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Apranan LINCOLN, ON THE AUTHORITY of Lord Charnwood in his famous 
biography of our Civil War President, once said that he didn’t think much 
of a man who wasn’t wiser today than he was yesterday. Day by day improvement 
is a little too much to look for in an almanac or its editors. If we improve and 
advance year by year, we trust that our readers will be satisfied. 

We believe that the 1948 Information Please Almanac is an improvement over 
the 1947 edition with which we entered this fascinating field. We have brought 
our records up to date and we Offer a fresh set of attractive articles by fine writers 
on the arts and sciences and other forms of activity afoot in this turbulent world 
of today. We have improved the text and charts in various divisions of this volume, 
and we have added a new section, a Political Guide for 1948, a section equivalent 
to a full-sized book. In effect, we are including a book within a book at no extra 
cost. 

The Political Guide is our first effort to present in each new edition a complete 
book-sized section dealing with a subject that is timely and vital to the great 


mass of our subscribers. Since the editor had a man-sized job watching over the 


Almanac text and charts in general and because the production of the Political 
Guide was a full task in itself, the political football was tossed on a lateral pass 
to the big boss, Dan Golenpaul, who said he was as willin’ as Barkis to carry it 
for a touchdown. If he hasn’t done so, he can’t say he wasn’t warned that he 
might fumble the ball before he reached the goal. 

Thus we of the editorial staff have done what we could to make the Information 
Please Almanac of 1948 a better one than that of 1947. But in all fairness we must 
confess that we have had outside help in large quantities. Our 1947 almanac had 
been only a short time in the hands of our subscribers when we discovered, by 
mail, that our office staff had been bolstered by hundreds of volunteer workers. 
Purchasers of the almanac became our best friends and severest critics. They 
came through as proofreaders and research experts for us. We owe a considerable 
debt to these volunteer workers, our subscribers. May their kindly tribe increase 
in 1948. 

Once again we acknowledge with deep gratitude the contribution to the pro- 
duction of this volume made by The Encyclopaedia Britannica, The Research In- 
stitute of America, The New York Herald Tribune and the faithful and indus- 
trious staff in our own Office. 


JOHN KIERAN, Editor 
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INTRODUCTION 


T IS OUR POLICY TO INCLUDE IN 

each new edition of the Almanac a sec- 
tion equivalent to a book on an important, 
timely subject. Because of the compelling 
interest in the 1948 election, we are pre- 
senting a Political Guide for 1948. Do the 
voters need and want a Political Guide? 
Well, yes and no! A good many voters have 
already decided upon their votes. Some 
have voted the same way for decades. 

Millions of voters, though, are undecided 
and want to make the best use of their 
franchise. We believe they will be inter- 
ested in our Political Guide and, we hope, 
helped by it. The millions of men and 
women who were in service from 1940 to 
1945 had little time to follow politics. 
Many of them entered the service in their 
teens and never knew any President other 
than Franklin D. Roosevelt. Now these mil- 
lions of ex-service people at home as work- 
ers, students, businessmen, etc., will have 
@ greater awareness of the problems and 
issues before the country. They and other 
voters will want to know what it’s all 
about. 

The preparation of a compact authori- 
tative political guide was a big job and 
required a large organization. We set up 
@ research staff and engaged outstanding 
authorities—more than thirty people col- 
laborated—all outstanding in their par- 
ticular fields. They worked independently 
on assignments suggested by me, their only 
restriction being a necessary limitation of 
space, Their opinions are their own. 

We make no pretense that our contribu- 
tors’ opinions are entirely without bias. 
It’s pretty hard for anyone to be interested 
in politics without a certain amount of 
bias. When I asked Mark Sullivan, and Tom 
Stokes to discuss the campaigns and Ad- 
ministrations of the 20th century, I didn’t 
expect Sullivan to be very enthusiastic 
about F.D.R. or Tom Stokes to be enthusi- 
astic about Herbert Hoover, but I knew 
that their analyses and interpretations 
would be honest ones. I expected a differ- 
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ence of opinion among my contributors. I 
wanted it. 

No contributors were selected on the 
basis of their being Republicans or Demo- 
crats. We were merely concerned with 
whether they were the best qualified people 
to cover the subjects assigned. I tried to be 
objective. I hope I succeeded. But I want to 
make clear that I am a gent with political 
opinions. My votes have been cast for So- 
cialists, Democrats and Republicans. How 
will I vote in °48? I won’t know until I 
finish reading the Political Guide. If our 
readers approach the Guide in the same 
spirit, we will have achieved our objective. 
Parties and politicians don’t always win 
elections on the considered votes of the 
electorate. They are aided by the regular 
party vote apathy and the “against” atti- 
tude of voters. | 

Dr. Gallup points out in his article the 
criminal neglect of voters to exercise their 
franchise. This is largely due to laziness or 
cynicism, There are many reasons for the 
regular party vote. There is nothing we 
can do about that. It’s like arguing with a 
Dodger rooter. The “against” vote is a 
strange American phenomenon. It’s healthy 
to be against things, but that isn’t a good 
enough reason for voting. When you have 
decided what you are against; then decide 
what you are for. Your vote will be worth 
more to yourself and the country if you 
vote for a party or candidate because of 
its principles, its program and record. | 

The purpose of this Political Guide is 
not to induce voting for any particular 
party or candidate but merely to present 
the record and let you decide. The onl 
thing we urge is that you do vote. Yo 
have the power to decide the fate of o 
country—yes, the fate of the world—wit 
your vote. The right to vote was earned fo: 
you by great sacrifice and courage. Me 
—and let’s include women, have fought an 
died for the inalienable rights. And fo 
what Lincoln called “the government of th 
people, by the people, for the people.” 


DAN GOLENPAUL, Edit 


ose familiar demarcations we call 
es. Frontiers of mood and spirit 


ns thinking about, talking about, 
g about, squawking about, in the 
ent and unpredictable winter of 
8, is far from easy. 

us inspect briefly some basic Ameri- 
desires on a sectional or regional 
sis, as indicated by a long trip through 
ie nation. 
Traditionally, conventionally, the West 
nds for personal government—and at 
> same time it wants irrigation, reclama- 
ia development of public lands, cheap 
er, and flood control—in a word fed- 
| aid. The Middle West stands for an 
riculture that will steadily become more 
entific and hence more profitable, and 
the same time wants to keep federal 
mce to the minimum. Its attitude 
ward foreign policy might be described 
rsome such adjective as “contractionist.” 
» plenty of people all over the country, 
idle Westerners face the paradox of how 
be moderately non-interventionist with- 
it being overtly isolationist. The South 
“the problem child” of the nation. It 
ants cheaper freight rates, more oppor- 
nity to industrialize, development of 
ojects like the TVA, and less attention 
7m the North, thank you, to its com- 
lling succubus, the Negro problem. The 
st is the most mature section of the 
1ited States politically, the richest, and 
e dominant cultural influence on the 
tire nation. It stands for and wants a 
; of things, some of them highly contra- 
story—a lively foreign trade, a tariff wall, 
se community to Europe, healthy indus- 
r, good labor relations, and high prices 
- its manufactured goods. 

If only to illustrate the astonishing di- 
rsity of America—its prodigious and in- 
haustible variety of interests, hopes, 
dics, issues—consider, too, what some in- 
yidual States are thinking about these 
rried days: 


| MAINE—The value of its potato crop, 


Y- ‘ 


est fire control, and whether the Passa- 


maquoddy project can be converted into 


a refuge for European Displaced Persons. 


burgh. , . 


CALIFORNIA—Whether or not Earl Warren 
can swing (on early ballots at least) the 


11 western States to the candidacy of 


someone he likes in the Republican con- 


vention, and whether or not the fierce in- 


ternecine warfare in Democratic circles — 
will produce a third party split, led by — 


Henry Wallace. 
UTAH—A minor, zany, secessionist move- 


ment by some 2,000 settlers in western — 
Utah who would like to form their own > 


autonomous community. ; 


MINNESOTA—Whether its favorite son 
Harold Stassen would consent to take 


second place (if he could get it) on a 


presidential ticket with either Taft or 
Eisenhower, and whether the Mesabi Iron 
Range, the basic source of American 
steel production, can escape exhaustion 
in the near future. 

ARIZONA—The price of water. j 

COLORADO—Tourist traffic, miners’ wages, 
absentee capital, the sugar industry, and 
a new community theater in Colorado 
Springs. 

TEXAS—Violent subsurface warfare be- 
tween conservative and liberal wings of 
the Democratic party, plus continuing 
agitation on the question of freedom of 
opinion at the University of Texas. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Community action in 
matters of public health. 

GEORGIA—The stubborn campaign of Her- 
man Talmadge, son of old Gene, to re- 
capture the governorship which he 
grabbed for a brief disgraceful interval 
last year. 

ILLINOIS—The struggle of a clean-up 
mayor, Kennelley, to reform the Chicago 
city administration. 


And so on. Forty-eight States breed many 
times forty-eight problems, topics, issues. 

Then there are all manner of what might 
be called “common denominator issues,” 
which repeat themselves in varying de- 
grees of intensity all over the nation—for 
instance, housing, rent control, universal 
military training, tax reduction, reduction 
of the national debt, the mind of John L. 
Lewis, the Communist witch hunt, whether 
Secretary of State Marshall will still be 
President Truman’s greatest single asset in 
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1948, and whether or not the Taft-Hartley 
law is going to work. 

All this, too, must be set against the in- 
eluctable temporal fact that this year is a 
presidential year, when every issue is likely 
to be obscured, distorted, exaggerated, and 
made mincemeat of, by voters crazed by 
_ blatant oratory, by hollering delegates 
swamped by the confusions of their own 
sweltering conventions, by shyster politi- 
cians oscillating from one feed bag to the 
next, and by hordes of citizens who think 
of presidential politics as a kind of quad- 
rennial World Series. 

Finally, crossing over all internal fron- 
tiers, binding the nation together in both 
agreement and disagreement (yes, countries 
are sometimes held together by what they 
disagree about), are two more issues so 
literally tremendous that they are likely to 
determine our way of life for years to come: 
foreign policy (i.e. how to keep the so- 
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called peace), and the price of food. 
Moreover, these two supreme issues inter- 
lock in a complex and urgent way to form 
a single, superduper, double-decker issue 
above all other issues. 5 

How to maintain peace abroad, how tc 
check inflation at home, are both depend- 
ent, it seems at the moment, on the 
amount of food the American people eat. Is 
the United States prepared to go hungry— 
or at least eat fewer beefsteaks—in order tc 
liberate a comparatively minor amount 0! 
grain for use abroad? If voluntary ration- 
ing fails, will the reimposition of domestit 
price controls be necessary? Has the situa- 
tion developed, in a word, whereby in orde! 
to save western Europe from regimentation 
we must regiment ourselves? The answel 
would appear to be Yes. Food, prices anc 
foreign policy have become inextricably in: 
volved. Hunger waits for no man, whethe: 
in Europe or at home. 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF PROBABLE CANDIDATES 
FOR THE PRESIDENCY—1948 


Edited by Bert Andrews, Chief Washington Correspondent, Washington Bureau, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune; winner Raymond Clapper Award, 1945, for best Washington Correspondence. 


THOMAS E. DEWEY 


Abridged from John Gunther's "'Inside 
U. S. A.,"" with permission of the publish- 
ers, Harper & Bros., N. Y. C. 


In both foreign and domestic policy 
Thomas Edmund Dewey falls roughly in 
the middle between extreme conservatives, 
such as Taft and Bricker, and the liberal 
wing of the party, represented by Harold 
E. Stassen. As Governor of New York, he 
wili go into the Republican convention 
with a great head start—the forty-seven 
electoral votes of New York in the bag. 
Also, as Governor of New York, he has 
the advantage of being able to avoid com- 
mitting himself on controversial issues; 
he does not have to record his vote in 


Congress. His silences have, however, lai 
him open to widespread criticism. 

Thomas E, Dewey was born in Owoss¢ 
Michigan, on March 24, 1902, son of th 
local postmaster. While at the Universit 
of Michigan, his resonant baritone voic 
won him first place in a state singin 
contest. He went to New York to pursu 
singing as a career; but he also studie 
law at Columbia. He chose the law. 

In 1935 Governor Herbert H. Lehma 
asked four prominent Republicans to as 
as special prosecutor to clean out tk 
gangsters who were then the scourge « 
New York City. All four turned down tt 
job; but one of them, George Z. Medali 
recommended a young protege of his- 
Thomas E, Dewey. He prosecuted tl 
gangsters relentlessly, ably, dramatical 


fame won Dewey the District At- 
orneyship; and, in 1942, the Governorship 
of New York. Although he stated cate- 
orically that he would not be a candidate 
or the Presidency in 1944, it turned out 
that he was the 1944 Republican nominee. 
_ As a candidate, he had his own awkward 
dast in the field of foreign relations to 
ive down. For instance, on Jan. 10, 1941, 
ie had said that Lend-Lease “would bring 
in end to free government in the United 
states: yand would abolish the Congress for 
ll practical purposes.” Later he had to 
yhange his mind. 

On domestic policy, too, Dewey had to 
io some fancy side-stepping. Halfway 
hrough the campaign it became clear 
hat it would be suicidal to attack the 
yhole New Deal as such. The people were 
mn no mood then to sacrifice the reforms 
hat had come in twelve long years of ef- 
ort. Dewey practically came out for 
toosevelt’s own domestic program. 

The main theme of his campaign, how- 
ver, was efficiency in government, as il- 
ustrated by his excellent record as Gover- 
ior of New York. 

Dewey lost New York State to Roosevelt 
n the presidential election of 1944 by 316,- 
91 votes. But two years later he proved 
hat he was still one of the greatest vote- 
etters of current times by winning re- 
lection as Governor by 687,151—the larg- 
st majority ever recorded in a two-man 
ubernatorial contest. 

Republicans never have given the presi- 
ential nomination to a man who had it 
nce and failed to win. This precedent 
oes not daunt Dewey in considering 1948 
rospects. His pre-convention behavior has 
een marked by the canniness born in 
im, plus an overlay of caginess born of 
<perience. He did not indulge in the mag- 
ificent recklessness which Americans 
ymetimes admire in politicians. He avoided 
sing out on a limb and taking positions 
a issues unnecessarily. Every step was 
wefully calculated and prepared. 

In November of last year, after the 
farshall Plan had been debated since 
immer, Dewey came out in favor of our 
siping western Europe to economic re- 


covery. He recommended that a bi-partisan 
board watch over the aid program; and 
that the United States refrain from inter- 
fering with nationalization of industry in 
Europe. On most other issues, however, he 
still continued to preserve his silence. 

Public men who have worked with Dewey 
respect his abilities. Many of them—per- 
haps jealousy enters in—seem to dislike 
his personality. He has been accused by his 
detractors of being short on humor and 
charm, long on vanity and ambition, On 
the other hand, he has an inner core of 
advisers and friends, including some dis- 
tinguished people, whose loyalty to him 
is little short of idolatry. 

Dewey met his wife, the former Frances 
Eileen Hutt, during the period of his musi- 
cal training, and married her in 1928. She 
had had a brief career on the musical 
comedy stage. They have two sons, Thomas 
E., Jr., and John Martin Dewey. When the 
Deweys can get away from the Executive 
Mansion in Albany, they go to their farm 
near Pawling, N. Y. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


by Robert Donovan 
Washington Bureau, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


General of the Army Dwight David Hisen- 
hower, by all evidence the most popular 
man mentioned as a possible Republican 
candidate for President, has said over and 
over again that he is not a candidate for 
political office. But he has never said it in 
quite such a way that the politicians 
consider the case closed: 

General Eisenhower is a member of no 
party. Such clues as there are to his po- 
litical philosophy suggest that he leans 
toward the Republican rather than toward 
the Democratic party. His brother, Milton 
S. Hisenhower, president of Kansas State 
University, who is said to be the general’s 
political adviser, is a confirmed Republican. 

No doubt many Democrats would be 
clamoring to run General Hisenhower on 
the Democratic ticket if it were not a 
foregone conclusion that President Harry 
Ss. Truman will be renominated. 

Despite the General’s repudiation of 
them, “Eisenhower for President” clubs 
have sprung up in many parts of the 


] ia — 


ave appeared on the streets. 


- The camps of Republican aspirants have 
been haunted by fear of a stampede for 


General Eisenhower at the Philadelphia 
convention. Republicans have not for- 
___ gotten the stampede for Wendell L. Will- 


Tee kle in 1940. One theory is that the conven- 


tion might turn to General Eisenhower 


Laat 
- 


in the event of a deadlock, such as could 
occur in a contest between Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York, and Sena- 


- tor Robert A. Taft of Ohio. 


The man who commanded the Allied 
forces against the Axis in North Africa and 
Europe and who will soon quit his job as 
Army Chief of Staff to become president of 
Columbia University is a brilliant leader, 
an able administrator, a diplomat of 
demonstrated skill. 

It has been said that if General Eisen- 


-hower has not been trained as a politician, 


he was certainly born one, and his sternest 
critic could not deny that he is well 
equipped with the attributes that make 
for a successful political campaign. 

He is a first-rate public speaker. He has 
a colorful appearance. He has warmth of 
personality unmatched by other military 
leaders. His popularity with his troops was 
ample evidence of this. While there would 
be some question whether General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur, for example, 
would get the so-called veteran vote, there 
is little doubt where it would go if Gen- 
eral Eisenhower were a candidate. 

Like most professional soldiers, General 
Eisenhower has kept his political views 
largely to himself. In foreign affairs it is 
clear that he supports President Truman’s 
policies. Such pronouncements as he has 
made on domestic affairs have shown him 
to be a conservative. 

“Tke” Eisenhower was born in Denison, 
Texas, on October 14, 1890, the third of 
six sons. His father was a telephone com- 
pany employee. 

Of the five other sons, one is now a col- 
lege president, one a banker, one a lawyer, 
one an electrical engineer and one a drug- 
gist. 

While Ike was still a boy his family 
moved to Abilene, Kansas, which he has 
called home ever since. Once rejected by 


ntry cae d Eisenhower campaign buttons t 


young “Ike” entered the ames 


he had passed. the age 


Military Academy and was gradu 
commissioned a second lieutenant 
infantry in 1915. History was one o 
best subjects at West Point. He pla: 
the football team and broke his leg. — 

From West Point he went to Fort 
Houston, Texas, as a member of the 19th 
Infantry. He married Mamie Doud, 
Denver, in 1916. He did not go overse 
during the first World War, but receiv 
the Distinguished Service Medal for marke 
administrative ability in training t nk 
corps troops. After the war he became alc 
to General MacArthur when the latter 
Chief of Staff. 

Five days after the Japanese attatien on 
Pearl Harbor in 1941, Eisenhower was ap: 
pointed chief of the Army War Pl: 
Division. In June, 1942, he started on his 
road to fame as a leader of combat forces 
when he went to England as commande! 
of United States troops. In the month: 
that followed he led all Allied forces in th 
invasion of North Africa, then Sicily anc 
Italy and finally Europe. The successfu 
invasion of Normandy was one of the grea 
military achievements of all time. a 

Throughout his triumphs General Eisen: 
hower conducted himself with a modest; 
and simplicity that won tremendous ad 
miration. After he had become Chief 0 
Staff he once said he hoped the thing h 
would be remembered for was improve 
the food in Army mess halls, 


DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


by Frank Kelley 


National Editor, N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Co-author "Star-Spangled Mikado."" 
Despite his occasional disclaimers of am 
bitions for the Presidency, General of th 
Army Douglas MacArthur must be rated 
dark horse for the Republican nominatio; 
in 1948. One great backer is Colonel Rober 
R. McCormick of the Chicago Tribune an 
the Hearst press often proclaims his vir 
tues. One worker behind the scenes is 
former MacArthur staff member, forme 
Governor Philip LaFollette of Wisconsi1 
Hamilton Fish, the former Congressmai 


ae. 
we 


the famous refusal uuttared by 
William T. Sherman. This year, 


g¢ Hoyt, of Milwaukee, said he re- 
ed from “the highest level in Tokyo” 
anonymous but soldierly reply: “Gen- 
AacArthur has never failed to respond 
ny call of duty.” 
acArthur has been known to the 
\try for a long time, and his popularity 
brightened, dimmed, then brightened 
in. Weaned on the sword, MacArthur 
Pthe son of Lt. Gen. Arthur MacArthur, 
vil War hero at 18. Young Douglas was 
_in barracks at Little Rock, Ark., Janu- 
26, 1880. He was graduated from West 
+ in 1903 at the head of his class and 
\ to the Philippines, where his father 
fighting Aguinaldo. 
In World War I MacArthur was the 
sungest commander of an American di- 
s' nm, the 42nd or Rainbow outfit. Ten 
i decorated him; France gave him 
1e Croix de Guerre for going over the top 
ith a riding crop. In 1919 MacArthur 
came superintendent at West Point; he 
as only 39 and its youngest chief in his- 
Ty. 
In 1922 he married Mrs. Louise Cromwell 
"ooks, of Philadelphia. Almost immedi- 
ely MacArthur was sent to the Philip- 
mes and began reorganization of the 
ilippine army. From 1925 to 1928 he had 
tps commands at Atlanta and Baltimore, 
en returned to the Islands. He was 
vorced in 1929. 
Tn 1930 President Hoover made MacAr- 
ur a full General and Chief of Staff at 
. He was the youngest ever in the job. 
Ss popularity took a dive in 1932, how- 
er, when under Hoover’s orders, he used 
ops to break up the bonus marchers in 
4shington; one marcher was killed. 
MacArthur retired in 1987 and went back 
the Philippines. Grateful islanders made 
ma Field Marshal; he became un- 
I 
12 


On Roosevelt’s orders MacArthur slipp 
out of Corregidor for Australia in 4 


sevelt recalled him to active duty. 


senine With him went his second wife 


Jean Marie Faircloth, of Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., and their son, Arthur, then 4. Com-- 3 
bining island-hopping with wide end-runs — 
against Japanese strongholds, MacArthur 
fought his way back up the New Guinea 
coast and saw the flag raised Serie rat's 


Manila on February 4, 1945. 


Today, nearing 68, MacArthur is tall 
erect, handsome, an immaculate dresser. — 
He is in excellent health and takes good — 


care of himself despite prodigious working 
hours. An Episcopalian, MacArthur weaves 


a strong religious thread into his utter- — 


ances, which are full of resounding 


phrases; Corregidor to him was “our Holy 


Grail.” 


MacArthur’s current duty, as ne sees it, 


is to remain as Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers in Japan throughout 
military occupation. In Japan he is at the 
pinnacle of his career, conscious of his 
niche in history. He entered Japan by air 
August 30, 1945 and four days later, Sep- 
tember 2, presided at the surrender aboard 
the battleship Missouri. 

MacArthur’s position on great ‘aun 
must be divined from his statements on 
military and occupation affairs. He sees in 
the new Japanese constitution testimony 
to his devotion to American ideals. In 
the treaty the Japanese have renounced 
war and MacArthur hopes the rest of the 
world will do the same. Although a mili- 
tary man he detests militarism, advocat- 
ing only preparedness. He believes in free 
speech and in a free but responsible press, 
despite his rigorous wartime censorship. 

His labor policy has been to promote the 
growth of trade unionism and collective 
bargaining in Japan, although three times 
he has personally blocked big strikes, In 
foreign policy MacArthur is no interven- 
tionist, but a foe of Communism (as of 
old-fashioned British imperialism) and de- 
termined to make Japan a bulwark against 
its encroachment upon America from the 


Orient. 
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JOSEPH W. MARTIN 


by James E, Warner 

News Editor, Washington Bureau, N. Y. 

Herald Tribune. 
Joseph William Martin, Jr., Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, is a conservative 
politician, and a good one. He knows how 
to make votes in the largely industrialized 
Massachusetts district which has re-elected 
him every year for nearly a quarter century 
despite hectic efforts of New Dealers to 
unseat him during the Roosevelt regime. 

“Joe,” as he is invariably called both at 
home and in Washington, has few real 
enemies, even among the Democrats. He 
has spent his lifetime avoiding making 
them, and as a result, his political record— 
always well to the right of center—is an 
average, plodding, middle-of-the-road one. 

The ultra-conservative wing of the Re- 
publican party regards Martin as an emi- 
nently “safe” man—which he is. The 
liberals like him personally, if not politi- 
cally. For this reason the man who right 
now would become President instantly— 
because of the new succession law—if 
President Truman should die cannot be 
ruled out of the Republican nomination 
possibility picture should a deadlock 
develop on the convention floor. 

Martin can be attacked—and has been, 
thus far to no avail—on his conservative 
voting record. He supported the New Deal 
labor reforms. He backed the reciprocal 
trade program—except where it trod on the 
toes of the jewelry industry, of which his 
home district in the Attleboros is a na- 
tional center. That made him votes in 
Massachusetts, but might cost him some 
nationally. He opposed fortification of 
Guam, the Lend-lease Bill, extension of 
the draft act and arming of merchant ships 
before Pearl Harbor. 

Currently, Martin—who insists he is not 
interested in the Presidency—opposes uni- 
versal military training, favors a tax cut, 
balanced budget, reduction of the debt. 
He would help foreign nations, but only 
those who help themselves. He has sup- 
ported the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of the House. 

Born in North Attleboro, Mass., where he 
still lives, Martin passed his 68rd birthday 


November 3. He was the oldest boy of seven 
children of a blacksmith, started a news- 
paper route when he was six, finished high 
school, but refused a scholarship to Dart- 
mouth and went to work as a newspaper 
reporter because his family needed money. 
His family’s need caused him to abstain 
from alcohol and tobacco and it has be- 
come a lifelong habit. In six years, he 
accumulated $1,000, formed a syndicate to 
buy the North Attleboro Evening Chronicle, 
which he now publishes as sole owner. He 
also owns a weekly paper and an insurance 
agency. By North Attleboro standards, he 
is a rich, as well as a politically powerful, 
man, but he never lets it go to his head. 
He entered politics, at the age of 28, via 
the Massachusetts Legislature in 1911, was 
elected to Congress in 1924, and has been 
there ever since. He was chairman of the 
Republican National Committee managing 
the Willkie campaign in 1940, was Repub- 
lican leader of the House before he became 
Speaker with the 1946 G. O. P. sweep. 

Martin’s father was born in New Jersey 
of Scotch Presbyterian parents; his mother, 
born in Ireland and today still occupying 
the family house in North Attleboro, is 4 
Roman Catholic. Martin himself lists no 
religious affiliation in his biographical 
statements. He is a member of the Elks. 
the Moose and the Grange. 

In 1936, having been elected a national 
committeeman, he served as Eastern cam- 
paign manager as well as floor manage? 
for Landon at the Cleveland convention 
The following year he was named chairmar 
of the Republican congressional committe 
and shared credit for the party’s gain ©: 
80 seats in the House. At this time he wa: 
ranking minority member of the Com: 
mittee on Rules and a member of th 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Martin became Republican leader of thi 
House in 1938, attracting attention for hi: 
strategy in uniting Republicans with dis: 
sident Democrats to oppose the New Deal 

Martin never married, and probabil: 
never will, although he would be a “catch, 
He is short, stocky, balding, with a twink] 
in his eye and a dry Yankee humor, He cai 
make a good, but never a world-shaking o 
fire-breathing speech, Aside from politic: 
walking is his principal avocation. 


by Jack Steele 


_ Assistant Bureau Chief, Washington Bureau, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


xeorge Catlett Marshall, Secretary of State 
and war-time Army Chief of Staff, has 
risen to such a place of eminence among 
his countrymen that a great many Ameri- 
cans singling out possible candidates for 
President would be likely to include him 
on their list. 

b? Seldom, however, since General William 
T. Sherman’s famous remark, “if nom- 
inated, I will not accept; if elected, I will 
not serve,” has any American in high place 
jisclaimed political ambition in words so 
sxplicit as Secretary Marshall. 

Shortly before he became Secretary of 
State on January 7, 1947, Marshall said: 
‘I think this is as good a time and place 
is any to terminate speculation regarding 
me in a political way. I am assuming that 
she Office of Secretary of State ... is non- 
solitical, and I will govern myself accord- 
mgly. I will never become involved in 
sOlitical matters, and, therefore, I never 
‘an be considered as a candidate for po- 
itical office.” 

In 1944, when there were rumors that 
the Democrats might run General Marshall 
= President Roosevelt decided not to seek 
fourth term, the General said: “I'll be 
4 my grave before I'll be in politics.” 

By and large, Secretary Marshall’s re- 
seated statements that he will not be a 
andidate for elective office have been 
aken at face value. 

One fact above all others which appears 
5 militate against the likelihood of his 
unning for President is his age. When the 
sext presidential inauguration day comes 
“ January 20, 1949, Secretary Marshall will 
= sixty-eight years old. Thus, if he were 
2 become President, he would be seventy- 
wo by the time his first term ended. Only 
Ae President took Office after his sixty- 

hth birthday. He was President William 
senry Harrison, and he died one month 
‘ter he entered the White House. 
Secretary Marshall, a precise, erect, soft- 
soken man who rigidly avoids familiarity, 
4s born at Uniontown, Pennsylvania, on 
scember 31, 1880. 


Unable to get a West Point appointment, 


he entered Virginia Military Institute and 


upon graduation in 1901 was commissioned 
a 2nd lieutenant in the Regular Army. 

In the First World War he went to France 
in the first contingent of the American 
Expeditionary Force as a captain in the 1st 
Infantry Division. He rose to brigadier 
general by the end of the war, but in 1919 
he reverted to his regular peacetime rank. 

In France an incident occurred that 
greatly furthered Marshall’s career. Shortly 
before the 1st Division was committed to 
battle General John J. Pershing, A. E. F. 
Commander, came to inspect the troops. 
He was hours late and the soldiers waited 
under a hot sun. When General Pershing 
came to Marshall’s company, he made as if 
to cut the inspection short when the young 
captain spoke up. 

“By God, sir,” Marshall said, ‘those men 
have waited four hours for you to inspect 
them, and you'll inspect them!” 

General Pershing not only inspected 
them but he took the captain’s name. 
Later he was transferred to General Per- 
shing’s headquarters as an aide. 

Between the two World Wars Marshall 
followed the routine of professional officers, 
attending service schools, running Civilian 
Conservation Corps Camps, commanding 
the 15th Infantry at Tientsin, China. He 
returned to Washington in 1938, and with 
the world again threatened with war, 
President Roosevelt appointed him Chief of 
staff. His was the task of rebuilding the 
United States Army and presiding over its 
strategy on all fronts. 

Several months after the war ended he 
retired and was appointed by President 
Truman as special envoy to China to seek 
reconciliation between warring Chinese 
factions. In 1947 he became Secretary of 
State. His great achievement as Secretary 
has been the formulation of the “Marshall 
plan” for American aid to those European 
nations which would work together to 
restore their war-shattered industries. His 
policies have been designed to halt the 
spread of Communism in the world. At the 
Inter-American Conference at Rio de 
Janeiro in September, 1947, he summed up 
his philosophy of government: “The state 
exists for man, not man for the state.” 
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‘Nieman Fellow, Harvard University. a 
uabe the most striking first Sp 
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amour. 

But his quiet charm, modesty, friendli- 
38, intelligence—though possibly not 
‘illiance—his capacity for hard work, and 
his unquestioned integrity have enabled 
‘him to explode the myth that a wealthy 
- blueblood can’t go places in the rough and 
tumble of politics. His very bashfulness 
and unspoiled naturalness have proved 
* political assets. 

et He is rated now as one of the biggest 
_ yote-getters ever produced in Massachu- 
setts, one of the most respected men in the 
- Senate, and a Republican presidential pos- 
_ sibility for 1948, even though he insists his 
only ambition is to run for re-election to 
the Senate. 

: The scion of a New England family which 
came to Massachusetts in 1630, he won his 
‘ 


first political victory in 1920, when, back 
from service in France as an Army first 
_ lieutenant, he was elected to the Board of 
Aldermen of Newton, Mass. 

Since then, he has been defeated for 
political office only once, when he tried 
¥ unsuccessfully for the lieutenant governor- 

ship of Massachusetts in 1936. After three 
terms as Massachusetts governor, during 
which he gave the state a clean, sound ad- 
ministration after years of corruption, he 
was elected Senator in 1944 with a 400,000 
plurality—the greatest ever recorded in the 
Bay State. 

Saltonstall has been called—if there can 
be such a thing—a “middle-of-the-road 
liberal.” He follows his party leaders in 
most things, but rebels occasionally and 
votes as he pleases. This happens most 
often on foreign affairs, for the Senator is 
a strong internationalist and supporter of 
the United Nations. He was an early Willkie 
supporter and is friendly to Stassen. 

In his first years in the Senate he gave 
the party bosses more headaches than he 
has of late. One recapitulation by the 
Senate G. O. P. leadership showed that be- 
tween January, 1945, and April 30, 1946, he 


few Republicans who ated for 


tration’s foreign aiteg,| ‘He was 01 


tion of Henry A. Wallace as S 
Commerce. 

During the past session he suppo 
President Truman’s choice of David 
Lilienthal as Chairman of the Ae 


reflect more party ‘resulacien - 
He voted against seating the late ° 
dore G. Bilbo, and voted for a two- 
limit on the Presidency; the Taft-Ha1 
Labor Act after voting against stiffeni 
amendments; the income tax reduction 
bill; the Hawkes 15 percent ‘“volunta 
increase feature of the rent bill; prompt 
consideration of the Kem resolution t 
investigate alleged Democratic vote frat 
in Kansas City, Mo.; creation of a Nat 
Science Foundation; and foreign relief ¢ 
the Greek-Turkish Aid Bill. “se 
The Senator’s career, briefly, is this: 
was born fifty-five years ago at the Salt 
stall family colony in Chestnut Hill, N 
ton. He attended Harvard College 
Harvard University law school, served in 
the first war, joined his family’s law fi 
and was elected to the Newton Board « 
Aldermen. He became assistant disti 
attorney of Middlesex County and t 
served in the Massachusetts House ¢ 
Representatives from 1923 through 1936- 
the last eight years of his term as Spea 
of the House. y 
Saltonstall captained the Harvard) ere’ 
and played second-string football 
hockey. Today, he keeps in good physics 
condition and recently beat writer Joht 
Kieran in a skating race. He likes to sai 
ride horseback, play golf, and work arour 
his rambling farm at Dover, Mass. 
Saltonstall occupies a key spot in tl 
Senate as a member of the Republica 
Policy Committee and the importaz 
armed services and appropriations ¢ 
mittees. He introduced several child healt! 
bills in the last session, supported fede 
aid to education, and his labors to resol 


controversies over the armed services uni 


+e 
a 


his loyalty tb his family 
|. He represented the tenth 
of Saltonstalls at Harvard. 7 


plates he perpetuates his ‘class 
erals—1914. But his resounding vic- 
ut the polls and the support given 
y many labor groups are proof that 
ay ppeals strongly to the polyglot popu- 
on of a state where old-stock Yankees 
e now in the minority. 


\ROLD E. STASSEN 


rs 
by Roscoe Drummond 

Chief Washington Correspondent, Christian 
Science Monitor. 

old Edward Stassen—the Man from 

onesota who is likely to be speaking in 
attle one night, conferring with Repub- 
an leaders in Washington the next and 
erviewing Stalin in the Kremlin on the 

eekend—has been running for the Presi- 
ney for nearly twenty years. He has 
ever lost a round. 

‘His big round is coming up. He was the 
t+ candidate in the ring to be openly, 
wedly, visibly, candidly seeking the 1948 

epublican nomination. He counts that no 

Tense. He is seeking frankly what most 

his political competitors, though want- 

ig it just as much, if not more, seek coyly. 

Here is the climactic test for this youth- 

1 political veteran who, though having 

21d public office almost continuously since 

3 was 23 years old (County Attorney) 

ould still be only 42 if he should enter the 

ite House in 1949. Everything that has 
me before has been training and prepa- 
tion for the contest which is now at 
ynd. It has been a wide and long experi - 
ice in the art and administration of gov- 
nment, in the ways of politics and in the 
derstanding of men. From them has 
en forged an equipment for office which 

assen supporters are convinced will im- 

ess the country—and the Republican 

mminating convention. 

A central appeal of the Stassen candi- 

cy is that the United States is now faced, 

ily on a larger scale, with much the same 
sues and crises, at home and abroad, 


Miarescts, as Assistant Chief of Staff for re 
‘Administration to Admiral ‘Halsey and as A 


1 he faced as thrice Governor on” 4 
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a@ member of the American delegation — 
which drafted the United Nations Charter 
at San Francisco. The problems are differ- 
ent in scope but similar in essence and 
Mr. Stassen has addressed himself to them, | 
not theoretically, but from experience. _ 

He has had political and administrative 
experience as Governor; he has dealt with 
strikes and hunger as Governor; he is in- 
timately aware of the nation’s military 
probiems and position from his role in the 
war; he knows personally the political 
leaders of nearly every European country 
and his knowledge of foreign affairs is 
first-hand. 3 

In 1938, when the Olsen-Bensen Farmer- 
Laborite regime was crumpling from its 
own top-heavy corruption and laxity, Stas- 
sen wrested control of the Republican 
party from the perpetually defeated Re- 
publican Old Guard and won a chance to 
have a try himself. His first action was to 
protect labor from a reactionary, oppres- 
sive anti-labor statute which was being 
pressed in the state legislature. He next 
was to propose and secure passage in its 
place of his own Labor Peace Plan, which 
contained nearly all of the less contro- 
versial provisions of the Taft-Hartley bill, 
including a cooling-off period before any 
strike could take place. Strikes dropped 70 
percent, and while union leaders first 
fought the law, Stassen won the active 
support of both the A. F. of L, and the 
C. I. O. when he ran for re-election. 

Washington correspondents know that 
the Taft-Hartley Act would have been 
more restrictive than it is, were it not for 
Stassen’s vigorous testimony. It contains 
some provisions he opposed, such as the 
ban on the closed shop and the require- 
ment of anti-Communist affidavits. But he 
believes the law as a whole is essential to 
achieve a fair balance between labor and 
management, and he supports it. 

The Republican Old Guard in Minnesota 
opposed Stassen from the beginning; he 
defeated it and took over the party in his 
state. Today the Republican Old Guard 
in the nation is the source of the principal 
opposition to his winning the presidential 
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nomination. It is opposed to Stassen, not 
because he is radical—which he isn’t—but 
because he is too forthright and too inde- 
pendent, determined to be beholden to no 
small group of politicians and to no single 
bloc of his supporters. It is opposed to him 
because he is capable of vigorous leader- 
ship and has the capacity to draw his 
strength and his support, not from a po- 
litical hierarchy but direct from the 
people over the heads of the political 
managers, as he did throughout his three 
terms as Governor of Minnesota. 

Mr. Stassen is not in the Senate today 
by his own choice. He could have had an 
easy nomination and election in 1946. He 
chose the alternative of freedom to travel 
and study all of America and to visit at 
least 16 foreign countries, including Rus- 
sia. His unorthodox premise was that the 
best way to get the presidential nomina- 
tion was to set about equipping himself 
to make the best possible President. That’s 
what he has been doing most of his life, 
after working his way through the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and after first begin- 
ning the practice of law in St. Paul. 

Stassen is no more radical than a Massa- 
chusetts Saltonstall or a blue serge suit. He 
has a modern outlook and can look a new 
fact in the face without blushing. The Re- 
publican party may or may not want a 
middle-of-the-road candidate in 1948, but 
if it does and it looks down the middle of 
the road, there will be Stassen. 


ROBERT A. TAFT 


Abridged from John Gunther's "Inside 

U. S. A.,"" with permission of the publish- 

ers, Harper & Bros., N. Y. C. 
Robert Alphonso Taft, one of the sons of 
the late President William Howard Taft, 
was something of a child prodigy. In Taft 
School, Yale and Harvard Law Schools, he 
was first in his class; he has been called, 
next to Brandeis, the most brilliant student 
the Harvard Law School ever produced. He 
practiced law for a time, setting up a firm 
in Cincinnati with his brother Charles, 
and interested himself in politics. 

He became a State Senator in Ohio, at a 
time when the Ku Klux Klan was strong, 
and his first notable service was a courage- 
ous offensive against the Klan. In 1938 he 


a 
was elected to the U. S. Senate, and was 
re-elected (but just barely) in 1944. ; 

A hard and tireless worker, Taft. has 
brain power and knows how to organize 
and use it, His sincerity is absolute. di 

That Taft should be a conservative is 
quite understandable in view of his family 
background. That he should have been 
an isolationist is also understandable 
What cannot be explained in Taft are his 
majestic wrong-headedness, his Brob- 
dingnagian bad judgments. 

Following are some of Taft’s statements 
with the dates they were made: 

April 14, 1940: “I am opposed to the 
Selective Service Bill because in my opinior 
no necessity exists requiring such tragi 
action.” i 

Feb. 16, 1941: “It is simply fantastic t 
suppose there is any danger of an attach 
on the United States by Japan.” 

Feb. 22, 1941: “An invasion of thi 
United States by the German army is a 
fantastic as would be the invasion o 
Germany ... by an American army an 
as unlikely to be undertaken.” 

Sept. 22, 1941: “There is much less dan 
ger to this country ... today than ther 
was two years ago; certainly much les 
than there was one year ago.” 

Taft is honest; one cannot blame thes 
fantastically bad judgments on politic: 
The clue is probably a certain Philistinisr 
and an almost pathological setness of visio 
and stubbornness. 

He voted against Lend-Lease, agains 
the extension of the draft, and even agains 
the confirmation as Secretary of War ¢ 
that eminent fellow Republican, Henry 1 
Stimson. He opposed the confirmation ¢ 
David E. Lilienthal as chairman of tt 
U. S, Atomic Energy Commission. He spok 
at America First meetings, although he ws 
never a member, and sought to bloc 
American participation in the world ban 
and the international stabilization fun 
He did, however, vote for the United N; 
tions charter. 

On domestic affairs Taft’s record is som 
what contradictory. His first Senate speec 
was against T. V. A., which is the mo 
generous work of man in the United State 
He fought price control. On the other han 
he has several times taken a :mild pr 


line; once or twice he even sup- 
ed Administration measures favoring 
. He joined Senators Wagner and 
ender to write a housing bill which at 
ast promised something, if it could be 
at through Congress. And he made a re- 
arkable coalition with two progressive 
emocrats (Thomas of Utah and Hill of 
Alabama) to introduce a bill for a modicum 
of federal aid to education. 

"The brightest star in the Taft family is 
Robert’s wife, Martha. She is a much more 
accomplished speaker than her husband, 
and has assisted in all his campaigns. 
After Taft’s first run for the Senate, one 
Ohio newspaper headlined the event: BOB 
\ MARTHA WIN. They have four chil- 
iren. When not in Washington the Tafts 
ive at Sky Farm, a modest suburban 
state near Cincinnati, where they grow 
strawberries for fun and profit. When they 
san find the time they spend their sum- 
mers at Murray Bay, Canada, where Tafts 
are wont to congregate. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 


by Walter Hehmeyer 
Co-author of "This Man Truman."' 


President Truman will seek title to the 
Nhite House in his own right in 1948, but 
le seems destined still to wear the mantle 
f Franklin D. Roosevelt in his campaign. 

Truman has worked hard to build an 
dministration of his own since that man- 
le first fell upon his vice presidential 
houlders with the death of F. D. R. in 
\pril, 1945. 

He has moved a whole new crop of faces 
nto the top executive posts of the gov- 
rnment and, in meeting a host of post- 
rar domestic and international problems, 
e has stood on his own feet and made 
is own decisions. 

But members of his cabinet and Officials 
f the Democratic national committee 
pened his campaign—obviously with his 
anction—by advertising him as the man 
} carry on the “Roosevelt tradition.” 

How faithfully he has followed the foot- 
eps of F. D. R. is a matter of political 
ebate, but the Truman of today, at 
ast, is far from the unknown quantity 
e was when he succeeded to the White 


House in the final, critical days of World 
War II. His only claims to fame then were 
his chairmanship of a special Senate com- 
mittee which had effectively investigated 
the war effort—and the fact that he was 
hand-picked by F. D. R. as his fourth-term 

running mate. 

The American people held their collec- 
tive breath while they waited for Truman 
to show his colors and stature. Would he 
prove equal, they wondered, to the tre- 
mendous problems of war and peace? 

They knew, or soon found out, only that 
he came from a proud, long-lived, down- 
to-earth family, unmarked by pretension 
on either side. 

Born in modest circumstances at Lamar, 
Mo., in 1884, he started his career as a 
dirt farmer. He served as an artillery cap- 
tain in World War I, was a partner in a 
haberdashery that failed in the brief de- 
pression that followed the war, climbed 
the ladder of local politics in Kansas City 
under the wing of its notorious Democratic 
boss, the late Tom Pendergast. 

Elected to the Senate in 1934 with the 
help of the Pendergast machine, Truman 
attracted little attention until he became 
chairman of the special committee which 
investigated first the national defense and 
then the war production program. 

The work of the committee, which on 
many occasions unloosed critical blasts at 
the administration and the armed forces, 
won him both headlines and the attention 
of Roosevelt. When F. D. R. sought a new 
running-mate to replace Henry Wallace in 
1944, he picked out Truman as a man 
who, if he would not contribute much to 
the ticket, at least would not alienate 
large blocs of votes. 

After Roosevelt won his fourth term, 
Truman settled back to the prosaic job of 
presiding over the Senate, steeling himself 
against the possibility that F. D. R. would 
not live out his term. Roosevelt confided 
little in him, making no attempt to pre- 
pare him for the great decisions he would 
soon have to make. 

This, then, was the man who stepped 
into the White House in the critical 
spring of 1945, with the Allied armies 
knocking at the gates of Germany and the 
American forces in the Pacific preparing 


oa oa icipated ‘assault on 
eps of Japan. Victory was in sight, put 
: ot yet sure. | 
If If the nation had been eater ‘it 
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reacted with enthusiasm when Truman 
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tackled his job with calmness and humility 


but decided self-assurance. It sent his 


‘popularity soaring above even the peaks © 


hit by Roosevelt as he handled, with no 


signs of wavering, the problems attending 
the birth of the United Nations, the de- 
feat of Germany, the dropping of the first 
atom bomb and the surrender of Japan. 


Peace brought new problems—and 
showed the nation a new side of Harry 


- Truman. He tackled the difficulties of re- 
~ conversion, a national malaise of strikes, 


the relaxation of war-time controls and 


_ the first moves to restore stability to the 
_ war-torn world with somewhat less self-. 


assurance, considerably more vacillation. 

He could not control the Congress stiil 
dominated by his own party. A public up- 
roar greeted the prolongation of war-time 
shortages. His political stock plummeted. 
Democrats suffered their first defeat in 
fourteen years in the 1946 bi-elections. Tru- 
man found himself faced with a Republi- 
can-controlled Congress. 

Out of his subsequent battles with this 
Republican Congress have come most of 
the issues—foreign as well as domestic— 
for the 1948 presidential race. 

On the domestic side there were his 
vetoes of two tax reduction bills, his fruit- 
less veto of the Taft-Hartley Labor Act and 
the refusal of Congress to take seriously 
many of his proposals for so-called “so- 
cial” legislation. 

The President’s pleas, direct or in- 
direct, for legislation on the following mat- 
ters fell on deaf ears: a long-range hous- 
ing program, federal aid to education, 
health insurance, broadening of the social 
security program and a boost in minimum 
wage standards. 

The first session of the 80th Congress 
also adjourned without enacting universal 
military training or easing the admission 
of Europe’s displaced persons to the 
U. S.—both of which were urgently sought 
by Truman and Administration leaders. 

On the international front, the Republi- 
cans maintained the bi-partisan approach 


on the h ome. 


Truman’s call for a special. 
Congress to deal with ack pr 


bluntly rejected proposals for a bi-parti 
attack on inflation and warned that th 
would write no “blank check” for Ma: 
Plan assistance to Europe. 4 

The consensus seems to be that he 
attempted to plow a “middle-of-the- 
course, but has veered somewhat to 
left of center. Most observers place hii 
substantially to the right of the ol 
Roosevelt position, but also well to 
left of all potential Republican presid: ’ 
tial nominees. 4 

The more radical left-wing groups hav 
accused him of deserting the Roosevel 
line, while professing to hold it, by fa 
ing to go to bat for his predecessor’s be 
gram for “social reform.” 

Republican leaders, meanwhile, en 
to blast his Administration as “radical 
and “red” and to charge that he is " 
the “captive” of the P. A. C. - 

The electorate, trying to make up it 
collective mind whether Truman’s cours 
suits the needs of the times, may well com 
to conclusions about like these: : 

Harry Truman, in three years, has a 
established himself as a great President 
but he has grown steadily in the “tough 
est job in the world.” He has exhibite 
great courage in the face of domestic an 
international difficulties such as have con 
fronted few chief executives. His stron 
points are his courage, his integrity an 
his humanity. 

A Republican nominee lacking any < 
these qualities will find Truman na i 
beat. 


ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG & 


Abridged from John Gunther's “'‘Insi 
U. S. A.,"" with permission of the publis 
ers, erper & Bros., N. Y. C. 
Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg’s greate 
hero is Alexander Hamilton, about who: 
he has written two books; the title page | 


depend- 


twenty-five people and Propaganda, 
want our money and our men.” 


ed staunchly with three Secretaries of 
ate to help build and sustain the United 
Nations and to help write the peace 
eaties. He has become by far the most 
influential Republican in the Senate on 
foreign affairs. : 
Vandenberg’s change of attitude is not 
surprising, since he has a supple mind and 
‘eat capacity for growth; also he never 
made a fetish of being either all-conserva- 
or all-liberal. In fact, one critic (Mil- 
m S. Mayer) has said of him: “On domes- 
tic problems you can’t locate him at all. 
He has stood squarely on both sides of 
avery issue for the past ten years. He has 
Seen ...for the R. F. C. and against 
sump-priming; for economy and against 
governmental reorganization; ... for and 
against federal control of relief; for budget 
Jalancing and at the same time for a gen- 
ral pension; ey and against income tax 
sublicity olor 

In Vandenberg’s own view his best 
ychievement in the Senate was his spon- 
sorship of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Jorporation Law, which insures bank de- 
sits, and is usually thought of as a New 
deal law. His interest in this idea may 
ave come from the fact that his father 
~a, Michigan harness maker—lost all his 
money and his business in the crash of 
898; and Arthur, at the age of nine, had 
o go to work to help support his family. 
fe ran a pushcart after school, delivering 
hoes from a wholesale house to the freight 
ard. 

In 1900 Vandenberg got fired from one 
Sb because he played hookey to watch a 
arade for his idol, Theodore Roosevelt. 
Ie got another job as office boy on the 
trand Rapids Herald. A few years later he 
Tas publisher, manager and editor. 

As early as 1907 he started campaigning 
hroughout Michigan for the Republican 


‘indis. 


cate as 1090 Vandenbers pro- 


a 


ine aes later he was 80 well 


known that he was urged to run for Goy-_ 


ernor, but he refused. Not until 1928 did 


‘he come out for Senator, when he was per-— 
fectly certain (a) that he would win, and 
(b) that he was wealthy enough to sup- 


port the job. He won, and has been in the — 


Senate ever since. In 1934 he was the only | 
Republican Senator in the whole country 


to win re-election in the Roosevelt Jans 
slide. 


Now, at the age of sixty-two, Manders : 
berg is a large, solidly-built man, who 


wears his age well. White hair combed 
laterally across a bulging brow; a heavy 
gold watch chain worn laterally across a 
massive waistcoat—these are as familiar 
as the black pants. But he has nothing of 
the blowsy look of some “professional” 
Senators. He has dignity; he gives an im- 
pression of power—an easy and affluent 
kind of power—plus an irreverent wit and 
comfortable good humor; a note of lazi- 
ness (despite his unrivaled reputation for 


‘ 


‘ 


industry), and a very definite and alert — 


sophistication. 

Vandenberg’s brain is better than the 
puddings some Senators have inside their 
skulls, and he has never lust the advantage 
of the half-a-generation head start he 
got in life, as a result of having gone to 
work at the age of nine. What caused him 
to shift from a narrow nationalism to his 
present internationalism? The answer is 
security—the keynote of his whole life. 
He would hate to think of the world, and 
his own country, going to ruin just at the 
juncture when he is in a position to enjoy 
it most and serve it best. 

Last fall Vandenberg said—with his fin- 
gers crossed—that he was not a presiden- 
tial candidate. He declined the Republi- 
can nomination for Vice President in 1936, 
and he “was declined” for the presiden- 
tial nomination in 1940 when Wendell Will- 
kie got it. In 1944 he came out for General 
Douglas MacArthur. 

Could Vandenberg be “persuaded” to 
run in 1948? Of course—if all the cir- 
cumstances are propitious. 

Mrs. Vandenberg is the former Hazel H. 
Whitaker. They have two daughters and a 
son, Arthur Jr., who is his father’s secre- 


tary. 
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HENRY A. WALLACE 


by Robert Donovan 
Washington Bureau, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


Henry Agaard Wallace, farmer, editor, 
philosopher, erstwhile Secretary of Com- 
merce and Secretary of Agriculture, and 
former Democratic Vice President, is a 
rallying-point for a conglomeration of Left 
Wing elements in the United States. 

He is not their acknowledged leader. 
He has no cohesive political following. 
But above all others he has been most 
articulate in attacking Wall Street Red- 
baiting, ‘“‘war-with-Russia hysteria,’ com- 
pulsory military training, the Taft-Hartley 
Act and other anathemas of the Left Wing 
groups. 

In July, 1947, a Democratic faction in 
California led by Robert W. Kenny, na- 
tional co-chairman of the Progressive 
Citizens of America, organized a “Wallace 
for President” movement, but it was sub- 
sequently repudiated by the California 
Democratic State Committee. 

There are few men on the present-day 
American political scene about whom such 
bitter controversy swirls as swirls around 
Henry Wallace. Mr. Wallace will surely be 
heard from in the 1948 presidential elec- 
tion campaign. It is even possible, though 
not probable, that he will be the candi- 
date of a third party. 

A crusader for reforms like abolition of 
the poll tax and broader rights for labor 
and a fervent advocate of closer under- 
standing with Russia, Mr. Wallace has been 
an outspoken critic of President Truman, 
who ousted him in 1946 as Secretary of 
Commerce, and he has threatened to “build 
a new party.” 

It has been Mr. Wallace’s contention that 
the Truman Doctrine of aid to Greece and 
Turkey to check Communism was a step 
toward war and that Mr. Truman has sur- 
rounded himself with a cabinet represent- 
ing the philosophy of Wall Street. 

“Under the Republicans,’ Mr. Wallace 
told a Madison Square Garden rally in 
New York on September 11, 1947, “Wall 
Street ran America; under the present Ad- 
ministration Wall Street is all set to run 
the world.” 

Mr. Wallace, whose slogans, such as “the 


century of the common man,” “full em- 
ployment,” and “the ever-normal granary,” 
have been staples in American political de- 
bate for more than a decade, was born in 
Adair County, Iowa, on October 7, 1888. He 
was a registered Republican until 1936 
when he switched to the Democratic party. 
His father, Henry C. Wallace, had been 
Secretary of Agriculture under Presidents 
Harding and Coolidge. Henry Wallace be- 
came Secretary of Agriculture in the first 
Administration of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1933 after a long career as 
editor of his family’s magazine Wallace’s 
Farmer. 

Probably no Secretary of Agriculture in 
American history lived through so much 
controversy as Mr. Wallace in the early 
days of New Deal crop control and the 
“plowing under of 6,000,000 little pigs.” He 
remained in his post, however, until 1941 
when he became Vice President. In 1944 
he failed to win renomination because his 
Left Wing leanings were considered detri- 
mental to the Democratic ticket. 

To the Southern and conservative fac- 
tions of the Democratic party Mr. Wallace 
was “starry-eyed,” a dreamer and visionary 
and far too friendly with labor. 

President Roosevelt rather lukewarmly 
asked the Democratic convention in Chi- 
cago to renominate Mr. Wallace, but he did 
not insist upon it. In a letter to the con- 
vention chairman, Senator Samuel D. Jack- 
son, of Indiana, the President put it: 

“I have been associated with Henry Wal- 
lace during his past four years as Vice 
President, for eight earlier while he was 
Secretary of Agriculture, and well before 
that. I like him and I respect him, and he 
is my personal friend. For these reasons 1] 
personally would vote for his renomination 
if I were a delegate to the convention.” 

In losing the nomination for Vice Presi- 
dent, Henry Wallace lost the Presidency 
for Harry S. Truman, who was chosen ir 
his stead, became President when Mr 
Roosevelt died on April 12, 1945. 

A month before President Roosevelt diec 
he appointed Mr. Wallace Secretary o 
Commerce, a post he retained for mor 
than a year under President Truman, 

On September 20, 1946, Mr. Trumar 
forced Mr. Wallace to resign after he has 


a ed the “get aces with Russia” policy 
t James F. Byrnes, then Secretary of 
tate, at a moment when Mr. Byrnes was 
ngaged in difficult negotiations with the 
Russians at a meeting of the Council of 
foreign Ministers in Paris. _ 

“Henry Wallace returned to private life 
mut not to obscurity. He became editor of 
"he New Republic, and from its pages 
nd the speaker’s platform he kept up a 
teady attack on both parties and bran- 
lished the threat of a third party in 1948. 


“ARL_WARREN 
_ by Earl C. Behrens 


Political Editor, San Francisco Chronicle. 


‘arl Warren flashed to national political 
rominence in 1946 when he carried off 
oth the Republican and Democratic 
ubernatorial nominations in California— 
Mm unprecedented occurrence in American 
Olitics. 

The California Governor previously had 
hand in Republican national slate-mak- 
ig in 1944, when he was offered and turned 
own the chance to be Thomas E. Dewey’s 
inning mate. But his sweep of the Cali- 
nia primaries forced the G. O. P. leaders 
) recognize his potentialities for top spot 
1 their presidential ticket in 1948. 

His 1946 feat of defeating the Democrats 
1. their own primary brought Warren 
andicaps as well as acclaim, however. 
Ime old-line Republicans quickly raised 
1e point that any man able to win such 
=partisan backing might not be “enough 
’ a Republican” to suit them. 

As much as his proved ability to win 
emocratic votes appealed to a Republi- 
wn party hungering for national power, 
1e Old Guard made no bones of its fears 
at it might be difficult to tell whether 
‘arren was a Democrat or a Republican 
ice he moved into the White House. 
Bolstering their fears was the fact that 
‘arren, who is a veteran of World War I, 
id will be fifty-seven when the 1948 elec- 
on rolls around, hasn’t always seen eye 
eye with his party’s leaders in Washing- 
n. 

There was the time, for example, when 
e Republicans in the Hightieth Congress 
sre booming income tax cuts. Earl War- 


Tren announced he thought such cuts 
should wait until the government made a 
bigger dent in its national debt. 

What’s more, he told his fellow Republi- 
cans that tax cuts, once they were made, 
should be aimed to relieve lower income 
groups first. This happened to be the 
Same argument used by President Truman, 
in vetoing the tax bill twice. 

For another thing, he publicly endorsed 
universal military training—a step op- 
posed by some Republican statesmen. 

Warren also wants Western reclamation 
and industrial projects developed and 
wants federal aid to do it. While a staunch 
critic of too much centralization of gov- 
ernment in Washington, he bluntly repri- 
manded Republicans in the House Appro- 
priations committee when they slashed 
federal reclamation funds in the 1947 
budget. 

On the question of prices, Warren said 
that there was “too much haste in remov- 
ing a good many of our controls” and that 
Congress should have used “a more orderly 
approach.” 

On the international front, he has come 
out for the Marshall Plan, the United Na- 
tions, and a strong military establishment 
for the United States, squelching some 
suspicions that he might have isolationist 
leanings. 

As Governor, Warren has sponsored com-= 
pulsory health insurance, disability in- 
surance, liberalization of workmen’s com- 
pensation and an extensive social welfare 
program, 

In the 1946 landslide—when he was re- 
elected by the record-smashing bi-partisan 
poll of 2,344,542 votes—Warren was sup- 
ported by the American Federation of 
Labor. The Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations and its Political Action Committee, 
however, opposed him. 

He has no large personal political ma- 
chine. He won his support from Cali- 
fornians largely by keeping his 1942 cam- 
paign promises and giving the state an 
honest, competent, and progressive gov- 
ernment. 

Among other characteristics, the tall, 
white-haired Californian delights in proy- 
ing that politicians are wrong about poli- 
tics. He demonstrated this first by winning 


"the governorship in 1942 in the midst of 


the war, the Roosevelt era and a top- 


heavy Democratic registration in Cali- 
fornia. California law—which allows a can- 
m didate to run on more than one ticket— 
: was made to order for Warren, who views 
the governorship as a non-partisan office. 
~ On the national scene, he has flitted into 
the limelight and then out again at two 
Republican presidential conventions. He 
“was a nominal “favorite son” candidate in 
1986 and again in 1944, when he turned 
down the offer to run with Dewey. 
Since 1944, Warren has been active in 
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ROLE OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN AMERICAN PUBLIC LIFE 
by PROFESSOR EDGAR EUGENE ROBINSON 


Professor of American History, Stanford University 


Author of ‘‘The Evolution of 


Party Realities in the United States 
OLITICAL PARTIES ARE ACCEPTED 
by all Americans as an indispensable 
’ feature of the American way of life. The 
American people conceive of parties as 
bodies of voters making decisions at stated 
election times. They accept the two-party 
system as fundamental. (And they speak 
of parties as armies using the language of 
warfare to describing their activities.) 

But parties in the United States are also 
seen as organizations with elaborate and 
intricate machinery, acting through party 
representatives in the Presidency, in the 
Congress, and in thousands of offices in the 
local, state and national structure. More- 
over, these parties appear as custodians of 
traditional political doctrines, and as ex- 
ponents of current political platforms and 
policies. In short, political party has a 
varied meaning in all contemporary dis- 
cussion. “Third parties” with unusual pur- 
poses and usually temporary status are ac- 
cepted as necessary, though adding to the 
confusion of the issues. No one doubts that 
the political party in the United States is 
what the voter makes it, for his own use, 
and for the advancement of such interests 
as he has in conjunction with his fellows. 


weds 


convening Western — 
problems and on the executive com 
of the National Governors Conferen: 
As an individual, he is a family man, « 
yoting most spare time to his wife ¢ 
six children—three boys and three girls. 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


Both Democrats and Republicans hold their | 
National Conventions in Philadelphia this 
year; the Republicans the week beginning 
Monday, June 21 and the Democrats be- 
ginning Sunday, July 11. > 


American Political Parties.” 


In philosophic terms, there have been 
political parties embodying the belief in 
the primary importance of leadership 
(Federalist, Whig, Republican); and those 
that put their greater faith in the masses 
of men (Democrat, Populist, Progressive). 
In economic terms, there have been parties 
devoted to particular interests (Socialist- 
Labor, American Labor, Sugar Planters) ; to 
particular programs (Public Ownership, 
Single Tax, Greenback, Free Silver); to 
sectional needs (Southern Rights, Consti- 
tutional Union, Populist). In humanitarian 
terms, there have been parties devoted to 
the program of care for needy, helpless, 
disfranchised (Prohibition, Liberty, Free 
Soil). In class terms, there have been par- 
ties that boldly advanced the programs of 
class advantage (Native American, Social- 
ist, Communist). But throughout the evo- 
lution of the American political party te 
its present stage of development, the de- 
termining characteristic of the “two-party 
system” has been the ability and skill of 
American party leaders in combining ap- 
peals of various kinds, legislative programs 
special interests, and humanitarian pur- 
poses into one general support of a candi- 
date for the Presidency, with, of course 


—— 


Continental Congress was in reality 
convention of a political party. In ori- 
it was the creation of extra-legal com- 
es (in the separate colonies) at no 
acting under a grant of authority of 
‘kind, and made up of men who, what- 
r their differences, were a unit in agita- 
on for a general political purpose. 
The great pronouncement of this Con- 
ress, the Declaration of Independence, 
the platform of a political party. It was 
statement of general principles. It aimed 
) win supporters to the cause of independ- 
ce. Its sponsors did not conceive of it as 
descriptive of the reality of government at 
she time. It has been in subsequent days 
shat this document has been made to fit a 
“ole for which it was not intended. The 
lifficulties which accompanied attempts to 
vealize some of its pronouncements remind 
ne, of the difficulties that frequently at- 
end the transference of campaign pledges 
nto statute law. 
The second great political party in Amer- 
ca met in the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787. It met to propose a solution for 
overnmental chaos. The “Fathers” who 
wepared and presented the Constitution 
or the consideration of conventions in the 
‘arious states were not the same ‘‘Fathers” 
vho had led the party of Revolution. Nor 
lid they rely on the same medium for ac- 
ion. Whereas the party of Revolution had 
rorked outside of the usual forms of elec- 
ion under the laws prevalent in the states, 
he party of the Constitution was content, 
fter the preliminary impetus (in extra- 
scal groups) to attempt to carry its will 
hrough the medium of the various state 
overnments, in accordance with the prac- 
ices and voting restrictions of these states. 
tt set the tone of party action within law. 


Parties in Congress 


Nevertheless, at the beginning of the 
ational government in 1789, despite early 


eatinatieet did Lae exist. But political di 


in terms of legislative Progra) and ie 
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first administration of George Washiny 0) 


leadership in the national governme te 
Federalists came to support the Executive, — 
and Anti-Federalists, to oppose. This align- _ 
ment first appeared among the voters in 
the election of 1796, and was more clearly 
marked as the Federalist versus Demo- — 
cratic-Republican division in the “revolu- — 
tion of 1800” which placed pesces Jeffer- 
son in the Presidency. 2 

From the inauguration of Jefferson in 
1801, to that of Jackson in 1829, the party 
struggle is most clearly seen in terms of 
the growing sectional divisions (East, West, 
South). The central theme of discussion 
was the extent of federal power, and it oc- 
cupied the Congress, and gave successive 
Presidents their place in party history. But 
in truth it was an era in which factions in 
states and in Congress—and among the 
voters—precluded a full development of 
national political parties. National party or= 
ganization and its great agency, the na- 
tional convention, had yet to appear. But 
the party division in Congress and among 
the limited number of voters continued 
Federalist versus Democratic-Republican 
until 1820. It was natural that such should 
be the case as long as the practices of pre- 
Constitution days dominated in the states, 
where impermanent groups’ gathered 
together for transitory purposes, and as 
long as the electorate continued to be dom- 
inated by men who had been colonials and 
subjects of a king. 

By the end of the third decade of the 
nineteenth century, however, the United 
States of America had grown to a popula- 
tion of thirteen million in a federal union 
of twenty-four states. Manhood suffrage 
had become an accepted fact. The exclu- 
sion of Negroes from the franchise, as well 
as the existence of property qualifications 
in a few of the states, did not greatly mar 
the picture of a democracy as seen by the 
average American in 1830. 

The division of the voters of the country 
in the election of 1828 reflected the divi- 
sion in the Congress since 1825, where the 
parties were Jackson and anti-Jackson. 


ame “National Republican” included 
onents. ‘f 


- American party, and many others. 
held conventions, 
a nominees before the voter, mar- 
shalled adherents at the polls, but never 
_ attained the Presidency and seldom elected 
nominees to the Congress. But they were 
an avenue of expression for thousands of 
“free Americans.” 

_ In the meantime, the Whig party, which 
~ after 1885 came to absorb the National Re- 
_ publicans, and the Democratic party, each 
a coalition of various interests—economic, 
- social, political, sectional—battled as the 

_ “two parties” for control of the national 
- government. On the whole, the Whigs were 

representative of large business units, the 
banks, and the “conservative” elements. 
The Democrats included the mechanics, the 
small farmers, the small businessmen, and 
some radicals. Though the Whigs tended 
to support high tariffs and the Democrats, 
“free trade,” neither party was a unit on 
the question of slave power and neither 
party had a consistent record on public 
land policy nor on internal improvements. 
Despite loud protestations of leaders that 
the Democratic was the party of the com- 
mon man, the party gave large support 
to leadership as a primary factor in prac- 
tical politics. The Whigs, admittedly the 
party of the upper classes, yet drew con- 
siderable support from the middle class, 
particularly in the rapidly growing Middle 
West. Both parties, being coalitions of var- 


alignment of voters, as well i { 
ments of party leaders and the 
form declarations, revealed the act 
sition of political parties on issu 
Democratic party split over the issu 
slavery extension, and two candidate 
peared at the polls—Stephen A. | 
and John C. Breckinridge. The Whig p pa 
had lost its place to the newly orice 
publican party, and the middle of the 1 


stitutional Union party). Lincoln, 
nominee of the Republican party, w : 
had had its first presidential nominee, 
John C, Frémont, in 1856, stood on a pl. 
form that opposed the extension of slavi ; 
but did not propose to interfere wit ? 
slavery in southern states. The party was 
pledged to free homesteads, a protective 
tariff, and a transcontinental railway. 
decision at the polls in November of 1860 
did not give Lincoln a majority vote, nor 
a majority control in the Congress. But t e 
plurality in the electoral college made h 

President-Elect. : 


Party Organization 1864-1904 

The Republican party was given contro 
of the Congress by the secession of south i 
ern states, but narrowly missed loss of co re 
trol of the House of Representatives int 
mid-term elections of 1862. Only by a WN 
tional Union ticket in 1864 (Lincoln a 
Johnson) did the Republican party keer 
control. From this election to that 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1904, the Republica 
and Democratic parties fought out their 
battles before the electorate, first upc 
issues that arose out of the war; second 
on economic questions that came to be ) 
pressing importance in the rapidly develop= 
ing industrial society; and third, up 
questions that arose out of the expansion 


: or sixteen. years (1875-81, 1883- 

95). Only for eighteen of the forty 
deerepablicaus in control of both 
of the Congress and of the Presi- 


roughout the forty years the Demo- 
tic party carried the incubus of having 


g “saved the Union,” Inevitably, after 
ithdrawal of federal troops from 


c aan under the leadership of its one 
3 esident in these years (Grover Cleveland) 
ame the agency of tariff reform, termed 
zee trade” by its opponents. The Repub- 
an party, emerging from the war years 
the party of industrialists and finan-~- 
ers, ‘became more and more the party of 
high protective tariffs. 
_ By the middle of the period it was clear 
1at party power in the United States was 
? ercised by two extra-legal party organi- 
ions. The national committees of these 
entztin were all-powerful, not only 
choosing and controlling nominees, but 
o in determining party declaration, and 
ten in the political action of their repre- 
ntatives who attained public office. It 
came increasingly evident to Democratic 
d Republican voters that within each 
arty membership there must be developed 
eater powers to combat the autocratic 
owe;rs of party bosses. The call for more 
mocracy referred as much to party pro- 
edures as it did to partisan programs. 
"These years were marked by the repeated 
vidence of compromise on the part of na- 
ional organizations. Yet at the end of the 
eriod, as at the beginning, the Republi- 
ans were nationalist, expansionist, and in- 
lustrialist, and the Democrats were in- 
lined to oppose in each of these fields. 
‘The forty years (1864-1904) witnessed 
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Anti-Monopoly in 1884 and Union 
in 1888, would be displaced by more 
manent forms of party organization. 
Socialist Labor party appeared in 1892, and 
in 1900 the Social Democratic (forerunner 
of the Socialist) first pail in a Rote 
tional election. 
The platforms of third parties, 50. im- 
portant in indicating the direction Of: 
American thinking, were seed beds for the — 
development of ideas later taken over by zi 
the “great parties.” This is seen in the cap-— ae 
ture of the Democratic party by the “Sil- _ 
verites” in 1896. But throughout the pe- 
riod less spectacular adaptations were 
made, and in view of the ever-present need _ 
of each of the parties to win support in all es 
parts of the country and amid all types of pe 
voters, it became an accepted procedure i 
not only to balance East and West in ap- — 
peal but also to embody in platforms ap- — 
peals to the conflicting economic interests — 
on tariff, “trusts,” and currency. More and 
more, Congress became the arena not only ~ 
for the battle of sections, but also for the © 
conflict of classes, and the Presidency an 
office in which the premium went to a man 
skilled in adjustment and compromise— — 
and leadership in coalition. 
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Party Life in the United States 


Down to our own day, American political 
parties have flourished as agencies for the 
expression of public opinion, and as agen~ 
cies for the selection and support of men 
who hold public office, Operated by men 
not elected by the people, parties have been 
responsive to public pressure only as their 
actions were subject to the vote of the 
people in elections in which party candi- 
dates appealed for votes. Yet these par-~ 
ties, as they aspired to control the na- 
tional government, or as they achieved that 
control, of necessity have accepted the 
leadership of men who appear before the 


p! 
desired results in the eation! of govern- 
ment and in the advancement of social 
5 welfare. Party managers have kept parties 
alive, but Presidents have given them sub- 
3 “cai and meaning. 
- Quite outside of party organization, the 
Sat ten years have witnessed the most 
phenomenal growth of political activity on 
- pehalf of Labor, for example, the American 
Labor party in New York State. This has 
‘been in self-defense because of the in- 
creasing power of special interest “pres- 
; sure groups.” Lobbying in some form has 
been characteristic of American politics 
since the days of Alexander Hamilton. But 
in the past fifty years, despite laws re- 
- stricting the activity of lobbyists and much 
unfavorable publicity, it has reached a 
- point where political party organization in 
Congress is frequently at the mercy of 
elements responsive to relatively small but 
powerful elements of the population 
(American Legion, National Association of 
Manufacturers). Frequently the same prin- 
ciple of threat has been transferred to ac- 
tion against party organization outside of 
the Congress, and thus special interest 
political activity groups have achieved a 
more powerful place in the drama of 
American politics (American Federation of 
Labor, Political Action Committee). 


Characteristics of Party Activity 

There are five aspects of American party 
practice that continue to baffle all stu- 
dents of politics and to mislead many for- 
eign observers. Each is based on the funda- 
mental conditions of American political 
life, and each has developed in the actual 
experience of American public men. 

(a) The fact that the presidential vote 
is cast by states, and the fact that the elec- 
torate is spread over a continental area 
make it inevitable that a successful na- 
tional party organization must come to 
terms with the powerful state parties. At 
the same time, because of the weight of 
even the smaller states in the electoral col- 
lege, the national organization must have 
an appeal to voters in every section of the 
country. This explains the importance of 
New York, Illinois, Ohio and California 
machines in national strategy. It also ex- 


" nigedes Gatscenanaty 


the vote in certain cae states 


tional basis. The agrarians al freque 
found this to be the case, and the prot 
tive tariff has had to be defended in a d f<| 
ferent way in different parts of ane - ; 


and of factions, has it an opporteaain to 
function in office. Likewise, only as the op- 
position party has had a great vote of pro 
test has it furnished the necessary weight 
in Congress to prevent extreme measures” 
by the party in power. Just as, thus far, a 
class party has been unthinkable in office — 
in America, so, too, it is unlikely that a 
powerful vote of opposition will disappear. © 
The experience of the past twelve years is — 
the surest proof of that. 3 
(c) Always important in the functioning 
of democracy, battles within the two par= 
ties have grown increasingly important 
since the opening of the twentieth century. — 
Often when it is said in despair that the 
final struggle in November is a sham bat- — 
tle, it has been forgotten that the primary 
struggles have been productive of definite 
result, and that preceding the election un- 
der our representative system, the battle 
on issues has been narrowed to an area ind 
which there can be productive result. This — 
was true in the preliminaries of the battle 


" 
of 1896 and of that of 1912. t 


(ad) Rule by party caucus in each house 
of Congress is an essential of party success — 
in legislation. Yet, again and again, insur- — 
gents have successfully thwarted party 
rule—as dramatically demonstrated by — 
Senator LaFollette and other western Re- 
publicans in 1924, Yet in 1925 the attempt 
of the Republican caucus chairman to bar 
them from party councils was in vain, be- 
cause votes were necessary to organize the , 
Congress. The call of Secretary Wallace in. 
1945 to bring unity in Democratic party ac-— ; 
tion by expelling “insurgent” Democrats 
Was unavailing. Presently Wallace himself 
was cast in the role of insurgent, i 

(e) Party unity is hard to attain in the 
United States for a reason peculiar to our 
acceptance of party designation by states. 


oat a President of the named party. 
voters of the state support the 
as a party man—the national 
ind the national committee protest 
vain. This often makes a mockery of 
y platform, and defeats an effort to 
; party program. The successful insur- 
cy of George W. Norris and the inde- 
ent position frequently taken by 
mocratic senators during the past decade 
*e manifestations of the difficulties facing 
aders in the Presidency. 


The Presidential Campaign of 1948 

Two powerful party organizations exist 
today, and function in every section of the 
ation. From the smallest voting precinct 
to the national electorate, they are bend- 


i orgia a ti not be ac-_ 


ass men and women are devoting all 
of their attention to this; a million or 
more are giving considerable time to tte 
Large sums of money carry the financial 


individuals and organizations that are af- 
filiated with the party or are expected to 


Meuitoontent of 1948, At least one cararteg 4 


i 


burden of these activities. Those in charge 
have political relations with thousands of 


be. Millions of voters are receiving pub- — 


licity on current questions, and are ex- 


pecting to vote party tickets. Within this — 
mass of voters of such size, there are many _ 


political beliefs, countless political propo- 
sals, and innumerable party planks. The 
platforms are in the making; the leaders 


are jockeying for position; and the voters — 


are preparing to vote for party candidates 
for offices local, state and national. 


* 
MINORITY PARTY MOVEMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


by HARRY W. LAIDLER 
* Executive Director, League for Industrial Democracy 


Author of ‘‘Social-Economic Movements.” 


VN 1854, THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AP- 
“ peared on the national scene as a 
minority political party formed to grap- 
ple with the problem of slavery. It rose 
rapidly in political stature, and in 1860 
was able to secure the election of its 
2andidate, Abraham Lincoln, as President 
of the United States. Since those days, the 
presidential chair has been occupied al- 
sernately by representatives of the Re- 
jublican and Democratic parties. No third 
sarty has risen to the rank of a major po- 
itical party in the nation as a whole, 

On the other hand, numerous municipal, 
tate and national parties have developed, 
lave won local victories, and have exerted 
, profound influence on the political think- 
ng of the country, on the platforms of the 
najor parties, and on city, state and fed- 
ral legislation. 

In the national field, before the turn of 
he present century, among the minor po- 
itical parties which made their appear- 
nce were the Land Reformers in 1872, the 
¥reenbackers in 1876, the United Laborites 
n 1888, and the Socialist Laborites, the 
opulists and the Prohibitionists in 1892. 


In 1878, the Greenbackers, with their pro- 
gram of currency reform, secured over a 
million votes, while 14 years later this 
record was duplicated by the Populists. 
Most of these parties regarded the manipu- 
lation of the nation’s money and credit as 
the root of all evil, though the Socialist 
Labor party insisted on the need for an 
entire change in the economic system. 

In 1900, Morris Hillquit and other ac- 
tive members of the Socialist Labor party, 
critical of the anti-A. F. of L. policy of 
the S. L. P., the attempt of Daniel DeLeon, 
its chief figure, to impose too rigid a dis-~ 
cipline on its membership, and the party’s 
failure to give sufficient attention to im- 
mediate reforms, split from the S. L. P, 
and joined with Eugene V. Debs of Indiana, 
Victor L. Berger of Wisconsin and others 
to form the Socialist party. They nomi- 
nated Debs, former president of the Ameri- 
can Railway Union, as candidate for 
President in the 1900 campaign and the 
following year completed the structure of 
the party. 

Debs received in 1900, 96,878 votes. Four 
years later the vote quadrupled to 402,000; 


eae ra ard re re 
von them 56 mayors, over 
, a number of state legis- 


Th Pp y's influence paring these years 
trade union movement was con- 

able, Socialists founded many trade 
“unions and in 1912 secured for their candi- 
¢ date, Max Hayes, one-third of the votes 


party during that period also did a vast 
ducational work through its literature, 
and lectures in behalf of a socialistic or- 
der of industry “under which the principal 
industries of the country would be publicly 
owned and democratically managed for 
: the common good.” 
It likewise did much to promote labor 
nd social legislation. In its platforms of 
‘those days it advocated and did effective 
2 pioneering educational and political propa- 
_ganda for many measures which were later 
adopted and enacted into legislation by 
_the major parties, such measures as those 
in behalf of women suffrage, progressive 
income, inheritance, corporation and fran- 
- chise taxes, workmen’s compensation, old 
age pensions, unemployment insurance, a 
minimum wage, a shorter work week, the 
abolition of child labor, effective factory 
inspection, conservation of natural re- 
sources, public works for the unemployed, 
the curbing of the power of the courts to 
issue injunctions in labor disputes, the 
establishment of a department of labor, 
the expansion of public educational, 
health, and recreational services, and the 
increase of public ownership of electrical 
and other utilities. 

The party likewise gave the initial train- 
ing in social action to tens of thousands 
of men and women who later became sig- 
nificant forces in the life of the nation. 

In 1912, the party found many of its 
immediate demands included in the plat- 
form of the Progressive or “Bull Moose” 


4912 led to increased inter 


for president of the A. F. of L. The © 


“of ‘the Progressiv : essive pe 


legislation, while assuring cute 
Woodrow Wilson and the defeat of 
Howard Taft. Although “Roosevelt 
campaign received nearly 4% million 
700,000 more than Taft, the Progr essiy 
party, later deserted by its sta 
bearer and many “Roosevelt Republica sa 
soon passed out of the scene of action. “4 
Following 1912, the Socialist party be- 
came weakened by the fight toma 
more moderate elements and William . 
Haywood, head of the Industrial Wor 5 
of the World, and his followers, who 
vocated sabotage and direct action 
means to social change. In this fight 
advocates of democratic, parliamen 
socialism were victorious and Hayw 
was expelled from the party. In 1916, 


ie against war and militarism, re-— 
ceiving a vote of 585,000. 3 

Following America’s entrance into w 
the party adopted an anti-war resolution ~ 
at St. Louis. This led to action against 
many Socialist officials, and Eugene V, 
Debs was imprisoned for delivering — 
Canton, Ohio, an anti-war address. The 
stand of the party led to the resignatio: 


City, however, it conducted in 1917 one 
of its most popular campaigns under the 


dozen city and state legislators. 

After the war, the party’s strength w: 
sapped by a split within its ranks in 191 
over the Communist issue, but in 1920, 
Debs, the party’s presidential candidate i 
for the fifth time, campaigning from. 
prison—Woodrow Wilson having refuse 
him a pardon—received a vote slight 
larger than that of 1912. a 

In the same elections, the Farmer-Labor 
party, in its only presidential campai 4 
nominated Parley Christensen as its stand- 


We 


-bearer, and ran up for him a vote of 
55,000, against 919,000 for Debs. 

After the election of Harding to the 
idency, there developed in the ranks 


of labor, particularly among the railroad 
Le a demand for a higher status for 
he nation’s workers. Labor began to talk 


in terms of nationalization of railroads 


and other utilities, of improved social 
legislation, and of independent political 
action. It followed closely the growing suc- 
2esses Of the British Labor party, and 
ormed in a number of instances local 
sabor and Farmer-Labor parties. 

In 1921, several groups among the ma- 
shinists, the Railroad Brotherhoods and 
jther unions, joined with the Socialists in 
ihe organization of the Conference for 
srogressive Political Action. The Socialists 
oOined the Conference in the hope that 
he movement thus started would ulti- 
nately lead to the formation of a nation- 
vide labor party in opposition to the Re- 
ublican and Democratic parties. 

In 1924, the Conference issued an appeal 
0 labor unions, farm organizations and 
ther progressive groups to send delegates 
© a convention to be held at Cleveland on 
uly 4, to select a national ticket. 

The nomination of Calvin Coolidge, as 
epublican candidate and of John W. 
avis, legal adviser of the House of Mor- 
an, as Democratic candidate for President, 
ad brought bitter criticism from many 
rstwhile supporters of the old parties, and 
elegates poured into the convention hall 
‘om all over the country. 

The convention unanimously nominated 
senator Robert M. LaFollette for Presi- 
ent and Senator Burton K. Wheeler for 
ice President. It adopted a platform 
hich endorsed the demands of organized 
bor on injunctions and living standards, 
anounced monopoly, advocated public 
ynership of water-power and railways, 
trict public control of all national re- 
urces, and recognition of agriculture as 
ie basic industry of the country and 
hich urged the abrogration of the power 
‘the Supreme Court to nullify legisla- 
on. LaFollette during the campaign de- 
ared that the two old parties were “in a 
mdition of moral bankruptcy.” 

Farm and labor organizations throughout 


and over 4,750,000 votes were cast for the 
Progressive candidates—considerably more 
than was expected at the heginning of the 
campaign. 

Socialists and many other Progressives 


strove to follow up this campaign with 


the organization of a permanent Progres- 
sive farmer-labor party. But LaFollette, a 
very sick man, was unable to give the 
movement any aid. Many of his political 
supporters returned to the two old parties, 
and when a special convention was finally 
called on February 21 and 22, 1925, the 
Railroad Brotherhoods and numerous other 
labor representatives at the convention de- 
clared that they had decided to return to 
their policy of non-partisanship. A num- 
ber of delegates met in a reconstituted con- 
vention and passed a resolution to form a 
hew party. But the Socialists refused to 
take part in it, Morris Hillquit characteriz- 
ing the convention as “little more than a 
motley array of advocates of heterogeneous 
political nostrums with a sprinkling of 
dubious farmers’ organizations and liberal 
progressive groups without constituencies.” 
The most promising progressive third party 
movement of the first quarter of the 
twentieth century thus passed into history. 

The Socialist party continued its activi- 
ties and ran Norman Thomas for President 
in the next five elections. 

In the 1928 elections, the Socialist vote 
decreased to 267,000. In 1932 it advanced 
to 885,000. In 1936, however, there was a 
further split in the movement over united 
front activities, those withdrawing from 
the party forming the Social Democratic 
Federation. This split and the popularity 
in the ranks of labor of President Roose- 
velt caused a decrease in the 1936 vote to 
187,000. In 1940 and 1944 the vote further 
decreased to 117,000 and 81,000 respectively. 

During these years the party continued 
to advocate the formation of a mass party 
of labor, farmers and Progressives. In 1946, 
the party sent representatives to a Na- 
tional Education Committee for a New 
Party, an informal group with official and 
unofficial representatives from trade union, 
farmer, cooperative, educational organiza- 
tions, from the Liberal party of New York 
and from the Social Democratic Federation. 
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the country endorsed the LaFollette ticket, 


{ 


; : * 

The Socialist party in the Forties con- 
tinued to mark up several successes in 
‘municipalities in Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut and other states. 

During the last generation, another 

minority movement, the Communist party, 
has been active on the political scene. 

_ Following the bolshevik revolution, many 
left-wing members of the Socialist party 
joined with recently admitted members of 
the foreign language federations to de- 
mand that it affiliate with the Third or 
Communist International. 

This demand was refused by the party’s 
executive committee, and, after a vain at- 
tempt to “capture” the Socialist party ma- 
chinery, the dissenters met in Chicago in 
late August and early September, 1919 and 
organized the Communist and Communist 
Labor parties. The Communist party was 
dominated largely by Slavic and other 
foreign federations; the C. L. P. by Ameri- 
can Communists. Both groups felt that 
the country was in the midst of a revo- 
lutionary crisis. The C. P. platform declared 
that the party should ever “keep in the 
foreground its consistent appeal for prole- 
tarian revolution, the overthrow of capital- 
ism and the establishment of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat.” 

Shortly after their conventions, both 
Communist parties were driven under- 
ground by the officers of the law. The 
Communist Labor party in 1920 merged 
with a section of the Communist party, and 
formed the United Communist party. For 
a while the remaining group in the C. P. 
refused to unite with the United Com- 
munist party on the ground that the latter 
had cooperated with “the reactionary” 
I. W. W., was “permeated with bourgeois- 
pacifist ideology,’ and could give no as- 
surance to its membership that it would 
remain an illegal, underground organiza- 
tion. 

Early in 1921, the U. C. P. formed a legal 
counterpart, the American Labor Alliance. 
That year also the Communist party lead- 
ers organized the Workers party as their 
above-ground representative though the 
C. P. continued for some time its illegal 
existence. In August, 1922, many of their 
delegates, attending a “secret”? convention 
in Bridgman, Michigan, were trapped by 


federal eehetals, he a on toes 7, 1923, 
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munists announced the liquidation of | the 
underground Communist party. In th 
meanwhile differences between the U. C. 
and other Communists were ironed out and 
the U. C. P. joined the Workers party. © 


In 1924 and 1928, the Communists en- 


tered the presidential campaigns with Wil- 


liam Z. Foster as their standard-bearer ‘ 


receiving 33,000 in the former year an 


48,000, in 1928. In 1927 the party changed © 
its name to the Workers’ (Communist) — 
party, and in 1928, returned to the originals 


title of the Communist party. 
In the late Twenties, 
fights took place between the majority 


% 
bitter factional — 


faction in the party, led by Jay Lovestone 
el 
and Benjamin Gitlow, and the minority 


faction headed by William Foster. 


to realize the imminence of the revolu- 


The 


minority accused the majority of — 


tion in the United States. The majority 


evolved the doctrine of “exceptionalism,” 
declaring that, while a revolutionary crisis 
might be developing in other countries, 


the United States should be regarded as 
an exception. The Communist Interna= 


4 


Wren” 4 
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tional, however, sided with the minority 
group; pointed to numerous incidents in 


the United States which indicated to it 


that a revolutionary situation was de= 
veloping; ordered the party to change its” 
executive committee and demanded that 
Lovestone proceed to Moscow, in order that 
he may be able to secure a clearer view of 
the forces at work in America. When, hows 
ever, on his return from Russia, Lovestone 


had not changed his viewpoint, he was 


expelled from the party together with Ben 


Gitlow, former vice presidential candidate, 


and a large number of his followers, In. 


July, 1929, those expelled formed the Com- 


munist party of the U. S. A. (Majority 


Group) 


by James P. Cannon and Max Schacht- 
man, were purged for their efforts to-or- 


which disappeared after a few 
years. A year before, another group, led 


ganize the Communist League of America 


(Opposition), a Trotskyite group. 

In the early Thirties, the Communist 
party continued its bitter attacks on 
Socialist and other organizations which 
were dedicated to democratic social change. 
In 1932, Foster, presidential candidate, de- 


at ketenes 


ions about peacefully capturing 
Ao for the working class.” 

935, however, after the change in 
the tactics of the Comintern, the Com- 
nunist party under Earl Browder urged 
ed action of all democratic groups in 
fight against fascism. Instead of de- 
ing capitalist democracy a “sham,” he 
naintained that the Communists were ar- 


‘, 
lent believers in democracy. Following the 


man-Russian Pact in 1939, the Com- 
unists reversed their policies again, 
criticized the Second World War as an 
mperialist war, and urged, “not a cent, 
not a gun, not a man for war preparations 
and the imperialist war.” 
When Russia was invaded, however, the 
party declared that the war had been 
transformed into a crusade for democracy 
and threw its support to its prosecution 
and to the election of many candidates of 
the Democratic party who were backing 
“The government’s win-the-war policies.” 
_ On May 22, 1944, the party transformed 
itself into the American Communist Po- 
litical Association and Earl Browder, its 
new president, astonished many friends 
and foes alike by declaring that in the war 
and immediate postwar period the party 
would regard “any plans for American post- 
war reconstruction which are based on the 
introduction of socialism” as, “in effect a 
repudiation” of the aim of American Com- 
munists to unite the majority of the na- 
tion behind the Teheran policies. During 
the ensuing elections the communists sup- 
ported President Roosevelt for re-election. 
The following year, however, there was 
another shift in Communist tactics. In 
April, 1945, Jacques Duclos, secretary of 


a sham and thet there must _ gerously from the victorious — Marxist- 
} iz 


_ structed and Browder was stripped of his — 


if 


Datuecban. Communists for Gwetring “dan. 7 


Leninist doctrine.” Following the pu 
cation of this article, the party was reco 


authority and replaced by William Z. Fos- 
ter as the new leader of the party. A spe- 
cial convention at the end of July unani- — 
mously endorsed the new leftward trend 
and on January 14, 1946, Browder was 
expelled from the party “for gross viola- — 
tion of party discipline, for developing — 
factional activity and for betraying the J 
principles of Marxism-Leninism and de- — 
serting to the side of class enemy Ameri- 
can monopoly capitalism.” 

In 1947, the party agitated for the or- © 
ganization of a mass party and many Com-— 
munists were active in New York State 
in the American Labor party. After the 
establishment of the Cominform, the party, 
while approving most of its policies, re- — 
fused to join the new Communist interna- 
tional body, on the ground that affiliation 
would be used by reactionary forces as a 
means of weakening progressive move- 
ments. The party during these years re- 
ceived a comparatively small vote for its 
presidential candidates as follows: 1928— 
49,000; 1932—103,000; 1936—80,000; 1940— 
49,000. In 1944, no Communist candidate 
was nominated. In this year, the Socialist 
Labor party, which still survived, obtained 
45,000 votes. Trotskyite groups, though ac- 
tive, had no national candidates. 

Throughout 1947, there was much talk 
of a possible new third party movement, 
led, possibly, by former Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace. Students of politics, 
however, saw little chance of forming a 
large third party of the type of the Pro- 
gressive party of 1924, 


NI —————————————————— SS 
With the turn of the century our political history was resolved into a contest between the 
Republican and Democratic parties and since 1900 they have been custodians of the 
country’s affairs. What they have done with this custody and whether they are entitled to 
it now is something we think of vital interest to voters. The following section is devoted to 
a narration of party records, a history of issues and an analysis of the economic and 
social conditions creating these issues. Overlapping is inevitable for two reasons: we 
wanted to give the varying viewpoints of the contributors a fair hearing, and we didn’t 
want fo risk omissions. 
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MARK SULLIVAN 


Columnist, New York Herald Tribune 
Author of ‘‘Our Times’’ 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS OF ELECTIONS 


HE END OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 

tury and the opening of the twentieth 
constituted a new beginning for the 
United States. These were the outstanding 
characteristics of the changing scene. First, 
the United States had become industrial- 
ized: in fact, it was the world’s leading 
producer of iron and steel; possessed the 
world’s greatest railroad net, and was be~ 
ginning to challenge Great Britain’s su- 
premacy in world markets. Second, agri- 
culture’s efforts to reassert itself and re- 
capture political leadership—a leadership 
it had lost as a result of the Civil War— 
had failed in the election of 1896. On an 
essentially agrarian platform, which talked 
free silver but which also expressed con- 
cern over the growing power of integrated 
industry and finance, Bryan as the stand- 
ard-bearer of the Democrats had sought 
heroically to reinstall Jeffersonian princi- 
ples—with a difference—in American pub- 
lic policy. His defeat was more than a 
personal one. It had indicated that the old 
alliance between South and Middle West 
could no longer function. It had proved 
that farmers represented a minority in- 
terest. And it had ended for all time the 
free-silver debate as a burning public 
question. (The Currency Act of 1900 put 
the United States on a gold standard.) 
Third, the American frontier was gone. No 
longer, in an actual or psychological sense, 
could Americans look forward—if eco- 
nomic mischance occurred in other areas— 
to escape into frontier zones to begin life 
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anew as pioneering farmers. The United 
States no longer was a new country; and 
farming, increasingly, was requiring a size- © 
able capital investment for its engagement. 
Fourth, America’s immigration host was 
changing radically. The difference had be- 
come manifest in the late 1880’s; it was to 
become pointed up sharply after 1900. Now 
immigrants from central and southern 
Europe—talking strange tongues and with 
lower standards of living—were to pour 
into the United States. They were to hbe- 
come urban dwellers instead of rural 
settlers; they were to be pressed into 
sweatshops; they were—for the time being © 
—to remain passive in the trade unions’ © 
efforts to organize the American worker. 
Fifth, American industry was just begin- 
ning to become corporate, impersonal, in- 
tegrated, finance-dominated. Up to 1900, 
the original Captains of Industry—the — 
Carnegies, Rockefellers, McCormicks—had — 
personally owned and managed the com- 
panies they had created. Popular opinion to 
the contrary, as a group they had not been 
hard taskmasters. They had modernized 
steel, machine tools, agricultural imple- 
ments, Oil refining, reducing costs and low- 
ering prices. They had had a vision of 
mass production and of a great domestic 
consumer market. And they had helped in 
its realization by raising wages. By 1900, 
the real wages of the American worker 
were twice those they had been in 1850. 
The American worker had the highest 
standards of living in the world. 


I tional Harvester Company, 
ates Steel made their appearance, 
f all—and epitomizing the new 
the last. Formed in 1901 and 
ning most of the important light 
he savy steel companies in the country, 
‘United States Steel Corporation was 
ountry’s first billion-dollar corpora- 
igness alone was not the only hall- 
f the change. The companies had 
reorganized by investment bankers— 
Morgan; Kidder, Peabody and Co.; 
oore Brothers; the National City 
; Kuhn, Loeb and Company. These 
L ng groups dominated business policy. 
fact, it was popularly claimed, there 
re two great financial empires in the 
Inited States whose influences proliferated 
ato every significant aspect of the Ameri- 
1 economic life—the railroads, public 
lities, shipping, heavy industry, money 
d banking. And these were the Morgan 
1 Rockefeller Empires. 


balance of power among ean ktan 
we had Caribbean interests and t 
ing of a Panama Canal was now 1 


equally to nationals of all count 
Open Door policy. : 


Republican oie Big Business, 
expansion, and a state hands-off Baie 


perialism, which Bryan named as the i 
“paramount” issue of the campaign. It was 
an easy victory for McKinley and not too — 
difficult an administration for Roosevelt, 
who succeeded to the Presidency in Sep- 
tember, 1901, when McKinley was assas- 


Sixth, the United States had become a_ sinated. 3 
- CAMPAIGNS AND ADMINISTRATIONS es 
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UST BEFORE THE TURN FROM THE 
19th to the 20th century there began 
hat might be termed the Third American 
evolution. 

‘The First American Revolution was that, 
f course, which freed us from England. 
he Second Revolution was our own Civil 
Jar which shifted political power from the 
sricultural South to the industrial East, 
orth and Middle West. Economic power 
ad shifted in that direction already. Negro 
avery was abolished in the process. 
“After the Civil War, industrialization 
‘eated a new sort of economic slavery, af- 
ccting both whites and blacks. For a peo= 
le still accustomed to think of land in 
lenty and jobs for the asking, the awaken- 
g was slow. It came, with a jolt, toward 


the end of the century to start the Third 
American Revolution which still goes on, 
Generally it has been peaceful. 
Its object is to accommodate our society — 
to the industrial scheme so that its benefits 
can be distributed broadly, and as equi- 
tably as possible, to the people. The instru- 
ments were at hand in government. The 
idea was to arouse the people to use them 
and strengthen them. The owners and 
managers of our industrial economy, who 
were found to be very strongly entrenched 
in government themselves, naturally re- 
sisted. This provoked the conflict which is 
here called the Third American Revolution. , 
This economic-political warfare was — 
opened by William Jennings Bryan in 1896. 
A reaction followed in the McKinley Ad- 


tration, The Niface peers forward." 
‘again under Theodore Roosevelt, — after 
which there was a pause in the Taft | Ad- 


ministration. Again, under Woodrow Wil- 


e. 


son, there was another advance. Thereafter 
came the longest halt during the Twenties, 
_ peginning with Harding, in 1921. 
In the protracted Franklin D. Roosevelt 
_ Administration, the most profound changes 
thus far occurred in the relation of our 
government to its people. This was cut 
~ short by the Second World War and an- 
_ other reaction. 

At its very outset, the forces of conflict 
in our revolution were disclosed dramati- 
_eally by economic conditions. A revolution 
is set off most easily by a catastrophe of 

some sort. This was provided in our case 
_ by the 1893 depression when factories were 
closed, men were turned out on the street, 

farm prices fell. 

There were 15,000 business failures with 

total liabilities of $347,000,000; 574 banks 

closed; 156 railroads were in the hands of 
the receivers. In 1893 there was the bloody 

strike at the Carnegie Steel Mills in Home- 

stead, Pa., and in 1894 the Pullman strike 
in which President Grover Cleveland inter- 
vened and out of which there emerged a 
new figure, Eugene Debs. Revealing the 
power of private finance and the money 
masters of that era, President Cleveland 
had called in J. P. Morgan to the White 
House to negotiate a private loan to stop 
the gold run on the Treasury. The venture 
was quite profitable to the financier and, 
as an index to the psychology of the times, 
made him somewhat of a hero. Just at the 
turn of the century our first billion-dollar 
corporation appeared when J. P. Morgan 
formed the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. This topped off a series of mergers 
and trusts that controlled important nat- 
ural resources and raw materials. Congress 
had passed the Sherman Anti-Trust’ Act, 
but it was not taken seriously, either by 
finance and industry or by government. 
Wages of mill and factory workers averaged 
nine and ten dollars a week around the 
turn of the century. 

For a capsule history of the Third 
American Revolution and its achievements, 
one only has to look back to Grover Cleve- 
land and see how he did nothing with the 


es try to check ie 3 
would have shocked ‘himself 


such a ate Now look forward pe yet 
later and see how Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
in 1933, marshaled all the instrument: 
national government to meet the depres- 
sion of his time and, at the same time, 
acted to raise the farmer and city worker 
to new positions of power and privilege 
more commensurate with their services, by 
using agencies of the national government, 
or creating new ones. _ 
Bryan’s 1896 revolution was agrarian, 
based on a fusion of South and West. The | 
Bryan threat spread terror among the fi- 
nancial and industrial overlords of the East 7 
because of his amazing ability to inflame © 
the masses. It was only beaten back by 
Mark Hanna’s skillful use of the largest 
campaign fund yet raised by any political 
party and by the clever “full dinner pail” f 
promise to workers coupled, as the latter 
was, with hints that factories would close ‘ 
if Bryan were elected. Though thwarted, © 


the Bryan revolution had an influence on : 
all that has followed since. 


4 
‘ % 
HE ANTI-IMPERIALISM, ISOLATION-_ 

ism and pacifism of the Democrats in — 
1900 were manifest in platform declarations — 
against involvement in world politics, — 
against what they labeled the ‘“‘ill-concealed 
Republican alliance with England,” in their — 
condemnation of England in the Boer War, — 
and in their support of a small standing 
army. On economic issues, both parties — 
were against trusts and both were for 
federal legislation for reclamation in the 
West, though Republicans held a reserva= . 
tion that control of water be left to the 
states. Revealing their new interest in in=- 
dustrial labor, Democrats advocated crea= 
tion of a federal Department of Labor. 
Republicans proposed a Department of 
Commerce and Industries. Republicans es-_ 
poused the protective tariff, while Demo-— 
crats condemned the opposition party’s— 
last sample in the 1897 Dingley tariff act 
that. had boosted industrial rates still 
higher. The Democrats lost with Bryan. 
The Republicans won with President Mc- 
Kinley. 


cessfully Many years later. Theodore 
) evelt stepped into the Presidency at 
he age of 43. This act of an unkind fate 
armed G.O.P. elders, and upset their 
plans. They had maneuvered his nomina- 
tion as vice presidential candidate to re- 
move the headstrong young man from the 
overnor’s mansion at Albany. Now he was 
out of his cage. It was not long before he 
broke the bonds and ordered suit under 
the anti-trust laws, hitherto rarely used, 
against the Northern Securities Company, 
a holding company merging three great 
railroads—Burlington, Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern, the latter two parallel out- 
lets to the West. This shocked J. P. Morgan 
who had engineered this deal with Edward 
H. Harriman and James J. Hill. He had 


res thought ane youthrul : iprecticnt Stet do 


the gentlemanly thing.” The holding com-— 
pany was dissolved eventually in 1904 ‘by 
the Supreme Court. Roosevelt’s second 
offense was the manner in which he 
handled the great 1902 coal strike in which | 
140, 000 miners struck for the nine-hour 
day and a 20 percent increase in wages—_ 
they were getting $10.09 a week. After the 
coal operators had balked for months and a 
shortage of coal threatened nationwide dis- 
tress, the President called the operators to 
the White House, talked to them roughly, 
and threatened to take over the mines. | 
The strike was settled to the sputtering of 
the coal barons. ; 

Our expansion as a world power was 
helped by acquisition of the Panama Canal 
project which had bankrupted a French 
company. This piece of business was aided 
and abetted by a fortuitous revolution in 
Panama that had a suspicious smell, 
though the President denied he had any 
part in promoting it. | 


CAMPAIGNS AND ADMINISTRATIONS 


By Mark Sullivan 


Many of the quotations from various sources used in the early part of this survey are printed in the author’s — 


six-volume history, OUR TIMES, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. . 


. I have had the use of a compre- 


hensive digest of party platforms in the 12 presidential campaigns covered by the survey and legislation enacted 


during the presidential terms, compiled by the editors of Information Please Almanac, . 


. In the latter part 


of the survey, contemporary dispatches by the author to the New York Herald Tribune have been helpful. 


HE MECHANISM BY WHICH AMERI- 
can political thought is formulated, 
debated and carried into effect, is the two- 
party system. The two parties are not 
creators of issues; each within itself is 
responsive to its own voters and both are 
responsive to the country. While each 
party has special characteristics, these do 
not compose a permanent difference. Dur- 
ing brief and detached periods, the two 
parties oppose each other head-on, and 
it is this that makes elections. But on the 
long-term basis it is misleading to speak 
of one party as conservative, one liberal. 
During the twelve presidential terms this 
survey covers, two of the most liberal 
measures enacted—liberal in the sense of 
restraint upon business—were the Rail- 
road Rate Bill and the Pure Food Bill. 
Both were enacted during a Republican 
Presidency, Theodore Roosevelt’s, and were 


supported by the practically unanimous 
votes of both parties in Congress. 

Both these measures were outstanding 
enlargements of power for the federal 
government. Support of the two measures 
by both parties negates the assumption 
that one party stands for a strong central 
government, the other against. 

These examples of lack of permanent 
contrast between the two parties have been 
duplicated during many Presidencies; sev- 
eral are mentioned in this survey. 

In 1900, William McKinley, whom the 
Republicans renominated, and William 
Jennings Bryan, whom the Democrats re- 
nominated despite his previous defeat, were 
the contestants. 

In the 1900 campaign there were two 
principal issues. Both, in differing ways, 
were ephemeral. The “paramount issue”— 
the phrase was made familiar by Bryan— 


] eee was agers by the 


on was “our imperial destiny,” affirmed 
that “He (God) has made us adept in gov- 
nt that we may administer govern- 
a long savage and senile peoples. 


2 policy at all. The only foreign soil we 


mus of Panama to build the Canal, the 
rr Islands, and during the First World 
rar as a base for defense of the Canal, 
nd some small Pacific Islands taken in 
World War II and kept as naval bases. 

By the 1940’s, imperialism as an issue was 
in eclipse in the world. Britain had 
abandoned most of its dependencies, and 
seemed about to cease to be an empire at 
‘all. The furore over expansion in the cam- 
paign of 1900 illustrates the ephemeralness 
of some issues which at the time are be- 

lieved to determine permanent policies. 

: In the 1900 Democratic platform, one 
- plank was less a living issue than an epi- 
_taph to a dead one. The platform called 
- for free and unlimited coinage of silver in 


by Louis 
| Theodore Roosevelt had this genius: he 
was alert to subtle changes in the Ameri- 
can temper, and as public opinion reflected 
i new interests and demands so did his ut- 
| terances. The Republicans had won in 
) 1900 and again in 1904—when Roosevelt 
| had no trouble defeating Parker—presum- 
ie ably because Americans still accepted non- 
| intervention by the state in economic mat- 
ters as basic policy. But dissatisfaction was 
growing. Socialism—under the leadership 
of Eugene V. Debs—was spreading rapidly. 


‘called Bryan's position a “poltey 


acquired was a strip of land on the-. power to excite. Congress, on Marchi 
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his act had swept the meer 
nominating him for the Presidency, ar 
he had made free silver the issue i 
campaign. That 1896 campaign had 
the climax of a controversy that had g 
on for decades, over gold as the sing 
standard of currency. ys 
Partly because of the 1896 defeat « zo} 
Bryan on this issue, but more because © 
increase in the quantity of gold due 
discovery of new mines, the issue los 
notes and “Rreasury notes ... shall be : 
deemed in gold ins; 
This status of gokd remained until, 2 
the early weeks of the Franklin D. Roos 
velt Administration (Apxil, 1933) not 
were made no longer redeemable in g 
and gold withdrawn from circilation. C 
sidering the economic and social\efects as 
sociated with any vital change in the basi 
of currency, its intrinsic value and ts pur 
chasing power, one might have sujppose 
that the retirement of gold in 1933 
lead to revival of the old issue. B 


such issue emerged in the campaig 
1936, 40 or ’44, 


1900, decreed the gold dollar as the basis 
currency, and provided that “United Stat 


The muckrakers—popular journalis; 
skilled in the techniques of exposure—wef 
using a large group of new magazines wi 
immense circulations to reveal corrupti 
and manipulation in the American politic 
and business life. Because of great conce: 

trations and resulting controls in a ee 
part of our heavy industry and publ 
utilities, prices began to climb while vag 
lagged behind. The upward movement 

real wages, in short, had ceased. Trad 
unionism—largely restricted to the skille 


Sa 


eated aS ee te the alleged 

onoy ly practices of Big Business. In the 
ne | ear—under Roosevelt’s prodding— 

, Supreme Court for the first time used 


Sherman Act (passed in 1890) to order 
} solution of a holding company, the 
o-called Northern Securities case. Teeth 
put in the Interstate Commerce Act 
ed in 1887) by the Hepburn Act of 
which gave the I. C. C. the power to 
ulate rates for the first time. A conser- 
ion program sought to save America’s 
indling natural resources for the com- 
ion good. No effort was made, however, to 
im nprove and modernize the country’s bank- 
ng system; the panics of 1903 and 1907 
ere the prices we paid. 


These were modest first steps. More 


By Thomas 


"Republicans renominated their “Teddy.” 
de Yemocrats tried a conservative candidate, 
Alton B. Parker, a judge from the New 
York Supreme Court. Roosevelt gave the 
Democrats their worst defeat since 1872, 
eetying all states outside the South. 
_ Pimly seated now, the rough-riding 

esident moved forward along a broad 
front of economic and social reform. So 
offended was the Old Guard Republican 
: sadership in the Senate with his proposal 
to give the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion power to fix railroad rates that the 
task of steering the bill through that body 
was turned over to a Democrat and a per- 
sonal enemy, “Pitchfork Ben” Tillman of 
South Carolina. Likewise a railroad em- 
loyees accident compensation act and one 
simiting hours of work for trainmen and 
milegraph operators on lines in interstate 
remmerce were put on the statute books. 
“cad, as models for private industry and 
Etates, Congress enacted an eight-hour-day 
UW for workers on government public 


of debts—in the Western ‘Hemispne re 
Roosevelt offered his mediation in the w: 
between Russia and Japan; he sent 
American representative to the ‘Algeci as 
Conference of 1906, which patched up t 
differences between France and German 
over Morocco. In the domestic sphere ir 
short, Roosevelt had prevented the spread- 
ing of discontent; in the foreign sph re, 
he had added new laurels to America and 
firmly fixed her place as a world power. 


Can you remember away back when re 

politics the question "But who is going to 

pay for this?"* slowed up a bill's passage? 
—H.I.P. | 


L. Stokes 


works projects and a law forbidding child — 
labor in the District of Columbia. Analysis _ 
and dissection of the whole American 5 
economy were encouraged by the atmos- 
phere of progressivism in the Administra- — 
tion. 

The President also proposed a federal in~ 
come and inheritance tax law to make good 
a reform blocked once by the Supreme 
Court when it invalidated an 1897 income 
tax law. He encouraged a healthy doubt 
about the Supreme Court and the economic 
viewpoints it represented, remarking at one 
time that there were “some members of the © 
judicial body who have lagged behind in 
their understanding of the great and vital 
changes in the body politic, whose minds 
have never been opened to the new applica- 
tions of the old principles made necessary 
by the new conditions,” which was heresy 
enough, in a polite way, but not quite so 
irreverent as his description of one of its 
members as “an old fuzzy-wuzzy with 
sweetbread brains.” 


- The amnoarete nomination—of a New 
York State judge, Alton B. Parker—was a 
‘return of the party to control by its con- 
servative wing. 
- That the Republicans should nominate 
“Theodore Roosevelt was practically certain. 
After taking over the Presidency following 
the assassination of McKinley in Septem- 
ber 1901, Roosevelt quickly took a line of 
his own, a conspicuous departure from 
the conservatism of McKinley. 

The principal expression of Roosevelt’s 
line of policy was attack upon monopoly, 
trusts, and big business. Early in his Presi- 
dency, he battled with coal mine owners 
and New York bankers associated with 
them, to make them arbitrate differences 
with the mine workers. Equally dramatic, 
and also taking place during the first year 
of his Presidency, was his prosecution of 
the Northern Securities Company, a holding 
company into which three great North- 
western railroads had been combined. 

With his official actions went unofficial 
denunciations, expressed in phrases that 
caught the public ear—‘law-defying cor- 
porations of immense wealth” and promise 
of regulation phrased as ‘‘the Square Deal.” 
The sum of all gave Roosevelt a strength 
which assured him control of the party. 

In the 1904 election, Roosevelt’s victory 
was unprecedented, in size of his majority 
and number of states carried. His fight 
against monopoly and trusts had brought 
to him much of Bryan’s Democratic follow- 
ing. Partly by this accretion to normal Re- 
publican strength Roosevelt made gains in 
what had previously been the Democratic 
Solid South, carrying Missouri, the state’s 
first departure from the Democrats since 
the Civil War and Reconstruction. 

Roosevelt, elected, gave out, as if in spirit 
of awed responsibility, a statement which 
put into formal words, and accepted as a 
limitation binding upon himself, a tradi- 
tion of American politics which, though 
unwritten, had by nation-long tradition 
almost the force of law, certainly the status 
of a rule of our political system: 

“On the fourth of March next I shall 
have served three and one-half years, and 
this three and one-half years constitutes 


By Mark Sullivan 


my first term. The Se dustin whi 
limits the Presidency to two terms regards — 
the substance and not the form. Under no — 
circumstances will I be a candidate for or ‘ 
accept another nomination.” 

That statement was destined to pelt 4 
quoted as authority and argued over many 
times. It was cited when Theodore Roose- — 
velt himself, after completing the two | 
terms he had limited himself to, and after — 
being out of office one term, tried for an= 
other in 1912—defending his attempt on — 
the ground that the rule against a third / 
term applied only to a third term im- | 
mediately succeeding the first two. , 3 

The statement was quoted again when, — 
in the 1920’s, Calvin Coolidge was in the ; 
same situation that Roosevelt had been in, 
serving a term to which he had been di- 
rectly elected following one into which he 
had entered as Vice President after the ~ 
death of President Harding. The wish of 
some Republicans to nominate him for — 
another term in 1928 brought the two-term — 
rule into debate. The rule, and Theodore 
Roosevelt’s statement of it, was again 
quoted, and debated with extreme heat, in ~ 
1940 when, for the first time, the rule was 
broken by another Roosevelt, F. D., in his 
successful candidacy for a third term. 

Two laws enacted during Roosevelt’s 
second term stand out as a long stride in ; 
assertion of the power of the federal goy- — 
ernment, especially over business. 

One was the Hepburn Railroad Rate Act 
of 1906. This extended greatly the author- 
ity of the federal government over rail- — 
roads. It gave the Interstate Commerce — 
Commission power to fix railroad rates, and — 
added express companies and pipe lines to 
the Commission’s dominion. 

The other law that made Theodore 
Roosevelt’s second Administration high 
tide of a trend in government, was the — 
Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906 (supple- 
mented by the Meat Inspection Act of the 
same year). 

In several ways, this law was a momen- 
tous. innovation. While technically it was 
recommended by Roosevelt as an exercise 
of the power of Congress to regulate inter- 
state commerce, it was an unprecedented 


ndividual states had police power to 
the sale, but while some did this ef- 
ively, others did not. The essential aim 
he Federal Pure Food Act was to do it 
a nation-wide basis. This raised another 
onstitutional objection to the bill, as a 
trespass upon the rights and functions of 
he states. It was the states’ rights objec- 
on that accounted for last-ditch opposi- 
tion to the bill. 

The overwhelming size, near to unanim- 
ty, of the votes for the Pure Food and 
the Railroad Rate bills showed that the 
people resented the power of business as 


4 1908 
By Louis 
- Roosevelt asked for the election of his 


friend William Howard Taft as an endorse- 
ment of his policies. Taft won easily over 
Bryan, running for the third time, and 
Roosevelt left the country to hunt in Africa 
and tour Europe. Taft, unhappily, did not 
pOSsess Roosevelt’s gifts—or his adapta- 
bility. Trust prosecutions were pressed 
vigorously and in 1911 the Supreme Court 
ordered the dissolution of the Standard Oil 
and American Tobacco Companies. The In- 
berstate Commerce Act was _ further 
strengthened by the passage of the Mann- 
mlikins Act of 1910. A National Monetary 
Commission was set up to recommend a 
complete overhauling of the country’s 
sanking system. Conservation measures 
vere pushed. All these were gains. But Taft 
sould not stand up to the high protection- 
ists in his own party. 

The result was the Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
9% 1909—and the country’s confidence in 
Taft disappeared. 

In reality, Taft was reaping the whirl- 
vind which Big Business had been sowing 
luring the previous decade. Great integra- 
ions, monopoly practices, declining real 
yvages, labor hostility, banking domination 
—the resistance to those reforms which 
vere long overdue—not only split the Re- 


f necessitated or meant an increase in t 
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power of government as such, and an in- ly 
crease in federal power as against that of 
the states, then the people wanted that as 
a means if not an end. If bringing about 
the change included exalting the Presi- 
dency as against Congress—in the Colereaan 
sional debates and in popular discussion — 
there was much about presidential “dicta-— 
tion” by Roosevelt—the people, in their 
mood of the time, wanted that, too. — 


fs 
> - ‘ 
The Electoral College is unique among all Z 
institutions of learning. When its students | — 


vote a man most likely to succeed, he 
always makes good. —H.B. 


publican party wide open but indicated — 
that fundamental changes in governmental 
policy were necessary. Insurgency in the 
Republican party—ied by Norris of Ne- 
braska in the House and LaFollette of Wis- — 
consin in the Senate—raised its head. The 
Democratic party took a new lease on life. 
In consequence, the Democrats captured 
the House in 1910 and won a number of im- 
portant state elections. Not the least of 
these was the election of Woodrow Wilson 
as Governor of New Jersey. 

The years 1910-12 were simply prepara- 
tion for the great debate of 1912. The Dem- 
ocrats established the Pujo Committee to 
investigate concentration and control in 
money and credit. They attacked the pro- 
tectionism of the new tariff law. They 
called for a complete re-examination of the 
country’s railroad and trust policies. So 
did the Republican insurgents. Forming 
the National Progressive Republican 
League in 1911, these issued a manifesto 
which declared: “Under existing conditions 
legislation in the public interest has been 
baffled and defeated.” At the same time the 
Socialists—with a powerful press and 
strong support in the trade unions—were | 
extending their influences widely. Even fs 
more disconcerting were the successful i 


It 
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a oa I mean not merely that i 
es fair play under the present rules 


more substantial equality of opportunity 
and f reward for equally good service.” 


bof Big Bak ‘ 2 

ee regulation of the paleo. 

in the interests of the public welfare. — 
In February, 1912—while ue ; 

LaFollette and his program but becs 

believed the Wisconsin Senator could 


obtain the Republican nomination—Ri 
velt tossed his hat into the ring. He woul L 
run if nominated. 


It is a well-established fact that kncial ‘ 
citizens are cool to the third party idea. 
Many voters are so bigoted on this sub- 
ject that they will not even join a second | 
party if they can help it. —H.B. | 


By Thomas L. Stokes 


Democrats, having lost with a conserva- 
tive candidate, Parker, turned for the third 
ime to Bryan. Roosevelt, exercising his 
party leadership, handpicked William 
Howard Taft of Ohio who had never served 
in an elective office but had proved ad- 
ministrative ability as Secretary of War 
and Governor General of the Philippines. 
_ Each party tried to outdo the other in 
- pledges of reform, creating among them a 
pattern of proposed changes that had an 
_influence far into the future. One reform 
i; proposed by Democrats, the federal licens- 
ing of great corporate entities that oper- 
ated in interstate commerce, still is an is- 
sue today. 
A change had occurred in the relations 
between the Republican party and labor 
_ that was significant for the future. Samuel 
Gompers, the orthodox President of the 
A. F. of L., had been alienated by the Old 
Guard leadership in Congress, in other 
ways, by the adamant refusal of Speaker of 
- the House Joseph G, Cannon, known as 
“Czar’’ Cannon, to recognize anyone even 
to speak on behalf of bills for an eight- 
hour day. Hitherto, Republicans had nur- 
_ tured labor. But the attitude of the con- 
 servative party leadership shifted and 
’ Gompers found out after the election that 
he was unwelcome at the White House. 


Taft stumbled at the outset of his Ad- 
ministration into a common pitfall for 
Presidents, the tariff, from which he never — 
recovered, though in many particulars he 
carried forward the Roosevelt program. 
A tariff program supposedly designed to 
help agriculture was exploited by indus- 
trialists and their representatives in Con- 
gress to boost industrial rates to new 
heights in the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act. 
His signature of the bill, against which ten | 
leading Republicans from the West had j 
voted, identified him thereafter with the 
Old Guard, conservative wing of the party. 
Out of this party ferment there began to 
develop a new progressive movement that, ‘s 
for the time, centered about Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette of Wisconsin. Taft's 
stewardship got a decisive vote of ing 
confidence” in the 1910 congressional elec- 
tions when Democrats captured the House. 
The revolution was on in earnest. Taft 
tried to recoup. 

He opened an anti-trust campaign on 
several fronts that far outdid the T.R. 
“trust-busting,” winning, among other vic- 
tories, dissolution of the American To-. 
bacco and Standard Oil combines, which 
were cut up into smaller units. Taft gave 
his support also to two other measures long 
termed “socialistic’—that were enacted in 
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(cont.) 


he income tax amendment to the 
Constitution, a reform endorsed both by 
nim and by Roosevelt before him, was 
approved by Congress and ratified by the 
states a few days before Taft left the 
White House. The Constitutional Amend- 
ment for direct election of Senators, which 
Democrats had first advocated some years 


defore, was ratified in May, 1913, a few 
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weeks after the close of his regime. But 
Taft was discredited in the eyes of a large 
part of his party, and by the man who still 
regarded himself as leader, Teddy Roose- 
velt, who had returned from his widely 
publicized expedition to Africa and a tri- 
umphal tour of Europe in the midst of the 
anti-Taft revolt to disavow his one-time 
protégé and listen to the siren voices of 
his devoted followers who wanted him to 
run for President again, 


By Mark Sullivan 


3 The strength of Theodore Roosevelt as 
Jarty head made it predestined that the 
tepublican nominee of 1908 would be 
vhomever Roosevelt approved. Conserva- 
ives had no say. He chose William Howard 
faft, who had been his Secretary of War. 
Bryan as Democratic leader, nominated 
limself. Within the party Bryan had 
Mower to control, and some right to. Four 
ears before, he had stepped aside, letting 
he conservatives of the party nominate one 
f their own, Parker. The disastrous defeat 
£ Parker gave control back to Bryan. But 
no the eyes of much of the public, he had 
uffered decline. Roosevelt, by bringing 
bout the Railroad Rate Act in 1906, had 
ttracted to himself many Democrats who 
ad previously supported Bryan on the 
ailroad issue. Bryan, sensing the loss, and 
triving for a new railroad issue, arrived at 
overnment ownership. But he was obliged 
> bear in mind also the fundamental 
vemocratic issue, states’ rights. Seeking to 
sconcile the two issues, he straddled both 
1a way that struck the country as queer: 
., . the trunk lines (to be) operated by 
he federal government, and the local lines 
y the several state governments.” 
Democratic and Republican platforms in 
908 were largely a condemnation of 
1onopoly and trusts and restraint of big 
usiness. On this the Republican “point- 
ith-prides” included approval of them- 
ves for adoption of the Railroad Rate 
ct during the Roosevelt Administration. 
‘oing back to 1889, they took credit for the 
herman Anti-Trust Act. In the same spirit 
ley promised further action to control 
yilroads, and further control over poten- 
ally monopolistic interstate corporations. 


Competing with the Republicans, the 
Democrats proposed barring directors from 
serving on competing corporations, and 
proposed federal licensing of corporations 
controlling 25 percent or more of the na- 
tional output of the products they made. 

The 1908 platforms also competed on 
labor reform measures. The Republican 
promises included an 8-hour day on pub- 
lic works, a child labor law for the District 
of Columbia, investigation of mine dis- 
asters, strengthening of laws against im- 
porting contract labor, limiting use of 
injunctions against labor unions. The 
Democratic platform promised limitation 
of use of injunctions against unions, im- 
munity of unions from the laws against 
Testraint of trade, the 8-hour day on gov- 
ernment work, liability law, establishment 
of a Department of Labor. 

The similarity of the 1908 platforms 
showed that the mood of the country, was 
for greater restraint of business, greater 
freedom and helpfulness for labor, and con- 
sideration for farmers. In sum, enlargement 
for the individual and the common man, 
restraint for organized business and wealth. 

In the Republican platform of 1908 was 
one plank that had been perennial in their 
platforms for decades—indorsement of pro- 
tective tariffs. When they won the election, 
they passed the Payne-Aldrich Act within 
five months. During the debates, some 
dozen Republican Senators—who became 
well known and potent as “the insurgents” 
—opposed the bill, and appealed to Presi- 
dent Taft. He did nothing to modify the 
bill, Perhaps his doing nothing was an ex- 
pression of temperament that put him in 
contrast with Roosevelt and caused the 


"public to feel diminishing esteem for the 


" easygoing Taft. 


f 


Taft signed the bill, and publicly de- 


fended it. Thereby he brought upon him- 


self disaster. For the Payne-Aldrich tariff 


law, through violent attack upon it by 


- both the Democrats and the insurgent Re- 
~ publicans, as well as Western farm spokes- 
men and much of the country’s press, be- 


came an issue in the 1910 congressional 


~ election. 


1912 


-1916 a 


back, which characterize the politics of 2 
country having the two-party system. 


By Louis M. Hacker 


The domestic problems facing Woodrow 


- Wilson were not easy to resolve. There was 


no doubt that labor’s share of the national 


. income was inadequate: in fact, labor was 


on the defensive, for trade unionism had 
stopped growing significantly after 1905. 


_ Long hours, poor wages, the beginnings of 


the speedup, child labor and chronic un- 
employment made the workers an under- 
privileged group in the American commu- 


nity. And while corporate industry was 


powerful, it was not capable of keeping its 
own house in order. It was not as efficient 
as it should have been; despite its links 
with finance, it could do nothing about the 
business cycle. Chiefly at fault was the 
primitive banking system. Business condi- 
tions continued spotty until mid-summer 
1914; there was a recession even before the 
European war broke out; and hard times 
really hit the United States in the follow- 
ing months. The N. Y. Stock Exchange 
closed down and unemployment was large. 

In his first inaugural, Woodrow Wilson 
pledged his Administration to the support 
of three major domestic policies, namely 
tariff revision, banking and currency re- 
form, and trust legislation. In less than a 
year and a half these major objectives 
were achieved. His Administration had a 
greater significance, for it was a turning 
point in American public affairs. It marked 
nothing less than the beginning of state 
interventionism on a large scale. Not quite 
the whole field of social relations and in- 
dividual needs was covered; it remained for 
the New Deal to fill in the gaps. But the 
social reformers of the first decade of the 


twentieth century were at last being heard 
The Underwood Tariff Act of 1913 cull 
rates sharply, expanded the free list, sought © 
to apply the principle of protection only to 
infant industries and was the first tariff 7 
law to incorporate an income tax—this 
time without fear of judicial interference, © 
for the Sixteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution had been ratified earlier. The Fed= 
eral Reserve Act was passed and signed © 
later in the year. It tried to overcome the 
inadequacies of the national banking sys-— 
tem by giving the country an elastic cur-— 
rency and a real reserve mechanism; more, 
it made the first effort to control booms 
and depressions in the business cycle by 
providing for the re-discounting of com-= 
mercial paper, the raising and lowering of 
discount rates, and open-market operations 
by the reserve banks. Anti-trust legislation — 
took two forms—the passage of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (September, 1914) 
and the Clayton Anti-Trust Act (October, 
1914). The first created a new agency with 
greater powers than the Bureau of Corpora~ 
tions: it was both to investigate and regu- 
late, in this latter connection issuing 
“cease and desist” orders against com= 
panies engaging in unfair business prac- 
tices. The Clayton Act specified the illegal 
methods; it outlawed certain corporate 
practices, notably those that had to do 
with interlocking directorates; and it freed 
labor from action under the Sherman 
Law. Section 20 of the law also sought to 
protect organized labor from the indis- 
criminate use of injunctions by the federal 
courts. Enough to say that the last two 


eo 
t until the writing of ‘Sec- 
y of the National Industrial Re- 
of 1933 and the Mogae Labor 


her legislation included: the Federal 

m Loan Act of 1916 which at last cre- 
ed a machinery for the financing of agri- 
sultural mortgage credit; the LaFollette 
amen’s Act of 1915, which was a charter 
liberties for America’s seamen; the 
eating-Owen Child Labor Act of 1916, 
vhich tried to end child labor (the Su- 
oreme Court, however, soon declared the 
r unconstitutional); and the Adamson 
W of 1916, which established the 8-hour 
ay on interstate railways. The New Free- 
jom might have continued along the road 
ot social reform; after all, the questions of 
sOcial security and a more equitable dis- 
ribution of wealth had not even been 
ouched. But before long Europe was 
lunged into war, and the maintenance of 
American neutrality at once began to in- 


7% 


By Thoinas 


Teddy Roosevelt was in a _ strategic 
9oSition to serve the purposes of others 
han his enthusiastic admirers. Big in- 
erests saw in him a foil to divert the 
movement for Bob LaFollette, a much more 
langerous man in their eyes; and so a blue 
ibbon group of financiers, headed by 
xeorge W. Perkins of U. S. Steel and In- 
ernational Harvester, who had large re- 
ources to tap for campaign funds, cannily 
macked the former President. But the Re- 
sublican convention was safely under the 
humb of the party organization with its 
vatronage-controlled delegates, and renomi- 
uated Taft. The Teddy Roosevelt delegates 
solted, held a convention of their own, and 
n a religious frenzy seldom surpassed in 
ur political history acclaimed T.R. as the 
andidate of the Bull Moose Progressive 
-arty—from Teddy’s boast “I feel as strong 
‘S a bull moose.” In a long-drawn-out con- 
‘ention at Baltimore, Democrats nominated 


purchases multiplied—a ~ Swartine Code 
had commenced. In 1915, thanks to per-— 


production increasingly became tied to the ~ 


Allied war effort. It is a mistake to assume 


that this was the only or indeed significant — 
stake that we fought for. The flouting of 


our neutral rights by Germany and the 
growing awareness on the part of Ameri- 
cans that the Germans were aiming at 


mission accorded to the Allies to raise loans — 
in the American money market, American — 


; 


world domination made the United States _ 
more and more pro-Ally. Wilson pursued a _ 


scrupulously correct neutral policy. On this 
basis he sought re-election and after a 
closely contested canvass he triumphed 
over Hughes in 1916. The next Administra- 
tion was preoccupied almost entirely with 
questions of war and peace. There was no 
preparation for the postwar; so that not 
only the rejection of the peace but the bad 
recession of 1920-21 made the end of the 
New Freedom an unhappy one for Woodrow 
Wilson. 


L. Stokes 


Woodrow Wilson, Governor of New Jersey, 
former college professor and President of 
Princeton University, on the 46th ballot. 
The still powerful William Jennings Bryan 
threw his influence behind Wilson to over- 
come the candidate previously leading, 
Champ Clark (Mo.), Speaker of the House. 

It was one of the most brilliant cam- 
paigns of our history, because of the in- 
tellectual caliber of the three candidates, 
from which Wilson emerged as victor with 
42 percent of the total popular vote. The 
party split had doomed the Republicans. 
Roosevelt got 27 percent of the popular 
vote and carried six states. Taft got 23 per- 
cent, with only two states in his column, 
Vermont and Utah. 

A great progressive wave was sweeping 
the country and Wilson rode it. His Ad- 
ministration blossomed luxuriantly—with 
reduction of the tariff to reduce the cost 
of living; an income tax law to spread more 


fork aie snare it more widely 
igh ae by government. The 


. e al Trade Commission Act set a8 a 
federal agency for investigation of unfair 
& de ‘practices, including monopoly. The 
‘eC eral Parm Loan Act created a dozen 
ederal land banks to provide easier credit 

: farmers. The Adamson law fixed an 


ght-hour day on the railroads. 


ten battleships and a half dozen li 
cruisers, established a Council of Nati 


tion by the government of a fleet of 
chant ships. z, 


By Mark Sullivan 


Following the Republican defeat in the 
congressional elections of 1910, friends of 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Republicans 
- whose interest was to have their party re- 
- tain the Presidency two years later, urged 
- upon Roosevelt that the party might he 
_ defeated if Taft was the candidate. 

Five months before the Republican con- 
vention of 1912, seven Republican Goy- 
ernors signed a round-robin soliciting 
Roosevelt to run against Taft for the presi- 
dential nomination, With this call not yet 
made public, Roosevelt on Washington’s 
Birthday, 1912, made a speech at Columbus, 
Ohio. In it he laid down a personal plat- 
form, differing from actions and attitudes 
of Taft; Roosevelt called it a “charter of 
democracy.” On his way home from Colum- 
bus, be answered a question by a reporter, 
gave the country another of his trenchant 
phrases: “My hat is in the ring.” 

For three months two men, a President 
and an ex-President, once intimate friends 
as well as intimate associates in high office 
and in public life, slam-banged each other 
in the eyes of an amazed country. Roose- 
velt, to captain his forces in person, went 
to the convention in Chicago, an unprece- 
dented aggressiveness on the part of a 
candidate for a presidential nomination. 

But the Republicans nominated Taft. 


Roosevelt with his aides and followe 
called a convention for two months later, 
to organize a third party. The Progress 
National Convention in 1912 was the mo: 
formidable attempt at a third party sin 
before the Civil War, with the most pop 
leader and presidential candidate, 


more favorable conditions. 

It was a sign of the endurance of 
two-party system in America that the Pr 
gressive party neither succeeded in its ini- 
tial attempt at the presidency, nor lived 
afterward. By the time of the 1916 presi. 
dential election, the Progressive party 
ceased to exist. Its quick fading was a le 
son remembered by ambitious or idealistic 
leaders who contemplated starting new 
parties. The only future attempt havi 
much formidableness was that of LaFol- 
lette in 1924, and he carried only his ow. 
state, Wisconsin. ~ 

In the 1912 election the Progressives ca: 
ried six states, the Republicans only two. 
Democratic success was assured by the R 
publican split. The beneficiary of it was 
Woodrow Wilson, who had been nominee 
mainly by the liberal wing of the party 
including decisive help from Bryan. E 

The platforms of the three parties iz 


OaArvies 1n 


increased free- 


es and the Democrats, the chief con- 
ders in the 1912 election, there was a 
at distinction in the attitudes which 


distinction was suggested by two slo- 
; that came to describe the platforms 
d aims of the respective parties—The 
rogressives’ “The New Nationalism”; that 
the Democrats and Wilson “The New 
eo. Roosevelt and the Progressives, 
le they set their faces sternly against 
usts and big business, recognized eco- 
omic usefulness to the country that 
ui ight go with bigness in some cases. They 
ould cure the evils of big units of busi- 
ess by putting them under extremely rig- 
rous regulation and control. Wilson was 
zainst them utterly; he would destroy 
nem, or enforce upon them competition 
nd restraints by which they would cease 
> be very big. Wilson’s attitude was much 
ke that of Bryan’s, “Private monopoly is 
itolerable and indefensible.” 
‘Wilson, elected, set quickly and vigor- 
usly upon carrying out the promises of 
ie Democratic platform and himself. Two 
rents of the most deep-reaching impor- 
ince, one taking place after Wilson’s elec- 
on, but before his inauguration, the other 
ithin the first three months of his Presi- 
sncy, were not traceable to his leadership. 
bey were the fruition of processes that 
ad gone before. The Income Tax Amend- 
ent to the Constitution had been initi- 
ed by a Republican Congress in 1909. The 


‘The 1948 election falls on November 2, the 
‘earliest day possible. Our two parties must 
realize that they have less time than usual 
‘to save the country from each other.—H.8. 


0 dp Dye te ; 5 ot 
ations of the 


income tax amendment affirmed the r 
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The two ame 
Saray t ' 

: e outstanding Jand : 

tion of American ‘political 


low, eines may tbe taxed, not leu: 
proportion to their means but out of 7 


use of as a check upon amassments 
property, could be automatic and in a 
vincible. ; 

The amendment for the direst election 
of Senators was in the same spirit of mo 
direct participation in political processes 
by the voter, as in the direct primaries. 
Both the direct election amendment and 
the income tax were expressions of the iy 
prevailing mood of the people to" which — 
both parties paid deference. dite) 

Wilson pressed through Congress the Aa 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act, prohibiting inter- 
locking directorates of competing com- — 
panies and other practices tending toward 
monopoly. Labor unions, however, were ~ 
exempted from the anti-trust laws. The © 
Wilson legislative program also included — 
the Adamson Act, limiting working hours © 
on railroads. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion was established to supplement execu- 
tion of the anti-trust laws and forbid un- 
fair competition. The Glass-Owen bill set 
up the Federal Reserve System to check 
what Wilson and the Democrats denounced 
as the “money trust.” The laws put through 
Congress during the early part of the Wil- 
son Administration were an extraordinarily 
comprehensive program of reform. 

Presently, however, the momentum of 
Wilson’s pressure for his reform measures 
was slowed down by attention he had to 
give to trouble in Mexico. Then came June, 
1914. Europe’s war, even before we were 
involved in it, or many of us felt it was 
our concern, had its way with important 
social reform. 


The law limits individual campaign contri- 
butions to $5,000, but a donor's sons eften 


write their own nice checks. And so do his 
sisters and his cousins and his aunts.—H.B. 


Bo The re-election of Woodrow Wilson and 
wr resumption — of German assaults on 
erican neutrality almost coincided. The 
yerman decision to use the submarine 
gainst our shipping, the exposure of a 
‘German plot to involve Mexico against us, 
— and the Russian Revolution—freeing that 
land from autocratic domination—made 
our entry on the side of the Allies inevi- 
- table. On April 6, 1917 the United States 
be in the war. Mobilization for the war 
effort at once took place. A national draft 
inducted almost 3,000,000 men into the 
national service—and, in the 19 months of 
our participation more than 2,000,000 of 
these were sent overseas. The great force 
- of American manpower was felt in the 
Spring of 1918 and our fresh troops under 

- an American command undoubtedly turned 
_ the tide of battle. America’s vast resources 
-also were thrown into the war. In the 
period June, 1917 to April, 1919 more than 
21 billions of dollars were raised by 5 popu- 
lar loan drives and an additional 10 bil- 
lions by taxation: we financed our own 
- war needs and—to the tune of 10 billions 
_ of loans—those of our Allies. A whole group 
of wartime agencies made its appearance 
to coordinate industrial production, manu- 
facture ships and aircraft, expand agricul- 
tural plantings, turn out more fuel, enlist 
labor’s cooperation. A Committee on Pub- 
lic Information sought to inform our peo- 
ple and those of the world of our war aims. 
We were fighting to make the world safe 
for democracy and to establish a world 
order that would guarantee international 
peace. The Attorney General and the Post- 
master General concerned themselves with 
hunting down and punishing dissent— 
with unnecessary harshness, however, thus 
curbing the freedom of the press and jail- 
ing men who, while they may have been 


The campaign manager's life is full of hard 


work and headaches. He seeks no reward 
for his devoted services except the grati- 
tude of the Republic and a job as Post- 
master General. —H.8. 
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mistaken, were for ‘the motes par 
to American principles. bee SS 

A miracle of production occurre 
there was failure to check the 
climb of prices or to assure labor’s ‘fail 
share of the mounting national incom 
From 1914 through 1918, wholesale price 
increased 100 percent; from the end 
the war into 1920, they went up another 
20 percent. From 1914 to the end of © 
war real wages dropped almost 20 perce’ 
It was not until 1920 that labor’s wages 
caught up with increases in the cost 
living. As a consequence of these pressurt 
labor organized and became more militant 
Membership in trade unions, which had 
stood at 2,000,000 in 1914, increased t 
more than 5,000,000 by 1920. There were 
many wartime strikes. On the other hand, 
radicalism’s influence declined; that of th 
socialists’ because its leadership was anti- 
war and that of the I. W. W.’s because it 
was prosecuted and jailed. 

As soon as the war closed, business’ ad~ 
justment to the peace was uncertain. Bg 
by the middle of 1919 there was a real 
boom due to heavy consumer purchasing, 
the resumption of construction, anal 
foreign demand. Prices shot up, there was, 
a vast credit expansion, inventories piled 
up. A crisis, however, took place in May, 
1920 and a recession continued for almost a 
year. During this period the general level 
of wholesale prices dropped more than 40 
percent; unemployment became wide- 
spread; and agriculture entered into a de- 
cline from which it did not recover until 
the New Deal’s program revived it. With 
Wilson ill in the White House and the goy- 
ernment helpless in the face of these 
events, the presidential contest. of 1920 
took place. It resulted in an overwhelming 
Republican victory. ( 


(a 


Television is apt to be a pretty terrible 
thing in election campaigns. For one thing 
it is going to make it certain that you see 


your mistake before and after voting. 
—H.1.P. 


xt of war’—became the Democratic 
npaign slogan and perhaps provided the 
ine margin of victory by which 
row Wilson was returned to the White 


Charles Evans Hughes, who was drafted 
from the United States Supreme Court by 
the Republicans, aside from lacking 
rmth, was also an inept campaigner, and 
ame identified with the Old Guard 
ng of the party. It was one of the closest 
ietions in our history. The East had 
ieserted the Democrats. The South and 
she West and the border sattes rolled up 
she victory which would not have been 
2ossible, however, without Ohio, a lone 
jasis for the Democrats. 
“He kept us out of war’ was becoming, 
aowever, Only a pious hope. Germany an- 
10unced resumption of unrestricted sub- 
narine warfare in a gamble for victory by 
tarving out England. Soon thereafter 
nore American lives were lost by sinking 
9f merchant vessels. The verdict for war 
was given by Congress on April 6, 1917, 
ifter the President’s dramatic appearance 
4 night at a joint session to ask for it. 
The country was ill-prepared. But it 
cnuckled down for its crusade to “make 
he world safe for democracy” in a regi- 
nented state that, for the time being, 
huffied off all pretense of democracy. 

To make the peace and realize his vision 
f a League of Nations to end wars and 
ocial and economic injustices all over the 
yorld, Wilson went to Europe and sat down 
n Paris with shrewd diplomats who were 
ot so idealistic, now that the Prussian 
aenace was chained. Secret commitments, 
ntered into even in the throes of war 
fhile Wilson was talking idealism, gradu- 
lly were revealed and some were written 


There is always a political campaign on to 
rescue the Americans from the income tax. 
But if they are ever rescued there will 
probably be a tax on the rescue. —H.I.P. 


“4 " Oy el ae 
Beet she. rea of Versailles which also, 


however, contained Wilson’s dream of a 


y 


d 


League of Nations. He had unwisely taken | ; 


ho Republicans with him to Paris and ‘50, 


when he returned, he found that the peace 


had become a partisan issue at home. The 


people, weary of war, reacted to elect a 


plea for a Democratic Congress to uphold 


him, and he saw his dream begin to fade. 


+ 


Republican Congress in spite of Wilson’s — 


i 


An appeal to the people in a cross-country — 


tour ended tragically for him when he 
collapsed after a speech at Pueblo, Colo- 
rado. He came back to Washington to be- 


come henceforth an invalid in the White 


House, with resultant confusion of counsel 
and direction of affairs that weakened his 
Administration with Congress and the 
people. Now an embittered and obstinate 
old man, broken in health, he refused any 
compromise on his beloved League, and so 
lost it when the Senate rejected it and put 
nothing in its place. 

The waning days of his Administration 
saw passage by Congress of four measures 
that he did not like. He vetoed the Volstead 
Act to impose national prohibition. Con- 
gress passed it over his veto. But he could 
do nothing about the Constitutional 
Amendment, the Eighteenth, writing na- 
tional prohibition into our basic law. Nor 
was he an advocate of extending the vote 
to women which Congress proposed in sub- 
mitting the 19th Amendment a few months 
later. One of his last acts before he left 
the White House was to veto the Fordney 
Emergency Tariff Act which he condemned 
for its economic isolationism in a message 
that outlined with uncanny accuracy just 
what would happen if that policy were 
pursued. Events of the ensuing decade 
bore him out. He did not forecast the 
ultimate in the great depression that ended 
the delirious decade of the Twenties, but 
all the implications of such a catastrophe 
were in his solemn final warning. 


Some of our statesmen seem to feel that it 
is not dignified to woo the Presidency. They 


think it looks better to stay quietly at home 
and wait for a Leap Year proposal.—H.B. 


rocrats, while carefully indefinite 
: the future, nevertheless stressed 


lication that he would continue to keep 
out of war, that was intended, and re- 


i "months of the war, had gone to extremes 
" toward keeping out of it. Two weeks after 
: the outbreak in Europe he had issued a 
_ proclamation: “We must be impartial in 
thought as well as in action, the United 
States must be neutral in fact as well as 
in name.” He had spoken of the war, in his 
address to Congress in December 1914, as 
- “a war with which we have nothing to do.” 
- But presently Wilson, partly as a taking 
account of changing public thought and 
emotion, but more as an evolution of his 
own mind, began to advocate preparedness. 
In his December, 1915 message to Congress 
he recommended strengthening the armed 
forces. By steps, he advanced his position, 
reaching a point at which he advocated “a 
_ great navy second to none in the world.” 


By Louis 

The Harding and Coolidge Administra- 
tions seemed to mark the return to simpler 
and happier times. We lived in splendid 
isolation (although we continued ito in- 
tervene in Latin American affairs); gov- 
ernment withdrew its intercession from 
economic and social concerns (although 
the ugly scandals of the Harding Adminis- 
tration demonstrated that complacency had 


1920 — 1924 
M. Hacker 


cial change was passed. : 

Soon after the war, though under 4 3 
administration of Wilson, yet having | Yo) 
essential relation to it, two amendme 
to the Constitution were adopted. The 19 
proclaimed August 29, 1920, gave wom 
the right to vote, thus potentially dou yt 
the number of voters. The 18th Amend- 
ment, declared in effect January 16, 1920, 
forbidding manufacture, sale and transpo 
tation of intoxicating liquors, led to a po= 
litical commotion (accompanied by some 
changes in social conduct and attitudes) ~ 
that raged throughout the 1920’s. The con 
troversy over National Prohibition ended 
in an unprecedented anachronism, the 
adoption in 1933 of one amendment, the 
21st, in order to repeal another amend- 
ment, the 18th. 

Wilson’s record was enough to re-ele 
him, at least certainly not to be an impedi- 
ment to his re-election. (His victory was sO 
narrow that the Republican candidate, | 
Charles E. Hughes, went to bed the night of 
the election thinking, as did most of the 
press and the country, that Wilson heads 
been defeated.) 


its price); we proved we could have our. 
cake and eat it too. The tariffs of 1921 ong 
1922 shut Europe’s goods from our shores 
—but what matter? Our loans naan 
exports. Agriculture and coal were in de- 
pression—hbut there was no need to worry 
over consumer demand, for the magical in- 
vention of installment credit permitted 
the purchase of automobiles and house~ 


a 


eer ee ane with the 
the first emergency quota law 
J gu and a permanent one in 1924, 
prion had watched Negroes stream 


izens. Labor, too, was lulled into 
cceptance of a conservative order of 
ue 3. Trade union membership declined; 
forts were made to organize the mass 
ction industries; no voices were raised 
inst the new giant integrations in in- 


e more. 
he fact is, labor was willing to settle for 


cs 
_ 


=. 
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_ Compromise was the order in both na- 
ional conventions in the selection of 
andidates. A deadlock at the Chicago Re- 
ublican convention among three leading 
andidates—General Leonard Wood, Sen- 
tor Hiram Johnson of California, and 
sovernor Frank O, Lowden of Ilinois—was 
roken on the tenth ballot by the com- 
romise nomination of Senator Warren G. 
larding of Ohio. A strict party organization 
fan in the traditional mold, with a 
ecord bare of any achievement of conse- 
uence, a small-town editor by profession, 
flarding had been picked by Old Guard 
saders in the now historic “smoke-filled” 
oom in the Blackstone Hotel. For the vice 
residential nomination, the convention, 
n one of those occasionally successful 
tampedes from the floor, had chosen 
tovernor Calvin Coolidge of Massachusetts, 
yho was notable chiefly for a pungent 
tatement he made during the Boston 


U OF 


has been pointed out that during 
0-14 real wages in the United States 
d still; and during 1914-18 they had 
pped. From 1918 to 1930, real wages in 
United States increased 100 percent! 


By Thomas 


invention, industrial ‘neoucniiae fi 
creasing—but it was increasing 


percent of the country’s family populati 
while they got 42 percent of the countr 
income. In effect, a concealed “profit i 
flation” was occurring and the prosperity 
of the twenties was, therefore, based o 
credit: credit to finance foreign customers ~ 
of our great surpluses and credit to finance 
consumer purchases of automobiles and 
household goods. - 

Boom had returned by 1922 and it ge j 
in such a climate of self-congratulation — 
that America elected Coolidge in 1924, 


L. Stokes 


police strike—“There is no right to strike — 
against the public safety, by anybody, 
anywhere, any time.” Fi 

The Democratic convention at San ~ 
Francisco went for 44 ballots before it 
compromised on another Ohioan, Governor 
James M. Cox. For vice presidential candi- 
date, the Democrats took Franklin D. 
Roosevelt of New York who had been 
identified with the Wilson Administration 
as Assistant Secretary of Navy. 

If the intention of the G.O.P. Old Guard — 
oligarchy to have its own way thereafter, — 
to stop all nonsense about reform, to take 
the government’s hands off business and 
to run the government for its own ends 
was not obvious enough in the way it 
hand-picked a pliable instrument in the 
easy-going, amiable Ohio Senator, then it 
was plain for all to see in the sort of cam- 
paign it ordered for him. They confined 
him to his own front porch in Marion where 


I 


\ke aR 
net delegations and ssoee in agreeable ~ 
latitudes: contrived in the muddy Eng- 
_ lish familiar to small-town, middle-class 
fi journalism. He set the pitch of his cam- 
_ paign with the comforting phrase—“back 
AY to normalcy.” In vain did Cox and Roose- 
-velt, in whirlwind nationwide tours, beat 
_ their fists in frustration at the wall of 
} apathy, the listlessness. The lassitude, the 
‘let-us-alone attitude of the people then 
and in the era that followed was well 
_ described by the editor of the Democratic 
New York World, Frank I. Cobb, who said 
the people were willing to die but not to 

_ think for their country. 

Cox and Roosevelt came out for the 
League as Wilson had asked for it, without 

compromise. Harding, treading gingerly be- 

tween the Senate isolationists who had 
nominated him, on the one hand, and some 

_ distinguished internationalists in the party, 
on the other—Charles Evans Hughes, A. 
Lawrence Lowell, Elihu Root, William 


50 ctect range of Sectetany rates. 
was important, not of itself, for it wa 
little used, but as the first step in the 
later broader delegation of tariff-making 
authority to the Executive, thus removing 
this function from the log-rolling atmos- 
phere that always surrounded considera~_ 
tion of tariff bills by Congress. be 
The big-hearted President, who had a 
warm love for people as individuals, which — 
he had demonstrated by pardoning Eugene 
Debs on his first Christmas in office, won 
a major reform in the field of social wel- 
fare by persuasion when he induced the 
steel industry, at a conference of its leader 7 
at the White House, to establish an eight-— 
hour day. But he permitted his Attorney 
General, Harry M. Daugherty, the politica 
strategist who had brought about his 
nomination, to seek the most sweeping 


Howard Taft—advocated “a free association 
of nations.” But he never explained what 
that was, or the manner in which he pro- 
posed to get it. 

Harding was elected by the biggest land- 
slide yet in American political history. He 
got sixteen million votes to nine million for 
his fellow Ohioan. Cox carried only the 
Solid South, and lost Tennessee. A fairly 
sizeable dissent showed itself in nearly a 
million votes for a candidate who was in 
jail. Eugene V. Debs, Socialist, was serving 
a sentence in the federal penitentiary in 
Atlanta, Ga., for violating the Espionage 
Act by publically proclaiming his opposi- 
tion to the war. 

Quickly the Old Guard Republican man- 
agers of Congress re-enacted the Fordney 
Emergency Tariff bill which Wilson had 
killed with his veto and against which he 
had warned; reduced taxes on the rich, 
though not to the extent sought by the 
great idol of the privileged, Secretary of 
Treasury Andrew W. Mellon, the Pittsburgh 
financier and industrialist; and then closed 
the door effectively against international 
economic cooperation by putting through 
a comprehensive range of tariff increases 
in the 1922 Fordney-McCumber Act. This 
did contain an innovation that was com- 
mendable, the so-called “flexible tariff” 


labor injunction in American history. In 
the domain of civil liberties, labor and 
progressivism suffered generally in a con-— 
tinuation by William J. Burns, chief of 
the Bureau of Investigation in Daugherty’s — 
Justice Department regime, of the “red 
raid” type of persecution initiated at the 
end of the Wilson Administration by At-_ 
torney General A, Mitchell Palmer. . 

The “hundred percent Americanism” of 
the times was cruelly distorted in revival 
of the Ku Klux Klan with its racial and : 
religious persecution. The moral letdown 
among people, which found an outlet also” 
in defiance of the new prohibition law and 
a disregard of law in general, reached into’ 
top political quarters in Washington— 
though the public did not discover until 
after the President had died how he had 
been betrayed by spoilsmen friends in pub-= 
lic office who took the election mandate for 
“back to normalcy” very personally and too 
literally in the most sordid saternalia of : 
graft and corruption since the Grant Ad-= 
ministration. 

Agricultural depression, slowly spreading 
in the West due to the loss of foreign 
markets for wheat that piled up a surplus 
and knocked down the price, reflected 
itself in the 1922 Congressional elections 
by the unseating of some G.O.P. regulars 


tion ‘in Deerecs resulted in 
rt of measures to alleviate farm 


he feld of foreign affairs, Harding 
ietly dropped his “free association 
tions,” yielding to the powerful iso- 
mist clique. Harding thus evaded a 
Ositive leadership that might have 
anged the course of history. 

He had a spectacular alternative in the 
ashington Arms Conference. Secretary of 
te Charles Evans Hughes proposed gen- 
1 reduction of navies on a five-five-three 
io for Great Britain, the United States 
nd Japan, which subsequently was em- 
odied in a ten-year treaty. The assembled 
Bins also prepared a nine-power treaty 
uaranteeing the integrity of China and 
he Open Doocr there. 

‘Stricken in San Francisco on the way 
ack from a trip to Alaska, Harding died 
uddenly, Aug. 2, 1923. Calvin Coolidge 
ucceeded—a man who had come up in 
Olitics, routine step by routine step, by 
linding his own business and asking no 
mpertinent questions about established 
astitutions, government or private, and 
rith none of what he would have called 
fancy notions” about changing things. 
irst unveiled as the strong, silent type, 
Thich he distinctly was not, he gradually 
50k on the beguiling ways of a character 
etor—plain “Cal” or “Silent Cal’—an 
mage that served perfectly the purposes 
f the business and financial lords of 
merica who guessed rightly that he would 
ot try to upset anything. 

Hardly had he settled himself in office 
hen the unsavory doings of the unscrupu- 
jus friends of his predecessor broke noisily 
1to the open. The bizarre and almost un- 
slievable drama of corruption in high 
laces involved Albert B. Fall, Secretary of 
iterior, who had bartered away valuable 
aval oil reserves to Edwin L. Doheny and 
arry F, Sinclair, oil magnates; Attorney 
eneral Daugherty and aides and cronies, 
ho were accused of corrupting justice for 
trivate gains; Charles R. Forbes, Veterans 


. our history to go to jail. Ree peay also went - 
to jail. So did some minor officials. Daugh-_ 


erty’s first trial resulted in a hung jury 


and his second trial in acquittal. Two 
officials involved took the suicide way out. 

Coolidge escaped involvement politically. z 
Harding’s death was a kind stroke of tater 


both for himself and his party. 
Coolidge fitted most appropriately faite 
the “normalcy” pattern. He sponsored 


another “Mellon Tax Plan” which proposed 
very handsome reductions for the wealthy. 
Again more than the coalition of Demo- — 
crats and insurgent Republicans in Con-- 


wes 


~~. —_ 
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gress would permit, based on the theory © 


that this would free money for invest- 
ment, expand business and industry, and 
thus spread benefits generally to the 
workers below—what became known as 
the “trickle-down” theory. 


Coolidge vetoed an insurance soldier 


bonus to give veterans a twenty-year en- 
dowment policy in amounts based on 
length of service, but Congress passed it 
over his veto and it became law. It was a 
substitute for a cash bonus sought by 
veterans organizations. 

In his first term, Congress finally ap- 
proved the long-agitated Constitutional 
amendment to prohibit child labor and 
submitted it to the states. 


In an action that reached far into the 


future, Congress passed an immigration 
bill definitely excluding the Japanese and 
thus abrogating the “Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment,” so-called, under which some Japa- 
nese had been permitted to enter the 
country. The liberals in Japan sought to 
avoid this definite and hidebound ex- 
clusion, fearing it would strengthen the 
military caste which traded in anti- 
Americanism, and President Coolidge used 
his influence to try to defeat it. But he 
signed it when it came to him. The fears 
of the liberals in Japan were proven to be 
well-founded when they were eliminated 
from office in time and the military caste 
assumed power and exercised it, in the 
future, in an aggressive expansion in China 
and the Orient. 


oe is “ pattled through several ballots; 
either made gains. The convention turned 


“Senator Warren G. Harding of Ohio. 

: The 1920 platforms of both parties were 
E exceptionally long. Many planks in both 
c dealt with ephemeral issues, having to do 
_ with the conduct of the war and the transi- 
tion to peace. In both platforms were en- 
-dorsements of old issues, restraint of big 
business, and elevation of labor. 

The issue that towered in world impor- 
_ tance, was the League of Nations. To the 


1924 
By Louis 

-t Never did a President carry the burdens 
_ of his office as lightly as did Calvin Cool- 
- idge; never did one have to meet opposi- 
- tion so rarely. Prosperity was associated 
with the quiet little man in the White 
House—who did nothing, and because he 
made no effort to interfere with the eco- 
nomic processes was regarded as wise and 
just. There was no unemployment; corpo- 
rate profits were large; the purchasing 
power of the American people dazzled the 
world. There were grounds for our com- 
placency. Technical innovation increased 
the productivity of the American laboring 
force vastly in manufactures, mining com- 
munications, and electrical power and 
light. A great building boom filled the land 
with new residential, commercial, and in- 


; Meena At pyres ase 


of equal. eminence favored ; >. 
paign, Harding “fudged,” p 
“world association.” For the 
Cox endorsed the League, with ev: 
fervor, saying that the election a 
“a great and solemn referendum.” x 

What was in most minds was not : 
issue but a condition. The people had 
tired by the war, made restless or resent 
under the restrictions it imposed. 
wanted to get back to accustomed wa 
To this mood President Harding appe: 
in a phrase that became widely pop 
and that expressed, more than any for mal 
issue, what moved most voters, “Back | 
Normalcy.” In the election Cox carried onl 
11 states to Harding’s 37. 


Radio has had a profound effect upon 
American politics, but the widespread use 
of television may turn out to be less im- 
portant. The newsreels have already con- — 
vinced many citizens that some candidates — 
should be heard and not seen. 


— 1928 


M. Hacker 


dustrial edifices and plants. Public authori- 
ties built new roads, schools, and hospitals. 
During the Twenties, America’s electric 
power capacity was doubled. The automo- 
bile, radio, aviation, rayon, moving pic- 
ture industries matured. ; 

The whole structure was built on credit 
—and not wisely. Individuals financed their 
purchase of durable consumer goods 
through installment credit. They acquire: 
equities, bonds and real estate almost as 
easily, for all they had to do was pledge 
such properties to obtain the funds to 
purchase them, Nor was it more difficult 
for businessmen and corporations. Com- 
panies were refinanced and, with fresh 
capital, expanded plant and inventories. 
New holding companies and maracas ap- 


poser by government. Taxes were 

vered so that the great public debt in- 
ed as a result of World War I was not 
inished appreciably; and the failure 
tax significantly eliminated one of the 


Coolidge was renominated on a platform 
‘essing prosperity—for which the party 
aimed credit—tax reduction and economy. 
Yemocrats, meeting in old Madison Square 
arden in New York, ran into a bitter 
t adlock between Governor Alfred E. 
smith, of New York, a Catholic and “wet” 
ind William Gibbs McAdoo of California, 
. Protestant and “dry.” The convention 
mded with a compromise candidate in 
fohn W. Davis, who was vulnerable politi- 
ally because he was counsel for J. P. 
florgan and Company. To “balance” the 
icket, the leaders stuffed down the throats 
f the delegates the brother of William 
fennings Bryan—Governor Charles W. 
3ryan as vice presidential candidate. 
Progressives could find little comfort or 
ope in either major party and the grow- 
ng agricultural distress in the West made 
hat section ripe for revolt. They decided 
o strike out on their own. The forces of 
liscontent gathered about the Railroad 
s3rotherhoods as the nucleus but also in- 
luded Socialists, independents, farmers 
nd labor outside of the railroad unions. 
they met in Cleveland, declared war on 
oth old parties, and nominated Senator 
sobert M. LaFollette, of Wisconsin. A 
Yemocrat, Senator Burton K. Wheeler, of 
fontana was designated the vice presi- 
ential candidate. Monopoly and monopoly 


the new ruses his position and 
his party remained unimpaired: 


of the SrcHlieatn of Coolidge Prosperity, 


By Thomas L. Stokes 


control of government were emphasized in 


the convention's platform as the over- — 
powering evil of the day. The Supreme — 


Court was singled out as inimical to the — 


people’s interest. It was proposed that 


Congress be given a veto over decisions af- 
fecting constitutionality of legislation. — 


Coolidge’s majority of 2,000,000 over the 


combined vote of both the other candidates — : 
was translated into a handsome electoral — 
vote of 382, with 136 for Davis and 13, — 
Wisconsin’s contribution, for LaFollette, e 


who, however, got nearly 5 million votes — 


and ran ahead of Davis in eleven states 
west of the Mississippi. 

Coolidge and the dominant industrial- 
financial interest which backed him paid 
no heed to the handwriting across the 
western horizon. Washington and New 
York watched the rising mercury of the 
stock market. The West cried for relief. 

Its remedy, the McNary-Haugen bill 
to dump surpluses abroad at whatever 
prices they would bring and to assess the 
loss back to the grower by an “equaliza- 
tion fee’ was twice passed by Congress and 
twice vetoed by the President. 

Likewise, Coolidge vetoed the bill spon- 
sored by one of the western Republican 
insurgent leaders, Senator George W. 
Norris, of Nebraska, for government opera- 
tion of the giant Muscle Shoals, Alabama, 
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and electric power. Such a proposal then 

was socialism rampant; Coolidge’s big busi- 
_ ness backers would have none of that. 
4 During his vacation in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota, in the summer of 1927, 
President Coolidge startled the politicians 
by the one-line statement, “I do not choose 
to run for President in 1928.” Perhaps Mrs. 
- Coolidge, had the answer in the remark 

attributed to her, “Papa says there’s going 


By Mark Sullivan 


_ The Republicans as a matter of course 
nominated Coolidge, who had succeeded to 
the Presidency after Harding’s death on 
getting the votes of 1,069 delegates in the 
convention. Thirty-four delegates sup- 
ported Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin. 
LaFollette, after the overwhelming rejec- 
tion of him, was nominated as the candi- 
date of a new third party, set up by a “Con- 
ference for Progressive Political Action.” 
For the Democratic nomination, a con- 
test between William G. McAdoo and Gov- 
ernor Alfred E, Smith of New York pro- 
longed the convention for sixteen days, a 
length unprecedented since the Civil War, 
McAdoo reflected geographically the De- 
mocracy of the South and rural districts; 
Smith, the North and the big cities. Ideo- 
logically, McAdoo was “dry”; Smith was 
“wet.” Associated with the conflict, to some 
extent tacitly but frequently outspoken, 
was religion. Smith was a Catholic. Much 
of the struggle in the convention was over 
a resolution to denounce the Ku Klux 
Klan. One side, with William Jennings 
Bryan its spokesman, was willing to dis- 
approve of the Klan in general terms. 
Smith and his side insisted that it be 
denounced specifically, by name. By an 
extremely close vote, the Smith side lost. 
After Smith and McAdoo had “killed 
each other off,” the convention, exhausted, 
nominated John W. Davis, a Democrat of 
the Jeffersonian school, formerly in Con- 
gress as a Representative from West Vir- 
ginia and later Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James by appointment of Wilson. 
The platforms of the two parties were in 
the main reaffirmations of their respective 
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_ produce nitrates for cheap ‘farm ie ; 
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year, Republicans always hear a delight- 4 
ful rumor that the Solid South is beginnizy — 
to crack. Like the Santa Claus myth, this ; 
story brings innocent pleasure and dces | 
nobody any harm. —H.B. | 


positions on old issues, including the 
League of Nations. What weighed most 
was the mood of the country, responsive to. 
a slogan which at once expressed the feel- 
ing of the country and the temperament 
of the Republican candidate, “Keep Cool 
with Coolidge.’ The Democrats carried 
only the Solid South and Oklahoma, La- 
Follette carried only his own Wisconsin. 

The people liked Coolidge’s tempera- 
ment, and elected him in 1924 because they 
were enjoying a budding prosperity which, 
they felt Coolidge would not disturb. 
“The year,” said Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon, in his annual report covering 1925, 
“has been a fortunate one for the country.” 
Tersely, the New York Times called it 
“Benevolent 1925” an “annus mirabilis,” 

Less oratorically, but factually eloquent, 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover reported: 
“The United States has produced and con- 
sumed more goods in 1925 than ever before 
in its history.” He added, reflecting his 
understanding of what business exists for, 
“our standard of living has been the high- 
est in our history and is of course the 
highest in the world.” 

There were some who remembered that 
plenty may be followed by drought, and 
recognized the dangers that might turn the 
present benevolent prosperity into un- 
wholesome boom, and after that maleyo- 
lent bust. Secretary Hoover, in his report 
of superlative prosperity, included a warn- 
ing. Speculation in real estate and stocks, 
he said, and over-extension of installment 
buying, might bring peril. 

One of the perils, perhaps the most ay 
namic, was excess of money and credit 


q 


~~ 


3 : 
t tion was that it should be free ae 


by whatever Administration 
nt be in power. 

Abundance of credit increased, and this 
is a precipitating factor among the causes 
the collapse of 1929 and the depression 


ned most of the country’s national 
itics for more than a decade following. 
imilarly potent in determining national 
Olitics during the 1930’s and later, was the 
ondition of farming, and an attempt to 
vercome it, which Coolidge frustrated. 

‘The farmers had suffered their postwar 
ollapse quickly, in 1921-22. For seven 


‘In recent elections the G.O.P. has shown 
its chief strength in the rural regions 
rather than in the large cities. Northern 
industrial states often give us nice, hot 
battles between widespread Republicans 
and congested Democrats. —H.B. 


1928 — 1932 


re ipepublicans,: adnate ‘McNary 
Oregon and Representative Haugen | 
Iowa, introduced a bill to set up a govern- 
ment agency with functions which included — 
price-fixing of farm commodities and pur- 
chase and sale of them. The bill was ve- 
toed by Coolidge, who called it, in lan- yi 
guage sensationally violent for him, “an | 
economic fallacy from which this country 
has every right to be spared.” In his veto — 
message he said: “This is bureaucracy gone _ 
mad ... such autocratic domination over _ 
our major industry ... would poison the 
very wellsprings of our national spirit.” 

That veto by a Republican President, the 
frustrating of a measure for farm relief, — 
sponsored by Republicans, and the farm 
distress of which the bill was meant to be _ 
a cure, became a strong factor in the coun- 
try’s politics after 1929. It did not, however, 
affect the outcome of the 1928 election. 


Conductors of public opinion polls would 
have us believe that few voters change 
their minds after the early part of July. Ac- 


cording to this strange theory we love our 
nominees in November as we do in June. 
—H.B. 


By Louis M. Hacker 


When Herbert Hoover accepted the Re- 
ublican nomination in 1928, he declared: 
We in America today are nearer to the 
nal triumph over poverty than ever be- 
re in the history of any land. The poor- 
Juse is vanishing from among us. Given 
chance to go forward with the policies of 
ie last eight years, we shall soon be in 
sht of the day when poverty will be 
inished from this nation.” 

In another year, there were already ap- 
aring danger signals—but there was none 
_ read them. Construction was slowing 
wn; automobile and steel production 
1d dropped off; too much oil was being 
oduced. European capital began to flow 
it of the United States. But the fever of 


stock speculation continued unabated, se- 
curity prices reaching their all-time high 
in September, 1929. Late in October, the 
market sagged. In another two weeks it had 
collapsed; and in a month 25 billions of 
dollars in market values were wiped out. 
Panic was followed by recession and reces- 
sion by depression as confidence fled. Be- 
tween the high point of September 19, 
1929 and the low point of August 1, 1932, 
this is what happened to the leading com- 
mon stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: United States Steel dropped from 
$241 to $29, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph from $304 to $91, DuPont from $210 
to $29, New York Central from $241 to $16, 
Allis Chalmers from $298 to $6. 


In 1929, the national income of 
States—which had so awed the 
world—was 82.9 billions of dol- 
2 (in 1929 dollars) it was $50.1 
ces collapsed, and as they did 
t urden of debt—on mortgaged farms 
| small homes, on automobiles and other 


: Homes were abandoned; youth took to 
the road; collections of miserable little 
‘huts: began to spring up near garbage 
dumps; desperate unemployed veterans 
formed a “Bonus Army” and began to con- 
verge on Washington seeking relief. In 
August, 1932, after Congress had refused 


Herbert Hoover was nominated by the 
- Republican convention on the first ballot. 
- Some were skeptical—the professional 
politicians who distrusted a man who had 
never run for public office and had seldom 
cast a ballot, and the high priests of 
American finance and industry. Hoover had 
been safe enough as Secretary of Com- 
merce, but now a group of intellectual 
a “liberals” were claiming him for their own 
and predicting great things. 

Alfred E. Smith triumphed easily in the 
Democratic convention. For the third time, 
his name was put in nomination by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

Al Smith refused to accept the “dry plat- 
form” his party adopted at Houston and 
announced that he would write his own 
personal platform on the issue, which was 
for “fundamental changes” in the pro- 
hibition law to “secure real temperance, 
respect for law, and eradication of existing 
evils,” but not for return of the saloon. 

He pledged farm relief along lines of the 


By Thomas 


cern of local authority and not the fe 
government. In 1930, following Hi oY. : 
belief that the depression had origina’ 
abroad, Congress passed the Smoot-Ha ley 
Tariff Act, which raised tariff schedule ; 
the highest in our history. The result w 
a further contraction of our foreign tra 
and further decline in America’s export 
industries. Efforts were made to assist ag- 
riculture through the creation of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board (1930), which was en 
powered to buy up cotton and wheat sur- 
pluses. And distressed railroads, banks, ani 
insurance companies were offered a helpin 
hand through the establishment of the R 
construction Finance Corporation (1932) 
Small loans were also made to states and 
cities to help in the relief problem. 


L. Stokes 


McNary-Haugen bill, and development of 
public power—both popular in the West. — 
Hoover was for what he called “an ex- 
periment ... noble in purpose,” short- 
ened in popular language to “the noble 
experiment,’ meaning prohibition. He had 
more conservative views than his opponent 
on farm relief. He was primarily the a 
of continued prosperity, which the Re- 
publican National Committee put very 
alluringly in advertisements promising “ 
chicken in every pot and two cars in ever: 
garage.” Hoover, himself, proposed to ban: 
ish poverty in America. His victory w 
overwhelming, over six million majority. 
He shattered precedent by breaking int 
the Solid South, carrying Virginia, North 
Carolina, Florida and Texas, reflecting the 
religious, social and prohibition antag- 
onism to Al Smith, the man from the side 
walks of New York. te 
Never had a man entered the White 
House with so high promise. But, like Taf 
some years earlier, Hoover was caught 


‘by storing them or selling them 
‘oad. This did not satisfy the western 
ans, including Borah. Next, they were 
tely alienated by the turn that the 
issue took. Borah had understood 
Hoover intended to limit tariff re- 
m to agriculture. But the President in- 
ded “limited revision’ of industrial 
tes. This invitation was seized eagerly by 
industrialists and they came pouring 
1rough the breach to produce eventually, 
: rough the familiar log-rolling process, 
1e Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act that became 
otorious throughout the world. Borah 
id the Westerners joined with Democrats, 
rogressives, internationalists and out- 
anding economists, in imploring the 
resident to veto the bill. He signed it. 
‘This identified Hoover with the conserv- 
ive element of the party and its business 
filiates. Western insurgents worked with 
emocrats against him. He was handi- 
ypped further when Democrats assumed 
mtrol of the House in 1931. 
The depression had become a reality. 
ashington and the East woke up to it 
\dely and belatedly with the stock market 
lapse in October, 1929. 
Hoover reacted with phrases that became 
onic and returned to plague him—about 
‘osperity being “just around the corner” 
1d business being “fundamentally sound.” 
2 did recognize at the outset, however, 
e responsibility of the President and the 
deral government for leadership. He be- 
in to act in the traditional way, that is, 
rough conferences and committees. He 
lled railroad leaders to the White House 
id asked them to help by maintaining 
mal construction work. He summoned 


Much publicity produced little results 
As the unemployed became a great 
titude, the issue arose as to wheth 
federal government should approp iat 
money directly from the Treasury for re 
lief. It came up first, and in a relatively 
minor way, in Congress early in 1981 in 
connection with a drought in southern and 
southwestern states, which hit Arkansas 
with particular intensity. When a bill to _ 
appropriate $45,000,000 for loans to drought 
sufferers for purchases of seed and feed for 
cattle came up in the Senate, the Demo- _ 
cratic leader there, Senator Joseph rd Bh Z 
Robinson, of Arkansas, sought to attach an 
amendment for an appropriation of $20,- 
000,000 to feed the human sufferers. 3 
Here Hoover took his stand against — 
direct federal appropriations for relief, 
seeing how a precedent might be estab- 
lished for broad application later in the 
general depression situation. The chairman 
of the Red Cross, John Barton Payne, after 
a conference with President Hoover, went 
before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, to which the bill had now returned 
with the Senate amendment, and an- 
nounced flatly that the Red Cross would — 
not assume the task of dispensing relief 
money voted from the Federal Treasury. 
Some Democrats and Republican insur- f 
gents in both branches of Congress asked } 
bitterly whether Congress was going to vote 
money to feed animals and not human 
beings. Hoover retorted, “Our American 
system requires that municipal, county 
and state governments shall use their own 
resources and credit before seeking such 
assistance from the Federal Treasury.” He 
did promise, however, that “if the time 
should ever come that the voluntary agen- 
cies of the country together with the local 
and state governments are unable to find 


a resources with which to “prevent hier 
: and suffering in the country, I will ask 
the aid of every resource of the federal 
government because I would no more see 
starvation amongst our countrymen than 
would any Senator and Congressman. I 
have faith in the American people that 
i such a day will not come.” The item was 
~ eliminated from the bill. 
But a day did come when the President 
was forced to move with direct federal 
- action—not direct appropriations to feed 
people, but financial assistance to shore 
up the tottering financial and industrial 
structure that now was beginning to crack 
at the seams. This was through creation by 
Congress, on Hoover’s recommendation, of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the world’s greatest bank, which was 
authorized at first to lend to banks and 
other financial institutions and railroads. 
The RFC solution of Hoover brought 
criticism upon him for using the resources 
of the federal government to bail out 
“the big fellows’ while still resisting 
direct appropriations for the “little fel- 
lows” at the bottom of the economic heap. 
But he was being beaten back slowly 
by circumstances and he compromised, too, 
on this front by approving inclusion in the 
over-all relief bill embracing the RFC of 
an appropriation of $300,000,000 for loans 
to states for direct relief, which nobody 
‘ever expected would be paid back, and 
which were not. They were subsequently 
canceled. However, Hoover had clung stead- 
fastly and stubbornly through the “loan” 
medium to the principle that there should 
not be direct appropriations from the 
Treasury for relief, which to him was con- 
trary to our system of government and, 
impolitic as it was, it took a raw sort of 
courage in the face of conditions, for he 
was a man of proved humanitarian im- 
pulses. Millions and millions could not un- 
derstand such a principle in a democracy. 
The Omnibus Relief Bill also included 
an appropriation of $322,000,000 for public 
works, which had been reduced, on 
Hoover’s insistence, from $1,200,000,000. 
Things got worse. The Bonus Army, sey- 
eral thousand jobless veterans, converged 
upon Washington. They were routed out 
one night, on orders of the President, by 


“of the United States Army. ate dispers 


peaceably. The Bonus Bill was enacte 
Congress, vetoed by President Hoover, 
passed over his veto. 

Last of all came the thunderlag crash 
of banks all over the country. 

Hoover’s Administration was so engulfed 
in the emergency that neither he no 
Congress had much time for other meas- 
ures. During his Administration, however, 
a reform long sought by labor was ac 
complished in the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
to restrict the use of Federal court injunc- 
tions in industrial disputes, which th 
President approved. ie 

A Federal Power Commission was created 
to supervise private utilization of water= 
power for electricity. President Hoover was 
for this reform, but he refused to approve 
the principle of government ownership 
and operation of power plants as em= 
bodied in the Norris Muscle Schoals bill. 
Like Coolidge before him, he vetoed that 
measure. 4 

President Hoover appointed a commission. 
headed by George W. Wickersham to in= 
vestigate prohibition. A majority favored 
some change, but Hoover still opposed any 
change. Toward the close of Hoover’s Ad- 
ministration, however, Congress submitted 
a repeal amendment to the states. 

During his Administration, Congress ap- 
proved another constitutional amendment, 
the twentieth, sponsored by Senator George 
W. Norris. It abolished the “lame duck” 
session of Congress, which served for 13 
months after election. The date of the 
meeting of Congress was advanced to 
January 3, when members elected the 
previous November would take their seats. 
Inauguration of the President was ad- 
vanced from March 4 to January 20. 

In the Far East there was an ominous 
prelude to the future when Japan began 
her conquest of China by the seizure of 
Manchukuo, and here President Hoover 
moved with vigor that merited a better re- 
ward. Our government through Secretary 
of State Henry L. Stimson called on the 
other signatory powers to the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact to join in stopping this ag- 
gression. But Great Britain and France 
declined. 


teri im etween, election and assump- 


Nearly a year before the 1928 Republican 
2 vention, President Coolidge, taking no- 
ce of suggestions that he be nominated 
r a third term, gave out a statement, “I 
> not choose to run.” After a searching 
dictionaries, and pursuing variations of 
2w England idiom to the Vermont hills 
at were Coolidge’s birthplace, in order to 
1d. the precise shadings of refusal and 
‘mness conveyed by the word “choose,” 
e conclusion was that Coolidge was not 
‘ailable. The nomination was given to 
cretary of Commerce Hoover. 
When the Democrats nominated Goy- 
nor Alfred E. Smith of New York, it was, 
a considerable degree, an act of resigna- 
gn on the part of Southern and “dry” 
aders of the party. They recalled the 
ep split in the party caused by the ri- 
Iry of “wet” Smith and “dry” McAdoo 
1924. They recognized the power of 
nith’s personality and the strength of his 
lowing, and the momentum of the “‘wet” 
use. They knew also the harm done the 
rty by widespread feeling that one of the 
uses of the rejection of Smith in 1924 
d been his religion. 
That religion had a part in the cam- 
ign and election could not be denied. 
le frank opposition to Smith on the 
9und of his ‘‘wetness,” and his associa- 
m with Tammany, carried with it an 
position, sometimes open but often si- 
1t er furtive, based on his religion. Hoo- 
r, distressed by it to the marrow of his 
laker humanity and tolerance, publicly 
judiated it and sternly insisted that 
rty workers everywhere do the same. 
nen, in the election, Smith lost five 
uthern states, habitually and strongly 
mocratic and also strongly Protestant, 
e charge that religion played a part was 
cepted as convincing. 
Barely seven months after Hoover was 
—Augurated, economic storm loosed its ini- 
1 thunderbolt, in the form of a collapse 


By Mark 


— mit himself in advance on. international 
policy, and declined to accept joint re- 


sponsibility in action closing the banks, 


Sullivan 


of prices on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Month after month, his back to the wall, 
Hoover confronted blow after blow— 
spreading unemployment, falls in prices of 
farm products already low, homes and 
farms lost by foreclosure of mortgages, 


shutting down of industrial plants, bank-— 


ruptcies of business—the sum of all, a 
spreading economic paralysis. 

After a year and a half, by about early 
Spring of 1931, there was evidence that the 


storm had lost its force and on this as- 


sumption there was a stirring of hope and 
confidence. But soon came a new storm, 


the more unexpected and discouraging be- 


cause it came from abroad. The initial 
blow, failure of a central bank in Vienna, 
important throughout the finance and in- 
dustry of Central Europe, was followed by 
other blows including termination of Ger- 
man payments of reparations to Britain 
and France. Each blow caused others, like 
falling cards. Presently there was flight of 
gold from one country to another, and 
then, as faith was lost in the sanctuary, 
flight to still another. Gold, Hoover re- 
marked, was like a loosed cannon plunging 
about on the deck of a ship in a storm. 

That the constant stress and wrenching 
strains of the depression would endanger 
the country’s economic system and even its 
form of government, was plain enough. 
Country after country had gone collectivist 
and authoritarian, either the Communist 
type of Russia or the Fascist type of Italy. 
If ever America was in danger of revolution, 
if it was susceptible to revolution, this was 
the time. 

This, Hoover realized. The business and 
industry of the country must be buttressed, 
and distress of the people relieved, and this 
necessitated emergency measures. But the 
measures must be so chosen and so admin- 
istered as not to destroy the country’s eco- 
nomic and governmental system, or start 
a process that would end in destruction. 
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‘Nine out of ten countries of 
either changed their ‘form © 
or gone through revolution, or 
their standard of currency, — oO 
other autocratic measures.” 


Election returns in recent years seem 

dicate that newspaper editorials have little > 
influence upon the readers’ votes. The view 3 4 
expressed by the editor are not necessarily 
those of anybody except the owner of th 
paper. E 


1932 — 1936 


By Louis 


The New Deal of F. D. Roosevelt meant 
the return of the interventionist state; but 
it was a state that was far more powerful 

than anything Theodore Roosevelt or 
Woodrow Wilson had dreamt of. The new 
state—called the social-service state by its 
friends, the bureaucratic state by its ene- 
mies—intruded into virtually every aspect 
of the American economic and social scene. 
It imposed regulations and controls on 
z business; it became an enterpriser itself, 
buying and selling, lending and borrowing, 
building and managing; it used its great 
fiscal and financial powers to redistribute 
wealth and to create income; it embarked 
on an elaborate program of social security. 
Part of the New Deal program was hastily- 
contrived improvisation; part of it was 
carefully-planned reform, The New Deal 
sought to bring back recovery into the 
country’s economic life and to stabilize 
business. Seen in its simplest relations, its 
methods were two: to redistribute income 
by improving the purchasing power of the 
country’s farmers and workers; and to use 
government spending—so-called deficit fi- 
nancing—to prime the business pump and 
to replace private investment by public 
outlays. This was not socialism by any 
stretch of the imagination. In fact, Roose- 
velt declared repeatedly it was his inten- 
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tion to preserve capitalist institutions; an 


‘he did so. But it was capitalism with a di 


ference that emerged. For it was sta 
capitalism. Through fiscal policy, govern- 
ment was in large part directing the cours : 
of business. To put it simply again: confi. 
dence was restored, but the prices pe 
were heavy—in an unbalanced budget anc 
a vastly increased public debt; and in 
extraordinary expansion of the federal ot 
fices. 

The outstanding New Deal programs wert 
the following: 1. It set to work to restor 
and support prices. Among other device 
used were the following. The dollar wai 
devalued—by the Gold Reserve Act 0 
1934, under which the President fixed th 
value of the dollar at 59 cents. He was als‘ 
permitted to buy gold anywhere at $35 a1 
ounce. Limitations were imposed on ie 
production of agricultural products, pe 
troleum and coal, floors being fixed 01 
prices. The AAA of 1933 also used cro] 
loans and subsidies to make productiol 
controls effective. Codes of fair competitio1 
in industry—authorized by the Nationa 
Industrial Recovery Act of 1933—were = 
upon to eliminate cut-throat methods. 4 

2. It reduced debt. For agricultur 
through the Federal Farm Mortgage Cor 
poration; for home owners, through th 


de—1932-1936, | mh) 
rs lg ; 
me Owners’ Loan Corporation; for busi- 
nen, corporations, and municipalities, 
1 ough radical changes in the bankruptcy 
WW. 
3. It revived and expanded credit. It ex- 
anded the powers of the RFC and in- 
‘eased its revolving fund to more than 4 
ions of dollars. It established virtual 
ublic control over the Federal Reserve 
ystem by the Banking Acts of 1933 and 
35. 
4. It raised the purchasing power of 
bor. Through section 7(a) of the NIRA 
id the National Labor Relations Act of 
35, trade unions were recognized as the 
oIrkers’ bargaining agencies. The great 
ass production industries—steel, auto- 
obiles, rubber, electrical goods—soon 
sre unionized and employment was 
abilized and wages raised. The Fair Labor 
andards Act of 1938 fixed a minimum 
age and a maximum hour work week and 
ade possible the abolition of child labor. 
this last connection, by a single stroke 
-d through departmental order, a great 
form was achieved after decades of heart- 
eaking failure. Children—in most states 
the Union—could now go to school 
rough the age of 15 at least. 
5. It helped the building of homes. The 
nited States Housing Authority, with 
vernment financing and subsidies, was 
assist public authorities to build low- 
st housing. 
5. It moved to protect the investor and 
© saver. This was done through two new 
vernment agencies—the Securities and 
change Commission and the Federal 
‘posit Insurance Corporation. 
7. It launched on a great social experi- 
ont in connection with electric power. 
se Tennessee Valley Authority (1933) was 
5 up to protect the valley from floods and 
dam construction, bring electric power 
light into one of the poorest regions 
the land. Here the successes of the New 


al were impressive. 


Ht has always seemed to me that the one 
set of persons who must top all others in 
sexcuses for laughter care the newspaper 
scompositors and proofreaders. They have 
Ho read ail the political platforms—H.|I.P. 
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8. It revived foreign trade. This program 
was carried out through the reciprocal trad- 
ing agreements Secretary of State Hull 
wrote; and through the Export-Import 
Bank, which financed the flow of goods. 

9. It came to the relief of the needy and 
began a program of social security. The 
Works Progress Administration created 
jobs for the unemployed; the Public Works 
Administration launched long-term public 
construction projects; the Social Security 
Act (1935) made provision for unemploy- 
ables and created an unemployment-in- 
surance machinery and provision for the 
retirement of America’s workers. 

The results? Capitalism was saved—from 
the demagogues and witch doctors like 
Long and Coughlin who, behind fair words, 
really threatened America’s free institu- 
tions. Agriculture was revived. Labor, 
clothed in its new dignity, organized and 
made its voice heard in the creation of 
business policy. There were not more than 
two million organized workers in 1930. Ten 
years later their numbers were 13 millions. 
A powerful influence here was the C. I. O. 
which, appearing in 1935, organized the 
great mass-production industries. The fore- 
closure of mortgages ceased. While business 
was healthier, there still remained at least 
9 million unemployed at the end of 1936, 
however. 

The fact is, because recovery was so 
closely linked with deficit financing, it was 
not unlikely that the government’s spend- 
ing and lending policy was frightening off 
new business investment. Federal budgets 
remained unbalanced; taxes were pushed 
up—making it hard for new venture capital 
to appear. In the 1930’s, the federal debt 
was increased from about 16 billions of 
dollars to more than 40 billions. 

Whatever the cost, the American people 
continued to show their confidence in New 
Deal men and measures by re-electing 
Franklin D. Roosevelt for a second term in 
1936. 


Just for the novelty, we wish a candidate 
for office would some day get all mixed up 
end join a baby tribe, kiss a Blackfoot 


Indian and be photographed patting a loco- 
motive on the head. —H.I.P. 
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their candidate, 


ov overt whelming verd lict of the 


Braicant months before the event. Defeat- 
m was apparent in the convention which 


e ssembled in Chicago to renominate him. 


- Democrats gathered afterward in Chicago 
in triumphant mood and left even more 
triumphantly, sent off to their campaign 
by the ringing appeal for a ‘new deal” by 
Governor Franklin D., 
Roosevelt of New York, who broke prece- 


dents by flying to Chicago from Albany 
‘after his nomination to address the con- 
vention in person. His nomination had 

come on the fourth ballot after a show of 
resistance by other candidates, 
them, his one-time sponsor and now openly 


among 


declared enemy, Alfred E. Smith, who 
thought he deserved another try. 


Nowhere in the concise and unusually 
short platform, which heavily stressed gov- 
ernment economy, a balanced budget and 
sound money, was there any hint of the 
era that followed. His campaign speeches 
contained no blueprint of the sweeping 
changes he fostered subsequently, though 
he did outline a broad philosophy, which 
was that the American economy must be 
readjusted so that its benefits would be 
distributed more equably. It is unlikely 
that campaign speeches had much in- 
fluence with the people at large. They 
wanted a change, and they voted it, over- 
whelmingly, over seven million majority, 
casting twenty-two million votes for Roose- 
velt. Hoover, who got 15 million, carried 
only six states in the East and Northeast. 


Roosevelt electrified the nation with his 
inaugural address—“the only thing to fear 
is fear itself’—standing on the platform at 
the front of the Capitol, head bared to the 
raw March wind, instilling courage into a 
dejected and despairing people. He had 
said, “We must act quickly’—and he did. 
Two nights later he closed the nation’s 
banks under a plan worked out by Treas- 
ury Officials of his Administration in co- 
operation with Republican officials who 
had remained behind, at his request, to 
assist. The following night, in the first 
of his famous “fireside chats,” he ex- 
plained the problem to the people in 


ing the basic conservatism of t 


vey } sim ae i ry 


can people against Herbert Hoover was “moned state g vernors oe 


a few hours after he took | 


form, he said that while the feder: 
ernment must prevent anyone from 
ing, the primary responsibility was, 
states and localities, and the federal g 
ernment should not act until their 1 
sources had been exhausted. He cal 
Congress into special session before he | 
been in office a week and there began th 
amazing series of legislative acts to re 
the broken economy, beginning wit, 
emergency banking act providing regul 
tions for opening of the banks, also draft 
cooperatively with former Republic 
Treasury officials. It was rushed throu 
Congress, because of the urgency, befc 
members even had a chance to read it, 


Every front was attacked boldly and res 
lutely in what became known as - 
First Hundred Days.” To provide jobs” 
industry, there was the National Industr 
Recovery Act, setting up the NRA whi 
provided for exemption of business and i 
dustry from the anti-trust acts to si 
voluntary codes establishing the 40-hc 
week to spread employment and minim 
wage scales to inject purchasing poy 
into the bloodstream of business. Includ 
in NRA codes also was the famous Secti 
7a to guarantee labor the right of coll 
tive bargaining which opened the way -; 
organizing campaigns for labor and whi 
with the wages and hours standards, I; 
the basis for subsequent legislation. 


To resuscitate agriculture, there was 1 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, creating 1 
AAA—Agricultural Adjustment Admir 
tration, equally famous in the field 
farming, under which, to meet the surp 
problem, crops were limited and farm 
were paid benefits for taking land out 
cultivation from proceeds of a process 
tax levied at the processing level. 


To relieve unemployment among you: 
sters who could find no jobs, there 1 
created the Civilian Conservation Co 
providing work in conservation of fort 
and forest resources. For protection of 


q Pr sin-Gécurtticn Act,” requiring 
ration and approval of all stock and 
issues with and by the Federal Trade 
mission. For the protection of bank 
jositors, a Federal Deposit Insurance 
poration was established in the Glass- 
sall Act to guarantee bank deposits 
to $5,000, achieving a reform first ad- 
cated and sponsored by a Republican, 
mator Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan. 
\ owners were taken care of in the 
ome Owners Refinancing Act setting up 
e Home Owners Loan Corporation which 
as authorized to take over mortgages un- 
Tr terms that would stave off foreclosures. 
In the broad field of social and economic 
periment, Roosevelt espoused the dream 
Senator George W. Norris for utilization 
the Muscle Shoals, Alabama, govern- 
snt-owned power and nitrate plants of 
2 First World War, and expanded the 
Sject into the Tennessee Valley Author- 
*, T. V. A., for development of the Ten- 
ssee River for power development, flood 
ntrol, navigation and land conservation 
i improvement under government aus- 
ses. Congress approved it. 
tm the Gold Reserve Act, the President 
ss authorized to fix the price of gold and 
ver, a power that first was exercised, 
-ough the Treasury Department, in daily 
.nipulations boosting the price of gold, 
ad eventually in devaluation of the dol- 
by executive decree to 59 cents. 
Despite all these measures the unem- 
»yed were still abroad in the land, mil- 
as of them, and eventually the Adminis- 
‘tion took the course against which Her- 
*t Hoover had been so adamant. Congress 
sed huge sums to provide made-work 
A food for the jobless and established 
Works Progress Administration, the 
-P. A., to administer this giant under- 
‘ing under Harry L. Hopkins. 
“he earlier “Truth-in- Securities Act” 
‘ supplemented by another and broader 
tute for regulation of the New York and 
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delegated to the Federal Reserve Board. — 


The earlier Home Owners Refinancing _ 


Act was supplemented by the Home Own- 


ers Loan Act broadening the basis of oper- _ 
ations in this field. This was followed soon 


thereafter by the National Housing Act 
creating the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, F. H. A., to guarantee loans for mod- 
ernization of existing homes and to guar- 
antee mortgages on new homes. The acute 
farm mortgage situation was relaxed by 
creating a Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion to provide easier interest terms. 


Exposure of the financial abuses in the » 


private utility industry in the prolonged 
and thorough investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission—begun by order of Con- 
gress in the Hoover Administration—finally 
brought a comprehensive reform in the so- 
called Public Utility Holding Company Act, 
the Wheeler-Rayburn Act, one of the most 
bitterly contested of the Roosevelt era re- 
forms. It required registration of holding 
companies with the S. E. C., and their 
breaking up into smaller, integrated sys- 
tems, and outlawed certain financial prac- 
tices held contrary to the public interest. 

In the field of social reform, there was 
the National Labor-Relations Act, known 
as the Wagner Act from its sponsor, Sena- 
tor Robert F. Wagner (Democrat, New 
York), which wrote into law the guarantee 
for collective bargaining first provided by 
code in NRA, and set up the National La- 
bor Relations Board to supervise and cer- 
tify elections among workers. Another 
fundamental social reform was the Social 
Security Act, with its provision for old-age 
pensions at the age of 65, unemployment 
compensation administered under state 
laws, and grants to states for assistance to 
the aged, blind, orphans and widows. 

In May, 1935, the Supreme Court effec- 
tively killed NRA by holding substantial 
features of it unconstitutional. A few 
months later, in January, 1936, the Su- 
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history liberal governments 


21st Amendment to repeal the 
mendment. Soon after he entered 
hite House, President Roosevelt 


: pe An raandment was completed. 
In another direction, however, the Ad- 


’ : By Mark 
‘ Franklin D. Roosevelt, after he was nom- 


‘ _ inated for the Presidency and was running 
against Hoover, advocated and pledged a 


policy of economy rigorous beyond Hoo- 
ver’s; indeed he accused Hoover of having 
spent too much. Roosevelt based his em- 
phasis on economy, and also on sound cur- 
rency, upon recognition that, as he put it 
after he was elected: “Too often in recent 
shave been 
wrecked on rocks of loose fiscal policy, we 
must avoid this danger.” 

In that spirit, Roosevelt, in his cam- 
paign, cried out, “Let us have the courage 
to stop ... the deficits . . . and insist on 
a sound currency.’ He solemnly affirmed a 
plank in the Democratic platform for “an 
immediate and drastic reduction in gov- 
ernmental expenditures ... to accomplish 
a saving of not less than 25 percent in the 
cost of federal government .. .” 

Roosevelt, within a week after he became 
President, acted upon his pledge of econ- 
omy with a rigor which made his action, so 
long as it lasted, the boldest step in goy- 
ernment economy ever taken by any Pres- 
ident. To Congress, March 10, 1933, he sent 
a message saying: “For three long years the 
federal government has been on the road 


with other natic 

move other trade ee { 

iffs out of the domain of. ‘Congre 
logrolling. This policy, for which mos 
credit went to Secretary of State ‘Cord 
Hull who long had pioneered it, was ant n 
largement on the flexible tariff idea orig. 
nated by Republicans many years b 


We have an unwritten law in the Unite 
States that a candidate for President mu 
go fishing. Such activities as pitching hay 
wearing Indian headdress, running loc 
motives and attending ball games are o; 
tional rather than compulsory. 
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to bankruptcy,” with “an accumul 
deficit of five billion dollars ... we 
move with a direct and resolute purp se 
Roosevelt received authority to cu Xu 
to 15 percent in the salaries of governme! 
officials and workers, and up to 25 per 
in pensions and benefits for veterans. Bi 
his stern drive for economy ceased with: 
six weeks after inauguration. In Apr 
1933, paper currency was made no long 
redeemable in gold and gold was witl 
drawn from circulation. A policy of lar; 
expenditures, for relief of unemployme! 
and other purposes, was initiated. ; 
Roosevelt retained hope of balancing f] 
budget, later. In his first annual messa; 
to Congress, January 1934, he spoke e: 
couragingly of “a definitely balanced bu 
get for the third year of recovery (193 
and from then on ...a continuing r 
duction of the national debt.” That ho 
was repeated in every budget message u 
til 1939. By then the accumulated nation 
debt was some 50 billion dollars. | 
Roosevelt's campaign speeches had n 
created expectation of drastic innovatio1 
But during his first term he put throu 
a group of measures for the sum of whi 
the “New Deal” came to be a common ter 


‘processors of farm products. 
ythe ‘Tennessee Valley Authority, 1933, 


op ena sell electric power. The So- 
curity Act provided old-age benefits 

d on earnings before the age of 65. The 
ational Labor Relations Act, made collec- 


perhaps an Sadifamtnee, Much of the zs 
velt spending had been done to 


a considerable part of the electorate, 


1936 — 1940 


By Louis 


‘The threat of unconstitutionality of the 
Tew Deal measures which the Supreme 
*C ourt had raised—it had voided the NIRA 
1935 and the AAA in 1936—President 
| aad met in 1937 when he called upon 
‘ongress to reform the Court. Congress 
=sisted and the measure died; but the 
‘upreme Court gave way and from thence 
m it offered no objections to New Deal 
nactments. In any case, after 1937, the 
ew Deal explored no new fields. In part, 
ais was due to a growing resistance within 
fle ranks of the Democratic party, notably 
mong Southern legislators. In part, it 
sas due to Roosevelt’s increasing concern 
~as had happened in the case of Wilson in 
#16—over the state of world peace. In 
tober, 1937, Roosevelt made his famous 
quarantine” speech at Chicago in which 
2 warned Americans that we could not re- 
sain aloof to what was occurring in Europe 
ad Asia. Germany and Japan were menac- 
== the peace of the world. 
"The emphasis from 1937 on, therefore, 
mS on recovery; and the leading device 
mtinued to be deficit financing. In the 
ing of 1937 the New Deal sought to cur- 
iil government spending and talked of 
Mancing the budget. There set in at once 
session in mid-summer 1937 and this 
tntinued until the spring of 1938. With 
fe resumption of public spending in the 
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summer of 1938 revival once more took 
place. In 1939 and 1940—as war threatene 1 
and then broke out in Europe—the U. S. 
began to step up its naval and military ex- 


penditures. By 1940 there were impressive _ is 


increases in industrial production and na- 
tional income and unemployment was 
rapidly dwindling. While it had not suc- — 


ceeded fully and it had begun to raise ~ 


serious doubts in the minds of many as to 
the efficacy of its fiscal policy, the New 
Deal had proved that in our highly complex 
modern society, government could no 
longer stand aloof. Intervention was here 
to stay; from this position there could be 
no real retreat. Reforms, on the other 
hand, were impressive; and the new dig~ 
nity of agriculture and labor gave a 
stability to the American economic struc- 
ture which had almost been destroyed.- 

These things were almost taken for 
granted in the election of 1940: few there 
were ready to talk of turning the clock 
back to the 1920’s. The electorate concerned. 
itself with the third-term issue and foreign 
affairs; although Mr. Willkie’s fears about 
the great bureauracy the New Deal was 
building up were given serious attention. 
Agriculture in the Middle West returned 
to the Republican fold, but labor continued 
to vote Democratic—and Mr, Roosevelt was 
elected for a third term. 


iat 


vate discussion | about how far the federal 
2 government should go, and could go, in 
ts powers to bring about reforms in 
j _ the national economy. The question was 
raised—and it was a momentous issue— 
‘ py the success with which one of the tri- 
_ partite ‘branches of the government, the 
supreme Court, had nullified outstanding 
asures of the Roosevelt Administration, 
among them, NRA and AAA, affecting two 
_ great groups embracing millions of citi- 
i zens, industrial workers and farmers. 
Roosevelt had given the people a phrase— 
ny" “horse and buggy age’—by declaring that 
the Supreme Court would return to that 
long-ago era by its denial of the powers of 
the federal government to improve the eco- 
nomic condition of the rank and file. 
“ In renominating Roosevelt and Garner, 
the Democratic convention at Philadelphia 
q proposed that states be empowered by a 
am constitutional amendment to enact laws 
3 affecting the social and economic welfare 
of citizens in areas where the Supreme 
Court seemed to forbid state action by its 
recent decisions. 
q The increasingly ominous turn of events 
in Europe with the rise of Adolf Hitler 
in Germany got a faint echo in the plat- 
form, as had the developing First World 
War in the platform of the convention 
which named Woodrow Wilson for a second 
term. The yearning for peace was expressed 
in declarations reaffirming opposition to 
war as an instrument of national policy; 
a pledge of neutrality in disputes of other 
nations; a promise to continue to work for 
peace, to take the profits out of war, and 
to guard against being drawn into war by 
political commitments, international bank- 
ing interests and private trading, the last 
admonition provoked by the Senate Mu- 
nitions Investigation fixing responsibility 
for the World War upon banking interests 
and munitions makers, a theory widely ac- 
cepted at the time as a result of the latest 
World War debunking exposé. 

The Republican convention at Cleveland, 
picked Governor Alfred M. Landon of 
Kansas, a little known figure nationally 
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ee 


“was charged with public | debate and ate - necessity, for 


guireait om es 
“As his running mate, the ec 
picked Frank Knox, the Chicag 
paper publisher, Landon’s chief riv 
the convention, after Senator Arthur ' 
denberg of Michigan, also a contend 
the first place, had turned down the 
of the vice presidential nomination. 

Despite the Republican candidate’s 
sonal mild liberalism, and despite 
promises he made for all sorts of fed 
largesse to the farmers, which were a littl 
hard to square with his pledges to balan 
the budget, he could make little im) 
sion against the dynamic Roosevelt. 
suffered perhaps the most ignominious | 
feat for a presidential candidate of a : 
jor party in our history, carrying only t 
states of Maine and Vermont. 7 

Roosevelt waited for three months * 
strike with his Supreme Court reform 
plan, which came to be known as “the 
court-packing plan,” providing, as it did 
that a new judge would be added to th 
court for each sitting judge over seventy 
who did not retire voluntarily—and ther 
were six of these—the theory being tha 
judges should not serve after they hac 
reached the age of seventy. It stirred up : 
great public debate that served to inforn 
the people that Supreme Court judge 
were only human beings, after all, an 
“economic predilections,” and thus stant 
in the way of progress. But, conscious a 
the public was of the need for reform, thi 
remedy was too tricky, and, during pro 
longed hearings by the Senate Judiciar 
Committee, the protest rolled up in suc! 
volume that the bill was shelved by th 
Senate. It split the Democratic party, toc 
But it served Roosevelt’s long-time pur 
pose, for the Supreme Court yielded, ‘un 
der Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughe: 
guidance, to the temper of the times. 

The shift in the Court opened the wa 
for re-enactment of the AAA, formerl 
nullified by the Court. It approved a ne’ 
act of Congress providing for direct ap 
propriations from the Treasury to finance 
the crop limitation, instead of the process 


(i 


Epiicar, This was the only out- 
Sains reform breaking new ground in 
second Roosevelt Administration. 
rther reforms, though projected, were 
locked by an increasingly hostile Con- 
ss and ultimately were abandoned in 
face of the rapidly spreading war in 
rope. 
‘Republicans greatly increased their 
rength in Congress in the 1938 elections, 
early doubling their small membership in 
House, 88, to a total of 169, and making 
ibstantial gains in the Senate. This en- 
dled Republicans to form a coalition with 
saffected Democrats, largely Southerners 
ho had cooled off to the Roosevelt eco- 
amic reforms as they began to affect 
rectly the big financial, industrial and 
‘rm interests of the South. Thereafter 
tis coalition raised an effective blockade 
vainst any more New Deal reforms after 
ne wage-hour law. 
‘Early in his second Administration the 
vesident saw clearly the rising danger of 
ttalitarianism in the Hitler regime and 
= threats of conquest and, in a speech in 
nicago in 1937, declaring the need to 
ruarantine” the aggressors, he set forth 
se ultimate dangers to the United States 
‘the dictatorial regimes in Germany and 
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_An old-time American public official is a 
man who stutters over a proposal to spend 
more than a billion dollars. 


—H.I.P. 


e renomination of Roosevelt was 
animous. The Republicans nominated 
vvernor Alf Landon of Kansas. Their de- 
it, with only two states carried, Maine 
<i Vermont, was the worst ever suffered 
any major party. 

oosevelt took, less than three months 
ter his re-election, the boldest step of 


Laity as required by the Neutrality Ac 
passed early in his regime and he called 
Congress into extra session to repeal the 
arms embargo of the neutrality act to 
permit “cash and carry” sales of mele ie 
tions, that is, the belligerents to buy them | } 
for cash and carry them in their own ves- — S : 
sels. This was in pursuance of the policy — 
he adopted and proclaimed for the Ad- ¥. 
ministration which was to help the Al- 
lies to defend themselves and thus keep ~ 
the war from the United States. It was 
represented as a move to keep us out of the © 
war. Congress acceded to his request. j 

In September, in the midst of the b. 
presidential campaign, and after the disas- 
trous series of events starting with the fall 
of France in June and opening of the all- 
out air attack on England in August, Con- 
gress enacted a selective service act to train 
American young men, but limited it toa 
year. A month before, the President made ; 
the deal for exchange of 50 over-age des- f 
troyers to England for 99-year use of sea 
and air bases in western Atlantic islands 
belonging to Great Britain. On December — 
29, he proposed the lend-lease policy, the 
ultimate step to make the United States 
“the arsenal of democracy” for the now 
hard-pressed Allies. 


Our political parties like to hold their 
National Conventions in Philadelphia be~ 
cause that is where this whole business 


started. Besides, it is a nice, friendly old 
city and generous with expense money. 
—H.B. 


By Mark Sullivan 


his Presidency. He had resented the in-~ 
validation by the Supreme Court of two 
key measures of the New Deal, the National 
Recovery Act and the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. The day following the court’s 
invalidation of NRA, which was unanimous, 
Roosevelt had said the attitude of the 
court would set the country back to the 


“horse and buggy” era. He felt that the ef- 
fectiveness of the New Deal would be frus- 
trated by the court. 

In January, 1937, Roosevelt sent to Con- 
gress a bill to give the President authority 
to add six new justices to the nine who 
composed the Supreme Court. Roosevelt 
had not previously consulted any member 
of Congress. The bill had been written out, 
to the last comma, in the executive de- 
partment, by three close associates of 
Roosevelt, who were the only persons who 
had knowledge of the measure. Roosevelt’s 
action seemed an assumption on his part 
that Congress would be a “rubber-stamp.” 

The bill, called by opponents who arose 
in large numbers and with much violence, 
“the court-packing bill,” led to one of the 
most prolonged and bitter battles in the 
history of Congress. Democrats of the 
highest rank in the party set themselves 
sternly against it. The bill was never acted 
upon. After five months of debate the 
party leaders in Congress told Roosevelt 
that the bill could not be passed. 

The resentment in Congress and the 


1940 
By Louis 


When the third Roosevelt Administration 
opened, mobilization for defense was al- 
ready under way; before its first year was 
over the United States was at war and 
mobilization for war had to be pushed 
seriously. From 1934 to 1939—after Hitler 
had come to power— Americans had begun 
to express concern over possible involve- 
ment in another world conflict. Aware of 
the fact that neutrality was impossible— 
World War I had demonstrated that— 
serious thought was given to the possi- 
bility of maintaining isolation. The John- 
son Act of 1934, which forbade the flotation 
of securities in this country by nations in 
default of their World War I obligations, 
was the first step. The Neutrality Act of 
1935—which set the pattern for the subse- 
quent enactments of that name—was the 
second. It prohibited Americans from sell- 
ing munitions to belligerents or granting 
bank credits to them and denied Americans 
the right to travel in war zones. 


— 1944 
M. Hacker 


country, caused by the court measure, W: 
increased when Roosevelt took a _sensa- 
tional step reflecting resentment “of his 
own, A year later, in the 1938 Democratic 
primaries for nomination of candidates fo! 
the Senate, Roosevelt personally went intc 
the states of three Senators—George 0! 
Georgia, Tydings of Maryland, Smith of 
South Carolina—and urged that they not 
be renominated. All were re-elected. 

The feeling of the country was expressed 
in the congressional elections of 1938. In 
the preceding election, 1936, Republican 
representation in the House had been re- 
duced to the lowest proportion either party 
had had in recent history. There were pre- 
dictions that the party would cease t¢ 
exist as a major party. But in the congres- 
sional election of 1938 the Republican 
strength in the House was almost doubled 


Can you remember away back when you 
could tell a kid he might grow up to be 
President and not cause him to age pre- 
maturely? —H.I.P. 


When Hitler struck in 1939, Allied pur: 
chases of goods in this country—paid fo} 
in cash—were stepped up. Slowly, Ameri: 
can expenditures for defense also increased 
Continued government spending and ex 
ports slowly reduced the total of the un: 
employed. By 1940 we were moving bacl 
into a full-size recovery. 

Roosevelt had never believed in tht 
Neutrality Acts’ effectiveness; he had, be 
ginning with 1937, been seeking to war 
the American people that we could no 
stand aloof in the face of German ant 
Japanese aggression. When France fell i 
1940 and only Britain remained to protec 
our flank, the ingenious invention of lend 
lease made its appearance. In March, 1944 
Congress enacted the bill; and now th 
U. S. could send munitions and goods t 
Britain and China despite the neutralit 
laws. It is enough to say that from 1941 ¢ 
V-J Day we sent out $44 billions of supply 
to our allies in the war. 
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ter Pearl Harbor the United States 
ed to the preparation for war seriously. 
en, resources and labor were mobilized. 
‘total of almost 10 million men was called 
ito service during 1940-45. A large group 
- wartime agencies made their appearance 
; which the most important were the 
ffice of War Mobilization, the War Man- 
ower Commission, the War Labor Board, 
1d the Office of Price Administration. 
hese worked very effectively; the Ameri- 
un people supported the Administration 
-there was remarkably little anti-war 
mtiment; and a miracle in production was 
ne result. We built a new merchant marine 
“vast proportions, a great air fleet, liter- 
ly hundreds of new warships, and enor- 
Ous quantities of tanks, trucks, cars, 
Ins and munitions. We had our guns and 
» did our allies; but we had our butter, 
90, for consumer demand was also met. 
nis in the face of a labor force that grew 
‘yond 50 millions. 
‘The gross national product of goods and 
rvices, which had been $90 billions in 
39, climbed to $159.6 billions in 1942 and 
us almost $200 billions in 1945. Whereas 
1939 war expenditures, represented only 
percent of the total product turned out, 
1942 they represented 33 percent. 
ices, of course, went up but thanks to 
trols all along the line not nearly as 
ply as they had during World War I. 


Roosevelt was renominated to break the 
=cedent against a President seeking a 
rd successive term, and the atmosphere 
ut the 1940 Chicago convention had a 
nical tinge because of a lot of clap-trap 
ut a “draft” that was no “draft” at all, 
e it all had been planned in advance. 
ice President Jack Garner, who was in- 
uaumental in the formation of the South- 
Democrat-Republican coalition in 
gress to check further New Deal re- 
‘ms, was dropped, and Secretary of Agri- 
fture Henry A. Wallace was imposed by 
President upon a reluctant convention 
a gesture to the now neglected New 
wuers. 

-new figure emerged as the nominee of 
Republican convention in the engaging 


The cost-of-living price increase was 30 
percent during 1940-45. Wage adjustments 
had to be made and were; in fact, because 
American productivity had advanced so 
sharply, labor gained as much as did capi-~ 
tal. Therefore, real wages increased during 
the war—again the reverse of World War I 
experiences. 

The American people bore the disloca- 
tions of the war effort without protest. 
Plants worked 24 hours; housing was hard 
to find in new, mushroom war centers; 
children had to fend for themselves; trans- 
portation presented a problem because of 
gas rationing. Government expenditures in- 
creased enormously—in 1941, outgo was 
$14 billions and in 1943, $79 billions; and 
while taxes were increased government’s 
chief dependence was upon borrowings. At 
the end of the war the national debt— 
which had been $40 billions in 1939—stood 
at almost $260 billions. Yet there were 
real checks on inflation; in taxes, savings, 
limitations on credit expansion. The United 
States had learned important lessons as @ 
result of its careful study of the mis- 
handling of such policies during World 
War I. We could not save our national re- 
sources, of course; iron, oil and wood re- 
serves were disappearing at an alarming 
rate. 

It was in the midst of war that President 
Roosevelt ran for a fourth term in 1944, 


By Thomas L. Stekes 


person of Wendell L. Willkie, once a Dem- 
ocrat, a lawyer-businessman who directed 
a great private utility. His nomination was 
the culmination of a coup by a strange 
combination of big business backers, who 
had financed a short but very effective 
propaganda campaign in his behalf begin~ 
ning only a few months before the conven- 
tion, and zealous “amateurs,” as they were 
called, consisting of people all over the 
country who were weary of the old type 
politicians and political hacks and wanted 
a new face and new blood. The influence 
this combination brought to bear on the 
convention bowled over experienced and 
practical politicians who were on the verge 
of putting over Senator Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio, after the early front-runner, Goy- 


who sensed the real areat to. our 


rope, though the convention assembled 
a few days after the fall of Dunkerque, 
fall of France and the triumphant 
, of the German army into Paris. The 
‘platform opposed involvement in foreign 
ov vars, charged that the Democrats had left 
the nation unprepared; pledged to build up 
national defense, and condemned President 
‘Roosevelt for utterances and acts leading 
% + to war. It favored aid to peoples fighting 
for: liberty if this did not violate interna- 
tional law or weaken our own national de- 
hy fense. The Republican party had become 
a the party of isolation, though its nominee 
__was in the internationalist tradition, as he 
had made clear in speeches in the weeks 
* preceding the convention. 
3 Willkie accepted most of the New Deal 
economic and social reforms, but promised, 
5 


if elected, to administer them better. As 
for the main issue of war or peace, both 
Roosevelt and Willkie promised not to 
send American boys to fight in “foreign 
wars.” 

‘The intense popular interest in the elec- 
tion was shown in a total vote of slightly 
under 50,000,000. It was divided: Roose- 

- velt, 27,248,466; Willkie, 22,304,312, with 
the rest going to minor parties. Roosevelt 
got 449 electoral votes, carrying 38 states, 
while Willkie carried 10 states for an elec- 
toral vote of 82. 

Soon after the beginning of 1941, Roose- 
velt created the National Defense Advisory 

Commission to administer production. 
Jointly headed by William S. Knudsen, of 
General Motors, and Sidney Hillman, 
C.I. O. President, it was the first of a series 
of defense and war production agencies 
which grew, one out of the other, in suc- 
cessive reorganizations, with new names 
and initials, to end finally in permanent 
form in the War Production Board, 
W. P. B., into which thousands of business- 
men were enlisted. In late May, 1941, 
Roosevelt declared an “unlimited national 
emergency.” The continuing hold-back in 
the nation, despite the relentless advance 
of the German war machine, was manifest 


security in war developments in 


and the nation girded 1 itself for its 
for survival. Congress voted pions up 


regimented in a manner that made : 
mentation of the First World War 2 
insignificant. : 

Of many dramatic episodes in Cong 
during Roosevelt’s third Administration, 
which the declarations of war on Jap 
and Germany were outstanding, was 
other occasioned by President Roosevel 
veto of a tax bill, the first veto of a t 
bill in history. Congress was angered 
this interference with its prerogative o 
control of the purse, and, in the Sena 
the Democratic leader, Senator Alben ~ 
Barkley, denounced the President from th 
floor, and resigned his leadership in one 
those theatrical displays to which Congress 
and Congressmen often resort. He was, 
course, promptly re-elected to carry o 
the plot, and Congress passed the bil 
overwhelmingly over Roosevelt’s veto. The 
President had deplored the measure, whicl 
offered very favorable tax terms for re 
negotiation of war contracts, as “provid 
ing relief not for the needy, but for th 
greedy,” and said it was “replete with pro 
visions which not only afford specia 
privileges to favored groups but set dan: 
gerous precedents for the future.” 

This tax bill was illustrative of the pre- 
ponderant conservative influence in Con- 
gress. This conservatism was heavily en- 
trenched by the 1942 Congressional elec- 
tions when Republicans all but capture 
the House, running their strength there tc 
209, just nine short of a majority, and wi h 
a gain of ten seats in the Senate to bri 
their total to 38 in that body where 49 i: 
majority. These gains made possible a fi 


cessfully blocked any domestic legislatigl 
in the New Deal pattern, and, on the othe 
hand, provided such favorable terms for 
interests to capitalize on their opportu 
ties during the war, not only in award 
contracts, re-negotiation and tax allow 


By Mark 


t was the outbreak of the war in Europe, 
d the need of America to take account of 
—need, as the overwhelming majority of 
mericans felt, to avoid involvement in it 
that provided much of the justification 
’ Roosevelt’s attempt at a third term. 
sevelt as President was familiar with 
€ war and the implications it had for 
nerica. 
In the vice presidential nomination, a 
sange was made. Roosevelt’s running mate 
his first two campaigns, John N. Garner 
Texas, was thought by many New Deal- 
5s to be too conservative. He was sup- 
anted by an outstanding symbol of New 
sal philosophy, Henry A. Wallace. 
En the Republican convention, the two 
ding contenders, Senator Robert A. Taft 
Ohio and Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
New York failed to make progress after 
= early balloting. The convention turned 
one who most of his life had been an 
sive Democrat, and who, until shortly 
fore, had been little known to the coun- 
>, Wendell Willkie. 
The Democrati¢ platform was forthright 
A specific: ‘We will not participate in 
ign wars, and we will not send our 


By Louis 


efore the first year of the fourth Roose- 
+ Administration was over the war in 
rope and Asia had ended victoriously; 
il Roosevelt was dead. The country’s re- 
justment to peace amazed ourselves and 
_whole world. Reconversion was a pain- 
| process economically and socially. The 
4 military and industrial army was 
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tilities. It gave the Exewaent power to: se te 
plants and mines when there was ‘dis a 
turbance to production by strikes, ar fs 
prohibited strike activity by union lead- 
ers in seized plants or mines. The Presi- a) 
dent vetoed the bill. : . 


Sullivan 


army, naval or air forces to fight in foreign 
lands outside of the Americas, except in 
case of attack.” The Republican platform 
was tersely firm: “The Republican party is 
firmly opposed to involving this nation in 
foreign wars. ... We are still suffering the i 
ill-effects of the First World War.” 

To Roosevelt’s prospects for election, the 
War was at once a detriment and an ad- 
vantage. As President he had to go on with 
steps for preparedness. The Draft Act was 


passed and signed by him at the very — 4 


height of the campaign. But Roosevelt 
had the strings of foreign relations in his 
hands, and presumably could avoid in- 
volvement better than a new President. 
Moreover, most of our people earnestly 
wished Britain and France to win, and 
hated Nazi Germany. This was Roosevelt’s 
feeling, and his frequent expressions of it, 
making the Germans angry, had caused 
them to retort with denunciations of him. 
On December 7, 1941, the qualifying 
clause in the Democratic platform “except 
in case of attack” was invoked by the at- 
tack of the Japanese at Pearl Harbor. The 
following day we declared war against 
Japan, three days later against Germany. 


demobilized and men and women returned 
to work or their homes or thronged into 
schools and colleges, in this last connection 
helped by the G.I. Bill of Rights. Wartime 
controls over production and prices were 
discontinued, the OPA being dismantled 
by the fall of 1946 (except in the case of 
rents) and regulations of installment sell- 
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ing terminating by the fall of 1947. The 
United States was back fully on a peace- 
time basis two years after V-J Day. 

All the forebodings of pessimists and ill- 
wishers turned out to be idle! Instead of 
large-scale business recession setting in, 
the reverse occurred. A boom of immense 
proportions at once developed; and it was 
soundly based, for it grew not on credit 
inflation but on the great and unsatisfied 
needs of Americans for capital and con- 
sumer goods. Pent-up purchasing power— 
a power that continued to expand because 
of increases in real wages—absorbed all the 
food, clothing, autos, houses and services 
America could produce. And prices were bid 
up in consequence. Part of the prosperity 
was linked with Europe’s great need as 
America vastly expanded its exports to 
send food, fuel and machinery to a con-~ 
tinent ravaged by war and suffering from 
the worst famine in modern times. 

By mid-summer of 1947, President Tru- 
man could justly say: “Americans today 
live in a richer and more productive 
economy, and are enjoying its benefits 
more equitably, than ever before in peace- 
time history.” The country was producing 
goods and services at the rate of $225 
billions annually. Sixty million people 
were employed. Farm income was reach- 
ing a record level (three times that of 
1939). Management and labor were co- 
operating in maintaining industrial peace. 
Productivity was on the increase. The aver- 
age factory worker’s weekly wage in Sep- 
tember, 1947 was $50.42—the highest in 
our history. Since 1939, real wages had in- 
creased 30 percent. And while government 
expenditures continued on an enormous 
scale—the U. S. was spending at the rate 
of $46.8 billions annually in 1947 as com- 
pared with less than a billion before the 
outbreak of World War I—Washington 
showed its ability to balance the budget. 
During the fiscal year 1947, in fact, there 
was a surplus of $5 billions. President 
Truman sought to pursue this course; it 
was his chief reason for resisting tax re- 
duction. This was the other side—and the 
correct one—of deficit financing. 

There were disturbing elements in the 
picture, however. Housing construction was 
lagging seriously, In mid-year 1947, notably, 


prices began to move up sharply; in fact, 
from October, 1946 to September, 1947, 
prices rose 39 percent and came close to 
the peak of May, 1920. In part, this was 
due to the new round of wage increases 
which took place in the spring of 1947; 
more particularly, it was due to food and 
primary-goods shortages. A bad corn year, 
great food exports to Europe, the finishing 
of meat animals and poultry with wheat, 
and increasing domestic demand due to 
a larger labor force accounted for un- 
precedented rises in the prices of meat, 
bread and dairy products. Other goods in 
short supply—due to domestic and foreign 
demand—and therefore contributing to the 
price rise were steel, coal, agricultural 
machinery and fertilizer. As a result of the 
inflationary development, labor was be- 
coming discontented and the lot of fixed- 
income receivers was an unhappy one. A 
new round of wage-increase demands 
threatened as 1947 closed. So did, from 
more and more quarters, a demand for 
price controls and even rationing. Indeed, 
when President Truman addressed Con- 
gress on Noy. 17, 1947, he asked for the re- 
vival of many of his war-time powers in 
order to cope with the inflation. 

Labor, too, was resentful of the Taft- 
Hartley Act (an amendment to the Labor 
Relations Act of 1935). Passed in 1947, 
over a Truman veto, the new measure 
limited the powers of unions—although 
not abridging any of their rights—and pro- 
tected the liberties of individual workers. 
The closed shop was ended; jurisdictional 
disputes and secondary boycotts were 
banned; union funds might not be used for 
political purposes; and communists could 
not be union Officials. On the other hand, 
initiation fees were not to be excessive 
and workers could not be expelled from 
unions except for non-payment of dues. 

Also, the collapse of Europe involved the 
United States. American planning pro- 
ceeded on two fronts: to widen trading 
opportunities throughout the world and 
thus bring European goods back into the 
world market; and to help Europe back tc 
production by developmental loans. The 
first was associated with the work of 
Assistant Secretary of State Clayton: it 
was meeting with heartening results. Afte1 


ic prices hinged on the fact that our 
t surplus of = aatiad and services in 


: rter of 1947 this surplus was running 
the annual rate of $10.3 billions. Europe 
id not be restored to normality until 
ynomic reconstruction was achieved. As 
a result of the stimulation of the Marshall 


an 
‘in the: Beighuoriocd of $20” 


spread over these four years. © 


fact that Russia—other AS its mer 
ship in the U. N.—was refusing to part 
pate in any of the international arrang' 
ments for economic reconstruction. 


By Thomas L. Stokes 


had no problem about a choice for Presi- 
lent in 1944. It was Roosevelt for a fourth 
erm. But there was a question about the 
‘vice presidential candidate. Machine bosses 
Frank Hague of Jersey City, Ed Flynn 
of the Bronx, Ed Kelly of Chicago and 
Robert Hannegan of St. Louis—persuaded 
i@ President in a secret White House con- 
‘ference before the convention that Henry 
“Wallace, if renominated, might alienate 
enough votes to lose the election, while 
“Senator Harry S. Truman of Missouri, who 
thad won nation-wide recognition as chair- 
nan of the Senate Committee that investi- 
ated war contracts, was the choice. 
' Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
asily won the Republican nomination. His 
leading rival, Governor John W. Bricker of 
hio, was chosen as vice presidential can- 
idate. 
The election was hotly contested. The 
ar undoubtedly saved Roosevelt. Demo- 
erats emphasized strongly the need to con- 
sinue the President in office to win the war. 
iis vote was two million less than four 
rears before. Dewey polled almost the same 
rote as had Willkie. 
Soon after his fourth term began, Roose- 
elt made a gesture in the direction of the 
bor-liberal forces in the party by ap- 
ointing Henry Wallace, who had cam- 
igned actively and energetically for his 
Iection despite being dropped from the 


- With the nation at war, the Democrats 


ticket, as Secretary of Commerce to replace 
Jesse Jones, who was summarily retired, i | 

In the climax of the victorious advance - 
of our armies Roosevelt died suddenly, _ - 
April 12, 1945, only a few months after he 
had started his fourth term. 

Truman was thrust into the Bescon 
in circumstances perhaps the most trying . 
since Johnson had succeeded Lincoln—in 
the midst of a great war, and with a Con- 
gress in which the progressivism to which 
he had given support when he was a mem- 
ber of the Senate was now but a minority 
influence. To the country he appeared the 
symbol of the average man, with his small 
town, middle-class background, and the 
people were attracted. It got him off to a 
good start. 

He inherited the reservoir of cooperation 
on the war and on postwar international 
organization that Roosevelt and former 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull had care- 
fully built up in Congress as a whole, in 
the Senate in particular. 

Truman continued and nurtured this 
liaison. He included Republican leaders of 
Congress, and frequently outside of Con- 
gress, in the various delegations to inter- 
national conferences, beginning with the 
San Francisco conference, called by Roose- 
yelt, which met only a few weeks after 
Truman had become President, and from 
which came the United Nations Organi- 
zation, This bi-partisan cooperation was 


saciedodat bank; ‘Setehaicat once 
in, of the reciprocal trade program for 
\ other three years; the British loan; the 
: In ternational Refugee Organization; the 
‘Int ernational Food and Agriculture Or- 
o: nization, among others. 
5 Truman adopted the Roosevelt domestic 
¥ - program but he was stymied by Congress. 
There was one exception, the so-called full 
employment pill. Congress eventually 
assed a much watered-down version pro- 

viding for a three-member Council of 
% Economic Advisers to keep the President 
informed on economic conditions, and re- 
- quired the Executive to submit an annual 
_ message to Congress with recommendations 
BS for legislation to keep the economy in 
7 balance and also with provision for periodic 
: reports to Congress on changes in the eco- 
i 
3 


nomic condition, if the President deemed 
such necessary. 

In accordance with the law, the Presi- 
dent submitted his first economic report in 
January, 1947, to a Congress then controlled 
by Republicans, but it was laid aside. 

The President soon found himself com- 
pletely on the defensive on all fronts. In 
mid-1946 he vetoed a bill that severely 
weakened OPA. Congress, lacking the votes 
to pass it over his veto, then passed an- 
other, not noticeably much better which he 
signed under protest that it would not 
protect from inflation, a forecast that was 
exact and accurate. Then, with the Con- 
gressional elections coming on, he began 
to retreat, Republicans made an issue of 
OPA and other controls, and stirred up 
public clamor over controls on meat. Beef 
producers virtually went on strike for 
higher prices, holding their cattle off the 
market. Just a few days before the Con- 
gressional elections in November, 1946, the 
President abolished meat and other con- 
trols, thinking thereby the obvious tide 
toward the Republicans might be checked. 

It did not work out that way. Repub- 
licans, in a landslide victory, captured both 
houses, thus giving the nation a divided 
government beginning with the Congress 
of January, 1947. Though the election un- 


es a na di 


of the New Deal. During 


publicans had blown up the issue 
munism” against the 
claiming that Communists were influer 
with the Administration. This seeming 
found fertile ground in the growing 
Russian feeling in the country. ; 

With control in Congress, the Repub 
can leadership began to unfold a prog 
in keeping with the “mandate” they p: 
fessed to find in their victory, broadly, t 
reduction, labor regulatory legislation, 
economy. Twice Congress passed a tax bi 
twice Truman vetoed it on the ground th 
tax reduction was inflationary; that 
public debt should be reduced, and that i 
took too little account of the burden : 
low income groups. 

Truman vetoed the Republicans’ compre= 
hensive labor regulatory bill that whittled 
away some of the gains for labor in the 
Wagner Act. But Congress passed the Tatt- 
Hartley Act over the President’s veto. Labor 
bitterly protested the law and laid plans to 
make it their leading issue in the next elec- 
tion. 

The Republican Congress — abollshan 
virtually all remaining controls on hous- 
ing that had been authorized the year 
before, leaving only rent control. It thus 
finished what Truman had left undone 
when, in another retreat after the election 
defeat, he had ordered abandonment in 
December, 1946, of the housing program, 
Housing Expediter Wyatt resigned on the 
ground that the abolition of numerous con- 
trols by Truman would make his job im- 
possible. a 

In the name of economy, the Republican 
House cut deeply the proposed appropria- 
tions for public power and reclamation 
projects in the west, but a howl arose and 
some funds were restored by the Senate. — 

The “Communism” issue was carried over 
into the 80th Congress, manifesting itself 
in charges that Communists had jobs in 
government agencies. President Truman 
met the clamor by an executive order, 
known as the “loyalty” order, establishing 
a comprehensive mechanism for re-check- 


| Of the press. 
hile President Truman advocated, in 


with ‘the result that the attitude anc p- 
proach was middle-of-the-road, rather 
than the dynamic progressivism of ti 
Roosevelt era. 


By Mark Sullivan 


In the 1944 Democratic convention, a 
fourth nomination of Roosevelt was facili- 
ted by what had helped toward his third. 
in 1940 continuation of Roosevelt in 
the Presidency was said to be desirable be- 
cause of the outbreak of the war in Europe. 
In 1944, the argument was strengthened by 
the fact that we were now in the war. 
_ Renomination of Roosevelt in 1944 was 
without serious controversy in the con- 
vention. But about the proposed renomina- 
ion of the Vice President, Henry A. Wal- 
ce, there was a bitter contest, the out- 
‘come of which had high historic impor- 
tance. The support of Wallace, mainly by 
‘the left wing of the party, came within a 
hairbreadth of success. But the convention 
eed to Senator Truman of Missouri. 
Had Wallace been renominated for Vice 
President in 1944, he would have become, 
‘upon the death of Roosevelt less than a 
‘year later, President of the United States. 


From the moment Mr. Truman suc- 
sceeded to the Presidency, there was under 
rway an acute eruption of a deep issue that 
serennially recurs, between the Executive 
and Legislative branches of government. 

Songress had become watchful about 
MRoosevelt’s power. During the last weeks 
mf his life, it had withheld an emergency 
war power asked for, the authority to allo- 
sate manpower in industry. To most 
smergency war powers, Congress attached 
srovisions giving that body, equally with 


lt has never been proved that giving the 
vote to women has changed the result of 
any national election. As far as we can 


make out, most wives vote as their hus- 


bands tell them to, or vice versa. —H. 8. 


the President, power to fix the date ween 
the emergency would be legally terminated. 
Succession of Truman ended tension with 
Congress; he seemed indisposed to wish for 
power. ‘ 

Of the cabinet President Truman inher- 
ited, several resigned or were let go. These 
included most of the strong New Dealers. 
The impression created was that Truman 
would take a conservative course. But © 
among those Truman kept was Wallace, 
and a cabinet that included him could not — 
be convincingly regarded as middle-of-the- 
road. In September, 1946, Wallace, acting 
beyond his Commerce post, gave out a 
policy about Russia inconsistent with that 
of the State Department, Mr. Truman let 
him go. 

The congressional elections of 1946 were, 
as normally, a contest between Republicans 
and Democrats, but they included a conflict 
within the Democratic party, between the 
wing symbolized by Wallace and old school 
Democrats. The Republicans won 246 in the 
House to the Democrats’ 188. When, in a 
congressional election coming in the mid- 
dle of a presidential term, the opposition 
party wins control of the House, it is by 
precedent supposed to augur that the party 
will win the ensuing presidential election. 
Those who do not accept the augury argue 
that weather signs fail in times of storm, 
and the precedents cease to be probative 
in the condition in which the country and 
the world are in, in 1947. 


Politicians have a quaint superstition that 
a nominee for Vice President can carry his 
state for the ticket. This belief has managed 


fo survive a long time without any visible 


support from history. —H.B. 
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International Relations of the United States 


MONG THE CHIEF ISSUES IN THE 

presidential campaign of 1900 was the 
question of “imperialism.” American ex- 
pansion into overseas territories raised a 
question as to which of them would remain 
dependencies and which would grow into 
equal states of the American republic. 
Bryan and the Democrats assailed imperial- 
ism as represented by the acquisition of 
the Philippines and Puerto Rico after the 
Spanish-American War; the Republicans 
upheld the new venture. During the decade 
before World War I, the Republicans con- 
tinued to urge policies for increasing 
United States influence in world politics, 
while the Democrats concentrated on the 
issues of reform at home. Party positions 
shifted in the 1920’s, making the Democrats 
advocates of American participation in 
international organization while the Re- 
publicans stood aloof. Experience in the 
Thirties and World War II has narrowed 
the differences between the parties. 

Between 1903 and 1906, Roosevelt estab- 
lished an American hegemony in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. He did not foment the 
separatist revolution which established the 
Republic of Panama in 1903, but he recog- 
nized the new republic with benevolent 
speed and secured from it the canal conces- 
sions which Colombia had refused. 

In the Pacific, John Hay’s Open Door 
notes of 1899 and 1900 attempted to se- 
cure guarantees of the territorial integrity 
of China and of equal commercial oppor- 
tunity there for all nationals. Roosevelt’s 
mediation in the Russo-Japanese War in 
1905 affected the European as well as the 
Pacific balance of power, for while a com- 
pletely victorious Japan might oust the 
chief Western nations from their com- 
manding position in the Orient, continu- 
ance of the war might so exhaust her as 
ultimately to increase Russia’s weight. 

As the whirlwind of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministrations subsided into Taft’s calmer 
term, party positions continued relatively 
stable. The Democrats attacked the ‘Dollar 
Diplomacy” of Republican Secretary of 
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State Philander C. Knox, who intervened 
to protect American financial interests in 
Nicaragua, and to secure opportunities for 
American capital in China, 

Wilson and his party refused to endorse 
the Chinese loan project and maintained a 
relatively restrained policy during the tur- 
bulent course of the Mexican revolutionary 
movement of 1913-30. In the Caribbean, 
however, the Dominican Republic and 
Haiti were taken over, and their govern- 
mental direction was entrusted to Ameri- 
can naval officers. The Taft protectorate 
over Nicaragua was continued. 

American interest in World War I divided 
on sectional rather than strictly party 
lines, but while Wilson asked the nation to 
be neutral in thought and deed, Theodore 
Roosevelt and other Republican leaders 
urged that the United States take the Al- 
lied side. Republican’s like Elihu Root and 
ex-President Taft approved U. S. participa- 
tion in an organization to maintain peace. 
Not until the election of 1920 did joining 
the League of Nations become a party issue. 
As a result of that election, the Republi- 
cans, who began the century with our first 
ventures into the European balance of 
power, now drew back, concluding a sep- 
arate treaty with Germany, and for the 
twelve years in which their party held 
power, remained aloof from efforts to main- 
tain peace through international organiza- 
tion. 

During the Twenties, too, Republican 
Administrations began to recede from thei 
earlier policies toward Latin America 
American occupation of the Dominican Re- 
public ended in 1924; the marines were 
withdrawn from Nicaragua in 1933; and i 
was agreed that government of Haiti by 
a U. S. high commissioner would end ir 
1936. 

When the Democrats succeeded to powel 
in 1932, their policy did not follow thi 
Wilsonian pattern of action. The Plat 
Amendment was abrogated in 1934, anc 
the United States gave up the right o 
intervening in Cuba’s domestic affairs, a: 
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ad been provided in 1901 and 1903. Our 
virtual protectorate over Panama was sur- 
rendered in 1936, and our administration 
f Haiti was terminated. A Democratic 
Ongress, in 1933, set a definite date for 
‘hilippine independence. 

In 1934, President Roosevelt judged the 
Russian government a going concern and 
‘resumed formal diplomatic relations. When 
the Soviet Union was invaded by Germany 
‘in 1941, it received lend-lease aid although 
‘Republican spokesmen like Herbert Hoover 
deplored the policy. The Republicans had 
een willing to initiate multilateral arbi- 
tration and disarmament treaties. During 
the Thirties, they continued opposition to 
American partnership with other nations in 
preserving the peace by political action, 
either in cooperation with the League of 
Nations or through a program of joint 
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action against aggressors outside the 
League. Non-participation’ by the United © 
States was one of the reasons given by the 
great powers in the League for refusing to 
impose thorough-going sanctions against 
Italy and Japan. 

During and immediately after World War 
II, party positions began to approach each 
other. Before the end of hostilities, sup- 
port for international organization to pre- 
serve the peace came from both parties, as 
was indicated by the Ball-Burton-Hatch 
Resolution. The Senate accepted the 
United Nations Charter by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, and after relatively little debate. 
Both President Roosevelt and President 
Truman laid stress upon the new “biparti- 
san” aspect of America’s foreign policy, 
the issue of national power outweighing 
the cleavages of party politics. Yet certain 
Republicans, Senator Taft particularly, 
would have the United States limit at least 
its financial commitments, even while it 
assumes its position as the most important 
power in world affairs, and in the world 
organization which it helped to found. 


States’ Rights and State Intervention 


In a federal government, either the cen- 
tral authority or the states may dominate, 
Hamilton, and the Republicans who in 1900 
were the heirs of his political ideas, in- 
sisted that the central government hold 
first place lest the rights of the proper- 
tied minority be destroyed by the whims 
and envy of the mob. Jefferson, and the 
Democrats who inherited his political 
philosophy, insisted that the states ex~ 
tend their sphere to the fullest lest the 
“monied interest,’ dominating the central 
government, overbear the independent 
farmers who in his opinion should form 
the core of a free nation. Both accepted 
the premise that the citizen was possessed 
of rights beyond any governmental control, 

By the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the Supreme Court had limited the 
states’ police power to regulate the condi- 
tions of labor, at least for adult men. It 
had also interpreted the commerce clause 
of the Constitution to exclude much of 
our business processes from ‘interstate 
commerce.” Theodore Roosevelt, the first 
Republican to urge that a central govern- 


sp ver or other purposes 1 than ‘the 
te ‘ion of property and the nation’s credit, 
Pa ared that the sum of the Court’s deci- 


si n lett a “twilight zone” in which eco- 


 gon’s political theory stressed the rights of 
the states. He wished to halt all economic 
oncentrations fostered by special favors 
rom. the central government, restore free 
competition, and so limit the need for state 
ntervention to protect the weaker ele- 
ments in society. Yet he asked Congress to 
ass the Keating-Owen Bill to exclude the 
- products of child labor from interstate 
commerce, and approved the creation of a 
“Federal Trade Commission to watch busi- 
ness practices for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing “unfair competition.” 
No leading Republican protested against 
the deepening of the “twilight zone” dur- 
ing the Twenties, when Supreme Court 
decisions invalidated the Keating-Owen 
Bill as an unwarranted extension of the 
- commerce power, and annulled the Arizona 
Minimum Wage law as a violation of free- 
dom of contract. The Democrats fought 
Republican measures to subsidize the mer- 
chant marine, and even filibustered a 
House measure to extinction in the Senate 
in 1923, Although the Republicans were 
willing to have the nation intervene in eco- 
nomic relations by enacting protective tar- 
iffs, and granting subsidies to shipping and 
the nascent aviation industry, President 
Coolidge vetoed bills to subsidize produc- 
ers Of agricultural staples. 

During the next decade, the Democratic 
party, with notable exceptions among 
members from the Solid South, discovered 
a new regard for national authority, while 
the Republicans showed a new respect for 
states’ rights. By 1936, when Supreme 
Court decisions declared the New York 
State Minimum Wage Law and the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act unconstitu- 
tional, thus placing large sectors. of eco- 
nomic life beyond any regulation, party 
leaders moved to new ground. Democratic 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt continued 
to advocate that a national government, 
with the power of the Hamiltonian con- 


position in the interest of prot 
he esteemed individual liberty. 


dciosurAentions that he sought the Repub! 
can presidential nomination, declared t 
the nation’s principal task was ma 
certain that the federal SOVETRINERE. 
not increase its power. 


Welfare Legislation 


Laws to protect the weaker elements i 
society against the hazards of child 
labor, accident, dependent old age, and 
slum housing had their origin in the state; 
in the early 1900’s, and were promot 
and supported by the “progressive move~ 
ment,” which did not regard party lines. 
The Progressives of 1912 were the first, 
apart from Labor, Populist and Socialist 
groups, to include a program of such leg- 
islation in a national party platform. Wil- 
son’s Administration made the earliest at= 
tempt to check child labor by use of the 
federal commerce and taxing powers. Both 
its laws were invalidated by the Supreme 
Court, and the resolution amending the 
Constitution to give the federal govern- 
ment the necessary powers, which was 
adopted by a Republican Congress in 1928¢ 
failed of ratification, 

Under the Republican ascendancy in the 
Twenties, no significant federal welfare leg- 
islation was adopted beyond the exten- 
sion of workmen’s compensation to harbor 
and longshore workers in 1927. President 
Hoover did call conferences which pub- 
lished notable reports on child welfare and 
the costs of medical care, but he consid- 
ered the duty of the government done 
when it made available the facts needed 
for private action or state legislation. 

Not until 1937 did there appear anything 
approaching a program of federal welfare 
legislation, although a full outline of such 
a plan had been presented in Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Progressive platform of 1912. 
The Social Security Act of 1937 and its 
1939 amendments set up a system of old 
age and survivors’ insurance, provided fi- 
nancial support for approved state unem- 
ployment insurance programs, and made 
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hs 
idards- Act of 1938 used federal powers 
over interstate commerce to regulate child 
bor and minimum wages, and this time 
the Supreme Court did not find the law un- 
onstitutional. 
_ Although most Republican leaders deny 
ny intent to revoke existing welfare leg- 
slation, their stress on economy means it 
will be held to a minimum. The Republi- 
can Congress of 1946 did not act on Presi- 
dent Truman’s proposal that minimums 
under the FLSA be raised from 40 to 60 
cents an hour; it did not increase cover- 
age under the Social Security law, and it 
refused to consolidate federal housing ac- 
tivities under a single agency. Low-cost 
housing projects had been sketched in the 
aws of 1934 and 1937, which set up the 
Federal Housing Administration and the 
United States Housing Authority. Provi- 
sion for aid to medical research and plan- 
ning and grants to free state hospitals, as 
embodied in the Democratic Wagner-Mur- 
Yay-Dingell Bill, have not been accepted 
by a Republican Congress. The Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft Bill for federal aid to hous- 
ing has also been blocked, although its 
sponsorship crosses party lines. Concern 
over the current plight of our public 
schools has increased the demand for fed- 
eral aid, but objection to cost and fear of 
federal control prevented legislation. 


Agriculture 

As a factor in natiornai politics, the em~ 
battled farmer had lost ground by 1900. 
Republican victory in 1896 halted his drive 
for cheap money through the free coinage 
of silver. The farmer’s need for easier 
‘credit, which had impelled him toward 
inflationary proposals, was ignored by both 
parties. Under Wilson, the Democrats fi- 
nally gave some help. The Federal Reserve 
Act of 1913 made six months farm paper 
eligible for re-discount, and the Federal 
‘Farm Loan Act of 1916 made it possible 
‘for farmers to get long term mortgage 
scredit at 6 percent through the Federal 
-Farm Loan Bank System instead of paying 
10 percent for three to five year credit. 
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* "Twenties, the Intermediate Credit . aces of 


Board to charter twelve new institut 
to provide credit for six months to thr e 
years; the intermediate credit banks were 
also to re-discount agricultural paper and ‘ 
lend money directly to farm cooperatives | 
on staples pledged as collateral. The far-_ 
mer’s need for credit had been met, but 
that was no longer his major problem. By 
the Twenties the farmer’s position was 
worse than it had been before World War I; 
for his taxes and costs had risen while 
prices had dropped and the value of his 
land had declined. The insurgent Republi- 
cans of the farm bloc sponsored the equali- 
zation fee and export debenture plans to 
meet the situation. Both attempted to 
hold American agricultural staples at a 
price above that prevailing in world mar- 
kets. President Coolidge vetoed the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen equalization fee bill in 1927 
and 1928; and the export debenture plan 
failed in 1929. The Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1929, which President Hoover en- 
dorsed, rejected price-fixing and subsidy in 
principle; but when Hoover’s Federal Farm 
Board entered the commodity market 
through its Grain and Cotton Stabilization 
Corporations and pegged prices, the result 
appeared much the same as if the Adminis- 
tration had approved of subsidies. 

The Democrats undertook to reduce 
mounting surpluses by helping farmers 
bear the cost of cutting staple plantings. 
From the voluntary system of 1933, they 
passed to cotton and tobacco production 
quotas in 1934. The Supreme Court found 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 
unconstitutional in 1936. Congress never- 
theless provided grants to all farmers who 
promoted soil conservation by cutting 
staple plantings, and in 1938 undertook to 
give the farmer “parity income”; that is, 
to restore the 1909-14 ratio of farm rev~ 
enues to other incomes in the economy. 
Acreage and marketing quotas, crop in- 
surance, commodity loans were introduced. 

When World War II began, agriculture 
had become a special interest, subsidized 
and regulated by the government. The 
need for greater production was met by 
the price incentive and by Congressional 
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Gresuized Labor 


In 1890, ‘Congress adopted the Sherman 
An Trust Act to check combinations in 
= restraint of trade. The law was intended to 
Ply to monopolistic concentrations of 
in ustry, but its broad phrasing allowed 
.e Supreme Court to issue injunctions 
against labor organizations on the ground 
that they might be regarded as a conspiracy 
to restrain trade. When the Wilson Ad- 
} ministration proceeded to attempt to re- 
_yise the Sherman Act in 1914, labor pres- 
‘ ‘sure secured the incorporation of sections 
6 and 20 into the Clayton Anti-Trust 
‘s Act. Section 6 declared that the labor of a 
: human being was not an article of com- 
. 
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merce and that labor organizations were 
not to be construed as combinations in 
restraint of trade. Section 20 prohibited 
‘the use of the injunction unless it was 
¥ deemed necessary to prevent irreparable 
damage to property, and prescribed jury 
: trials in contempt cases unless the con- 
_ tempts were committed in the presence of 
the court. 
- By 1921, Supreme Court decisions es- 
tablished the fact that labor had won no 
immunities under the Clayton Act. In- 
deed, since injunction proceedings might 
‘pe brought in the federal courts by in- 
dividuals as well as the Department of 
Justice, labor had actually lost by its 
“Magna Charta.” Abuse of the writ of in- 
junction resulted in the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act of 1932, sponsored by insurgent Re- 
publicans and signed by President Hoover. 
The law forbade federal courts to issue 
any injunction against peaceable assembly, 
joining trade unions, ceasing work, making 
public the existence of a dispute, or paying 


be held Mable for damages ¢ aust 


union members. 


from certain disabilities, but it gave onien 
no positive protection. In 1933, howev 


the converse). After the Supreme Court : 
validated the NIRA, Congress passed t 
National Labor Relations Act of 1935. Th 
Wagner law not only guaranteed the rig: 
to organize, but defined and forbade un 
fair labor practices by employers, and es 
tablished a National Labor Relations 
Board to administer the law. An amend 
ment to the Railway Labor Act gave * 
similar status to railroad labor unions. _ 

The NLRB proceeded informally, but its 
methods won Supreme Court approval in 
crucial cases during 1937. Labor organiza- 
tions increased in membership and status: 
During World War II, War Labor Board 
decisions tended to support union or- 
ganization, particularly through mainte- 
nance-of-membership contracts. By 19477, 
the political climate had changed, and a 
Republican Congress, with support from 
Southern Democrats, passed the Taft- 
Hartley Act over President Truman’s veto. 
The complicated provisions of this new 
law attempt to protect the individual 
union member in his right to present his 
own grievances, or to continue work, with- 
out loss of union membership, in spite of 
his organization’s decision to strike. Cer- 
tain union practices are declared unfair; 
secondary boycotts, jurisdictional and sym- 
pathetic strikes are outlawed. Unions are 
made responsible for damages in the event 
of contract violation, nor may they plead 
lack of ratification by an authorized agent. 
In addition, the new law separates the 
United States Conciliation Service from 
the Department of Labor, and establishes 
an elaborate system of injunction, delay, 


ide strike threaten public health or 
afety. 
_ Republicans declare the Taft-Hartley law 
necessary restoration of balance between 
organized labor and its employers. Many 
“Democrats assert that the animus of the 
bill is against effective organization for 
Erosive bargaining. 
4 Public Finance and Banking 
' The panic of 1907 made clear the weak- 
ess of the nation’s banking system as 
rganized under the National Banking 
“Act of 1863. The reserves set up were ficti- 
tious in character, and too widely scattered 
‘to be useful in time of crisis. This old Civil 
‘War law provided an inelastic currency 
“based on the level of the public debt in- 
stead of the needs of business. Reforms 
‘were necessary. In 1908, Republican legis- 
lation provided for temporary banknote 
issues, and for a National Monetary Com- 
mission to investigate European systems 
of banking and currency. 

When the Wilson Administration took 
‘Office in 1913, the Commission,had made 
its report, but no action was taken on 
Republican Senator Aldrich’s bill altering 
the American banking system. Instead, a 
new bill was written. Party cleavages came 
on the issues of government control and 
decentralization. The new Glass-Owen 
measure stressed decentralization and par- 
ticipation of the government. It was en- 
acted by Democratic votes. The Federal 
Reserve Act of 1913 established a system of 
twelve regional banks owned by their 
member banks and governed by six direc- 
tors chosen by those members, and three 
appointed by the Federal Reserve Board. 
This was to have two ex officio members 
and five appointed by the President. The 
reserve banks were to re-discount eligible 
commercial and agricultural paper for their 
members. With that as backing, plus a 40 
percent gold reserve, the reserve banks 
might issue currency. 

Although the Federal Reserve System 
furnished a sound and sufficient currency, 
serious inadequacies appeared by the end 
of the Twenties. The misuse of bank 
credit to finance stock market activities, 
and the improper ties between banks and 


their securities affiliates, helped to bring 
about the failure of more than 6,000 banks 
after the 1929 crisis. 

In 1933, a Democratic Congress passed 
legislation to repair the weaknesses of the 
1913 law. Through a Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, all accounts were 
assured up to $5,000, and all banks wishing 
to share in the plan were required to join 
the Federal Reserve System and submit to 
its restraints. Member banks were required 
to divorce their securities affiliates, and 
private bankers to choose between invest- 
ment and deposit business. The Bank- 
ing Act of 1935 changed the name of the 
Federal Reserve Board to the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, in- 
creased its membership, lengthened their 
terms of service, and provided that all 
members be appointed by the President. 
The new body was given power to control 
the expansion of bank credit, to increase 
reserve requirements and to engage in open 
market operations in government securities. 

During the Roosevelt Administration, the 
Board of Governors followed an easy money 
policy until 1936 and 1937, when reserve 
requirements were raised to the legal limit. 
After 1939 the Board returned to an easy 
money policy to facilitate war financing. 
Reserve requirements and re-discount rates 
have been raised since the war, but whether 
the Board will make a systematic and 
thorough-going effort to check inflationary 
price increases through credit curbs re- 
mains a question. 

While the Democratic party finally over- 
hauled the nation’s banking system, the 
basic change in fiscal policy came as the 
result of Republican parliamentary ma- 
neuvers. To prevent an income tax rider 
to the 1909 tariff, a Republican Congress 
submitted the Sixteenth Amendment to 
the states. By February, 1913, three-fourths 
of the states had ratified, and the Federal 
government received power to tax incomes 
without apportionment among the states. 
Moderate normal and surtax rates were 
levied in 1918. Then the decline of customs 
receipts after the outbreak of World War I 
made the new source of revenue particu- 
larly necessary. During the war, rates in- 
creased sharply, an excess profits tax was 
imposed and new excises introduced. War- 


bine the budget balanced. 

ig the Thirties, rates were raised, 
i pecially on incomes above $20,000; the 
a public debt increased; and efforts at 
b lancing the budget were given over. 
needs of World War II caused further 
rises, greater deficits, and a mounting 
, debt. Currently, party controversy 
es about the issue of simultaneous 
_ -pudget balancing, tax reduction, and main- 
“tenance of the United States in its posi- 
tion of world primacy. 

‘The Eightieth Congress repealed war- 
jime excess profits taxes and cut corpo- 
ation levies, but retained most of the 
_ wartime excises. Republican Representative 
Knutson proposed a 20 percent tax cut for 
all incomes. Protest against this apparent 
favoring of the upper income groups 
brought a modification to allow a larger 
ae to the lower brackets. President 
. 
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Truman vetoed the tax reduction bill in 
_ July, 1947, and Congress upheld him by a 
narrow margin to which Republican votes 
contributed. Speaking generally, the Re- 
publican party seeks to reduce taxes on the 
upper income levels in order to encourage 
venture capital and investment, while the 
Democrats consider immediate tax cuts in- 
flationary and unwise in view of the cur- 
rent world situation and its demands on 
American funds. Such proposals as those 
for eliminating double taxation on income 
'from corporate dividends, limiting the per- 
centage of income that may be taken by 
taxation, and revising the entire tax struc- 
ture to avoid duplication among state, 
federal and local levies have not yet be- 
come party issues. 


Public Improvements and Conservation 


Until Theodore Roosevelt turned his 
energies to conservation, no President but 
Cleveland had made a real effort to pre- 
serve natural resources on the public 

domain from wasteful exploitation. Be- 
_ tween 1906 and 1909, Roosevelt withdrew 
from entry millions of acres of forest, coal 
and phosphate land, and many waterpower 


emis securing ‘Cone autho 
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tensive oil reserves were set aside for “f 

Navy at Elk Hills in California and ‘Teap 
Dome in Wyoming, Administration of th 
reserves was transferred from the Navy 
the Department of the Interior by Pres 
dent Harding. Investigation by a Sena’ 
Committee under Senator Walsh of Mot 
tana revealed widespread fraud in the 
subsequent oil leases to private com 
panies, yet the scandal was all but ignor ed 
by the press and skillfully belittled by 
President Coolidge. The government re- 
covered the oil reserves in 1927 as a result 
of a Supreme Court decision. ~ 

During the 1920’s, general interest in the 
preservation of forest and waterpower re- 
sources diminished, In 1928, after years 
of effort by Senator Norris, Nebraska’s 
insurgent Republican, Congress adopted a 
joint resolution calling for completion of 
the Muscle Shoals power units and the 
organization of a government corporation 
to manufacture fertilizer and sell surplus 
power. President Coolidge killed the plan 
with a pocket veto, and President Hoover 
denounced it in a veto message when it 
passed a second time in 1931. 

In 1933, a Democratic Congress created 
the Tennessee Valley Authority to develop 
hydroelectric power on the Tennessee 
River, work out methods of flood control, 
and plan interstate development of the 
valley as a unit. The TVA program was 
opposed by local politicians and by the 
power companies for whose rates its power 
cost might serve as “yardstick.” The Su- 
preme Court found TVA activities. consti- 
tutional in 19387, and it survived both 
internecine quarrels among its officers and 
senatorial attack. 

Concern for natural resources appears in 
two main fields in 1947: the preservation 
of farmland from flood, particularly since 
the recent Missouri Valley floods, and 
conservation of mineral resources. Demo- 
cratic Senator Murray of Montana has pro- 
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ence seaway project remains un- 
shed business. Republican Senator 
ndenberg offered a joint resolution for 
ressional approval of the 1941 Execu- 
Agreement with Canada for complet- 
; the seaway and making it self- 
sustaining, but no action has been taken. 
World War II demands on mineral re- 
ources have aroused new concern for the 
tural wealth of the United States. In 
arch, 1947, Secretary of the Interior 
ug reported that the nation was exhaust- 
ng its lead, zinc, and high-grade iron 
e, while pumped oil and copper will last 
only 25 years at present rates of use. 


Tariff 


In 1900, Republicans adhered to the 
Hamiltonian doctrine of protection while 
most Democrats wished to have tariffs re- 
duced. Sectional interests nevertheless cut 
across party dogma; insurgent Republicans 
found high tariffs contrary to the farmer’s 
interest; Eastern Democrats supported pro- 
tection. By 1908, the demand for tariff 
reform was being pressed as part of the 
attack against monopoly, and the Republi- 
cans pledged revision of the Dingley Act of 
1897 on the principle of equalizing foreign 
and American costs of production. The 
bill finally adopted at the special session 
of 1909 maintained the high level of rates, 
and continued the wool and sugar duties 
which had been under heaviest attack. 
While President Taft praised the bill and 
Roosevelt continued to avoid the tariff 
controversy in the 1912 campaign, Wilson 
pledged lower tariffs and carried that 
pledge through in 1913. His Underwood 
Act lowered the general level of duties 
more than 10 percent, added wool and 
sugar to a greatly lengthened free list, 
and imposed only ad valorem duties in- 
stead of the devious specific rates common 
in previous laws. 

- World War I proved as effective as Re- 
publican tariffs in cutting off imports. 
When the Republicans succeeded to power 


new high level of duties in his lay 
protected agricultural | commoditie, as well 
as industrial products, was increased | 
the Smoot-Hawley Act. This passed 
June, 1930, after a bitter struggle betwee 
the House and the insurgent Republican 
in the Senate. The Coolidge and Hoover 
Administrations undertook no broader “use 
of the flexibility provisions of the 1922 law 
which had authorized a Tariff Commission _ 
to investigate comparative production costs 
and advise the President to raise or lower 
rates within a 50 percent limit. On the 
contrary, the Commission was filled with ~ 

high-protectionist members. 2 

European countries had taken sharp re- 
taliatory measures after the enactment of 
the Smoot-Hawley Bill. Following the col-— 
lapse of 1929-30, exchange controls and — 
import quotas imposed further obstacles 
to world trade. Not until Secretary of — 
State Cordell Hull initiated his Trade 
Agreements plan in 1934 did either party — 
attempt to meet the dilemma in which the 
United States stood. It was the dilemma of 
a nation committed to high tarifis, anxious 
to collect the huge debts owed by Europe, 
and no longer willing to compensate for 
its reluctance to buy goods by making 
fresh loans abroad, as had been the rule in 
the 1920’s. Hull returned to the Wilsonian 
doctrine of low duties. For a 3-year period, 
Congress empowered the President to make 
tariff concessions to nations which would 
give matching reductions to American 
goods. Before September, 1939, seventeen 
agreements had been concluded, principally 
with Latin-American countries producing 
non-competitive goods. Great Britain and 
Canada, however, were included. By suc- 
cessive renewals, Congress has extended 
the Trade Agreements Act until 1948. 

The Hull trade program attacked not only 
tariff barriers but also the currency restric- 
tions and exchange controls that became 
instruments of national economic policy 
during the 1930’s. With the end of World 
War II, when nearly all international com- 
merce was controlled by governments in 
patterns of economic warfare, American 
spokesmen renewed the effort to restore a 
freer flow of goods and capital. During the 


negotiations for the British loan in 1945-46, 
the United States drafted its proposals for 
a United Nations International Trade Or- 
ganization. At the preliminary conference 
which met in London in October, 1946, 
Assistant Secretary of State William L. 
Clayton set forth as the aim of American 
policy the restoration of multilateral trade 
through tariff reductions, and the elimina- 
tion of import quota preferences, embargoes 
and exchange restrictions. The following 
‘ April, a full conference assembled at 
Geneva to consider the London draft of a 
charter for the I. T. O. By August, 1947, 
the delegates had accepted a charter to 
be submitted to a world conference at Ha- 
vana in November, 1947. The charter em- 
bodies points stressed by the American 
delegation: equal access to markets, protec- 
tion of investment opportunities and 
checks on restrictive practices. 

Although the United States won en- 
dorsement of its principles of interna- 
tional trade from the leading commercial 
countries, and although sectors of the 
normally Republican business community 
are cooling in their enthusiasm for the 
extremes of protection, Representative 
Knutson and Senator Butler of Nebraska 
threatened in 1947 to defeat a renewal of 
the Trade Agreements Act in 1948. Senator 
Hawkes of New Jersey simultaneously de- 
clared that the United States would be 
unwise to accept the I. T. O. Charter. 


The Military and the Veterans 

The Spanish-American War showed that 
the United States had an efficient navy, 
but an army without any real service of 
supply, any staff command, or any ma- 
chinery for training higher officers. It had 
no regular forces able to meet a trained 
European army. President McKinley in 
1899 replaced an inefficient Secretary of 
War with Elihu Root, who began a much- 
needed housecleaning. The Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration continued Root’s administra- 
tive reforms; established a General Staff in 
1903, set up an Army War College in 1907, 
and took measures toward integrating the 
National Guard and the Army. Naval ex- 
pansion received even more attention; ex- 
penditures rose from $55.9 million in 1900 
to $139.6 million in 1914. 

By the opening of World War I, the 
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United States Navy was inferior only to 
Britain’s. It functioned effectively during 
the conflict, but the Army underwent the 
greatest innovations. From the beginning 
the Army was recruited by conscription; 
“political generals” who were a plague in 
the Civil War played a minor role, air- 
planes, motorized equipment, and auto- 
matic weapons assuming new importance. 

In February, 1917, Secretary of War 
Baker proposed that all able-bodied 19- 
year-olds receive 11 months of military 
training followed by two-week refresher 
periods during the next two years. Repub- 
lican proposals for shorter training were 
voted down. The 1920 defense law merely 
provided a skeleton organization in the 
event of mobilization. While the army was 
maintained on a narrow volunteer basis, 
the Washington Conference of 1921-22 and 
the London Conference of 1930 attempted 
to restrict naval building. The capital ship 
holiday of the 1920’s ended in 1936 as 
Germany and Italy increased their navies 
and the other powers invoked the “escala- 
tor’ clause allowing them to exceed 
treaty limitations. The United States en- 
tered the race in 1937 and finally declared 
for a navy as strong as the strongest naval 
power both in the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific. Both parties supported appropriations 
for naval building and airplane construc- 
tion. Peacetime conscription was enacted 
in September, 1940, after long debate, and 
the Selective Service Act was extended in 
August, 1941, although the proposal car- 
ried the House by a vote of only 203-202. 

Experience in World War II made evident 
the need for unified command. In 1947-48 
the state of the postwar world raised new 
concern for national security. A Republi- 
ean Congress finally adopted compromise 
legislation for unifying the armed forces 
under a single civilian Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense with undersecretaries for 
Navy, Army and Air. In January, 1947, 
President Truman recommended that Con- 
gress establish a system of compulsory 
military training. His special Advisory 
Committee of civilian educators, ministers 
and administrators, appointed in Decem- 
ber, 1946, reported in May, 1947, approving 
a six months training program for physi- 
cally fit young men te he followed by a six 


ths period of optional training. The 
esident was supported by such Republi- 
Ss as Representative Wadsworth and 
-Supreme Court Justice Owen D. Roberts, 
ut the party steering committee allowed 
ongress to adjourn without acting. 
Closely related to the issues of the mili- 
ary establishment is the prohlem of the 
veteran interest.” During World War I 
: ongress had proposed to check pension 
demands by providing care for the dis- 
abled, and war risk insurance on easy 
terms. Disability compensation was liberal- 
ized in 1921 and extended in 1924 and 1930. 
In 1924, Congress passed over President 
‘Coolidge’s veto a bill granting veterans in- 
terest-bearing “adjusted-compensation cer- 
tificates” redeemable in 20 years. The de- 
pression brought demands for immediate 
cashing of the bonus certificates, or for an 
increase in their loan value. Congress car- 
ried the latter proposal over President Hoo- 
ver’s veto in 1931. The demand for im- 
Mediate cash payment produced the 
“Bonus Expeditionary Force” of 1932, and 
its forcible expulsion from the capital 
helped defeat Hoover in November. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt vetoed a measure to pay 
the bonus in Treasury notes in 1935. In 
January, 1936, over another presidential 
veto, Congress made the bonus payable in 
non-transferable interest-bearing bonds 
which might be redeemed in cash. 

Besides applying the war risk insurance 
and veterans’ benefit system of World War 
I to World War II draftees, Congress passed 
the “G. I. Bill of Rights” in 1944 and 
liberalized its provisions in 1945 and 1946. 
The law provided a year’s unemployment 
compensation, or subsistence allowances 
and tuition for education interrupted by 
army service, or government guarantee of 
50 percent of a $4,000 loan for home build- 
ing or business activity. In addition, en- 
listed men were given redeemable bonds 
for furlough time earned but not used. 

Between 1918 and 1930, care of and pay- 
ments to World War I veterans cost about 
five and a half billion dollars. A larger 
army was mobilized during World War II 
and the veterans of World War I will soon 
be of age, making them proper subjects for 
densioning. Few in either party question 
the validity of the expenditure as a whole, 


but a great many may question its com- 
patibility with government economy, bal- 
anced budgets and lower taxes. 


Proposals for Change 


In 1900, most proposals to alter the 
structure of the federal government were 
calculated to make it more responsive to 
the public will. Direct popular election of 
Senators would free the upper chamber 
from boss rule, and allow Senators to rep- 
resent the people rather than the corpo- 
rate interests of their states. The proposal 
received the approval of a Republican Con- 
gress in May, 1913, and was ratified as the 
XVII Amendment in 1913. 

Few notable proposals for basic change 
in governmental organization were offered 
during the 1920’s. In 1927, when it appeared 
that President Coolidge might win renomi- 
nation, Republican Representative Beck | 
offered an amendment limiting a President 
to two terms, and Senator LaFollette sup- 
ported the measure in the Senate, which 
adopted the resolution in 1928. In 1940 and 
again in 1944, the Republican platform en- 
dorsed the limitation. 

The idea that a President, by continu- 
ance in office, may become a dictator, has 
been countered by the idea that the Su- 
preme Court, through judicial review, may 
transform the Constitution into the char- 
ter of an oligarchy. The Court’s use of its 
power was attacked by Bryan in 1908 and 
by Theodore Roosevelt in his Progressive 
phase. After the Court invalidated the New 
Deal program in 1935-36, the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration presented its court reorganiza- 
tion proposals: these did not attempt to 
limit judicial review, but empowered the 
President to appoint up to six additional 
members to supplement those judges who 
did not choose to retire at 70. Opposition 
crossed party lines and Democrats joined 
Republicans to defeat the bill. 

The Court’s personnel rapidly changed, 
however, and the majority view became 
favorable to New Deal legislation. 

While suggestions for the direct election 
of the President and the abolition of the 
electoral college are often heard, neither 
party chooses to forego its sectional ad- 
vantages to promote majority rule. it was 
by Democratic support for a proposal of 


; SS however, 


To make the federal poveenien? func- 
tion more efficiently, Congress provided for 
a national budget system in 1921. A Demo- 
cratic Congress rescinded President Hoo- 
ver’s authority to reorganize the executive 
_ department in 1933. Congress denied Presi- 
dent Roosevelt similar powers in 1936, but 
yielded in 1939 and gave the President 


a authority to regroup minor government 


a _ bureaus and agencies, provided that Con- 


_ original Democratic proposals, 


: gress did not reverse his decision within 60 
days. The organization and procedure of 
‘Congress itself has long been criticized as 
After much revision of the 
Congress 
adopted the Reorganization Act of 1946. 

The new law attempts to ease the legis- 
lator’s burden by banning private bills, 
giving Congress the service of a special 
Legislative Reference division in the Li- 
brary of Congress, and eliminating duplica- 
tion by cutting standing committees from 
80 to 34, each provided with professional 
staff assistants. Congressional salaries have 
been increased and retirement annuities 
provided on a contribution basis for legis- 
lators who have served six years and 
reached the age of 62. 

The Republican Congress operating un- 
der the Act has not tried to enforce its 
provision for the registration of lobbyists 
and has evaded the reduction in the num- 
ber of standing committees by multiplying 


ay. 


- unwieldy. 


the number of permanent sub-committees. 


Neither law nor party has tried to meet the 
chief problem of the committee system, 
promotion to keep posts by seniority. 


Prohibition 


The attempt to promote temperance by 
laws to prohibit the manufacture or sale 
of intoxicating liquors won a notable vic- 
tory in federal legislation in 1913, when 
Congress enacted over President Taft’s veto 
a measure barring the shipment of liquor 
into states which had voted themselves dry. 
In 1914, 11 states required that protection, 
By 1918, war demands for saving grain and 
the skilled work of the Anti-Saloon League, 
one of the great masters in the techniques 
of political pressure, had made 18 more 


¥ duck” short session was "abolished by the 


pK Amendment in 1933. tye accepted in January, 191 nae 


45; o 
Opposition to prohi bition crossed 
lines, for states’ rights Southern Dem 
supported it as well as Republicans fro om. 


were first me make repeal a party iss 
Their 1932 platform urged repeal of 
XVIII Amendment and the return of the 
liquor traffic to state regulation. In Febru- 
ary, 1933, a Democratic Congress sent the 
XXI Amendment to the states; that De- 
cember it was ratified. By 1937-38, only 6 
states remained dry; 15 made the sale of 
liquor a public monopoly, and 26 provided 
for central licensing to regulate the liquor 
trade and check the evils of the saloon. 
Prohibition returned to the national 
scene during the war. In August, 1942, 
Democratic Senator Josh Lee of Oklahoma 
attempted to prohibit the sale of alcoholic 
beverages within “a reasonable distance” 
of army posts and mobilization places. His 
proposal was killed, but 17 Democrats and 
7 Republicans voted in its favor. In 1944, 
Democratic Representative Bryson of 
South Carolina found strong House back- 
ing for his proposal to limit alcoholic bev- 
erages to half of 1 percent for the dura- 
tion. By 1946, the prohibitionist lobby won 
support from Representative Rankin of 
Mississippi in its efforts to restrict liquoi 
advertising. Bryson, in 1947, was looking 
for new grounds on which to offer federa 
prohibition legislation, and 978 of the 
nation’s 3,070 counties had voted to forbic 
the sale of whisky within their limits. 


Immigration 


By 1900, many Americans regarded im 
migration as a problem instead of an asset 
a view confirmed when Congress appointer 
an Immigration Commission in 1907. Th 
report which the Commission rendered i 
1911 declared that while the “new immi 
gration” from Italy, the Balkans, and Rus 
sia did not constitute “human scum,” a 
charged, it was too numerous, and was les 
assimilable than the northern Europea 
immigration which had preceded. Twic 
President Wilson vetoed the literacy te: 
by which Congress attempted to exercis 
a selective test on immigration, but i 


manent legislation in 1924, setting quo- 
at 2 ‘percent of the nationals of a given 
yuntry residing in the United States in 
90 as a Means of encouraging immigrants 
mm northern Europe. The need for un- 
lled labor became evident during World 
War II, and was met by the use of Western 
Hemisphere workers. Partly as an out- 
‘rowth of that fact, the current “immigra- 
tion problem” involves not Europeans but 
Puerto Ricans, Americans by law, yet 
foreign-speaking and herded into slums re- 
calling the worst of the early 1900’s. The 
P ersecutions of the 1930’s and the problem 
of Europe’s displaced persons since then 
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HERE PROBABLY IS LESS UNDER- 

standing—and more deliberately mis- 
directed thinking—about political “ma- 
chines” than about any other phase of 
politics in the United States of 1948. The 
resultant confusion has given rise to this 
paradox: some of the most effective politi- 
cal “machines” in the U. S. today operate 
without much public notice, while heated 
argument still swirls around the heads of 
“bosses” who im some cases are so polit- 
ically anemic that they must be propped 
up skillfully to serve even as campaign 
issues for the opposition. The following 
definitions may help to clear the air: 

1. Organization—This is a generic term 
for the party committee, set up in accord- 
ance with law or under the party’s rules, 
in any political subdivision. Political “or- 
ganizations” include the ward, district, 
city, county and state committees of both 
major parties. They are not set up primarily 
to win elections. The essential purpose of 
any “organization” is to enable the most 
active party workers and contributors to 
direct party affairs and to influence and, 
if possible, to dictate the selection of party 
candidates for public office. 


i a 
_ The law of 1921 was. “replaced by 


pressed. In ‘December, 1945, sla Tru- 
- man asked that immigration of displaced _ 
persons under the quota system be facili- 


_ tated. Representative Stratton’s bill goes ; 


further, proposing that the unfilled quotas 
of the -war years and the 1930’s be used to ; 
permit “the immigration of 400,000 Euro- 
peans during the next four years, The . 
measure has won support from labor, re- i 
ligious groups, and certain Democrats. 
Nevertheless, the Republican Congress of 
1946-47 gave the bill no attention, although © 
public hearings were held. During these 
hearings, the attitude of Southern Demo- 
crats indicated that nativist prejudices 
would not respect party divisions if a tem- 
porary lowering of immigration bars should 


become a minor issue in the 1948 campaign. © 
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POLITICAL MACHINES 


by CHARLES VAN DEVANDER 
Chief, Washington Bureau, N. Y. Post 


(It should be noted that the Democratic 
and Republican National Committees, as 
such, are at present too loosely constituted 
and composed of too many factions to 
carry out this purpose. They are really 
party assemblies charged with certain ad- 
ministrative functions, as distinguished 
from the operating “organizations” in the 
states and local communities.) 

2. Leader—Political organizations are 
like all other organizations in that each 
usually has one man (or occasionally two 
or three men) who makes the important 
decision. Such an individual is properly 
called the party “leader” in the political 
subdivision in which he operates. 

3. Machine—This is an invidious term 
which means “successful organization.” It 
may be applied to any political organiza- 
tion which is strong enough to control 
party primaries and conventions in its ter- 
ritory. “Machines” exist in minority, as 
well as in majority parties. In practice, 
wherever the majority party in any com- 
munity has been controlled by a strong 
“machine,” it usually has cooperated in 
maintaining an effective (and acquiescent) 
“machine” to run the minority party. 


4. Boss—This designation is commonly 
applied to the head man in a political ma- 
chine. It is important to note that a mi- 
nority party (such as the Republican 
party in Alabama or the Democratic party 
in Philadelphia) can have an absolute 
“boss.” A major source of confusion is to 
be found in the fact that the same term 
is applied, with a special significance, to 
the head of a machine within a majority 
party, since he is supposed to exercise con- 
trol over the election, as well as the nomi- 
nation, of public officials. The reality of 
such control over elections usually is ques- 
tionable, however, as will be noted below. 

In the light of these definitions, an im- 
portant fact about the role of political 
machines in the United States today 
springs into sudden clarity. It is that ma- 
chine control and “boss rule’’ exist widely 
within both political parties, while genu- 
ine “boss rule” of governmental units, in 
the traditional pattern, is comparatively 
rare. To state it differently: there are scores 
of political bosses, many of them unknown 
to the public, who still can control party 
primaries or conventions in their com- 
munities, but there is only a handful left 
who can claim to control elections. 

The decade of the Thirties, which saw 
fundamental problems of government 
raised by the depression and great issues 
dramatized by President Roosevelt, brought 
a tremendous increase of interest in po- 
litical issues and of participation in elec- 
tions. But for the most part, even in 1948, 
voters still confine their interest to the 
actual election campaigns. By the time the 
campaigns start, however, the party nomi- 
nees have been picked and the principal 
function of the machines has been ful- 
filled. Moreover, public interest still cen- 
ters largely on the selection of Presidents, 
Governors, Senators and Mayors, while the 
political bosses are much more intimately 
concerned about the candidates for sheriff, 
for judgeships, and for Congress and the 
state legislatures, who frequently slip in 
without even their names being known to a 
majority of the voters. 

Franklin Roosevelt’s nomination for 
President in 1932 was bitterly but vainly 
opposed by Tammany Hall and the other 
major Democratic machines (all of which 
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supported Al Smith), but Roosevelt’s elec- 
tion that November carried into office thou- 
sands of machine-made city and county 
Officials. In subsequent years the Demo- 
cratic machine bosses led the third and 
fourth term “drafts” and provided the 
shock troops to nominate Roosevelt’s can- 
didates for Vice President; not because 
they thought it essential that F.D.R. re- 
main in the White House, but because they 
had concluded that their local candidates 
would have a better chance of success with 
Roosevelt’s name leading the ticket. 

In 1948 the voters will again be con- 
fronted in November with a choice of local, 
state and federal candidates largely picked 
by the leaders of political organizations 
(or by the bosses of political machines— 
the difference is one of degree, sO you can 
take your choice of terms). 

President Truman will pick his candi- 
date for Vice President, and the leaders of 
the Democratic state organizations and 
city machines will see that he is nominated. 

In the Republican party a knock-down 
and drag-out fight over the presidential 
nomination is in prospect. Carroll Reece, 
the National Chairman, will go to the 
Philadelphia convention with Tennessee’s 
22 votes in his pocket to cast for Senator 
Robert A. Taft and, if Taft is eliminated 
as a candidate, to manipulate thereafter 
as he sees fit. B. L. Noojin, Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman from Democratic 
Alabama, will have 14 Taft delegates to 
toss around on the same basis. The Repub- 
lican State organization (or machine) in 
New York will see to it that only Dewey 
delegates go to Philadelphia to cast the 
Empire State’s 97 votes, although many 
New York Republicans may prefer the 
nomination of Taft, or of Harold E. Stas- 
sen or General Dwight Eisenhower. 

In a few states—notably in Wisconsin 
Nebraska and Oregon—enrolled Republican 
voters will have the opportunity to vote in 
state-wide primaries on whom they prefe1 
as a presidential candidate. But in most 
of the other states no more than two o1 
three men, in the final analysis, will de- 
termine for whom the state’s votes wil! 
be cast in the National Convention. 

There remain for consideration the fa- 
Iniliar “big-city” machines. Most of ther 


‘Democratic, and collectively they pro- 
le an issue which is probably worth 
more votes to the Republican national 
candidates on Election Day than the ma- 
chines can “deliver” to the nominees. 
Structurally the machines still exist in 
“much the same form as in the days of 
‘Boss” Tweed, Charles F. Murphy and (to 
cite a Republican example) Boies Penrose. 
“The system of doorbell-pushers, precinct 
and district (or ward) leaders, all leading 
“up to the city boss, is unchanged. These 
pughly integrated organizations still con- 
trol the party machinery in most of the 
nation’s principal cities, but in only a 
few cases (Albany, N. Y., Jersey City, N. J., 
-and Memphis, Tenn., are the principal ex- 
amples) can they reasonably be said to 
“dominate the city governments. 

The case of New York City’s “Tammany 
Hall” (which actually consists of five 
county organizations) is typical. The New 
York machines have never lost control of 
the Democratic party in the nation’s 
metropolis, but since 1933 have never com- 
manded a majority of the votes on Election 
Day. They were powerless to prevent the 
election of Fiorello LaGuardia as Mayor 
for three successive terms, and they al- 
Ways constituted more of a liability than 
an asset to President Roosevelt at the polls. 

Out of a maximum New York City vote 
of 3,500,000, less than half can be con- 
trolled by the machines of all four recog- 
nized parties now operating in the nation’s 
metropolis. The rest of the New York vote 
‘is highly independent. 

In Albany, N. Y., it’s the O’Connell ma- 
chine. Daniel P. (“Uncle Dan’) O’Connell, 
last of four brothers who took over the 
Democratic County organization between 
1919 and 1921, has been the sole boss since 
1939. The Albany machine has been sub- 
jected to more concentrated and sustained 
attack than any political organization in 
the country, with the possible exception 
of Tammany Hall. In the mid-Twenties, 
federal prosecution broke up the Albany 
Baseball Pool, an O’Connell numbers game 
which had spread profitably over all of the 
New England and Middle Atlantic states. 
“Wncle Dan,’ the present boss, served 
thirty days for contempt of court rather 
than answer a U. S. Attorney’s questions 
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about the enterprise. Since then the O’Con- 
nell ghost voters, the O’Connell system of 
rewards and penalties through tax as- 
sessments, and the O’Connell monopoly of 
draft beer in Albany (the family owns the 
local brewery) have provided campaign 
fodder. for Republican candidates from 
Albert Ottinger (who nearly knocked off 
F.D.R. in the 1928 governorship election) 
to Thomas E. Dewey. But the O’Connell ma- 
chine has survived and, in local elections 
at least, is as strong as ever, despite the 
fact that Dewey, the demon prosecutor, is 
ensconced in the Capitol a few blocks away. 

In Chicago, with the retirement of 
Mayor Edward J. Kelly in 1947, Jacob 
Arvey became head of what had been 
known for fourteen years as the ‘Kelly- 
Nash” Democratic machine. Arvey, senior 
partner of one of the city’s leading law 
firms, combines civic-mindedness with 
shrewd ability in practical politics. It was 
chiefly Arvey who persuaded Kelly not to 
risk an uncertain campaign for re-election 
and who brought about the nomination 
of civic-minded businessman Martin H. 
Kennelly as his successor, a choice resound- 
ingly approved by the Chicago voters. 

Below the top level the Chicago machine 
is substantially unchanged from its Kelly- 
Nash days, although Arvey is moving 
gradually to infuse some new blood into 
the ward organizations, 

In Philadelphia, a Republican machine 
has run things since Civil War days. This 
organization, of which Matthew S, Quay, 
Boies Penrose and William S. Vare have 
been the most notable leaders, was strong 
enough to survive (in local elections) even 
the overpowering appeal which Franklin 
D. Roosevelt exercised over the urban 
voters of the nation. Philadelphia went 
Democratic in the 1986, 1940 and 1944 
presidential elections; but the pattern and 
tradition of voting Republican in city elec- 
tions (held in non-presidential years) 
was never broken; and throughout the 
Roosevelt era the Republican machine re- 
tained control of most of the city, county 
and judicial patronage. 

Republican machine rule in Philadelphia, 
like Tammany rule in New York, lives on 
patronage, Christmas baskets, ticket-fixing 
and control of the courts and the police, 


of power in the leadership nis been 
‘ mncertain. The machine has a financial 
angel” in Sun Oil millionaire Joseph N. 
bay, and a requirement for occupancy 
e city chairmanship (presently held by 
avid | Ww. Harris) is ability to tap the Pew 
ankroll, Pew, however, has little to say on 
ike or patronage matters. 
n In Jersey City, Frank (‘I-am-the-law’”’) 
Hague used to be the undisputed political 
ee of all New Jersey. Now he is only the 
uneasy boss of Jersey City, and of the Hud- 
son County Democratic machine. 
In New Jersey, more than in any other 
_ state, the big-city boss must control the 
‘state government as a matter of self- 
preservation, because the Governor ap- 
points the county prosecutors, county 
judges, the superintendent of elections 
and the members of the “bi-partisan” 
county election boards, Hague’s power, from 
- 1919 to 1940, was based on the fact that 
_ the Governor’s office always was occupied 
by a “Hague Republican” if not by a Hague 
- Democrat. But since 1940 there has been a 
succession of anti-Hague Governors— 
_ Charles Edison (Dem.) and Walter E. Edge 
and Alfred E. Driscoll (Reps.)—in the 
Statehouse at Trenton. The result is that, 
in 1948, Hague controls no state-wide of- 
fice; none of the state judges is a Hague 
machine man, and even the key political 
offices in his own county are filled by 
anti-Hague appointees. Thus weakened, 
Hague suffered a body blow from the people 
of his own county when the voters in 
Hoboken in 1947 threw out the Hague- 
affiliated McFeeley city machine and in- 
stalled an independent Democratic city 
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One of the amazing things in a political 
campaign is the number of candidates who 
throw their hats into the ring without re- 
moving their heads. —H.I.P. 
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In Memphis, Tenn., ‘Edward H. 
Crump has controlled city and | 
County elections since about 1905 and s 
politics during the latter half of 


his judicious use of political terrae 
rewards. 

Crump is one of the few genuine cies (as 
well as party) bosses left in the Unite 
States. He exercises full power over oon 
county and state patronage in Shelby 
County, and also over the payroll of the 
municipally operated light, gas and water 
system in Memphis. No state-wide official 
has been elected since the early Thirties’ 
without his support, and his word in local | 
or state Democratic primaries is final. ss 

In Kansas City, Mo., the remnant of the 
Pendergast machine is run by James M. 
Pendergast, lawyer and nephew of “Boss 
Tom” Pendergast. The machine’s dues 
paying members include Harry S. Truman, 
who began his political career in 1922 as a 
Jackson County judge, 

“Boss Tom” controlled the governments 
of Kansas City and Jackson County for 
more than twenty years, and the state of 
Missouri for a decade, before he was sent 
to the federal penitentiary in 1939 for in- 
come tax evasion. Today the Pendergast 
machine does not run Kansas City (the 
city administration is in the hands of an 
independent Democratic-Republican coali- 
tion) and in the state it is recognized only 
so far as Jackson County matters are con- 
cerned. One of its ward leaders is under 
indictment for tampering with a federal 
grand jury during a 1947 investigation of 
election frauds. It does still control the 
county courthouse patronage. 


There is pretty general agreement that the 
National Convention is unsuited to the seri- 
ous work of writing a party platform and 
choosing candidates. The institution will 


probably be abolished as soon as we can 
invent something that is louder and funnier. 
—H.B. 


te es om - rs 
cer treaty : Party 
uncefote Treaty. England agreed the U.S. can No vote required 122y RECS 
! and control an Isthmian canal open to all nations : 
_on equal terms. by 
‘Newlands Act. Authorized irrigation projects in 16 

western states. 
‘Spooner Bill. Authorized purchase of New Panama 67 
2 Canal Company's rights. ‘ y 
Elkins Act. Forbade railroads from deviating from pub- No record vote 
_ lished rates; punished givers and receivers of rebates. 


House vote Senate yote 
Yea Nay Yea WN 


-Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty. Granted the U.S. aten-mile Dem. No vote required 9 5 j 
Strip in Panama in perpetuity for $10,000,000 in gold Rep. 41 git 
and an annuity of $250,000. ‘ % 

Hepburn Rate Bill. Gave the ICC control over express 216 4 71 3 


_ companies and pipe lines; allowed them to reduce 
_ fates upon complaint of shipper; outlawed midnight 

rates; forbade free passes; required uniform book- ‘ ‘ 
_ keeping system. E oe, 


_ Pure Food and Drug Act. Made shipments in interstate 240 17 63 4 Sune 30, — 
_commerce of adulterated foods and drugs illegal. 1806 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff. Protective, averaging 36.38 per- 195 183 47 31.7 ‘Aug. 5 

cent; lowered rates on coal, lumber, etc.; free list 1909 
included wood pulp, oil, etc. , 
__ Immigration Act. Barred paupers, anarchists, criminals, Mar. 26, — 
: and diseased persons. 1910 
_ Mann-Elkins Act. Gave the ICC jurisdiction over tele- 200 126 50 12 June 18, 
phone and telegraph companies; right to alter rail- 1910 
road rates on their own initiative. . 
__ Admission of New Mexico. No roll-call vote 53 84 aJdansibrne 
& 1912 
. Admission of Arizona. —s, No roll-call vote 53 8  Feb.14, © 
. : 1912 
_ 16th Amendment. Legalized the income tax. 317 14 77 i pee be 
ee 
} Webb-Kenyon Interstate Liquor Shipment Act. Forbade 240 65 No roll-call vote Vetoed, 
transportation of liquor from wet to dry states. Feb. 23, 
(Reconsideration vote) 1913 
244 95 62 21 Mar. 1, 

; 1913 
nn eee 
17th Amendment. Provided for popular election of 237 39 64 24 May 31, 

Senators. 1913 
Underwood-Simmons Tariff. Averaged 26.67 percent 254 103 36 17 Oct. 3, 
with 958 reductions, 86 increases and 307 unchanged 1913 
items. 
Glass-Owen Bill. Established a Federal Reserve system. 298 60 43 25 ape 

_ Federal Trade Commission. Established to enforce anti- No roll-call vote 53 16 Sept. 26, | 
trust laws. 1914 

_ Clayton Antitrust Act. Prohibited monopolistic price 244 54 35 24 Oct. 15, 

discrimination, restrictive sales or leases, intercor- 1914 
porate stock holding, interlocking directorates of 

competing companies capitalized at $1,000,000 or 

more. Exempted labor from antitrust laws and de- 

clared peaceful picketing legal. 

Federal Farm Loan Act. Created system of land banks No roll-call vote 58 See Joly ass 
to lend money to farmers on their land and permanent 1916 
improvements. 

Keating-Owen Law. Forbade shipping in interstate “i 337 46 52 12 ee 


commerce of goods produced by children. (Declared 


__ unconstitutional in 1918.) 


{ 
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House vote Senate vote Date 
Bill or treaty Party Yea Nay Yea Nay enacted 
—_— eee OE 
Adamson Act. Limited working hours of railroad em~ 259 36 43 28 ~—- Sept. 3-5, 
ployees to 8 per day on interstate railroads. 1916* 
Burnett Immigration Bill. Required literacy test for 308 87 64 7 ‘~-Vetoed, 
immigrants. ; : Jan. 29, 
(Reconsideration vote) 1917 
235 106 62 19 Feb. 5, 
1917 
Armed Neutrality Act. Allowed American vessels to be Filibustered Defeated, 

armed in war zones. Mar. 4, 

1917 

- Declaration of War. Against Germany (World War 1). 373 50 82 6 eee 
Volstead Act. Prohibited manufacture, transportation 321 70 Voice vote approval Vetoed, 

and sale of beverages containing more than .5 percent Oct. 27, 

alcohol, (Reconsideration vote) 1919 

Dem. 27 ll Oct. 28, 
Rep. ay A 38 9 1919 

- Treaty of Versailles. Dem. No vote required 4 42 Rejected, 

: Rep. 35 13 Nov. 19, 
, 1919 
18th Amendment. Forbade manufacture sale and Dem. 141 64 36 12 ~~ Jan. 16, 

transportation of intoxicating liquors. Rep. 137 62 29 8 1920 

Ind. 2 de 3 
Proh. i a ats 
Prog. 1 1 ae ar 
Soc. <5 1 S a 
Transportation Act. Reorganized ICC with 11 members 250 150 47 7 Feb. 29, 
and increased powers; authorized loans to railroads; 1920 } 
created Railroad Labor Board; provided for consoli- i 
dation of railroads. 
Treaty of Versailles. Dem. No vote required 21 23 Rejected, 
Rep. 28 12 Mar. 19, 
1920 
Federal Water Power Act. Created federal power com- 52 18 June 18, 

mission to license citizens who use navigable 1920 

streams for power; licenses limited to 50 years. 
19th Amendment, Gave women the right to vote. Dem. 102 70 20 17__—s Aug. 26, 
Rep. 200 19 36 8 1920 
Ind. 1 me 
Prog. 1 —_ = = 

Emergency Quota Act. Limited annual number of immi- No record vote 78 1 May 19, 

grants from any country to 3 percent of that nation- 1921 

ality living in U.S. in 1910. (Renewed in 1922 for two 

more years.) 

Emergency Tariff Act. Raised rates on agricultural arti- Dem. 7 27 May 27 
cles, wool, sugar, chemicals, etc. Rep. pes at 56 1 1921 : 
Capper-Volstead Act. Exempted farm cooperatives from 284 49 58 1 Feb. 18 

_antitrust laws. 1922 
Washington Conference Treaties: 

Four Power Pacific Peace Pact. Related to Pacific Dem. No vote required 12 23 Mar. 24 
island possessions of Britain, France, U.S., and Rep. 55 4 1922 ? 
Japan. 

five Power Limitation on Naval Armaments Treaty. No vote required 74 1 Mar. 29 
Powers were U.S., Britain, France, Italy and Japan. 1922 } 

Nine Power Treaty. Guaranteed the territorial integ- No vote required 65 0 Mar. 30 
rity of China. 1922 

Fordney-McCumber Tariff. Highly protective, averaging Dem. 3 24 Sept. 21 

33.22 percent; gave tariff commission power to sug- Rep. 45 1 1922 | 

gest that President increase or decrease rates not 

more than 50 percent of original rate on any item to 

meet competition. 

World Court Protocol. Dem. No vote required 23 3 Defeated, 
Rep. 1 46 Mar. 3, 
1923 


OS 


*As Sept. 3 was a Sunday, the validity of the President’ 


re-signed on the following Tuesday. 


s signature was questioned. Therefore, the bill was 


- Federal Intermediate Credit Act. Lent money to 


__ farmers to extent of 75 percent of value of harvested 
__ Crops and livestocks. 


ig Bonus Bill. Provided 20-year endowment policies for 


veterans. 
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Immigration Quota Law. Limited annual number of 
immigrants to 2 percent of each country’s residents 
in U.S. in 1890. After 1927, the number was to be 
limited annually to 150,000. Did not apply to nations 
of Western Hemisphere. 


World Court Membership. 


McNary-Haugen Bill. Lent money to farm cooperatives 
and paid farmers equalizing price on their products. 


McNary-Haugen Bill. (Re-passage of bill the following 
year.) 


Norris-Morin Resolution. Would have completed con- 
struction of Muscle Shoals for nitrates and power. 


Kellogg-Briand Pact. Outlawed wars and prescribed 
arbitration of international disputes 

Agricultural Marketing Act. Created federal farm board 
with power to lend money to farm cooperatives and 
to create stabilization corporations to buy farm sur- 
plus and to store and sell abroad to maintain prices. 

Hawley-Smoot Tariff. Very high protective tariff, aver- 
aging 40.08 percent but giving President power to 
initiate reduction or increase in rates. 

Bonus Loan Bill. Increased amount veterans might 
borrow and reduced interest rate. 


Norris Resolution. Would have completed Muscle 
Shoals. 


War Debt Moratorium. Provided for moratorium on 
payment of interest and war debt installments by 
nations indebted to U.S. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Established with a 
working fund of $500,000,000 and power to borrow 
more to release frozen assets in banks and mortgage 
companies and to help bankrupt railroads. 


Dem. 


Rep. 
Es 
Dem. 
Rep. 
EA 
Soc. 
Ind. 


Dem. 
Rep. 
Fl 

Soc. 


Dem. 
Rep. 
Beka 


Dem. 
Rep. 
FL; 
Dem. 
Rep. 
{eat be 


Dem. 
Rep. 
Fal 
Dem. 
Rep. 


House vote 
Yea Nay 
277 3 
177 20 32 
175 34 33 
1 ce 2 
1 th 
“1 as a 
(Reconsideration vote) 
145 21 27 
166 57 30 
ge 543 2 
1 35 a 
1 ake a 
308 58 69 
No vote required 36 
40 
97 70 22 
113 108 24 
2 1 
1 ot 
1 ae 
100 53 28 
101 68 24 
2 1 
1 ie, aD 
(Reconsideration vote) 
No vote required 29 
20 
1 
251 165 48 
No vote required 85 
121 32 33 
245 2 21 
1 aa 
14 132 5 
208 20 39 
ied 1 Fy 
150 Z 37 
212 39 34 
1 its 1 
(Reconsideration vote) 
148 Ze 39 
179 79 36 
1 on 1 
128 3 35 
87 150 20 
1 st ea 
120 95 33 
196 5 36 
1 Silty ts 
153 43 29 
182 12 34 


Senate vote 
Yea 


Nay 


No record vote 


9 


4 


12 
19 


Date . 
enacted 
Mar. 4, 

1923 


Vetoed, 
May 15, 
1924 


May 19, 
1924 


Jan. 27, 
1926 


Vetoed, 
Feb. 25, 
1927; no 
recon- 
sidera- 
tion vote 


Vetoed, 
May 23, | 
1928 


Defeated, 
May 25, 
1928 


25 Pocket veto, 


1 


2 
32 


30 
11 
1 


12 


1 
16 


2 
26 


6 


June 4, 
1928 


Jan. 15, 
1929 


June 15, 
1929 


June 17, 
1930 


Vetoed, 
Feb. 26, 
1931 


Feb. 27, 
1931 


Vetoed, 
Mar. 3, 
1931; no 
recon- 
sidera- 
tion vote 


Dec. 23, 
1931 


Jan, 22, 
1932 


ting ai Granted: Philippine iiaapeidanes 
ejected by the Philippine legislature be~ 
‘its PeSnCINe, and | immigration provisions. 


i endment. Changed date of meeting of Congress 
Betis Jan. 3 and date of Presidential inauguration to 
m San, 20; authorized procedure for selection of filling 
% _ vacancies in Presidency. 


cent Liquor Law. Legalized eaatactne and 
_ sale of 3.2 wines and beers. 


an Conservation Corps. Created to relieve unem- 
t foyment and to work at reforestation, road building 
and flood control. 


Rep. 


; No record vols 


No record vote 


No roll-call vote 


No roll-call vote 


0 | Focal vote 


F (Reconsideration vote) Se 
bE SB 1 482 SL 
82 93 *20: 
1 br 
335 56 3 


ener Adjustment Act. Created the AAA, which 315 98 52 31 
_ was authorized to limit acreage on specified crops at 1933 
_ farmers’ option and to pay benefits to farmers; money 
be Ny for this purpose to be raised by a process tax, which 
as declared unconstitutional Jan. 16, 1936. 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Established to develop and Dem. 284 Zz 48 3 
J sell electric power, to serve as yardstick for elec- Rep. 17 89 14 17 1933 
i tricity rates, to develop rural electrification, to estab- [a4 5 1 AA 
fish flood control, and to produce fertilizer. 
Federal Securities Act. Required that all stock and No roll-call vote No roll-call vote May 27, . 
_____ bond issues be registered and approved. 1933, - 
Home Owners Refinancing Act. Established the HOLC, 383 4 No record vote June 13, 
__which took over mortgages in exchange for bonds in 1933 
order to save home owners from losing homes. 
_ Glass-Steagall Banking Act. Created Federal Deposit No record vote No roll-call vote June 16, 
Insurance Corporation to insure deposits up to $5000; 1933 ‘ 
required that private banks be either investment or ‘ 
deposit banks, but not both. 
_ National Industrial Recovery Act. Created NRA; author- Dem. 266 25 46 4 June, 16, 
_ ized establishment of trade associations; suspended Rep. 53 50 10 20 1933 
antitrust laws; authorized drawing-up of codes of ELS 4 t at 
Fair Competition to be accepted by President; guar- 
P anteed collective bargaining and required employers 
to accept approved maximum and minimum wage 
provisions. (Declared unconstitutional in 1935.) 
21st Amendment. Repealed prohibition. Dem. 179 32 33 9 Dec. 5, 
Rep. 109 89 29 4 1933 
j F.L. 1 ge 1 5 
Gold Reserve Act. Gave President power to devalue gold Dem. 287 2 55 1 Jan. 30, 
and fo impound for treasury all gold in Federal Sys- —- Rep. 68 38 10 22 1934 
tem and to establish Exchange Stabilization Fund. a Ee 5 1 ns 
Farm Mortgage Refinancing Act. Created Federal Farm No record vote No record vote Jan. 31, 
Mortgage Corporation to assist farmers in payment of 1934 
mortgages on easier interest terms. 
Tydings-McDuffie Act. Gave the Philippine Islands in- Dem. No roll-call vote 51 we Mar. 24, 
dependence. Rep. 16 8 1934 
Ei 1 = 
Johnson Debt Default Bill. Forbade sale in this country No record vote No record vote Apr. 13, 
of securities of defaulting countries. 1934 ~ 
Home Owners Loan Act. Supplemented Home Owners » 337 if 35 34 Apr. 28 
Refinancing Act. ‘ 1934. 
Securities and Exchange Act. Established Securities and Dem. 254 ll 47 1 June 6 
Exchange Commission; required licensing of stock Rep. 22 73 15 12 1934 
exchanges; made certain speculative practices illegal; Pal 4 


. 
| 
7 
i 


gave Federal Reserve Board power to fix margins; re- 
quired full financial statements from registered com- 
panies. 


we oe 


lent to e Q 
‘h as cent of prevailing rates — 
ntries which granted the U.S. most 
treatment without the need for Sena- 


on for three years. 


anal lousing Act. Created Federal Housing Admin- June 28, 
tration to administer funds for modernizing homes 1934 : ; 
or lending for new construction. : ae 


Rep. 
GL Ty 


is 


Federal Farm Bankruptcy Act (Frazier-Lemke Act). De- No record vote ne 28. 
clared moratorium on farm mortgage foreclosures. eat 
(Declared unconstitutional in May, 1935.) i ‘3 

World Court Ratification. Dem. No vote required 43 20  ~—Defeated, 

; Rep. 9 14 Jan, 29, 

7 FLL. Be tea) 1935 
ry Prog. & 1 ; 

Soldiers’ Bonus Bill. Would have paid off veterans 318 90 55 33 Vetoed, 

_ compensation certificates. May 22, 

4 (Reconsideration vote) 19350, ae 
322 98 40 54 Defeated, 
May 23, 
A a MN 
National Labor Relations Act (Wagner-Connery Act). Dem. No record vote 49 4 July 5, Oh 
Created the NLRB with power to determine appropri- Rep. 12 8 1935 : f 
ate collective bargaining unit subject to elections Ee 1 as aa 
they supervised at request of the workers; to certify Prog. 1 oe 
_ the duly chosen trade union and to take testimony 
about unfair employer practices and issue cease and 
__ desist orders. 
"Social Security Act. Created social security board to 372 33 76 6 Aug. 14, 
F administer old age benefits based on earnings before 1935 
the age of 65; unemployment administered under 
- State laws and grants to states to aid the needy aged, 
blind, orphans, widows, etc. 
Glass-Steagall Banking Act. Increased power of Federal No record vote No record vote Aug. 23, 
- Reserve Board of Governors over open market and 1935 7 
credit transactions. 
- Public Utilities Act (Wheeler-Rayburn Act). Required all Dem. 203 59 No record vote Aug. 26, 
public utilities to register with the SEC and limited Rep. 7 83 1935 
utility holding corporations to first degree unless E.G 3 sae 
necessity required greater complexity. Prog. 6 

Farm Mortgage Moratorium Act. Allowed three-year No record vote No record vote Aug. 29, 
moratorium on foreclosures with court permission 1935 
upon payment of reasonable rental. 

Soldiers, Bonus Bill. Made 9-year 3-percent bonds re- Dem. 265 29 56 9  Vetoed, 
deemable on demand. Rep. 72 30 aS 7 Jan. 24, 

F.L. 3 Biers 2 ae 1936 

Prog. 6 ote 1 ap 
(Reconsideration vote) 

Dem. 248 32 57 12 Jan. 27, 

Rep. 66 29 16 7 1936 

FE 3 atte 2 as 

Prog. 7 eale 1 te 

Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. Granted Dem. 246 25 49 9 = Mar. 2, 
payments to farmers who let their land lie fallow or Rep. 20 64 5 11 1936 
planted cover crops. F.L. 1 1 1 “ 

Prog. oh 7 1 Ly 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act. Extended to June, 284 0 58 24 Mar. 1, 
1940, period during which President is authorized to 1937 
negotiate foreign trade under Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934. 
Neutrality Act. Forbade export of arms and ammunition 377 12 41 15 “ a 


to belligerents, the sale in this country of bellig- 

erents’ securities, the use of American ships for 

carrying munitions; required belligerents to pay upon 
~ purchase and carry all purchases in their own ships 
~ (cash and carry clause). 


(er eS eS eee See eee © 


Information Please 


Date 


House vote Senate vote : 
Bill or treaty Party Yea Nay Yea Nay enacted _ 
Judiciary Act. Allowed voluntary retirement of Supreme No roll-call vote Unanimous, Aug. 25, 2 
Court justices and other federal court judges on full no roll-call vote 1937 . 
__ pension at age of 70. sad | 2 e. ee t 
National Housing Act. Established the U.S. Housing 275 86 64 16 Sept. 2, 
Authority to administer loans to focal communities 1937 
and states for rural and urban construction. (Amended A 
in 1938.) 
National Housing Act Amendment. Dem. No record vote 41 25 Feb. 4, 
Rep. 13 1938 
| a 1 
‘ Prog. 1 y 
: 3 Ind. ‘SS 1 Hu 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. Continued soil conserva- Dem 243 54 53 17 Feb. 16, 
tion program; provided parity payments and com- Rep. 14 74 2 ll 1938 
modity loans to farmers; established crop insurance Lia Be 5 ee 2 
corporations and ever-normal granary plan. Ex: Prog. 1 7 1 
Ind. Pot 1 
Wage and Hours Act. Provided minimum wage of 25 Dem 247 41 No record vote June 25, 
cents to rise to 40 cents after 6 years; limited hours Rep. 31 48 1938 
from 44 per week the first year to 40 after the third Fils 5 } 
year; goods produced by “oppressive child labor” Prog. 7 
could not be shipped in interstate commerce. 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act. Extended Trade Dem. 212 20 41 15 Apr. 12, 
Agreements Act of 1937 three more years. Rep. 5 146 per 20 1940 
BES : 1 2 
Prog. 1 
ind. 1 
A.L. 1 Pe wd deg : 
Selective Service Act. Established system for compul- Dem. 211 33 50 17 Sept. 16, 
sory service in armed forces. (Extended in 1941.) Rep. 52 112 8 10 1940 
FL; es 1 ow 2 
Prog. =a 2 A 1 
Ind. ar ves Pe | 
A.L. ay 1 me 
Lend-Lease. Provided system whereby U.S. lent goods 260 165 60 31 Mar. 11, 
and munitions to democratic nations in return for 1941 
services and goods, 
Selective Service Act Extension. Extended period of | Dem. 182 ° 65 38 16 ~— Aug. 18, 
service to not more than 30 months in time of peace Rep. 21 133 7 13 1941 
and eliminated 900,000-man limit of Army. Prog. Sieg 3 = 1 
A.L. aie if 
Declarations of World War II: Dem. 235 eae 56 Dec. 8, 
Against Japan. Rep. 149 1 24 194] 
Prog. 3 sk 1 
Ind. Raw owls 1 
A.L. 1 - es As 
a ee SR a ia 2 AS RR 
Against Germany. 393 0 88 0 Dec. 11 
1941 
U.N. Charter Ratification. Dem. No vote required 53 July 28, 
Rep. 35 2 1945 
Prog. ik Se 
Case Bill. Would have set up mediation board, estab- Dem. 97 91 33 13 Vetoed 
lished enforceable 30-day cooling-off periods in labor Rep. 133 13 28 6 June u 
disputes, outlawed boycotts and sympathy strikes, Prog. Sale 1 sa 1 1946 ; 
and authorized court injunctions. A.L. aan 1 Me 
(Reconsideration vote) 
Dem. 96 118 No vote required Defeated, 
Rep. 159 15 June 11, 
Prog. Ar 1 1946 
A.L. See 1 
British Loan Act. Established $4,400,000,000 credit to Dem. 157 32 29 15 July 15 
Britain, including $650,000,000 in lend-lease. Rep. 61 122 17 18 1946. 


Prog. dies 1 BF 1 
AL. 1 7 


iorized $400,000,000 to Dem. 

rkey upon application, Rep. alee 94 
to withdrawal upon request of countries, of ALL. en 1 

i curity Council or General Assembly, or of : 
improperly used or unnecessary. 


No vote required 


No vote required 


No vote required 


No vote required 


Dem. 40 133 
1e tax rates on a sliding scale, ranging from 10.5 Rep. 233 3 45 
to 30 percent on July 1,1947. A.L. Re SS 
j (Reconsideration vote) Paras 
Dem. 35 134 No vote required Defeate 


Rep. 233 2 
ALL. ae 1 


-Hartley Bill (Labor-Management Relations Act, | Dem. Oana he OF 21 21 
947). Prohibits closed shops but allows union shops Rep. 215 22 47 3 


by secret vote of majority of employes; makes unions A.L. we 1 ies 
“subject to damage suits for unfair labor practices, (Reconsideration vote) 
such as boycotts or jurisdictional strikes; requires Dem. 106 71 20 22. June 23,-—" 
nions to file financial reports; requires union leaders Rep. 225 11 48 3 1947 : 
to file statements that they are not Communistic. ALL. ae 1 Ar ; 
tent Control Bill. Continued federal rent control to Dem. 63 110 V 
ar. 1, 1948, but permitted 15 percent increase if Rep. 142 71 
Mutually agreed to by tenant and landlord for lease A.L. <> 1 
‘Tunning to Dec. 31, 1948 (leases once signed take if 


| roperty out of rent control); decontrolled non-resi- 
dential buildings. - penis Oe 
ernational Refugee Organization. Authorization of 124 43 Voice vote approval rie 


nt 


ppropriation of $73,500,000 as U. S. contribution 
oward financing |. R. O. care of Europe’s displaced 
ersons for the next year. 


idential Succession Act. Made Speaker of House 365 11 50 35 July 18, 
and President of Senate pro tempore next in line after 1947 z 
Vice President. Z 
come Tax Reduction Bill (Second Version). Same Dem. 69 109 12 30 Vetoed, Se tage 
provisions as first bill but with effective date changed Rep. 233 2 48 2 July 18, 
to Jan. 1, 1948. ALL. Bo 1 ¥s igs 1947 
i (Reconsideration vote) ac 
i Dem. 63 105 10 33 — Defeated, ) 
Rep. 236 2 47 3 July 18, i 
AL. wee 1 ne e: 1947 
ational Security Act of 1947. Reorganized and co- Voice vote approval Voice vote approval gate 


‘Ordinated armed forces under National Military 
Establishment headed by Secretary of Defense (of 
Cabinet rank) and including Secretaries of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 


fool Tariff Bill: Levied extra tariff on foreign wool 191 166 48 38‘ Vetoed, 
ompeting with domestic; authorized President to Ee 


‘reduce quotas 50 percent if foreign wool causes de- 
Cline in price of domestic wool. 
i ‘ 


(Reconsideration vote) 
Voice vote approval Voice vote approval iit 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS ‘s 


by Professor Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
Associate Professor of History, Harvard University 
Author of the Pulitzer Prize winning "Age of Jackson." 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
was born on February 22 (February 11, 
old style), 1732, in Westmoreland County, 
Virginia. His early training was as a sur- 
veyor; but in 1752 he was appointed adju- 
tant in the Virginia militia, and for the 
next three years he took an active part in 
the wars against the French and Indians, 
serving as General Braddock’s aide in the 
disastrous campaign against Fort Du- 
quesne. In 1759 he resigned from the mi- 
litia, married Martha Dandridge Custis, a 
widow, and settled down as a gentleman 
farmer at Mount Vernon. 


As a militiaman, he had been exposed 
to the arrogance of the British officers, 
and his experience as a planter with 
British commercial restrictions increased 
his anti-British sentiment. He opposed 
the Stamp Act of 1765 and after 1770 be- 
came increasingly prominent in organizing 
resistance. A delegate to the Continental 
Congress, Washington was selected as 
commander in chief of the Continental 
Army and took command at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, on July 3, 1775. 


Inadequately supported and sometimes 
covertly sabotaged by the Congress, in 
charge of troops who were inexperienced, 
badly equipped and impatient of discipline, 
Washington conducted the war on the pol- 
icy of avoiding major engagements with the 
British and wearing them down by har- 
assing tactics. His able generalship, along 
with the French alliance and the growing 
weariness within Britain, brought the war 
to a conclusion with the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown on October 19, 1781. 


The chaotic years under the Articles of 
Confederation led Washington to return 
to public life in the hope of promoting the 
formation of a strong central government. 
He presided over the Constitutional Con- 
vention and yielded to the universal de- 
mand that he serve as first President. In 
office, he sought to unite the nation in the 
seryice of establishing the authority of new 
government at home and abroad. Greatly 
distressed by the emergence of the Hamil- 
ton-Jefferson rivalry, he worked to main- 
tain neutrality but actually sympathized 
more with Hamilton. Following his unani- 
mous re-election in 1792, his second term 
was dominated by the Federalists. His 
Farewell Address rebuked party spirit and 
warned against foreign entanglements. 


He died at Mt. Vernon on December 14, 
1799. Tall, dignified and impressive, Wash- 
ington gave a public impression of auster- 
ity, though he was capable of gaiety in 
private. His life was characterized by a 


strict sense of duty to his people. The 
standard biographies are by Fitzpatrick, 
Ford, Hughes and Stephenson. 


JOHN ADAMS 
was born on October 30 (October 19, old 
style), 1735, at Braintree, Massachusetts. 
A Harvard graduate, he considered teach- 
ing and the ministry but finally turned to 
the law and was admitted to the bar in 
1758. He opposed the Stamp Act, served as 
lawyer for patriots indicted by the British 
and, by the time of the Continental Con- 
gresses, was in the vanguard of the move- 
ment for independence. In 1778 he was 
sent to France. Subsequently he helped 
negotiate the peace treaty with Britain, 
and in 1785 became the U. S. envoy to 
London. Resigning in 1788, he was elected 
Vice President under Washington, and 
was re-elected in 1792. 


Though a Federalist, Adams did not get 
along with Hamilton who sought to pre- 
vent his election to the presidency in 1796, 
and thereafter intrigued against his ad- 
ministration. Adams was chosen with 71 
electoral votes to 68 for his closest com- 
petitor, Thomas Jefferson, who became 
Vice President. In 1798 Adams’ inde- 
pendent policy averted a war with France 
but completed the break with Hamilton 
and the right-wing Federalists while, at 
the same time, the enactment of the Alien 
and Sedition Acts, directed against foreign- 
ers and against critics of the government, 
exasperated the Jeffersonian opposition. 
The split between Adams and Hamilton 
elected Jefferson in 1800. Adams retired tc 
his home in Quincy, Massachusetts. He 
later conducted a long correspondence 
with Jefferson and they died on the same 
day, July 4, 1826. 


Stout, somewhat vain and irascible 
Adams was honest, fearless and essentially 
fair-minded. His Defence of the Consti- 
tutions of Government of the United State: 
(1787) contains original and striking ii 
conservative political ideas. He marriec 
Abigail Smith in 1764, and their life to. 
gether was long and happy. The standarc 
biographies are by Morse and Chinard. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
was born on April 13 (April 2, old style) 
17438, at Shadwell in Goochland (noy 
Albemarle) County, Virginia. A Williar 
and Mary graduate, he studied law but 
from the start showed an interest ir 
science and philosophy. His literary skil 
and political clarity brought him to the 
forefront of the revolutionary movement’ 
in Virginia. As delegate to the Continen. 
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the abo tion of feudal survivals in 
nd tenure and the separation of church 
d state. 


. 1779 he ‘became governor, but consti- 
onal limitations on his power combined 
th his own lack of executive energy 
used an unsatisfactory administration, 
Uminating in Jefferson’s virtual abdica- 
tion when the British invaded Virginia in 
781. He now retired to his beautiful home 
Monticello, to his wife, Martha Wayles 
Skelton, whom he had married in 1772 
and who died in 1782, and to his children. 


_ Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia (1784-85) 
illustrate his many-faceted interests, his 
limitless intellectual curiosity, his deep 
faith in agrarian democracy. Sent to Con- 
gress in 1783, he helped lay down the 
decimal system and drafted basic reports 
on the organization of the western lands. 
n 1789 Washington appointed him Secre- 
France, where the Anglo-Saxon liberalism 
‘he had drawn from Locke was stimulated 
by contact with the thought which would 
‘soon ferment in the French Revolution. 
In 1790 Washington appointed him Secre- 
tary of State. While favoring the Consti- 
tution and a strengthened central govern- 
‘ment, Jefferson came to believe that Hamil- 
ton contemplated the establishment of a 
‘monarchy. Growing differences resulted 
in Jefferson’s resignation on Dec, 31, 1793. 


Elected Vice President in 1796, Jefferson 
continued to serve as spiritual leader of 
the opposition to Federalism, particularly 
to the repressive Alien and Sedition Acts. 
He was elected President in 1800 by the 
House of Representatives as a result of 
Hamilton’s decision to throw the Federalist 
yotes to him rather than to Aaron Burr, 
who had tied him in electoral votes. The 
purchase of Louisiana from France in 1803, 
though in violation of his earlier consti- 
tutional scruples, was the most notable act 
of his administration. Re-elected in 1804 
with 162 electoral votes to 14 for the Fed- 
eralist Charles C. Pinckney, Jefferson tried 
desperately during his second term to keep 
the United States out of the Napoleonic 
Wars in Europe, employing to this end the 
unpopular embargo policy. 


After his retirement to Monticello in 
1809, he developed his interest in educa- 
tion, founding the University of Virginia 
and watching its development with never- 
flagging interest. He died at Monticello on 
July 4, 1826. Tall, loose-jointed, a poor 
speaker, Jefferson had an enormous variety 
of interests and skills, ranging from edu- 
cation and science to architecture and 
music. Economically his conception of de- 
mocracy presupposed an essentially rural 
community of small freeholds; but his deep 
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rf th in the common man pro- d 
inspiration for future generations. — 


ne standard biographies are by Chinard, , i 


Bowers, Kimball and Randall. 


. JAMES MADISON — 


was born in Port Conway, Virginia, o 
March. 16 (March 5, old style), 1751. 


Princeton graduate, he threw himself into” * 


the struggle for independence on his re- 


turn to Virginia in 1771. In the seventies — 


and eighties he was active both in state i 
politics, where he championed the Jeffer- — 


son reform program, and in the Continen- — 
tal Congress. He was influential in the 


Constitutional Convention as leader of the 
group favoring a strong central government 
and as recorder of the debates; and he sub- 
sequently wrote, in collaboration with 
Alexander Hamilton and John Jay, the 
Federalist papers to aid the campaign for 
the adoption of the Constitution. 

In the new Congress, 
emerged as the leader in the House of the 


men who opposed Hamilton’s financial _ 


program and his pro-British leanings in 
foreign policy. Retiring from Congress in 
1797, he continued active in Virginia and 
drafted the Virginia Resolution protesting 


Madison soon 


hue en 


-_ 


the Alien and Sedition Acts. His intimacy _ 
with Jefferson made him natural choice for 


Secretary of State in 1801. 


In 1809 Madison succeeded Jefferson as 
President, with 122 electoral votes to 47 
for the Federalist, C. C. Pinckney, and 6 
scattering. His attractive wife, Dolly Payne 
Todd, whom he married in 1794, brought a 
new social sparkle to the executive man- 
sion. In the meantime, increasing tension 
with Britain culminated in the War of 


4 


1812—a war for which the United States 


was unprepared, and for which Madison 
lacked the executive talent to clear out 
incompetence and mobilize the nation’s 
energies. Madison was re-elected in 1812, 
with 128 electoral votes to 89 for the 
Federalist, De Witt Clinton. In 1814 the 
British actually captured Washington and 
forced Madison to flee to Virginia. 


In his domestic program, Madison ca- 
pitulated to the Hamiltonian policies that 
he had resisted twenty years before, sign- 
ing bills to establish a United States Bank 
and a higher tariff. Following his presi- 
dency, he remained in retirement in Vir- 
ginia until his death on June 28, 1836. 
Small, wrinkled, unimpressive, Madison 
had an acute political intelligence but 
lacked executive force. The standard lives 
are by Hunt, Brant and Rives. 


JAMES MONROE 
was born on April 28, 1758, in Westmore- 
land County, Virginia. A William and 
Mary graduate, he served in the army dur- 
ing the first years of the Revolution and 
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was wounded at Trenton. He then entered 
Virginia politics and later national politics 
under the sponsorship of Jefferson. In 1786 
he married Eliza Kortright. 


Fearing centralization, Monroe opposed 
the adoption of the Constitution and, as 
senator from Virginia, was highly critical 
of the Hamiltonian program. In 1794 he 
was appointed minister to France where his 
ardent sympathies with the Revolution 
' exceeded the wishes of the State Depart- 
ment. A troubled diplomatic career ended 
with his recall in 1796. From 1799 to 1802 
_ he was governor of Virginia. In 1803 Jef- 
ferson sent him to France to help negotiate 
the Louisiana Purchase and for the next 
few years he was active in various conti- 
nental negotiations, 


In 1808 Monroe flirted with the radical 
wing of the Republican party, which op- 
posed Madison’s candidacy; but the presi- 
dential boom came to naught and, after a 
brief term as governor of Virginia in 1811, 
Monroe accepted Madison’s offer of the 
State Department. During the war he 
vainly sought a field command and served 
as acting Secretary of War in the last 
stages. 

Elected President in 1816 with 183 
electoral votes to 34 for the Federalist 
Rufus King, Monroe, the last of the Vir- 
ginia dynasty, pursued the course of syste- 
matic tranquilization which won for his 
terms the name “the era of good feelings.” 
Re-elected without opposition in 1820, he 
continued Madison’s surrender to the 
Hamiltonian domestic program, signed the 
Missouri Compromise, acquired Florida 
and, with the able assistance of his Secre- 
tary of State, John Quincy Adams, pro- 
mulgated the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, de- 
claring against foreign colonization or in- 
tervention in the Americas. He died in New 
York City on July 4, 1831. 

A sound man of medium abilities, Mon- 
roe possessed qualities of judgment rather 
than of leadership. The standard biogra- 


phies are by Morgan, Gilman and Styron, 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
was born on July 11, 1767, at Braintree, 
Massachusetts, the son of John Adams. He 
spent his early years in Europe with his 
father, graduated from Harvard and en- 
tered law practice. His anti-Jeffersonian 
hewspaper articles won him political at- 
tention, In 1794 he became minister to the 
Netherlands, the first of several diplomatic 
posts which occupied him until his return 
to Boston in 1801. In 1797 he married 
Louisa Catherine Johnson. 

In 1803 he was elected to the Senate, 
nominally as a Federalist, but his repeated 
displays of independence on such issues as 
the Louisiana Purchase and the embargo 
caused his party to compel his resignation 
and ostracize him socially. In 1809 Madison 


rewarded him for his support of Jefferson 
by appointing him minister to St. Peters- 
burg. He helped negotiate the Treaty of 
Ghent in 1814 and became minister to Lon- 
don. In 1817 Monroe appointed him Sec- 
retary of State where he served with great 
distinction, gaining Florida from Spain 
without hostilities and playing an equal 
part with Monroe in formulating the 
Monroe Doctrine. 


When no presidential candidate received 
a majority of electoral votes in 1824, 
Adams, with the support of Henry Clay, 
was elected in the House over Andrew 
Jackson who had the original plurality. 
Adams had ambitious plans of government 
activity to foster internal improvements 
and promote the arts and sciences; but 
congressional obstructionism combined 
with his own unwillingness or inability to 
play the role of a politician meant that 
little was accomplished. Retiring to Quincy 
after his defeat in 1828, he was elected to 
the House of Representatives where, 
though nominally a Whig, he pursued as 
ever an independent course. He led the 
fight to force Congress to receive anti- 
slavery petitions and fathered the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


Stricken on the floor of the House, he 
died on February 238, 1848. ‘Tactless, 
brusque, conscientious, a rough and savage 
debater, Adams spared neither himself nor 
his enemies. His long and detailed Diary 
gives a unique picture of the personalities 
and politics of the times. The standard 
biographies are by Morse and Clark. 


ANDREW JACKSON 
was born on March 15, 1767, in what is 
now generally agreed to be Waxhaw, South 
Carolina. After a turbulent boyhood as an 
orphan and a British prisoner, he moved 
west to Tennessee where he soon qualified 
for law practice but found time for such 
frontier pleasures as horse racing, cock- 
fighting and dueling. His marriage to 


, Rachel Donelson Robards in 1791 was com- 


plicated by subsequent legal uncertainties 
about the status of her divorce. During 
the seventeen nineties Jackson served in 
the Tennessee constitutional convention, 
the federal House of Representatives, the 
federal Senate and the Tennessee supreme 
court. 


After some years as a country gentleman, 
living at the Hermitage near Nashville, 
Jackson in 1812 was given command of 
Tennessee troops sent against the Creeks. 
He defeated the Indians at Horseshoe Bend 
in 1814; subsequently he became a major 
general and won the hattle of New Or- 
leans over veteran British troops though 
after the treaty of peace had _ been 
signed at Ghent. In 1818 General Jack- 
son invaded Florida, captured Pensa- 
cola and hanged two Englishmen nameé 


buthnot and Ambrister, creating an in- 
national incident. A presidential boom 
gan for him in 1821 and in its service he 
returned to the Senate (1823-25). Though 
he won a plurality of electoral votes in 
1824, he lost in the House when Clay 
hrew his strength to Adams; he won easily 
n 1828 by an electoral vote of 178 to 83. 


As President, Jackson greatly expanded 
the power and prestige of the presidential 
"Office and carried through an unexampled 
“program of domestic reform, vetoing the 
bill to extend the United States Bank, 
Moving toward a hard-money currency 
policy and checking the program of fed- 
eral internal improvements. He also vindi- 
‘cated federal authority against South 
Carolina with its doctrine of nullification 
“and against France on the question of 
“debts. The support given his policies by 
-the workingmen of the East as well as by 
‘the farmers of the East, West and South 
Tesulted in his triumphant re-election in 
1832 over Clay by an electoral vote of 219 
to 49, with 18 scattering and 2 not cast. 


After watching the inauguration of his 
hand-picked successor, Martin Van Buren, 
Jackson retired to the Hermitage where 
the maintained a lively interest in national 
affairs until his death on June 8, 1845. A 
tall, dignified man with a drawn and 
wrinkled face, Jackson has been endowed 
by partisan historians with a violence and 
irascibility he appears not to have pos- 
sessed. His great contribution was to ad- 
just the presidential office and the demo- 
cratic doctrines of Jefferson to the new 
Situation created by the Industrial Revo- 
lution. The standard biographies are by 
James, Bassett and Parton. 


MARTIN VAN BUREN 
was born on December 5, 1782, at Kinder- 
hook, New York. After graduating from the 
village school, he became a law clerk, en- 
tered practice in 1803 and soon became 
active in state politics as state senator 
and attorney general. In 1821 he was 
elected to the United States Senate. He 
threw the support of his efficient political 
organization, known as the Albany 
Regency, to William H. Crawford in 1824 
and to Jackson in 1828. After leading the 
opposition to Adams’ administration in 
the Senate, he served briefly as governor 
of New York and resigned to become 
Jackson’s Secretary of State. He soon hbe- 
Came on close personal terms with Jack- 
son and played an important part in turn- 
ing the Jacksonian program from the 
lines intended by his original Western 
backers. 

In 1832 Van Buren became Vice Presi- 
dent; in 1836, President, with an electoral 
yote of 170 against 124 scattered among 
four opponents. The Panic of 1837 over- 


shadowed his term. He attributed it to 
the overexpansion of the credit and favored 
the establishment of an independent treas- 
ury as repository for the federal funds. In 
1840 he established a ten-hour day on 
public works. Defeated by Harrison in 
1840, he was the leading contender for 
the Democratic nomination in 1844 until 
he publicly opposed immediate annexa- 
tion of Texas and was subsequently beaten 
by the Southern delegations at the Balti- 
more convention. This incident increased 
his growing misgivings about the slave 
power. 


After working behind the scenes among 
the antislavery Democrats, Van Buren 
joined in the movement which led to the 
Free-Soil party and became its candidate 
for President in 1848. He subsequently re- 
turned to the Democratic party while con- 
tinuing to object to its pro-Southern 
policy. He died in Kinderhook on July 24, 
1862. His Autobiography throws valuable 
sidelights on the political history of the 
times, 


Small, erect, dapper, Van Buren had a 
reputation for slick politicking which won 
him such sobriquets as the Little Magician 
and the Red Fox of Kinderhook; but, as his 
later career showed, he was capable of 
taking firm and unpopular stands on pub- 
lic issues. His wife Hannah Hoes, whom 
he married in 1807, died in 1819. The 
standard biographies are by Shepard and 
Lynch. 


WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
was born in Charles City County, Virginia, 
on February 9, 1773. Joining the army in 
1791, he was active in Indian fighting in 
the Northwest, became secretary of the 
Northwest Territory in 1798 and governor 
of Indiana in 1800. He married Anna 
Symmes in 1795. Growing discontent over 
white encroachments on Indian lands ted 
to the formation of an Indian alliance 
under Tecumseh to resist further aggres- 
sions. In 1811 Harrison won a nominal 
victory over the Indians at Tippecanoe and 
in 1813 a more decisive one at the Battle 
of the Thames, where Tecumseh was killed. 


After resigning from the army in 1814, 
Harrison had an obscure career in politics 
and diplomacy, ending up in twenty years 
as a county recorder in Ohio. Nominated 
for President in 1835 as a military hero 
whom the conservative politicians hoped to 
be able to control, he ran surprisingly well 
against Van Buren in 1836. Four years later 
he defeated Van Buren by an electoral vote 
of 234 to 60 but caught pneumonia and 
died in Washington a month after his in- 
auguration, April 4, 1841, Harrison’s quali- 
ties were those of a soldier rather than of 
a statesman or political leader. The stand- 
ard biographies are by Cleaves and Goebel. 


ee een JOHN TYLER 
was born in Charles City County, Virginia, 
on March 29, 1790. A William and Mary 
graduate, he entered law practice and poli- 
_ tics, serving in the House of Representa- 
tives (1816-21) and later as governor of 
Virginia (1825-27), 

_ thorough-going strict constructionist, he 
supported Crawford in 1824 and Jackson 
in 1828 but broke with Jackson over his 
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and as senator. A 


Bank policy and became a member of the 
Southern state-rights group which co- 


- operated with the Whigs. In 1836 he re- 


signed from the Senate rather than fol- 


low instructions from the Virginia legis- 


lature to vote for a resolution expunging 
censure of Jackson from the Senate record. 

Elected Vice President on the Whig 
ticket in 1840, Tyler succeeded to the 
presidency on Harrison’s death. His strict- 
constructionist views soon caused a split 
with the Henry Clay wing of the Whig 
party and a stalemate on domestic ques- 
tions. Tyler’s more considerable achieve- 
ments were his support of the Webster- 
Ashburton treaty with Britain and his 
success in bringing about the annexation 
of Texas through joint congressional reso- 
lution. 

After his presidency he lived in retire- 
ment in Virginia until the outbreak of the 
Civil War when he emerged briefly as 
chairman of a peace convention and then 
as delegate to the provisional Congress of 
the Confederacy. He died on January 18, 
1862. He was married first to Letitia Chris- 
tian March in 1813 and, two years after her 
death in 1842, to Julia Gardiner. Witty, 
amiable, courteous, Tyler was a Virginia 
gentleman whose presidency was ham- 
strung by the basic contradiction between 
his own ideas and those of the party 
which put him on the ticket as Vice 
President. The standard biographies are 
by Chitwood and Tyler. 


JAMES KNOX POLK 
was born in Mecklenburg County, North 
Carolina, on November 2, 1795. A graduate 
of the University of North Carolina, he 
moved west to Tennessee, was admitted to 
the bar and soon became prominent in 
state politics. In 1825 he was elected to 
the House of Representatives where he op- 
posed Adams and, after 1829, became Jack- 
son’s floor leader in the fight against the 
Bank. In 1835 he became Speaker of the 
House. In 1839 he was elected governor 
of Tennessee but was beaten in tries for 
re-election in 1841 and 1843. 

The supporters of Van Buren for the 
Democratic nomination in 1844 counted on 
Polk as his running mate; but, when Van 
Buren’s stand on Texas alienated Southern 
support, the convention swung to Polk on 
the ninth ballot. He was elected over 
Henry Clay, the Whig candidate, by an 
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illusioning those who thought t i 
would not run his own administration 
Polk proceeded steadily and precisel O 
achieve four major objectives—the acq 
tion of California, the settlement of 
Oregon question, the reduction of the tariff 
and the establishment of the independent 
treasury. He also enlarged the Monroe Doc: 
trine to exclude all non-American inter- 
vention in American affairs, whether for= 
cible or not, and he forced Mexico into a 
war which he waged to a successful con- 
clusion. His wife Sarah Childress, whom 
he married in 1824, was a woman of charm 
and ability. Polk died in Nashville, Ten= 
nessee, on June 15, 1849. 


Serious, hardworking, lacking in color, 
Polk has long been underrated by his- 
torians who mistakenly regarded him as a 
slaveholders’ puppet; in fact, few presi- 
dents have so thoroughly controlled their 
own administration or have so ably ac- 
complished the purposes they set for them- 
selves. Polk’s Diary reflects the mood and 
problems of his presidency. The standard 
biography is by McCormac. 


ZACHARY TAYLOR 
was born at Montebello, Orange County, 
Virginia, on November 24, 1784. Embark- 
ing on a military career in 1808, Taylor 
fought in the War of 1812, the Black Hawk 
War and the Seminole War, holding in be- 
tween garrison jobs on the frontier or desk 
jobs in Washington. A brigadier general as 
a result of his victory over the Seminoles 
at Lake Okeechobee (1837), Taylor held a 
succession of Southwestern commands and 
in 1846 established a base on the Rio 
Grande, where his forces engaged in hos- 
tilities which precipitated the war with 
Mexico. He captured Monterrey in July, 
1846, and, disregarding Polk’s orders to 
stay on the defensive, defeated Santa Anna 
at Buena Vista in February, 1847, ending 
the war in the northern provinces. 


Though Taylor had never cast a vote 
for President, his party affiliations were 
Whiggish, and his availability was in- 
creased by his difficulties with Polk. He 
was elected President over the Democrat 
Lewis Cass by an electoral vote of 163 tc 
127. During the revival of the slavery 
controversy, which was to result in the 
Compromise of 1850, Taylor began to take 
an increasingly firm stand against appeas. 
ing the South; but he died in Washingtor 
on July 9, 1850, in the midst of the figh 
over the Compromise. He married Margaret’ 


' Mackall Smith in 1810. His bluff and simple 


soldierly qualities won him the name o: 
Old Rough and Ready. During his brie 
term as President he displayed a growing 
insight into political questions. The stand. 
ard biographies are by Hamilton and b: 
Bent and McKinley. : 


party boss, and subsequently followed 
jeed into the Whig party. He served in 
.e House of Representatives (1832-34 and 
1836-42) and played a leading role in writ- 
ing the tariff of 1842. Defeated for gover- 
nor of New York in 1844, he became comp- 
troller in 1848, was put on the Whig ticket 
with Taylor as a concession to the Clay 
wing of the party and became President 
upon Taylor’s death in 1850. 
_ As President, Fillmore broke with Weed 
and William H. Seward and associated 
himself with the pro-Southern Whigs, sup- 
porting the Compromise of 1850. Defeated 
for the Whig nomination in 1852, he ran 
for President in 1856 as candidate of the 
American or Know-Nothing party, which 
sought to unite the country against 
foreigners in the alleged hope of diverting 
it from the explosive slavery issue. Fill- 
“more opposed Lincoln during the Civil 
War. He died in Buffalo on March 8, 1874. 
He was married in 1826 to Abigail Powers, 
who died in 1853, and in 1858 to Caroline 
Carmichael McIntosh. Urbane, gracious, 
colorless and weak, Fillmore was an un- 
distinguished President. The standard 
biography is by Griffis. 


FRANKLIN PIERCE 
was born at Hillsborough, New Hampshire, 
on November 23, 1804. A Bowdoin graduate 
and lawyer, he won rapid political advance- 
ment in the Democratic party, in part be- 
cause of the prestige of his father, Gover- 
nor Benjamin Pierce. By 1831 he was 
Speaker of the New Hampshire House of 
Representatives; from 1833 to 1837 he 
served in the federal House and from 1837 
to 1842 in the Senate. His wife, Jane Means 
Appleton, whom he had married in 1834, 
disliked Washington and the somewhat 
dissipated life led by Pierce; and in 1842 
Pierce, resigning from the Senate, took up 
a successful law practice in Concord, New 
Hampshire. 

During the Mexican War Pierce was a 
brigadier general. Thereafter he continued 
to oppose antislavery tendencies within 
the Democratic party. As a result, he was 
the Southern choice to break the deadlock 
at the Democratic convention of 1852 and 
was nominated on the 49th ballot. Pierce 
rolled up 254 electoral votes to 42 for Win- 
field Scott, the Whig candidate. 

As President, Pierce followed a course of 
appeasing the South at home and of play- 
ing with schemes of territorial expansion 
abroad. The failure of both his foreign and 
domestic policies prevented his renomina- 
tion; and he died in Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, on October 8, 1869, in relative ob- 
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‘Pierce was weak, unstable and lacking in 
‘presidential qualities. The standard biog- 
raphy is by Nichols. i eas 


JAMES BUCHANAN 
was born near Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, 
on April 23, 1791. A Dickinson graduate — 
and a lawyer, he entered Pennsylvania poli- _ 
tics as a Federalist. With the disappear- — 
ance of the Federalist party, he became a _ 
Jacksonian Democrat. He served with abil- 
ity in the House (1820-31), as minister to _ 
St. Petersburg (1831-34) and in the Senate 
(1834-35), and in 1845 became Polk’s Sec- — 
retary of State. Disappointed in the presi- 
dential nomination in 1852, Buchanan be- 
came minister to Britain where he par- 
ticipated with other American diplomats in 
Europe in drafting the expansionist Ostend — 
Manifesto. : 


In 1856 Buchanan received the Demo- 
cratic nomination and won the election, 
gaining 174 electoral votes to 114 for John ~ 
C. Frémont, the Republican candidate, and ~ 
8 for Millard Fillmore, American party. The 
growing crisis over slavery presented Bu- 
chanan with problems he lacked the will — 
to tackle. His appeasement of the South 
alienated the Stephen Douglas wing of 
the Democratic party without reducing 
Southern militancy on slavery issues. While 
denying the right of secession, Buchanan 
also denied that the federal government 
could.do anything about it. He supported 
the administration during the Civil War 
and died in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on 
June 1, 1868. 

The only President to remain a bachelor 
throughout his term, Buchanan used his 
charming niece Harriet Lane as White 
House hostess. Legalistic, indecisive and 
timorous as President, Buchanan filled his 
other public offices capably. The standard 
biography is by Curtis. 


| 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
was born in Hardin (now Larue) County, 
Kentucky, on February 12, 1809. His family 
moved to Indiana and then to Illinois, and 
Lincoln gained what education he could 
along the way. While reading law, he 
worked in a store, managed a mill, sur- 
veyed, and split rails. In 1834 a went to 
the state legislature as a Whig and be- 
came the party’s floor leader. For the next 
twenty years he remained in law practice 
in Springfield, except for a single term 
(1847-49) in Congress where he denounced 
the Mexican War. In 1855 he was a candi- 
date for senator and in 1856 he joined the 
new Republican party. 

A leading but unsuccessful candidate for 
the vice-presidential nomination with Fré- 
mont, Lincoln gained national attention in 
1858 when, as Republican candidate for 
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senator from Illinois, he engaged in a 
series of debates with Stephen A. Douglas, 
the Democratic candidate. He lost the sena- 
torial election, but continued to prepare 
the way for the 1860 Republican conven- 
tion and was rewarded with the presiden- 
tial nomination on the third ballot. He 
polled 180 electoral votes, as against the 
123 of his three opponents, but had only a 
plurality of the popular vote. 

’ From the start, Lincoln made clear that, 
unlike Buchanan, he believed the national 
government had the power to crush the 
Tebellion. Not an abolitionist, he held the 
slavery issue subordinate to that of pre- 
serving the Union but soon perceived that 
the war could not be brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion without freeing the 
slaves. His administration was hampered 
by the incompetence of many Union gen- 
erals, the inexperience of the troops and 
the harassing political tactics both of the 
Republican Radicals, who favored a hard 
policy toward the South, and the Demo- 
cratic Copperheads, who desired a ne- 
gotiated peace. The Gettysburg Address of 
November 19, 1863, marks the high point 
in the record of American eloquence. His 
patient search for a winning combination 
finally brought Generals Ulysses S. Grant 
and William T. Sherman to the top; and 
their series of victories in 1864 dispelled 
the mutterings from both Radicals and 
Peace Democrats which at one time seemed 
to threaten Lincoln’s re-election. He re- 
ceived 212 electoral votes to 21 for George 
B. McClellan, the Democratic candidate. 
His inaugural address urged leniency 
toward the South: “With malice toward 
none, with charity for all . . . let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in; to bind up 
the nation’s wounds...” This _ policy 
aroused growing opposition on the part of 
the Republican Radicals, but Lincoln was 
assassinated by John Wilkes Booth at 
Ford’s Theater, Washington, on April 14, 
1865, before the matter could be put to 
test. 

Lincoln’s marriage to Mary Todd in 1842 
was often unhappy and turbulent, in part 
because of his wife’s pronounced insta- 
bility. By his remarkable literary artistry, 
his essential patience and devotion, his 
profound sense of the importance of gov- 
ernment by, for and of the people, by the 
manner of his life and of his death, Lincoln 
has won a unique place in the hearts of 
Americans. The standard biographies are 
by Sandburg, Herndon, Nicolay and Hay. 


ANDREW JOHNSON 
was born at Raleigh, North Carolina, on 
December 29, 1808. Self-educated, he be- 
came a tailor in Greeneville, Tennessee, but 
soon went into politics where he rose 
steadily. From 1843 to 1853 he served in 
the House of Representatives, 1853-57 as 
governor of Tennessee and in 1857 was 


elected Senator. Politically he was a Jack= 
sonian Democrat, and his specialty was 
the fight for a more equitable land policy. 
Alone among the Southern Senators, he 
stood by the Union during the Civil War. 
In 1862 he became war governor of Ten- 
nessee and carried out a thankless and dif- 
ficult job with great courage. Johnson be- 
came Lincoln’s running mate in 1864 as 
result of an attempt to give the ticket a 
nonpartisan and nonsectional character. 
Succeeding to the presidency on Lincoln’s 
death, Johnson sought to carry out his 
policy but without his political skill. The 
result was a hopeless conflict with the Rad- 
ical Republicans who dominated Congress, 
passed measures over Johnson’s vetoes and 
attempted to limit the power of the execu- 
tive concerning appointments and re- 
movals. The conflict culminated with John- 
son’s impeachment for attempting to re- 
move his disloyal Secretary of War in de- 
fiance of the Tenure of Office Act which 
required senatorial concurrence for such 
dismissals. The opposition failed by one 
vote to get the two-thirds NeCesaaree for 
conviction. 


After his presidency, Johnson maintained 
an interest in politics and in 1874 was 
elected to the Senate. He died near Carter 
Station, Tennessee, on July 31, 1875. He 
married Eliza McCardle in 1827. An honest, 
courageous and intelligent man, Johnson 
lacked the tact, patience and self-control 
to be an effective President. The standard 
biographies are by Winston, Stryker and 
Milton. 


ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT 
was born (as Hiram Ulysses Grant) at 
Point Pleasant, Ohio, on April 27, 1822. He 
finished West Point in 1843 and served 
without particular distinction in the Mexi- 
can War. In 1848 he married Julia Dent. 
He resigned from the army in 1854, follow- 
ing warnings from his commanding officer 
about his drinking habits, and for the 
next six years held a wide variety of jobs 
in the Middle West. With the outbreak of 
the Civil War, he sought a command and 
soon, to his surprise, was made a brigadier 
general. His continuing successes in the 
western theaters, culminating in the cap- 
ture of Vicksburg in 1863, brought him 
national fame and soon the command of 
all the Union armies. His dogged, im- 
placable policy of concentrating on divid- 
ing and destroying the Confederate armies 
brought the war to an end in 1865. In 1866 
he was made full general. 


Grant’s relations with Johnson grew 
steadily worse; and in 1868, as the Re- 
publican candidate for President, Grant 
was elected with 214 electoral votes to 8¢ 
for the Democrat Horatio Seymour. From 
the start Grant showed his unfitness foi 
the office. His cabinet was weak, his do- 
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mestic policy was confused, many of his 
intimate associates were corrupt. The no- 
able achievement in foreign affairs was 
he settlement of controversies with Great 


Nominated for'a second term, he defeated 
Horace Greeley, the Democratic and Liberal 
Republican candidate, 286 votes to 63. The 
Panic of 1873 created difficulties for his 
second term. 


After retiring from office, Grant toured 
‘Europe for two years and returned in time 
‘to accede to a third-term boom, but was 
beaten in the convention of 1880. Illness 
‘and bad business judgment darkened his 
last years, but he worked steadily at the 
Personal Memoirs which were to be so 
successful when published after his death 
at Mount McGregor, near Saratoga, New 
York, on July 23, 1885. Inarticulate, taci- 
turn, loyal to his friends, he was an able 
general who should never have accepted 
the presidency. The standard biographies 
are by Hesseltine and Woodward. 


RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD HAYES 
was born at Delaware, Ohio, on October 4, 
1822. A graduate of Kenyon College and 
the Harvard Law School, he practiced law 
in Sandusky and then in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
In 1852 he married Lucy Webb. A Whig, he 
joined the Republican party in 1855. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he rose to the rank of 
major general. He served in Congress from 
1864 to 1867 and then confirmed a repu- 
tation for honesty and efficiency in two 
terms as governor of Ohio. His return to 
the governorship in 1875 made him the 
‘logical candidate for those Republicans 
‘who wished to stop James G. Blaine in 
-1876, and he was successfully nominated. 


The result of the election was for some 
‘time in doubt and hinged upon disputed 
ereturns from South Carolina, Louisiana, 
(Florida and Oregon. Samuel J. Tilden, the 
qDemocratic candidate, had the larger 
ypopular vote but was adjudged by the 
trictly partisan decisions of the Electoral 
commission to have one less electoral vote, 
185 to 184. The national acceptance of this 


labor issues and urged civil service reform. 


Hayes served only one term by his own 
ish and spent the rest of his life in 
various humanitarian endeavors. He died 
n Fremont, Ohio, on January 17, 1893. A 
ard-working, conscientious, sensible man, 
ayes represented the best type of Re- 
ublican of his day. The standard biogra- 
hies are by Eckenrode and Williams. 


JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD, 
the last President to be born in a log 
cabin, was born at Cuyahoga County, Chio, 
on November 19, 1831. A Williams graduate, 
he taught school for a time and entered > 
Republican politics in Ohio, In 1858 he 
married Lucretia Rudolph. During the 
Civil War he had a promising career, rising 
to the rank of major general of volunteers; 
but in 1863 he was elected to the House 
of Representatives where he served until 
1880. His oratorical and parliamentary 
abilities soon made him the leading Re- 
publican in the House, though his record 
was marred by his unorthodox acceptance 
of a fee in the DeGolyer paving contract 
case and by suspicions of his complicity 
in the Credit Mobilier scandal. 


In 1880 Garfield was elected to the Sen- 
ate, but instead became the presidential 
candidate on the 36th ballot as a result 
of a deadlock in the Republican conven- 
tion. He gained 214 electoral votes to 155 
for General Winfield Scott Hancock, the 
Democratic candidate. Garfield’s adminis- 
tration was barely under way when he 
was shot by Charles J. Guiteau, a disap- 
pointed office seeker, in July. He died in 
Elberon, New Jersey, on September 19, 
1881. An attractive and eloquent man, he 
was much beloved in his day. The standard 
biographies are by Smith and Caldwell. 


CHESTER ALAN ARTHUR 
was born at Fairfield, Vermont, on October 
5, 1830. A graduate of Union College, he 
became a successful New York lawyer. In 
1859 he married Ellen Herndon. During the 
Civil War he held administrative jobs in 
the Republican state administration and 
in 1871 was appointed collector of the 
Port of New York by Grant. This post gave 
him control over considerable patronage; 
and, though not personally corrupt, Arthur 
managed his power in the interests of the 
New York machine so openly that Presi- 
dent Hayes in 1877 called for an investiga- 
tion and suspended Arthur from his re- 
sponsibilities. 


In 1880 Arthur was nominated for Vice 
President in the hope of conciliating the 
followers of Grant and the powerful New 
York machine. As President on Garfield’s 
assassination, Arthur, stepping out of his 
familiar role as spoilsman, backed Civil 
service reform, reorganized the cabinet and 
prosecuted political associates accused of 
post office graft. Losing machine support 
and failing to gain the reformers, he was 
not renominated. He died in New York 
City on November 18, 1886. A tall, hand- 
some, dignified man with real administra- 
tive abilities, he was a better President 
than his previous record promised. The 
standard biography is by Howe. 


i 


STEPHEN GROVER CLEVELAN 
‘wai born at Caldwell, New Jersey, on 
March 18, 1837. He was admitted to the 
_ bar in Buffalo, New York, in 1859 and lived 


sions into Democratic politics, for more 
: than twenty years. He did not participate 
the Civil War. As mayor of Buffalo in 
1881, he carried through a reform program 
so ably that the Democrats ran him suc- 
_ cessfully for governor in 1882. In 1884 he 
won the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent. The campaign contrasted Cleveland’s 


spotless public career with the uncertain 


record of James G. Blaine, the Republican 
candidate, and Cleveland received enough 
Mugwump (independent Republican) sup- 
port to win by 219 to 182 electoral votes. 
As President, Cleveland pushed civil 
service reform, opposed the pension grab 
and attacked the high tariff rates. While 


in the White House he married Frances 


Folsom (1886). Renominated in 1888, 
_ Cleveland was defeated by Benjamin Har- 
rison, polling more popular but fewer 
electoral votes. In 1892 he was re-elected 


- over Harrison, 277 to 145, with 22 votes 
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for James B. Weaver, the Populist candi- 
date. When the Panic of 1893 burst upon 
the country, Cleveland’s attempts to solve 
it by sound-money measures alienated the 
free-silver wing of the party, while his 
tariff policy alienated the protectionists. 
‘In 1894 he sent troops to break the Pull- 
man strike. In foreign affairs his firmness 


' caused Great Britain to back down in the 


Venezuela border dispute. 


In his last years Cleveland was an active 
and much respected public figure. He died 
in Princeton, New Jersey, on June 24, 1908. 
An honest, stubborn, high-principled man, 
Cleveland was an old-fashioned liberal in 
the nineteenth-century sense who was 
baffled by the new problems of industrial 
society. The standard biographies are by 
Nevins and McElroy. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON 
was born in North Bend, Ohio, on August 
20, 1833, the grandson of William Henry 
Harrison, A graduate of Miami University, 
he took up the law in Indiana and became 
active in Republican politics. In 1853 he 
married Caroline Lavinia Scott. During the 
Civil War he rose to the rank of brigadier 
general. A sound-money Republican, he 
was elected senator from Indiana in 1881 
and in 1888 received the Republican nomi- 
nation for President on the 8sth ballot. 
Though behind on the popular vote, he 
won over Grover Cleveland in the electoral 
college by 233 to 168. 


As President, Benjamin Harrison failed 
to please either the bosses or the reform 
element in the party. In foreign affairs he 
backed Secretary of State Blaine whose 
policy foreshadowed later American im- 


there as a lawyer, with occasional incur- 


tion. His wile: died - ] 
1892, and Harrison ed I 

Scott (Lord) Dimmick, in 1896. i 
presidency, he resumed law practic 
died in Indianapolis, Indiana, on Mar 
13, 1901. Harrison was an honest man 
very medium abilities. 


WILLIAM McKINL 
was born in Niles, Ohio, on January 29, 
1843. A graduate of Allegheny College, he 
rose from the ranks to become a major 
the Civil War. Subsequently he opened 
a law office in Canton, Ohio, and in 1871 
married Ida Saxton. Elected to Congress 
in 1876, he served there steadily till cate 
except for 1884-86. His faithful advoc: 
of business interests culminated in the 
passage of the highly protective McKinley 
Tariff of 1890. With the support of Mark 
Hanna, a shrewd Cleveland businessman 
interested in safeguarding tariff protec- 
tion, McKinley became governor of Ohio in 
1891 and Republican presidential candidate 
in 1896. The business community, alarmed 
by the progressivism of William Jennings 
Bryan, the Democratic candidate, spent 
considerable money to assure McKinley’s 
victory which was by the margin of 271 to 
176 in the electoral college. 


The chief event of McKinley’s admini- 
stration was the war with Spain which 
resulted in our acquisition of the Philip- 
pines and other islands. With imperialism 
as an issue, McKinley defeated Bryan again 
in the election of 1900 by 292 to 155. On 
September 6, 1901, he was shot at Buffalo 
by Leon F. Czolgosz, an anarchist, and he 
died there on September 14. McKinley was 
a characteristic Republican politician dedi- 
cated to the service of the business com- 
munity. The standard biography is by 
Olcott. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
was born in New York City on October 27, 
1858. A Harvard graduate, he was early 
interested in ranching, in politics and in 
writing picturesque historical narratives. 
He was a Republican member of the Ney 
York Assembly in 1882-84,-an unsuccessful 
candidate for mayor of New York in 1886 
a U. S. Civil Service Commissioner unde 
Harrison, Police Commissioner of New 
York City in 1895 and Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy under McKinley in 1897 
After exuding a belligerence which helpec 
bring on the war with Spain, he resignec 
in 1898 to help organize a volunteer regi. 
ment named the Rough Riders and take 
more direct part in the war. Always pub 
licity-shrewd, he won the New York guber. 
natorial nomination in 1898 in spite o 
pronounced lack of enthusiasm on th 
part of the bosses, 


with reluctance, feel- 


it on McKinley’s assassination, he 
ceived the new popular mood of pro- 
ivism and initiated a policy of trust 
sting, designed to control giant corpora- 
is. He also strengthened government 
vers over interstate commerce and 

hed a conservation program to save 
atural resources. In foreign affairs he 
sued a truculent policy, permitting the 
istigation of a revolt in Panama to dis- 
of Colombian objections to the 
ama Canal and helping to maintain 
e balance of power in the East by bring- 
ing the Russo-Japanese war to an end. 
1904 he decisively defeated Alton B. 
Parker, his conservative Democratic op- 
onent, by an electoral margin of 336 to 


140. 
_ Following his second term he went big- 
game hunting in Africa and toured Europe. 
On his return to the United States, his 
increasing coldness toward Taft led him 
to overlook his earlier disclaimer of third- 
term ambitions and to re-enter politics. 
Defeated by the machine in the Republi- 
can convention of 1912, he organized the 
Progressive party and polled more votes 
than Taft, though the split brought about 
the election of Wilson. From 1915 on, 
Roosevelt strongly favored intervention in 
the European war. He became deeply em- 
dittered at Wilson’s refusal to allow him 
30 raise a volunteer division. He died in 
Syster Bay, New York, on January 6, 1919. 
He was married twice: in 1880 to Alice 
Tathaway Lee, who died in 1884; and in 
1886 to Edith Kermit Carow. 


The athletic advocate of the strenuous 
ife, with his high voice, prominent teeth 
ind thick glasses, Roosevelt captured the 
magination of the American people. More 
ober judgment suggests that, so far as his 
rogressivism was concerned, his bark was 
vorse than his bite, but he was one of 
he great personalities of American history. 
The standard biography is by Pringle. 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
vas born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Septem- 
yer 15, 1857. A Yale graduate, he entered 
Yhio Republican politics in the eighteen 
ighties. In 1886 he married Helen Herron. 
om 1887 to 1890, he served on the Ohio 
uperior court; 1890-92, as solicitor gen- 
ral of the United States; 1892-1900, on 
he federal circuit court. In 1900 McKinley 
ppointed him president of the Philippine 
‘ommission and in 1901 governor general. 
"aft had great success in pacifying the 
ilipinos, solving the problem of the 
hurch lands, improving economic condi- 
ions and establishing limited self-govern- 


nomination in 1900. 


Roosevelt’s hand-picked successor i: 
In the election he polled 321 electoral votes 
to 162 for William Jennings Bryan. a 


As President, though he carried on many re 
of Roosevelt’s policies, Taft got into in- 
creasing trouble with the progressive wing 
of the party and displayed mounting ir- 
ritability and indecision. After his de- 
feat in 1912, he became professor of con- 
stitutional law at Yale. In 1921 he was 
appointed Chief Justice of the United — 
States. He died in Washington on March ~ 
8, 1930. Enormously large, deliberate and 
good-humored, Taft excelled as an ad-=- 
ministrator and judge, not as a political 
Bue: The standard biography is by Prin- 
gle. 2 


THOMAS WOODROW WILSON 
was born in Staunton, Virginia, on Decem- 
ber 28, 1856. A Princeton graduate, he 
turned from law practice to post-graduate 
work in political science at Johns Hopkins 
University, receiving his Ph.D. in 1886. He 
taught at Bryn Mawr, Wesleyan and 
Princeton, and in 1902 was made president 
of Princeton. After an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to democratize the social life of 
Princeton, he welcomed an invitation in 
1910 to be the Democratic gubernatorial — 
candidate in New Jersey. His success in 
fighting the machine and putting through 
a reform program ‘attracted national at- 
tention. 

In 1912, after a protracted contest at 
Baltimore, Wilson won the Democratic 
nomination on the 46th ballot. In the 
election he received 435 electoral votes to 
88 for Roosevelt and 8 for Taft. During 
his first term Wilson proceeded under the 
standard of the New Freedom to enact a 
program of domestic reform, including the 
Federal Reserve Act, the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act, the establishment of the Federal 
Trade Commission and other measures de- 
signed to restore competition in the face 
of the great monopolies. In foreign affairs, 
while privately sympathetic with the Al- 
lies, he strove to maintain strict neutrality 
in the European war and warned both sides 
against encroachments on American in- 
terests. ; 

Re-elected in 1916 as a peace candidate, 
he tried to mediate between the warring 
nations; but, when the Germans resumed 
unrestricted submarine warfare in 1917, 
Wilson brought the United States into 
what he now believed was a war to make 
the world safe for democracy. He supplied 
the classic formulations of Allied war aims; 
and the armistice of November, 1918, was 
negotiated on the basis of Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points. In 1919 he strove at Versailles 
to lay the foundations for enduring peace. 


He accepted the imperfections of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty in the expectation that they 
could be remedied by action within the 
League of Nations. He probably could have 
secured ratification of the treaty if he had 
adopted a more conciliatory attitude 
toward the mild reservationists; but his 
insistence on all or nothing eventually 
caused the diehard isolationists and die- 
hard Wilsonites to unite in rejecting a 
compromise. 


In September, 1919, Wilson suffered a 
paralytic stroke which limited his future 
activity. After the presidency he lived on 
in retirement in Washington, dying Febru- 
ary 3, 1924. He was married twice—in 1885 
to Ellen Louise Axson, who died in 1914, 
and in 1915 to Edith Bolling Galt. A man 
of high principle, inspiring eloquence and 
great intellectual ability, Wilson was the 
first leader to fire the imagination of the 
masses of the world with the vision of 
world peace. The standard biography is by 
Baker. 


WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 
was born in Warren County, Ohio, on No- 
vember 2, 1865. After attending Ohio 
Central College, Harding became interested 
in journalism and in 1885 bought the 
Marion (Ohio) Star. In 1891 he married 
a wealthy widow, Florence Kling De Wolfe. 
As his paper prospered, he entered Re- 
publican politics, serving as state senator 
(1898-1902), and as lieutenant governor 
(1902-04). In 1910 he was defeated for gov- 
ernor but in 1914 was elected to the Sen- 
ate. His reputation as orator made him 
Keynoter in the 1916 convention. 


When the 1920 Republican convention 
was deadlocked between Leonard Wood 
and Frank O. Lowden, Harding was made 
the dark-horse nominee on his solemn 
affirmation that there was no reason in 
his past that he should not be. Straddling 
the League question, Harding was elected 
easily, with 404 electoral votes to 127 for 
James M. Cox, his Democratic opponent. 
His cabinet contained some able men, but 
also some manifestly unfit for public office. 
Harding’s own intimates were mediocre 
when they were not corrupt. The impend- 
ing disclosure of scandals in the Interior 
and Justice departments and in the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, as well as political setbacks, 
profoundly worried him. On his return 
from Alaska in 1923, he died suddenly at 
San Francisco on August 2. A handsome 
and genial man, undiscriminating in his 
associates, lacking in political ideas or 
fortitude, Harding was totally unfitted for 
the presidency. 


JOHN CALVIN COOLIDGE 
was born in Plymouth Notch, Vermont, on 
July 4, 1872, An Amherst graduate, he went 
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into law practice at Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1898. He married Grace Anna 
Goodhue in 1905. He entered Republican 
state politics, becoming successively mayor 
of Northampton, state senator, lieutenant 
governor and, in 1918, governor. His con- 
duct in regard to the Boston police strike 
in 1919 won him a somewhat undeserved 
reputation for decisive action and brought 
him the Republican  vice-presidential 
nomination in 1920. After Harding’s death 
Coolidge handled the Washington scandal 
with care and finally managed to save the 
Republican party from public blame for 
the widespread corruption. 


In 1924 Coolidge won re-election without 
difficulty, getting 382 electoral votes to 13€ 
for the Democrat, John W. Davis, and 13 
for Robert M. La Follette running on the 
Progressive ticket. His second term, like his 
first, was characterized by deference to big 
business, indifference to the underprivi- 
leged and a general satisfaction with the 
existing economic order. He stated that he 
did not choose to run in 1928, but he maj 
have hoped to be drafted anyway. 


After his presidency, Coolidge livec 
quietly in Northampton, writing an un.- 
illuminating Autobiography and conduct: 
ing a syndicated column. He died in North. 
ampton, Massachusetts, on January 5, 1933 
His dry, Yankee humor, his frugality anc 
glumness made him a paradoxically popu 
lar President in the boom period. Thi 
standard biographies are by White anc 
Fuess. 


HERBERT CLARK HOOVE! 
was born at West Branch, Iowa, on Augus 
10, 1874. A Stanford graduate, he worker 
from 1895 to 1913 as a mining enginee 
and consultant in North America, Europe 
Asia, Africa and Australia. In 1899 he mar 
ried Lou Henry. During the First Worl 
War he served with distinction as chairmai 
of the American Relief Committee in Lon 
don, as chairman of the Committee for Re 
lief in Belgium and as United States Foo 
Administrator. His political affiliation 
were still sufficiently indeterminate fc 
him to be mentioned as a possibility fe 
both Republican and Democratic nominga 
tions in 1920; but after the election h 
served both Harding and Coolidge as Sec 
retary of Commerce. 


In the election of 1928 Hoover receive 
444 electoral votes to 87 for Alfred ] 
Smith, the Democratic candidate. He soo 
faced the worst depression in the nation 
history; but his attack upon it ws: 
hampered by his devotion to the theo 
that the forces which brought the cris 
would soon bring the revival, and then t 
his belief that in too many areas the fec 
eral government had no power to act. I 
a succession of vetoes he struck dow 
measures proposing a national employme: 


system or national relief; he reduced in- 
ome tax rates; and only at the end of his 
m did he yield to popular pressure and 
t up agencies to make emergency loans 
mostly to large business). 


After his defeat in 1932, Hoover occu- 
ied himself with private business and 
with books and speeches attacking the 
ew Deal. President Truman brought him 
back into official life by charging him in 
1946 with various missions concerning the 
‘world food situation. 


_ FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
Was born in Hyde Park, New York, on Janu- 
ary 30, 1882. A Harvard graduate, he at- 
tended Columbia Law School and was ad- 
Mitted to the New York bar. In 1910 he 
Was elected to the New York state senate 
as a Democrat. Re-elected in 1912, he was 
appointed Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
by Woodrow Wilson in 1913. In 1920 his 
Tadiant personality and his war services 
resulted in his nomination for Vice 
President as James M. Cox’s running mate. 
After his defeat, he returned to law prac- 
tice in New York. In August, 1921, Roose- 
yelt was stricken with infantile paralysis 
while at Campobello, New Brunswick. 
After a long and gallant fight against 
the disease he recovered partial use of his 
legs. In 1924 and 1928 he led the fight at 
the Democratic national conventions for 
the nomination of Governor Alfred E. 
Smith of New York; and in 1928 Roosevelt 
was himself induced to run for governor 
of New York. He was elected and was re- 
elected in 1930. 

In 1932 Roosevelt received the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President and im- 
Mediately launched a campaign which 
brought new spirit to a weary and dis- 
couraged nation. He won the election over 
Herbert Hoover by a margin of 472 to 59 
in the electoral college. His first term was 
characterized by an unfolding of the New 
‘Deal program, with greater benefits for 
‘labor, the farmers and the unemployed, 
and the progressive estrangement of most 
‘of the business community. 

At an early stage Roosevelt became aware 
:of the menace to world peace involved in 
‘the existence of totalitarian fascism, and 
from 1937 on he tried to focus public at- 
‘tention on the trend of events in Europe 
sand Asia. As a result he was widely de- 
‘nounced as a warmonger. He was re-elected 
tin 1936 over Alfred M. Landon by the 
soverwhelming electoral margin of 523 to 8; 
sand the gathering international crisis 
1caused him to decide to run again in 1940, 
‘when he defeated Wendell L. Willkie, 449 
ito 82. 

Roosevelt’s program to bring maximum 
‘aid to Britain and, after June, 1941, to 
iRussia was bitterly opposed by a small but 
organized minority, until the Japanese 
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attack on Pearl Harbor restored national 
unity. During the war Roosevelt shelved 
the New Deal in the interests of concili- 
ating the business community, both in 
order to get full production during the 
war and to prepare the way for a united 
acceptance of the peace settlements after 
the war. A series of conferences with 
Winston Churchill and Joseph Stalin laid 
down the bases for the postwar world. In 
1944 he was elected to a fourth term, with 
432 electoral votes to 99 for Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey. 


On April 12, 1945, Roosevelt died at 
Warm Springs, Georgia, shortly after his 
return from the Yalta Conference. His 
wife, Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, whom he 
married in 1905, is a woman of great ability 
who made significant contributions to her 
husband’s policies. No President has been 
faced with so many staggering responsibili- 
ties, both at home and abroad, as Franklin 
Roosevelt. His success in bringing America 
safely through the greatest depression and 
the greatest war in world history was an 
accomplishment of the highest statesman- 
ship; and his buoyant, fighting personality 
has left an indelible impression upon the 
national imagination. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 
was born on a farm near Lamar, Mis- 
souri, on May 8, 1884. During the First 
World War he served in France with the 
129th Field Artillery. After engaging briefly 
and unsuccessfully in the haberdashery 
business in Kansas City, Truman entered 
local politics. Under the sponsorship of 
Thomas Pendergast, Democratic boss of 
Missouri, he held a number of local Offices, 
preserving his personal honesty in the 
midst of a notoriously corrupt political 
machine. In 1934 he was elected to the 
Senate and was re-elected in 1940, During 
his first term he was a loyal but quiet sup- 
porter of the New Deal; but in the course 
of his second term, an appointment as head 
of a Senate committee to investigate war 
production brought to the surface his 
special qualities of honesty, common sense 
and hard work, and he won widespread re- 
spect. 

When opposition developed to the re- 
nomination of Henry Wallace for Vice 
President in 1944, Roosevelt, who doubt~ 
less had in mind the importance of con- 
ciliating the Senate for the ratification of 
the peace settlement, indicated that Tru- 
man would be acceptable. Since Roosevelt's 
death, Truman has nominally sought to 
continue the Roosevelt policies, but the 
New Dealers in the key Washington jobs 
have gradually been replaced by politicians 
and businessmen in a more orthodox tra- 
dition, many of them hailing from Mis- 
souri. Truman married Bess Wallace in 
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re cretary—George C. Marshall — 

vi dersecretary—Robert A. Lovett 

- Cownselor—Charles B, Bohlen ~ 

_ Undersecretary (for Economic Affairs)— 

a ‘William L. Clayton 

Pi iaivit Secretary (for Administration) — 

_ John E. Peurifoy. 

_ Assistant Secretary (for Public Affairs)— 

_ Howland H. Sargeant (acting) 

_ Assistant Secretary (for Political Affairs)— 

Norman Armour. 

_ Assistant Secretary (for Occupied Areas) — 
- Charles E. Saltzman. 


Department of the Treasury 

} ‘Secretary—John W. Snyder. 

- Undersecretary—Archibald L. M. Wiggins. 
_ Assistant Secretary—Edward H. Foley, Jr. 


Department of National Defense 
Secretary—James Forrestal 
Secretary of the Army—Kenneth C. Royall.* 
Secretary of the Navy—John L. Sullivan.* 


Secretary of the Air Force— 
 W. Stuart Symington.* 


Department of Justice 
Attorney General—Tom C. Clark. 
Solicitor General—Philip B. Perlman. 


Assistant to the Attorney General— 
Douglas W. McGregor. 


"Post Onie Copan ats 
Postmaster General—Jesse M. Donal 
Executive Assistant to the Postmaster ( 


eral—Frank Pace, Jr. 


Department of the Interior 
Secretary—Julius A. Krug. a 
Undersecretary—Oscar L. Chapman. ~ 
Assistant Secretary—William E. Warne. — 
Assistant Secretary—C. Girard Davidson. 


Department of Agriculture 
Secretary—Clinton P. Anderson. 
Undersecretary—Norris E. Dodd. 
Assistant Secretary—Charles F. Brannan. 
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y 
Department of Commerce 3 
Secretary—W. Averell Harriman. 
Undersecretary—William C. Foster. x 
Assistant Secretary—David K. E. Bruce. 5 


Assistant Secretary (for Air)— 
John R. Alison. 


Department of Labor 
Secretary—Lewis B. Schwellenbach. 
Undersecretary—David A. Morse. 
Assistant Secretary—John W. Gibson. 
Assistant Secretary—Philip Hannah. 

*Although these Secretaries do not have cabin 


rank, they have the right of direct access to t 
President. 


Presidential Succession 


Under the Constitution, the Vice Presi- 
dent is next in line for the Presidency; and, 
according to the Presidential Succession 
Act of 1886, the Vice President was to be 
followed by the Secretary of State, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Secretary of War, At- 
torney General, Postmaster General, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and Secretary of the 
Interior in that order, provided they were 
constitutionally eligible. The Secretaries 
of Agriculture, Commerce and Labor were 


zh, not included since their posts had not 

: yet been created. 

: On July 18, 1947, President Truman 

: 

Name Date 

a 1. William Henry Harrison April 4, 

pS 2. Zachary Taylor July 9, 

: 3. Abraham Lincoln April. 14, 

E 4. James A. Garfield Sept. 19, 
5, William McKinley Sept. 14, 
6. Warren G. Harding Aug. 2, 
7. Franklin D. Roosevelt Aug. 12, 


a 
p 
SS 
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signed a bill making the Speaker of tl 
House next in line after the Vice Pres 
dent, to be followed by the Senate Pres 
dent pro tempore, provided both are co: 
stitutionally eligible. They are followed 1 
the cabinet members in the same order 
provided by the Act of 1886, with ft 
Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce a1 
Labor added in that order after the Secr 
tary of the Interior. Under the Nation 
Security Act of 1947, signed July 26, 19¢ 
the new Secretary of Defense, replacing t 
Secretaries of War and the Navy, is thi 
in the succession line in the cabinet. 


Presidents of the United States Who Died in Office 


Cause 
1841 Pneumonia 
1850 Typhus fever 
1865 Assassinated by John Wilkes Booth 
1881 Assassinated by Charles J. Guiteau 
1901 Assassinated by Leon F, Czolgosz 
1923 Pneumonia 
1945 Cerebral hemorrhage 
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Selection of Delegates 


q OT A WORD APPEARS IN THE CON- 
J stitution about nominating a candi- 
date for President, but hardly has one 
Chief Executive been inaugurated before 
the country begins its great national guess- 
ing game—who are likely to be the candi- 
dates by the time of the next presidential 
election? 

_ Actually the eventual choice of a candi- 
date involves ponderous machinery. First, 
at full dress meetings some months be- 
fore, the national committees decide the 
time and place of the conventions. Be- 
fore the conventions meet each party se- 
lects delegates from every state and terri- 
tory. 

The Democrats allow each state twice as 
many delegates as the state has senators 
and representatives; the party has allowed 
four additional delegates from each state 
that went Democratic in the election of 
1944. The Democrats also allow six dele- 
gates each to Puerto Rico, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii and the Canal 
Zone and two to the Virgin Islands. 


The Republicans allot each state four 
delegates-at-large and two each for each 
Representative-at-large, as well as three 
additional delegates if the state went Re- 
publican in the previous presidential or 
senatorial election. In addition, each con- 
sressional district within the state that 
cast 1,000 Republican votes at the last 
election is permitted a delegate, with an 
additional delegate if that district cast 
10,000 votes. The Republicans further allot 
two delegates to Puerto Rico and three to 
the District of Columbia; Alaska and 
Hawaii also get three delegates plus two 
if the territorial delegate to Congress is 
Republican. 

Each party provides for the selection of 
an equal number of alternates to serve in 
the absence of regular delegates. Delegates 
are chosen differently in different states, 
mostly by party primary but in some cases 
by party conventions. 


The Conventions 


At each convention a temporary chair- 
man is chosen, usually to deliver the 
party’s keynote speech. After a credentials 
committee seats the various delegates, a 
permanent chairman is elected. The con- 
vention then votes on a platform, drawn 
up by the platform committee. 

By the third or fourth day, presidential 
AoMminations begin. The chairman calls 
she roll of states alphabetically. A state 
may place a candidate in nomination or 
yield to another state. 

Voting, again alphabetically by voice 
rote, begins after all nominations have 
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The Conventions, (cont.) 


been made and seconded. A simple majority 
is required in each party, although this 
may require many ballots. Then, the vice 
presidential candidate is selected; he must 
come from a different state, since electors 
must vote for a President or a Vice Presi- 
dent (either one) not a resident of his own 
state. A President and Vice President must 
not come from one state. 


The Electoral College 


The next step in the process is the 
nomination of electors in each state, ac- 
cording to its laws. These electors must not 
be federal office holders. In the November 
election, the voters cast their votes for 
electors, not for President. In some states, 
the ballots include only the names of the 
presidential and vice presidential candi- 
dates; in others, they include only 
names of the electors. Nowadays, it is 
practically impossible for electors to be 
split between parties. It last occurred in 
West Virginia in 1916. On several occa- 
sions, the candidate with the largest popu- 
lar vote nationally failed to obtain the 
necessary majority of the electoral vote. 


Each state has as many electors as it has 
United States Senators and members of 
the House of Representatives. There are 
96 Senators and 4385 Representatives, a total 
of 531 electoral votes, of which 266 are 
needed to win. 


On a designated day in December, the 
electors cast their votes in their respective 
state capitols. Constitutionally they may 
vote for someone other than the party can- 
didate but practically they cannot since 
they are pledged to one party and its can- 
didate on the ballot. Should the presi- 
dential or vice presidential candidate die 
during the interval between the November 
popular vote and the December meetings, 
new choices may be made to fill the 
tickets by the national committees or by 
conventions called by them. The votes of 
the electors, certified by the states, are 
sent to Congress where the President of 
the Senate opens the certificates and has 
them counted in the presence of both 
Houses in January. The new President is 
inaugurated at noon on January 20. 


Should no candidate receive a majority 
of the electoral vote for President, the 
House of Representatives chooses a Presi- 
dent from among the three highest candi- 
dates, voting, not as individuals, but as 
states, with a majority (now 25) needed to 
elect. 


Should no vice presidential candidate 
obtain the majority, the Senate, voting 
as individuals, chooses from the highest 
two. 


DON'T STAY HOME ON ELECTION DAY! 


by GEORGE GALLUP i 


Director, Institute 


NE OF THE SCANDALS OF OUR 

American democracy is the shamefully 

low voter turnout on election day. Voting 

is an easy process—practically just walking 

across the street to cast your ballot. But 

a lot of people don’t seem to think voting 
is important. 

It is sad but true that a greater propor- 
tion of the eligible population voted forty 
years ago than votes today, even though 
it was harder to vote in those days because 
many people had to travel by horse and 
buggy to get to the polling places. In the 
presidential election of 1900, 75 percent 
of the eligible voters cast ballots. By con- 
trast, in 1944 only 55 percent voted. 

Illinois, New Hampshire and New York 
had the best voting rate of all the states 
in 1944, while Mississippi, Alabama and 
South Carolina brought up the rear. The 
national average is lowered by the fact 
that most Southern Negroes don’t vote. 
But there’s a bigger reason, too, for the 
low turnout. It is apathy. Many of us just 
don’t take the trouble to exercise our 
democratic right to vote. 

For one of the world’s leading champions 
of democracy, the United States compares 
very poorly with other countries in elec- 
tion-day turnout. Our voting rate is lower 
than that in any large democracy which 
has held an election recently. We rank 
far behind Australia, France, England and 
Canada, and even behind Italy, where the 
first democratic election after two decades 
of fascist control was held in 1946. France 
and Italy lead the list in high voter turn- 
out in elections since the end of World 
War II, with 80 percent or more of the 
eligible voters participating. Britain and 
Canada rank next with 76 and 74 percent 
respectively. In the United States, which 
brings up the rear, only just a little more 
than half of the adult citizens took the 
trouble to vote in 1944, 

Worse still is the record in the 1942 con- 
gressional election. That was held less than 
a@ year after Pearl Harbor and it came at 
a time when the country was facing prob- 
ably the most pressing problems in all our 
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history—facing, indeed, a struggle for our 
very existence. Yet only one-third of the 
nation’s adult citizens took the trouble to 
vote. 


How the U. S. Compares with Other Nations* 


Pet. of 


Country and Eligible Vote eligible 
(election) voters cast voters 

italy (Monarchy ref- 

erendum, 1946) .. | 33,500,000 29,935,000 .89 
France (Constituent 

Assembly, 1946) .. | 25,000,000 20,323,000 .81 
Britain (General 

election, 1945) ... | 33,000,000 24,982,000 .76 
Canada (General elec- 

tion, 1945) ...... 6,952,000 5,155,000 .74 
2 =<S.- (Pres, a 

tion, 1944) ...... 88,100,000¢ 48,000,000 .55 
U. S. (Cong. election, 

Ce ee eee 91,700,000¢ 34,400,050 .38 


*Estimated figures. +Census Bureau estimate of tota 
number of adult citizens. 


In Australia, voting in federal elections 
is compulsory. A fine is levied on those 
who don’t show up. The turnout in the 
1943 general election was over 90 percent 


Political Effects of Low Turnout 


The low turnout in the United States 
not only shows a lack of public interest ir 
the government, but also has far-reaching 
political repercussions. 

Often the outcome of an election is de- 
termined quite as much by those who stay 
at home as by those who go to the poll; 
and vote. The stay-at-homes in the recen 
past have been mostly Democrats in thi 
lower economic levels. The whole politica 
picture of the United States might b 
changed if they turned out and voted i1 
full strength. If there had been a full turn 
out in 1942, there would have been ni 
appreciable change in seats in the Hous 
and no gain in Republican seats. 

There are several reasons for low turn 
out besides apathy. In general, voters hay 
to go to more trouble to vote in this coun 
try than in Britain, France or Canads 
Here many states and communities mak 
no arrangements for permanent registra 
tion, but require voters to register eac! 
time there is an election. Some forget t 
register and that cuts the vote down. 

Poll taxes and local customs in th 
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discourage not only Negroes but 
© poor whites from voting. Also, in- 
st in general elections in the South 
Small because, with only one strong 
ty, the contests are usually settled in 
maries, not in general elections. 


ia Voting Participation in 1900 and 1940 
Presidential Elections 


_ (Maile Suffrage in 1900 and Equal Suffrage in 1940) 


a Voting 
a Potential Pres. rate, 
x Year voting pop. vote pet. 
Ce er 
BileUe- So te... 1900 18,605,000 13,964,000 .75 
Ae. Seta 1940 79,388,000 49,901,000 .63 
Southern States ..| 1900 4,862,000 2,346,000 .48 
‘Southern States .. | 1940 19,698,000 6,554,000 .33 
“Northern States .. | 1900 13,743,000 11,617,000 .85 
"Northern States .. | 1940 59,690,000 43,347,000 .73 


“How You Can Forecast Election Turnout 


t 
_ Statisticians who work with election 
figures have discovered a fairly accurate 
way of telling in advance how many people 
are going to vote in a national election. 
They have found that there is a more or 
less steady ratio between total voter turn- 
out for the nation and total registrations 
‘in New York City during registration week, 
which takes place about a month before 


each election, Analysis of a great number 
of elections has shown that the national 
turnout is between 13 and 17 times larger 
than the New York City registration. 


Therefore, if you multiply the New York 4 


registration figure by 13 to 17 you should 
get fairly close to what the total turnout 
will be for the nation the following month, 

These registration figures have been ex- 
tremely reliable over a 12-year period in 
forecasting the national vote. The reason 
is that since New Yorkers are required to > 
register for every election (with no perma- 
nent registration permitted), each regis- 
tration is a fairly good index of the amount 
of public interest in a coming election. 


Comparison of New York City Registration 
and National Vote 


No, of times 

New York City National N.Y.C. divides 
Year registration vote into Natl. vote 
gard 2,339,000 39,750,000 17.0 
AOS 4s Shia, 1,977,000 32,487,000 16.4 
1936—. 3.5 2,900,000 45,648,000 15.7 
IOSD ic cea 2,433,000 36,224,000 14.9 
FO 4D seer 3,390,000 49,901,000 14.7 
Oh ee Bene 2,145,000 28,043,000 13.1 
1944 ..... 3,217,000 45,400,090 14.1 


NOTE: Vote is for President in presidential years; for 
Congress in mid-term years. 


Army and Navy Voting in 1944 Presidential Election 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


(Includes voting by members of the armed forces, the merchant marine, the American Red Cross, and other 
organizaticns attached to and serving with the armed forces.) 


Numbez of Percent 
applica- cf total 
tions for Total Total popular 

State ballots received valid vote 
Alabama........ 28,423 §,445 5,000 2.0 
Arizona......... 11,967 6,932 6,776 49 
Arkansas........ 24,382 6,400 5,500 2.6 
California........ 238,855 186,811 181,421 5.2 
Colorado........ 43,525 30,044 28,348 5.6 
Connecticut...... 64,485 64,095 59,616 7.2 
Delaware........ 13,170 3,408 2,700 2.2 
BONS 2 fos, caie's 45,965 30,540 29,423 6.1 
Georgia.......... 43,100 36,528 32,941 10.0 
BAAN 2 doc 3 oto 18,846 13,037 11,276 5.4 
BINOIS 2s 225 oe 101,191 173,244 162,256 4.0 
Indiana......... 95,528 79,513 77,060 4.6 
UE Ga ee eae 69,895 50,290 47,362 4.5 
Kansas.......... 41,156 31,303 30,593 4.2 
Kentucky........ 59,870 33,510 31,634 3.6 
Louisiana........ 338,936 13,733 10,387 3.0 
Maine: a2 <2) j0 <7 17,973 14,300 13,745 4.6 
Maryland........ 43,209 35,244 34,534 5.7 
Massachusetts... 186,409 124,530 115,990 58 
Michigan........ 164,566 155,258 146,650 6.7 
Minnesota....... 82,027 65,651 62,517 5.6 
Mississippi...... 19,360 7,121 5,270 2.9 
Missouri......... 103,305 77,671 74,439 47 
Montana......... 12,568 9,425 9,340 4.5 
Nebraska........ 37,563 27,359 23,454 4.2 


Number of Percent 
applica- of total 
tions for Total Total popular 

State ballots received valid vote 
Nevada.......... 4,768 3,289 3,065 5.7 
New Hampshire. . 22,009 13,514 12,812 5.6 
New Jersey...... 511,000 168,072 164,186 84 
New Mexico..... 9,638 7,221 7,032 4.6 
New York... .... 554,445 429012 422,698 67 
North Carolina... 86,999 49,837 49541 6.3 
North Dakota.... 16,318 11,016 10,440 4.7 
ONO it ereseewecata 258,333 167,676 164,472 5.2 
Oklahoma....... 51,179 34,163 32,491 4.5 
Oregon, ......... 39,458 34,039 Fb BCT Peasy 20) 
Pennsylvania..... 554,332 255,769 255,226 6.7 
Rhode Island..... 55,666 24,488 23059) TF 
South Carolina... 3,429 3,126 2,268 2.2 
South Dakota.... 12,939 10,100 9647 4.2 
Tennessee....... 49 903 28,896 27,933: 2 5,5 
(Pexas: sete te 78,569 31,301 28,162 2.4 
Utah os eases 19,244 14,331 13:756 > 52030 
Vermont......... 7,046 6,094 5,763 4.6 
Virginia......... 70,355 38,579 38,475 9.9 
Washington...... 61,824 51,963 51,026 6.0 
West Virginia.... 54 237 40,162 38,993 5.4 
Wisconsin....... 140,238 80,844 80,347 6.0 
Wyoming........ 8,945 8,319 8,150 §=8.0 
Hota A vacates 4,277,159 2,793,203 2,691,160 5.6 
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City, State and National Vote Percentages, Presidential Election, 1944 
Source: Gallup Political Almanac. | 


1 1 Elector 
% Rep. % Dem. aris % Rep. % Dem. vote 
Republican States Massachusetts .... 47.1 52.9 16 
ss Cn ay eee 60.6 39.4 8 New Mexico ...... 46.5 53.5 4 
Nebraska ........ 586 41.4 Ee aseelat e 4 ee 
South Dakota.... 58.3 41.7 4 Kentucky ........ nee aes Z 
Vermont ......... 57.1 42.9 3 Nevada .......... ae are 4 
North Dakota .... 54.2 45.8 4 Montana ........ : . 
Colorado ......... 53.4 46.6 6 West Virginia .... 45.1 54.9 8 
Indiana 52.9 47.1 13 O&TanOmSs «255.4. 44.3 55.7 10 
Rininessoec.. S 52.5 475 5 Osiifornig css tc 43.2 56.8 25 
HOWAIS cco ofl. ee B28 47.7 10 | Washington ..... 42.6 57.4 8 
Wyoming ........ 51.2 48.8 3 | Rhode Island .... 41.3 58.7 4 
Wisconsin ....... 50.9 49.1 12 Arizona ......... 41.0 aos Z 
Ci en 50.2 49.8 ° 25 Utah ..........-. 39.5 60. 

3 99 TentMessee 3. Y>.t a3 39.4 60.6 12 
Hotalemepublican ....-...-.-- Virginia ......... 37.5 62.5 11 
insmocratic States North Carolina ... 33.3 66.7 14 

Le sain 29. i 
Michigan ........ 49.5 50.5 19 RS ee ha ee on 
New Jersey ...... 49.3 50.7 16 Louisiana ........ 19.4 80.6 10 
Pennsylvania .... 48.6 51.4 35 Texas 2S oe ee 18.9 811 23 
VLESSIOVCA TNs ie ctore teicaval 48.5 515 15 Alabama We en 18.3 81.7 11 

CLATLONS «ai suaneo-erveis 48.3 51.7 4 yankee a ae x 5 
Tlinois” 48.3 517 28 Georgia .......... 18.3 81.7 12 
Mar aC. 48.1 519 8 Mississippi veces 6.8 93.2 9 
New Hamps Be eg fat * South Carolina... 4.8 95.2 8 
OnE IOT id. .sceit 47.5 52.5 ay ‘Total ‘Democratic’ 22....22.. eee 432 

5) 3 ees “| Bi 6 
aa ap sa z Total both parties ........... 531 
Minhesota .....:. 47.2 52.8 11 Electoral vote needed to win .. 266 
The Labor Vote, 1936-1944 Comparison of Electoral Vote and Popul 
(Based on Surveys) Vote Percentages, 1900-1944 


Non-manual workers are not included among the % Democratic 
jJabor union members whose vote is shown. 


% Democratic of popular maj 


From 1936 to 1944, Democratic strength | ¥°* of Slectotal Note Dae 
in presidential elections has peen se con=5 | F1TO00 ee ee eee 34.7 47.6 
sistently greater among union members | 1904 ............ 29.4 40.0 
than among manual workers who were not 19087 So ee 33.5 45.5 
in unions, TOLG Wet ae. eee 52.2 S17 
Among the labor union members a some- | 1920 ............ 23.9 36.1 
what greater proportion of voters from | 1928 ............ 16.4 41.2 
C.I.O, unions favored the Democratic party | 1932 ............ 88.9 59.2 
than was the case among members of | 1986 ............ 938.5 62.5 
A.F.L, unions. LO4O SRR ee eee 84.6 55.0 
1944 432 Cee 81.4 53.8 


Union Labor Vote vs. Non-Union Labor Vote In 1912 and 1924 the comparisons are as follows: ( 
1912 the Progressive candidacy was that of Theod& 


Percent Democratic of major party vote Roosevelt; in 1924 of LaFollette). 
Non-union Se a Ee LL eee 
Year Union members labor Electoral vote Popular vote 
percentage percentage 
POSER as ee 80 72 Dem. Rep. Prog. Dem. Rep. Pr 
TOA Qameweral ts cnet Te 72 64 1912 81.9 15 166 45.3 251 2 
ey RS Soe 72 : ; ‘ ; 


56 1924 25.6 172.0 24 290 543 1 


Se 


How Voters Classified Themselves 
Politically, 1940 and 1944 


1944 1940 
% Number % Number 
As Democrats 41 18,500,000 41 20,500,000 
: As Republicans 39 17,500,000 38 19,000,000 
As Independents 20 9,000,000 20 10,000,000 
: As Socialists, 
or others > * : 1 500,000 


A.F.L. Vote vs. €.1.0. Vote 


Percent Democratic of major party vote 
A.F.L. members C.I.O. members 


eee 80 85 
a 71 79 
aa 69 718 


Percentage of Population Voting, 
Presidentiai Elections 


1920-1940 
Total 
Est. total presidential % of 
pop. vote pop. voting 

1920 105,710,620 26,746,878 25 
1924 114,113,000 29,090,926 25 
1928 .. 120,501,000 36,818,081 31 
1982 .. 124,840,000 39,750,162 32 
1936 128,053,000 45,648,090 36 
1940 131,669,275 49,901,835 38 


1944 not compared on same basis because of number 
in armed forces. 


How "Independents" Voted 
in 1940 and 1944 


1944 


% Number 
Democratic 62 5,500,000 
Republican 38 3,500,000 
1940 
‘Democratic 61 6,000,000 
Republican 39 4,000,000 


————————— 


*Number amounted to less than 1% of the total, or less than 500,000 total. 


Vote for Miner Parties in Presidential 
Elections, 1900-1944 


Minor parties since 1900 have, with the 
exceptions of the Bull Moose party led by 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1912, and the Pro- 
gressive party of Robert M. LaFollette in 
1924, never amassed any large number of 
votes in national elections. 


All parties Minor parties 

Percent 

Year Vote cast Vote cast of total 
1900 13,956,672 391,210 2.8 
1904 13,523,632 816,389 6.0 
1908 14,886,452 800,682 5.4 
1912 15,036,442 5,258,467 35.0 
Roosevelt (4,119,507) (27.4) 
Others (1,138,960) (7.6) 
1916 18,532,708 864,881 4.7 
1920 26,746,878 1,458,765 5.5 
1924 29,090,926 4,979,407 17.1 
LaFollette (4,822,856) (16.6) 
Others (156,551) (0.5) 
1928 36,818,081 367,640 1.0 
1932 39,750,162 1,166,862 2.9 
1936 45,648,090 1,216,581 2.7 
1940 49,901,835 239,274 0.5 
1944 47,974,868 354,630 0.7 


Sources: The totals from 1900 to 1924 are 
taken from the Pennsylvania 
Manual, 1948 edition. From 1928 
to 1944 the results are those col- 
lected from. state sources by the 
American Institute of Public 
Opinion. 


Voting Participation in 1900 and in 1940 
Presidential Elections 
Male Suffrage in 1900, and Equal Suffrage in 1940 


nnn EEEEEEEeet 


United States ....... 1900 
United States ....... 1940 
Southern States ... 1900 
Southern States . 1940 
Northern States . 1900 
Northern States 1940 


Potential Total Voting 
voting presidential rate 

pop. vote percent 
18,605,754 13,964,567 75 
79,388,658 49,901,835 63 
4,862,279 2,346,928 48 
19,698,541 6,554,815 33 
13,743,475 11,617,639 85 
59,690,117 43,347,020 73 


ee 


Sources: Gallup Political Almanac. 
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Vote of Cities in Presidential Elections 
(Cities with 100,000 or more population in 1940) 


Source: Gallup Political Almanac. . 
N72 hd oR Read EE Oe Le tae OEM SIE ler 
% Democratic of major party vote New sca. Populatior 
1944 1940 1936 1932 1944 1940 + 
New England ed 
UME UL VODs AVIA os ones) 2 ote wresa ewes 69.3 70.8 72.0 64.4 45,084 115,42 
New Bedford, Mass. ............. 67.5 sp is & 74.7 62.5 45,472 110,34 
Prartrordss Com. 2 ee ee she we 66.8 65.0 70.5 58.2 76,120 166,26 
Rowaelle: Masso en int. cet. 65.5 64.5 67.3 65.0 41,814 101,38 
Providence,“ R. Tess. c eee 65.4 62.1 62.7 62.0 96,775 253,50 
Bo SOMA ad Wb Sap apap oa Se 62.3 63.3 69.9 69.7 334,060 770,81 
iBridgeport;Conns 4... :...6........ 61.8 65.3 70.3 55.7 62,146 147,12 
Newobaven, Comm... ©... ....-.+ <2. 61.4 60.4 65.9 57.1 73,169 160,60 
MAM DTIOCO sO MASSA =o ee ass ee es we 60.0 60.4 62.6 63.5 46,037 110,87 
WWVOLCESUCKs AIMIASSs So cg. cise Gee cc eas 58.5 59.5 61.0 512 83,866 193,69 
Springfield, Mass................0. 56.0 53.5 56.1 48.3 68,951 149,55 
SomervillessMassse-..0c. a=. .:.-. ss 54.4 54.4 55.6 55.4 41,672 102,17 
ESS Se anes Sees beeen ee 62.3 62.4 66.5 61.7 | 1,015,166 | 2,381,77 
Middle Atlantic 
“CIPS a ool) iat Poe a Re 17.2 a if 8k 80.7 52.5 54,495 117,53 
ley omae aR oN GS CeO oa a 67.1 65.2 69.4 54.9 47,368 124,69 
ere veCliy uN. dies. foc. seca ee 65.6 69.4 80.2 75.7 143,681 301,17 
eweniosN sires wat 65.4 62.2 72.6 63.1 146,966 429,76 
MERGING GPa iy. oh el kstccl cs css 62.0 66.7 69.7 46.2 36,656 110,56 
Nowe Orbe Nii Wie sot ss kde eee ss 61.6 61.2 15.4 71.4 | 3,313,787] '7,454,99 
iar Anetnye Ns aac ee Sts cs.. 61.2 61.1 68.6 56.5 47,605 109,91 
IbiSDUT EN, Pay sos. cs y hoe ween eee 60.8 61.6 70.7 58.1 262,939 671,65 
LATS G eRe, INE Acs Cane ape 60.5 63.7 63.4 66.5 78,176 130,57 
Manning tons Dela: 2) 5. os ec as 60.1 57.0 56.8 45.8 52,955 112,50 
TEV SHNE Bo okay aCe Wa Co ek ae a 59.2 64.0 68.3 67.0 276,310 859,10 
Philadelpnis, Pa, so... ... ees cs: 58.9 60.0 62.1 44.0 842,747 | 1,931,32 
TEN Coca UNG ge Sl oats oa NS on 58.1 56.0 57.4 56.7 49,018 100,51 
PLOCHORTER Nhe os ek hocks 56.6 56.0 60.6 50.4 162,682 324,97 
PotomePat Vereen is 56.5 53.4 64.0 59.2 44,109 116,95 
i} Silsbee iN J ee eae 55.9 56.5 63.3 57.8 55,620 139,65 
Bsa alOW Nee eS ut a ca es 55.6 54.5 58.3 51.1 262,832 575,9¢ 
Benaneom Ghar ota pa eke 52.9 54.3 59.8 46.9 51,241 140,4¢ 
RIVEECUBOAIN Ya eo te. shee 51.7 45.4 47.8 52.8 106,590 205,9€ 
Rompres oNtrys Seo, 43.4 45.5 54.7 55.0 69,676 142,59 
TECOER FILSN, Mei coe ea a 60.5 60.5 69.8 62.8 | 6,105,463 | 14,100," 
East North Central 
PLOMMESTOWN HODIO "scare wes se 70.0 69.6 74.5 46.4 71,376 167,72 
Piovelands Ons tes o. de cee, . 67.9 69.9 76.5 58.7 359,695 878,35 
ESS OG ES SO a aes Satan ae 65.7 64.5 69.5 46.7 45,067 111,71 
RAB EE ONE AMC 2s ce sige ev vs 65.0 63.0 68.9 60.0 693,953 | 1,623,4E 
SMCHROM TI on Ve ee 61.4 58.5 66.9 59.2 | 1,827,256 | 3,396,8¢ 
ERR ODIO i) ivan | 60.1 59.6 71.4 54.4 110,342 "244.76 
AVEOM SOND he ces fare ote 60.1 62.5 65.3 59.7 98,219 210,71 
CRON Si ae soles ya os 58.8 61.1 66.1 46.7 49,822 108,4¢ 
Mie EMG koe Sy hele 58.8 57.4 71.9 56.3 61,893 151,54 
SOUP BONG ING: ee a 57.2 58.6 62.3 57.9 55,820 101,2¢ 
Popo OMe Os 51.6 521 629 57.7 123,064 | 282.3: 
Columpuis, FOHIO ests. eae 50.1 52.9 59.6 46.4 141,817 306,08 
POOMA ATOM C a ie Neem sis es saa 49.9 54.8 65.6 61.5 45,180 105,05 
Gincinnatl,Ohio ae wi. ta sks 49.7 49.9 59.2 51.2 207,879 455.6: 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ............. 48.7 49.8 57.1 49.5 64,993 | 164.2 
Indianapolis: Ind... o)2 lo Ate 48.6 49.6 59.0 53.3 184,307 386,9" 
Fort Wayne, Ind................. 43.1 426 610 575 57,022| 118.4: 


OGM ES ute ac dy teen taiae eteutaeiace ce unt 60.2 58.3 66.8 57.3 4,197,635 | 8,813,51 
SS ee eee 


y Vaile < ie + > 
7 , oe dtr te 
:- 


Elections 


- sit ase A 
Cities in Presidential 
Total major 
apomonsneg oF masse vag, | POLIO | Pompton 
4 
a at eae 2 Pes 65.0 62.5 72.5 48.9 45,472 101,065 
ee Se ae A ars 3 61.7 64.1 82.1 TT 259,235 587,472 
60.4 58.1 67.0 64.7 338,498 816,048 
i Sate fi Aas tg ee 59.9 58.1 73.8 63.1 120,092 287,736 
te ay ee Oe 58.2 55.9 65.0 56.8 223,388 492,370 
attics eles be ski 56.6 58.9 61.6 56.3 48,848 121,458 
nN RS) US ary age ee Opis ae 55.1 55.6 66.1 62.7 99,438 223,844 
memmees City, MO. 0... kee ees 55.0 57.6 74.3 68.0 168,929 399,178 
Mees MOINes, TOWS.. -. oa. cee sees 54.9 54.3 55.9 45.4 65,746 159,819 
LO EY AS 3 08 ae ee 47.2 52.6 64.3 56.4 56,267 114,966 
5 SNORE eo idk wre aieip aie ¥ << 58.4 58.3 70.1 63.8 1,425,913 | 3,303,956 
_ South 
MEE VOY GN LOK... 00 vidau ek eav ees 90.4 84.7 88.4 83.0 31,729 177,662 
RRP LMAO nei oiaccis sce 0 socio 0 <a 86.3 85.3 89.1 88.8 42,604 302,288 
REED OX Sires 2 lice ave 38 sem 52 85.3 76.3 87.5 83.7 57,551 384,514 
BeeWeOTlEaANsS, La... ccs. ccenene ss 81.7 85.7 91.3 94.0 110,601 494,537 
Bummingeham, Ala, .........00..-s 81.2 84.4 90.4* 87.1* 24,271 267,583 
EY TPE OTS 1275 Si AES 0s 0 ene a oc 80.2 87.4 95.9 85.8 47,778 292,942 
MMVI REPU occ tic eid acon neces Sas box TTA 80.0 79.0* 80.3* 23,378 108,391 
Tai yay eee ee eee 77.3 72.5 85.7 79.9 54,615 294,734 
Besnvilles Tenn... . 4 vcceisew ses 75.9 17.6 90.5 13.6 21,603 167,402 
LT) yet yy 0 (tian 0p IC aoe 73.5 81.8 82.7 75.4 41,450 173,065 
MIHELOUGCS AN Oy -sio tc vs ov bie esate 72.2 718.6 84.2 76.8 25,770 100,899 
MERE TUNAUIENCT nV Chala are, oo, glace bi + wip gale w Sy 76.2 80.7 72.3 31,321 193,042 
OEY Qe ose vine Sa oie s-s 70.8 75.6 76.6 66.7 16,968 144,332 
MUPREE YT MRE EDT Big chs sericia a= pm aie eine dose = 67.1 68.7 72.7 65.5 56,823 172,172 
mhattanooga, Tenn. .........-.--. 66.5 68.1 75.6 61.8 18,648 128,163 
men Antonio, Texas ......<...5..: 62.8 70.8 73.5 83.2 50,814 253,854 
Mkinhoma City, Okla. .......-.-.. 58.2 60.2 66.7 65.2 80,898 204,424 
MPAA SUNG ae ER V's SS Ne. Foe ia os a wg jee tare 57.9 59.4 62.1 61.3 115,203 319,077 
MEriCe CITI Dsk DODD. <5 .e ov ale west aes 54.2 65.0 68.4 54.4 23,597 111,580 
SEO Oat oh aaVai Siovs ev or sje'sceie es. 43.7 43.6 63.6 55.5 60,220 142,157 
“LL OUENIG Se Ee ae 70.4 72.5 79.2 73.7 935,842 | 4,432,818 
Mountain 
Salt Lake City, Utah ............ 61.2 64.2 719 59.3 75,980 149,934 
REGENT O Ol Osi rcipin, cisigicese's ences ese os 51.0 52.8 66.2 55.2 176,332 322,412 
SO Ns a ece ror iE eae 54,1 56.3 67.9 56.4 252,312 472,346 
Pacific 
Wecramento, Califys i. cic ce. .c ees 67.1 68.1 79.3 69.2 47,095 105,958 
EOEYE SL. NV SIRs os) olel ote cies wiwiere ers 63.8 66.0 72.5 64.7 56,080 109,408 
ERP ANY PMC AIIT Sore Fs. gcc cle win Ev orn) a ee 61.0 59.5 68.4 58.2 156,578 302,163 
mee 'rancisco, Calif. fi. ies so 60.9 60.3 75.0 67.3 342,772 634,536 
Gos Angeles, Calif. ............-.- 59.6 61.1 71.3 63.0 817,826 | 1,504,277 
Hee GGLE Ee WWOSD asc cioj 2 cra pelels «Sis! wcsPei5i 2 57.4 59.1 66.1 61.6 202,045 368,302 
IDOKONC, Was Der 2c cs = 6 je o's nner 56.9 58.0 71.0 59.8 58,197 122,001 
Lat aTYC, “OVC a... sie vis els out oss a wee 56.8 56.4 71.5 62.0 146,366 305,394 
EP ICEOUCHUL nck. Saisie eicaeae a 56.1 58.2 66.4 57.2 107,288 203,341 
iione Beach, Calif. .........:-... 55.6 56.1 63.5 55.5 98,885 164,271 
Ty SPSS IB SP Sr a ac ae rans A 59.4 60.1 70.8 62.3 2,033,182 | 3,819,651 
Total United States ........... 60.7 60.6 69.5 61.9 | 15,965,463 | 37,324,898 


*City figures not available; county figures used since city comprises majority of county population. 


‘MOST REPUBLICAN COUNTY. McIntosh MOST DEMOCRATIC BIG CITY. Fort 
County, North Dakota, on the southern Worth, Texas, had the highest proportion 
joundary of the State, was the most Re- of Democratic votes in 1944 of any city of 
jpublican county in 1944. This county, after over 100,000 population. Roosevelt polled 
<oing Democratic in 1932 by nearly 7 to 1, 90.4% of the major party vote. Ouside the 
turned around and went Republican eight South, Camden, New Jersey, was the most 
years later by more than 10 to 1. The 1944 Democratic big city in the 1944 presidential 
wote: Dewey, Rep., 92.2% of the major election, with a Democratic vote of 77.2%. 
party vote; Roosevelt, Dem., 7.8%. —Gallup Political Almanac 
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THE CABINET 
BY ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 


Adapted from The Congressional Directory. 


STATE. The Secretary of State has the 
orincipal responsibility, under the Presi- 
Jent, for the determination of the policy 
Mf the government in relation to interna- 
tional problems. He is charged with the 
conduct of negotiations pertaining to the 
srotection of American rights and inter- 
ssts throughout the world, and the pro- 
motion of beneficial intercourse between 
the United States and other countries. He 
also performs certain domestic duties, such 
as having custody of the seal of the United 
States and publishing the laws enacted by 
Jongress, 


TREASURY. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
sharged by law with the management of 
whe national finances. He superintends the 
sOllection of the revenue; grants warrants 
or money drawn from the Treasury in 
jursuance of appropriations made by law, 
ind for the payment of moneys into the 
[reasury; directs the forms of keeping and 
‘endering public accounts; prepares plans 
or the improvement of the revenue and 
‘or the support of the public credit; and 
uubmits a report annually to Congress on 
he condition of the public finances, and 
he results of activities under his super- 
fision, which include, among others, the 
Oinage and printing of money, and the 
ministration of the Coast Guard, Nar- 
otics and Secret Services. 


EFENSE. The Secretary of Defense is re- 
ponsible for supporting and defending the 
Yonstitution against all enemies, either 
oreign or domestic, and maintaining, by 
imely and effective military action, the 
ecurity of the United States and its pos- 
essions and areas vital to its interest. He 
3 charged with advancing the national 
olicies and interests of the United States, 
nd with safeguarding internal security as 
irected by higher authority. For these pur- 
Oses, he may conduct integrated military 
perations on the land, on the sea, and in 
he air. 

USTICE. The Attorney General is the chief 
aw Officer of the Federal Government. He 
epresents the United States in legal mat- 
ers generally and gives advice and opin- 
ons when requested by the President or 
yy the heads of the executive departments. 
ie appears in the Supreme Court in cases 
£ exceptional importance, exercises gen- 
ral superintendence over United States 
istrict attorneys and marshals in the 
arious judicial districts, and provides 
pecial counsel for the United States when 
he character of the interests involved re- 
uires such action. The Federal Bureau of 
nvestigation and the Bureau of Prisons 
re under his direction. 


POST OFFICE. The Postmaster General is 
executive head of the Postal Service. Sub- 
ject to approval of the President, he makes 
postal treaties with foreign governments. 


INTERIOR. The Secretary of the Interior has 
the primary task of developing and con- 
serving the natural resources of the United 
States and its territories for this and fu- 
ture generations. He is charged with the 
supervision of public business relating to 
such offices as the General Land Office, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Geological Survey, 
Office of Indian Affairs, National Park 
Service, Bureau of Mines, Division of Ter- 
ritories and Island Possessions, etc. 


AGRICULTURE. The Secretary of Agriculture 
is charged with acquiring and diffusing 
among the people of the United States 
useful information on subjects connected 
with agriculture in the most general and 
comprehensive sense of the term. For that 
purpose he conducts a comprehensive re- 
search and educational program. He is 
also required to administer many other 
Federal laws which relate to marketing and 
distribution of agricultural products; the 
regulation of interstate commerce in food, 
fiber and related products; the protection 
and management of the national forests, 
farm credit, agricultural adjustment, con- 
servation and land use, farm tenancy, and 
rural rehabilitation and electrification. 


COMMERCE. The Secretary of Commerce 
directs such activities as population, agri- 
culture and other censuses; collection, 
analysis and dissemination of commercial 
statistics; promotion of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce; coastal and geodetic 
surveys; establishment of commodity 
weights, measures, and standards; super- 
vision of the issuance of patents and the 
registration of trade marks; maintenance 
of aids to air navigation; development of 
inland waterway transportation, 


LABOR. The Secretary of Labor is charged 
with the duty of fostering, promoting and 
developing the welfare of the wage earners 
of the United States, improving their work- 
ing conditions, and advancing their oppor- 
tunities for profitable employment. He has 
the power to act as mediator and to ap- 
point commissioners of conciliation in 
labor disputes whenever in his judgment 
the interests of industrial peace may re- 
quire it to be done. He directs the collec- 
tion and collation of statistics concerning 
conditions of labor; the promulgation and 
enforcement of certain maximum hour, 
minimum wage, child labor, safety and 
health stipulations in connection with 
Government supply contracts; the investi- 
gation of matters pertaining to children. 
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D S. A. Douglas 
OR Abraham Lincoln | 
D Geo. B. McClellan 
R U.S. Grant 
D New York City Horatio Seymour 
R_~Philadelphia U. S. Grant 
D_ Baltimore Horace Greeley ©-‘*+++----? 
R Cincinnati R. B. Hayes 
D_ St. Louis S. J. Tilden 
R Chicago J. A. Garfield 
D Cincinnati W. 8S. Hancock 
R Chicago J. G. Blaine 
D_ Chicago Grover Cleveland --—————S 
R_ Chicago Benjamin Harrison ig 
D_ St. Louis Grover Cleveland ~~ By acclamation ba - 
R Minneapolis Benjamin Harrison 53616) ae 
D Chicago Grover Cleveland - 61714 er 
R St. Louis William McKinley 661144 
D Chicago William J. Bryan 500 
R Philadelphia William McKinley Unanimous ay 
D Kansas City William J. Bryan By acclamation — 
R Chicago Theodore Roosevelt _Unanimeus F 
D St. Louis Alton B. Parker 678 aN 
R Chicago William H. Taft 702. = 
D Denver William J, Bryan 892, o 
R_ Chicago William H. Taft 561 i 
D Baltimore Woodrow Wilson 990 ee 
R Chicago Charles E. Hughes 94914 = 
D St. Louis Woodrow Wilson By acclamation 
R Chicago Warren G. Harding 6924 © : 
1 D San Francisco James M. Cox : 132% 4 
une 10,1924 R _ Cleveland Calvin Coolidge 1,065 4% 
une 24, 1924* D New York City John W. Davis 8397 4 
une 12, 1928 R Kansas City Herbert Hoover 837 ee 
une 26, 1928 D Houston Alfred E. Smith 84914 4 
une 14,1932 R Chicago Herbert Hoover 1,12614 
une 27,1932 D Chicago F. D. Roosevelt 945 F 
une 9, 1936 R Cleveland Alfred M. Landon 984 . 
une 23,1936 D Philadelphia F. D. Roosevelt By acclamation Fe 
une 24,1940 R Philadelphia Wendell L. Willkie Unanimous 
uly 15, 1940 D Chicago F. D. Roosevelt Unanimous 
une 26, 1944 R Chicago Thomas E. Dewey 1,056 
Hly 19,1944 OD Chicago F. D. Roosevelt 1,086-90 
ih Cnn nn nn nn nT LE UEtddIEEIgEIIEdEISESSgS SSS SSSSnSnSSSnaSSEEE : 
#In session until July 10, 1924. Nominated on 103d ballot. - X 
National Committee Chairmen, 1900-47 
Democratic Republican 
Tears Years Years 
erved Chairman and state served Chairman and state served Chairman and state 
ASE a ieee eae Se 
00-04. ..James K. Jones, Ark. 1900-04...M. A. Hanna, Ohio 1924-28...William M. Butler, Mass. 
104-08. ..Thomas Taggart, Ind. {904 ...Henry C. Payne, Wis. 1928-29...Hubert Work, Colo. 
08-12...Norman E. Mack, N. Y. 1904-07...George B. Cortelyou, N. Y. | 1929-30...Claudius H. Huston, Tenn. 
12-16... William F. McCombs, N. Y. 1907-08...Harry S. New, Ind. 1930-32...Simeon D. Fess, Ohio 
116-20... Vance C. McCormick, Pa. 1908-09... Frank H. Hitchcock, Mass. 1932-34...Everett Sanders, Ind. 
20-28...Cordell Hull, Tenn. 1909-12...John F. Hill, Me. 1934-36...Henry P. Fletcher, Pa. 
28  ...Clem Shaver, W. Va. 1912  ...Victor Rosewater, Nebr. 1936—-40...John Hamilton, Kans. 
28-32...John J. Raskob, Md. 1912-16...Charles D. Hilles, N. Y. 1940-42. ..Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Mass. 
32-44.,.James A. Farley, N. Y. {916-18...William R. Willcox, N. Y. 1942-44...Harrison E. Spangler, lowa 
44-47... Robert E. Hannegan, Mo. 1918-21... Will Hays, Ind. 1944-46. .. Herbert Brownell, Jr., N. Y. 
47- ...J. Howard McGrath, R. I. 192!-24...John T. Adams, lowa 1946—- ...Carroll Reece, Tenn. 


_ Information Please 


Voting Statistics of the States ‘ 


Source: Gallup Political Almanac. 


| 
° 
ow 
gs 3 Z = \ | 
a u¥S 8,,| Presidential elec 
Population ES Spey oe 535 2s tions ‘won sincgae 
State (1945) aS vote, 1944 > f> | Rep. Dem. 3rdP 
ALABAMA .........+.. 2,728,000 9% Dem. 81.7% 47 5 AW (ea 12 0 
Rep. 18.3% , 
Jed Re IoR ORR 589,000 23% Dem. 59.0% 38 4) 3 6 0 
ARIZONA Rep. 41.0% 
ARIRAINGAS: sc cles access 1,717,000 12% Dem. 70.1% 44 9; 0 12 0 
Rep. 29.9% 
CALIFORNIA ......... 8,120,000 43% Dem. 56.8% 21 25| 6 5 1 
Rep. 43.2% 
COLORADO .......... 1,060,000 48% Dem. 46.6% 8 6] 6 6 0 
Rep. 53.4% 
CONNECTICUT ....... 1,769,000 47% Dem. 52.7% 10 8] 8 4 0 
Rep. 47.3% 
DELAWARE .......... 277,000 45% Dem. 54.6% 16 3/ 8 4 0 
Rep. 45.4% 
SUE ONS AGO Ye Oh eee cep ae ener 2,060,000 23% Dem. 70.3% 39 CH pat 11 0 
Rep. 29.7% 
GHOR GEA Siriaas ee sie 3,003,000 11% Dem. 81.7% 45 12}; 0 12 0 
Rep. 18.3% 
Uh BVA s LO Porn Soe ee ea 460,000 45% Dem. 51.7% 14 4) 5 7 0 
Rep. 48.3% 
EEN GO) Esc aints, a5 bahaie ee > 7,548,000 54% Dem. 51.7% 1 28] 7 5 0 
Rep. 48.3% 
SERUM RIN AN Ree eval deepen sit 3,387,000 49% Dem. 47.1% 4 13} 9 3 0 
Rep. 52.9% 
LCG 0 Rao es ec COG ROE EERE 2,236,000 47% Dem. 47.7% 9 10| 9 3 0 
Rep. 52.3% 
SEAN Scart aritahs aa Ace ine 'e 1,657,000 44% Dem. 39.4% 18 8) 8 4 0 
Rep. 60.6% 
MORIN GD UGIRCY ieisvg cise .* 2,521,000 34% Dem. 54.6% 34 LE 1532 10 C 
Rep. 45.4% 
TOUTSTANAT Sis kswee 0c 2,343,000 15% Dem, 80.6% 42, 10} 0 12 0 
Rep. 19.4% 
IVAN Hii ale Galata ates Soe ee 773,000 35% Dem, 47.5% 33 5/11 1 € 
Rep. 52.5% 
INGEN Sop" EY nT D Be ap eae ee 2,018,000 30% Dem. 51.9% 36 8) 4 8 ( 
Rep. 48.1% 
MASSACHUSETTS ....]| 4,086,000 48 % Dem. 52.9% 6 616 6 { 
Rep. 47.1% 
MVC EU GRAIN 5 siactts, o's elect 5,435,000 41% Dem. 50.5% 28 19; 8 3 ; 
Rep. 49.5% 
MINNESOTA corse ores eins 2,485,000 45% Dem. 52.8% 15 p Up Ee are 4 : 
Rep. 47.2% 
DELS SAS OEE ET bigs: eho eines « 1,990,000 9% Dem. 93.2% 46 9| 0 12 ( 
Rep. 6.8% 
Whi, Teh) BEAN EMSRS rence pee tar 3,482,000 45% Dem. 51.5% 17 15) 5 vf ( 
Rep. 48.5% 
iWi@ On 18 BY GES re a a 453,000 46% Dem. 54.7% 12 4) 5 7. ( 
Rep. 45.3% 
NEBRASEKAR Gis. soe. 1,156,000 49% Dem. 41.4% 5 Silat 5 ' 
Rep. 58.6% 
NEVADA I sors ceraiiie alehisceis 186,000 40% Dem. 54.6% 31 3) 4 8 
Rep. 45.4% 
NEW HAMPSHIRE .... 446,000 52% Dem. 52.1% 2 "f 5 { 
Rep. 47.9% 
NEW JERSEY .,...... 4,104,000 48% Dem. 50.7% ry a S38 ar 5 
Rep. 49.3% 
NEW MEXICO ....... 490,000 31% Dem. 53.5% 35 3 6 


Rep. 46.5% 


Po; + oy 

af a eerste 12,343,000 

3,334,000 

eee: 520,000 

ee 6,823,000 
KLAHOMA .......... 1,941,000 
MeGoON.......:...-. 1,194,000 
ENNSYLVANIA re 9,143,000 
HODE ISLAND ...... 699,000 
OUTH CAROLINA ...| 1,798,000 
OUTH DAKOTA ..... 527,000 
ENNESSEE .......... 2,832,000 
ease)... =. _... | 6,838,000 
Bi es 592,000 
ERMONT ........... 310,000 
IRGINIA ..... ieee 2,810,000 
IASHINGTON ....... 1,954,000 
EST VIRGINIA ..... 1,717,000 
ISCONSIN .....-..-- 2,934,000 
osand.. 0.2... 235,000 


Bie: 
Percentage 
Sst] voted, 1944 


42% 


Division of 
major party 
vote, 1944 


Dem. 


Rep. 


Dem. 


Rep. 


Dem. 


Rep. 


Dem. 
- 50.2% 
. 55.7% 
- 44.3% 
. 52.5% 
- 475% 
. 51.4% 
- 48.6% 
. 58.7% 
. 41.3% 
- 95.2% 


52.5% 
47.5% 
66.7% 
33.3% 
45.8% 
54.2% 
49.8% 


4.8% 


- 41.7% 
. 58.3% 
- 60.6% 
. 39.4% 
. 81.1% 
-. 18.9% 
- 60.5% 
- 39.5% 
- 42.9% 
- 57.1% 
- 62.5% 
- 37.5% 
. 57.4% 
- 42.6% 
. 54.9% 
- 45.1% 
- 49.1% 
. 50.9% 
- 48.8% 
. 51.2% 


Rank of 
voting 
participation 


wo 
aI & 


11 


30 


43 


26 


3 
Liege 
47| 7 5 0 
16] (1 1taore 
4| 8 4 0 
25} 7 5 0 
10} 2 Bxaa-0 
6| 7 5 oO 
351 8 3 1 
4| 6 65-20 
$170) Sigs 
4| 9 2 41 
2/2 10 oO 
23) ot ieee 
4| 7 5 0 
3| 12 o oo 
pi lite Sera bg 
8| 6 5 1 
8] 7 55070 
12| 7 Git 
3] 7 5 60 


House of Representatives Elections, 1928-1944 


Comparison of Seat Distribution and Division of the Major Party Vote 


ee EL EEEEEEEEEEEESSEEEEESSEEEEEEEA 
Democratic percentage 
of major party seats 


No. of seats _ and major party vote 

5 Other Popular 
Dem. Rep. parties Seats vote 

4988 ae sien 164 270 1 37.8 42.6 
OSU ise 214 220 1 49.3 45.9 
1932 .... 313 Ala ey 5 72.8 56.6 
1984-..-:. 322 103 10 75.8 56.8 
1936 .... 333 89 13 78.9 58.5 
POSER A es 262 169 4 60.8 50.8 
1940 .... 267 162 6 62.2 53.1 
1942 .... 222 209 4 61.5 47.6 
1944 .... 243 190 2 56.1 62.2 


Division of seats is on the basis of the general election results each year. 
After the 1930 elections the Republican party lost control of the House 
through deaths. 


School “directors” es, 
Judges, school, coun 


Lie ie : Closed. 3e 4 
SUE NOMDIimary © Gclastua™ <--anea Re ae 


Oo @) Closed) .--a-* <tn00# Rat qe a 
M May 4 Closed calbigboal eos ane 
Oo (7) Closed ......... ois «cle ole €in sc 00 Cia .e elena 
M Aug. 10 Open Judges a 
M April 6 Open, ewe sues. Kr oo ono. 
M May 4 Open iene ss cme e ccc eserssesaseseas 
M June 7 ClaSe 0) ae carats ote cso eee 2 clases teen 
M Aug. 3 Closed Sie. sels > - oleie « #1 e/6)3)slelela 5 isa ierane 
M (8) Closed te, tot, cece eee cree eee ee 
M Jan. 20 Closed Swanton 4 oo oe oe sins Seale on 
“3 M June 21 Closed)", i=. 4 ean aye 2 0 cls e «ete 
: “Ma M May 3 Closed Judges = 
i assachusetts . M Sept. 14 Closed oo a0. 5 kta 82 sin wip! oie a «tere eee : 
i M Sept. 14 Closed a) (fase mises ee ister oe ealee 
peserteasrs M Sept. 14 Open Members of legislature 
M (*) Closeg. VT. seen ne: er Peete eee se cees 
anor M Aug. 3 Closed Bia de os 
scoctans? , M July 20 Open Supreme court justices 
_ Nebraska Agito M Apr. 13 Closed County judge and county sup 
ia district judges of supreme cou 


state supt. of public instructio 
members of legislature ry 


Nevada ....... M Sept. 7 Closed Judicial and school offices wy 
 ~New pee M Sept. 14 Closed” ccc ee eee oe spe seen 
New Jersey . M June 1 Closed, nj. 5s sans swig Ree tena 

New Mexico ... M June 8 Closed =k enw cole ces cvs Ose Se "es 
» New York ..... M (5) ClOSCD” esc s cine, e/a ole» siete totale alte eee » 
North Carolina M May 29 Closeds = ee anne Ss ale vs [ni Pete NES ae 
-_-North Dakota . M June 29 Open Judicial offices, state superinten 
Bei # ent of schools, tax commission 


; all city offices 
Be SODIO. oct ces 


M May 4 Closed Judicial candidates and meme 
of board of education 
mm. Oklahoma .... M July 6 Closed” ug eine os hoc nee 
a Oregoue ws. o. 5's M May 21 Closed Judges, city supt. of schools, sul 
Fisy of public instruction 
Pennsylvania .. M April 27 Closed’) ) ties ss gadtictce wales See ee 
Rhode Island . (SDI ee Fo vpe.e che.g vis Mihucolofeyete siti stese SGC RICIS ee eae 
South Carolina oO Aug. 10 CLOSERS wp ww diesn ieoleteke tad ieee ae 
e South Dakota . M May 4 Open Judges and state superintende 
f of public instruction 
Tennessee M Aug. 5 Closed None 
LEVEE) 4 iOS M July 24 CLOSE jg Sis 0s waceheuel cactale otneee eRe eee ; 
Diterlesesal ate tiose ors M Sept. 7 ODOM see i. icc etayelohere ohh eer ee f 
WermMONL 50). 3 » M (*) Open All elective offices 
Virginian gc. 0. O (*) eile} cisha”  GRBbeas cos co 2100, ele heels 029 oor: 
Washington .. M Sept. 14 Closed Supreme and superior court saae 
supt. of public instruction 
West Virginia . M May 11 Closed City boards of education : 
Wisconsin ..... M Sept. 21 Open Certain judges and school bos 
members 
Wyoming ..... M Aug. 17 Closed Superintendent and district con 
judges, county supt. of school: 
? eh 2 
"and members of legislature held in odd yeara. No primary. a Lda say on, Serimary tor CNew pelt 
law enacted in 1947; procedure not yet determined. 


<a 


opular vote. B eo to 
si ata ‘of ‘votes d 


“Presidential 
candidates 


eas Washington John Adams F 
| John Adams 34 Thomas Jefferson ; Dem. “Rep. 
| Scattering 35 Thomas Pinckney Fed «th cee 
| Votes not cast 4 Aaron Burr Dem.-Rep. ‘ 
| George Washington Fed. 132 Scattering +e eis 
John Adams Fed. 77 1800':3 | Thomas Jefferson Dem.-Rep. 
George Clinton Anti-Fed. 50 Aaron Burr Dem.-Rep. 
Thomas Jefferson Anti-Fed. 4 John Adams Fed. mye 
Aaron Burr Anti-Fed 1 Charles C. Pinckney Fed. 
Votes not cast 3 John Jay Fed. : 1 


all elections prior to 1804, the candidate with the greatest number of electoral votes was ‘Presiden 
| the next highest was Vice President. Hence Washington became President and Adams Vice President. 


The N. Y. legislature chose no electors. N. Carolina and Rhode Island had not yet ratified the Constitution. 


3Since Jefferson and Burr were tied, the House of Renrosentatives chose the President. In a vote by states, 
yotes were cast for Jefferson, 4 for Burr and 2 were not cast. : 


1804 to 1868 


Elec- Vice- 
Presidential toral presidential Electora: 
candidates Party vote candidates Party vote 
Thomas Jefferson Dem.-Rep. 162 George Clinton Dem.-Rep. 162 
£ Charles C. Pinckney Federalist 14 Rufus King Federalist 14 
808 James Madison Dem.-Rep. 122 George Clinton Dem.-Rep. 113 
, Charles C. Pinckney Federalist 47 Rufus King Federalist 47 
George Clinton Dem.-Rep. 6 John Langdon Ind. (no party) 9 
Votes not cast 1 James Madison Dem.-Rep. 3 
James Monroe Dem.-Rep. 3 
James Madison Dem.-Rep. 128 Elbridge Gerry Dem.-Rep. 131 
De Witt Clinton Federalist 89 Jared Ingersoll Federalist 86 
Votes not cast 1 
James Monroe Dem.-Rep. 183 Daniel D. Tompkins Dem.-Rep. 183 
Rufus King Federalist 34 John E. Howard Federalist 22 
Votes not cast 4 James Ross Ind. (no party) 5 
John Marshall Federalist 4 
Robert G. Harper Ind. (no party) 3 j 
James Monroe Dem.-Rep. 231 Daniel D. Tompkins Dem.-Rep. 183 
John Quincy Adams Ind. (no party) 1 Richard Stockton Ind. (no party) 6 ‘ 
Votes not cast 3 : 
Daniel Rodney Ind. (no party) 4 if 
Richard Rush Ind. (no party) 1 Y 
b Robert G. Harper Ind. (no party) 1 } 
{242 John Quincy Adams (no party) 84 John C. Calhoun (no party) 182 ; 
Andrew Jackson (no party) 99 Nathan Sanford (no party) 30 
William H. Crawford (no party) 41 Nathaniel Macon (no party) 24 
Henry Clay (no party) 37 Andrew Jackson (no party) 13 
Martin Van Buren (no party) 9 
Henry Clay (no party) 2 
Votes not cast 1 
28 Andrew Jackson Democratic 178 John C. Calhoun Democratic 171 
John Quincy Adams Nat’! Rep. 83 Richard Rush Nat'l Rep. 83 
32 Andrew Jackson Democratic 219 Martin Van Buren Democratic 189 
Henry Clay Nat'l Rep. 49 John Sergeant Nat'l Rep. 49 
Jonn Floyd Ind. (no party) 11 Henry Lee Ind. (no party) 1l 
William Wirt3 Antimasonic 7 Amos Ellmaker Antimasonic 7 
: Votes not cast 2 William Wilkins Ind. (no party) 30 
NG Martin Van Buren Democratic 170 Richard M. Johnson4 Democratic 147 
William H. Harrison Whig 73 Francis Granger Whig 7 
Hugh L. White Whig 26 John Tyler Democratic 47 
Daniel Webster Whig 14 William Smith Ind. (no party) 23 
W. P. Mangum Ind. (no party) 11 


ee a a ee 


"Presidential - 


‘candidates =F 


William H. Harrison’ 
Martin Van Buren 


James K. Polk 
Henry Clay 


Zachary Taylor® 


Lewis Cass 
Franklin Pierce 


- Winfield Scott 


James Buchanan 
John C. Frémont 
Millard Fillmore 
Abraham Lincoln 
John C. Breckinridge 
John Bell 

Stephen A. Douglas 
Abraham Lincoln7 
George B. McClellan 
Ulysses S. Grant 
Horatio Seymour 
Votes not counted’ 


Whig 

Democratic 60 
“Democratic 170 
Whig 105 
Whig 163 
Democratic 127 
Democratic 254 
Whig 42 
Democratic 174 
Republican 114 
Am. or Know-Nothing 8 
Republican 180 
Democratic 72 
Const. Union 39 
Democratic 12 
Republican 212 
Democratic 21 
Republican 214 
Democratic 80 


John Tyler | 
Richard M. Johnson 
L. W. Tazewell 
James K. Polk 
George M. Dallas 


Thomas Freylinghuysen 


Millard Fillmore 
William O. Butler 
William R. King 
William A. Graham 
John C. Breckinridge 
William L. Dayton 
A. J. Donelson 
Hannibal Hamlin 
Joseph Lane 
Edward Everett 

H. V. Johnson 
Andrew Johnson 

G. H. Pendleton 
Schuyler Colfax 
Francis P. Blair, Jr. 
Votes not counted 


Democratic == 
Ind.(no party) y 1] 
Democratic — ‘ > 
Democratic ane: 
Whig phy 
Whig ' 
Democratic 12 
Democratic 254 
Whig a 
Democratic 174 
Republican 114 
Am. or Know-Nothing ¥ 
Republican 190 
Democratic 2 
Const. Union 39° 
Democratic 12 
Republican 212 
Democratic 21 
Republican 214 
Democratic 80 


1First election in which President and Vice President were voted on separate ballots. 
2Since no candidate had a majority of the electoral vote, the House of Representatives had to select 
President from the first three, voting as states. Thirteen votes were cast for Adams, 7 for Jackson, and 4 1 
8The Antimasonic Party in 1831 was the first party to hold a nominating convention to choose 


Crawford. 
candidates for President and Vice President. 
_ Senate chose him over Granger, the others being legally out of the race. 
the death of William H. Harrison on April 4, 1841. 


4Since Johnson did not have a majority of the electoral votes, t 
5John Tyler became President up 
6Millard Fillmore became President upon the death 


Zachary Taylor on July 9, 1850. 7Andrew Johnson became President upon the death of Abraham Lincoln 


April 15, 1865. 


Year 


1872! 


18762 
1880 
1884 
1888 
1892 


1896 


1900 


1904 


1908 


1912 


823 Southern electoral votes were excluded. 


1872 to 1944 


Presidential Electoral Popular Vice-presidential candi- 

candidates Party vote vote dates and party 
Ulysses S. Grant Republican 286 3,597,132. Henry Wilson—R 
Horace Greeley Dem., Liberal Rep. 2,834,125 B. Gratz Brown—D, LR 
Thomas A. Hendricks Democratic 42 George W. Julian—D 
B. Gratz Brown Dem., Liberal Rep. 18 A. H. Colquitt, J. M. Palmer, 
Charles J. Jenkins Democratic 2 T. E. Bramlette, W. S. Groesbeck, 
David Davis Democratic 1 W. B. Machon, N. P. Banks 
Votes not counted 17 
Rutherford B. Hayes Republican 185 4,033,768 William A. Wheeler—R 
Samuel J. Tilden Democratic 184 4,285,992 Thomas A. Hendricks—D 
James A. Garfield3 Republican 214 4,449,053 Chester A. Arthur—R 
Winfield S. Hancock Democratic 155 4,442,035 William H. English—D 
Grover Cleveland Democratic 219 4,911,017 Thomas A. Hendricks—D 
James G. Blaine Republican 182 4,848,334 John A. Logan—R 
Benjamin Harrison Republican 233 5,440,216 Levi P. Morton—R 
Grover Cleveland Democratic 168 §,538,233 A. G. Thurman—D 
Grover Cleveland Democratic 277 5,556,918 Adlai E. Stevenson—D 
Benjamin Harrison Republican 145 5,176,108 Whitelaw Reid—R 
James B. Weaver People’s or Populist 22 1,041,028 James G. Field—P 
William McKinley Republican 271 7,035,638 Garret A. Hobart—R 
William J. Bryan Dem., People’s or Pop. 176 6,467,946 Arthur Sewall—D 

Thomas E. Watson—P 

William McKinley4 Republican 292 7,219,530 Theodore Roosevelt—R 
William J. Bryan Dem., People’s, or Pop. 155 6,358,071 Adlai E. Stevenson—D 
Eugene V. Debs Social Democratic 0 94,768 Job Harriman—SD 
Theodore Roosevelt Republican 336 7,628,834 Charles W. Fairbanks—R 
Alton B. Parker Democratic 140 5,084,491 Henry G. Davis—D 
Eugene V. Debs Socialist 0 402,400 Benjamin Hanford—S 
William H. Taft Republican 321 7,679,006 James S. Sherman—R 
William J. Bryan Democratic 162 6,409,106 John W. Kern—D 
Eugene V. Debs Socialist 0 420,820 Benjamin Hanford—S 
Woodrow Wilson Democratic 435 6,286,214 Thomas R. Marshall—D 
Theodore Roosevelt Progressive 88 4,126,020 Hiram Johnson—Prog 
William H. Taft Republican 8 3,483,922 Nicholas M. Butler—R5 
Eugene V. Debs Socialist _ 0 897,011 Emil Seidel—S 


538,221 G.R.Kirkpatrick-S. 
16,152,200 Calvin Coolidge—-R. 


| James M. Cox 9,147,353 Franklin D. Roosevelt—D 
| Eugene V. Debs - 0 917,799 Seymour Stedman—S 
| Calvin Coolidge Republican 382 15,725,016 CharlesG.Dawes—R —™tS 
| John W. Davis Democratic 136 - 8,385,586 Charles W. Bryan—D , 
_| Robert M. LaFollette Progressive, Socialist 13 4,822,856 Burton K. Wheeler—Prog, S 
| Herbert Hoover Republican 444 21,392,190 Charles Curtis—R rs 
_ | Alfred E. Smith Democratic 87 15,016,443 Joseph T. Robinson—D © 
Norman Thomas Socialist ) 267,420 JamesH.Maurer—S 
| Verne L. Reynolds Socialist Labor 0 21,603 Jeremiah D. Crowley—SL 
William F. Varney Prohibition 0 20,106 James A. Edgerton—P 
Herbert Hoover Republican 59 15,761,841 Charles Curtis—R 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Democratic 472 22,821,857. John N. Garner—D 
Norman Thomas Socialist 0 884,781 James H. Maurer—S 
Verne L. Reynolds Socialist Labor 0 33,276 John W. Aiken—SL 
; William D. Upshaw Prohibition 0 81,869 Frank S. Regan—P 
1936 _Alfred M. Landon Republican 8 16,679,583 Frank Knox—R 
4 Franklin D. Roosevelt Democratic 523 27,751,597 John N. Garner—D 
z Norman Thomas Socialist 0 187,720 George Nelson—S 
ee D. Leigh Colvin Prohibition 0 37,661 Claude A. Watson—P 
e Earl Browder Communist 0 80,159 James W. Ford—C 
Wendell L. Willkie Republican 82 22,304,755 Charles L. McNary—R 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Democratic 449 27,243,466 Henry A. Wallace—D 
Norman Thomas Socialist 0 99,557 Maynard C. Krueger—S 
Roger W. Babson Prohibition 0 57,812 Edgar V. Moorman—P 
Earl Browder Communist 0 46,251 James W. Ford—C 
Thomas E. Dewey Republican 99 22,006,278 John W. Bricker—R 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Democratic 432 25,602,505 Harry S. Truman? 
Norman Thomas Socialist 0 80,518 Darlington Hoopes—S 
Claude A. Watson Prohibition 0 74,758 Andrew Johnson—P 
Edward A. Teichert Socialist Labor 0 45,336 Arla A. Albaugh—SL 


a 
ied on Noy. 29, 1872, before his electors voted, and his 63 votes were scattered among 
. Sey cantidates. This was the first election in which every state chose its electors by popular vote. 

27This election was disputed because of a double set of returns from La., S. C., Oreg., and Fla, A special 
lectoral commission of 5 Supreme cous Pera 5 Representatives and 5 Senators decided that the 
ex rs were the men legally chosen. 

Gohester: bea rchar became President on death of James A. Garfield on Sept. 19, 1881. 

4Theodore Roosevelt became President on death of William McKinley on Sept. 14, 1901. 

BJames S. Sherman, Republican candidate for Vice President, died on Oct. 30, and the Republican National 
mmittee named Nicholas Murray Butler as vice presidential candidate in his stead. 

6Calyin Coolidge became President on death of Warren G. Harding on August 2, 1923. 

7Succeeded to the Presidency upon the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt on April 12, 1945. 


' 
| 


Voters and Voting Percentages in Presidential Elections, 1824-1944 


Estimated no. Estimated Voting Estimated no, Estimated Voting 


Tear of voters population* percentage Year of voters population* percentage 
: 10,500,000 3.4 1888 . . .{11,354,000 59,313,000 19.1 
iz o eine Ca 11,000,000 10.5 1892 .. .|11,993,000 65,556,000 18.1 
2832 ...| 1,217,090 13,000,000 9.0 1896 .. [13,770,000 70,774,000 19.5 
3836 .. .| 1,500,000 15,380,000 10.0 1900 . . .|13,887,000 75,994,575 18.3 
#840 .. .| 2,500,000 17,069,453 14.7 1904 .. .|13,377,000 79,189,000 16.9 
#344 .. .| 2,698,000 19,517,000 13.8 1908 .. .|14,750,000 85,589,000 17.2 
48 ...| 2,872,000 21,965,000 13.1 1912 .. .|14,817,000 93,720,000 15.8 
B52 . . .| 3,000,000 24,841,000 12.1 1916 . . {18,403,000 99,216,000 18.5 
B56 .. .| 4,053,000 28,100,000 14.4 1920 ...\26.746,878 105,710,620 25.0 
B60 .../ 4,682,000 Tse arama aes 1924. 29,090,926 114,113,000 25.4 
| 7H etapa : Bae 1928 ...|86,818,081 120,501,000 30.5 
Pes... Pees 40,878,000 15.8 1932 .. .|39,750,162 124,840,000 31.7 
ie he: Sete 45,518,000 18.5 1936 .. .|45,648,090 128,053,000 35.6 
380 .. .| 9,199,000 50,155,783 18.3 1940 . ..|49,901,885 181,669,275 87.8 
384 .. {10,050,000 55,264,000 18.2 1944 .. 48,025,684 140,000,000 34. 


*oOmcial figures are used in census years, +Civil War years when the South was barred from voting. fRecon- 


ction period. 


132 . Information Please Almana 


Vote for President, by States, Election of 1928 
Source: Secretaries of State of the several states from records filed 
with the House of Representatives. 
Candidates for President and Vice President: 

Democratic, Alfred E. Smith, New York; Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas. 
Republican, Herbert Hoover, California; Charles Curtis, Kansas. 
Socialist, Norman Thomas, New York; James H. Maurer, Pennsylvania. 
Socialist Labor, Verne L. Reynolds, New York; Jeremiah D. Crowley 
Prohibition, William F. Varney, New York; James A. Edgerton, Virginia. 
Workers, William Z. Foster, Illinois; Benjamin Gitlow, New York. 
Farmer-Labor, Frank E. Webb, California. 


Electoral 
State Total Dem. Rep. Plur. D R Soc. Soc. Lab.* Prohib. Others 
Alabama......... 248,982 127,797 120,725 7,072 D 1 ee AOD. oe ree Pe - 
Arizona.......... 91,254 38,537 52,533 13,996 R .. S  ceape eet ae ae onae 18 
197,693 119,196 77,751 41445 D 9 s Ve pe pears 31 
1,796,656 614,365 1,162,323 547,958 R .. 13 19,595 °eys) Peeters 37 
392,242 133,131 253,872 120,741 R . 6 3,472. Neca eee 1,76 
§53,031 252,040 296,614 44574 R . 7 3,019 622-59 aes is 
105,891 36,643 68,860 a2 2b R 3 329° a ed : 
253,674 101,764 144,168 42,404 R .. 6 4,036" <P eee 3,70 
229,159 129,602 63,498 66,104 D 14 124 ©4335. ae 35,9: 
154,230 53,074 99 848 46,774 R .. 4 1,308 ° 3.1...) Se rere ome 
3,107,489 1,313,817 1,769,141 455,324 R . 29 19,138 18124. 7 3,58 
1,421,314 562,691 848,290 285,599 R . 15 3,871 645 5,496 37 
1,009,362 378,936 623,818 244,882 R . 13 2,960 230 YaST a 3,41 
713,200 193,003 513,672 320,669 R . 10 6,205 SK). OO aes 3 
Kentucky........ 940,604 381,070 558,064 176,994 R .. 13 837 340: hed 2 
Louisiana........ 215,833 164,655 51,160 113,495 D 10 Se eae ee ese ee eile 1 
MAING: 5 ceases 262,171 81,179 179,923 98,744 R .. 6 1,068 ott wee eee 
Maryland........ 528,348 223,626 301,479 77,853 R.. 8 1,701 906 Tea tee 6: 
Massachusetts. ... 1,577,827 792,758 775,566 17,192 D 18 Si 6,262 713 acted 2,4 
Michigan......... 1,372,082 396,762 965,396 568,634 R .. 15 3,516 799 2,728 2,88 
Minnesota....... 970,976 396,451 560,977 164,526 R .. 12 6,774 1,921 eee 4,8! 
Mississippi....... 151,692 124,539 27,153 97,386 D 10 To eh eee Sp wile Sole a eae a 
Missouri......... 1,500,721 662,562 834,080 171,518 R_ .. 18 3,739 340. eae 
Montana......... 194,108 78,578 113,300 34,722 R . 4 1,667 2a". oe, ee 5e 
Nebraska........ 547,138 197,959 345,745 147,786 R . 8 BASH i sp cde ieee oe 
Nevada.......... 32,417 14,090 18,327 4,237 R . SU. +c eee eee Br, 
New Hampshire. . 196,747 80,715 115,404 34,689 R . 4 455 ee eens oY 
New Jersey...... 1,549,381 616,517 926,050 309,533 R . 14 4,897 500 160 1,2! 
New Mexico...... 118,014 48,211 69,645 21,434 R . Set Fe cet ok Ree > 
New York........ 4,466,072 2,089,863 2,193,344 103,481 R . 45 107,332 A QR Soe 71,3: 
North Carolina... 636,070 287,078 348,992 61,914 R . 12 | SOEs Sareea ues sea 
North Dakota..... 239,867 106,648 131,441 24,793 R . 5 B42 see 9; 
OhiG ters tainaware 2,508,346 864,210 1,627,546 763,336 R . 24 8,683 1,515 3,556 2,8: 
Oklahoma........ 618,427 219,174 394,046 174,872 R . 10 B7924 hs Ait eae 1,2! 
0 ¢:/-0): Sa 319,942 109,223 205,341 96,118 R . 5 2,720 E064: sep seeste 1,0! 
Pennsylvania..... 3,150,615 1,067,586 2,055,382 987,796 R . 38 18,647 380 3,880 4,7: 
Rhode Island..... 242,784 118,973 117,522 LAS DU (5 2) eee ATGos See 5,8 
South Carolina... 68,605 62,700 3,188 §9512D 9 47. = Re aes 2,6. 
South Dakota. ... 261,865 102,660 157,603 54,943 R . 5 843. ids Certo 11 
Tennessee....... 363,473 167,343 195,388 28,045 R . 12 G3]. Saas Are oer 1 
OXAS Sas hetacaletacts aie 708,999 341,032 367,036 26,004 R . 20 722)». sheer Cea rere 2 
GEAR Spies desi 176,604 80,985 94,618 13,633 R . 4 954 tc kaart rin tes ! 
Vermont......... 135,191 44,440 90,404 45,964 R . QOl> £5 ARES 338 
Virginia.......... 305,358 140,146 164,609 24,463 R . 12 250 180 ies. 1 
Washington. ..... 500,840 156,772 335,844 079.072 Re. 7 2,615 A068 rate VE 
West Virginia..... 642,752 263,784 375,551 111,767 R . 8 1313.0 Shee 1,703 4 
Wisconsin........ 1,016,872 450,259 544,205 93,946 R . 13 18,213 381 2,245 1,5 
Wyoming........ 84,496 29,299 52,748 23,449 R .. 3 788 — Dek ctu, cree ee 1,6 
TOCA erties yen 318 36,879,414 15,016,443 21,392,190 6,375,747 R 87 444 267,420 21,603 20,106 161,6 


eee 
*Labor Party in Maryland; Industrial Party in Minnesota; Industrialist Party in Pennsylvania, 


{Breakdown of other votes: Workers 48,770; Anti-Smith 38,541; Farmer-Labor 6,390; i 
60,700; blank or defective ballots 7,251. i, NOLS OF Peete ea 


Election of 1932 


Candidates for President and Vice President: 


Democratic, Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; John N. Garner, Texas. 
Republican, Herbert Hoover, California; Charles Curtis, Kansas. 
Socialist, Norman Thomas, New York; James H. Maurer, Pennsylvania. 


4 Socialist Labor, Verne L. Reynolds, New York; John W. Aiken, Massachusetts. 


Prohibition, William D. Upshaw, Georgia; Frank S. Regan, Illinois. 
3 Communist, William Z. Foster, Illinois; James W. Ford, New York. 


Liberty, W. H. Harvey, Arkansas; F. B. Hemenway, Washington. 
Farmer-Labor, Jacob S. Coxey, Ohio. 


eee ae SE Ee a a ee St EINER Rinne. nes aS 
> Electoral 


State Total Dem. Rep. Plur. Dear. Soc. Soc. Lab.* Prohib. Otherst 
Alabama........ 245,034 207,910 34,675 173,239) sil 2,080 ESO ate 13 406 
Arizona......... 118,251 79,264 36,104 43,160 D 3 2618235, cc eae 265 
Arkansas....... 220,562 189,602 28,467 161,135 D 9 1269-3454: a teaierete 1,224 
California....... 2,266,972 1,324,157 847,902 A76;252°D 225; 63,299: SRR oes 20,637 10,977 
Colorado........ 457,696 250,877 189,617 61,260 D Beat 13,591 427 1,928 1,256 
Connecticut... .. 594,207 281,632 288,420 6,788 R 8 20,480 (4S ans 1,388 
Delaware....... 112,901 54,319 57,073 at = Sl Sa 3 TS S76) Seseiecp ce Sores he 133 
Aigrida......... 276,252 206,307 69,170 137,137 D 7 TIS S22 i tars ee 
aeorgia......... 255,590 234,118 19,863 214,255 D 12 4G) ees 1,125 23 
i . eee 186,520 109,479 71,312 38,167 D 4 526. oF sneeaata ees 5,203 
MOIS yee, cies » 3,407,926 1,882,304 1,432,756 449,548 D 29 67,258 3,638 6,388 15,582 
indiana......... 1,576,927 862,054 677,184 184,870 D 14 21,388 2,070 10,399 3,832 
isis vowe. 1,036,687 598,019 414,433 183,586 D 11 20, AGT SEA ee 2,111 1,657 
, Oe 791,978 424,204 349,498 74,706 D 9 18,276: renee ea eed 
“entucky....... 983,063 580,574 394,716 185,858 Dil 3,853 1,396 2,252 272 
Ouisiana....... 268,804 249,418 18,853 230,565 D 10 a= en oo eee 533 
| Cee 298,444 128,907 166,631 Sek or Se 5 2,489 OD i raakte 162 
Maryland....... §11,054 314,314 184,184 130,130 D 8 10,489 LO36U ro, 1,031 
Massachusetts 1,580,114 800,148 736,959 63,189 D 17 34,305 2,668 1,142 4,892 
Michigan....... 1,664,628 871,700 739,894 131,806 D 19 39,205 1,401 2,893 9,535 
i Saba makers 1,002,843 600,806 363,959 236,847 D 11 25 476 r ape ane seetaetaels 12,602 

Sissippi...... 146,034 140,168 5,180 134,988 D 9 Os RSS PP en a SAD 
Missouri........ 1,609,894 1,025,406 564,713 460,693 D 15 16,374 404 2,429 568 
flontana........ 216,479 127,286 78,078 49,208 D 4 7, SOLO. aye taneics 3,224 
gebraska....... 570,135 359,082 201,177 157,905 D 7 9 B76 ss acres tea 
gevada......... 41,430 28,756 12,674 16,082 D BIA Bais valet apelres Sa alslg te 
sew Hampshire 205,520 100,680 103,629 ZADER Sie 4 OAT ae oid: Geet, 264 
sew Jersey..... 1,630,063 806,630 775,684 30,946 D 16 42,998 1,062 774 2,915 
sew Mexico.... . 151,606 95,089 54,217 40,872 D 3 1776 Se ie foes 524 
cew York....... 4,753,698 2,534,959 1,937,963 596,996 D 47 1773975 #10)330) See 93,040 
torth Carolina. . 711,501 497,566 208,344 289,222 D 13 5 BON Aiea face bos ee 
orth Dakota... 256,290 178,350 71,772 106,578 D 4 3 S2T 28 Lah gant emeiaeiee 2,647 
BHM esos Sie a 2,610,088 1,301,695 1,227,679 74,016 D 26 64,094 1,968 7,421 7,231 
sklahoma....... 704,633 516,468 188,165 328,303:D 115.2 see Ble) Pee die ode eie ree eee 
DRAON... 0.2 ee. 368,751 213,871 136,019 77,852 D Ward 2 15,450 Lj7302 = ext 1,681 
fennsylvania.... 2,859,002 1,295,948 1,453,540 157,592 R 36 91,119 659 11,319 6,417 
mode Island.... 266,170 146,604 115,266 31,338 D 4 3,138 433 183 546 

vuth Carolina 104,407 102,347 1,978 100,469 D 8 B27 ose dhedlin ah adciaac rd aaoee 

uth Dakota 288,438 183,515 99,212 84,303 D 4 gh) Ua ea 463 3,697 

mnessee...... 390,638 259,817 126,806 133,011 Dil 1186 Stepan 1,995 234 

) te aera 863,426 760,348 97,959 662,389 D 23 A AS Oe er aialcie degree 669 

Rea 206,579 116,750 84,795 31,955 D 4 SE OST meen eee aesee 947 

MONE sok 136,980 56,266 78,984 ZF INS Re= |e 3 | Ais ji EAR Set Sr 197 
einia......... 297,942 203,979 89,637 114,342 D Il DSS2 ORE hese 1,843 4 He 

ashington..... 614,814 353,260 208,645 144,615 D 8 17,080 1,009 1,540 F 

st one. 743,774 405,124 330,731 74,393 D 8 SlSSva reer cce 2,342 444 

nsin. 1,114,815 707,410 347,741 359,669 D = 12 53,379 494 2,672 3,119 

oming....... 96,962 54,370 39,583 14,787 D 3 2829 eS anpitrete tear eens 180 

39,816,522 22,821,857 15,761,841 7,060,016 D 472 59 884,781 33,276 81,869 232,898 


{Breakdown 


*Industrialist party in Pennsylvania. 
of other votes: Communist 102,991; Liberty 53,425; Farmer-Labor 7,309; National 1,645; Indus- 


st (Minn.) 770; Jobless 725; Independent 533; Jacksonian 104; void or scattering 65,396. 


we ah . Wry 
California. — 
Communist, Earl Browder, Kansas; James W. Ford. 2 


Union, William Lemke, North Dakota; Thomas C. O’Brien, Massachusetts. 
Socialist Labor, John W. Aiken, Massachusetts; Emil F. Teichert, New York. © 
pee Aafh. J® 7 z : : 


Electoral ae 
D R 


.~e 
Total Dem. Rep. Plur. Soc. Prohib. Comm. Other 


iaaintats 275,744 238,196 35,358 202,838 D 11 242 719 678 
SoraT ne 124,163 86,722 33,433 53,289D 3 317 384 os “ 
BA crciess 179,423 146,765 32,039 114,726D 9 446 haa 163°~ 
33, See 2,638,882 1,766,836 836,431 930,405 D 22 11,331 12,917 10,877 
aerate 488 676 295,021 181,267 113,754D 6 . 1593, eee 497 
ee 690,783 382,189 278,685 103,504D 8 5,683 "eens 1,193 
3} 127,603 69,702 54,014 15,688D 3 172 Pen 51 
hte 3 327,365 249,117 78,243. * 170,869 'D* -7 1204 Sn Meee ee 
ataccp 293,178 255,364 36,942 218,422 D 12 68 663 — ae 
Bieta tate eiee® 199,623 125,683 66/256" '59,427.D 4 a cee 
SDSS GABE 3,956,522 2,282,999 1,570,393 712,606 D 29 7,530 3,439 801 
NANG Mere sce = 1,650,897 934,974 691,570 243,404 D 14 3,856 Si ae 1,090 
oo, SAE ARIES RS oar 1,142,733 621,756 487,977. 133,779D 11 £373 ~ EU,18Z 506 
Sintec te keidle 865,013 464,520 397,727") 66,793 De 9 2,766 “2° SO ae 
Pa. ae 926,206 541,944 369,702 172,242 D il 632 929 204 
No Sndionc ots 329,778 292,894 36,791 256,103D 10 .. are > By app. eee 
Weiersigars eros ¢ 304,240 126,333 168,823 42,490R .. 5 783 334 257 
eens 624,896 389,612 231/435: = 158177 D0 8, ae 1,620 Ae 915 
Massachusetts. ... . 1,840,357 942,716 768,613 174,103D 17 .. SLT 1,032 2,930 
Michigan.......... 1,805,093 1,016,794 699:733° | 317,061 D1 19° <. 8,208 579¢ 3,384 
Minnesota......... 1,129,975 698,811 350,461 348,350D 11 .. 2872-3 eke 2,574 
___ Mississippi........ 162,090 | 157,318 44430 152.875 D9 329 83) ie 3 
Bele MISSOUT).'. 4.5.01 1,828,635 1,111,043 697,89b Pe al3 52 PSS V2 3,454 908 417 
* Montana........... 230,512 159,690 63598" 996.092D" “4 1,066 224 385 5,5) 
/ a Nebraska.......... 608,032 347,454 247,730) 100,823 D9" 7 ete. so eee rs 12,8 
Be INOVAGA:. .siei9'6's 010: 43,848 31,925 11,923" ~'20,002:'D "3 ae Ve ee eee oan 
New Hampshire... . 218,114 108,460 104,642 3,798. Die a: DSR se eee 193 48 
_ New Jersey........ } 1,820,437 ~—- 1,083,850 720,322* 363,528 D 16) & 3,931 926 1,639 9,7 
7 New Mexico....... 168,920 105,838 61710 . 44,128 DS 35, 343 62 43 9 
mee? New York......... 5,596,398  3,293,222¢ 2,180,670 837,628 D 47 .. 86807. Mae 35,609 ae 
North Carolina..... 839,462 616,141 2237283") 392,858 (D 13% / ae 21 MTA 11 % 
‘a North Dakota...... 273,716 163,148 72,751 90,397 De 4 ox 552 197 360 =: 36,7 
BS OHO sco. heads ss 3,012,425 1,747,122 1,127,709 619,413 D 26 .. 17 Sea RE 5,251  132,2 
* Oklahoma......... 749,740 501,069 ZAG T220a 250, 04g Died ee 2,221 1,328) Wate a). 
OFSROW presses. 5 414,021 266,733 122,206) 9144/0270" 25 oe 2,143 4 104 22,3 
Pennsylvania...... 4,138,105 2,353,788 1,690,300 663488 D 36 .. 14,375 6,691 4,060 688 
Rhode Island....... 311,149 165,233 125,012" - -40:2271 (D-* '4\- 0" PRR eee eee 411 20,4 
ae South Carolina..... 115,437 113,791 1/646 112045D 98 55 Pcs ee ee Be 
int South Dakota...... 296,452 160,137 125,977) 34,160-D.r"4. i he ee ee 10,3 
Tennessee......... 475,531 327,083 146,516 180,567D 11 .. 685 632 319 2 
} *CECCASR Ra hopeotere 843,482 734,485 103,874 630,611D 23 .. 1,075 514 253 3,2 
Utalicna.snscntes. a2 216,677 150,246 64,555. «85.691 Di 4° CC. 432 43 280 1,1 
Vermont....5.2..... 143,689 62,124 81,023 18,899 R .. oR hut ae eee 405 ] 
| MIT GENIE. cs. corneveyerto « 334,590 234,980 98,336 136,644D 11 .. 313 594 98 y 
Washington........ 692,338 459,579 206,892) 252:687.D) 8) ee 3,496 1,041 1,907 19,4 
West Virginia....... 830,073 502,582 325,486 177096D 8 .. 832 UE Bese: : S,. 
/ Wisconsin......... 1,258,712 802,984 380;828— 422,156 PD. 12. .. 10,626 1,071 2,197 > 6x 
Wyoming.......... 103,382 62,624 38,7397 23885 uD s wee 200 75 91 LE 
; MORASS Seo ccstscis excrete 


45,647,117 27,751,597 16,679,583 10,797,090 D523. +8 + 187,720 37,661 80,159 910, 


*Breakdown of other votes: Union 


(including Royal Oak, Independent, and Third) 882,479: Socialist Lat 
(including Labor, Industrial, and Independent Labor) 12,802; National Uni "Justice ' 
pendent Republican 3,222; Christian 1598; scattering Hy Upton Sot See tee 1 

{Commonwealth votes. 2 


FIncludes 274,924 American Labor votes. 3 


—V Vendell L. Willkie and Charles L. McNary 

_ Socialist—Norman Thomas and Maynard C. Krueger _ ahd She 
_ Prohibition—Roger W. Babson and Edgar V. Moorman nits ae or 
Communist—Earl Browder and James W. Ford Wt 


Electoral 
Total Dem. Rep. Plur. D R Soc. Prohib. Comm. 


294,219 250,726 42,184 208,542D 11 
s 750.039) 195.267" - 54.090 41.237D' 3 © ci. wssnue 742! Bes 
eee 20074309 158:622" p42 DT “"11GH0lD 94-1 cs | ce ee eee 
met 3,268,791 1,877,618 1,351,419 526,199D 22 « ccetevir’ Moke 9 A001 586 
...| 549,004 265,554 279576 14022R .. 6 1,899 1,597 378 
ee 781,502 417,621 361,819 55,8022D 8 sudo hee OST 
Spied 136,374 74,599 61,440 13,159D 3 115 220), an etgsich wee ee 

Beas) AS51970 359/334 196.158") 8933776 D7. avy cscs oe ea ee 
ae. 312,539 265,194 «23,934 «-241,260D 12 ee ee 9830 eae 

Ree. 235,168 127,842 106,553 21,289D 4 rey folie 5. 276 ee 
Pen oe 4,217,935 2,149,934 2,047,240 102,694D 29 10,914 9 9)190) aie es 


ARES foj.5 «10 = 1,782,747 874,063 899,466 25,403R .. 14 2,075 G AST Mies aes 706 
“Gi, so gee Boge 1,215,430 578,800 632,370 EN ee glee | We asc 2,284 1,524 452° 
Bees. sae: 860,297 364,725 489,169 124,444R .. 9 2,347 AJOSG I Meek incre ester 
eee 970,063 557,222 410,384  146,838D 11 ee 1,014 PEERY A eisns clelvleso nay 
sanpaed 372,305 319,751 52,446 267,305D 10 .. Anoss nentelss pects 108 


ie BPN BAG ee pLSG/A78 ~ "lG3, 951% - 27 M79 RES. tee eee ALL Gand eons 
AN 660,104 384,546 269,534 115,012D 8 .. 4,093 ...... 1,274 657 
..| 2,026,993 1,076,522 939,700 136,822D 17 .. 4,091 1,370 3,806 1,504 
see 2,085,925 1,032,991 1,039,917 6926R .. 19 7,593 1,795 2,834 795 
aa 1/251'188° 9 644,196)" 596,278 67,922 1° ..) «5 5,454 7 s...00 peek eee 58 
i......] 175,824 168,267 2814 165453D 9 .. 193 acs e eee ee 4,550 
ae 1,833,729 958.476 871,009 987,467D 15 .. 2,226 1,809 ...... 209 
ete 247,873 145,698 99579 461190 4 .. 1,443 664 480 See 
bie B15 878 Cas 2GG CTT 952,201 SB S24 RZ eves pea ae ee 


levada......... 53,174 31,945 21,229 BW A(R ST: FEN osama Ss GR aa te bance: 
e i 235,419 125,292 110,127 i tpn Uae 1 eee er meeenige a ieer icapae) iconhs 
lew Jersey..... 1,972,552 1,016,808 945,475 11,333, Dy AG 63, 2,433 873 6,508 455 


z..--| 183,014 103,699 79,315 24,388D 3 .. g.0iie Ped = p- Sipie seb | IMistetsnla aaah eee 
Bees 6,301,596 3,251,918* 3,027,478 224440D 47 .. 18,950 33250 Parone Shot 
orth Carolina. .| 822,648 609,015 213,633, “,399;882/D9,-13) 0. asin via et encaidles et gslasib connec eee 
North Dakota....| 280,775 124,036 154,590 30,554R .. 4 1,279 Re GC 545 
(OC eeaaeSeeee 3)319'912.) 1.733,139~ 1,586,773; 146,366.D,. 26-06) snstsis on eeivie foes avin Wemialeiale 
Klahoma..... 826,212 474,313 348,872 125,441D 11 Pet. Caen 3j027 eyes nee ear 
regon.........] 481,240 258,415 219,555 38,860D 5 .. 398 154 191 2,517 
ennsylvania....| 4,078,714 2,171,035 1,889,848 281,187D 36 .. 10/96] See roe 4,519 2,345 
(Rhode Island....] 319,649 181,122 138,214 421908 Daeg al ea tis os 74 PSE Roads 5 
south Carolina. . 99,830 95,470 1,727 G3TAS DIRE Ge ce, gislorele o/c) shle}e oie ls Po eerie 2,633 
5 308,427 131,362 177,065 45,703R .. BV iecosice tae teers sens Metals eae 
Booeae 522,823 351,601 169,153 182,448D 11 iD 463 L606 eeetastee Bree 
“nd 0RCHOpe 1,041,168 840,151 199,152 640,999D 23 .. 728 925 AVR AB Scr 
_duouadeged 247,817 154,277 93,151 61,126D 4 5p 198 etree 191 Reser 
nocrdord 143,062 64,269 78,371 14,102R_ .. Ep Hasse Ano: 411 11 
Braeicierais!s 346,607 235,961 109,363 126,598D 11 eis 282 882 71 48 
SABE 793,833 462,145 322/123) 140,022. Di Seis lane 4,586 1,686 2,626 667 
i 868,076 495,662 BYP ES ELEY I) PIES MS Gorse) sadenns |, “agedér 1,882 
1,405,522 704,821 679,206 ZD\OL Dp ae ane irae 15,071 2,148 Pa Se AB 
112,240 59,287 52,633 G:654:D ale 3) te. 148 VV) RM BOR ABER AP see 


49,815,312 27,243,466 22,304,755 4,938,711D 449 


136 Information Please Ae 


Election of 1944 
Candidates for President and Vice President: 


Democratic—Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; Harry S. Truman, Missouri. 
Republican—Thomas E. Dewey, New York; John W. Bricker, Ohio. 
Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; Darlington Hoopes, Pennsylvania. 
Prohibition—Claude A. Watson, California; Andrew Johnson, Kentucky. 
Socialist Labor*—Edward A. Teichert, Pennsylvania; Arla A. Albaugh, Ohio. 


Electoral 

State Total Dem, Rep. Plur. D Soc. Prohib. Soc. Lab. Others 
Alabama....... 244,743 198,918 44,540 154,378 D ll 190 1,095 — _ 
Arizona........ 137,634 80,926 56,287 24,639 D 4 _ — 421 — — 
Arkansas...... 212,954 148,965 63,551 85,414 D 9 _ 438 — a -- 
California...... 3,520,875 1,988,564 1,512,965 475,599 D 25 _ 3,923 14,770 327 3; 
Colorado....... 505,039 234,331 268,731 34,400 R _ 6 1,977 —— ee — 
Connecticut....} 831,990 435,146 390,527 44,619 D 8 —_ 5,097 — 1,220 — 
~ Delaware...... 125,361 68,166 56,747 11,419 D 3 — 154 294 — — 
Florida........ 482,592 339,377 143,215 196,162 D 8 — ae na — — 
Georgia........ 328,111 268,187 56,506 211,681 D 12 _ — 36 —— 3,33 
Idaho......... 208,321 107,399 100,137 7,262 D 4 — 282 503 — _- 
Ilinois........ 4,036,061 2,079,479 1,939,314 140,165 D 2 =— 180 7,411 9,677 —_ 
Indiana........ 1,672,091 781,403 875,891 94,488 R _— 13 2,223 12,574 —- _ 
HOWE: iin oe oes 1,052,599 499,876 547,267 47,391 R —_ 10 1,511 3,752 193 _ 
Kansas........ 733,776 287,458 442,096 154,638R — 8 1,613 2,609 a — 
Kentucky...... 867,921 472,589 392,448 80,141 D ll _ 535 2,023 326 — 
Louisiana...... 349,383 281,564 67,750 213,814 D 10 _ oo — — { 
Maine......... 296,400 140,631 155,434 14,303R — 5 — aoe 335 a 
Maryland...... 608,439 315,490 292,949 22,541 D 8 _ — — = = 
Massachusetts. .| 2,009,993 1,035,296 921,350 113,946 D 16 — — 973 2,780 49,5! 
Michigan...... 2,205,217 1,106,899 1,084,423 22,476 D 19 _ 4,598 6,503 1,264 1,5. 
Minnesota. .... 1,125,529 589,864 527,416 62,448 D ll —_ 5,073 —_ 3,176 _ 
Mississippi..... 180,080 158,515 3,742 154,773 D 9 _ — —. eae 17,8 
Missouri....... 1,571,678 807,357 761,175 46,182 D 15 _ 1,750 1,175 221 = 
Montana....... 207,355 112,556 93,163 19,393 D 4 — 1,296 340 one ee 
Nebraska...... 565,126 233,246 329,880 96,634 R oo 6 — — ow = 
Nevada...,.... 54,234 29,623 24,611 5,012 D 3 _ — ee one = 
NewHampshire.} 229,625 119,663 109,916 9,757 D 4 — 46 — as pas 
New Jersey. ...} 1,963,761 987,874 961,335 26,539 D 16 _ 3,358 4,255 6,939 wake 
New Mexico....} 152,225 81,389 70,688 10,701 D 4 _ -_— 148 = po. 
New York...... 6,316,790 3,304,238 2,987,647 316,591 D 47 — 10,553 — 14,352 = 
North Carolina..} 790,554 527,399 263,155 264,244 D 14 _ — <= —— = 
North Dakota...} 220,171 100,144 118,535 18,391 R _ 4 943 549 — ae 
OHO. hye tes 3,153,056 1,570,763 1,582,293 11,530 R -— 25 — en ole E. 
Oklahoma..... 722,636 401,549 319,424 82,125 D 10 — — 1,663 mae = 
Oregon........ 480,147 248,635 225,365 23,270 D 6 _ 3,785 2,362 wt te 
Pennsylvania...| 3,794,787 1,940,479 1,835,048 105,431 D 35 —_ 11,721 5,750 1,789 pa: 
Rhode Island...) 299,276 175,356 123,487 51,869 D 4 — — 433 aie: man 
SouthCarolina..| 103,375 90,601 4,547 86,054 D 8 _ — 365 eae 78 
South Dakota...} 232,076 96,711 135,365 38,654 R —- 4 — ss Et er 
Tennessee..... 510,792 308,707 200,311 108,396 D 12 — 892 882 — oe 
MOXASI as <2 1,150,330 821,605 191,425 630,180 D 23 — 594 1,017 — 135,€ 
tance, cies. 248,319 150,088 97,891 52,197 D 4 — 340 — asetsy ay 

Vermont....... 125,361 §3,820 71,527 17,707 R —_ 3 — eae Be, 
Virginia........ 388,485 242,276 145,243 97.033 D 11 _ 417 459 90 bo 
Washington....] 856,328 486,774 361,689 125,085 D 8 — 3,824 2,396 1.645 = 
West Virginia...| 715,596 392,777 322,819 69,958 D 8 — — SaaS aeuk a 
Wisconsin...... 1,339,152 650,413 674,532 24,119 R _ 12 13,205 — 1,002 - 
Wyoming...... 101,340 49,419 51,921 2,502 R — 3 —— es ei pa 
MOtal eS wee oe, 48,025,684 25,602,505 22,006,278 3,596,227D 432 99 80,518 74,758 45,336 216,4 


*Industrial Government candidates in Minnesota, New York and Pennsylvania. 


{Breakdown of other votes: Texas Regulars 135,439; Regular Democrat 9,964; Independent Republican 7,8: 
Southern Democrat 7,799; Independent Democrat 3,373; America ; 0; ° 
(Tolbert Faction) 63; scattering 615; blank 49,328. ORR Rs talle tastes Republic 


fIncludes 496,405 American Labor and 329,235 Liberal votes. 


Popular Vote for President by Counties, 1944 
Source: Official 


election returns, 


ALABAMA County Dem. Rep. County Dem Rep County Dem. Rep. 
Coun’ ‘ Greenlee —_1,956 739 | Sevier .. 
eer. (Cem. | | Ben. Maricopa $2,197 24,853 Sharp o) wee 60 | Totals . 1,988,564 1,512,965 
- Autauga ohave . ft, 974 | Stone .. 592 s«i 49 
“Baldwin 200 895 papain 2,660 1,579 | Union .. 4,624 833 | Prohibition 14,770; Social- 
2237 By | Pima ... 13,006 0,850 | Van Buren 1,090 655 | 8¢, Labor 327; Socialist 

Bibb 1.287 244 | Pinal 3,026 (909 | Washingten 3,089 3,084 | 37923; Others 326; total 
Blount 2°134 998 Santa Cruz 1,291 727 | White . 2,532 1,346 state vote: 3,520,875. 
“Bullock 1,056 24 | Yavapai .. 4,395 3,529 | Woodruff ‘1,377 0 eee 
Butler .. 1,915 30 | Yuma 3,472 «1,831 | Yell ... 1,642 489 
peaihoun 4,308 634 Totals 80,926 56,287 | Totals .. 145,438 61,791 
Cherokee = 1,774 408 | Prohibition 421; total | Socialist 396; total state COLORADO 
Bbitton 1,984 1,383 state vote: 137,634. vote: 207,625. n 

ictaw ‘ 6 ount Dem. 5 
ag 2,263 142 f _ 

: 7535 741 Adams .. 4,101 4,933 
Cleburne 948 504 Alamosa 1,80 ‘ 
we en ts ARKANSAS CALIFORNIA | Arapahoo 748881087 
eres TE) Toe ain a 

u , Dem. m aca 941 2 
Goose tore 304 y Rep County Dem. Rep. Bent, 1,486 Cae 
Covington A 6 | Arkansas 7 5 Boulder . 7,442 10,054 
Crenshaw 1,980 118 | Ashley San eae Aiemottn, 168,081 Seat ie Caan ele ee en 
Cullman 3,898  2,202| Baxter . ......  ...... Amador. 1,976 1,191 | Cheyenne = = 594 923 
Dale 1094 325 | Benton 2,861 31305 | Butte .. 8.81f — 7,852 | Clear Creck | 636 795 
Dallas 2,883 149 | Boone 2,132 1349 | Calaveras 1,893 1,455 | Conejos 2,028 1,740 
De Kalb 4,366 2,627 | Bradley . 1,710 162 | Colusa. 2,090 j'579 | Costilla . 1,515 896 
Elmore 3,108 184 | Calhoun 906 122 | Contra 7 y Crowley 710 1,214 
Escambia 2,077 266 | Carroll . 1,464 1,176 | Costa. 47,831 26,816 | Custer 333 60! 
Etowah . 5,895 11,525 | Chieot .. 1,552 270 | Del Norte. 818. 4,011 | Betmurte? ontbeie oeaiead 
Fayette 1,648 913 | Clark 1,981 637 | El Dorado 3,016 oth | Denver . 90,001 86,331 
Franklin 2,709 1,853 | Clay .... 1,934 1,422 | Fresno 40,769 22,668 | Dolores - 300 429 
Geneva 2,004 385 | Cleburne 839 582 | Glenn 2/452 2,409 | Douglas 638 1,214 
arene 676 45 | Cleveland | 960 150 | Humboldt 12.083 9,127 | Eagle, -- B82 oe2 
Hale 1,265 33 | Columbia 2,145 394 | imperial 5.085 5,979; | crete acon 1,413 
Henry 15635 46 | Conway . 1.579 639 | Inyo are 5.979 | El Paso. 11,679 16,392 
Houston 3,349 282 | Craighead 3,582 1,474 | Kern oenz i889 | Fremont 3,180 4,953 
Jackson 2,967 1,026 | Crawford ‘1,702 1141 | Kings .. 6,591 0,730 | Garfield . 1,865 2,588 
Jefferson 31,101 7,409 | Crittenden 1,548 372 | Lake 674): 2.058 | Gitey Seeeeene a2 
Lamar .. 2,025 310 | Cross 1,724 452 | Lassen 3,678 11896 Grand 554 968 
eeeeeraste seve eee Dallas .. 1,238 “66 | Los = 4 : EE pc hhad ee : ed 
awrence 1, 565 | Desha 1,175 pnsiare 
Lee .... 2,011 ist | Drews 2.11370 $20 | pp insoles 866,252, G66,041 | Mucriano (9,200) At 
Limestone 2,605 129 | Faulkner 2332 397 ie rite ey 2,865 | Jackson . 252 463 
Lowndes 802 16| Franklin 1,188 457 | Marin 4,516 13,304 | Jefferson 7,277 9,815 
Macon 1,032 82| Fulton .. 660 ee wate 965 | Kiowa .. 522 970 
Madison 4,951 B55 | Garland 525,000 2,008 | eee ne ee ee eee een eo 
Marengo _—‘1,746 39 | Grant 1,088 B58 ee ores | acinar 
Marion 1866 1,260 | Greene . 2,565 928 | Modoo CyEAQ E288 | te Plate eae eee 
Marshall 3,356 1,200 | Hempstead 2,157 624 | Monterey 14,34 Larimer 5,172 9,914 
Mobile .. 9,439 2,867 | Hot Spring 1,646 53 | Monterey 14,342 12,246 | Las Animas 6,800 4,178 
Monroe. ‘1,991 46 | Howard 1/538 576 | Napa... 7,748 7,092 | Lincoln . 1,147 1,689 
Montgomery 9,143 381 | Independ- Nevada 3,266 2,648 | Logan 2,471 3,998 

Orange | 28,649 38,394 | Mesa 6,870 6,653 
Morgan 3 124 664 ence .. 1,779 1,192 PI 7,149 
Perry .. 1,004 47 | Izard 853 402 | Piuma se ee | er eee 170 
Pickens. 1,482 209 | Jackson. 2,318 HH et oon cero Mere a ri Brien Renee 
Pike 2/328 Oo: clatfersoneae A005/e a 16578 bearcrcisetotag, 23,168 | Montezuma 1,207 — ‘1,610 

fae 3 ’ Sacramento 49,204 24,611 | Montrose 2,258 2,952 
Randolph _—‘1,785 702 | Johnson . ‘1,311 593 | San Bonito 1,998 2,253 
Russell . 2,109 115 | Lafayette 1,150 UU \ietan’ perchiees ’ Morgan . 1,839 4,166 
St. Clair 1,819 «1,117 | Lawrence 1,810 927°] A ae antan !sueek oma B,78b eens 
Shelby .. 1,955 945} Lee .... 1,118 275 ? ? Ouray 303 503 
Sumter 1,075 53 Lincoln . 1,034 141 San Diego 89,959 75,746 Park wae 426 670 
Talladega 3,102 675 | Little River 961 326 | San Fran- ers “Gane hOe 1,455 
Tallapoosa 3,326 136 | Logan 2,269 1,279 | cisco . 208,609 134,163 | Pitkin .. conn eee 
Tuscaloosa 4,939 584 | Lonoke 2,064 697; San Brewers as 2 8 2,7 8 
Walker . 4,619 2,241 | Madison 1,788 2,125 Joaquin 27,074 24,357 ee Ele diet ate 
Washington 1,447 115 | Marion 842 414 | San Luis oe iar Sl ee 
Wilcox .. ,209 30 | Miller 2,873 972 Obispo 8,068 7,793 pele e eve ig 
Winston 912 1,538 | Mississippi 3,938 1,292 | San Mateo 34,594 33,590 | ou ' ' 
Totals 198,918 44,540 Monroe . 1,311 291 Santa gauuache ie vaue 

Woking : Montgomery 573 349 Barbara 15,721 13,647 | 2% quan 

pet nae Nevada 1,353 415 | Santa San Miguel 630 536 
Prohibition 1,069; Social- | jewton "710 43, | > Glara . 43,869 39,409 | Sedowick =» 568 1,228 
ist 190; total state vote: Ouachita 3,154 473 | Santa Cr 9. 57 110 Summit . 237 326 
244,717 ’ uz 9,3 11,102 | Telter .. 808 829 
AE Perry ... 710 285 | Shasta . 5,798 4,023 | Washington 1,058 9 350 
Phillips 2,046 501 | Sierra .. 662 4S | yee et gas 2 1a 
Pike ... 877 405 | Siskiyou 5,914 7 no ee ay. AT 
Poinsett 2,506 31 1 Solano - 24,335 10,361 | 70 si seer ate 

Pol 99 onoma . 15,949 16,309 | Totals .. 234, : 

ARIZONA Pope 2,048 805 | Stanislaus 15,537 14,297 

| Prairie 1,01 465 | Sutter 3,083 3,111 | Socialist 1,977; total state 
County Dem. Rep. Pulaski 16,470 6,069 | Tehama. 3,130 2,903 | vote: 505,039. 

> Randolph ...... 0 e--es- Trinity 770 567 

. Apache . 1,238 728 | St. Francis 1,654 446 | Tulare .. 16,221 16,005 

Cochise . 6,935 3,371 | Saline .. 2,556 643 | Tuolumne 2,566 1,864 

} Coconino 2,236 1,786 | Scott 898 348 | Ventura 16,342 11,071 oo 

Gila .... ,818 2,260 | Searcy .. 891 1,409 | Yolo .... 5,837 4,233 

‘Graham . 2,393 1.151 | Sebastian 6,008 3,452 | Yuba 3,254 2,379 


‘CON NECTICUT | 
Rep. 


103,693 
95,224 
24,019 
14,315 


‘ “County - Dem. 


Middlesex 13,551 


New — 
_Haven 123,450 108,883 
f 
‘London 29,304 24,153 
Tolland . 7,721 8,208 


— Windham = 14,886 12,032 
‘Totals .. 435,146 390,527 


Socialist 5,097; Socialist 
Labor 1 220; total state 
vote; 831, ,990. 
DELAWARE 
County Dem. Rep. 
SeeokKent: «0. 7,900 7,066 
New Castle 49,588 37,783 
Sussex .. 10,678 11,895 
Totals 68,166 56,747 
Prohibition 294; Socialist 
2 154; total state vote: 125,- 
ie CCl. 
m FLORIDA 
“_) County Dem. Rep. 
Alachua. 5,755 1,690 
Baker 1,137 127 
Bay . 6,317 1,126 
Bradford 1,775 355 
Brevard 2,651 1,769 
Broward 6,183 5,583 
Calhoun 1,504 207 
Charlotte 789 404 
Citrus 1,328 264 
Clay 1,251 520 
Collier 640 180 
Columbia 2,467 537 
Dade . 60,100 30,357 
De Soto 1,722 543 
Dixie 1,104 84 
‘i Duval 36,867 12,220 
| Escambia 16,240 3,191 
4 Flagler . 401 114 
Franklin 1,176 102 
Gadsden 2,574 462 
Gilchrist 862 81 
Glades 373 164 
Gulf .... 1,267 83 
Hamilton 1,200 262 
Hardee 2,156 708 
Hendry . 933 347 
Hernando —‘1,002 346 
Highlands 2,113 874 
: Hills- 
: borough 31,146 10,252 
A Holmes . 2,652 908 
t Indian 
River . 1,292 759 
Jackson . 4,633 951 
: Jefferson 1,071 188 
, Lafayette 825 140 
Lake .|... 4,323 2,693 
oe.” Lee 3,353 1,865 
i Leon 4,505 835 
P Levy .... 2,107 225 
Liberty . 626 38 
% Madison 1,914 293 
i. Manatee 4,544 2,218 
: Marion 5,597 1,642 
Martin .. 960 530 
: Monroe 3,882 566 
Nassau 1,892 527 
t Okaloosa 2,877 626 
| Okeechobee 753 119 
Orange 12,008 8,826 
Osceola . 1,763 1,400 
Palm 
. Beach . 11,093 7,628 
; Pasco ... 2,523 1,352 
Pinellas 19,574 14,340 
Polk. i. 13,052 5,150 


5 
0 
, 
Santa Rosa 2,607 862 
Sarasota 3,443 2,109 
Seminole 2,940 1,352 
Sumter 1,838 276 
Suwannee 2,526 483 
Taylor ,828 165 
Union . 905 102 
Volusia 8,233 6,161 
Wakulla 1,018 73 
Walton . 2,569 689 
Washington 1,699 507 
Totals .. 339,377 143,215 
GEORGIA 
County Dem. Rep. 

Appling . 1,318 383 
Atkinson 766 90 
Bacon 763 213 
Baker 478 24 
Baldwin 1,307 283 
Banks 4 125 
Barrow 1,513 257 
Bartow 1,915 504 
Ben Hill 1,046 163 
Berrien 1,481 215 
Bibb - 5,352 1,354 
Bleckley 815 189 
Brantley 540 122 
Brooks 1,381 226 
Bryan .. 688 85 
Bulloch . 1,921 253 
Burke 909 135 
Butts ... 1,330 62 
Calhoun 736 28 
Camden . 556 74 
Candler . 653 132 
Carroll 3,331 704 
Catoosa . 1,453 392 
Chariton 462 85 
Chatham 8,725 1,918 

Chatta- 
hoochee 100 16 
Chattooga 2,495 281 
Cherokee 1,348 1,059 
Clarke .. 8,112 264 
Clay... 442 33 
Clayton . 1,828 243 
Clinch .. 582 60 
Cobb 5,000 1,339 
Coffee . 1,625 349 
Colquitt 2,308 681 
Columbia 508 69 
Cook 1,155 197 
Coweta... 2,649 127 
Crawford 375 108 
Crisp 1,199 212 
Dade 943 169 
Dawson . 469 342 
Decatur . 1,606 260 
DeKalb . 12,069 2,484 
Dodge .. 1,437 191 
Dooly .. 845 64 
Dougherty 3,199 338 
Douglas . 828 277 
Early ... 1,753 66 
Echols .. 466 14 
Effingham 433 333 
Elbert .. 1,564 357 
Emanuel 1,635 296 
Evans 756 113 
Fannin . 1,298 1,980 
Fayette . 782 95 
Floyd ... 4,764 1,086 
Forsyth . 1,047 695 
Franklin 1,377 324 
Fulton .. 37,161 7,119 
Gilmer .. 884 787 
Glascock 318 157 
Glynn 1,995 372 
Gordon 1,457 605 
Grady 1,661 212 
Greene .. 1,246 136 
Gwinnett 3,339 699 
Habersham 1,842 494 
Hall .. 3,066 789 
Hancock 380 92 
Haralson 4,248 911 


Jackson . 
Jasper .. 
Jeff Davis 
Jefferson 
Jenkins . 
Johnson . 
Jones ... 


Lanier .. 

Laurens 2,544 

Lee ah 447 | 
Liberty . 481 122 
Lincoln . 444 133 
Long 318 101 
Lowndes 2,092 381 
Lumpkin 896 21 
McDuffie 795 181 
Mcintosh 406 134 
Macon 889 {55 
Madison 1,235 261 
Marion 501 66 
Meriwether 2,187 181 
Miller .. 809 54 
Mitchell 2,179 223 
Monroe . 1,132 326 
Montgomery 575 90 
Morgan . 1,166 51 
Murray . 1,375 668 
Muscogee 6,498 1,296 
Newton 2,022 116 
Oconee . 570 194 
Oglethorpe 922 Ld 
Paulding 1,355 770 
Peach .. 919 196 
Pickens . 780 789 
Pierce 1,069 152 
Pike 742 118 
Polk ... 2,698 459 
Pulaski . 592 46 
Putnam . 701 60 
Quitman 355 13 
Rabun .. 1,247 183 
Randolph 1,159 106 
Richmond 6,918 {,124 
Rockdale 946 94 
Schley 329 33 
Screven 895 186 
Seminole 1,076 83 
Spalding 2,805 {98 
Stephens 1,158 203 
Stewart . 597 72 
Sumter . 1,550 161 
Talbot .. 832 42 
Taliaferro 389 6 
Tattnall . 1,215 488 
Taylor 773 241 
Telfair 1,187 142 
Terrell 1,639 36 
Thomas . 1,747 408 
Tift 1,630 380 
Toombs . 1,825 237 
Towns 1,137 673 
Treutlen 893 34 
Troup 3,233 334 
Turner 797 325 
Twiggs 457 141 
Union 1,288 760 
Upson 2,362 203 
Walker 2,753 757 
Walton 2,046 142 
Ware ... 2,306 423 
Warren . 449 144 
Washington 1,094 284 
Wayne .. 978 229 
Webster 284 65 
Wheeler 517 148 
White .. 706 157 
Whitfield 2,827 1,023 
Wilcox .. 1,364 184 
Wilkes 946 157 
Wilkinson 763 242 
Worth 1,096 203 
Totals .. 268,187 56,506 
Independent Democrats 
3,373; Scattering 9; Pro- 
hibition 36; total state 
vote: 328,111. 


Bonneville 
Boundary 

Butte 

Camas .. 317 
Canyon 7,306 
Caribou . 516 
Cassia .. 2,325 
Clark ... 180 
Clearwater 1,744 
Custer 613 
Elmore 1,627 
Franklin 1,971 
Fremont 2,116 
Gem... 1,866 
Gooding 1,659 
Idaho .. 2,071 
Jefferson 2,198 
Jerome 1,741 
Kootenai 5,792 
Latah 3,514 
Lemhi 988 
Lewis 1,222 
Lincoln 784 
Madison 1,927 
Minidoka 1,635 
Nez Perce 5,453 
Oneida 1,227 
Owyhee 824 
Payette 1,382 
Power 801 
Shoshone 5,290 
Teton 641 
Twin Falls 6,128 
Valley .. 896 
Washington 1,849 
Totals .. 107,399 100,13; 


Prohibition 503; Socialist 
oe total state vote: 208,- 
A; 


ILLINOIS 
County Dem. Rep. 
Adams 13,733 15,56 
Alexander 4,767 4,79 
Bond 2,607 3,90 
Boone 2,074 5,70 
Brown 1,849 1,73 
Bureau 6,976 11,80 
Calhoun 1,271 1,95 
Carroll 2,843 6,10 
Cass 3,909 3,64 
Champaign 13,842 18,93 
Christian 9,360 8,99 
Clark 3,619 5,37 
Clay 3,531 4,48 
Clinton 3,944 6,75 
Coles ... 8,936 9,47 

Cook (see total) 

Crawford 4,482 6,05 
Cumberland 2,391 2,70 
DeKalb . 6,004 12,15 
DeWitt . 3,658 4,63 
Douglas 1323 4,68 
DuPage 18,711 41,89 
Edgar 5,054 6,96 
Edwards 1,197 3,01 
Effingham 4,587 5,44 
Fayette 5,435 6,3: 
Ford . 2,270 5,31 
Franklin 1 1,663 11,3; 
Fulton .. 8,946 (1,0 
Gallatin 2,175 2,0 
Greene .. 4,268 4,2( 
Grundy . 3,5 6,3! 
Hamilton 2,914 3,58 
Hancock 5,338 7,97 
Hardin . 1,370 2,03 


= Salle 
Lawrence 

aa 4,8 
4 ivingston 6,231 
Logan .. 68 
eDonough 4, 497 
ceHenry 5,567 


- Montgomery 
Morgan . 
_ Moultrie 


Richland 
Rock 


Island 30,102 


St. Clair 48,325 33,557 
Saline 7,35 9,083 
Sangamon 28,713 32,871 
Schuyler 2,555 2,801 
Scott ... 1,864 2,185 
Shelby . 5,919 6,201 
Stark .. 1,401 3,050 
Stephenson 7,755 11,948 
Tazewell 14,412 12,531 
Union 4,367 4,114 
Vermilion 18,387 20,794 
Wabash . 3,026 3,496 
Warren . 3,926 7,085 
Washington 2723 5,428 
Wayne .. 4,019 5,683 
White .. 4,822 5,139 
Whiteside 5,555 14,162 
Will .... 27,085 30,058 
Williamson 9,974 12,594 
Winnebago 27,831 30,837 
Woodford 3,514 6,237 
Total Down 

State. 804,112 1,014,655 
Cook 

County 1,275,367 924,659 
Total Illi- 

nois 2,079,479 1,939,314 


eae 
Socialist 180; Socialist 
Labor 9,677; Prohibition 
7,411; total state vote: 4,- 
036, 061. 


INDIANA 
County Dem. Rep. 
Adams .. 3,804 5,648 
Allen ... 30,445 41,907 
_ Bartholo- 
mew .. 7,139 7,689 
Benton 2,065 3,621 


Fountain 
Franklin 
Fulton .. 
Gibson .. 
Grant ... 
Greene .. 
Hamilton 
Hancock 
Harrison 
Hendricks 
Henry 
Howard . 
Huntington 
Jackson . 


Jefferson 
Jennings 
Johnson . 
Knox 
Kosciusko 
Lagrange 
Lake .. 
LaPorte 
Lawrence 
Madison 
Marion 
Marshall 
Martin 
Miami .. 
Monroe . 
Montgomery 


Morgan 4,156 6,115 
Newton 1,583 3,398 
Noble 4,174 7,200 
Ohio 1,043 1,126 
Orange 3,130 4,784 
Owen 602 3,318 
Parke 3,241 4,751 
Perry ... 3,996 4,087 
Pike 3,513 4,267 
Porter .. 5,528 8,561 
Posey .. 4,183 4,374 
Pulaski . 2,509 3,206 
Putnam . 4,857 5,386 
Randolph 4,590 7,805 
Ripley .. 3,835 5,642 
Rush 3,891 5,853 
St. Joseph 47,149 39,875 
Seott ... 2'621 2,379 
Shelby 6,798 6,816 
Spencer 3,647 4,986 
Starke .. 2,791 3,574 
Steuben . 1,837 4,739 
Sullivan 6,420 5,855 
Switzerland 2,191 2,019 
Tippecanoe 10,229 15,888 
Tipton .. 3,427 4,296 
Union 1,154 1,998 
Vander- 

burgh 34,440 30,684 
Vermillion 4,912 4,998 
Vigo ,649 21,493 
Wabash . 4,665 8,357 
Warren 1,555 2,870 
Warrick 4,049 5,042 
Washington 3,940 4,033 
Wayne .. 12,432 15,295 
Wells ... 4,475 4,708 
White .. 3,570 5,039 
Whitley . 4,079 5,268 
Totals .. 781,403 875,891 


ik Sa ee See 
Socialist 2,223; Prohibition 
12,574; total state vote: 
1,672,091. 


Allamakee 
Appanoose 


Benton 4,619 
Black 

Hawk 16,593 
Boone ... 6,062 


2,225 
Calhoun 3,544 
Carroll 4,799 
Cass . 2,928 
Cedar 2,610 
Cerro 
Gordo 9,088 
Cherokee 3,197 
Chickasaw 3,328 
Clarke .. 1,946 
Clay 3,639 
Clayton 4,259 
Clinton 8,028 
Crawford 3,218 
Dallas 5,316 
Davis 2,727 
Decatur 3,316 
Delaware 2,498 
Des Moines 7,543 
Dickinson 2,473 
Dubuque 2,867 
Emmet 2,577 
Fayette . 5,105 
Floyd 3,446 
Franklin 2,851 
Fremont 2,747 
Greene .. 2,797 
Grundy . 2,191 
Guthrie . 2,899 
Hamilton 4,202 
Hancock 2,855 
Hardin 3,975 
Harrison 4,201 
Henry 2,741 
Howard . 3,132 
Humboldt 2,749 
GS 2 1,943 
lowa 3,119 
Jackson . 3,537 
Jasper .. 6,978 
Jefferson 2,926 
Johnson . 8,434 
Jones ... 3,563 
Keokuk . 3,900 
Kossuth . 5,488 
Ge enie 8,25 
Linn 21,123 
Louisa 1,894 
Lucas 2,526 
Lyon 1,970 
Madison 2,550 
Mahaska 4,652 
Marion 6,365 
Marshall 5,598 
Mills ... 2,106 
Mitchell 2,696 
Monona . 3,761 
Monroe 3,258 
Montgomery 2,572 
Muscatine 4,801 
O’Brien . 3,138 
Osceola 1,698 
Page ... 3,279 
Palo Alto 3,726 
Plymouth 2,970 
Pocahontas 3,577 
Polk 46,072 
Pottawat- 
tamie 11,752 
Poweshiek 4,234 
Ringgold 1,867 
SAEN es ene 3,223 
Scott 18,962 
Shelby 2,978 
Sioux 3,369 
Story 6,554 
Tama 5,286 
Taylor 2,376 
Union 2,861 


6,085 
2,600 
36,629 


14,007 
4,186 


Van Buren 


1,997. 


10; 732, 
. 3.819 
Washington 3, 423 
Wayne .. 3,025 


Webster 9, 477 ") 

Winnebago 2,654 

Winneshiek 4,557 

bar Lica 20,448 
2,6 


orth .. 629 
Wright 4,232 
Totals .. 499,876 547,267 


Prohibition 3,752; Socialist 
1,511; Socialist Labor 193; in 
total’state vote: 1,052,599, 


KANSAS — 

County Dem. Rep. 
Allen ... 2,262 5,032 — 
Anderson 1,649 3,060 
Atchison 3,325 4,731 
Barber 1,501 2,140 — 
Barton 3,761 5,547 
Bourbon 3,622 4,790 
Brown 1,817 4,947 
Butler 6,084 7,064 — 
Chase . 998 1,510 
Chautauqua 1,106 2,305 
Cherokee 4,468 5,45€ 
Cheyenne 736 1,616 
Clark 741 950 
Clay 1,391 4,101 
Cloud 2,391 4,377 
Coffey 1,660 3,461 
Comanche 742 1,048 
Crowley . 6,577 8,453 
Crawford 8,211 9,017 
Decatur . 1,159 1,758 
Dickinson 3,190 6,227 
Doniphan 1,261 3,230 
Douglas 3,886 8,224 
Edwards 876 1,669 
Elk . 954 2,283 
Ellis 2,218 3,369 
Ellsworth 1,678 2,290 
Finney 1,667 2,366 
Ford 2,994 4,110 
Franklin 2,880 5,375 
Geary 2,107 2,833 
Gove 420 1,125 
Graham 814 651 
Grant 282 566 
Gray ... 775 1,057 
Greeley . 215 378 
Greenwood 2,187 3,959 
Hamilton 471 795 
Harper 1,573 2,849 
Harvey . 3,300 5,339 
Haskell . 342 520 
Hodgeman 490 982 
Jackson . 1,567 3,665 
Jefferson 1,575 3,504 
Jewell 1,216 3,754, 
Johnson 5,771 11,951 
Kearny 365 612 
Kingman 1,579 2,827 
Kiowa 618 1,479 
Labette 5,398 7,480 
Lane . 388 773 
Leavenworth 5,097 7,282 
Lincoln 910 2,405 
Linn 1,442 3,185 
Logan 406 1,107 
Lyon 4,984 5,710 
MePherson 3,321 5,840 
Marion 1,925 5,219 
Marshall 2,681 6,184 
Meade .. 631 1,424 
Miami .. 3,217 4,326 
Mitchell 1,579 3,238 
Montgomery 7,063 11,738 
Morris .. 1,584 2,628 
Morton 367 617 
Nemaha 2,149 4,277 
Neosho 3,233 5,420 
Ness 876 1,745 
Norton 1,159 2,890 
Osage 2,212 4,107 


peasee 


dotte 
tals 


 Breathitt 
__Breckin- 
ridge . 
— - Bullitt 
' Butler .. 
Caldwell 
Calloway 
Campbell 
Carlisle 
Carroll 
Carter .. 
Casey .. 
Christian 
_ Clark 
Clay 
Clinton . 
Crittenden 
Cumber- 
land .. 
Daviess 
Edmonson 
Elliott 
Estill .. 
Fayette 
Fleming 
Floyd 


32,914 
. 287,458 


2,612 
7,729 


3,053 | 
4,074 
2,658 


| Keaaia 4,439 = 
21 | Allen 


boo | Assumption 1,419 


Henderson 
Henry .. 
Hickman 
Hopkins 
Jackson 
Jefferson 
Jessamine 
Johnson 
Kenton 
Knott 
Knox 
Larue 
Laurel .. 
Lawrence 
Lee. .... 
Leslie .. 
Letcher . 


Lewis .. 
Lincoln . 
Living- 

ston .. 1,686 1,202 
Eouan = 5,110 2,211 
Lyo 1,743 924 
Rae sakes 10, 846 4,190 
McCreary 880 3,419 
McLean . 2,222 1,752 
Madison 5,769 5,468 
Magoffin 2,031 2,135 
Marion . 2,996 ,673 
Marshall 2,947 1316 
Martin 571 2,067 
Mason 3,810 3,256 
Meade 1,828 1,040 
Menifee 976 568 
Mercer .. 3,086 2,039 
Metcalfe 1,694 2,306 
Monroe 1,101 3,648 
Mont- 

gomery 2,334 1,481 


Morgan 3,242 1,217 
Muhlen- 


berg 3,657 4,618 
Nelson 3,648 2,136 
Nicholas 


Owsley . 325 2,033 
Pendleton 2,096 1,977 
Perry 5,527 4,333 
Pike... 9,757 8,092 
Powell . 1,023 902 
Pulaski 3,934 8,318 
Robertson 855 556 
Rockcastle 1,327 3,802 
Rowan 1,944 1,815 
Russell 1,185 3,019 
Scott ... 3,627 1,589 
Shelby 4,415 1,997 
Simpson 2,821 1,012 
Spencer 1,443 646 
Taylor .. 2,475 2,622 
Todd = .. 2,990 1,363 
Trigg- 0. S-2, 51 1,332 
Trimble 1,916 264 
Union 3,489 935 
Warren . 7,528 4,944 
Washing- 

ton: «;.. - 2,268 2,353 
Wayne 2,022 3,048 
Webster 3,324 1,840 
Whitley 2,352 6,378 
Wolfe .. 1,450 889 
Woodford 2,154 1,374 
Totals .. 472,589 392,448 
Prohibition 2,023; Social- 


ist 535; Socialist Labor 
ath total state vote: 867,- 
921. 


(2,205 — 
‘Ascension bee 


2,43) 
12'898 
7,861 


1,939 556 
3,661 1,141 
2,265 432 
I, 414 


2,329 1,156 
4,801 742 
4,980 875 
2,018 504 
1,705 1,032 
2,460 343 
764 338 
1,859 478 
1,105 
20,190 
6,329 2,627 
1,755 335 
1,436 271 
9,132 1,712 
975 409 
2,087 488 
2,048 1,039 
80 
\ 174 
683 108 
1,387 265 
1,324 195 
4,423 784 
2,384 153 
3,591 538 
many 3,450 703 
Tangipahoa 4,419 1,572 
Tensas 638 160 
Terrebonne 3,539 550 
Union 1,765 803 
Vermilion 4,684 676 
Vernon 3,075 1,022 
Washington 4,810 406 
Webster 3,655 899 
West Baton 
Rouge 1,045 87 
West Car- 
roll 1,390 581 
West Fell- 
ciana . 426 178 
Winn ... 1,403 881 
Totals .. 281,564 67,750 
Independent 69; total 
state vote: 349,383. 
MAINE 
County Dem. Rep. 
Androscog- 
gin 19,078 10,927 
Aroostook 8,017 11,678 
Cumber- 
land . 26,857 29,349 
Franklin 2,646 4,127 


— -836— 
364 | Oxs 
426 


7 
Vashiaston 5,709 
York ... 21,386 


Totals .. 140,631 


- 
Socialist Labor 335; tote f, 
state vote: 296,400. i) 


‘ 
if 
id 


MARYLAND 


Cc 


ounty Dem. 


Allegany 15,345 ‘ 
Anne Arun- \ 
del ... 10,269 10,860 
Baltimore 26,275 34,047 
Baltimore ; ct 
City .. 163,493 ee 
Calvert . »549 2,184 
Caroline 2,060 3,073 
Carroll 483 999 
Cecil 4,662 680 
Charles 1,875 2,755 — 
Dorchester 4,764 4,241 — 
Frederick 8,528 11,367 
Garrett 1,961 4,162 
Harford 4,839 6,751 
Howard 3,140 3,344 
Kent 2,454 2,351 
Mont- 

gomery 15,324 20,400 
Prince 

Georges 14,006 13,750 
Queen 

Annes 3,027 2,119 
St. Marys 1,891 § 2,673 
Somerset 3,125 3,790 
Talbot 2,768 3,712 
Washing- 

ton 11,365 12,227 
Wicomico 5,674 5,040 
Worcester 2,613 3,018 
Totals .. 315,490 292,949 

MASSACHUSETTS 
County Dem. Rep. _ 
Barnstable 4,938 11,543 
Berkshire 31,212 24,830 
Bristol 90,529 ,880 
Dukes 861 1,372 
Essex 118,228 111,958 
Franklin 9,400 13,252 
Hampden 91,819 63,293 
Hampshire 17,676 14,907 
Middlesex 210,253 236,102 
Nantucket 569 779 
Norfolk 69,606 97,490 
Plymouth 32,290 47,245 
Suffolk . 234,475 139,285 
Worcester 123,440 98,414 
Totals ..1,035,296 921,350 


hibition 973; 


49,594; total state vote: 
2,009,99 
MICHIGAN 
County Dem. Rep. 

Alcona 716 1,503 
Alger 2,519 1,504 
Allegan 4,480 12,327 
Alpena 2,856 4,453 


Jhoun 


arlevoix 
Cheboygan 
Chippewa 


Hillsdale 
Houghton 
Huron .. 
Ingham . 
lonia ... 
losco 
Iron... 
Isabella 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Kalkaska 
Kent .. 
oo, 
Lake 
Lapeer . eS 
Leelanau 
Lenawee 
Livingston 


Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta . 

Menominee 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 10,275 

Montcalm 3,168 
Montmorency 541 

Muskegon 19,963 

Newaygo 2,156 

Oakland 55,272 

Yeeana 738 

Igemaw 2,339 
Intonagon 2,433 
Isceola 3,787 
‘scoda .. 615 
itsego .. 1,259 
ittawa 17,077 
’resque Isle 2,092 2,209 
toscommon 4 1,292 
taginaw 20,383 27,289 
iM. Clair 11,813 19,175 
it. Joseph 4,235 9,785 
sanilac 2,015 9,512 
achoolcraft 1, 1,704 
Ihiawassee 5,292 11,601 
juscola . 2,938 9,789 
yan Buren 5,002 10,951 
Vashtenaw 14,922 24,740 
Yayne . 554,670 316,270 
Vexford 2,489 4,074 
totals .1,106,899 1,084,423 
srohibition 6,503; Social- 


tt Labor 1,264; Socialist 
$598; America First Party 
1530: Odd 6; total state 
te: 2,205, 223. 


i 


x 3 


MINNESOTA 
County Dem. Rep. 
Aitkin 2,743 2,720 
Anoka . 5,431 3,958 
Becker 4,889 3,803 
Beltrami 5,490 2,705 
Benton 2,258 2,988 
Big Stone 2,120 1,608 
Blue Earth 5,098 9,429 
Brown 2,842 7,018 
Carlton 6,153 2,653 
Carver . 1,565 5,823 
Cass . 3,377 3,135 
Chippewa 3,264 2,967 
Chisago 2,376 3,020 
Clay .. 5,230 4,392 
Clearwater 2,658 1,125 
Cook .. 545 513 
Cottonwood 2,354 3,916 
Crow Wing 5,504 4,500 
Dakota 8,562 7,731 
Dodge 1,808 2,902 
Douglas 3,681 4,140 
Faribault 3,640 5,882 
Fillmore 3,183 6,339 
Freeborn 6,486 5,728 
—- 5,781 7,820 

rant 1,969 1,898 
seca 148,792 116,781 
Houston 1,847 4,036 
Hubbard 1,613 2,114 
Isanti 2,225 2,205 
Itasca 8,787 4,227 
Jackson . 3,417 2,789 
Kanabec 1,776 1,913 
Kandiyohi 6,482 3,784 
Kittson . 2,752 983 
Koochiching 3,981 1,607 
Lac qui 

Parle . 2,779 3,104 
Lake ... 2,401 792 
Lake of the 

Woods 1,168 642 
Le Sueur 3,358 4,560 
Lincoln . 2,302 1,600 
Lyon 4,640 3,617 
McLeod . 2,557 5,756 
Mahnomen 1,494 748 
Marshall 3,808 2,029 
Martin 4,443 5,182 
Meeker . 3,159 4,302 
Mille Lacs 2,872 2,798 
Morrison 3,920 5,035 
Mower .. 7,190 6,588 
Murray 2,495 2,585 
Nicollet 2,321 4,345 
Nobles 3,413 4,149 
Norman . 2,846 1,884 
Olmsted 6,873 8,355 
Otter Tail 5,823 12,351 
Pennington é. 330 1,525 
Pine .... 4,332 3,433 
Pipestone 2,129 2,844 
Polk ... 8,808 4,402 
Pope 2,781 2,607 
Ramsey . 78,759 53,052 
Red Lake 1,642 757 
Redwood 2,886 5,428 
Renville 3,747 5,160 
Rice 4,470 6,824 
Rock 1,649 2,584 
Roseau .. 3,697 1,513 
St. Louis 63,369 27,493 
Scott ... 2,786 3,326 
Sherburne iy ‘447 2,046 
Sibley 1,683 4,311 
Stearns . 8,647 13,208 
Steele 3,307 4,760 
Stevens . 1,693 2,377 
Swift ... 3,310 2,519 
Todd 3,803 5,636 
Traverse 1,721 1,296 
Wabasha 2,482 4,213 
Wadena 1,868 2,653 
Waseca 2,207 4,146 
Washington 5,599 6,014 
Watonwan 2,324 3,146 
Wilkin 1,819 1,945 
Winona . 6,117 8,296 


| 


County Dem. Rep. 
Wright . 3,678 6,961 
Yellow 

Medicine 3,214 3,337 
Totals .. 589,864 527,416 


Industrial Government 3,- 
176; Socialist 5,073; total 


state vote: 1,125, 509, 
MISSISSIPPI 
County Dem. Rep. 
Adams . 1,431 72 
Alcorn .. 2,569 88 
Amite .. 1,348 25 
Attala .. 1,990 25 
Benton . 800 16 
Bolivar . 2,119 119 
Calhoun . 2,006 39 
Carroll . 1,360 21 
Chickasaw 1,762 42 
Choctaw 1,066 46 
Claiborne 667 {2 
Clarke 1,605 38 
Clay . 956 48 
Coahoma 2,234 40 
Copiah 2,320 22 
Covington 1,615 18 
DeSoto 1,469 52 
Forrest 3,394 61 
Franklin 1,137 35 
George .. 1,025 18 
Greene 879 63 
Grenada 1,239 14 
Hancock 1,536 80 
Harrison 5,458 265 
Hinds 9,575 215 
Holmes . 1,796 20 
Humphreys 1,103 4 
Issaquena 206 4 
Itawamba 1,287 94 
Jackson . 2,496 92 
Jasper 1,610 16 
Jefferson 681 5 

Jefferson - 

Davis 1,305 57 
Jones ... 4,563 110 
Kemper . 1,309 26 
Lafayette 2,041 26 
Lamar .. 1,043 27 
Lauderdale 5,653 168 
Lawrence 1,456 30 
Leake 2,736 8 
Lee 3,279 52 
Leflore .. 2,200 23 
Lincoln 2,380 47 
Lowndes 1,969 49 
Madison 1,805 28 
Marion 2,415 17 
Marshall 1,349 23 
Monroe 2,927 81 
Montgomery 1,238 23 
Neshoba 2,869 60 
Newton 2,448 3! 
Noxubee 934 36 
Oktibbeha 1,821 28 
Panola 1,798 22 
Pearl River 2,093 36 
Perry 775 20 
Pike 2,738 56 
Pontotoc 1,647 43 
Prentiss 1,585 58 
Quitman 1,001 {1 
Rankin 2,331 32 
Scott ... 2,105 28 
Sharkey . 666 5 
Simpson 2,403 25 
Smith .. 2,432 31 
Stone .. 972 32 
Sunflower 2,546 32 
Tallahatchie 2,377 28 
Tate .... 405 12 
Tippah 2,439 59 
Tishomingo 1,366 {71 
Tunica .. 649 {1 
Union .. 2,054 73 
Walthall 1,170 26 
Warren 3,018 101 
Washington 1,535 36 
Wayne .. 1,362 16 
Webster . 1,468 43 


141 


County Dem, Rep. 

Wilkinson 773 17 
Winston 1,757 15 
Yalobusha 1,525 28 
Yazoo 2,200 27 
Totals .. 158,515 3,742 


Independent Democrat 9,- 
964; Independent Republi- 
can 7,859; total state vote: 
180,080. 


MISSOURI 
County Dem. Rep. 
Adair 3,606 4,909 
Andrew 2,254 3,734 
Atchison 2,214 2,803 
Audrain 6,471 3,455 
Barry 4,029 5,796 
Barton 2,688 3,356 
Bates 4,096 5,122 
Benton 1,108 3,294 
Bollinger 1,841 2,850 
Boone 9,704 4,195 
Buchanan 20,091 15,113 
Butler .. 4,219 6,375 
Caldwell 2,001 3,384 
Callaway 5,757 3,143 
Camden 990 2,180 

Cape 

Girardeau 6,845 8,339 
Carroll 283 5,127 
Carter 1,207 1,033 
Cass 4,347 4,687 
Cedar 1,478 3,576 
Chariton 3,930 3,802 
Christian 1,134 4,167 
Clark 2,155 2,707 
Clay 8,682 6,724 
Clinton 3,079 2,912 
Cole 139 7,364 
Cooper 3,729 4,928 
Crawford 2,177 3,077 
Dade 1,462 3,316 
Dallas 1,064 3,232 
Daviess 2,567 3,597 
DeKalb 1,961 2,658 
Dent 2,699 2,456 
Douglas 746 3,570 
Dunklin 8,431 4,274 
Franklin 5,958 9,325 
Gasconade 994 5,007 
Gentry ,022 2,970 
Greene 17,287 21,531 
Grundy 2,997 4,1 
Harrison 2,623 4,330 
Henry 4,587 5,564 
Hickory 560 2,171 
Holt . 1,785 3,152 
Howard 3,958 1,951 
Howell 3,020 5,151 
Iron 2,205 1,649 
Jackson 20,957 19,323 
Jasper 13,101 17,301 
Jefferson 7,953 6,758 
Johnson 4,419 5,949 
Kansas 

City 92,846 76,083 
Knox 1,943 2,057 
Laclede 3,011 4,670 
Lafayette 5,603 7,951 
Lawrence 3,859 6,836 
Lewis 2,883 1,988 
Lincoln 3,773 2,910 
Linn 5,242 4,942 
Livingston 3,887 4,697 
McDonald 2,523 3,520 
Macon 4,772 4,796 
Madison 2,203 2,277 
Maries .. 1,824 1,519 
Marion 8,575 4,560 
Mercer 1,035 2,249 
Miller 2,229 3,609 
Mississippi 4,182 1,944 
Moniteau 2,327 3,237 
Monroe . 5,000 1,098 
Montgomery 2,743 3,527 
Morgan . 1,735 2,896 
New Madrid 7,626 4,158 
Newton 5,146 6,285 
Nodaway 5,407 5,766 


>» 


— OR Pee rae ea 


7 


: | Randotih 


2 st. 


Ray 
Reynolds 
Ripley .. 
Charles 4,880 
St. Clair 2119 


_ $t. Francois 6,745 7,320 


Ste. Gene- 


vieve . 1,878 2,214 
St. Louis 57,780 64,131 
204,687 134,411 

6,715 6,022 

n 1,729 1,526 
Scotland 2,158 2,058 
7,132 3,995 

2,093 1,110 

3,435 1,934 

5,982 5,079 

737 3,080 

3,328 3,611 

936 2,499 

4,011 3,916 

4,885 5,171 

815 3,017 

Washington 2,065 2,900 
Wayne . 2,169 2,171 
Webster 2,785 4,281 
Worth .. 437 1,444 
Wright . 2,116 4,413 
Totals .. 807,804 761,524 


Socialist 1,751; Prohibition 
1,175; Socialist Labor 220; 


_ total state vote: 1,572,474. 


MONTANA 
County Dem. Rep. 
Beaverhead 1,263 1,556 
Big Horn 1,289 1,394 
Blaine . 1,469 990 
Broadwater 558 760 
Carbon .. 2,073 2,126 
Carter .. 610 507 
Cascade 10,924 6,372 
Chouteau 1,906 1,220 
Custer .. 2,038 1,830 
Daniels . 824 680 
Dawson . 1,362 1,549 
Deer Lodge 4,347 2,176 
Fallon .. 494 870 
Fergus .. 3,164 2,229 
Flathead 3,608 4,066 
Gallatin 3,479 3,120 
Garfield 478 553 


Valley 266 395 
Granite 574 702 
Hill 2,986 1,646 
Jefferson 803 797 
Judith 

Basin 1,049 691 
Lake 1,750 2,265 
Lewis & 

Clark 4,737 4,482 
Liberty 440 393 
Lincoln 1,445 1,109 
McCone 763 526 
Madison 1,022 1,278 
Meagher 482 509 
Mineral . 401 380 
Missoula 5,558 5,371 
Musselshell 1,342 1,004 


Park oe 


2,245 
225 


Petroleum , 
Phillips . 1,435 
eit . 1,448 

owder 

River . 476 650 
Powell . 1,527 1,100 
Prairie . 468 598 
Ravalli . 1,926 2,342 
Richland 1,777 1,347 
Roosevelt 1,848 1,281 
Rosebud 1,114 1,154 
Sanders. 1,184 1,070 
Sheridan 1,713 791 
Silver 


Bow . 
Stillwater 934 1,201 
Sweet 


Grass 533 897 
Teton 1,508 1,074 
Toole 1,545 1,113 
Treasure 282 287 
Valley .. 2,196 1,341 
Wheatland 733 767 
Wibaux 425 432 
Yellow- 

stone . 8,140 8,706 
Totals .. 112,556 93,163 


Prohibition 340; Socialist 


1,296; total state vote: 
207,354. 

NEBRASKA 
County Dem. Rep. 
Adams .. 4,612 7,165 
Antelope 1,618 888 
Arthur 153 263 
Banner . 154 378 
Blaine .. 248 366 
Boone .. 1,665 2,865 
Box Butte 1[,736 2,994 
Boyd .. 895 1,456 
Brown .. 745 1,549 
Buffalo . 3,852 6,073 
Burt)... “125 t62 3,189 
Butler .. 2,922 2,493 
Cass 3,144 4,588 
Cedar 1,839 3,616 
Chase .. 648 1,444 
Cherry .. 1,371 2,314 
Cheyenne 1,752 2,654 
Clay~ ... 1,580 3,375 
Colfax .. 2,178 2,314 
Cuming . 1,401 4,008 
Custer .. 3,321 5,330 
Dakota 1,989 1,703 
Dawes .. 1,447 2,747 
Dawson 2,270 5,017 
Deuel 406 1,125 
Dixon 1,463 2,382 
Dodge 4,278 6,083 
Douglas 63,762 53,443 
Dundy .. 613 1,320 
Fillmore 1,788 3,362 
Franklin 969 2,085 
Frontier 758 1,855 
Furnas 1,329 2,870 
Gage 4,238 7,352 
Garden 541 1,248 
Garfield 408 896 
Gosper 484 935 
Grant .. 172 327 
Greeley . 1,265 1,242 
Hall .... 4,768 7,651 
Hamilton 1,330 3,057 
Harlan .. 1,006 1,991 
Hayes .. 387 782 
Hitchcock 877 1,556 
Holt. ...."'2;565 4,198 
Hooker . 103 330 
Howard . 2,042 1,556 
Jefferson 2,187 4,257 
Johnson 1,019 2,649 
Kearney 1,267 1,782 
Keith .. 1,147 1,739 
Keya Paha 334 781 
Kimball 576 1,169 
Knox .. 2,487 3,762 
Lancaster 19,338 26,715 


see 


McPherson 
Madison 
Merrick 
Morrill 
Nance . 
Nemaha 
Nuckolls 


Saunders. 4,199 6,615 
Scotts 


Bluff . 3,733 6,947 
Seward . 2,083 3,721 
Sheridan 1,031 2,570 
Sherman 1,584 1,309 
Sioux 408 876 
Stanton . 874 1,682 
Thayer .. 1,644 3,554 
Thomas . 214 338 
Thurston 1,632 1,584 
Valley 1,475 2,096 
Washing- 

ton ... 2,274 2,844 
Wayne . 1,021 2,886 
Webster 1,094 2,523 
Wheeler 310 392 
York “3<. 1,808 4,885 
Totals .. 233,246 329,880 

NEVADA 

County Dem. Rep. 
Churchill 1,046 1,130 
Clark. }... “47,900 4,543 
Douglas 282 556 
Elko 2,280 1,642 
Esmeralda 223 150 
Eureka 217 317 
Humboldt 994 835 
Lander 383 425 
Lincoln 1,295 524 
Lyon 708 895 
Mineral 1,344 751 
Nye . 943 723 
Ormsby 665 841 
Pershing 524 538 
Storey 173 163 
Washoe 8,384 9,024 
White 

Pine 2,812 1,554 
Totals 29,623 24,611 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


County Dem. Rep. 
Belknap 5,325 6,188 
Carroll 2,461 5,251 
Cheshire 7,098 8,334 
Coos 8,709 6,209 
Grafton . 8,743 10,947 
Hillsboro 42,306 25,921 
Merrimack 13,382 14,599 
Rocking- 

ham . 13,170 17,144 
Strafford 12,497 9,388 
Sullivan 5,972 5,935 
Totals .. 119,663 109,916 


Socialist 46; total state 


vote: 229,624 


| Atlantic 


Bergen . 76,350 — 
Burlington 22,623 
Camden 691 
Cape May 835 
Cumber- : 
15,674 


land .. 
Essex .. 174,320 
Gloucester 17,758 
Hudson . 4 
Hunterdon 6,774 
Mercer . 52,383 
Middlesex 


45, 
49 
39, 
13,31 


67,85 


Somerset. 14,467 20,26 
Sussex .. ,237 8,81 
Union .. 75,969 86,54 
Warren . 10,024 10,71 
Totals 987,874 961,33 
Prohibition 4,255; Social 


ist Labor 6,939; Socialis 
3,358; total state vote: 4, 
963, 761, 


NEW MEXICO 
County Dem. Rep. 
Bernalillo 12,229 11,6€ 
Catron .. 589 69 
Chaves . 3,350 3,14 
Colfax .. 3,017 2,66 
Curry .. 8,271 2,32 
De Baca 660 55 
Dona Ana 4,172 3,14 
Eddy 5,228 2,08 
Grant 3,472 1,97 
Guadalupe 1,539 1, 64 
Harding 647 8 
Hidalgo 807 3e 
Lea . 2,938 1,23 
Lincoln 1,342 1,45 
Luna 1,383 1,0; 
McKinley 2,210 1,5¢ 

ora (,425 1,78 
Otero 1,892 1,41 
Quay . 3,215 (,4 
Rio Arriba 4,952 4,28 
Roosevelt 3,190 1,3 
Sandoval 2,060 1,9: 
San Juan 1,445 1,7! 
San Miguel 6,054 4,8 
Santa Fe 6,482 6, 2% 
Sierra 1,534 1,33 
Socorro 2,489 2,71 
Taos . 3,463 3,3: 
Torrance 1,921 2,5 
Union 1,987 1,91 
Valencia 3,318 3,4: 
Totals 81,389 70,6! 
Prohibition 148; tot 
state vote: 152,225. 

NEW YORK 

County Dem. Rep, 
Albany 65,726 60,5 
Allegany 4,404 13,4 
Broome . 28,218 44,0 
Cattarau- 

gus .. 10,679 19,9 
Cayuga 12,325 18,6 
Chautau- 

qua 19,703 32,8 
Chemung 12,894 22,1 
Chenango 4,645 12,7 
Clinton . 8,996 8,7 
Columbia 6,220 13,0 
Cortland 4,480 (6,4 
Delaware 4,473 14,9 


ae 2 32,890 | Le 


554 It 


Columbus 
Craven . 
Cumberland 
Currituck 
Dare ... 


Davidson 
Davie .. 


Duplin . 
Durham 
Edgecombe 
Forsyth . 


4 
12,763 


6,762 


16,390 


M onroe . 108,972 


644 

27,562 37,819 

11,711 19,471 

13,895 21,919 

12,056 20,197 

30,262 35,178 

3,688 6,546 

1,566 4,506 

Seneca ad 3,874 7,424 
Steuben . 12,762 25,538 
‘Suffolk 27,577 65,650 
‘Sullivan 7,218 11,258 
Tioga .. 3,411 8,934 
Tompkins 6,377 12,805 
Ulster .. 15,222 26,703 
Warren . 6,124 12,144 
Washington 6,466 13,861 


6,418 17,523 


chester 91,461 174,635 
Wyoming 4,248 10,219 
Yates 1,792 6,338 
NEW YORK CITY 
Bronx .. 265,591 211,158 
Kings .. 472,020 393,926 
New York 350,508 258,650 
Queens . 231,780 365,365 
Richmond 27,855 42,188 
Total N. Y. C. 
1,347, is 1,271,287 
Total N. Y. Sta 


278.598 2,987,647 


_American Labor vote 496,- 
-405 (included in total N. Y. 
‘State Dem. vote); Social- 
ist 14,352; Liberal 10,553; 
total state vote: 3,316, 790. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


County Dem. Rep. 
Alamance 9,184 4,976 
.Alexander 2,282 2,971 
\Alleghany 1,810 1,495 
, Anson 3,582 510 
‘Ashe . 4,363 5,524 
Avery . 838 3,178 
Deantoni: 4,706 1,133 
Bertie 3,142 124 
1Bladen 2,542 731 
Brunswick 2,346 1,997 
Buncombe 20,878 9,398 
Burke "795 5,855 
(Cabarrus 9,064 4,233 
Caldwell 5,419 4,365 
Camden . 722 193 
3,489 1,566 
1,923 492 


arteret 
aswell . 
atawba 10,146 7.201 


Franklin 
Gaston .. 
Gates ... 
Graham 
Granville 
Greene 


Halifax . 
Harnett . 
Haywood 

Henderson 
Hertford 


a; 
3, 
2, 
Guilford 23, 
6, 
6, 


3,967 


13,744 


1,105 
"2 


9 
215 
528 
495 
98: 
5 


Hoke 1,782 
Hyde . 924 
Iredell 8,358 
Jackson . 4,109 
Johnston 8,282 
Jones 1,221 
Lee 3,448 
Lenoir .. 5,253 
Lincoln . 4,168 
McDowell 4,008 
Macon 2,855 
Madison 2,291 
Martin . 4,408 
Mecklen- 

burg 25,950 
Mitchell 1,024 
Montgomery 2,665 
Moore 3,711 
Nash 7,577 
New 

Hanover 9,476 
Northamp- 

ton ... 3,470 172 
Onslow... 2,711 433 
Orange 3,274 1,467 
Pamlico . 1,295 719 
Pasquotank 2,540 860 
Pender . 1,732 441 
Perquimans 960 266 
Person 2,507 607 
Riet, o a 8,556 495 
Polk .... 2,340 1,678 
Randolph 7,277 8,786 
Richmond 5,394 938 
Robeson 7,278 1,118 
Rockingham 8,755 3,024 
Rowan .. 721 5,862 
Rutherford 7,379 4,698 
Sampson 4,220 6,062 
Scotland 2,372 303 
Stanly .. 5,499 6,083 
Stokes .. 4,110 3,376 
Surry 7,679 5,116 
Swain 2,110 1,505 
Transyl- 

vania . 3,019 2,251 
Tyrrell 611 281 
Union 5,729 1,114 
Vance .. 4,110 528 
Wake ... 18,050 3,996 
Warren . 2,480 242 
Washington 1,782 497 
Watauga 3,214 3,954 
Wayne 6,228 1,914 
Wilkes 5,578 9,121 
Wilson 6,480 769 
Yadkin 2,470 4,392 
Yancey 3,301 2,402 
Totals 527,399 263,155 


6 
Barnes 2,922 3,696 
Benson 2,261 1,726 
Billings 209 354 
Bottineau »953 2,663 
Bowman 609 785 
Burke 1,226 1,540 
Burleigh 3,061 4,616 
Cass __ 10,390 10,661 
Cavalier 2,274 2,011 
Dickey 1,339 2,134 
Divide 1,513 1,225 
Dunn 919 1,374 
Eddy 1,042 974 
Emmons 656 2,255 
Foster 1,102 891 


LaMoure 1,422 2,298 
Logan 294 1,904 
McHenry 1,934 3,141 
Mcintosh 226 2,682 
McKenzie 1,592 1,241 


McLean 2,326 2,822 


Mercer .. 445 2,504 
Morton 1,850 2,537 
Mountrail 1,981 1,666 
Nelson .. 1,925 1,506 
Cliver 219 756 
Pembina 2,903 2,410 
Pierce 1,307 1,992 
Ramsey 2,539 2,505 
Ransom 1,639 2,044 
Renville 1,095 1,046 
Richland 3,192 4,402 
Rolette 1,745 1,070 
Sargent 1,426 1,488 
Sheridan 386 1,910 
Sioux 445 673 
Slope 439 434 
Stark 1,534 2,852 
Steele 1,320 1,042 
Stutsman 3,243 4,220 
Towner 1,185 1,097 
Traill 2,479 2,370 
Walsh 4,747 2,471 
Ward 5,822 5,514 
Wells 1,557 2,529 
Williams 3,748 2,217 
Totals .. 100,144 118,535 


Prohibition 549; Socialist 
943; total state vote; 220,- 
171. 


OHIO 

County Dem. Rep. 
Adams 3,998 5,590 
Allen 12,564 21,024 
Ashland 6,130 8,994 
Ashtabula 13,319 17,181 
Athens 7,438 10,326 
Auglaize 4,888 8,980 
Belmont 24,093 15,485 
Brown . 743 5,024 
Butler . 26,698 22,702 
Carroll . 2,907 ,898 
Champaign 4,800 7,795 
Clark .. 22,362 22,207 
Clermont 7,937 ,125 
Clinton 3,713 7,200 
Colum- 

biana 18,796 19,976 
Coshocton 6,126 7,917 
Crawford 7,079 10,464 
Cuyahoga 330,659 217,824 
Darke .. 8,036 11,135 
Defiance 3,634 7,450 
Delaware 4,569 9,186 
Erie . 7,753 10,663 
Fairfield 8,439 41,135 
Fayette 3,945 5,933 


Franklin — 
Fulton .. 
Gallia .. 
Geauga . 
Greene . 
Guernsey 
Hamilton 
Hancock 
Hardin 
Harrison 
Henry .. 
Highland 
Hocking 
Holmes . 
Huron . 
Jackson . 
Jefferson 
Knox .. 
Lake ... 
Lawrence 


Mahoning 
Marion . 8,775 


89,394 3 


Medina . 6,003 
Meigs 3,399 
Mercer 4,522 
Miami .. 10,476 14,7. 
Monroe . 3,574 BF 
Mont- 

gomery 82,367 63,336 
Morgan 1,665 4,309 
Morrow . 2,356 5,439 
Muskin- ’ 

gum 12,729 17,577 
Noble 2,235 130 
Ottawa 4,941 6,922 
Paulding 2,355 4,515 
Perry 5,050 7,339 
Pickaway 5,362 5,997 
Ike . 3,968 3,117 
Portage 12,533 12,284 
Preble 4,872 6,609 
Putnam 3,145 8,004 
Richland 15,406 18,065 
Ross 9,928 11,424 
Sandusky 6,129 13,763 
Scioto 17,134 17,489 
Seneca 6,224 15,137 
Shelby 5,622 7,084 
Stark 57,393 51,506 
Summit 90,783 64,696 
Trumbull 34,312 25,150 
Tuscarawas 16,184 14,357 
Union .. 2,90 6,908 
Van Wert 5,046 8,529 
Vinton 1,826 2,719 
Warren . 5,765 8,598 
Washington 7,023 11,676 
Wayne . 506 13,616 
Williams 3,417 8,738 
Wood 8,025 16,016 
Wyandot 3,231 1144 
Totals 1,570,763 1,582,293 

OKLAHOMA 

County Dem. Rep. 
Adair 2,760 2,792 
Alfalfa 1,716 3,434 
Atoka 2,172 1,515 
Beaver 1,355 1,913 
Beckham 3,608 2,034 
Blaine 2,097 3,480 
Bryan 7,180 1,677 
Caddo 6,850 5,529 
Canadian 4,800 4,674 
Carter 9,184 2,446 
Cherokee 3,415 3,336 
Choctaw 4,358 1,404 
Cimarron 746 822 
Cleveland 5,240 3,642 
Coal 1,959 760 
Comanche 7,342 4,109 
Cotton 2,711 1,266 
Craig 3,363 3,11 
Creek 8,342 7,549 
Custer .. 3,928 3,349 
Delaware 2,373 2,660 


OKLAHOMA (cont.) 


County Dem, Rep. 
Dewey 1,808 2,166 
Ellis 1,104 1,939 
Garfield 7,879 11,201 
Garvin 5,328 2,086 
Grady 7,689 4,069 
Grant 2,045 3,021 
Greer 2,984 1,075 
Harmon 1,933 503 
Harper 1,056 1,394 
Haskell 2,924 2,102 
Hughes 5,009 2,484 
Jackson . 4,866 1,313 
Jefferson 2,948 974 
Johnston 2,339 925 
Kay .... 8,656 9,498 
Kingfisher 2,175 3,417 

iowa VA75 2,081 
Latimer 1,948 1,296 
Le Flore 5,660 3,667 
Lincoln 3,910 4,801 
Logan 3,795 4,586 
Love ... »955 446 
McClain 3,301 1,492 
McCurtain 5,322 1,419 
Mctntosh 3,190 2,569 
Major 965 3,019 
Marshall 2,261 752 

ayes 3,830 3,822 
Murray . 2,602 1,005 
Muskogee - 11,679 8,280 
Noble .. 2,300 3,060 
Nowata . 2,58! 2,730 
Okfuskee 3,291 2,177 
Oklahoma 57,812 42,464 
Okmulgee 9,737 5,430 
Osage 6,840 5,557 
Ottawa 5,876 5,056 
Pawnee . 2,460 3,310 
Payne . 5,624 6,048 
Pittsburg 8,535 4,068 
Pontotoc 6,552 2,960 
Pottawa- 

tomie . 9,130 6,486 
Pushmataha 2,848 1,181 
Roger Mills 2,015 1,148 
Rogers .. 3,209 3,739 
Seminole 7,NN6 4,560 
Sequoyah 3,571 2,893 
Stephens 6,189 2,766 
mexas) 3... 2,119 1,731 
Tillman 3,902 1,496 
Tulsa ... 33,436 42,663 
Wagoner 2,373 3,467 
Washington 5,090 6,533 
Washita 3,524 2,706 
Woods .. 2,426 3,226 
Woodward 2,152 3,055 
Totals 401,549 319,424 
Prohibition 1,663; total 
state vote: 722,636. 

OREGON 

County Dem. Rep. 
Baker 3,116 2,494 
Benton 2,830 5,242 
Clackamas 14,060 12,492 
Clatsop 6,038 3,921 
Columbia 5,213 2,696 
Coos 6,476 4,609 
Crook .. 6,145 932 
Curry 678 827 
Deschutes 3,807 2,547 
Douglas 4,563 6,134 
Gilliam 567 492 
Grant 1,072 1,006 
Harney . 997 787 
Hood River 1,960 2,008 
Jackson . 6,668 8,598 
Jefferson 297 419 
Josephine 3,214 4,010 
Kiamath 6,656 5,969 
Lake 1,147 1,008 
Lane 14,375 17,690 
Lincoln . 2,947 2,801 
Linn ... 6,480 6,877 
Malheur 2,234 2,797 


County Dem. Rep. 
Marion 11,907 16,176 
Morrow 836 747 
Multno- 

mah 105,516 78,279 
Polk .. 318 904 
Sherman 518 475 
Tillamook 2,634 2,477 
Umatilla 4,967 5,379 
Union 3,951 2,413 
Wallowa 1,544 1,152 
Wasco 2,313 2,429 
Washington 9,110 9,362 
Wheeler 414 544 
Yamhill 5,067 5,672 


Socialist 3,785; Independ- 
ent 2,362; total state vote: 
480,147. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

County Dem. Rep. 

Adams . __ 5,881 8,787 
Allegheny 350,690 261,218 
Armstrong 10,202 13,656 
Beaver 32,743 23,555 
Bedford 5,175 8,703 
Berks 43,889 35,274 
Blair ... 18,003 24,925 
Bradford 5,523 13,472 
Bucks . 17,823 25,634 
Butler . 12,377 19,341 
Cambria 39,676 28,203 
Cameron 1,115 1,729 
Carbon 11,060 9,837 
Centre 8,064 10,048 
Chester . 18,548 26,655 
Clarion . 5,263 8,098 
Clearfield 13,617 13,986 
Clinton 5,703 5,915 
Columbia 9,647 9,336 


Crawford 9,216 15,205 
Cumber- 


land 12,068 17,782 
Dauphin 30,684 44,725 
Delaware 64,021 78,533 
| ea 6,097 5,645 
Erie 32,912 35,247 
Fayette 35,093 21,945 
Forest 673 1,3 
Franklin 8,807 13,380 
Fulton 1,758 2,084 
Greene . 8,392 5,747 
Hunting- 

don ... 4,131 8,106 
Indiana . 8,863 14,388 
Jefferson 6,425 10,970 
Juniata . 2,666 3,512 
Lacka- 

wanna 59,190 47,261 
Lancaster .27,353 44,888 
Lawrence 17,331 18,886 
Lebanon 11,818 15,206 
Lehigh 29,134 31,584 
Luzerne 73,674 67,984 
Lycoming 15,658 19,886 
McKean 6,492 11,988 
Mercer .. 16,589 19,606 
Mifflin 5,693 6,205 
Monroe . 5,490 6,202 
Mont- 

gomery 47,815 78,260 
Montour 2,212 2,727 
Northamp- 

ton ... 32,584 26,643 
Northumber- 

land .. 20,333 21,995 
Perry ... 3,265 5,722 
Phila- 

delphia coi aby 346,380 
Pike ... 5 ao 2,674 
Potter. 1,894 4,474 
Schuylkill 35,852 40,671 
Snyder . 1,795 5,696 
Somerset 10,287 16,039 
Sullivan 1,329 1,858 
Susque- 

hanna. 4,212 8,819 
Tioga 3,248 10,381 
Union 1,704 5,585 


County Dem. Rep. 
Venango 6,426 14,916 
Warren . 4,440 9,276 
Washing- 

ton .. 46,023 27,615 
Wayne 2,793 8,242 
Westmore- 

land .. 61,057 43,202 
Wyoming 1,982 4,581 
York ... 38,226 32,617 
Totals 1,940,479 1,835,054 


Socialist 11,721; Prohibi- 
tion 5,750; Socialist Labor 
1,789; total state vote: 3,- 
794,793. 


RHODE ISLAND 


County Dem. Rep. 
Bristol 6,287 4,919 
Kent . 14,059 13,710 
Newport 11,375 9,435 
Provi- 

dence 137,216 87,190 


Washington 6,419 8,233 
Totals 175,356 123,487 


Other party votes: 433; 
total state vote: 299,276. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


County Dem. Rep. 
Abbeville 789 {9 
Aiken . 2,403 58 
Allendale 678 
Anderson 2,687 87 
Bamberg 737 106 
Barnwell 1,482 8 
Beaufort 594 107 
Berkeley 521 32 
Calhoun 602 | 
Charleston 6,260 1,184 
Cherokee 1,620 
Chester 1,441 89 
Chesterfield 3,222 15 
Clarendon 1,053 27 
Colleton 1,653 45 
Darlington 1,808 46 
Dillon .. 864 27 
Dorchester 1,181 65 
Edgefield 54 
Fairfield 798 20 
Florence 2,822 fil 
Georgetown 1,197 52 
Greenville 7,107 711 
Greenwood 2,381 71 
Hampton 575 3 
Horry 2,403 137 
Jasper .. 230 18 
Kershaw 1,872 2i 
Lancaster 2,383 13 
Laurens 1,924 38 
kee: hdi.3 764 50 
Lexington 1,986 20 
McCormick 307 1 
Marion 858 9 
Marlboro 874 33 
Newberry 1,940 68 
Oconee .. 1,316 106 
Orangeburg 2,440 70 
Pickens . 1,662 2tt 
Richland 6,590 140 
Saluda .. 924 12 
Spartanburg 8,092 402 
Sumter 2,111 69 
Union .. 3,041 30 
Williams- 

burg .. 1,118 24 

York 2,637 127 

Totals .. 90,601 4,547 


Prohibition 365; Southern 


Democrats 17,799; Tolbert 
Faction 63; state 
vote: 103,375. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aurora . 


Beadle .. 3,842 3, 
Bennett . 566 
Bon Homme 1,981 2, 
Brookings 2,073 4,1 
Brown 6,352 5, 
Brule . 1,412 , 
Buffalo . 250 3 
Butte 928 1,82 
Campbell 208 1,04 
Charles Mix 2,701 2,17 
Clark ... 1,209 1,93 
Clay .. 1,796 1,97 
Codington 3,120 734 
orson 786 1,00 
Custer .. 712 1,28 
Davison . 3,222 2,92 
Day .... 2,487 2,59 
Deuel 1,180 1,91 
Dewey 5il 91 
Douglas . 719 1,48 
Edmunds 961 1,76 
Fall River 1,122 1,93 
Faulk ... 896 1,09 
Grant 1,475 2,27 
Gregory. 1,613 2,06 
Haakon . 381 63 
Hamlin . 1,020 1,81 
Hand ... 1,146 1,55 
Hanson . 864 1,07 
Harding 493 55 
Hughes . 938 1,67 
Hutchinson 699 3,78 
Hyde . 454 84 
Jackson . 213 34 
Jerauld 731 1,21 
Jones ... 264 4€ 
Kingsbury 1,156 2,54 
Lake ... 1,543 2,95 
Lawrence 1,866 3,53 
Lincoln . 1,625 3,25 
Lyman .. 630 BF 
McCook . 1,163 2,51 
McPherson 410 2,25 
Marshall 1,363 1,51 
Meade 1,164 1,91 
Mellette 410 5¢ 
Miner .. 1,090 1,54 
Minnehaha 10,216 13,93 
Moody .. 1,420 2,01 
Pennington 3,517 5,2 
Perkins . 995 1,3; 
Potter .. 717 1,01 
Roberts . 3,024 2,7: 
Sanborn 998 1,2! 
Shannon 480 5 
Spink ... 2,285 2,31 
Stanley 234 3 
Sully ... 300 6 
Todd 683 7Z 
Tripp ... 1,640 1,9 
Turner .. 1,304 3,5: 
Union .. 2,057 2,51 
Walworth 1,222 1,5 
Washabaugh 146 1 
Yankton 2,359 3,3 
Ziebach 354 3 
Totals 96,711 135,3 
TENNESSEE 
County Dem. Rep. 
Anderson 3,476 3,4 
Armstrong 4 é 
Bedford 2,651 7 
Benton 1,901 1,1 
Bledsoe . 795 1,1 
Blount 2,836 6,1 
Bradley 1,312 2,6 
Campbell 2,008 3,2 
Cannon 1,002 6 
Carroll .. 2,077 28 
Carter 1,662 4,€ 
Cheatham 1,398 2 
Chester . 1,156 s 
Claiborne 1,649 2,4 
Clay .... 754 € 
Cocke ... 989 3, 


e for President 


462 406 

1,723 2,00! 
Hamilton 17,527 10,379 
Hancock 431 1,929 
Hardeman 1,949 444 
ardin . 1,358 2,124 
lawkins 1,756 3,692 
aywood 2,525 20: 
jenderson 1,009 2,570 
menry .. 3,111 702 
Hickman 2,223 618 
Houston . 976 248 
Humphreys 1,327 367 
Jackson 1,407 695 
Jetferson 966 3,159 
Johnson . 450 2,699 
Knox ... 18,482 20,742 
Seon, 1,440 150 
Lauderdale 3,732 381 
Lawrence 4,662 4,359 
Lewis 955 252 
Lincoln . 3,735 573 
Loudon . 1,632 3,147 
McMinn 4,435 3,091 
McNairy 1,712 2,697 
Macon .. 701 2,322 
Madison 5,706 1,793 
Marion . 2,666 1,761 
Marshall 3,812 500 
Maury .. 4,814 747 
Meigs .. 727 532 
Monroe . 3,385 3,424 
Montgomery 2,971 702 
M ie 742 143 
1,201 1,399 

3,670 615 

1,449 935 

771 387 

416 761 

4,842 378 

2,788 1,770 

1,581 1,880 

Re 1,971 2,711 
Robertson 3,074 622 
Rutherford 4,730 879 
Beott ... 850 1,971 
Sequatchie 851 417 
711 4,930 

48,625 10,839 

2,107 887 

1,916 335 

Sullivan 6,290 5,223 
Sumner . 4,076 990 
Tipton .. 4,046 310 
Trousdale 1,170 131 
Unicoi .. 779 1,992 
Union .. 627 1,768 
Van Buren 526 291 
Warren . 2,560 848 
Washington 4,060 6,485 
NV - 630 2,185 
3,434 1,595 

1,339 668 

2,656 602 

Vilson 3,148 942 


‘otals .. 308,707 200,311 
TEXAS 

\County Dem. Rep. 

anderson 4,342 467 

hndrews 329 48 

ngelina 4,387 1,001 

.fansas 456 150 


Archer 1,674 
Armstrong 623 
A 1,757 
Austin .. 1,316 
Bailey .. 943 
Bandera 532 
Bastrop 2,604 
Baylor .. 1,568 
Bae = 33...) £008 
Bell - _6,960 
Bexar 35,024 
Blanco .. 84 
Borden . 237 
Bosque . 2,502 
Bowie .. 7,045 
Brazoria 5,543 
Brazos 3,353 
Brewster 
Briscoe . 615 
Brooks . 403 
Brown . 2,426 
Burleson 1,992 
Burnet .. 1,697 
Caldwell 2,916 
Calhoun 732 
Callahan 1,962 
Cameron 5,998 
Camp 977 
Carson 1,216 
Cass ... 2,866 
Castro . 838 
Chambers 1,038 
Cherokee 3,918 
Childress 2,295 
Clay .. 2,307 
Cochran 716 
Coke 824 
Coleman 2,887 
Collin .. 6,574 
Collings- 

worth . = 1,725 
Colorado 1,517 
Comal 787 
Comanche 2,941 
Concho .. 1,090 
Cooke 3,270 
Coryell 2,518 
Cottle 2,551 
Crane... 552 
Crockett 323 
Crosby .. 1,691 
Culberson 200 
Dallam . 1,118 
Dallas .. 60,909 
Dawson . 2,149 
Deaf Smith 1,117 
Delta ... 1,706 
Denton . 558 
DeWitt . 1,884 
Dickens . 1,617 
Dimmit . 554 
Donley .. 1,170 
Duval .. 3,353 
Eastland 4,607 
Ector ... 2,265 
Edwards 348 
Ellis ... 7,065 
El Paso 11,426 
Erath ... 3,330 
Falls’... * 3,191 
Fannin 5,984 
Fayette . 3,156 
Fisher .. 2,041 
Floyd... ‘1,756 
Foard .. 925 
Fort Bend 2,781 
Franklin 1,336 
Freestone 2,427 
Frio ...- 951 
Gaines .. 1,173 
Galveston 11,75! 
Garza .. 842 
Gillespie 333 
Glasscock 185 
Goliad .. 641 
Gonzales 2,805 
Gray ... 3,067 
Grayson 11,636 
Gregg .. 6,401 
Grimes . 1,559 
Guadalupe 1,583 
Hale 3,066 
Halley siz 1,812 
Hamilton 1,790 
Hansford 590 


g 


Hardeman 1,756 

ardin . 2,632 
Harris .. 71,077 
Harrison 3,588 
Hartley . 484 
Haskell . 2,573 

ays 1,690 
Hemphill 792 


3, 

Hidalgo . © 7,250 

eS 876 
Hockley 2,641 

ood = »203 
Hopkins 3,981 
Houston 2,329 
Howard . 3,588 
Hudspeth 333 
Hunt ... 6,200 
Hutchinson 2,760 
Irion ... 363 
Jack .... 1,484 
Jackson . 1,708 
Jasper .. 1,850 
Jeff Davis 331 
Jefferson 22,066 
Jim Hogg 620 
Jim Wells 1,908 
Johnson 4,757 
Jones 3,417 
Karnes 1,920 
Kaufman 4,251 
Kendall 309 
Kenedy . 16 
Kent ... 572 
Kerr ... 1,377 
Kimble . 880 
King 228 
Kinney . 401 
Kleberg 1,473 
Knox ... 1,785 
Lamar .. 6,283 
Lamb ... 2,407 
Lampasas 1,693 
LaSalle . 692 
Lavaca . 3,406 
ESB hs ire 953 
Leon ... 1,569 
Liberty . 2,561 
Limestone 4,299 
Lipscomb 551 


Live Oak 642 


Llano 1,199 
Loving .. 60 
Lubbock 7,654 
Lynn’... 1,968 
McCulloch 2,088 
McLennan 1[5,336 
McMullen 223 
Madison 1,115 
Marion 1,057 
Martin . 758 
Mason .. 822 
Matagorda 1,854 
Maverick 787 
Medina . 1,469 
Menard 776 
Midland 1,688 
Milam .. 3,537 
Mills ... 1,428 
Mitchell 2,215 
Montague 2,900 
Montgomery 2,902 
Moore .. 999 
Morris .. 1,269 
Motley .. 744 


Nacogdoches 3,226 


Navarro. 6,298 
Newton . 910 
Nolan... 3,071 
Nueces 11,087 


Ochiltree 863 


Oldham . 277 
Orange 4,500 
Palo Pinto 3,291 
Panola 2,106 
Parker 3,503 
Parmer 810 
Pecos .. 1,226 
Polk .... 1,817 
Potter .. 6,519 
Presidio 648 
Rains .. 628 
Randall 1,439 
Reagan . 426 
Real 326 


County Dem. 


Red River 2,991 466 
Reeves .. 1,157 201 
Refugio . 991 376 
Roberts . 289 89 
Robertson 2,681 126 
Rockwall 1,153 
Runnels 2,657 685 
Rusk 5,232 637 
Sabine 1,169 203 
San 

Augustine 1,176 102 
San 

Jacinto 522 53 
San 

Patricio 2,712 878 
San Saba 2,109 177 
Schleicher 520 84 
Scurry .. 1,761 285 
Shackelford 1,007 135 
Shelby .. 2,927 428 
Sherman 454 97 
Smith 6,671 $36 
Somervell 406 87 
Starr’... 1,312 68 
Stephens 2,104 217 
Sterling 330 18 
Stonewall 902 89 
Sutton .. 449 118 
Swisher 1,275 334 
Tarrant . 36,791 4,113 
Taylor . 7,97 602 
Terrell . 329 156 
Terry ... 2,304 273 
Throckmorton 970 76 
Titus ... 2,612 265 
Tom Green 6,272 1,125 
Travis .. 14,384 2,324 
Trinity . 1,132 127 
Tyler ... 1,037 219 
Upshur . 2,369 446 
Upton .. 742 105 
Uvalde .. 1,322 858 
Val Verde 1,210 676 
Van Zandt 3,139 503 
Victoria . 2,331 936 
Walker 1,638 145 
Waller .. 1,007 190 
Ward ... 449 268 
Washington 1,387 534 
Webb ... 742 776 
Wharton 3,754 529 
Wheeler 1,869 5tl 
Wichita 11,392 1,597 
Wilbarger 3,382 1,517 
Willacy . 846 754 
Williamson 5,284 1,239 
Wilson . 2,666 676 
Winkler 1,004 120 
Wise . 3,114 444 
Wood . 3,045 485 
Yoakum 646 106 
Young 3,183 327 
Zapata 501 43 
Zavala 696 342 
Totals .. 821,605 191,425 


Prohibition 1,017; Social- 
ist 594; Texas Regulars 
135,689; total state vote: 
1,150,330. 


UTAH 

County Dem. Rep. 

Beaver . 1,128 958 
Box Elder 4,138 3,058 
Cache . 6,998 4,938 
Carbon 5,364 2,318 
Daggett 98 75 
Davis . 5,179 3,663 
Duchesne 1,629 1,140 
Emery . 427 974 
Garfield . 559 842 
Grand .. 380 428 
iron jo... ceoee 1,930 
Juab .,. 1,483 1,192 
Kane ... 244 662 
Millard . 1,909 1,889 
Morgan . 671 535 
Piute ... 346 381 
Rich 395 394 


UTAH (cont.) 


* “County Dem. 


Rep. 
Galt Lake 66,114 39,327 
8 367 513 
3,071 3,196 
. ° 2,095 2,345 
{,761 1,479 
2,802 1,753 
1,519 1,479 
722 9,946 
1,249 1,058 
3575 
430 325 
19,639 9,518 


‘Totals .. 150,088 97,891 


Socialist 340; total state 
vote: 248,319. 


VERMONT 


53,820 


Scattering 14; total state 
—  ———s vote; 125,361. 


VIRGINIA 
County Dem. Rep. 
Accomack 1,747 1,045 
» Albemarle 1,725 964 
\ Alleghany 1,985 1,308 
Amelia 553 295 
Amherst 2,585 442 
Appomattox 1,109 270 
Arlington 2,913 2,319 
Augusta 7,122 8,317 
g Bath . 58 504 
Bodford 2,534 1,068 
Rn Bland 762 744 
if Botetourt 1,275 1,272 
Brunswick 1,239 208 
Buchanan =. 2,826 1,971 
Buckingham 723 286 
Campbell 1,995 634 
2 Caroline 1,004 383 
if Carroll . 1,375 2,352 
if Charles City 326 139 
Charlotte 1,473 356 
] Chesterfield 2,860 901 
4 Clarke .. 816 415 
Craig .. 564 327 
Culpeper 1,022 750 
Cumberland 463 218 
4 Dickenson 2,786 1,762 
: Dinwiddie 1,096 279 
Elizabeth 
City .. 2,563 1,128 
rg Essex ... 508 179 
a Fairfax . 3,582 4,046 
4 Fauquier 2,110 1,089 
Floyd ... 630 1,424 
= Fluvanna 577 291 
Franklin 2,002 1,206 
t Frederick 1,213 938 
" Giles ... 1,703 1,203 
4 Gloucester 934 410 
; Goochland 691 230 
4 Grayson 2,607 3,298 
" Greene .. 282 393 
S) Greensville 954 279 
Halifax . 3,351 512 


~ county “Dem. 


Hanover 1,471 
Henrico. 3,056 
Henry .. 1,538 


Highland 535 
| Isle of 
Wight 1,178 
James City 317 
King and 
Queen 363 


King George 348 
King William 718 


Lancaster 666 
hee: 3... 4,470 
Loudoun 1,802 
Louisa .. 930 
Lunenburg 1,205 
Madison 616 
Mathews 615 


Mecklenburg 2,561 
Middlesex 627 
Montgomery 1,652 


Nansemond 1,398 
Nelson . 1,390 
New Kent 329 
Norfolk 5,467 
Northamp- 

ton . 1,108 
Northumber- 

Jand .. 695 
Nottoway 1,453 
Orange 1,199 
Page ... 1,653 
Patrick . 1,383 


Pittsylvania 3,492 
Powhatan 461 
Prince 


Edward 1,063 
Prince 

George 796 
Prince 

William 1,340 
Princess 

Anne . 1,959 
Pulaski . 2,155 
Rappahannock 497 
Richmond 364 
Roanoke 3,380 
Rockbridge 1,638 
Rockingham 2,104 
Russell . 2,945 
Scott ... 2,888 
Shenandoah 1,962 
Smyth .. 2,266 
Southamp- 

ton ... 1,599 
Spotsylvania 744 
Stafford . 698 
Surry ... 602 
Sussex .. 773 
Tazewell 2,832 
Warren . 1,034 
Warwick 1,849 
Washington 2,849 
Westmore- 

land .. 808 
Wise ... 4,588 
Wythe .. 1,465 
York 760 
Total 

counties 159,820 
Total ind. 

cities . 82,456 


Total Va. 242,276 


Rep ws 


107,376 


37,867 
145,243 


Prohibition 450; Socialist 


417; 


Socialist Labor 90; 


total state vote: 388,476. 


WASHINGTON 
County Dem. Rep. 
Adams .. 1,062 1,666 
Asotin .. 1,838 1,367 
Benton .. 4,233 3,905 
Chelan 6,557 7,081 
Clallam 5,441 3,551 
Clark ... 18,861 12,312 
Columbia 1,039 1,201 
Cowlitz . 10,485 6, 157 
Douglas . 1,832 1,809 


Ferry ... (792 
Franklin 1,974 
Garfield . 677 
Grant 2,354 
Grays a 

Harbor 13,803 
Island .. 1,662 
Jefferson 1,829 
King 65,308 
Kitsap . 24,016 
Kittitas 4,22 
Klickitat 2,089 
Lewis .. 706 
Lincoln 2,328 
Mason .. 3,379 
Okanogan 4,642 
Pacific 3,745 
Pend 

Oreille (,385 
Pierce .. 53,269 
San Juan 
Skagit . 9,409 
Skamania 968 
Snohomish 27,345 
Spokane 45,491 
Stevens . 3,951 
Thurston 9,708 


Wahkiakum 1,003 
Walla Walla 5,793 


Whatcom 14,787 
Whitman 5,449 
Yakima . 15,643 
Totals .. 486,774 


Socialist Labor 1,645; Pro- 
hibition 2,396; Socialist 3,- 
824; total state vote: 856,- 


328. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


County Dem. Rep. 

Barbour 3,718 3,993 
Berkeley 5,819 6,151 
Boone 6,366 3,449 
Braxton . 4,313 3,023 
Brooke 5,726 3,588 
Cabeil 23,020 19,861 
Calhoun . 2,254 1,687 
Clay .. 2,395 2,114 
Doddridge 1,000 2,611 
Fayette . 17,529 7,932 
Gilmer 2,509 1,651 
Grant 570 2,996 
Greenbrier 7,231 4,790 
Hampshire 2,485 1,638 
Hancock 7,334 4,285 
Hardy .. 2,101 1,489 
Harrison 18,028 14,408 
Jackson 2,401 4,486 
Jefferson 3,767 2,103 
Kanawha 47,400 36,488 
Lewis 3,350 4,984 
Lincoln 3,654 4,175 
Logan .. {4,692 8,000 
McDowell 19,300 11,023 
Marion . 17,640 11,584 
Marshall 7,174 7,800 
Mason .. 3,662 5,609 
Mercer .. 14,861 10,034 
Mineral 3,989 4,635 
Mingo .. 9,550 4,711 
Monongalia 10,429 9,647 
Monroe . 2,615 3,130 
Morgan . 895 2,303 
Nicholas 4,305 3,259 
Ohio ... 17,445 16,165 
Pendleton 2,177 1,838 
Pleasants 1,507 1,622 
Pocahontas 2,897 2,340 
Preston . 2,997 6,785 
Putnam 3,918 4,025 
Raleigh . 7,988 10,323 
Randolph 6,299 3,681 
Ritchie 1,650 3,963 
Roane . 3,787 4,650 
Summers 4,399 2,967 
Taylor .. 3,653 3,890 
Tucker 2,673 2,220 
Tyler 1,428 3,429 
Upshur 2,026 5,332 


Wyoming 
Totals 


Bayfield 3,362 
Brown .. 17,576 
Buffalo . 1,948 
Burnett 1,868 
Calumet 1,966 
Chippewa 6,567 
Clark 4,612 
Columbia 5,997 
Crawford 3,130 
Dane . 37,076 
Dodge 7,667 
Door ... 2,599 
Douglas 12,985 
Dunn ... 3,853 
Eau Claire 8,962 
Florence 897 
Fond du 

Lac... 99)a78 
Forest .. 2,436 
Grant .. 6,091 
Green .. 4,101 


Green Lake 2,190 


lowa ,585 
Iron 2,894 
Jackson . 3,040 
Jefferson 6,988 
Juneau. 2,857 


Kenosha 18,325 
Kewaunee 2,611 


La Crosse 12,247 
Lafayette 3,696 
Langlade 4,310 
Lincoln 2,938 
Manitowoc 11,949 
Marathon 13,192 
Marinette 6,483 
Marquette 1,016 
Milwau- 

kee ... 205,282 
Monroe 4,013 
Oconto 4,348 
Oneida 4,076 
Outagamie 9,955 
Ozaukee 3,579 
Pepin 1,029 
Pierce .. 3,033 
Polk ... 4,489 
Portage 8,678 
Price’... 3,515 
Racine 25,697 
Richland 3,109 
Rock ... 16,766 
Rusk <=.. °8,238 
St. Croix 4,930 
Sauk ... 5,690 
Sawyer 1,947 
Shawano 4,015 
Sheboygan 15,062 
Tayler, .2> 63,215 


Trempealeau 4,496 


. 392,777 
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Vernon 5,499 
Vilas ... 2,079 
Walworth 5,696 
Washburn 2,059 
Washington 3,840 
Waukesha 13,038 
Waupaca 3,879 
Waushara = 1,485 
Winnebago 12,841 
Wood .. 6,861 
Totals .. 650,413 
Socialist 13,205; Socia: 
Labor 1,002; 
vote: 1,349,152. 
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Electoral Vote for President, 1904-1944 . 


Compiled from official state records. 


me 
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Roosevelt, Prog 
Roosevelt, Dem. 
Roosevelt, Dem. 
Roosevelt, 


Taft, Rep, 
Dewey, 


i 
_ 


3 
9. 
Zea: 
6 
as 
She 
ie 


Mississippi 
Missouri 


lew Hampshire. 
New Jersey 
ew Mexico 


lorth Carolina 
a Dakota... 
| 


\klahoma 


jennsylvania... 
inode Island... 
iouth Carolina 
south Dakota... 
ennessee 


irginia 
‘ashington 
vest Virginia... 
isconsin 


*LaFollette, Progressive and Socialist candidate, 13 electoral votes. 
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Information Please Almane 


Congress 
Representatives Under Each Apportionment 


Source: The Congressional Directory. 


Note.—The apportionment based on the Sixteenth Census (1940) distributes the 435 seats in the Hi 
among the States according to the method of equal proportions. By this method the percent differ 
between the average number of Representatives per million people in any 2 States is made as small 
possible. Also, the percent difference between the average districts, i. e., the average number of persons pe 
Representative, in any 2 States is made as small as possible. By equalizing the representation of all pee 
of States, the method gives as nearly equal representation as possible to all States in proportion to thei 
population. 
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*No apportionment was made in 1920, 


ay 1793-1795 
onathan Dayton (N. J.)1 a5 1795-1799 
We .eodore Sedgwick 
_ (Mass.) 6 1799-1801 
Nathaniel Macon (N. C.) 7-9 1801-1807 

Joseph B. Varnum 

 (Mass.) 10-11 1807-1811 
Henry Clay (Ky.)2 12-13 1811-1814 
; Penaton Cheves (S. C.) 13 1814-1815 
Henry Clay (Ky.)3 14-16 1815-1820 
John W. Taylor (N. Y.) 16 1820-1821 
Philip P. Barbour (Va.) 17 1821-1823 
enry Clay (Ky.) 18 1823-1825 
John W. Taylor (N. Y.) 19 1825-1827 
Andrew Stevenson 
(Va.)4 20-23 1827-1834 

_ John Bell (Tenn.) 23 1834-1835 

James K. Polk (Tenn.) 24-25 1835-1839 

Robert M. T. Hunter : 

— (Va.) 26 1839-1841 
John White (Ky.) 27 1841-1843 
_ John W. Jones (Va.) 28 1843-1845 

John W. Davis (Ind.) 29 1845-1847 
_ Robert C. Winthrop 
__ (Mass.) 30 1847-1849 
_ Howell Cobb 31 1849-1851 
Linn Boyd 32-833 1851-1855 
_ Nathaniel P. Banks 
_ (Mass.) 34 1855-1857 


_ 1George Dent (Md.) was elected Speaker pro tempore for Apr. 20 and May 28, 1798. 


2Resigned during 2d session of 13th Congress. 


8Resigned between ist and 2d sessions of 16th Congress. 


4Resigned during 1st session of 23d Congress. 
EElected Speaker and served the day of adjournment. 


6Died between 1st and 2d sessions of 44th Congress. During 1st session, there were two Speakers pro tem- 
pore: Samuel S. Cox (N. Y.), appointed for Feb. 17, May 12 and June 19, 1876; and Milton Saylor (Ohio), ap- 


pointed for June 4, 1876. 
7Died during 2d session of 74th Congress. 


_ James L. Orr (S. C.) 
- William Pennington — 


2 1791-1793 


8Died during 3d session of 76th Congress. 


Nantiand anet 


(N. J.) BE. ok 
Galusha A. Grow (Pa.) Seas 
Schuyler Colfax (Ind.) $840 : 
Theodore M. Pomeroy { 

(N. Y.)5 PAOLA 
James G. Blaine (Maine) 41-43 
Michael C. Kerr (Ind.)6 44 
Samuel J. Randall (Pa.) rea 
J. Warren Keifer (Ohio) 47 
John G. Carlisle (Ky.) 48-50 1 
Thomas B. Reed (Maine) 51_ 
Charles F. Crisp (Ga.) 52-53 
Thomas B. Reed (Maine) 54-55 
David B. Henderson 

(Iowa) 56-57 — 
Joseph G. Cannon (Ill.) 58-61 


Champ Clark (Mo.) 62-65 
Frederick H. Gillett 
(Mass.) 66-68 
Nicholas Longworth 
(Ohio) 69-71 1925-193 
John N. Garner (Tex.) 72 1931-1933 


Henry T. Rainey (Ill.) 73 1933-1934 
Joseph W. Byrns 

(Tenn.)7 14 1935-19386 
William B. Bankhead 

(Ala.) 8 74-76 1936-1940 
Sam Rayburn (Tex.) 76-79 1940-1946 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 

(Mass.) 80 1947- 


VOTERS. The county with the greatest 
number of voters is Cook County, Illinois, 
which contains the city of Chicago. In 
1944, Cook County had a greater total of 
Democratic and Republican voters (2,200,- 
026) than any single state, except New 
York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
California. Despite the fact that 58% of the 
voters in the county were Democrats, only 
six states (outside of Illinois) had more 
Republican voters. 


New York City, which contains five coun- 
ties, had more voters in the two major 
parties than any state (outside of New 
York), except Pennsylvania, Illinois, and 
California. One of its five counties, Queens, 
was the largest county in the country car- 
ried by the Republican ticket in 1944. 


AS GOES MAINE. The old saw, “As goes — 
Maine, so goes the nation,” has probably — 
gained currency only because Maine is now © 
the only state to hold its general elections — 
in September, prior to the election for Bs 
president in November. As the following — 
table shows, the September Maine elections — 
are not even a good guide to Maine’s own 
vote in the presidential elections in recent 


years: 
% Democratic of major party vote 


Governor President 
(Sept.) (Nov.) 
DBR et rokds 6 cae 80.7 31.1 
OB Die Mince orcas ers 50.5 43.6 
LOS Gi oe herders 42.9 42.8 
TOA Oe eicdehe cite chsys 36.1 48.8 
ee eae ed are CIRC 29.7 47.5 


—Gallup Political Almanac 


House of Representatives 


f Republicans 
emocrats 


American Labor 
_ Total 


pcaved in parentheses.) 


fiMeuesesty to majority—49) i 
51. Republicans — 4 


45 d Democrats 


0 Progressive 


96 Total 


House of Representatives - 


(Necessary to majority—218) 
246 Republicans 


188 Democrats 


Progressive 
American Labor 


Total 


THE SENATE 


Be: ‘ 
(Republicans are in roman type; Democrats in italic. Expiration dates of terms are. 


President pro tempore of the Senate: Arthur H. Vandenberg. 


_——s ALABAMA 
Lister Hill (1951) 

John J. Sparkman (1949) 
ARIZONA 


Carl Hayden (1951) 
_ Ernest W. McFarland 
(1953) 


ARKANSAS 


John L, McClellan (1949) 
J. William Fulbright (1951) 


CALIFORNIA 


_ Sheridan Downey (1951) 


William F. Knowland 
(1953) 


COLORADO 


Edwin C. Johnson (1949) 
Eugene D. Millikin (1951) 
, CONNECTICUT 


_ Brien McMahon (1951) 
_ Raymond E. Baldwin 


(1953) 
DELAWARE 


C. Douglass Buck (1949) 
John J. Williams (1953) 


FLORIDA 
Claude Pepper (1951) 
Spessard L. Holland (1953) 
GEORGIA 
Walter F. George (1951) 
Richard B. Russell (1949) 
IDAHO 


Glen H. Taylor (1951) 
Henry C. Dworshak (1949) 


ILLINOIS 
Scott W. Lucas (1951) 
C. Wayland Brooks (1949) 

INDIANA 
Homer E. Capehart (1951) 
William E. Jenner (1953) 

IOWA 
George A. Wilson (1949) 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
(1951) 

KANSAS 
Arthur Capper (1949) 
Clyde M. Reed (1951) 

KENTUCKY 
Alben W. Barkley (1951) 
John Sherman Cooper 
(1949) 
LOUISIANA 
John H. Overton (1951) 
Allen J. Ellender (1949) 
MAINE 


Wallace H. White, Jr. 
(1949) 
Owen Brewster (1953) 
MARYLAND 
Millard E. Tydings (1951) 
Herbert R. O’Conor (1953) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Leverett Saltonstall (1949) 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
(1953) 
MICHIGAN 
Homer Ferguson (1949) 


Arthur H. Vandenberg 
(1953) 


MINNESOTA * 
Joseph H. Ball (1949) 4 
Edward J. Thye (1953) yy 
MISSISSIPPI . 
James O. Eastland (1949) 
John Cornelius Stennis 
(1953) * 
MISSOURI oh 
Forrest C. Donnell (1951) — 
James P, Kem (1953) 
MONTANA 
James E, Murray (1949) 
Zales N. Ecton (1953) 
NEBRASKA : 
Kenneth S. Wherry (1949) © 
Hugh Butler (1953) 
NEVADA 
Patrick McCarran (1951) 
George W. Malone (1953) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Styles Bridges (1949) 
Charles W. Tobey (1951) 
NEW JERSEY 
Albert W. Hawkes (1949) 
H. Alexander Smith (1953) 
NEW MEXICO 
Carl A. Hatch (1949) 
Dennis Chavez (1953) 
NEW YORK 
Robert F. Wagner (1951) 
Irving M. Ives (1953) 
NORTH CAROLINA 
William B. Umstead 
(1949) 7 
Clyde R. Hoey (1951) 


y 


Harry P.Cain (1953) 
WEST VIRGINIA” 

Chapman Revercomb ~ 
(1949) ea iak,* 

Harley M. Kilgore (19538) 


WISCONSIN 


Alexander Wiley (1951) 
Joseph R. McCarthy (1958) 
WYOMING a. 
Edward V. Robertson 
(1949) (oil ea 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
(1953) 


TENNESSEE 
Tom Stewart (1949) 
Kenneth McKellar (1953) 
TEXAS 
W. Lee O’Daniel (1949) 
Tom Connally (1953) 
UTAH 
Elbert D. Thomas (1951) 
Arthur V. Watkins (1953) 


VERMONT 


er Thomas (1951) 
Para H. Moore (1949) 


OREGON 
Guy Cordon (1949) 
Wayne L. Morse (1951) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Francis J. Myers (1951) 
Edward Martin (1953) 
RHODE ISLAND 
Theodore F. Green (1949) George D. Aiken (1951) 
', Howard McGrath (1953) Ralph E., Flanders (1953) 


; *Elected Nov. 4, 1947, to fill vacancy caused by death of Theodore G. Bilbo. 
4 yAppointed by Governor to fill vacancy caused by death of Josiah W. Bailey until successor is elected. 


> a 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 4 


_ (Republicans are in roman type; Democrats in italic; American Labor in SMALL CAPs. — 
‘The numerals indicate the Congressional Districts of the states, and the designation At-L he 


‘means At-Large.) 
: Speaker of the House: Joseph W. Martin, Jr. ae 
; ALABAMA 13. Norris Poulson GEORGIA 
1. Frank W. Boykin 14. Helen Gahagan Douglas 1. Prince H. Preston, Jr. 
: 2. George M. Grant 15. Gordon L. McDonough 2. E. E. Coz Ba 
3. George W. Andrews 16. Donald L. Jackson 3. Stephen Pace ; 
4. Sam Hobbs 17. Cecil R. King 4, A. Sidney Camp j 
5. Albert Rains 18. Willis W. Bradley 5. James C. Davis a 
6. Pete Jarman 19. Chet Holifield 6. Carl Vinson 
7. Carter Manasco 20. Carl Hinshaw 7. Henderson Lanham 
8, Robert E. Jones, Jr 21. Harry R. Sheppard 8. W.M. (Don) Wheeler 
9. Laurie C. Battle 22. John Phillips 9. John S. Wood 
yy 23. Charles K. Fletcher 10. Paul Brown 
ARIZONA 
At-L. Richard F. Harless COLORADO IDAHO a 
At-L. John R. Murdock 1. John A. Carroll 1. Abe McGregor Go 
SAS 2. William S. Hill 2. John Sanborn 
oe ey 3. J. Edgar Chenoweth ILLINOIS 
4 Be re eae 4. Robert F. Rockwell 1. Witla Uapeeten 
3. James W. Trimble CONNECTICUT 2 Richa ae 
ie cere evens 1. William J. Miller 4. Marita Goch 
5. Brooks Hays 2. Horace Seely-Brown, Jr. 5. Adolph J. Sabath 
6. W. F. Norrell 3. Ellsworth B. Foote 6. Thomas J. O’Brien 
7. Oren Harris 4, John Davis Lodge 7. Thovtes ie Owsas 
CALIFORNIA 5. James T. Patterson 8. Thomas S. Gordon 
1, Clarence F. Lea At-L. Antoni N. Sadlak 9. Robert J. Twyman 
2. Clair Engle 10. Ralph E. Church 
3. Leroy Johnson aN see 11. Chauncey W. Reed 
4. Franck R. Havenner At-L. J. Caleb Boggs 12. Noah M. Mason 
5. Richard J. Welch 13. Leo E. Allen 
6. George P. Miller FLORIDA 14. Anton J. Johnson 
7, John J. Allen, Jr. 1. J. Hardin Peterson 15. Robert B. Chiperfield 
8. Jack Z. Anderson 2. Emory H. Price 16. Everett M. Dirksen 
9. Bertrand W. Gearhart 8. Robert L. F. Sikes 17. Leslie C. Arends 
10. Alfred J. Elliott 4. George A. Smathers 18. Edward H, Jenison 
11. Ernest K. Bramblett 5. Joe Hendricks 19. Rolla C. McMillen 
12. Richard M. Nixon 6. Dwight L, Rogers 20, Sid Simpson 
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21. (38) 

22. Melvin Price 

23. Charles W. Vursell 

24. Roy Clippinger 

25. C. W. (Runt) Bishop 
At-L, William G. Stratton 


INDIANA 


1. Ray J. Madden 

2. Charles A. Halleck 
3. Robert A. Grant 
George W. Gillie 
Forest A. Harness 
Noble J. Johnson 
Gerald W. Landis 
Edward A. Mitchell 
Earl Wilson 

Ralph Harvey? 
Louis Ludlow 


BPOORARAAP 


BR 


IOWA 


1. Thomas E. Martin 
2. Henry O. Talle 

8. John W. Gwynne 
4, Karl M. LeCompte 
5. Paul Cunningham 
6. James I. Dolliver 
7. Ben F. Jensen 

8. Charles B. Hoeven 


KANSAS 


1. Albert M. Cole 

2. Errett P. Scrivner 
8. Herbert A. Meyer 
4. Edward H. Rees 
5. Clifford R. Hope 
6. Wint Smith 


KENTUCKY 


Noble J. Gregory 
Earle C. Clements 
Thruston B. Morton 
Frank L,. Chelf 
Brent Spence 

Virgil Chapman 

W. Howes Meade 
Joe B. Bates 

John M. Robsion 


LOUISIANA 


F, Edward Hébert 
Hale Boggs 

James Domengeaur 
Overton Brooks 

Otto E. Passman 
James H. Morrison 
Henry D. Larcade, Jr. 
A. Leonard Allen 


ESSE Std a 


UO SE a ieed eo ies 


MAINE 


Robert Hale 
. Margaret Chase Smith 
. Frank Fellows 


Whe 


MARYLAND 


. Edward T. Miller 
. Hugh A. Meade 


be 


House of Representatives—(cont.) 


3. 
4, 


= 


6. 


COON AOPRWONH 


Bee 
One 
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© ADO NE 


AagcrP CONF 


oO Ro Ne 


Edward A. Garmatz 
George H. Fallon 
Lansdale G. Sasscer 
J. Glenn Beall 


MASSACHUSETTS 


. John W. Heselton 

. Charles R. Clason 

. Philip J. Philbin 

. Harold D. Donohue 

. Edith Nourse Rogers 
. George J. Bates 

. Thomas J. Lane 

. Angier L. Goodwin 

. Charles L. Gifford 

. Christian A. Herter 

. John F. Kennedy 

. John W. McCormack 
. Richard B. Wiggles- 


worth 


. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 


MICHIGAN 


George G. Sadowski 
Earl C. Michener 
Paul W. Shafer 
Clare E. Hoffman 
Bartel J. Jonkman 


. William W, Blackney 


Jesse P, Wolcott 
Fred L. Crawford 


. Albert J. Engel 

. Roy O. Woodruff 

. Charles E. Potter‘ 

. John B. Bennett 

. Howard A. Coffin 

. Harold F. Youngblood 
. John D. Dingell 

. John Lesinski 

. George A. Dondero 


MINNESOTA 


. August H. Andresen 
. Joseph P. O’Hara 
. George MacKinnon 


Edward J. Devitt 


. Walter H. Judd 
. Harold Knutson 


H. Carl Andersen 


. John A. Blatnik 
. Harold C. Hagen 


MISSISSIPPI 


. John E. Rankin 
. Jamie L. Whitten 
. William M. Whitting- 


ton 


. Thomas G. Abernethy 
. Arthur Winstead 

. William M. Colmer 

. John Bell Williams 


MISSOURI 
Wat Arnold 


. Max Schwabe 

- William C. Cole 

. C. Jasper Bell 

. Albert L. Reeves, Jr. 


6. Marion T. Bennett 

7. Dewey Short 

8. Parke M. Banta 

9. Clarence Cannon 
10. Orville Zimmerman 
11. Claude I. Bakewell 
12. Walter C. Ploeser 
13. Frank M. Karsten 


MONTANA 


1. Mike Mansfield 
2. Wesley A. D’Ewart 


NEBRASKA 


1. Carl T. Curtis 

2. Howard H. Buffett 
3. Karl Stefan 

4. A. L. Miller 


NEVADA 
At-L. Charles H. Russell 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1. Chester E. Merrow 
2. Norris Cotton 


NEW JERSEY 


1. Charles A. Wolverton 
2. T. Millet Hand 
3. James C. Auchincloss 
4, Frank A Mathews, Jr. 
5. Charles A. Eaton 
6. Clifford P. Case 
7. J. Parnell Thomas 
8. Gordon Canfield 
9. Harry L. Towe 
10. Fred A. Hartley, Jr. 
11. Frank L. Sundstrom 
12. Robert W. Kean 
13. Mary T. Norton 
14. Edward J. Hart 


NEW MEXICO 
At-L. Antonio M. Fernan- 
dez 
At-L. Georgia L. Lusk 


NEW YORK 


1, W. Kingsland Macy 
2. Leonard W. Hall 
3. Henry J. Latham 
4, Gregory McMahon 
5. Robert Tripp Ross 
6. Robert Nodar, Jr. 
7. John J. Delaney 
8. Joseph L. Pfeifer 
9, Eugene J. Keogh 
10. Andrew L. Somers 
11, James J. Heffernan 
12. John J. Rooney 
13. Donald L. O’Toole 
14. Abraham J. Multer' 
15. Emanuel Celler 
16. Ellsworth B. Buck 
17. Frederic R. Coudert, 
Jr. 
18. Viro Marcantonio 


(4th Cia 
e House 


. Arthur G. Klein 
. Sol Bloom 
1. Jacob K. (Jack) Javits 
. Adam C. Powell, Jr. 
23. Walter A. Lynch 

4. Benjamin J. Rabin 
25. Charles A. Buckley 
26. David M. Potts 
27. Ralph W. Gwinn 
28. Ralph A. Gamble 
29. Katharine St. George 
80. Jay LeFevre 
31. Bernard W. 
_ Kearney 
32. William T. Byrne 
33. Dean P. Taylor 
34. Clarence E. Kilburn 
35. Hadwen C. Fuller 
36. R. Walter Riehlman 
37. Edwin Arthur Hall 
38. John Taber 
39. W. Sterling Cole 
40. Kenneth B. Keating 
41. James W. Wadsworth 
42. Walter G. Andrews 
43. Edward J. Elsaesser 
44, John C. Butler 
45. Daniel A. Reed 


(Pat) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


. Herbert C. Bonner 
John H. Kerr 
Graham A. Barden 
Harold D. Cooley 
John H. Folger 

. Carl T. Durham 

J. Bayard Clark 

. Charles B. Deane 

. Robert L. Doughton 
10. Hamilton C. Jones 
11. Alfred L. Bullwinkle 
12. Monroe M. Redden 


A ll 


DoOANAH 


NORTH DAKOTA 


At-L. William Lemke 
At-L. Charles R. Robertson 


OHIO 


1, Charles H. Elston 

2. William E. Hess 

. Raymond H. Burke 
William M. McCulloch 
. Cliff Clevenger 
Edward O. McCowen 
. Clarence J. Brown 
Frederick C. Smith 
Homer A. Ramey 

10. Thomas A. Jenkins 
11. Walter E. Brehm 

12. John M. Vorys 

13. Alvin F. Weichel 

14. Walter B. Huber 

15. P. W. Griffiths 

16. Henderson H. Carson 
17. J. Harry McGregor 
18. Earl R. Lewis 

19. Michael J. Kirwan 


© OH sip oo 


Soest? Se ease ae ee 
of Representatives 


20. 
21. 
22. 


2 ala 


Michael A, Feighan 
Robert Crosser 
Frances P. Bolton 


At-L. George H. Bender 


. 


Pp SAS pPeNE 


eee oe oy 


* 


09 ID OV yh OO DO 


OKLAHOMA 
George B. Schwabe 
William G. Stigler 
Carl Albert 


. Glen D. Johnson 


A. S. Mike Monroney 
Toby Morris 

Preston E. Peden 
Ross Rizley 


OREGON 
Walter Norblad 


. Lowell Stockman 


Homer D. Angell 
Harris Ellsworth 


PENNSYLVANIA 


. James Gallagher 
. Robert N. McGarvey 


Hardie Scott 
Franklin J. Maloney 


. George W.Sarbacher, Jr. 


Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 


. E. Wallace Chadwick 
Franklin H. Lichten- 


walter® 


. Paul B. Dague 


James P. Scoblick 


. Mitchell Jenkins 


Ivor D. Fenton 


. Frederick A. Muhlen- 


berg 


. Wilson D. Gillette 
. Robert F. Rich 
. Samuel K. McConnell, 


Jr. 


. Richard M. Simpson 
. John C. Kunkel 

. Leon H. Gavin 

. Francis E. Walter 

. Chester H. Gross 

. James E. Van Zandt 
. William J. Crow 

. Thomas E. Morgan 

. Louis E. Graham 

. Harve Tibbott 

. Augustine B. Kelley 
. Carroll D. Kearns 

. John McDoweil 

. Robert J. Corbett 

. James G. Fulton 

. Herman P. Eberharter 
. Frank Buchanan 


RHODE ISLAND 
Aime J. Forand 
John E. Fogarty 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
L. Mendel Rivers 
John J. Riley 

W. J. Bryan Dorn 
Joseph R. Bryson 
James P. Richards 
John L. McMillan 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


1. Karl E, Mundt 
2. Francis Case 


TENNESSEE 


1. Dayton E. Phillips 

2. John E. Jennings, Jr. 
3. Estes Kefauver 

4, Albert Gore 

5. Joe L. Evins 

6. J. Percy Priest 

T. Wirt Courtney 

8. Tom Murray 

9. Jere Cooper 
10. Clifford Davis 


TEXAS 


1. Wright Patman 
2. J. M. Combs 
3. Lindley Beckworth 
4, Sam Rayburn 
5. J. Frank Wilson 
6. Olin E. Teague 
7. Tom Pickett 
8, Albert Thomas 
9. Clark W. Thompson’ 
10. Lyndon B. Johnson 
11. W. R. Poage 
12. Wingate H. Lucas 
13. Ed Gossett 
14. John E. Lyle 
15. Milton H. West 
16, Ken Regans® 
17. Omar Burleson 
18. Eugene Worley 
19. George H. Mahon 
20. Paul J. Kilday 
21. O. C. Fisher 


UTAH 


1. Walter K. Granger 
2. William A. Dawson 


VERMONT 
At-L. Charles A. Plumley 


VIRGINIA 


1. Schuyler Otis Bland 

2. Porter Hardy, Jr. 

3. J. Vaughan Gary 

4, Patrick H. Drewry 

5. Thomas B, Stanley 

6. J. Lindsay Almond, Jr. 
7. Burr P. Harrison 

8. Howard W. Smith 

9. John W. Flannagan, Jr. 


WASHINGTON 


1. Homer R. Jones 
2. Henry M. Jackson 
3. Russell V. Mack? 
4. Hal Holmes 

5, Walt Horan 

6. Thor C. Tollefson 


7. Reid F. Murray | ag ba hoes 

8. John W.. Byrnes - ‘Deleg. J. R. Fa rin 
9. Merlin Hull 
10. Alvin E. O’Konski 


WYOMING 
At-L. Frank A. Barrett 


z , "Elected Aug. “93, 1947, to fill vacancy caused by death of Joseph J. "Mansfield. 
pe 8Elected Aug. 23, 1947, to fill vacancy caused by death of R. Ewing Thomason. 
*Elected June 6, 1947, to fill vacancy caused by death of Fred Norman. 
 10Flected Apr. 22, 1947, to fill vacancy caused by death of Robert K. Henry. 11Does not have a vote. 


a2Popular Democrat. Appointed Sept. 11, 1946, to fill vacancy in term ending Jan. 3, 1949, caused by resig 
on of Jess T, Pifiero. 18Vacancy caused. by resignation of Evan Howell. 


5 ‘Elected Nov. 4, 1947, to fill vacancy caused by resignation of Leo F. Rayfiel. 


Congressional Committees 
Source; Congressional Directory. 


Under the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, the number of standing committees 

f the Senate was reduced from thirty-three to fifteen, and committees of the House of 

epresenvatlves from forty-five to nineteen. This reduction became effective January 3, 
1947, the opening date of the 80th Congress. 


: Senate House ; 
Committees Chairman Members Chairman Members 
~ SI 
BA PELCUUEGCC acco nie Owais sf ose ee ne Hope (R, Kans.) 30 
_ Agriculture and 
BETOLESEIY ) asin ct. aes e 9 Capper (R, Kans.) nt PE Peet fA ich a 
_ Appropriations ......... Bridges (R, N.H.) 21 Taber (R, N.Y.) 43 
meeATmed /Services .......% Gurney (R, S. Dak.) 13 Andrews (R, N.Y.) 36 
- Banking and Currency ..| Tobey (R, N.H.) 13 Wolcott (R, Mich.) 27 
CiviServiee in. im. heck ss Langer (R, N. Dak.) Lh il Recrteletes eet a 
District of Columbia ...} Buck (R, Del.) 13 Dirksen (R, Il.) 25 
mmmcucation and Labor ...[ .. 2.665 re Hartley (R, N.J.) 25 
_ Expenditures in Ex- : 
ecutive Departments ..| Aiken (R, Vt.) 13 Hoffman (R, Mich.) 26 
REIEVAISCE Hee Oates eckis: cle saves = Millikin (R, Colo.) pI WAR PA recs, Sie * 
UOTE IG TIMAILOMTE 14,6 Usk creialei | ue cntele res Be Eaton (R, N.J.) 25 
Foreign Relattons ...... Vandenberg (R, Mich.) 13.) | Pan ae - 
House Administration ..| ........ ee LeCompte (R, Iowa) 26 
Interstate and Foreign . 
Commerce; ....5..6..... White (R, Maine) 13 Wolverton (R, N.J.) 2" 
SIUICHCLAVameatcen te ccvatela cd) Pal «cs Wiley (R, Wis.) 13 Michener (R, Mich.) 27 
Labor and Public Wel- 
EAL CERT Hae tereon etic 1s =k os Taft (R, Ohio) LS oo), sapstewehcere 
i Merchant Marine and 
: IB NGINORGr Rise utc eles oi! wn ei iedelne fe Weich 
PirO, and=Civil Service..| .)....4. 7: Rees *; ee a 
ee Public Hands 22. 6... ns Butler (R, Nebr.) 13 Welch (R, Calif.) 2g 
mee Public Works... .. 2... . Revercomb (R, W. Va.) 13 Dondero (R, Mich.) i 
: UULER tree ors ore OSE BORON len gol Os On: ou Allen (R, Ill.) Y 
, Rules and Adminis- 
; UTE ULOTA ane re fot Tocco ee her Brooks (R, Il.) AS. Gitecenerts 
. Un-American Activities .| ........ at Thomas (R, N.J.) R 
Bro Veterans, Affairsync. Wei. | se elem ee oe Rogers (R, Mass.) 2! 
RAVE YS a0 NI@ANS oo enciciay,|| «aus sse sto ¥9 Knutson (R, Minn.) 2 


rnia Warren (1951) | 
a eee Knous (1949) 


orgia: Melvin E. Thompson (1951) 
9: C. A. Robins (1949). 
is: Dwight H. Green (1949) 
Indiana: Ralph E. Gates (1949) 

owa: Robert D. Blue (1949) 
ansas: Frank Carlson (1949) 

ntucky: Earle C. Clements (1951) 
isiana: J. H. Davis (1948) 
ine: Horace A. Hildreth (1949) 
ryland: William Preston Lane, Jr. (1951) 
Massachusetts: Robert F. Bradford (1949) 
Bichigan: Kim Sigler (1949) 
Minnesota: Luther W. Youngdahl (1949) 
Mississippi: Fielding L. Wright (1948) 
Missouri: Phil M. Donnelly (1949) 
Montana: Sam C. Ford (1949) 
Nebraska: Val Peterson (1949) 
Nevada: Vail Pittman (1951) 


. Xen Garoluia! |e Maresh, Cherry abe 


North Dakota: Fred G. Aandahl (1949) — 
Ohio: Thomas J. Herbert (1949) tank 
Oklahoma: Roy J. Turner (1951) 
Oregon: John H. Hall (1951) 


| 


Pennsylvania: James H.Duff (1951) 


Rhode Island: John O. Pastore (1949) _ 
South Carolina: J. Strom Thurmond (195 
South Dakota: George T. Mickelson (1949 
Tennessee: Jim Nance McCord (1949) 
Texas: Beauford H. Jester (1949) F 
Utah: Herbert B. Maw (1949) 
Vermont: Ernest W. Gibson (1949) 
Virginia: William M. Tuck (1950) 
Washington: Mon C. Waligren (1949) 
West Virginia: Clarence W. Meadows (1949) | 
Wisconsin: Oscar Rennebohm (1949) ~ 
Wyoming: Lester C, Hut (1951) 
Alaska: Ernest Gruening1,2 
Hawaii: Ingram M. Stainback (1950) 2 
Puerto Rico: Jesus T. Pifiero1,3 
Virgin Islands: William H. Hastie1,2 

1No political affiliation, and term is indefinite. 


2Governor nominated by President and approved by 
Senate. 


New Hampshire: Charles M. Dale (1949) fs 
New Jersey: Alfred E. Driscoll (1950) be elected by people of Puerto fico, beginning 1948, 
National Convention Delegates, 1948 
Electoral Der stess Electoral Delegates 
State votes Dem. Rep. State votes Dem. Rep. 
MPA DAMA, oe eee 11 26 14 New Mexico ....... 4 12 8 
REZONING pone hhoys ol-je ++ 4 12 8 New) OV fiteni-.-rte 47 98 97 
MEKADISAS i. ole ule + <hege 9 22 14 North Carolina .... 14 32 26 
Galifornia: ......-..- 25 54 53 North Dakota ..... 4 8 11 
MEHTOTATO | cus b cannes 6 12 15 ODO te aide cutee 25 50 53 
Connecticut ....... 8 20 19 Oklahoma) se)... 5.5 10 24 20 
Delaware .......... 3 10 9 Oregon Wize. sana 6 16 12 
Florida .........--. 8 20 16 | Pennsylvania ...... 35 14, 73 
Georgia ..... ees). et 12 28 15 Rhode Island ...... 4 12 8 
| Sino} Seo sree 4 12 11 South Carolina .... 8 20 6 
(BERET. OLS tread etsiaote Fea 2 28 60 56 South Dakota ...... 4 8 ital 
rian s a. 2s ess 13 26 29 Tennessee .......... 12 28 22 
OV cals ck ee aise 10 20 23 TeXaS) Wh... chi ache ener 23 50 33 
MERISAS! acces ele aie. 8 16 19 MT Gea ise eet ore eee Ea 12 11 
ieentucky §....::... 11 26 25 Wermont 454. 32 6). 3 “6 9 
[Musiana. 2. ...-. 10 24 13 Wabides BUY oo Waa Ao se aba f 26 21 
PSUR Rp One 5 10 13 Washington ....... 8 20 19 
Maryland ......-- 8 20 16 West Virginia ..... 8 20 16 
Massachusetts ...... 16 36 35 | Wisconsin ......... 12 24 27 
Michigan .........- 19 42 41 AitArlojsat betes! Giedla 18k on 3 6 9 
Minnesota ........-- aa: 26 25 J METAS, aati RRO 6 3 
Mississippi ......-- 9 22 8 | Dist. of Columbia .. 6 3 
MORISSOUTY eienc ee) += 15 34 33 Hawaill on fe eee 6 5 
MEONLANG, =. <-> s'.2 + 4 12 ila Buorta micas aoa 6 2 
«erage 32 BRET eae, : a a2 Canal Zone ........ 6 
Nevada ........-:-> anemeon 2 
ies 4 12 8 Virgin Isla: 
a ares ae age 16 36 Shien leMotal pe ener ihe 531 2,300 1,093 


= 


2 


eT a ee 


ee 


Tabulated Data on State Governments 
Source; The Council of State Governments. 


Information Please Al 


Governor Legislature 
Limit 
Membership Term on reg. 

State Term Salary Sen. Rep. Sen. Rep. Meets session Salaries of members 
Alabama....... 4* $6,000 35 =: 106 ra | Biennial 60 days $10 per day 
Arizona........ 2 10,000 19 58 aes i 4 Biennial 60 days $8 per day 
Arkansas...... 2 10,000 35; 5.160 AZ Biennial 60 days $1,200 per 2 years 
California...... 4 25,000 40 80 4 2 _ Biennial none $100 monthly during term 
Colorado....... 2 10,000 35 65 Y pte’ 4 Biennial none $1,000 per regular session 
Connecticut....} 2 12,000 a0 ele Yh ays Biennial t $600 per regular session 
Delaware...... 4 7,500 17 35 4 2 Biennial 60 days $10 per day, 60 days 
Florida........ 4* 12,000 38 95 ( ed Biennial 60 days $6 per day 
Georgia. ....... 4° 12,000 54 205 Zaye Biennial 70 days $10 per day 
Idaho......... 2 7,500 44 59 2a re Biennial 60 days $10 per day, 60 days 
Illinois........ 4 12,000 51 153 y pay 2 Biennial none $5,000 per 2 years 
Indiana........ 4* 8,000 50 100 Lhe Biennial 61 days $1,200 per year 
lowase oes. os 2 12,000 50 108 4 2 _ Biennial none $1,000 per regular session 
Kansas........ 2 8,000 40 125 452 Biennial none $3 per day 
Kentucky...... 4* 10,000 38 100 rey rs Biennial 60 days $15 per day 
Louisiana. ..... 4 12,000 39 =100 4 4 © Biennial 60 days $20 per day 
Maine......... 2 §,000 So anes bY 2 2 __ Biennial none $850 per session 
Maryland...... 4 4,500 29 123 4 4 Biennial 90 days $1,000 per year 
Massachusetts..} 2 20,000 40 240 2h? Annual none $2,500 per session 
Michigan...... 2 7,500 32 100 2 2 Biennial none $3 per day 
Minnesota..... 2 12,000 67 131 4 2 Biennial 90 days $2,000, per 2 years 
Mississippi... . 4* 10,000 49 140 4 4 Biennial none $1,000 per regular session 
Missouri....... 4° 10,000 34 154 4 2 Biennial none $125 per month 
Montana....... 4 7,500 56 $0 4 2 Biennial 60 days $10 per day 
Nebraska...... 2 7,500 Pe 43t ‘ 2 Biennial none $1,744.18, per 2 years 
Nevada........ 4 7,600 17 43 Rr Biennial 60 days $15 per day 
New Hampshire} 2 6,000 24 399 2 2 Biennial none $200 per session; presiding 

officers $250 per session 
New Jersey....| 4 20,000 21 60 4 2 ‘Annual none $3,000 per year 
New Mexico....} 2 10,000 24 49 4 2 Biennial 60 days $10 per day 
New York...... 4 25,000 56 150 2 2. Annual none $2,500§ per year 
North Carolina .| 4° 10,500 50 120 FAD ae Biennial none $600 per session 
North Dakota...| 2 6,000 49 113 CN 4 Biennial 60 days $5 per day, 60 days 
Ohio.......... 2 10,000 360s «139 Be Biennial none $2,000 per year 
Oklahoma...... 4" 6,500 44 «118 4 2 Biennial none $6 per day for 60 days, then $2 
per day 
Oregon........ 4 10,000 30 60 , ey Biennial 50 days $8 per day, 50 days 
Pennsylvania...| 4* 18,000 50 208 4 2 Biennial none $3,000 per session : 
Rhode Island...| 2 8,000 44 100 ree es Annual none $5 per day; 60 days only 
South Carolina.| 4* 7,500 46 124 4 2 Annual hone $1,000 per year 
South Dakota...| 2 8,500 35 75 2 2 Biennial 60 days $1,050, 60 days 
Tennessee..,.. 2 8,000 33 99 22 Biennial none $4 per day, 75 days 
FEXAS  ohiaty ox 2 12,000 31 150 eae Biennial none $10 per day for 120 days; then 
$5 per day 
Dah hee cast 4 7,500 23 60 4 2 Biennial 60 days $300 per year 
Vermont....... 2 8,000 30 246 2 2 Biennial none $600, per 2 years 
Virginia........ 4* 10,000 40 100 4 2 Biennial 60 days $720 per session 
Washington....] 4 6,000 46 99 4 2 Biennial 60 days $5 per day and mileage 
West Virginia...| 4* 10,000 32 94 4 2 Biennial 60 days $500 per year 
Wisconsin...... 2 10,000 33 100 4 2 Biennial none $2,400 per session 
Wyoming......] 4 8,000 27 56 4 2 Biennial 40 days $12 per day 
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*Not eligible to succeed himself. +First Wednesday after first Monday in June following organization. 


tUnicameral legislature. §Under an Amendment t 
Legislators are permitted to fix their own salaries a 


MOST DEMOCRATIC COUNTY. Armstrong 
County, South Dakota, an unorganized 
county (part of an Indian reservation) on 
the Missouri River was the most Demo- 
cratic county in 1944. Four votes were re- 


ported cast, all for Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


o the State Constitution passed in the election of 1947, thi 
bove this figure. 


MOST REPUBLICAN BIG CITY. For 
Wayne, Indiana, was the most Republicar 
of the cities which had more than 100,001 
population. The Republican presidentia 
ticket polled 56.9% of the major party vote 

—Gallup Political Almana 
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1Registration is required in all states except Arkansas and North Dakota. Although poll or head taxes are 

levied in several other states, those listed here make payment of the tax a condition for voting. ®°Georgia and ~ 

South Carolina’s minimum voting age is 18. In all other states the minimum age is 21, pe 


CONGRESSIONAL APPORTIONMENT 


Four States—Delaware, Nevada, Vermont The two most conspicuous examples of 
sand Wyoming—have one Congressman differences in size are the Fifth and the 
seach, the minimum guaranteed each state Seventh Districts in Dlinois, both in the 
tby the Constitution. In the remaining Chicago area. The 1940 population of the — 
“states there is, on the average, one Con- Fifth District was 112,116, and of the Sev- 
gressman for each 301,669 people, as enth District 914,053. The smallest con- 
enumerated in the census of 1940. gressional district in the country, how- 

Not all congressional districts approach ever, is the State of Nevada, with 110,247 
ithis average figure, however, due to un- people in 1940, which elects one Congress~ 
sven districting, or failure to redistrict man by virtue of the Constitutional re- 
ithin the state. Fifteen districts had quirement of at least one member of the 


senough people in 1940 to warrant two Con- House for each State. 
essmen in 1944. —Gallup Political Almanac 


WASHINGTON 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 
by 


ELMER DAVIS 


News Analyst for the American Broadcasting Company, 
former Director of the O.W.I. 


a WASHINGTON year usually begins on the day after election. But the last Elec . 
tion Day commenced not merely a new year but a new era in the opinion of Senato: 
Taft, who said next morning, “For the first time in fourteen years the United States is 
no longer in a state of emergency.” The history of 1947 could be summed up as a 
demonstration that Mr. Taft was mistaken; together with the gradual recognition of that 
fact, however late and reluctant, by the leaders of Congress including Mr. Taft himself. 
pif there had been nothing but domestic affairs to worry about he might have been right; 
but it was a year of deepening crisis abroad, which eventually backfired on the domestic 
economy. f 
The leaders of the new Congress, with a Republican majority in both Houses, had not 

“ foreseen that; they came in behaving as if they thought the country had gone back to 
normalcy (though they avoided that ill-omened word). In their opinion the primary 
- duties of the new Congress were to enact a more stringent labor-relations law; to reduce 
government expenditures; and to provide relief for the American taxpayer, whom some 
regarded as the most miserable of all God’s creatures in a suffering world. They stood 
by tax reduction to the end—a policy twice thwarted by presidential vetoes which were 
barely sustained; they passed a labor-relations law which, on the basis of early experi- 
ence, seemed likely to disappoint both the hopes of its sponsors and the fears of its oppo- 
nents; they made some modest reductions in government expenditures but they gave 
Congressional approval to new policies, and new expenditures, that could not have been 
foreseen when Congress met. Nothing is harder for public men than to realize that the 
premises on which they had based their policy were mistaken, but this Congress did 
that. The recognition was implicit, not explicit. It came hard, but Congress finally did 
recognize at least the most important facts of the situation, and did what had to be 
done in its opening session. 

None of which was in prospect just after election, when the President’s prestige was at 
low-water mark and leaders of the new Congress were promising to start each day’s 
session with a prayer and end with a probe. (Such probes as were eventually started 
came to little; the prayers may have been more efficacious.) President and Congressional! 
leaders, Just after the election, had promised cooperation in all matters involving the 
national welfare; but, as expected, there turned out to be considerable argument late! 
as to where the line fence ran between national welfare and partisanship. But before 
Congress met, the President, with the aid of Secretary of the Interior Krug, had regainec 
a good deal of his lost prestige by taking on, and licking, John L. Lewis. 

' The government was still operating the coal mines; Mr. Lewis had signed a contrac 
with it in the previous May; but just before election he decided that the contract hac 
been “breached” by government action, and in due course so notified his United Min¢ 
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ained in the doctrine of “no contract, no work.” A Federal court ordered him 

‘notice; he did not, and his miners went out anyway. Whether the con- 
: fact been broken has not been determined even yet; what the courts even- | 
ally held ‘was that Mr. Lewis had no right to make that determination by his own — 
at. He and his union were tried for contempt of court and found guilty; he was fined _ 
en thousand dollars and the union was fined a quarter of a million for each day of the c 
rike. With that he called it off pending appeal to the Supreme Court; which in due 
course affirmed the verdict, though with a sharp reduction in the union’s fine. nih 

Not since Firpo for a moment knocked Dempsey out of the ring had there been such ms 
an upset. Dempsey eventually came back and so may Lewis; but for the moment Lewis © 
ad gone down, and Truman correspondingly went up. Early in January he further 
engthened himself by filling the vacancy left by the resignation of Secretary of State — 
3yrnes with the appointment of General Marshall, whom the President called the 
preatest living American and whose selection was universally applauded. For the greatest : 
living American—an estimate which many shared—the White House would seem the — 
groper ultimate destination. But General Marshall was known to have no such am- 
dition; he promptly announced that he was not a candidate and could not be drafted—a 
ecision which at least greatly eased his relations as Secretary of State with a Congress 
full of aspirants to the presidency. 

F The new Congress came in on January 2nd. Republican leadership in the Senate was 
effectively divided between Mr. Vandenberg on foreign affairs and Mr. Taft on domestic 
issues, neither of whom trespassed on the other’s property. In the House, Speaker Joe ~— 
Martin headed a group which managed to keep that unruly body pretty well in control. 4 
But Congress had to fit itself into the new framework created by the Legislative Reor- — 
ganization Act; which among other reforms had greatly reduced the number of com- 
mittees. Carrying out its provisions was made much easier by the change in party con- — i 
trol; nevertheless, before the session was over the reduction of committees had been so 
compensated by a proliferation of subcommittees that there was little saving in mem- 
bers’ time. The Reorganization Act also provided for a legislative budget; the money 
committees of the two Houses were to get together, decide how much should be ‘spent in 
the coming year, and hold all appropriations under that ceiling. The event proved that 
however sound this procedure might be in normal times, when needs for expenditure 
are calculable, it had little relevance to this unpredictable age; but even before that 
became clear, the Legislative Budget Committee had already fought itself to a stand- 
still. 

The President’s budget had estimated government expenditure for the coming fiscal 
year at thirty-seven and a half billion dollars, with revenue somewhat higher (in fact it 
proved considerably higher). This was a bookkeeping figure, with little relation to cash 
income and outgo; but it was far too high for the Republicans, who had promised 
reductions running all the way up to ten billion. Just what the “mandate” of the 
voters had been, however, remained a matter of dispute even in the majority party. The 
Joint Budget Committee, under House leadership, voted to reduce the President’s esti- 
mate by six billion, but the Senate Republicans would go for no greater cut than four 
and a half billion. On the objective, to the end of the session, the two Houses never 
could get together; and the result was considerably lower than either. 

Under the vigorous lead of Chairman John Taber, who had promised to go after 
expenditures with a meat ax, the House Appropriations Committee did try hard. Some- 
times it also tried intelligently; the recommendations of Mr. Plumley’s subcommittee on 
the Navy budget made sense, if you were going to materially reduce the Navy budget; 
and the cuts made by the Dirksen subcommittee in the agriculture appropriation were 


usibly defended on grounds of national policy. But these latter were bitterly opposed 
with better luck in the Senate. The 


pla 
by the farm ploc—unsuccessfully in the House but 
State Department was drastically cut, just when we most need a State Department; so 


was the Department of the Interior, often in activities which conflicted with the interest 


en done with a butcher knife. Appraisals of the total reduction ran from a billi 
ays quarter, by some of the Democrats, to upwards of seven billion (including scis- 
sion ¢ nexpended past appropriations) by some of the Republicans; my perso} al 
omputation makes it about two billion in real money, But government bookkeep 
3 cc Lex; you can find figures to justify any of these estimates, high or low. 


and Means Committee, had called for a twenty percent across-the-board red 
f personal income taxes, retroactive to January 1st. Mr. Knutson had vigoro 
ocated this in the campaign and believed that the electoral victory was a mand 
his program; but some of his Republican colleagues disagreed. Before the bill came 
. House floor it had been amended to give greater percentage reduction to the 
» less to the rich; after it passed the House the Senate changed it to take effec 
at he beginning of the fiscal, not the calendar year. But the President vetoed it as 
‘neither the right kind of tax reduction, nor at the right time; and by a margin of ty 0 
Ee -yot s the ‘House sustained him. Supporters of tax reduction claimed that veto of such 
a bill, while not contrary to the letter of the Constitution, was an unprecedented de- 
fiance of its spirit; so they tried again. Once more a veto, this time overridden in the 
House but sustained by the Senate; leaving a possible issue for next year’s Presidential 
campaign, on which each side was confident that it had the better story. . 
But the most bitterly fought issue of the session was the labor-relations bill. Intro- 
‘duced in the House by Mr. Hartley of New Jersey, it was described as a bill of rights for 
the workingman, freeing him from the tyranny of union leaders. Union leaders objected 
that it left him defenseless against the tyranny of the employer; they called it a slave- 
_ labor bill, Before the year was out all the more extreme statements, both for and 
_ against it, began to look like nonsense; but it made a great uproar at the time. Con- 
taining drastic restrictions on union activity, it was eventually passed in the House by a 
eS majority of Democrats as well as Republicans; but in the Senate it ran into trouble. 
_ Republican insurgents maintained that its subject matter properly fell into four sepa- 
r rate bills, two of which the President would probably have signed; but the Senate 
ae Republican conference voted to put it all together as the House had done—something 
ey which Mr. Hartley later described as the essential triumph of his strategy—so that the 
__ White House would have to take it or leave it, good and bad, all in one piece. Mr. Taft 
ef personally undertook its sponsorship; but he had a continuing fight in committee 
a against Aiken, Morse and Ives, who were sometimes sustained by the full Senate; so that 
: what came out was considerably more moderate than the House bill. But in conference, 
the House got the better of most adjustments; and what was eventually passed by a 
: bipartisan majority in both Houses was seldom clear, and sometimes self-contradictory. 
It was vetoed, as expected; but the President’s message ignored some points in the 
bill which he himself had advocated, and suggested some interpretations that seemed 
farfetched. The veto was promptly overridden in both Houses; so the advocates of 
labor-law revision had got their way. What else they had got was doubtful. Mr. Taft 
and Mr. Hartley promptly disagreed as to what the Taft-Hartley Act meant, and the 
next big union contract made it uncertain whether it meant anything at all. More than 
any one other individual, John L. Lewis was responsible for the climate of public 
opinion which made the Taft-Hartley Act possible; yet two weeks after its passage he 
signed an agreement with the mine owners which provided, in substance, that they 
pay no attention to the Taft-Hartley Act—an example which other unions followed. 
Congress did other things besides tax reduction, budget reduction, and labor-lay 
revision, It enacted the bill for federation of the armed forces; but it let the draft lay 
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» and showed little interest in the universal military training which the army 
anted. It ignored the social legislation recommended by Senator Taft as well as that 
hich the President had long been urging. But it passed and sent on to the state 
legislatures a constitutional amendment providing that hereafter no President could 
_have more than two elective terms—in other words, there must be no more Roosevelts. _ 
(By Republican theory, based on the leadership of a group, not an individual, we never 
“need them.) And it took up and enacted a Presidential succession law which Mr. Truman 
himself had recommended two years earlier; providing that in the absence of a Vice 
‘President, the Speaker should be next in succession, and then the President pro tem of 
the Senate, instead of the Secretary of State as theretofore. The Republicans had little 
to do but repeat the President’s arguments; the Democrats, estopped from opposing a 
Measure he had recommended, concentrated in the Senate on trying to put the chief 
of that body ahead of the Speaker. Behind that was the conviction that Speaker Martin, 
well liked as he is, would be a less effective President in case of need than Senator Van- 
denberg. But Mr. Vandenberg, loyal to his party, successfully led the fight against him- 
self; and the Congressional majority thus guaranteed that George Marshall could never 
become President, even by accident. 

For the first time in fourteen years, the Republicans had had a chance to show what 
they could do affirmatively, not in mere opposition. Whatever may be the estimate of 
their accomplishment, some of their leaders had clearly gained in stature. Senator 
Taft had proved himself one of the great leaders of Congress, in the sense that he under- 
stood what its machinery could and could not do, and that he had that instinct for 
the possible which Bismarck called the essence of politics. Moreover he went out in front 
on the thorniest issues, and made his position clear with a frankness to which the coun- 
try is not accustomed in aspirants to the Presidency; nobody, conservative or liberal, 
would agree with him all the time, but nobody could help admiring his courage and 
candor. Senator Millikin, as chairman of the Finance Committee, had displayed an 
admirable realism and coolness of judgment; and Senator Hickenlooper showed both 
tact and good sense in his handling of the long and ridiculous inquiry into David 
Lilienthal’s fitness for the chairmanship of the Atomic Energy Commission. In the 
House, Speaker Martin usually kept his followers in hand, and his influence improved 
some legislation. Of the new committee chairmen (far more powerful in the House than 
in the Senate, and chosen of course by seniority) some were excellent, one or two 
were major misfortunes. Democratic leaders found life easier when they were frankly in 
the minority than in past years, when they had had to struggle against a bipartisan 
coalition; and some eminent Democratic followers who had seldom voted with their 
party when it was nominally in control rallied to it loyally, when there was no longer 
any danger that their votes could accomplish anything positive. 

But the real hero of the session, in the judgment of many, was Senator Vandenberg; 
for international problems loomed higher and more formidable as the year went on, and 
he practically dragged the administration’s foreign policy through Congress on his 
shoulders. (He had valiant support from Chairman Eaton of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, but Mr. Eaton was suspect to many of his colleagues; he knew more about 
foreign affairs than they felt a good American should.) Europe had begun to struggle 
back to its feet when a winter of unprecedented severity beat it down; America was 
called on for more help, and Washington’s problems abroad reacted powerfully on 
Washington at home. A Congress which had expected normalcy found itself overboard 
in strange waters; the marvel is not that it swam ashore so late but that it got there 
at all. On February 27th the President called Congressional leaders of both parties to 
the White House and told them that the hard-up British would have to unload their 
financial commitments to Turkey and Greece. Turkey was under Russian diplomatic 
pressure; Greece was bedeviled by a Communist insurrection supported by the Com- 
munist nations to the north. If the British moved out and we did not move in, some- 
body else would; thereby upsetting the strategic balance not only of the Near East 
but of the whole Mediterranean. : 


students of jorid. btgins/ hed long. seen ‘this coming, some ¢ yi there was 
Be iscient afterward that the State Department should have seen it coming, and i 
\ 8 warning, long before. But aside from the fact that bad news is never welcome, 
that. “expensive news would be particularly unwelcome to a Congress hell-bent 1 
economy, the State Department could hardly have foreseen the calamitous winter of 
1946-47, nor for that matter the almost equally calamitous drought of the follow: ng 
summer, which made all European problems more acute. At any rate, the Preside i 
came before Congress on March 12th and pronounced what was to become known as 

Be. the Truman Doctrine—that we must support free peoples who are resisting attempted 
_ subjugation by armed minorities or by outside pressure. To that end he asked Congress 
sto appropriate four hundred million dollars for economic assistance to Turkey and 
Greece; and further, he asked them to do it by March 31st. + 3 
As a veteran of Congress, Mr. Truman must have known there was no hope of that. 
_ The end of March was supposed to be the deadline for withdrawal of British financial 
= support from Greece; but the suspicion that the deadline was elastic proved correct, and 
_ fortunately so. For it took two months to get the bill authorizing this action through 
_ Congress; and even then the job was only half done. Authorizations normally include 
no appropriation; for that, a separate bill is required. And so great is the jealousy be- 
_ tween the major committees in the House of Representatives that sometimes both the 
Be Appropriations Committee (without whose approval the House seldom votes money) 

au and the Rules Committee (without whose approval no bill comes quickly to the floor) 

' f insist on holding hearings on matters already extensively explored by other com- 
_ mittees. So it was this time; the money the President had asked for was finally voted 
& four and a half months after he made his request. Luckily Chairman Eaton had in- 
_ serted in the authorization bill permission for a hundred-million-dollar advance by the 

- Reconstruction Finance Corporation; so the program which the President had hoped 
to start at the end of March finally got going in the middle of May instead of having 
to wait till the end of July. It was not a happy omen for the greater and more urgent 
program that was later to be proposed. 

Meanwhile the Truman Doctrine had been attacked from both the right and the 
left; it proved to be one of the rare issues on which Henry Wallace and the Chicago 
Tribune were in substantial agreement. It would, said its opponents, mean war; so 
not only radicals who hoped for cordial relations with Russia were against it, but isola- 
tionists who still believed that we could ensure world peace by staying at home. But 
there were other objections. The current Greek government was, as the President had 
admitted, not an appetizing object of support. Would we give it all-out backing, and 
thereby lay ourselves open to the charge of supporting near-Fascist reaction; or try to 
reform it and thus incur the odium of interference in the internal affairs of a sovereign 
state? (Eventually, and wisely, we did the latter.) It was said that we were by-passing 
the United Nations, as we were; the impotence of the United Nations before Russian 
obstruction gave us good reason for doing so, but that argument eventually had to be 
met by an amendment, proposed by Mr. Vandenberg, pledging us to step out if ever 
the United Nations felt itself able to take over. 

It was also said that the sudden pronouncement of the Truman Doctrine made prac- 
tically hopeless Secretary Marshall’s task at Moscow, where the Big Four foreign min- 
isters were making still another attempt to write a peace treaty for Germany. But the 
record of the Moscow conference, which ended in practically total futility, makes it 
doubtful if the Russians would have agreed with the other negotiators anyway. It was 
alleged, truly enough, that we were proposing to do in Greece exactly what we had re- 
fused to do in the comparable, though far more complex, situation in China; that we 
could not hope to contain Russian expansion everywhere on earth; and that the brusque 
promulgation of the new policy had injected an atmosphere of crisis and peril into 
international relations. But the crisis was there, even before attention was called to it; 
_ the language of the doctrine certainly had an unfortunate influence on Congressional 
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( s that might better have been left unsaid 
wa ntended that without this spectacular presentation Congress might n 
n sufficiently impressed to act at all. ae 


d on both sides that m 


nded in the same man but economy was the real obstacle, not only to the Greek- 
urkish bill but to the measure providing three hundred and fifty million dollars for 


ad been based were mistaken, that normalcy was still around the corner. 


cost more, and would afflict the economizers with greater pain. Foreshadowed by a 
speech of Undersecretary of State Acheson in Mississippi in May, it was set forth by 


Secretary Marshall at Harvard on June 5th. Europe, he said, faced economic, social, and © 


d0litical deterioration of a very grave character—deterioration which would have seri- 

consequences on the American economy—unless for the next three or four years it 
20uld get help from outside; chiefly from us. But that help should not be given on a 
piecemeal basis as crises develop; it should be not a palliative but a cure. We could not 
burselves draw up a plan for European reconstruction; but if the nations of Europe 


| may be true; for the core of Congressional opposition was made up of men . 
ere against the Truman Doctrine because it would cost money, when they had _ 
romised to cut expenses and relieve the taxpayer. Economy and isolationism often _ 


slief abroad, which narrowly escaped being whittled down to half size. Yet the ae, 
areek-Turkish bill, and its appropriation, finally passed; because most of Congress had. 
alized, however they hated to admit it, that the hypotheses on which their program © 


But before action was completed on this program another was in sight that would i 


sould get together and do so we ought to support it—so far, said General Marshall 7 


orudently, as may be practical. 

Analysts have discovered a great difference between this and the Truman Doctrine; 
aut it is a difference in tactics, not in objective. We want, said General Marshall, to 
sxreate in Europe the conditions in which free institutions can exist; which is what we 
want in Greece too. Our policy, he added, is not directed against any country or doc- 
Tine but against hunger, poverty, desperation and chaos; any government that wanted 
0 work for recovery could have our help. But any government which tried to block the 
covery of other countries, any government or party which tried to perpetuate human 
nisery for its own political profit, would meet with our opposition. One government, 
yorking through its stooges, and one party had tried to do that in Greece; but we 
1oped they would not try to do so in western Europe. 

This clear implication that the Russians, too, could come into the Marshall plan if 
hey wanted to, disarmed a good deal of the opposition that the Truman Doctrine had 
roused; but once more they chose to behave like Russians. Coming to Paris on invi- 
ation of the French and British, Mr. Molotov proposed that European nations make up 
4 “shopping list” of what they need and ask us for it; but he would have no general 
econstruction program by international action. Further, he warned the French and 
sritish not to go into such a plan against Russian disapproval—a gesture which is to 
late the high-water mark of Russian efforts at domination, and which made ridiculous 
heir professed fear of Marshall-plan interference with national sovereignty. 

The British and French rebuffed that challenge, decided to go ahead anyway, and 
nvited the rest of Europe (except Spain) to come in too. Fourteen of the smaller 
ations did come in; the eight in the Russian shadow had to decline, though the 
oles and Czechs at least would have accepted but for Russian displeasure. The sixteen- 
ation conference met in mid-July, hoping to have its plan ready by September ist. 
rom the outset they had American advisers and when they came up with a prelimi- 
ary estimate that they would need thirty billion dollars in the next four years, those 
dvisers—notably Undersecretary of State Will Clayton—told them that that was too 
4uch. Whether or not it was more than they need, it was feared—perhaps rightly—that 

request for so much would scare Congress into refusing anything; though it remains a 
uestion whether less than they need would not be money thrown away. At any rate 
ney tried again and came out—three weeks later—with a revised schedule calling for 
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sixteen billion from the United States and six billion from the rest of the westel 
hemisphere; on the somewhat shaky assumption that prewar trade relations with easte! 
Europe could presently be restored. fre 

That was still a lot of money; and more and more, frightened American conserv: 
tives were beginning to talk about the inadequacy of American resources, about ' 
paramount need to maintain our strength at home—where business was indeed bo 
ing, but with prices rising so fast as to threaten an early end to happy days for the pre 
ducer. Prosperity—if that was what to call it—depended in some degree on an imme 
volume of exports, for which most of our overseas customers could no longer pay wi 
out some new provision; but some men were alarmed about the danger of sending to 
much abroad, and had less to say about the danger of letting Europe collapse. The Presi 
dent had taken note of these fears and had appointed committees to find out hoy 
much we have and how much we can spare. But the House of Representatives, claimin: 
its right to be a “full-fledged partner” in foreign affairs—not without excuse, sinc 
foreign policy nowadays seems usually to require an appropriation—refused to be con 
tent with the reports of the President’s committees; or of the sixteen-nation confer 
ence; or even of its own Foreign Affairs committee, darkly suspected of knowing some 
thing about that subject. The House chose a select group of nineteen, representing al 
its major standing committees, to go to Europe, see for themselves, and make a repor 
which would certainly have greater influence on Congressional action than the opinioy 
of anybody else, at home or abroad. 

It had begun to be apparent that the question was not only whether Congress woul 
act, but how soon. Reconvening in January, Congress would have its hands full wit! 
regular legislation, to say nothing of the preliminary skirmishes of the presidential cam 
paign which would take more and more of its time; in that congestion the Marshal 
Plan would certainly be delayed and might get lost. Also, it was becoming clear tha 
some nations—France and Italy in particular—would need help in a hurry, probabl 
before the session could even begin. The logical answer was a special session, late in th 
fall, when all the reports on European needs and American resources were available. Bu 
the President was reluctant to call it; he knew that once assembled, Congress coul 
take up anything it chose, and the Marshall Plan might be laid aside for somethin 
that promised to be better campaign material in 1948. 

Yet day by day other causes increased both the pressure for a special session, an 
the danger of a special session. Food prices in the United States had been climbing up 
ward, with minor fluctuations, ever since price controls had been crippled and thei 
killed in 1946—prices seeking their natural level, as the enemies of OPA had promise 
us, and seeking it somewhere beyond the stars. Steel prices had been boosted after th 
signing of the new coal contract and other industrial prices were likely to follow. Fo 
all of which—especially the rise in food prices—exports to Europe began to be blamec 
They were certainly a factor, but even such conservative leaders as Taft and Hoove 
acknowledged that they were not the dominant factor. But men who had never though 
much of Europe before began to find it a useful alibi for the consequences of their ow- 
policies; and the economy-isolationist group which had never liked aid to Europe any 
way began to tell us that prices at home would come down if we quit pouring ou 
surplus into what they called the European rathole. 

Continuance of food exports, it began to be clear, would entail reduced consumptio: 
at home; voluntary rationing was advocated by various public figures but few peopl 
had much faith in its efficacy; yet compulsory rationing would require action by Con 
gress, as would restoration of the price controls from which the nation had escaped wit: 
@ yell only a year before. As prices went on up there was increasing demand for a specie 
session to do something about them; and some enthusiasts added the demand for en 
actment of various other reforms which may be desirable, but would not appeal to thi 
conservative Hightieth Congress. 


On September 29th the President called in the leaders of Congress, of both parties, an 


mM 


able difficulties—mostly created by confusion and cross talk in the admin 
—b ut finally began to hit its stride. The executive branch of government was scrap: 
ery barrel in sight to find funds that could be made available to France and Italy wit 


nn began to return from their travels with varying reports and opinions, but m 
them had drawn the conclusion that Europe needed help and needed it soon. s 


i—only a week after the committees met to consider what to lay before it 


airman Eaton of the House Foreign Affairs Committee promised to try for the miracle 
getting a report in that time. EAs 


The President, however, had set down first in his call for the special session the need a 
doing something about the rising cost of living at home; emergency aid for Europe _ 


as listed afterward, whether or not it was regarded as of secondary importance. Re- 
‘publican leaders accused him of playing politics in bracketing the two topics—even 


though some of them had been blaming exports to Europe for rising prices. It soon be-_ 
same apparent that while the President could count on at least the necessary minimum 
f cooperation for immediate foreign aid, there would be little if any agreement on do- 


mestic issues—above all on who was to blame for high prices and what to do about them, 


the reassembling of Congress on November 17th actually marked the beginning of sy 
new year in Washington—which, as nobody in Congress or the executive branch forgot 
Las ees ec! 


for a moment, would be the year of a presidential election. 
: 


* 
RADIO 
by 


JOHN CROSBY 
Radio Critic, N. Y. Herald Tribune and Syndicated Newspapers — 


ie 1946 everyone criticized radio. In 1947 radio criticized everyone else. This past year 
the broadcasters not only discovered their own critical powers but exhibited a spurt of 
creative energy which in some respects refuted their critics and in all respects greatly 
surprised them. Certainly the most important new contribution of the year was the 
growth and development of documentary broadcasts. The Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 


tem spent approximately $200,000 on the production of hour-long documentaries which 


explored the fields of housing, atomic energy, medical care, juvenile delinquency and 


other public problems. Close behind CBS was the American Broadcasting Company which 
produced a number of notable documentaries on schools, slums and other subjects. 
While documentary broadcasts are not new, the tone of these broadcasts was decidedly 
new. In past years a documentary would have boasted that American schools possessed. 
more gymnasiums than those of any other nation on earth. In 1947 the broadcasters had 
acquired a refreshing scepticism. The new type of documentary complained sharply and 
astutely that, while we possessed a lot of gymnasiums, we had not nearly enough good 
teachers; our teaching methods were outmoded; our textbooks were antiquated. 
Critical and reflective thinking were evident in many other broadcasts besides docu- 
mentaries. Again leading the way, CBS attempted valiantly and sometimes successfully 
to explain the shortcomings and expound the glories of broadcasting in a series called 
“Time For Reason—About Radio.” In addition, it struck back sharply at one of its prin- 


> Wa 5 ot ? 
cerities, "he hawepeper, in a week ly program cal 
the CBS news staff analyzed and criticized th handling news 
A most overnight this became one of the most widely discussed progr: a 
press took the onslaught with good humor and Editor And Publisher printed th 
“text of the first broadcast. ~ 
Besides fighting back, the broadcasters—or at least the more thoughtful broadcast C1 
tried to correct some of the more criticized aspects of radio. The National Association ¢ of 
- Broadcasters drew up a new code regulating commercialism, crime shows, children’s 
pss and many other types of programs. The code has been adopted by the board 
- directors but is subject to some revision of its commercial aspects. The code has not ye 
: Piveats approved by the general membership of the N.A.B. and even when and if it is, tk 
‘ i N.A.B. faces the difficult task of enforcing it. The millenium has not yet arrived. A: 
As for new programs, there was a great deal of experiment in ’47, some of it good, some 
of it awful but all of it indicative of a rather unusual courage on the part of the broad= 
casters. The Mutual Broadcasting System, for example, produced a Greek classic The 
Trojan Women with lamentable results. Nevertheless, it deserves an A for effort. CBS 
on the other hand came up with a brand new and very bright idea called “CBS Is There.” 
This was a sort of replay of great historical incidents, such as the assassination of Lin- 
- coln, broadcast just as if CBS had covered the event. In a fine burst of altruism, the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company sponsored a magnificent public service program 
_ called “The Greatest Story Ever Told,” a dramatization of the New Testament. The only 
advertising on the program was the simple announcement that Goodyear presented it. 
At the opposite extreme was a new and downright alarming program called “Candid 
Microphone.” On this little horror, a man named Allen Funt who invented the idea cir- 
culated around New York pestering innocent citizens into discussing their wives or the 
_ price of oranges and recording the conversation through a concealed microphone. Sey- 
_ eral newspapers remarked bitterly that this was an unwarranted intrusion on privacy but 
at year’s end it was going great guns. 

In a rather timid attempt to break away from the dominance exercised by the adver- 
tising agency over programs, the four networks dipped more deeply into program pro- 
duction than ever before. CBS boldly presented fifteen or so of its own shows, notably 

“Doorway To Life,” a magnificent dramatic series on child psychology, and “Studio One,” 
_ an unusually adult, hour-long dramatic program. Mutual and ABC also went in heavily 
for production, NBC whose schedule was almost completely filled with sponsored pro- 
grams showed the least inclination toward experimentation. 

: Another faint but heartening trend was the diminishing popularity of give-away 
shows, one of the worst plagues on the air. In a poll of advertising agencies by Tide 
magazine, 49 percent of the advertising executives declared they wouldn’t advise a client 
_ to sponsor such programs and only 7 percent said they would. In another poll taken by 
Billboard, station program directors voted overwhelming disapproval of give-aways. The 
_ only favorable vote came from the audience who continued listening in distressing 
numbers, 

| A few fresh personalities emerged during the year. Easily the most discussed new 
comedian in many, many years was Henry Morgan, whose popularity continued to grow. 
Jack Paar, the summer replacement for Jack Benny, won such wide acclaim with his 
witty satire that he was given his own program for the winter. The most publicized new 
singer of the year was a Miss Margaret Truman, who made her debut with the Detroit 
Symphony over ABC. However, the most spectacular new personality is really a very old 
one. After years of semi-retirement, Al Jolson was catapulted into the limelight by the 
motion picture “The Jolson Story.” He immediately became the most sought-after guest 
star in radio. Since his appearance had an almost magic effect on Hooper ratings, Jolson 
was soon offered a dozen shows of his own. The sixty-year-old mammy singer took over 
as master of ceremonies on the “Kraft Music Hall” which has wobbled dangerously since 
the departure of Bing Crosby. 


sk jockey reached 
; e a long way from | , 
. The emergence of the disk jockey indicates 
ed cl For some years now, local independent sta- _ 
have been attracting more daytime listeners with their baseball games and disk 
‘eys than the network stations with their soap operas and audience participation 
hows. According to a survey in Broadcasting magazine, nine out of ten radio stations in — 
country have disk jockey shows which broadcast an average of two hours and twelve ~ 
n nutes a day. Following or rather pursuing this trend, the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany introduced Paul Whiteman on a full-hour disk jockey show five afternoons a week 
Mutual quickly followed, turning its full network over for an hour in the afternoon to Bo. 
’s veteran disk jockey, Martin Block. CBS and NBC, which look upon records and 
ranscriptions as a threat to their existence continued to regard the disk jockey with 
vell-bred horror. ae 
Another threat to the networks which disquieted all of them was the monumental 
growth of transcription. The biggest operator in the transcription business is Frederic 
W. Ziv Company, which peddles excellent programs to individual stations for as little as 
$3.75 a program. By the end of the year, 703 stations, or about two thirds of all the sta- 
tions in the country, were carrying one or more of Ziv’s programs, and he is by no means 
the only man in the business. Ziv’s most ambitious program, “Favorite Story,” features 
Ronald Colman and boasts a cast and production that can’t be surpassed by any network 
show. % 
_ Cooperative programming, though not a new development exactly, deserves some men-~ — 
tion since it attracted hundreds of new adherents during the year. A cooperative program : 
is a joint operation between the network and producers of the program (as opposed to 
@ single advertising agency). Many of them are sponsored by scores of small advertisers, 
each in a different city. The ads are heard locally whereas the program is heard nation- 
ally. Among the programs which went cooperative in ’47 were three perennial favorites— 
Kate Smith, “America’s Town Meeting of the Air’ and “Information, Please.” - 
No review of the year would be complete without a mention of the Fred Allen Incident. \ 

On the night of April 20, Allen made a wry remark about an NBC vice president whose 
sole job was to cut off the end of his program. (Allen rarely manages to finish his pro- 
gram in the allotted time.) For this grave lese majesty, NBC cut him off the air for 
twenty-five seconds, the first time such a thing had happened to the veteran comedian 
in fifteen years of broadcasting. Newspapers across the land took up the story; radio 
comedians including those on NBC kidded the pants off the network; and the affair 
terminated with midgets dressed as vice presidents picketing Radio City. In midsummer 
the NBC vice president in charge of programs who was responsible for all this nonsense 
had departed for other pastures and NBC by its own admission had regained its sense 
of humor. rs 


SPORTS OF 1947 
&y 


GRANTLAND RICE 
Dean of Sports Writers 


NCE AGAIN the spectators rather than the competitors were the feature performers 

of a sports year. Even greater than that of 1946, a record-breaking year at the turn- 
stiles, was the human tide of 1947 flooding the parks, arenas and enclosures that exposed 
baseball, football, basketball, tennis, golf and other sports activities to public view at 
more or less popular prices. There may have been a slight drop here and there in racing 
receipts but, on the whole, the turf had a good year. Boxing was the one sport—or is it 
strictly a business?—that fell out the window, though it didn’t come close to being killed 


‘ 


ddleweight division there was a sad lack of talent and only Joe ‘Louis a be 
vies and Ray Robinson amid the welterweights stood out above the dull: ; 
e | xing mill. 

The ¢ arly rush through the baseball turnstiles was accompanied by a hurricane of 


an words flung hither and yon by Lippy Leo Durocher, manager of the Dodgers, 
_ ‘Branc Rickey, president of the Brooklyn club, Larry MacPhail, head of the Yankee: 


job in the Dodger farm system andl Burt managed the Dodgers right into the worle 
% series as National League pennant winners. 

Bucky Harris, who brought the Yankees to the same postseason rendezvous, was 
ther baseball leader who had his honors thrust upon him. Like Shotton, he thought 
anaging days were behind him. He had piloted the Senators, Tigers, Red Sox and Phil- 
‘lies and was somewhat weary of that part of the game when he accepted an executive 
post in the Yankee front office. But MacPhail, looking for a Yankee leader for 1947, found 
_ Harris handy and persuaded him to take up his old trade again. 

_ Thus two more or less reluctant and impromptu managers found themselves guiding 
‘rival ball clubs through the world series of 1947, about as slow and loose a world series as 
ever was contested, full of horrors and heroics, one that saw the setting of new records 
for attendance (389,763 cash customers), receipts ($2,377,549 including radio and televi- 
_ sion rights), poor pitching and length of time it takes to play nine-inning ball games. 
_ ‘The most bizarre contest of the bewildering series in which the Yankees finally wrestled 
- down the Dodgers by 4 games to 3 was the contest in which Floyd Bevens, Yankee 
: pitcher, gave ten bases on balls and not a single hit until two were out in the ninth inn- 
ing, at which point the lone Brooklyn hit of the afternoon—a double by a pinch hitter, 
Cookie Lavagetto—drove in two runs to beat the Yankees 3 to 2. 

As the last out of the series was chalkea up on the diamond, Larry MacPhail an- 
_ nounced that he was stepping out as head of the Yankee front office. His resignation was 
ye _ accepted hastily by his partners, Messrs. Del Webb and Dan Topping. Just previously 
there had been a flurry of excitement when it was announced that Marse Joe McCarthy 
was returning to baseball to manage the Red Sox and Joe Cronin was moving into the 
front office. 

The Cardinals were the big disappointment of the baseball year. Injuries hit the club 
_ and old age crept up on some of their stars, with the result that the Dodgers disposed of 
; them handily in the pennant race. The Dodgers went through the season and the world 
series with Jackie Robinson, the first Negro player to reach the big league, as their regu- 
lar first baseman and one of the strong men in their batting array. Jackie was well re- 
ceived by his fellow players and was popular with the fans all around the circuit. 

The Giants didn’t figure in any late struggle for the pennant but they did rise from 
the National League depths with a slugging group that set a season’s record for home 
runs by one club, lifting the old Yankee mark of 182 to a new mark of 221. There was 
an added batting feature in 1947 in the sudden rise of Harry Walker, brother of Dixie the 
Dodger, to the National League batting championship from a .237 average in 1946. Harry 
was traded from the Cardinals to the Phillies for Ron Northey. It was not the best move 
made by Manager Eddie Dyer of the Cardinals all season. Ted Williams retained his bat- 
ting leadership in the American League but set no new records in doing it. But new at- 
tendance records were racked up at most of the parks on the big league circuit, even by 
the Pirates who finished in a dead heat for last place in the National League. When a 
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club that winds up resting on the bottom of the league also sets a new record for cash 
‘ ers, it indicates a trend. 

_ There was no Triple Crown winner on the turf in 1947. Jet Pilot won the Kentucky 
Derby, Faultless made off with the Preakness and Phalanx took the Belmont. Thus there 
was no outstanding 3-year-old. The racing campaign was featured by the three-cornered 
scramble among Stymie, Armed and Assault in the golden gallop to finish as the leading 
money winner of turf history. Stymie and Armed passed the $700,000 pole by early 
autumn. The big match race between Armed and Assault, finally staged at Belmont, was 
practically no contest. There was some doubt of Assault’s condition before the race but 
no doubt at all after Armed romped home an easy winner. Assault was thereafter retired 
from the turf with a bad hoof. 

Golf had one of its spectacular years. Practically all the old champions were toppled 
from their thrones, Lew Worsham displaced Lloyd Mangrum as U.S. open champion and 
Skee Riegel of California replaced Ted Bishop as wearer of the national amateur toga. 
Ben Hogan gave way to Jim Ferrier, the Australian, in the P.G.A. test. After winning six- 
teen straight tournaments, including the British women’s title, the celebrated Babe 
Didrikson Zaharias turned professional, taking her mighty wallop out of the amateur 
field. The pros played for more than $600,000 last season, a new high for these wanderers 
of the bunkered wastelands. 

Tennis had a top year. There were cheering crowds at Forest Hills where the slashing 
play of Jack Kramer and Ted Schroeder kept the Davis Cup out of reach of the 
Australian challengers and where Kramer retained his national singles title in a sur- 
prisingly breathless struggle with Frank Parker. The visiting British ladies were easy vic- 
tims for our distaff defenders of hearth and home in the Wightman Cup matches. 

Track and field followers were treated to pre-Olympic tests (the long view) in prepara- 
tion for the Olympic competition in London this summer. As usual, it was demonstrated 
that the United States has a full supply of good sprinters, hurdlers, jumpers and general 
field-event workers, with a notable shortage of good distance men. Bowling and basket- 
ball continued to be the leading games for the numbers of players involved and basket- 
ball was setting new spectator records from coast to coast. 

Football gave early evidence of steady growth in the professional field by crowds of 
105,000 in Chicago and 82,000 in the Los Angeles Municipal Coliseum. College football 
packed in the spectators in record numbers all over the academic map and the Bowl 
season became a trifle more frenzied than ever. Each New Year’s Day sees some new Bowl 
added to the football collection. There was a time when football began in October and 
2nded with November. Now they start in August and are still carrying, kicking or passing 
she ball on New Year’s Day, thus adding two and a half months to the football season 
shat our forefathers knew. All in all, 1947 was a year that provided some good competi- 
tion, a vast amount of amusement and a record-breaking whirl of the turnstiles. 
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THE THEATRE .- 1946-47 
by 


BROOKS ATKINSON 


Drama Critic, The New York Times 


MID THE USUAL wailing and foreboding, Broadway had one of its most interesting 
seasons. During the 1946-47 season, eighty-seven productions opened on Broadway— 
ight more than in 1945-46. Although the Pulitzer judges, sharing Broadway’s perennial 
lespondency, were unable to find a single new play worth their crown, the New York 
orama Critics Circle chose Arthur Miller’s All My Sons as the best new play of the year, 
‘nd selected Jean-Paul Sartre’s No Exit as the best new play by a foreign writer. 


' ‘ x = 
* Among the ‘most notable: Biesruplevalalts as : The Iceman Come , the 


. Eugene O’Neill produced in twelve years. An ominous drama, full of dark 
ht ons, it brought back many of his familiar qualities—a group of the world’s | dis ) 
"vagrants, a tone of hopelessness, coarse, verbose and vigorous dramatic speech 
_haturalistic tradition, and parts that could be acted forcefully in terms of the thea’ re 
ike Strange Interlude and Mourning Becomes Electra, The Iceman Cometh took | 
ours to reach a conclusion—about twice as long as the material warranted. In 
riginal form it opened in the late afternoon, adjourned for a hurried supper hour anc 
hen renewed its tale of doom until eleven o’clock. When too many theatregoers founc 
\ this arrangement inconvenient, the schedule was revised to pack the whole drama inte 
one long evening that began at 7:30. But Mr. O’Neill would not consent to having 
drama cut down to the size of a normal theatregoer. 


For his characters Mr. O’Neill returned to the period and the environment that nave 
_ left the deepest impression on him as a dramatist. Using as his setting a water-front 
saloon in New York about thirty-five years ago, he assembled a group of whisky-soaked 
derelicts who were sustained in their degradation by noble illusions about their past 
The Iceman Cometh argued that it would be cruel and perhaps fatal to separate these 
ghastly people from their romantic illusions about themselves. Always an able dramatist 
_ Mr. O’Neill wrote parts conspicuously well adapted to stage acting; and the performance 
_ directed by Eddie Dowling, was memorable throughout. But none of the acting equalec 
the performance by Dudley Digges as the gaunt, fumbling and irascible host of the living 
corpses on the water front. Known for many years as a superb performer, Mr. Digges gave 
a glorious performance in Mr. O’Neill’s heavy-freighted drama. 

Maxwell Anderson’s drama about Joan of Lorraine involved a complicated argumen’ 
about faith. To present the two sides of his argument he wrote his drama in the forn 
of a stage rehearsal. This impromptu scheme made it possible for the actress wh« 
played the part of Joan to argue ideas with the stage manager involving the faith of thi 
Maid of Orleans. The precise points of faith were a little elusive in Mr. Anderson’: 
prophetic cabalism; but the unconventional form of the play without scenery anc 
almost without props proved to be thoroughly beguiling. Ingrid Bergman is an actress 0 
such radiance and sincerity that audiences happily surrendered to her all season; ant 
hundreds of Broadway characters, heretofore undistinguished for their spiritual nobility 
were eager to embrace any faith that Miss Bergman was representing. During the sum 
mer many other actresses played Joan of Lorraine successfully in summer theatres an 


off Broadway—proving, among other things, that Mr. Anderson had written a soundl 
dramatic play. 


In All My Sons Arthur Miller, who had written only one play previously, told in deepl 

moving terms the tragedy of an American family that was trying to forget the war an 
settle back comfortably into the easy grooves of civilian life. A Middle Western manu 
facturer with a strong feeling for family solidarity was gratefully receiving back into hi 
i home one son who had returned from overseas. In the course of the play Mr. Miller dis 
q closed that during the war the manufacturer had knowingly delivered some imperfec 
‘ cylinder heads that caused the death of a number of American fliers; and Mr. Miller, wh 
: is an eloquent dramatist, related this tragically irresponsible industrial episode to th 
death of a second son in the Pacific. 
; All My Sons was brilliantly staged by Elia Kazan, and acted sententiously by a cas 
t that included Ed Begley, Arthur Kennedy, Beth Merrill and Lois Wheeler. Althoug 
Broadway soothsayers declared after the opening that the public would not support 
play about the war, All My Sons ran prosperously through the end of the season, sul 
vived the summer and continued into the 1947-48 season as one of the most popul: 
plays of the year, although it was denounced as communistic, branded as a smear on tt 
nobility of American industry and forbidden in the theatres of the American occupatio 
zone in Germany. Mr. Miller is a conspicuously talented new playwright, and All My So 
shows a genuine gift for the mobile architecture of a play. 


1946-1947 


Oct. 
trata Oct. 
in Heaven Oct. 


Oct. 


| Fatal Weakness 
ther Part of the Forest 


e Shoe Fits (M) Dec 5, 1946 20 
= Dec. Il, 1946 5 
fonderful Journey Dec. 25, 1946 9 
ovely Me Dec. 25, 1946 37 

lesque (R) Dec. 25, 1946 356* 
oplitzky of Notre Dame (M) Dec. 26, 1946 60 
eggar’s Holiday (M) Dec. 26, 1946 fit 
emper the Wind Dec. 27, 1946 35 
ove Goes to Press Jan. 1, 1947 5 
he Big Two Jan. 8, 1947 21 
treet Scene (M) Jan. 9, 1947 148 
Inian’s Rainbow (M) Jan. 10, 1947 337* 
ittle A Jan. 15, 1947 21 
weethearts (R) Jan. 21, 1947 288 

Jan. 29, 1947 318* 

Feb. » 1947 8 
hn Loves Mary Feb. 5, 1947 309* 
he Story of Mary Surrat Feb. 8, 1947 9 
raig’s Wife (R) Feb. 12, 1947 69 
he arer vance of Being 
Earnest (R) Mar. 3, 1947 80 
arlor Story Mar. 4, 1947 23 
he Eorotate Soldier (R) Mar. 12, 1947 69 
rigadoon (M) Mar. 13, 1947 265* 
he Eagle Has Two Heads Mar. 19, 1947 29 
athsheba Mar. 26, 1947 29 
he Whole World Over Mar. 27, 1947 100 
enting Tonight Apr. 2, 1947 46 
arefoot Boy with Cheek (M) Apr. 3, 1947 108 
lessage for Margaret Apr. 16, 1947 5 
iracle of the Mountains Apr. 25, 1947 3 
Young Man’s Fancy Apr. 29, 1947 213* 
he Medium and the Tele- 
phone (M) May 1, 1947 210* 
eads or Tails May 2, 1947 35 
ortrait in Black May 14, 1947 61 
ove for Love (R) May 26, 1947 48 
puisiana Lady (M) June 2, 1947 4 
pen House June 3, 1947 7 
aura June 26, 1947 54 
ip Van Winkle (R) July 15, 1947 15 


PLAYS OPENING IN FORMER 


ifo with Father Nov. 8, 1939 3213 
nna Lucasta Aug. 30, 1944 956 
arousel Apr. 19, 1945 881 
eep Are the Roots Sept. 26, 1945 477 
he "Red Mill (R) Oct. 16, 1945 531 
fate of the Union Nov. 14, 1945 765 
ream Girl Dec. 14, 1945 348 
10w Boat ae a 5, 1946 417 
Mistress Min Jan. 23, 1946 482 


nree to Make nReady (MR) Mar. 7, 1946 323 


The Magic Touch 
1 Gotta Get Out 
Our Lan 

The Heiress 

How | Wonder 


Command Decision 
Music in My Heart (M) 
Under the Counter (M) 
Dear Judas 

Duet for Two Hands 
Man and Superman (R) 
High Button Shoes (M) 
Allegro (M) 

Medea 

An Inspector Calls 

The Druid Circle 

The Winslow Boy 29, 


THE AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATER 


Henry VIII Nov. 6, 
What Every Woman Knows Nov. 8, 


John Gabriel Brokman Nov. 12, 1946 
Androcles and the Lion Dec. 19, 1946 
Yellow Jack Feb. 27, 1947 
Alice in Wonderland Apr. 15, 1947 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO THEATER 


The Peacemaker Nov. 25, 1946. 
Tin Top Valley Feb. 27, 1947 


THE EXPERIMENTAL THEATER 


Wanhope Building Feb. 10, 1947 
0’ Daniel Feb. 23, 1947 
As We Forgive Our Debtors Mar. 9, 1947 
The Great Campaign Mar. 30, 1947 
Virginia Reel Apr. 13, 1947 


THE LONDON COMPANY 


King Lear Feb. 18, 1947 
As You Like It Feb. 20, 1947 
The Merchant of Venice Feb. 22, 1947 
Volpone Feb. 24, 1947 
Hamlet Feb. 26, 1947 


THE ASSOCIATED PLAYWRIGHTS 


Winners and Losers Feb. 26, 1947 
Deputy of Paris Mar. 21, 1947 
Our Lan’ Apr. 18, 1947 


RETURN ENGAGEMENTS 


Anna Lucasta 
Bloomer Girl 
Up in Central Park 


SEASONS THAT CLOSED IN 1946-47 


The Front Page Sept. 4, 1946 
A Flag is Born Sept. 5, 1946 
Gypsy Lady Sept. 17, 1946 
The Bees and the Flowers Sept. 27, 1946 
Obsession Sept. 27, 1946 
Cyrano De Bergerac (R) Oct. 8, 1946 
The Iceman Cometh Oct. 9, 1946 
Lady Windermere’s Fan Oct. 14, 1946 
The Duchess of Malfi Oct. 15, 1946 


till running as of October 31, 1947. (M)—Musical; (MR)—Musical Revue; (R)—Revival. 


16 
45 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


NQORO 


He 
ee uire gave: z:) Stans witty performance; and Norman Krasna’s formula farce, Jol 
Loves Mary, which was expertly staged by Joshua Logan and well-played by Tom 
5 a Foch and William Prince. Clifton Webb gave an amusing performance in Pres 

Laughter, a second-rate antic by Noel Coward. ‘ : 

ee ‘Because of the shortage of good new plays there were twenty-six revivals during 3 
_ sgeason—an unprecedented number. John Gielgud’s superbly stylized production of 
Importance of Being Earnest was the best of the lot, and superior to his pee 

al of Congreve’s Love for Love. No American company ever played Wilde as wittily 
Mr. Gielgud and his company did. Burgess Meredith appeared in an indifferent reviv 
of Synge’s Playboy of the Western World. Early in the season José Ferrer acted a ke 
and robustious Cyrano de Bergerac, using Brian Hooker’s skillful adaption. Bert La. 
‘starred in a warm, comic revival of Burlesque, written twenty years ago by Arthur Ho 

kins and the late George Manker Watters. 
One of the most acrimonious episodes of the season was the attempt made by Eva | 
_Gallienne and Margaret Webster to establish a permanent repertory theatre in Columb’ 

Circle. After devoting a long period to making plans and raising sufficient capital, t1 

American Repertory Theatre opened in November with a performance of Shakespeart 
_ Henry VIII and a repertory company that included in addition to the two founders, We 
ter Hampden, Ernest Truex, Victor Jory and June Duprez. Within a few weeks the cor 
pany went on to enlarge its repertory with performances of Barrie’s What Every Wom 
oe: Knows, Ibsen’s John Gabriel Borkman and Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion. 
can But the ruinously selective interest of the public in these noble plays and the hi 
: costs of repertory producing quickly exhausted the financial resources of the compar 
although Actors Equity, the American Theatre Wing and several organizations, actc 
and friends of the theatre contributed large sums of money to keep the company in e 
___ istence, After a reorganization to reduce the operating expenses the ART opened with 
BA revival of the late Sidney Howard’s Yellow Jack, but this production was a failure. | 
* April Miss Le Gallienne and Miss Webster revived the Le Gallienne and Friebus versi 
of Alice in Wonderland, which became popular immediately, although again the hi 
costs of producing confined its success to one of esteem. As an indication of the hi 
§ costs of operation in the theatre, let it be noted here that one week Alice in Wonderla 
earned $21,250.40 at the box-office and showed a net profit of $1.22 against its origir 
{ production investment. 
In the field of musical drama Broadway had an extraordinarily rich season. None 
the conventional musicals amounted to much. But good things came with a rush 
midseason. Using Elmer Rice’s tone poem of New York, Street Scene, as a libretto, K1 
Weill wrote the score for a magnificent musical drama and Langston Hughes set it 
imaginative lyrics—both of them finding the song of humanity under the argot of t 
sidewalks of New York. Despite the common complaint that Broadway could no lon 
assemble a cast of good singers, Charles Friedman brought together an excellent cast 
singing actors, headed by Polyna Stoska and Anne Jeffreys. 

On the next evening, Finian’s Rainbow, by E. Y. Harburg and Fred Saidy, translat 
some humorous Irish folklore into a glorious theatre event; and New York had har 
settled back to a normal frame of mind before Alan Jay Lerner’s Brigadoon carried 1 
musical stage a step or two closer to aesthetic artistry. Both of these productions m¢ 
imaginative use of the ballet; instead of appearing as subordinate decoration, the kal 
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Book Club Selections, 1947 
LITERARY GUILD 


{ 


Selection Author Publisher 


Lydia Bailey Kenneth Roberts Doubleday 

The Walls of Jericho Paul I. Wellman Lippincott 

Mrs. Mike Benedict and Nancy Freedman Coward-McCann 
The Chequer Board Nevil Shute Morrow 

The Tin Flute Gabrielle Roy Reynal & Hitchcock 
Kingsblood Royal Sinclair Lewis Random House ~ 
Give Us Our Dream Arthémise Goertz Whittlesey House 
Prince of Foxes Samuel Shellabarger Little, Brown 
The Bright Promise Richard Sherman Little, Brown 
Proud Destiny Lion Feuchtwanger Viking 
Nothing So Strange James Hilton Little, Brown — 
The Tamarack Tree Howard Breslin Whittlesey House 


BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB 


Date Selection Author Publisher 


Jan. Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream 


House Eric Hodgins Simon-Schuster $2.75 
The Angelic Avengers Pierre Andrezel Random House 3.00 
Feb. The Lincoln Reader Ed. by Paul M. Angle Rutgers Univ. Press 3.75 
March The Wayward Bus John Steinbeck Viking 2,75 
April Man Eaters of Kumaon Jim Corbett Oxford Univ. Press 3.00 
The Snake Pit Mary Jane Ward Random House 3.00 
May Why They Behave Like Russians John Fischer Harper & Bros. 2.15 
Aurora Dawn Herman Wouk Simon-Schuster 2.18 
June Inside U.S. A. John Gunther Harper & Bros. 5.00 
July Story of Mrs. Murphy Natalie A. Scott E. P. Dutton & Co. 3.00 
Aug. Last Days of Hitler H. R. Trevor-Roper Macmillan Co. 3,00 
Vespers in Vienna Bruce Marshall Houghton-Mifflin 2.75 
s The Moneyman Thomas B. Costain Doubleday & Co. 3.00 
Sept. Gus The Great Thomas W. Duncan Lippincott 3.50 
Oct. When the Mountain Fell Charles F, Ramus Pantheon Books, Inc, 2.50 
Zotz Walter Karig Rinehart & Co, 2.75 
Nov. Back Home Bill Mauldin Wm. Sloane, Assoc. 3.50 
Dec Red Plush Guy McCrone Farrar-Straus 3.50 
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JOSEPH, HENRY JACKSON - 


Book Critic, San Francisco Chronicle 


4 themselves. If that analyst of character had known his Steeplechase Park a ti 
tter, he might have elaborated his marginal note on his countrymen’s foible. Ame: ri 
ns, the fact is, dearly love looking at themselves, and never better than when thei 
: ‘persons are reflected in mirrors which make them over into giants re pygmies, or 3 
_ turn them upside down. 4 
& In 1947 our successful novels testified solidly to the truth of this general observati 
: As never before since the years following World War I, Americans were being show! 
what they could be like, and seldom in any straightforward looking glass. America it 
F the throes of race prejudice, America badly taken in drink, seen as the modern high: 
"powered salesman or as the end product of the natural frontiersman—a role our peopl 
have always rather liked—America was caught in the novelist’s glass and given bach 
to itself in a hundred forms. Almost everybody who could write fiction at all was doing it 
Furthermore, Americans demonstrated that they relished the performance. The publi 
ax cavorted in this Hall of Mirrors, and the novels that did the reflecting, especially wher 
_ they showed the reader to himself in poses of a downright unpleasant nature, founc 
_ enormous audiences. Americans were in a mood to be told off, and they embraced mos 
___ warmly the writers who scolded hardest. “k 
Unhappily, the urge to upbraid did not always result in first-rate novels. Indeed, th 
_ ready acceptance of moral lessons cast in fiction form seemed chiefly to encourag; 
second- and third-rate journalism. Clever people wrote in nimble prose well-camoufilagec 
_ tracts on race prejudice, on the horrors of alcoholism and whatnot else, and the decep: 
tion was too infrequently detected by a public eager to be put in its place. Time anc 
again novels found readers not because they were good novels but because they wer 
well intentioned. Even the professional appraisers far too often gave new fiction hig] 
marks simply on the ground that there could be no doubt the author’s heart was i 
the right place. Looking at 1947 one is reminded of nothing quite so much as the earl 
1930’s, when the dreary parade of deadly serious and often thoroughly absurd novel 
about The Proletariat found advocates ready and willing to declare them transcenden 
works of art. It was all very silly, you may remember, and to some extent discouraging 
and the year just past was more than a little like it. : 
Along with all this, to be sure, 1947 was notable for another sort of fiction, th 
“historical” romance. There is nothing new, of course, about the fact that a lot o 
people will always admire and pursue this form of escape-literature. And 1947 was th 
year in which the book trade discovered it was pinched between fantastically risin 
costs and the price the public would be likely to pay for a book. Wherefore dozens o 
_ publishers bet on the nearest to a sure thing they could find, and that was the historics 
romance. There must be thousands of Americans whose association with 1947 for th 
remainder of their lives will take the pictorial form of that lovely creature who appeare 
: with machinelike regularity on one book-jacket after another, alluringly bosomy in | 
‘ red-blue-and-yellow “period” gown—though of what period precisely was never entirel 
clear. This, it is granted, is a side issue, bearing little relation to literature thoug! 
perhaps some relation to life as millions of readers like to imagine it. 

What I am talking about, however, is the serious novel. And in spite of critics wh 
see ahead only more fiction of doubt and despair, I do not believe that is the whol 
story. Americans will remember that the attitudes which produced the negativism o 
the 1920’s changed with the crisis of the 1930’s. The fiction of that postwar perio 
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8 ater “ent, ko. be the forerunner of a cycle of ‘opines 

5 of “new ona ong statements of belief in the future of the very fr : 
ca that had been so roundly condemned, chidden, shown its ugly lineaments in 
he mirror of its creative writing. It seems to me reasonable to suggest that such a : 
cle is due now and that we are about to enter it. One interesting indication may be _ 
f ound in the contemporary “little’’ magazines which, almost all of them, have refused _ 
to follow the pattern set by the experimental magazines of a generation ago, substituting — a 
for the then-fashionable pose of negation a freshly vigorous, if sometimes undisciplined, "3 
confidence and purpose. But there have been signs, too, in the books of 1947. a 
? eeoeter Malcolm Lowry’s Under the Volcano, certainly one of the most imaginative pa 
ged admirably controlled novels of the year; in it Mr. Lowry examines a man at the end 2 
of his rope, yet does so in no spirit of small cynicism but gravely, seriously and with the | | 
detachment befitting his universal theme. Vincent McHugh’s leisurely paced The Victory 
is another of the year’s solidly good achievements in fiction. But although the author 
sees much to disturb him in his Pacific island where The System so often wilts the decent 
human impulse before it gets its growth, his purpose in this aspect of his novel is to 
warn, and you don’t trouble to issue warnings unless you believe that there is a chance 
for improvement. ! 

There was, moreover, Gerald Warner Brace’s novel, The Garretson Chronicle, in — 
which the author, while he described accurately and beautifully some of the confusions 
of a young American, did so in the spirit of a surgeon performing a debridement—the 
removal of dead and infected cells in order that new, healthy tissue may grow. There 
was Martin Flavin’s delicately robust fable, The Enchanted, which reminded readers 
that the sweetest Never-Never Land must have its conflicts, and that the human spirit 
cannot be satisfied with material comforts and will not be satisfied with defeat. It is not 
difficult to discover in American writing during 1947 many another hint that all the 
nastiness of war and all the pettiness of war’s aftermath have failed to abate the 
novelist’s faith in man’s essential dignity. We are still in a mood of pessimism; the 
sensitive human being cannot but feel that the years of violence and destruction have 
released forces beside which the relatively artless evil of a Hitler was easy to compre- 
hend and to combat, and that the presence of these forces constitutes an emergency of 
the most deadly kind. Yet there are various ways to define an emergency, and one of 
them is to regard it as something which men rise to meet. I have never believed that this 
capacity in Man is altogether a matter of good will or even of intent. Man, it seems to 
me, rises to emergencies because, like Luther, he cannot do otherwise. 

Tf this is true, as I think it is, then the American writer’s approach to his material 
from now on is not going to be wholly a question of choice. With the already wide- 
spread recognition of what is to be fought and what is to be rescued (perhaps, to give 
our immediately contemporary novelists their due, as a result of their prickings), the 
novelist of tomorrow will rise to a new and firmer purpose at least partly because he 
cannot help himself. It is always a healthy thing to question current definitions of what 
is true, what is honorable, what is noble, what is of good report. It is no longer a 
healthy thing when this questioning becomes, upon discovery that certain definitions 
have been distorted, a denial of the qualities themselves. But the remedy lies within 
the disease; the cyclical swing takes place; the artist senses that the time for denial, for 
sasy cynicism, for denigration, has passed, and he turns (let me repeat that I do not 
believe it is all a question of conscious volition) to affirmation, to intelligent hopeful- 
ness, to the brightness he must see ahead. 

Is this too mystical a view of it? I do not think so. You may recall the “one-man 
evolution—the only revolution that is coming” of which Robert Frost spoke. Some- 
hing like that is taking place in the inwardness of the American writer, willy-nilly 
and at this moment. It is this one-man-at-a-time revolution that will determine the 
‘one of American writing in the time immediately ahead. That tone, I am convinced, 
will be the firm tone of acceptance, of an affirmation of faith renewed. 
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BOSLEY CROWTHER 
Movie Critic, The New York Times 


SOBER OBSERVER of American movies in 1947 would find it hard to boast an 
notable distinction in the quality of product released or, indeed, to cite any varia 
tion in the year in, year out flow of films. Generally decontaminated of wartime N | 
and Japs and any unhappy reflection upon the late unpleasantness, our movies in 1947 
were back so conspicuously to “normalcy” that only an infrequent entry intruded the 
least disturbing thought. Sixty to seventy million American customers were able to relax, 

Not so the poor producers. While their pictures put out during the year were doing a 
vast domestic business (the quarterly financial reports of the major producer-exhibitors 
read like lyric poems), their minds and future prospects were shaken by many alarms. 
More than in most other industries, production costs zoomed during the year, to make 
the average picture cost twice as much as six years back. Labor unrest in the studios was 
an almost continuous concern, adding to qualms and to budgets, with dubious prospects 
of relief. Writers threatened “rebellion” against plans to “control” their works. And to add 
insult to injury, the House Un-American Activities Committee barged in and loosed the 
innuendo that Hollywood was rife with “‘Reds.” 

Worst threat to a bright and happy future, however, came from abroad when the 
desperate British Government slapped a 75 percent tax on British earnings of foreign- 
made pictures, thus laying a disastrous paw upon the “take”—almost clear profit—of the 
American companies in the British Isles. Although this tax was a frantic endeavor by 
the British to check the drain of dollars in their highly unfavorable balance of film 
trade (approximately four out of five pictures shown in Britain came from Hollywood), 
the American film companies decided not to send them any more films—a move which 
was later discovered to be an amputation of the nose to spite the face. But the American 
companies were frightened. The tax in Britain meant a grave, a perilous loss. Other nations 
might follow that example. Foreign remittances were sadly shrunken by the year’s end. 

This hasty review of the major concerns of the movie industry is given because these 
anxieties were reflected commercially in production and releasing schedules during the 
latter part of the year. Fewer than average productions were put on the studio floors, 
budgets were shaved, employes laid off and stories were less rashly bought. The conse- 
quences should be apparent in 1948. It could be that quality improvements might be ef- 
fected by ill winds of hurricane force. It was evident, too, that Hollywood was husband- 
ing its pictures toward the end of the year, jockeying to get the most from them in the 
home market, the only big one left. 

These pictures—and all the year’s product—were reflective in their turn, of course, of 
the general postwar assumptions of public taste by the chiefs in Hollywood. And, ex- 
cepting a score or so of entries which merited adult regard, it appears that these costly 
assumptions were more flagrant than flattering. No film released in ’47 matched in ma- 
turity the outstanding, honors-winning holdover from 1946, “‘The Best Years of Our 
Lives,” nor even the lyrical “The Yearling,” which likewise played its major time this 
year. Most of Hollywood’s product, as usual, was trivial and banal—qualities, which in 
some cases, were no deterents to box office success, as was evidenced by the staggering 
grosses of ‘Forever Amber,” ‘“‘Unconquered” and “Duel in the Sun.” 

Perhaps the most notable exceptions—thematically, at least—were a pair of surprising 
pictures on anti-Semitism, a subject long taboo. The first of these outspoken pictures 
was RKO’s “Crossfire,” a swiftly made, inexpensive item which beat a trend of allied 
dramas to the screen. Telling a sharp, suspenseful story of a manhunt which shockingly 
reveals that an American soldier has murdered an American civilian in this country out 
of sheer, violent hatred for Jews, it conveyed an arresting message of tolerance anc 
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emocracy within a conventional and popular melodramatic form. Well played by 
Robert Ryan, Robert Mitchum, Robert Young and Sam Levine, it stimulated wide in- 
terest—and some controversy, too. General critical reaction was that the film unmuzzled 
the screen on an urgent and delicate subject and that it did so tactfully, even though 
it made little contribution to an analysis of anti-Semitism per se. In some other areas, 
however, it was feared that this film would only prod and even support anti-Semitism, 
especially in critical areas. “Gentleman’s Agreement,” released in mid-November by 
Twentieth Century-Fox, was an eminently faithful picturization of the Laura Z. Hobson 
book, dealing with the shocks of a Gentile journalist who pretends that he is a Jew. Less 
violent in action than “Crossfire,” it gave a more normal concept of the sores of anti- 
Semitism, economic and social, in communities where it prevails, Gregory Peck, Dorothy 
McGuire and John Garfield were starred. 

Another event of significance was the reappearance of Charles Chaplin on the screen 
in a film of extraordinary candor and disturbing eccentricity, his “Monsieur Verdoux.” 
In it, Mr. Chaplin, not seen since his “Great Dictator” of seven years back, departed 
entirely from his beloved “little tramp” character and played a suave, determined Blue- 
beard, a petit bourgeoise family man who was secretly in the business of marrying afflu- 
ent women and then murdering them. This cool, sardonic satire was intended to carry 
the theme that murder is a business in our civilization but is tolerated only on a huge 
scale. Intellectually extreme and provocative, the picture was, nevertheless, uneven in 
articulation, rather sloppily produced and strangely disconcerting in its plainly confused 
comic styles. Mr. Chaplin, who wrote, directed and produced it, as well as acted in it, 
gave an elaborate performance, touched with genius and also with bathos, while Martha 
Raye was his best associate. The reaction was significantly “mixed.” 

The intimations of violence, cleverly handled in the Chaplin film, were much more 
conspicuous and vulgar in other pictures of the year. “Brute Force,” for instance, was 
4 notably vicious and rebellious prison film in which the convicts, sympathetic charac- 
ters, fought their jailers in a welter of blood. This curious reversion to the morbidity 
and sadism of the gangster films was evident in such other pictures as James Cagney’s 
138 Rue Madeleine,” “Boomerang,” “Kiss of Death,” “Born to Kill” and, in part, in 
David O. Selznick’s “Duel in the Sun.” This large Technicolored Western, one of the most 
2xpensive and most ballyhooed pictures of the year, was a proportionately large disap- 
pointment, artistically speaking, as was Howard Hughes’ “The Outlaw,” which also shook 
the coils of the censors and got wide domestic release. 

A nod to the unleashing of atomic energy was made by Metro in “The Beginning or 
the End,” which so childishly jumbled romance with science that the whole thing 
same off a dud. It appeared that this most dramatic development of the modern age 
was too much for the film-makers to vision—or possibly too hot. 

Otherwise the year was marked with the usual number of good to average films. 
‘Miracle on Thirty-fourth Street,” “The F armer’s Daughter,” “Dear Ruth,” “The Secret 
Life of Walter Mitty” (with Danny Kaye), “The Bachelor and the Bobby-Soxer” and 
‘Welcome Stranger” were successful comedies. Music was variously presented by “Song 
of Love,” “Carnegie Hall,” “Down to Earth,” “Mother Wore Tights” and “Fiesta.” And 
Jopular works of the stage and literature were generously represented by “Life With 
“ather,” “The Hucksters,”’ “The Egg and I,” “The Foxes of Harrow,” “Forever Amber,” 
‘The Late George Apley,” “Mourning Becomes Electra” and “Cass Timberlane”’—some 
z00d, some trash. 

Meanwhile the British continued to send a slight but refreshing stream of their more 
jistinguished films to this country. A version of Dickens’ “Great Expectations” topped 
she lot, with “Black Narcissus,” “Odd Man Out,” “Tawny Pipit,” “So Well Remembered” 
and “I Know Where I’m Going” following. And a grimly moving drama from Italy, called 
“Shoe Shine,” the tragic story of two boys in postwar Rome, gave a revealing indication 
xf future films of greatness from abroad. The French films, “Children of Paradise” and 


‘Man About Town” were the best of a meager gallic lot. 
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VIRGIL THOMSON 
Music Critic, New York Herald Tribune 


Bee Srdasicnat character open to the public and charging admission took pl ac 
ing the New York season of 1946-47. Some three hundred of these were operatic pe : 
rmances; the remaining 1,135 fell in the concert category. * 
Concerts continued to be dominated, as to prestige and publicity, by the orchestras 
and among these the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra received the lar es 
amount of space in the news columns. Responsible for this none-too-welcome windfal 
were the resignation of its conductor Artur Rodzinski in mid-season and the publi 
squabble that ensued between him and the Executive Board of the Society. i f 
Mr. Rodzinski, in early February, had asked to be relieved of a contract which extende 
through the following season, alleging that “organizational shortcomings” made it im 
possible for him to continue his musical direction in full freedom. He specified “mana 
gerial interference” by Arthur Judson, business director of the orchestra and a power i 


concert management, as chief hindrance to the execution of his policies. These, it woul 


seem, had been accepted by the board previously, and a long-term contract offere 
Rodzinski ‘‘without strings attached.” Offended, the board accepted the conductor’s resig 
nation, specifying that it be effective immediately, rather than in October, as Rodzinsk 
had stipulated. After some bickering, a financial settlement acceptable to the conducto 


Was arranged; meanwhile he concluded negotiations, begun some months before, for th 


te 


directorship of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

The public controversy that accompanied the dispute centered around the suitabilit 
of Arthur Judson, president of Columbia Concerts, Inc., and an important stockholder c 
the Columbia Recording Corporation, to manage a nonprofit-making institution doin 
business with his other interests. The Philharmonic trustees found no inconvenience i 
the arrangement. It also countenanced the position of Ralph P. Colin, a member of th 
Executive Board and the society’s attorney, as attorney for Arthur Judson, Inc., and fc 
Columbia Concerts, Inc. In the end, though Judson remained at his post, the Phil 
harmonic trustees lost face before the public; and Rodzinski became something of a her 
to the musical world for having attacked openly the Judson concentration of music 
power. 

For the immediate future, the venerable Bruno Walter agreed to become “musical ac 
visor’ to the Philharmonic, with Leopold Stokowski, Charles Miinch, Dimitri Mitropoulc 
and George Szell sharing the conductorship of the 1947-48 concerts. That season opene 
early in October, with Leopold Stokowski conducting familiar works. 

In the season with which this review is concerned, the Philharmonic audience hear 
and liked, two French conductors new to the United States—Manuel Rosenthal, cor 
ductor of the French National Broadcasting Orchestra, and Charles Miinch, former! 
conductor of the Paris Conservatory Orchestra. Other notable conducting appea: 
ances were those of Stokowski with the Philharmonic, Leonard Bernstein with tt 
Boston Symphony and Thor Johnson with the orchestra of the Juilliard School in 
series of “downtown” concerts. In his series with the New York City Symphony (i 
the City Center), Bernstein revived distinguished American works and famous but net 
lected classics of European modernism. The appearances of Johnson with the stude1 
orchestra were of more than passing interest, for he was, in mid-spring, appointed 7 
succeed Eugene Goossens as director of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

Despite a hasty re-alignment of conductors caused by the termination of Rodzir 
ski’s contract, the Philharmonic carried through one of the longest tours in its histor 


‘ first time for an ‘American symphonic bacennbies and ths : 
in sjuded Canada in its tour. In addition to the accustomed visits of ‘the 7 
and Boston orchestras, New York heard concerts by the Baltimore, Indi- 

olis and San Francisco Symphony Orchestras. \. 
rel facilities were still lacking to bring the younger foreign soloists to America; but 
number of the older, established ones reappeared for the first time since the war. 
mg these were Myra Hess from England, Guiomar Novaes from Brazil, Jacques 
aud from France and Georges Enesco from Rumania. All were received with enthusi- 
n, especially Myra Hess, whose wartime daily concerts in London had added to her 
ady solid musical reputation the glamor of self-sacrifice and physical heroism. Rich- 
1 Tauber, Viennese tenor, gave several successful recitals in Carnegie Hall following a 
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than brilliant run in a Lehar operetta. Maggie Teyte, soprano, and Wanda Lan-- 
oo harpsichordist, conserved their devoted audiences of musicians. Gunnar Johanne- 
In, pianist, made the most notable impression of the season’s newcomers. Broad public 
wor remained unaltered toward the pianists Vladimir Horowitz, Artur Rubinstein, 
ert Casadesus and Rudolf Serkin. 
Political passions intruded on the musical scene with the return of Kirsten Flag- 
sad, whose recitals in Boston, New York and Philadelphia were accompanied by mount- 
1g demonstrations of anti-fascist feeling. In Boston the press was cold; in New York — 
1ere were pickets outside the hall; in Philadelphia stink bombs were exploded in the 
cademy of Music as she sang. No diminution of her vocal powers was noticeable after 
er six years’ absence; public resentment was concerned with her lack of a pro-Allied 
ar record. Active collaboration with the German army of occupation in Norway, was, 
scording to a formal statement of the Norwegian Embassy, equally unprovable. Her 
usband, a friend of Quisling, was alleged to have made a fortune through wartime i 
ealings with the Nazis and was under indictment for treason when he died. Flagstad, 
ho will sing again in the United States next season, has announced her intention of 
pplying for American citizenship. 

The season’s roster of new music by world-famous foreign masters included Richard 
trauss’ “Metamorphoses” (Boston Symphony), Shostakovich’s Ninth Symphony (Rod- 
nmski and the Philharmonic) and Honegger’s “Symphonie Liturgique” (Miinch and the 
nilharmonic). Also heard en premiére were “L’Ascension” by Olivier Messiaen (Mon- 

ux and the San Francisco), “Musique de Table” (Rodzinski-Philharmonic), “La Féte 

4 Vin” (Rosenthal-Philharmonic) and “St. Francis of Assisi” (Ormandy-Philadelphia), 

ne last three by Manuel Rosenthal. During a guest engagement with the Philharmonic, 
osenthal produced, with E. Robert Schmitz as soloist, a piano concerto by Henry Bar- 

wud, musical director of the French State Radio. 

The American composer Charles Ives received public recognition of the repute he had 

ng enjoyed among musicians when his Third Symphony, composed in 1922, was awarded 

1e year’s Pulitzer Prize in music. Another valued honor, the award of the Music Critics’ 
rele of New York City, went to Aaron Copland’s Third Symphony as the best new Ameri- 

a symphonic work of the season. Honorable mention was given to Douglas Moore’s 
second Symphony. Unrewarded but not unsuccessful were the Ricercari for Piano and 
“chestra of Norman Dello Joio, the Third Symphony of Peter Mennin, a suite from 
illiam Schuman’s ballet “Undertow” and Lukas Foss’ “Song of Solomon, ” in which 
labelle Davis, soprano, was soloist with Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony. 

‘The notable revivals of the year included Arturo Toscanini’s performance with the 

3C Orchestra of Berlioz’ “Roméo et Juliette” and Dukas’ “Ariane et Barbe-Bleu,” both 
mewhat abbreviated. At the City Center Leonard Bernstein revived Stravinsky’s 
Xedipus Rex.” The Collegiate Chorale under the direction of Robert Shaw gave an un- 
‘ually brilliant performance of Bach’s B minor Mass. The Dessoff Choirs, Paul Boepple 
mducting, brought Mozart’s Requiem Mass to a hearing in Carnegie Hall. Other choral 
casions were about as usual. 


ies’ Circle. The Quatuor Pascal from Paris made a deep impression on | 

its single New York concert. In the more recondite concerts modernis ¢ ch e 
ped performed. obit Sea 
Ss gnificant among out-of-town events was the three day Symposium on Music. 
1d at Harvard University in May. The chairmen were Archibald T. Davison, Al 


Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, Virgil Thomson, Paul Henry Lang and Otto Kink a 
lav Martinu, Walter Piston, Paul Hindemith, Aaron Copland, Gian-Frances 
jero and William Schuman were represented by specially commissioned works. 

: conclusions were reached, but the festivities were marked by high musical di 
tion and impeccable intellectual tone. Harvard seemed to be making a bid to regi 
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lost leadership in the formation of America’s musical opinion. 7 
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Music Critic, New York Sun; Editor, Saturday Review of Recordings — 


YT WOULD BE altogether possible, were one so cruelly minded, to compile a record 
-“ the most interesting operatic happenings of the last season, and not mention t 
Metropolitan at all. The devotion of that institution to the tried and the true, ev 
when it is concerned with something novel, is so automatic that the new and provocati 
must necessarily go elsewhere. 

The case was proved beyond question with the presentation last season of the fi 
_ American work in a span of seasons—Bernard Rogers’ setting of a Norman Corwin or 
acter called “The Warrior.” It had its share of academic “modernism”—but on how dr 
& level compared with the animation and wit of new things elsewhere! The amusi 
works of Gian-Carlo Menotti were augmented by a skittish dither “The Telephon 
which progressed from the Hecksher Theatre on upper Fifth Avenue to a run on Broa 
way. Coupled with Menotti’s shocker “The Medium,” the bill compiled a run that even. 
backers scarcely expected. The success spread the fame of Menotti to the West Coa 
where anxious supervisors could not decide whether their highest bids should go 1 
Menotti as a writer or a composer. 

An even more engaging blend of words and music was heard at the Brander Matthe 
Theatre of Columbia University, where the latest and last collaboration of Gertru 
f Stein and Virgil Thomson provided high intellectual humor for a week’s audiences, 
i phantasmagoria on the life, times and influence of Susan B. Anthony—the anachronis 
; cast included Daniel Webster and Lilian Russell—it was titled “The Mother of Us Al 
3 a tribute to the pregnant influence of Miss Anthony on feminism and woman’s suffrs 
; in the United States. The interest it roused stirred some talk of a production dow 
town; and also revived curiosity about “Four Saints in Three Acts,” which was heard 
a CBS broadcast and recorded, at generous length, for RCA Victor. 

A new group of opera enthusiasts in Chicago similarly spent its energies on a n 
work, rather than in attempting to animate old ones. They chose “The Rape of Lucre 
by England’s busy Benjamin Britten, and produced it to considerable critical acclai 
Having permitted the Berkshire Festival of 1946 to experiment with the same compose 
“Peter Grimes,” the Metropolitan decided to chance it for the repertory of 1947. Since 1 
company had already promised its subscribers the deferred premiere of scenes fri 
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okofieff’s ““War and Peace,” the budget of new works for 1947-48 was the most enter- 
= projected by the Metropolitan in a dozen years. 
ough bereft of such novelties, the City Center Opera, in a fall and spring season, 
owed how it is possible to vary the ordinary repertory and still bring business to the 
Office. Its greatest success to date followed a gamble with Strauss’ “Ariadne auf 
xos,’ never heard before in New York from a professional company. Some sagacious 
ting—especially Polyna Stoska as the composer and Virginia MacWatters as Zerbeni- 
a—was coupled with expert playing of the difficult score under the direction of Laszlo 
jasz. When it was brought out for the spring season, both of these young people had 
yved On to more profitable engagements, Miss Stoska with “Street Scene,’ Miss Mac- 
atters to Covent Garden. Their successors were not nearly so capable, but Halasz did 
other handsome service to Strauss with a revival of “Salome.” There was a happy 
incidence of limitations in this production, for the small pit argued the use of the 
luced “Dresden” version of the orchestration, which proved ideal for the lyric soprano 
ice of Brenda Lewis. Consequently, the listener heard much more of the music in the 
ore and less of its bluster than is customary at the Metropolitan. 
As a conservatory (in the hothouse sense) of conventional opera, the Metropolitan 
ed a nationwide need in the manner of its six or seven preceding seasons. As well as 
Widing all of America with broadcast opera during its eighteen weeks in New York 
d Philadelphia, it serviced the Eastern seaboard from Baltimore to Boston as part of 
annual tour. Only neglect of the West Coast kept this tour from being truly trans- 
itinental, for the wandering minstrels ranged from Chicago at one extremity to Dal- 
at the other. Large audiences and maximum receipts were the order everywhere. 
The variations in repertory from the previous year were not numerous. The most con- 
juential was the first Metropolitan hearing of Mozart’s “Abduction from the See 
‘lio,” brought to New York after a success in the summer festival at Central City, 
.orado. The endless procession of lovely Mozart tunes was somewhat impeded by those 
‘rusted with marshalling them in proper order; of a sizeable cast, only Eleanor Steber 
proached the vocal skill desired. Emil Cooper, who conducted, had a better hand for 
heavy stickwork of “Boris Godunoff,” which he also revived this year, than for the 
sit point of Mozart. 
m response to a heavy show of sentiment from the radio audience, “Hansel and 
“tel”? was brought back, for the holiday season and a broadcast. It was sung in Eng- 
4 by a remarkably fine cast that was almost as understandable as it was listenable: 
fine Conner as Gretel, Risé Stevens and Martha Lipton as alternating Hansels, John 
rwnlee and Mack Harrell (Peter), and Claramae Turner (The Mother). Fritz Stiedry, 
© succeeded to the place George Szell vacated when he left for Cleveland, led this 
tk with skill and sympathy, as he had an earlier “Siegfried” and a later “Parsifal.” 
he Metropolitan got a leg up on one problem with which it had been saddled by the 
when Ferruccio Tagliavini made his debut shortly after the new year, in Puccini's 
eme.” Possessed of a limber voice and a non-objectionable personality, Tagliavini 
ered most of the requirements for a new Italian tenor, especially a lyric one, Not 
thirty-three, Tagliavini was able enough for Almaviva in the “Barber,” Alfredo in 
viata” and Edgardo in “Lucia,” though only the last of these could be coupled with 
odolfo in “Boheme.” In any case, Mulberry Street had a new incentive for patroniz- 
the Metropolitan, for the first time since Gigli departed in the late thirties. 
e increasing absence of Lauritz Melchior on concert, radio and movie dates made 
discovery of a tenor for the heroic Wagner roles something of an imperative. Set 
holm was brought from Sweden for the purpose, and showed a likely capacity to 
teed. He too, did not approach, in later roles, the success he had in his brilliant 
fried”; but, aside from a misguided attempt to sing Radames in “Aida,” he went 
ange of Wagner roles from Siegmund to Parsifal with credit. These two were better 
d to him than Walter (‘‘Meistersinger’”’) and Tristan, but he was invariably a manly, 


est, and musicianly singer. 
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<— erg | ‘came from rode: to aie a chirpy | 
“Nozze di Figaro,” and a merely chirpy Gilda in “Rigoletto.” Not m 
\ tan subscribers heard Daniza Ilitsch, a ‘Yugoslav soprano who made a late § ‘5 
in “Otello,” but those who did spoke well of her future. She came, actually, tol 
Rta: touring company, depleted of dramatic soprani by the decision of Zinka Mile 
wed a Balkan diplomat and retire from public opera. 4 
An odd fillip to the last days of the season was provided by Kirsten Flagstad’s 1 ret 
to America and the rumors that she would make a sub rosa reappearance at the of 
- house as an emergency saviour of some performance or other. “Parsifal” was the us 
nomination, since it was scheduled for several performances in a week’s time, with | 
Bampton—who had not sung the part before—as Kundry in all of them. Managem 
disclaimers to the contrary, skepticism persisted. Miss Bampton sang all the y 
_ formances, with amazing vocal power and a kind of emotional pulse not previous 
sociated with her. - 
OE Other incidents that gave the season its special color included Fritz Busch’s direc! 
i “iof “Figaro” and “Meistersinger” for the first time; Dorothy Kirsten’s Marguerite 
“Faust” and Nadine Conner’s Mimi in “Boheme”; baritone volume by the whole 
from Leonard Warren in “Rigoletto”; an emergency Isolde by Jeanne Palmer and 
equally unexpected chance for Wolfgang Martin to conduct another performance of 
‘same Wagner score; an exhibition of the true warrior spirit by Melchior when he lea 
to the floor from Hunding’s table in the first act of “Walktire” and broke a toe on 
left foot, but went through with the rest of the role. 
Though opera ceased at the Metropolitan in the late spring, mention of the he 
persisted in the papers through the summer. The airing of plans for a suitable appro 
i to the UN site on the East Side brought to view the project of a real estate firm 
“es remodel six square blocks in the area as a cultural and theatrical center, with a 1 
is Metropolitan as the nucleus. The plan was turned down by the Board of Estimate, wl 
preferred the recommendations of the City Planning Commission for a simple park 
approach covering one block, with no cultural impediments. Thus died the latest of 
a many attempts in the last twenty years to replace the obsolete pile on Broadway wit 
a house worthy of the opera’s prestige and pretensions. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDINGS 


Dp a seasonal slump early in the summer—the first that the record busi 

had experienced in four years—the predicted goal of 400,000,000 records as the s 
total of 1947 seemed well within reach as the year approached its end. On the basi 
machines in use, this suggested that, per capita, Americans would buy slightly more t 
40 records for every turntable. With the prospect of many more machines available 1 
year, it was believable that the average would be sustained, with more users swelling 
total sale in ’48. 

The swing of business showed Decca’s Jolson album going over a million at one 
treme, Victor’s Goldberg Variations of Bach (played by Landowska) touching f 
thousand albums at another, with Oscar Levant’s Rhapsody in Blwe—a 600,000 alk 
seller—in between. However, an independent could still make a dent in the market 
the Harmonicats’ Peg O’ My Heart, on “Vitacoustic’”—a label virtually created by tl 


—proved. Later in the year, “Bullet”? produced one record—Near You—which becan 
best-seller. 
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The Year's Notable Recordings 
Classical Albums—Orchestral 
Bartok: Concerto No. 3 for Piano. The last work of the Hungarian master, played 
fine comprehension by two of his disciples, Gyorgy Sandor, piano, and Eugene Orma: 


conducting the Philadelphia Orchestra. Despite his forbidding reputation, this sh 
the late Bartok as a composer of tenderness and warmth. (Columbia) 


e Falla: El Amor Brujo. One of the year’s two new recordings of this enchanting ~ 
e, and, generally speaking, the better for Fritz Reiner’s painstaking conducting of | 
Pittsburgh Symphony and Carol Brice’s deep-throated singing of the solo part. te 
umbia) a am 
H ndel: The Great Elopement. A passel of operatic and ballet excerpts orchestrated as 
andel might have if he’d known modern instruments. This is pure supposition on Sir 
aomas Beecham’s part, but there is no guesswork in his energetic, enlivening direction 
- the London Philharmonic Orchestra. Robust recording. (RCA-Victor) : 
Khachaturian: Gayne Ballet. Some have called Khachaturian “this year’s Shostako- 
ch,” but the unique character provided by his Armenian background gives more dis- 
nection than that to this vivacious, easily assimilable music. Efrem Kurtz does prilliantly 
ith the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra. (Columbia) 

Mozart: Symphony in C (“Jupiter’’). Purists may find some points to ponder in Arturo 
oscanini’s direction of this, but the blemishes are apparent largely because of the su- 
rb sheen of everything else. High-class reproduction, especially for a Toscanini-NBC 
laboration. (RCA-Victor) 

Mendelssohn: Reformation Symphony. An oddity, not often played, of the Mendels- 
hn catalogue; still less often played with the drama and fire that Sir Thomas Beecham 
yplies to it here. The most ambitious, in sound, of all Mendelssohn, as this broad, full- 
ooded recording of the London Philharmonic suggests. (RCA-Victor) 

Prokofiefi: Piano Concerto No. 3. Certainly the best of contemporary piano concerti, ; 
th Dimitri Mitropoulos as the sure-handed pianist as well as the virtuoso conductor f 
‘the Robin Hood Dell Orchestra. Excellent recording. (Columbia) 

Prokofiefi: Symphony No. 5. This is a long jump from “Peter and the Wolf,” but the 
usicality of the composer spans both extremes. My preference is for the lyric emphasis 

the Rodzinski-Philharmonic performance (Columbia) though there is equal merit— 

ore dramatically stated—in the Koussevitzky-Boston album. (Victor) 

Ravel: Daphnis et Chloé, Suites 1 and 2, This year’s wonderwork from the studios of 
islish Decca, mating their incomparable FFRR (Full Frequency Range Recording) 

th a dazzling statement of the music by Charles Miinch and the orchestra of the 

ris Conservatory. Note that this set contains both suites, contrary to usual American 
actice, (English Decca) 

Schubert: Symphony in C, Bruno Walter measures himself against the most challenging 

all symphonies and is not dwarfed by it, even adding to his known capacity, vis a vis 

is work. Superb performance by the Philadelphia Orchestra and its assorted virtuosi. 


‘olumbia) 
Wagner: Siegfried Idyll, Faust Overture, Ride of the Valkyries. The Toscanini mark on 


ase is its own certification for inclusion in this roundup. Wonderfully plastic playing, 
enly reproduced. (RCA-Victor) 


Classical Albums—Vocal 
Britten: Serenade for Tenor, Horn and Strings. One of the most imaginative of con- 
mporary works (settings of Tennyson, Wordsworth, etc.), remarkably sung by Peter 
ars, with Dennis Brain playing a majestic French horn. The composer conducts, (Eng- 


h Decca) 
Handel: Messiah. There is much that is beautiful if a little that is labored in this 


rformance by the Huddersfield Choral Society and the Liverpool Philharmonic, Mal- 
im Sargent conducting. Spacious recording. (Victor) 
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Folk Songs: Susan Reed has a manner that is questionably artful for real folk 

simplicity, but the quality of the results demands recognition, whatever pigeonh L 

found for it. (RCA-Victor) \ 
Classical Albums—Instrumental 

Mozart: Quartet in E Flat. Wonderfully balanced teamwork by George Szell (yes, 
conductor) and three members of the Budapest Quartet. Szell’s fingers do not quite 
their way on the keyboard without guidance from above, which is a point of commen 
tion in such music. (Columbia) 

Classical Single Records 

Delius: Walk to the Paradise Garden. Fanciful stargazing by Eugene Goossens and t 
Cincinatti Orchestra, with some useful eavesdropping by the sound engineers. (RC 
Victor ) 

Leoncavallo: Vesti La Giuba (“Pagliacci”). High powered passion shredding by Ju 
Bjoerling, with an appropriate overside from ‘“‘Cavalleria,” also powerfully sung. (Victor) 

Mozart: Symphony No. 26. A recorded first-time of this brief, engaging work. Har¢ 
more than an overture in length, it is played with perception and grace by Koussevitz 
and the Boston Symphony. (RCA-Victor) 

Piston: Prelude and Allegro. A stately ceremonial by the American composer, do 
with appropriate pomp by E. Power Biggs, organ, and the Boston Symphony directed 
Koussevitzky. Ear-filling reproduction. (RCA-Victor) 

Ravel: Ondine. Glittering finger work by Alexander Brailowsky, with enough poetry 
take the shine off the exhibitionism. (RCA-Victor) 

Tchaikovsky: Eugen Onegin (Waltz and Polonaise). Any Tchaikovsky waltz is wor 
having, especially when animated by the Beecham touch. (RCA-Victor) 


Show Music Albums 

Brigadoon: The original cast, with David Brook, et cie., working with will and sk 
(RCA-Victor) 

Finian’s Rainbow. This is the set with Ella Logan, which may be a warning or an in 
tation, according to your estimate of her idea of the part. For my part, merely “Scotc 
type”; but the others do nobly. (Columbia) 

Street Scene. A sizable chunk of the Weill-Rice-Hughes show, in which Rice is oft 
Squeezed between composer and lyricist, as indicated. However, this is an authen 
record of the occasion, well recorded by the original performers. (Columbia) 


Popular and Dance 

Armstrong: Jack-Armstrong Blues is a handy catch-all to express the contributions 
Jack Teagarden and Louis Armstrong to this potent disc. Bright infectious sti 
(Victor) 

Goodman: Benjie’s Bubble: This is no epoch in jazz, but it shows what jazz musicis 
can do with a piece like Under the Double Eagle when they tie into it. (Columbia) 

Harmonicats: Peg O’ My Heart is having a date with another generation, thanks 
the matchmaking of these obscure musicians. But they aren’t obscure any more. (Vi 
coustic) 

Shore-Sinatra: Tea For Two is ambrosia for all, as sung here by the Columbia-ma 
twain of Dinah and Frankie. A fine blend, served at room temperature. (Columbia) 

Sablon: Passing By is the English title for this long-standing French favorite, beat 
fully done by Sablon. (RCA-Victor) 

Children's Records 

The Small One; Charles Tazewell’s fine story of the humble donkey who bore M 
to Bethlehem, told with simple eloquence by Bing Crosby and a well-chosen cast. (Dec 

Tubby the Tuba: A new version of the perpetual favorite, this one profiting from - 
mimetic ability of Danny Kaye. (Decca) 

What the Lighthouse Sees: Fanciful stuff, engagingly sung by Tom Glazer. For 
youngster who can become a tugboat by suggestion. (Young People’s Record Club) 


Record of Major Orchestras, 1947 


(h)—At home; (r)—On road. 
--———_—eOS 
i Permanent No. of No. of Est. 
Organization conductor musicians concerts attendance eddrantun ceeaeiie 
Baltimore Symphony Reginald 81 32(h) 158,500 Lyric Theater 2,651 
Orchestra Stewart 34(r) 
3oston Symphony Serge Kousse- 107 69(h)- 1,400,000 Symphony Hall 2,631 
Orchestra vitzky 41(r) : ; 
3uffalo Philharmonic William 82 387(h) 165,000 Kleinhans Music 
Orchestra Steinberg 10(r) Hall 2,939 
Jhicago Symphony Artur 100 94(h) 325,000 Orchestra Hall 2,582 
Orchestra Rodzinski 32(r) 
Yincinnati Symphony Thor Johnson 86 40(h) 260,000 Music Hall 3,460 
Orchestra 60(r) 
Jleveland Orchestra George Szell 95 112(h) 340,000 Severance Hall 2,000 
\ 32(r) 
Jallas Symphony Antal Dorati 90 54 216,000 Fair Park 
Orchestra Auditorium 4,300 
Jenver Symphony Saul Caston 80 15(h) 112,000 Municipal 
Orchestra 10(r) Auditorium 3,200 
Jetroit Symphony Karl Krueger 98 62(h) 125,000 Music Hall 2,000 
Orchestra 42(r) 
MINCOM  SVMIPHONY ee ce 80 60(h) 250,000 City Auditorium 4,000 
Orchestra 10(r) 
ndianapolis Symphony Fabien 86 44(h) 145,000 Murat Theater 1,925 
Orchestra Sevitzky 40(r) 
cansas City Phil. Efrem Kurtz 75 60 150,000 Music Hall 2,572 
Orchestra 
os Angeles Phil. Alfred 93 46(h) 250,000 Phil. Auditorium 2,666 
Orchestra Wallenstein 50(r) 
finneapolis Symphony Dimitri 90 40(h) 140,000 Northrop Mem. 
Orchestra Mitropoulos 80(r) 180,000 Auditorium 4,841 
lew Orleans Symphony Massimo 76 52(h) 69,800 Municipal 
Orchestra Freccia 10(r) Auditorium 2,700 
lew York City Leonard 72 20(h) 45,000 City Center 2,692 
Symphony Bernstein 
lew York Philharmonic Bruno Walter* 106 105(h) 285,000 Carnegie Hall 2,736 
Symphony Society 2(r) 
klahoma Symphony Victor 85 32(h) 152,000 Municipal 
Orchestra Alessandro 15(r) Auditorium 6,000 
hiladelphia Orchestra Eugene 110 ‘70(h) 630,000 Academy of 
Ormandy 94(r) Music 3,052 
ittsburgh Symphony Fritz Reiner 90 65(h) 215,000 Syria Mosque 3,729 
Orchestra 20(r) 
;ochester Philharmonic Erich 85 15(h) 40,000 Eastman Theater 3,350 
Orchestra Leinsdorf 20(r) 
t. Louis Symphony Viadimir 85 70(h) 250,000 Kiel Municipal 
Orchestra Golschmann 5(r) Auditorium 3,535 
an AntonioSymphony Max Reiter 78 35(h) 120,000 Municipal 
Society 20(r) Auditorium 6,058 
an Francisco Sym- Pierre 100 82(h) 285,000 Opera House 
phony Society Monteux 6(r) Mun. Audit. 3,380 
Jash., D. C., National Hans Kindler 100 55(h) 240,000 Constitution 
50(r) Hall 3,844 


Symphony Orchestra 
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*Musical Adviser. 
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SCIENCE IN 1947 
by 


JOHN J. O'NEILL 
Science Editor of the New York Herald Tribune 


Sra its way forward with more than its old-time vigor, science brought 
action, in 1947, a battery of the most powerful, gigantic and precise instruments e 
constructed by man to attack major mysteries of nature and to re-establish the onw: 
march of science, whose work was halted and whose legions were disorganized durit 
the previous five war years. 

The most gigantic of the instruments were, oddly enough, aimed at the two extrem 
of the cosmos—the outermost bounds of the universe and the innermost recesses of tl 
atom. In the middle realm the biologists started a new campaign to break -down fl 
barriers that hide the secret chambers of the nature of life itself. Steps were take 
toward freeing man from his age-old status as a prisoner of the earth by seeking to ser 
rocket messengers into outer space. 

Someday the astronomers moving toward the outer boundaries of the universe ar 
the physicists moving toward the center of the atom may meet each other face to fa 
as they reach their goals, and find the solutions of all their mysteries in a realm - 
which there is neither time, dimension, matter nor energy; and there they will fir 
awaiting them a mystic contemplating nothing in all of its harmonious details. Tl 
more science seeks to become purely materialistic the more it mathematizes itself in’ 
the realms of mysticism. 


Astronomy 

To explore the unknown heavens the astronomers brought into action, late in tl 
year, the earth’s new cosmic eye, the giant 200-inch telescope at Mount Palomar, Cal 
fornia, which is expected to penetrate out into the universe one billion light-years: 
double the 500 million light-years distance explored by the 100-inch Mt. Wilson telescoy 

Our universe is exploding. Surrounding galaxies of stars (like our own Milky Wa: 
are moving away from us, the nearer ones at slow speed, the more distant ones fasté 
At 185 million light-years the galaxies are receding at the rate of nearly 15,000 miles p 
second. This is nearly one tenth of the speed of light. Double any given distance ai 
there the galaxies are moving away twice as fast. If this situation were to continue, 
point would be reached at which the stars would be moving away faster than the lig 
could come back. Under the relativity theory this can’t happen because the stars wou 
flatten themselves out against nature’s speed limit and transform their substance in 
energy in an unimaginably vast atomic energy explosion just as they attain the spel 
of light. The interesting region in which these strange events are—or are not—taki 
place is somewhere in the neighborhood of two billion light-years away from us. 

Astronomers have been increasing the space-penetrating powers of their telescopes 
a rate faster than that at which the universe is expanding, at least as far as the explor 
regions are concerned. The new Mt. Palomar telescope with its expected billion-ligh 
year range may not hit this explosion front for the very good reason that it will fi 
encounter the black-light boundary of the universe. This is the region where the stéz 
are moving away so fast that their light is stretched out until it is a red color and th 
an invisible infrared or black. 

To see into this region it would be necessary to employ the infrared “‘snooper” used 
see in the dark during the war. With such a device attached to the 200-inch telescope t 
instrument would then become a super-snooper cosmic eye that might reveal t 
circumambient explosions taking place on all outer surfaces of the universe within whi 
we are living, or something very different. 


00- ve ring cy on which _ E. O, Lawrence brought into actio 
e University of California, at Berkeley. Capable of producing a 400,000,000-electr 
i a integrating beam, using lightweight particles, it smashed atoms of all wei; 


cs lightest to the heaviest with interesting and significant, but not spectacul 
1othing exceeding or equalling the splitting of the uranium atom. “de 
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of atoms, in spite of their spectacular performance in the atomic bomb, are very | ~ 
sient producers of atomic energy. They yield only one-fifth of one percent of their ; 
ubstance as energy and produce 99.8 percent ashes. The lightweight elements yield _ 
ashes and more energy. The ideal process would disintegrate the hydrogen atom. If 
m pletely transformed it would yield more than 1,200 times as much energy as uranium 
an equal-weight basis. E. 
The task of creating matter was tackled by the physicists. This is the reverse of re- — 
asing atomic energy. The role of creator was attempted by loading the lightest known 
soe: the electron, with enough energy, in the form of super-speed, to make it equal 4 
Re next heaviest particle, the meson, which is about 200 times heavier. It was found, 
/ the General Electric laboratories, that the electron refused to be inflated to this 
xtent. It changed the energy into light instead of into matter. They plan now to shoot 
n energy loaded particle into an atom to see if it will double itself there. 
e affled in their efforts to understand the mystery of the secret chambers of the heart 
f the atom, physicists are seeking an entirely new concept of those fundamentals of 7 
ature—time, space, energy and matter and how they are linked together. They have of 
sed up the intellectual riches of the relativity, quantum and meson theories without > 
| 


oir 
es: 


sarning what is inside the nucleus of the atom. If the Creator should, in 1948, turn 
ver to the physicists the task of operating the universe they would have to let it ex- 
lode into a universal atomic energy blast because they don’t know how a single simple 
article like the electron is held together, to say nothing of more complicated struc- 
ures like atoms. 

Biology 
The mystery of the life process remains more carefully guarded by nature from the 
rying eyes of the scientists than the secret of the atom—a wise precaution in view of 
he first use to which we applied atomic energy. Important biochemical advances have 
een made. The genes, the carriers of our inheritance, which give the child blue eyes f 
ke its mother’s and long legs like its father’s, have been found by Dr. G. W. Beadle, at 
tanford University, to control chemical processes as well—the nutritional processes 
y which the food eaten is transformed into body structure and body activity. A 
lose linkage between the chemical nature of the genes that control our lives and 
iruses that cause death has been found by Dr. W. M. Stanley, of Rockefeller Institute. 
e found, too, that the activity of the viruses is controlled by certain amino acids. 


Meteorology 


Explorations of the upper atmosphere by rockets proved the suspected existence, 
sove the 20-mile level, of a broad band of deadly ultraviolet radiation. This, fortu- 
ately, is intercepted by the intervening atmosphere with the formation of ozone, other- 
ise life on the surface of the earth would be impossible. The thin air at this altitude ; 
as found hot enough to boil water. Temperatures below zero were anticipated. A very 
ld region was found above it, but still higher, at the top of the rockets’ flights, at 
1 altitude of 100 miles a mysterious, still hotter, region was found. 

The sun, too, has been found much hotter than previously believed. Instead of the 
niform temperature of about 10,000 degrees @P,, the McMath-Hurlbut Observatory 
und spots of 700,000 degrees, and S. Chandrasekar, of Yerkes Observatory, declares 
inspots, believed to be cold regions, are really hot spots where the gasses have tempera- 
ires of more than a million degrees, or too hot to be visible. ; 
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NEWS RECORD OF 1947 
Compiled by 


THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


JANUARY 


EW AMERICANS stopped to think, as 

they woke up Jan. 1, that the nation 
had just finished spending $8,700,000,000 
in the past year for alcoholic drinks. (That 
was 28 gallons a person, counting in non- 
sluppers.) The high cost of living haunted 
us in everything else, too, and was destined 
to continue for many moons. Ford fought 
inflation by cutting automobile prices $15 
to $50. Inflation survived this blow. One 
copy of one book was sold for $151,000— 
the Bay Psalm Book (1640) to Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach. Georgia had two governors at 
the same time when young Herman Tal- 
madge tried to step into the shoes of his 
late father; but the courts later took those 
shoes off; and, surprisingly enough, not a 
head was bashed in, in this miniature civil 
war. Mississippi had one Senator instead of 
the usual two; the Senate had misgivings 
about admitting Theodore G. Bilbo, cham- 
pion of the white race and of war contrac- 
tors. 


1 England nationalizes all coal mines. 

U. S. transfers control of domestic 
atomic energy development from the 
Army to a civilian commission. 

3 80th Congress convenes. Southern Dem- 
ocrats filibuster against Republican at- 
tempts to bar Senator Theodore G. 
Bilbo of Mississippi. 

4 Bernard M. Baruch resigns as U. S. 
representative on Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Senate compromises on Bilbo; his salary 
continues, but he isn’t sworn in. 

5 Premier Alcide de Gasperi of Italy comes 
to U. S., seeking coal, wheat, cash for 
his people. 

6 Truman calls for moderate labor curbs 
in message to Congress. 

% Secretary of State Byrnes resigns; Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall succeeds him. 

10 Truman sets $37.5 billion balanced 
budget for fiscal 48; urges no reduction 
in taxes. 

15 Georgia Assembly elects Herman Tal- 
madge governor. Retiring Governor El- 
lis Arnall refuses to yield office, saying 
Talmadge election unconstitutional. 

16 Vincent Auriol, Socialist, elected figst 
President of Fourth French Republic. 
Navy expedition lands at Little America 
in a survey of South Polar region. 


17 Marriner S. Eccles, Federal Rese: 
chairman, says peak of inflation is ov 
allows stock trading on margin if 
percent of price is put up. 


Paul Ramadier, Socialist, named firs 
Premier of new French constitutiona 
government. 


18 Arnall resigns as Georgia governor 
Newly-elected Lieutenant Governo 
Thompson says he is acting governo 
and carries on fight to oust Herma! 
Talmadge. 


19 Poland holds first “free” election, ant 
Communist-dominated government blo 
wins 90 percent of Parliament. 


21 New York State gives teachers $300 ; 
year more to meet high cost of living. 


26 Grace Moore, American opera star, an 
Prince Gustav Adolf of Sweden kille 
with 20 others in crash of Dutch plan 
at Copenhagen. 


28 U. S. rebukes Poland for rigging elec 
tion. 


England offers Burma freedom, 


29 Robert R. Young, Cleveland financie! 
buys working control of New York Cen 
tral Railroad. 


U. S. ends efforts to mediate betwee! 
Chiang Kai-shek and Chinese Com 
munists; plans to withdraw most of ou 
Marines in China. 


DIED: Ogden Reid, 64; Andrew J. Vol 
stead, 87; Harold D. Smith, 48; Lt. Ger 
Roy Geiger, 61; Al Capone, 48; Eva Tan 
guay, 68. 


FEBRUARY 


VERYBODY named Richard was un 

lucky this month. At them we 
screamed, “Open the Door, Richard.” Wh 
this song was so popular with the young 
sters, nobody knew because it said th 
same thing over and over ad stupefactior 
a drunk wanted to get inside, that was th 
whole story. For oldsters, memories wel 
stirred by the death of Harry K. Thay 
Forty years ago he had killed Stanfor 
White in a fit of jealousy over a stag 
beauty named Evelyn Nesbit. Miss Nesbi 
now 62, did not go to Thaw’s funeral i 
Pittsburgh. But life keeps marching 
Laraine Day, of the screen, divorced h¢ 
husband on Jan. 20 in Los Angeles an 
nailed it down by divorcing him on Jai 
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in Juarez, Mex., and on that same day 
pped over to El Paso, Tex., and married 
o (“Lippy”) Durocher, manager of the 
ooklyn Dodgers. A Los Angeles judge 
ought all this activity was excessive, and 
ide a fuss. 


France demands German coal and steel 
in Ruhr be transferred to United Na- 
tions ownership and operation. 
Thomas W. Lamont gives $500,000 for 
restoration of bomb-damaged Canter- 
bury Cathedral in England. 

Gerhart Eisler accused by House com- 
mittee of being Soviet master-mind of 
Communists in U. S. 

Rocky Graziano barred from New York 
prize-fight ring for failing to report 
$100,000 bribe offer to fix two bouts. 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg says he 
is not a candidate for President in 
1948. 

England has coal famine; shuts off elec- 
tricity to half the nation’s industries, 
making millions idle, 

Peace treaties for Italy, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Finland are signed 
in Paris. 

Navy Antarctic expedition finds muddy 
pea-green lakes and bare hills in South 
Polar continent. 

Chinese currency virtually worthless in 
Shanghai as inflation skyrockets; one 
American dollar costs 19,000 Chinese 
dollars. 

Security Council approves U. S. stand 
on separating disarmament from atomic 
control, rebuffing Russia. 

58 die in plane crash in Bogota; worst 
commercial aviation disaster. 

British capture twenty-second shipload 
of Jewish refugees trying to smuggle 
themselves into Palestine, and deport 
them to Cyprus. 

British royal family arrives in Capetown 
for state visit to Union of South Africa. 
Britain announces she will withdraw 
from India by June, 1948, regardless of 
whether India has established a govern- 
ment. 

Cuba arrests “Lucky” Luciano, former 
New York vice boss who had been con- 
victed, later freed from prison and de- 
ported to Italy by Governor Dewey. 

U. S. and British arrest hundreds of 
Nazi fanatics in occupied Germany, 
smashing an underground ring. 
Largest U. S. teachers’ strike starts in 
Buffalo. 2,400 out, closing 80 schools. 
German de-Nazification court sentences 
Franz von Papen to eight years at hard 
abor. 

2ussia supports U.S. claim to possession 
f Japanese mandated islands in Pacific 
mder Security Council trusteeship. 


26 Truman appoints Lewis W. Douglas am- 
bassador to England. 


2% Herbert Hoover, back from survey of 
Germany, urges U. S. spend $475,500,000 
in eighteen months to keep Germans 
from starving. 


28 France, England announce 
treaty of alliance. 


Army P-82 Twin Mustang fighter plane 
flies 5,000 miles non-stop from Hawaii 
to New York in 14 hours, 33 minutes. 


DIED: Admiral Marc A. Mitscher, 60; O. 
Max Gardner, 64; Kenneth C. Hogate, 
49; Harry K. Thaw, 76; Colonel Robert 
Stewart, 80; J. B. Powell, 60. 


MARCH 


HE UNITED STATES grew tired of see- 

ing small nations sucked into the So- 
viet orbit. So the “Truman Doctrine” was 
born—America would strengthen Greece 
and Turkey with money and war materials 
to fend off chaos and Communism. At 
home our school teachers said they needed 
help, too; they had to take jobs as bar- 
tenders, etc., to keep from starving on 
their low salaries. In Boston, Judge Dona- 
hue ruled that Kathleen Winsor’s novel, 
“Forever Amber,” was not too impure to be 
sold; he said ten minutes of it had put him 
to sleep. In New York City, a bus driver, 
who had been plugging around the same 
dreary route in the Bronx for 16 years, did 
what every drudge dreams of doing. He cut 
loose one morning and drove the doggone 
bus right down to Florida. Weirdest of all 
was the tale of the two Collyer brothers— 
aged hermits who crammed their Fifth 
Avenue house so full of junk that nobody 
but they could get in. On March 21 the 
police found emaciated brother Homer sit- 
ting dead among the junk on the second 
floor. No sign of brother Langley. (See nezt 
month.) 


50-year 


2 Twenty-two killed in week-end terrorist 
attacks by Jewish underground in Pal- 
estine. 

8 Barbara Hutton takes fourth husband 
in Zurich—Prince Igor Troubetzkoy. 


Mayor William O’Dwyer ousts Edward 
V. Loughlin as leader of Tammany Hall; 
sponsors Frank J. Sampson to clean up. 


5 Soviet Russia rejects U. S. plan for con- 
trol of atomic energy by United Nations. 

6 Supreme Court finds John L., Lewis 
guilty of contempt for failing to call 
off coal strike in November. 

9 Nation’s second oldest strike ends, as 
U. A. W. workers return to J. I. Case 
Co. after fourteen months. 

10 Big Four Council of Foreign Ministers 
begins Moscow meeting to draw up 
peace treaties for Germany and Austria, 


2 oN on 
to save Greece and ‘Turkey f 
‘munist expansionism. = 
Margaret Truman, 23-year-old. aaaeh 
ter of the President, makes professional 
singing debut on radio from Detroit. 


18 British floods are the worst in memory. 


i ty Georgia Supreme Court ousts Herman 


Talmadge as governor and says Melvin 
__E. Thompson is rightful governor; Tal- 
- -madge moves out, muttering. 


John L. Lewis surrenders uncondition- 


ally to Supreme Court and calls off coal 


strike set for April 1. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s troops capture Ye- 
nan, capital of Chinese Communists in 
Shensi province. 

Congress outlaws labor union lawsuits 
for back portal-to-portal pay, ending 
$5,000,000,000 threat to industry. 
Congress approves constitutional 
amendment to limit future Presidents 
to two terms; it goes to states for rati- 
fication. 

Truman orders check of all Federal em- 
ployees to find out whether they should 
be discharged because of Communist 
affiliations. 

Russia uses veto for tenth time in Se- 
curity Council to protect Albania from 
charge she planted mines that blew up 
British destroyers. 

111 men die in mine explosion in Cen- 
tralia, Ill. 

Russia boycotts opening session of 
United Nations Trusteeship Council. 
Draft law expires; many war-time con- 
trols go off. Sugar rationing stays. 


DIED: Carrie Chapman Catt, 88; W. S. 


22 


25 


26 


31 


Burgess, 68; Bishop James De Wolf 
Perry, 76; William C. Durant, 85; 
Johnny Evers, 65. 


APRIL 


OT UNTIL APRIL 8 did the police find 

Langley Collyer. They found him just 
nine feet away from the spot where his 
blind brother Homer had sat in death. Old 
Langley had died first; he had been crawl- 
ing through a tunnel in the junk to feed 
Homer; the junk crashed down on him 
and crushed him. Homer never got his 
food. In Hollywood, Frank Sinatra punched 
@ newspaper columnist, Lee Mortimer, 
sending him briefly to the hospital. Amer- 
ica’s phones went silent because of a strike. 
A man in New York couldn’t telephone his 
wife in suburban White Plains to say he 
had missed the last train home; so for $30 
he phoned his aunt in Ireland and got her 
to phone his wife in White Plains. England 
was so harassed by the underground war- 
fare of Jewish terrorists that she dumped 
the whole 2,000-year-old Palestine problem 


10 


12 


14 


16 


18 


21 


22 


throne. Fi 
Chicago elects Martin H. Ke : 
Democrat, mayor. 


Mayor O’Dwyer recommends record ‘I 
York City budget, $1,029,120 ;314, c 


England asks United Nations to 8 
Palestine problem. — : 


Security Council approves U. ge trus 
ship of former Japanese- manda 
cific islands. 


Telephone strike by 300,000 workaa 
42 states cuts service to emery 
basis. 

Leo Durocher, manager of Brook 
Dodgers, suspended for one year f1 
baseball by A. B. Chandler, base 
commissioner. 


United Nations Security Council v 
8 to 0 (Russia abstaining) to put uz 
International Court of Justice quest 
of Albania’s guilt in Corfu Char 
mines that killed Britons. 


Greece opens offensive against guert 
rebels in the north. 


Senate confirms nomination of Davi 
Lilienthal and four other members 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, 5( 
31, after ten-week fight. 


Tornado rips through western Te 
and Oklahoma, killing 132. 


Vandenberg denounces Henry Wal 
for campaigning in England aga 
“U. S. imperialism.” 

General Motors settles wage dist 
with United Electrical Workers (C. I. 
with 15-cent an hour wage incre 
setting pattern for industries. 


Milton Reynolds completes record fii 
around world—78 hours, 55 minutes 
seconds, 

British hang Dov Bela Gruner and t] 
other Jewish terrorists in Palestine 


Nitrate ship Grandcamp blows ut 
Texas City, Tex.; 468 killed; $50,0 
000 damage. 


Security Council disapproves, 4 t 
Russia’s demand that a U. N. Com1 
sion supervise U. S. aid to Greece. 


British blow up naval installations 
Helgoland, former German fortress 
land in the North Sea. 


Truman calls for voluntary price rec 
tions to avoid a depression. 


Senate passes bill for $400,000,000 ai 
Greece and Turkey to bolster t 
against Communism, Vote is 67 to 2 


me 


cialists make large gains in Japanese 
arliamentary election. 


embly meets in New York to study 
estine problem. 

Siam is admitted as 55th member to 
mited Nations. 

esidebt Miguel Aleman of Mexico ar- 
rives in Washington for nine-day Visit. 


‘D:; Charles S. Whitman, 78; Henry 
d, 83; Benny Leonard, 51; King 
Christian X of Denmark, 76; Lewis E. 
Lawes, 63; Willa Cather, 70; Evalyn 
Walsh McLean, 60; Prof. Irving Fisher, 


MAY 


E WAS a remarkable growth of 
racial tolerance—at least in the public 
ts. Climbing to the top of the best- 
lier list was Laura Z. Hobson’s “Gentle- 
an’s Agreement,’ which blistered anti- 
Mitism. And Sinclair Lewis won new 
ousands of readers with “Kingsblood 
obyal,” which turned his burning scorn on 
ti-Negro bias. But in South Carolina, a 
ry solemnly listened to the statements 
two dozen white men describing the 
aching of a Negro; and the jury solemnly 
quitted every defendant. Up north in 
assachusetts the 300-year-old town of 
-wburyport went valiantly to war against 
2 high cost of living. Its merchants cut 
retail prices 10 percent. The idea spread 
5und the country like a prairie fire. But 
> fire fizzled out when wholesalers quietly 
‘rained from cutting their prices. Clearly, 
dation remained top dog. 


U. S. indicts 24 top officials of the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie in Germany as war 
criminals. 

U. N. Military Staff Committee makes 
first report looking toward a world po- 
lice force. 

Socialist Premier Paul Ramadier ejects 
all five Communists from Cabinet. 
Jewish terrorists blast open British 
prison at Acre, Palestine, freeing 200 
inmates, mostly Arabs. 

‘Dr. Franklin Bicknell, noted British 
‘physician, says England is slowly dying 
‘of starvation. 

100,000 workers in Hamburg, Germany, 
istage, four-hour demonstration against 
astarvation rations. 


ory 
ae pra Hjalmar Schacht guilty of war crimes; _ 
sentences him to eight years in prison. 

‘i bi 


German > “de-Nazifi tion ees 


14 U.S. takes emergency measures to rush | 


grain to Germany, where rations drop — 


to as low as 800 calories a day. 


Senate passes foreign relief bill of $350,- - 
000,000, 79 to 4. 


15 Congress approves final version of $400,- - 


000,000 program to bolster Greece pod, 


Turkey against Communism. 


United Nations General Assembly ends 


first special session after voting, 46 to 


7, for 11-nation inquiry committee on © 


Palestine. 


17 Truman flies to Missouri to bedside of 
sinking 94-year-old mother. 
60-passenger Lockheed airliner breaks 
record, flying from Burbank, Calif., to 
Miami in 6 hrs., 54 min., 57 sec. d 

20 Mayor O’Dwyer suspends Elmer Haslett, 
New York City director of airports, as 
reports of scandal grow. 


Sun goes under eclipse in Brazil, and 
U. S. scientists in Bocayuva get a 
cloudless view. ; 

21 All 28 defendants in South Carolina 
mass lynching trial acquitted, despite 
statements confessing participation. 

23 U. N. Balkan inquiry commission finds 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania blame- 
worthy for aiding Greek guerrilla forces 
waging civil war. 

26 Revolution in Nicaragua; General Anas- 
tasio Somoza seizes power. 

29 United Air Lines, DC-4, crashes taking 
off from LaGuardia field; 42 lives lost. 
Communist coup d’état forces Hun- 
gary’s Premier to resign. 

30 Eastern Air Lines, DC-4, crashes in 
Maryland, killing all 53 aboard. 

31 Abd el-Krim, prisoner of the French for 
twenty years, escapes to sanctuary in 


Egypt. 


DIED: Louise Homer, 76; Frederic W. 
Goudy, 82; The Most Rev. Michael J. 
Curley, 67; The Earl of Harewood, 64; 
Perry Belmont, 96; General Evans F. 
Carlson, 51; Hal Chase, 64. 


JUNE 


TILL THE CLOUD of Communism black- 
ened the skies of Europe. So the Mar- 
shall plan was born—America recognized 
the need of extending help in a vast way, 
if only the nations of Europe would first 
draw up a unified reconstruction program. 
At home, the Republican Congress gave 
birth to its two bouncing legislative babies: 


f 


or adopting a baby in the Brook- 
market went up to $2,500. The 
lack market price for a new Cadillac se- 
nm was $4, 675; the list price was $2,386 
_ plus accessories, And in far away Australia, 
- man repealed a law of nature. Scientists 
flew over an innocent white cloud, 
sprinkled “dry ice” on it, made it rain all 
afternoon. 


1 Truman commission recommends year’s 
compulsory military training for youths 
between 18 and 20. 


8 Long feud between U. S. and Argentina 
is settled; U. S. offers reconciliation to 
- Perén regime. 

4 Frank Hague announces retirement as 
‘Mayor of Jersey City, leaving job to his 
nephew. 

o B: U.S. Senate ratifies peace treaties with 

Italy, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. 


Secretary Marshall says U. S. may have 
to spend billions to put Europe on its 
feet economically. 


8 Eva Peron, wife of Argentina’s Presi- 
dent, gets gala welcome on visiting 
Spain; gives Fascist salute. 


9 Mississippi River breaks 6 levees; floods 
a million farm acres; drives 22,000 per- 
sons from homes, 

10 Truman visits Canada; gets ovation in 
Ottawa. 

11 U. S. ends sugar rationing, last of the 

i’ war-time ration controls, 


U.S. protest accuses Russia of “flagrant 
interference’ in Hungary; demands 
three-power investigation. 


12 Communist coup in Bulgaria ousts 23 
opposition deputies in Parliament. 


13 Chicago-Washington, DC-4, hits Blue 
_ Ridge mountain in West. Virginia, kill- 
ing all 50 aboard. 


15 Henry Wallace predicts war if Russia 
threatens oil of Saudi Arabia. 


17 Truman vetoes income tax reduction 
bill; House upholds veto. 


21 Longest Senate filibuster in twenty 
years holds up vote on whether to over- 
ride Truman veto of labor bill. 


23 Senate overrides labor veto, 68 to 25, en- 
acting severest curbs on unions in fif- 
teen years. 

24 General Eisenhower accepts presidency 
of Columbia University, to take effect 
early in 1948. 

27 Foreign Ministers of England, Russia 
and France meet in Paris to map Euro- 
pean reconstruction, hoping for U. S. 
aid suggested by Marshall. 


1. "Add iiehoneoenne mee 


spending ear 3 ca C 1 
years to aid 17 countries. Se 
‘Truman signs bill extending rent cor 
trol, but denounces the aaa oh for pe 
mitting increases. 


DIED: Maxwell E. Perkins, 62; Jim Tully 
56; Dr. Albert Shaw, 89; Lucius Boon 
68; Bronislaw Huberman, 64. — 


a) 


; 
JULY =~ am 


E REALLY GOT BACK to nerraa 
W naa a silly season just like befor 
the war. People in forty-four states Te. 
ported seeing luminous “flying at 
that scooted through the night sky at tr 
mendous speeds. Were they a secret wear 
developed by the U. S.—or was Russi: 
bombarding us? Finally the Army capture 
one on the ground in New Mexico; it wai 
an innocent, shiny weather balloon. We al 
panted for income tax reduction, and Con 
gress passed it twice; but President Tru 
man vetoed it both times. Sixteen na 
tions of Europe put their heads togethe 
to find out how much help they needet 
from the U. S. under the Marshall plan— 
but Russia sneered; wouldn’t attend th 
conference, wouldn’t let the Poles, th 
Finns, the Hungarians, the Rumanians, th 
Bulgarians participate either. A horribl 
new dance was invented—the “Rhum 
boogie,” combining the worst features o 
jitterbug and rhumba. You still had t 
know somebody, or grease somebody’s palr 
to get a new car; but there were 36 millio: 
cars rolling in the U. S.—an all-time higt 


3 Andrew J. May, war-time chairman c 
House Military Affairs Committee 3 
convicted of accepting money. fror 
Henry and Murray Garsson, munition 
makers, for using his influence in the: 
behalf. Garssons also convicted. 

6 Generalissimo Franco holds plebiscit 
in Spain to ratify his dictatorship; wir 
by large margin. 

% Coal strike averted as United Mir 
Workers win biggest pay boosts in his 
tory—44¥, cents an hour, 

9 Greece jails 3,000 to foil a suppose 
Communist revolution. 

11 Egypt asks United Nations to oust Bri’ 
ish troops from its territory. 

12 Paris conference on Marshall plan - 
reconstruct Europe opens with sixtee 
nations attending and eight natio1 
boycotting at behest of Russia. 

15 U. S. policy for Germany revised to e1 
courage revival of German industry. 

18 Truman again vetoes income tax redu 
tion bill; Senate upholds the veto. 


So SEAM ES ome a 
ae ao : “s = ae 
passes bill to merge U. S. 
rmed forces under a single Secretary 
f Defense. Kenneth C. Royall becomes 
retary of War, succeeding Robert P. 


7 a5 


f r longest Congressional vacation since 
938. 

More than 18,000 Lincoln papérs made 
ublic first time, casting new light on 
Civil War era. 

[wo British Army sergeants found 
anged in Palestine by Jewish under- 
ound terrorists of the Irgun Zvai 


ED: Herbert L. Satterlee, 83; Walter 
- Donaldson, 53; Samuel G. Blythe, 79; 
Mary Ware Dennett, 75; Mrs, Martha 
Ellen Truman, 94. 


q 
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AUGUST 


AHE WOMEN OF AMERICA were in an 
ili uproar. From Paris came the new fall 
syles—the padded hips and the long, long 
xirt. What to do? Defy fashion? Or burn 
yj your wardrobe and nick the old man 
or the dough to buy a whole new flock 
— frocks? Hollywood denounced the new 
ashion; it would make new movies look 
aouldy by the time they came out. The 
Svernment was sore, because it would 
ave to buy new uniforms for Wacs and 
Vaves. But Paris had its way. Britain was 
>ing broke—no U. S. dollars to buy food 
ith; meat ration was cut to 20 cents’ 
orth a person, a week. A Colorado dentist 
sade a great discovery—why women all 
ver the country were getting ugly notches 
1 their teeth; they used the fangs to open 
jeir bobby pins. Russia flung vetoes all 
yer the place in the Security Council, 
warting the effort to bring peace to the 
alkans. Impetuous Americans began 
nkering with the weather; fliers scat- 
sred dry ice on clouds to make it rain; 
ne flyer caught hell from his wife when 
is rain soaked her washing. A new nation 
as born—Pakistan—when India was split 
2 two. And the Gallup poll discovered 
jat less than a third of U. S. families say 
race at meals. 


l U.S. Security Council orders Dutch and 
Indonesians to cease hostilities in Java. 


3 Howard Hughes takes stand in Senate 
inquiry; denies waste in war-time plane 


14 U. S. cancels one pillion dollar w 
‘walt 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


22 


23 


24 


2% 


28 


29 


31 


hours, : 
onstruction of first peace-tim 
energy pile begins at Bro V 
nuclear research center. 


claim against Italy, hoping Ww 
Communism there. 
Freedom comes to India, split into Ww 
states—the Dominions of India (mostl: 
Hindu) and Pakistan (mostly Mos ; 
Greek guerrilla rebels announce s 
up “free Communist” state in nor 
Greece. ee at 
Federal Trade Commission accuses | 
jor steel companies of unlawful consp 
acy to fix prices, crush competition. 
U. S. sues largest tire companies uni 
anti-trust law for monopoly pract 
and price fixing. Pn nee 
U. S. begins to fingerprint 1,900,000 
Federal employees in check of their 
loyalty. 

Two Russian vetoes kill Security Coun 
cil effort to resolve Balkan crisis in 
volving Greece, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia 
and Albania. Bs 
U. S. court in Nuremberg sentences 
Hitler’s physician and six others to 
hang for ghastly war-time experiments — 
on humans. ; 
U. S. eases provision of loan to British, 
allowing them to halt conversion of 
pounds into dollars. 

Taft-Hartley labor law goes into effect. 
International Typographical Union will 
sign no more employment contracts. 
President of Ecuador, Dr. J. M. Velasco 
Ibarra, is overthrown by military revolt 
and driven into exile in Colombia; Col. 
Carlos Mancheno becomes dictator. 


Ford increases car and truck prices 
from $20 to $97. 

England cuts meat ration to 20 cents a 
person a week to keep from bankruptcy; 
bans all pleasure motoring. 

U. S. puts on trial in Nuremberg, 
twenty-four top Officials of the I. G. Far- 
benindustrie as war criminals. 

England and U. S. agree to increase 
German steel production and industry 
to 1936 levels. Russia and France pro- 
test. 

U. S. announces development of “tame” 
atom bomb which produces controlled 
energy. 

United Nations committee recommends 
partitioning Palestine into independent 
Arab and Jewish states bound by eco- 
nomic union, in 1949, 


- 


ie 


‘se ~ a 90% Athyeteg ye . 


eye ae, ; 


: nation’s k: 
“history. ; : 
. beri ‘DIED: ‘Herbert Asquith, 66; ‘George Cc. 


, ‘Atcheson, Jr., 50; Prince Eugen, 82; Lt. 
Gen. James G. Harbord, 81; Theodore 


pene levels. : 
13 John Dos Passos loses an 


Gt: Bilbo, 69; Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, 
82; Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, 50. 


SEPTEMBER 


rP SHOT THE COST of living—higher 
than ever before in U. S. history. A 


‘ 


_ dozen eggs cost a dollar; so did a pound of 
butter; 


so did a pound of porterhouse 
steak. One trouble was that Americans 


were eating more meat than they had eaten 
for a generation—155 pounds a person a 


year. Another trouble was that bad weather 
and war hangover had left Europe danger- 
ously low on food. America had to share 
its grain to keep people abroad from starv- 
ing; President Truman launched a save- 
the-food campaign for voluntary conserva- 
tion. New York City had its first female 
gang fight; 500 girls clawed, punched and 
pulled hair in the streets because one 
gang of bobby-soxers had invaded the ter- 
ritory of another gang in search of boy 
friends. The boys watched the fight, cheer- 
ing. Never was the United Nations less 
peaceful, less united; Russia accused the 
United States of warmongering, and asked 
the General Assembly to spank us soundly. 
Churches in Pennsylvania came within a 
hair of violating the election laws; their 
chimes played “Onward Christian Soldiers” 
all day long while people went to the polls 
to vote on local prohibition; but they didn’t 
play the victory hymn, “Praise God From 
Whom All Blessings Flow” that night as 
planned, because the wets won. College 
gates opened and 2,500,000 education-hun- 
gry Americans flocked in—a million more 
than before the war. 


1 Doris Duke is married to Porfirio Ru- 


+ birosa of the Dominican Republic. 


2 Nineteen nations of the Americas sign 
Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, promising to 
help each other put down aggression. 
Veterans of World War II flock to cash 
terminal leave bonds as $1,800,- 
000,000. 

3 U. S. offers to share with all. nations 
radio-active isotopes, by-products of 
atomic energy, for medical research. 

6 French foil Jewish terrorist plot to drop 
six homemade bombs on London. 

8 Navy reveals it fired sixteen-ton Ger- 
man V-2 rocket from carrier Midway. 

9 Two-hour battle at Hamburg as British 
disembark Exodus Jewish refugees, and 
send them to camps. 

10 Secretary Marshall says U. S. must go 
to Europe’s rescue quickly to prevent 


wife is killed when he drives the 
into parked truck. = 


14 Officials announce 4,000, 000 have 
forced migrations as result of div 
into Pakistan and India. 


15 Peace treaties for Italy, Rumania, H tun 
gary, Bulgaria and Finland go into ¢ 
fect at midnight. 


16 Second annual session of U. N. Genere 
Assembly opens at Flushing Meado 
Park, New York City. 2 


17 U. S. asks Assembly to take ove 
problems which Security Council faile 
to solve because of Russia’s veto. 


Hurricane sweeps southern Florida, de 
ing $12,000,000 damage, taking only a 
lives. 

18 Russia accuses U. S. of instigatill 
propaganda for a third world war; ask 
U. N. to stop us. 


22 First automatic flight across Atlantic 
Army C-54 flies 14 from Newfoundlan 
to England with no human finger o 
the controls, including take-off an 
landing. 

Sixteen European nations complete i 
Paris their report on Marshall Pla 
saying Europe will need $15.8 billion i 
credits from U. S. in next four years. 


23 Bulgaria hangs Nikola Petkov, leader ¢ 
opposition Agrarian party; U. S. cor 
demns “travesty on justice.” 


National Labor Relations Board star’ 
first two legal actions to restrain unio 
under new Taft-Hartley labor law. 


25 Truman urges Americans to waste le 
food; to save it for relief of Europea 
starvation. 


26 Britain announces she will evacua’ 
troops from Palestine unless U. N. A 
sembly finds a solution. 


27 Robert E, Hannegan resigns as chai 
man of the Democratic National Con 
mittee; Senator J. Howard McGrath, | 
Rhode Island, will succeed him. 


29 Truman asks key Congressional con 
mittees to assemble early to consid 
$580,000,000 stopgap aid for Europe — 
ward off starvation. 

Britain names Sir Stafford Cripps. vi 
tual economic dictator to pull nati 
out of slump. 


30 Russia refuses permission for ten Sen 
tors, investigating conditions in Euroy 
to enter Soviet Union. 

DIED: Mary E. Woolley, 84; Lt. Ge 
Robert L. Bullard, 86; Richard Le Ge 
lienne, 81; John O’Hara Cosgrave, § 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 64. 


a ose. ome-grown (tte cies in our* 
t. Why, they were even tinkering with 
ur ovies! Ten screen writers, hauled be- 
Fore a congressional investigation in Wash- 
ngton, refused to say whether they were 
were not Communists, and the com- 
ee cited them for contempt. U. S. Steel 
covered that it had made a mere $97,- 
,000 in the first nine months, so upped 
iS dividend to $5; its last previous big divi- 
d boost had been on Oct. 28, 1929— 
day of the great stock market crash. To 

ve grain for starving Europe, we had 
Pheatless Tuesdays and eggless and poultry- 
sess Thursdays; but somebody pointed out 
at the best way to keep a chicken from 
eating grain was to eat the chicken, so 
poultryless Thursday was abolished. Igor 
Stravinsky, a great composer, came down 
out of the clouds and adapted his Firebird 
Dallet to catch the juke box coins. And the 
Methodist Board of Temperance was 
shocked to its toes when Admiral Halsey 
said as a rule he doesn’t trust a fighting 
man who doesn’t smoke or drink. 


1 Truman asks U. S. to save 100,000,000 
bushels of grain to keep Europe from 
starving. 


The American Association of Scientific 
Workers appeals to U. N. General As- 
' sembly for a study of bacteriological 
| warfare. 


Moscow announces formation of new 
Communist international organization 
aimed at U. S. “imperialism.” 

Truman calls for meatless Tuesdays, 

eggless and poultryless Thursdays to 

save grain for Europe. 

% State Department will dismiss em- 
ployees even suspected of associating 
with Communists, 

8 Dr. Oscar Ivanissevich, Argentina’s Am- 

bassador to the U. S. announces that 

Argentina has set up a “Marshall Plan” 

to aid its Latin American neighbors. 


9 U. S. reveals pilotless rocket plane at- 
tained speed of 1,500 miles an hour. 


1U. S. backs United Nations plan for 
partitioning Palestine. 


8 Distillers agree to sixty-day shutdown 
to save grain for Europe. 


4A. F. of L. abolishes John L. Lewis’ 

vice presidential post to keep him from 

barring federal unions from labor board 
protection. 


Queen Wilhelmina announces her tem- 

porary retirement because of illness 

until Dec. 1. Crown Princess Juliana 

will assume crown as Princess Regent 
- for the interim. 


cian’s Union, bans making ot any rec- 
ords after Dec. 31. rth 
General De Gaulle’s new political move- 
Ment wins French elections, beating 
Communists. 


20 House Un-American Activities Commit- 


James C. Petrillo, ae of Musi- a 


tee hears eighteen movie writers and _ 


directors are Communists. 

U. N. General Assembly adopts new flag. 
United Nations Assembly, overriding 
Russia, votes commission to keep peace 
in Balkans. 

Brazil and Chile break diplomatic re- 
lations with Soviet Russia. 3 
Iran’s Parliament voids Premier’s 1946 
promise of oil concession to Russia. 
Nobel Prize in medicine is awarded 
jointly to Dr. Carl F. Cori and his wife, 
of St. Louis, and to Dr. Bernardo Al- 
berto Houssay, of Buenos Aires. 

Forest fire sweeps Bar Harbor, Maine, 
destroying palatial summer estates. 
United Air Lines DC-6 catches fire in 
air, crashes in Utah, killing all 52 
aboard. 

Senator Robert A. Taft announces he is 
candidate for Republican nomination 
for President. 

Poland says Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, op- 
position leader, has fled the country. 
Bodies of 6,248 U. S. soldiers killed in 
Europe arrive in New York, starting the 
return of war dead to East Coast. 

U. N. calls on all nations to encourage 
peace propaganda. 

Congressional inquiry into Communism 
in Hollywood cites screen writers for 
contempt for failing to say whether 
they were Communists. 

Truman committee reports wide viola- 
tion of civil rights in U. S.; urges im- 
inediate legislation to end segregation 
and discrimination practiced against 
racial and religious minorities. 

U. N. creates commission to go to Korea 
to prepare for its independence. 

Nobel Peace Prize for 1947 is awarded 
to two Quaker organizations—American 
Friends Service Committee at Philadel- 
phia, and the Service Council at Lon- 
don. 


21 


22 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


DIED: James Gambell Rogers, 80; Dr. Max 
Planck, 89; Samuel Hoffenstein, 57; 
Major General Blanton Winship, 177; 
General Sir Ian Hamilton, 94; Sidney 
Webb, 88; John Henry Titus, 94; Bob 
Crosby, 50; Earl Larimore, 48; Dudley 
Digges, 68; Mrs. Frances Folsom Cleve- 
land Preston, 83. 
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NOVEMBER 


N THIS Anno Domini 1947, thousands 

of girls, aged twenty-one, got married 
to boys, aged twenty-five. But only one 
bride and bridegroom had a wedding cake 
9-feet high, weighing 500 pounds, contain- 
ing five and a half pints of liquor. Only 
that one girl-boy combination had a dozen 
AP correspondents frantically cabling ac- 
counts of the wedding. Only one bride had 
a specially constructed pair of stockings 
which would not “ladder” when she knelt 
in Westminster Abbey... . Elizabeth was 
married to Philip. It was lovely to have so 
much fuss; it took people’s minds off: 1) 
Communist riots in Italy and France; 2) 
the probable failure of the Allies to agree 
on peace for Germany and Austria; and 3) 
the fact that the world over, little tokens 
we used to call money didn’t mean much. 


1 British Conservative party sweeps local 
elections. First Labor rebuff. 

Man o’ War, best known horse in 
America, dies at age of thirty. 

2 Howard Hughes flies world’s biggest 
plane, built for 500 passengers. 

3 U. N. Assembly votes condemnation of 
all war propaganda. 

Maxwell M. Hamilton, U. S. Minister to 
Finland, resigns his post. 

Stanlislaw Mikolajezyk, leader of Po- 
land’s Peasant party which opposed 
Communist domination, flies to Eng- 
land to avoid being ‘‘killed like a sheep.” 

5 U. N. Assembly approves sending com- 
mission to Korea to set up free govern- 
ment; Russia boycotts it. 

6 Molotov says secret of the atomic bomb 
“has long ceased to exist.” 

9 Bloodless revolution in Siam; former 
Japanese puppet dictator, Luang Pibul 
Songgram, takes power in coup. 

10 Secretary Marshall asks Congress for 
$597,000,000 winter relief for France, 
Italy and Austria, 

11 Britain orders labor draft of “Spivs’” 
and drones into essential industry. 
Walter P. Reuther wins full control of 
United Automobile Workers (CIO), de- 
feating Communist faction. 

12 Senate discovers that Maj. Gen. Bennett 
E. Meyers, second ranking A. A. F. pro- 
curement officer during the war, bought 
$400,000,000 in war bonds. 

13 Hugh Dalton dropped as Britain’s Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer because he told 
newspaperman of the budget. 

Nobel prize for literature goes to André 
Gide, French novelist. Physics prize goes 
to Sir Edward Victor Appleton; chemis- 
try prize to Sir Robert Robinson. 

A. F. of L. International Labor Relations 
Committee forms the Deminform to 
combat the Cominform. 


17 Truman asks for power to revive price 
controls and rationing if necessary. 
23 nations agree to make tariff cuts af: 
fecting 65 percent of world trade. 

19 Premier Paul Ramadier of France re: 
signs. 

20 Princess Elizabeth of England is marriec 
to Lt. Philip Mountbatten. 

22 Robert Schuman, a Populist Republican 
becomes Premier of France. 

25 Big Four Council of Foreign Minister 
meets in London in another attempt t 
frame peace for Germany and Austria. 

26 Senate kills watered-down measure fo; 
E.R. P, 

29 U. N. Assembly approves partitioning 0 
Palestine. 


DIED: John G. Winant, 58; John Basset 
Moore, 86; Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 80 
Lincoln Colcord, 64; James J. Davis, 74 


Postscript 
EACH YEAR is like a serial story. It give 
clues about what may happen next but i 
leaves you with tantalizing mysteries. Ha 
anyone made a list of the puzzling ques 
tions in the year 1920, it would make in 
teresting reading now. We have made up th 
Twenty Questions of 1947. Here they are 


1. Will there be a war between Russia ani 
the U. S.? 


2. Will my salary be raised to meet th 
High Cost of Living? 

3. Has John L. Lewis been licked? 

4. Does Eisenhower really want to bh 
President? 

5. Can the Chinese Communists over 
throw Chiang Kai-shek? 

6. Why do women buy New Look dresse 
just because Paris tells them to? 

7. Will the Arabs fight? 

8. Will my income tax ever go down? 

9. Will the United Nations survive? 

10. Why do postwar men’s shirts wear ou 
so quickly? 

11. Will James Caesar Petrillo’s recordin 
ultimatum herald a musical-less age? 

12. Has Russia really got it? 

13. When can I buy a new car—washin 
machine—refrigerator? 

14, Were those ten Hollywood writers reall 
Commies? 

15. Who is really getting rich out of tt 
present HCL? 

16. Who told Windsor and Wallie that the 
were not invited to the wedding? 

1%. How many more U. S. Officers wel 
absorbed in personal financial matte 
during the war? 

18. Will Laura Z. Hobson’s “Gentleman 
Agreement” really help? 

19. Who will succeed Josef Stalin? 

20, Is another U. S. Depression coming? 


OF AMERICA 
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THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
IN CONGRESS, JULY 4, 1776 


_ The unanimous DECLARATION of the thirteen united STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


VY. in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to 
dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another, and to 
assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel them to the 
separation. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed, by their Creator, with certain unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights, govern~ 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, that whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and institute new government, 
laying its foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers in such form 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, 
indeed, will dictate that governments long established, should not be changed for 
light and transient causes; and accordingly all experience hath shown that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right them- 
selves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long train 
of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design 
to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to 
throw off such government, and to provide new guards for their future security. 
Such has been the patient sufferance of these Colonies, and such is now the neces~ 
sity which constrains them to alter their former systems of government. The 
history of the present King of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny 
over these States. To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world. 


He has refused his assent to laws, the most wholesome and necessary for the pub- 


lic good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing impor- 
tance, unless suspended in their operation till his assent should be obtained; and 
when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large districts of 
people, unless those people would relinquish the right of representation in the 
legislature, a right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, and 
distant from the depository of their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing 
them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for opposing with manly firm- 
ness his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause others to be 
elected, whereby the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to 
the people at large for their exercise; the State remaining, in the meantime, ex- 
posed to all the dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions within. 
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He has obstructed the administration of justice by refusing hi laws f 
establishing judiciary powers. re | 


- He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure of their Offices, 
and the amount and payment of their salaries. i ie 


A ‘al 
He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of Officers to — 
fs harass our people, and eat out their substance. 


_ He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, without the consent — 
of our legislatures. a 


He has affected to render the military independent of and superior to the civil 
power. : 


He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our con- 
stitution and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his assent to their acts of 
pretended legislation: j 


For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 


For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any murders which % 
they should commit on the inhabitants of these States: 4 


For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: Ds 
For imposing taxes on us without our consent: 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury: 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended offenses: 


For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring province, 
establishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, so’ as 
to render it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing the same abso- 
lute rule into these colonies: ‘ 


For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and altering 
fundamentally the forms of our governments: 


For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring themselves invested with 
power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 


He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his protection, and 
waging war against us. 


He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed 
the lives of our people. 


He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to complete © 
the works of death, desolation, and tyranny, already begun, with circumstances of 
cruelty and perfidy, scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 


He has constrained our fellow citizens, taken captive on the high seas, to bear 


arms against their country, to become the executioners of their friends and 
brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 


He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavored to bring 
on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian savages, whose known 
rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 


In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for redress in the most 
humble terms: our repeated petitions have been answered only by repeated injury. 
A prince whose character is thus marked by every act which may define a tyrant, is 
unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 


Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our British brethren. We have 
warned them, from time to time, of attempts by their legislature to extend an 
unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the circumstances 
of our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to their native justice 
and magnanimity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our common kindred 
to disavow these usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf to the voice of justice and of 
consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which denounces our 


separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in 
peace friends. : 


right oug! be es ise. independent Stat 

f right ought to be, and inde ent States; that they are absolv 

allegiance to the British crown, and that all political Ronhasion Pascoe 
sand the State of Great Britain, is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and 
as free and*independent States, they have full power to levy war, conclude 

ce, contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and things 

rhich independent States may of right do. And for the support of this declaration, 

. with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge 
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New Hampshire. 


| Josiah Bartlett, 
_ Wm. Whipple, 
_ Matthew Thornton. 


Rhode Island. 
Step. Hopkins, 
William Ellery. 
| Connecticut. 
_ Roger Sherman, 
_ Sam’el Huntington, 
_ Wm. Williams, 
i Oliver Wolcott. 
_ _ New York. 
f Wm. Floyd, 
z 
‘ 
if 


Pennsylvania. 


Robt. Morris, 
Benjamin Rush, 
Benja. Franklin, 
John Morton, 
Geo. Clymer, 
Jas. Smith, 

Geo. Taylor, 
James Wilson, 
Geo, Ross. 


Massachusetts-Bay. 


Saml. Adams, 
John Adams, 
Robt. Treat Paine, 
Elbridge Gerry. 


to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honour. 


JOHN HANCOCK. 
Virginia. 

George Wythe, 
Richard Henry Lee, 
Th. Jefferson, 
Benja. Harrison, 
Ths. Nelson, Jr., 
Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
Carter Braxton. 


North Carolina. 


Wm. Hooper, 
Joseph Hewes, 
John Penn, 


South Carolina. 
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) _ Phil. Livingston, Delaware. Edward Rutledge, 
| Frans. Lewis, Caesar Rodney, Thos. Heyward, Junr., 
| Lewis Morris. Geo. Read, Thomas Lynch, Junr., 
ie Tho. M’Kean. Arthur Middleton. 
New Jersey. 
 Richd. Stockton, Maryland. f 
| Jno. Witherspoon, Samuel Chase, Georgia. 
Fras. Hopkinson, Wm. Paca, Button Gwinnett, 
John Hart, Thos. Stone, Lyman Hall, 
Abra. Clark. Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Geo. Walton. 
| 
IN CONGRESS 
JANUARY, 18, oat 
Ordered: 


That an authenticated copy of the Declaration of Independency, with the names 
of the Members of Congress subscribing the same, be sent to each of the United 
States, and that they be desired to have the same put on record. 


By order of Congress. 


Attest, CHas. THOMSON, 
Secy. 


A true copy. 
JOHN HANCOCK, 


JOHN HANCOCK, 
President. 
Presidt. 


a  ——O__O ee 


As early as April 12, 1776, the legislature 
of North Carolina authorized its delegates 
to the Continental Congress to join with 
others in a declaration of separation from 
Great Britain; the first colony to instruct 
its delegates to take the actual initiative 
was Virginia on May 15. On June 7, 1776, 
Richard Henry Lee of Virginia offered a 
resolution to the Congress to the effect 
‘that these United Colonies are, and of 
right, ought to be, free and independent 
States... .” A committee, consisting of 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Robert R, Livingston. and Roger 


{ 


Sherman was organized to “prepare a 
declaration to the effect of the said first 
resolution.” The Declaration of Independ- 
ence was adopted on July 4, 1776. 

Most delegates signed the Declaration 
August 2, but George Wythe (Va.) signed 
August 27; Richard Henry Lee (Va.), El- 
bridge Gerry (Mass.) and Oliver Wolcott 
(Conn.) in September; Matthew Thornton 
(N, H.), not a delegate until September, 
in November; and Thomas McKean (Del.), 
although present on July 4, not until 1781 
by special permission, having served in the 
army in the interim. 
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THE RISE OF THE UNITED STATES 
by ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, SR. 


1. Under the English Flag 


The land now comprehended within the 
United States once belonged to Spain, 
France, England, Holland and Sweden. 
Spain, colonizing from Mexico in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, ex- 
panded over most of the Gulf Coast, Texas 
and the border zone westward through 
California. France, moving down from 
Canada in the eighteenth century, an- 
nexed the Mississippi Valley from the Ap- 
palachians to the Rockies. Meanwhile, in 
the seventeenth century, the English be- 
gan peopling the Atlantic shore, and find- 
ing the Dutch already established in the 
present New York and the Swedes in Dela- 
ware, seized their possessions. The so- 
called first Americans, the Indians, re- 
sisted these encroachments at their peril. 


Notwithstanding this varied interna- 
tional background, United States history 
has been largely the product of influences 
emanating from the seaboard communities. 
Unlike the Spanish and French, the English 
regarded their colonies as genuine exten- 
sions of the homeland, and the settlers 
sowed English customs, institutions and 
speech so thoroughly that they eventually 
spread everywhere. True, the transplanted 
ways underwent modification, but this 
arose from necessities imposed by a wilder- 
ness existence and, as time went on, from 
a growing sense of self-sufficiency. 


Organized settlement began in 1607 at 
Jamestown, where the first representative 
assembly was set up in 1619. The Pilgrims 
followed at Plymouth in 1620, spearheading 
@ much larger migration of Puritans into 
New England. Later in the century the 
Quakers occupied a midway region owned 
by William Penn, making Philadelphia 
their headquarters and fanning out in 
every direction. By 1700 all the thirteen 
colonies existed but the southernmost, 
Georgia, which came into being in 1733. 
The settlers crossed the ocean to escape 
economic, religious and political oppres- 
sion and to start anew in a land of greater 
opportunity. 

In time, other strains reinforced the 
original English population: French 
Huguenots, Scotch Irish, Germans and 
minor groups, including the Dutch and 
Swedes already on hand. African slaves, 
first introduced at Jamestown in 1619, 
were welcomed in all the colonies, though 
the economic need for them was greater in 
the South, and the system took deeper 
root there than elsewhere. The people in 
the North engaged mainly in small farm- 
ing, fishing and commerce, the Southerners 
largely in plantation production. Every- 
where the colonists practiced self-govern- 
ment. When they clashed with the English- 


“a 
appointed governors, they usually won ou 
by withholding appropriations, 4 

As the population penetrated farther in 
land, the settlers encountered the Frencl 
guarding Canada and the eastern fringe: 
of the Mississippi Valley. In a successiol 
of wars (1689-1763), paralleling greate: 
struggles between the parent nation 
abroad, France was finally ejected fron 
North America and Britain’s dominior 
extended to the Mississippi. Spain fel 
heir to the country west of the river 
though some years later Napoleon wa 
temporarily to reclaim it for France. 


2. Birth of the Nation | 


With the removal of the Gallic menac 
the colonists felt less dependent upon thi 
mother country militarily, and England’ 
change from her former policy of “salutar 
neglect” aroused active resentment. J 
series of revenue measures, starting witl 
the Sugar Act of 1764, provoked meeting 
of protest, nonimportation pacts and mol 
demonstrations in America. Colonial hom 
rule was at stake, also freedom of trade 
and the provincials appealed to the prin 
ciple: “No taxation without representa 
tion.” Parliament’s action in 1774 penaliz 
ing all Massachusetts for the deed of a fey 
in dumping dutied tea into Boston Harbo 
led to the first armed clash at Concor 
and Lexington on April 19, 1775; but : 
year and more passed before the patriot 
resolved upon the hazardous step of inde 
pendence. The famous Declaration of Jul 
4, 1776, penned by Thomas Jefferson fo 
the Second Continental Congress, justifie 
revolution as the only means to guarante 
the “unalienable Rights” of “Life, Libert 
and the pursuit of Happiness.” Unde 
George Washington as commander in chie 
the fighting shifted from New England int 
the middle states and then into the soutt 
General Gates’s victory at Saratoga on Oc 
tober 17, 1777, brought England’s ancien 
enemy, France, into the war; just fou 
years later the British yielded to the Allie 
at Yorktown. The Peace Treaty in 178 
recognized the United States as stretchin 
to the Mississippi. 

The infant, though born and baptize: 
had yet to be weaned. The league of state 
formed under the Articles of Confeders 
tion in 1781, proved too weak either to de: 
effectively with foreign countries, or 1 
raise necessary funds, or to ensure unre 
stricted domestic trade. Within the state 
however, Revolutionary idealism prompte 
action to forbid primogeniture and ta; 
supported religions, and the Northern con 
monwealths abolished slavery, a prohib 
tion which Congress’s Ordinance of 175 
extended to the territory north of tt 
Ohio. Feebleness of government, combine 


ith social disturbances culminating in 
ays’s Rebellion in Massachusetts, made 
ober men tremble for the sanctity of 
roperty rights and seemed to cloud the 
nation’s future. The Federal Convention, 
summoned in 1787, designed a new frame- 
work after much wrangling between rival 
Interests and sections. 


_ The Constitution established a govern- 
Ment of three separate and coordinate de- 
partments—legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial—each endowed with adequate power, 
‘and each to serve as a check and balance 
on the others, Within its own sphere the 
general government was supreme, and it 
exerted its will not through state officials, 
as under the Articles of Confederation, 
but immediately upon individuals. Direct 
popular representation was limited to the 
House of Representatives, the Senate being 
chosen by the legislatures (a system which 
lasted till 1913), the President designated 
by Electors (who in practice, however, 
quickly lost their deliberative function), 
and the Supreme Court appointed by the 
President and Senate for life. Opposed in 
many states because of its centralizing and 
undemocratic features, the Constitution 
eventually won adoption on the assurance 
that a bill of rights would be added to pre- 
clude federal interference with civil liber- 
ties such as freedom of speech, the press 
and religion. The first ten amendments, in 
1792, fulfilled the promise. 


Perhaps no convention would have rati- 
fied the Constitution if it had been realized 
that an indivisiblé Union would ensue. 
The framers, engaged in the practical task 
of curing the defects of the Confederation 
government, strewed phrases through the 
document that had contradictory implica- 
tions. On the basis of the text it was pos- 
sible for equally honest men to maintain 
that the states were more powerful than 
the nation, or that the nation overtopped 
the states. At one time or other nearly 
every legislature, given what it considered 
sufficient provocation, asserted the right of 
nullification or secession. Short of such ex- 
treme doctrines, controversy began almost 
immediately over the question of whether 
the Constitution should be construed 
broadly to enhance the national authority 
or narrowly to lessen it. 

Under George Washington, President 
from 1789 to 1797, the new government be- 
came a going concern. Congress, guided by 
Secretary of the Treasury Alexander Ham- 
ilton, buttressed the public credit by ar- 
ranging to pay at par the national debt 
and the war-incurred state debts and by 
creating a United States Bank modeled 
upon the Bank of England. These meas- 
ures, especially the last, alarmed Jeffer- 
son, veteran liberal and Washington’s Sec- 
retary of State. Fearing that the legislation 
would build up a dangerous moneyed class, 
he urged a strict interpretation of the Con- 
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stitution in opposition to Hamilton’s loose 
construction views. The French Revolution 
widened the breach, for the Jeffersonian 
Democrats applauded as an upsurge of 
liberty what the Federalists dreaded as an 
irruption of chaos. But both men, knowing 
America’s defenseless state, backed Wash- 
ington’s decision to maintain neutrality in 
France’s war with England. Returned to 
power under John Adams, the Federalists 
in 1798, however, declared naval hostili- 
ties against France and passed the Alien 
and Sedition Acts to muzzle opposition 
criticism. Though Adams, defying his party, 
prevented a full-scale war, he lost the elec- 
tion of 1800 to Jefferson. The Federalists 
never saw Office again. 


3. Democracy and Nationalism 


The farming interest, which Jefferson 
deemed the bulwark of free government, 
had steadily increased since the Revolu- 
tion. As settlers trekked inland, new 
states joined the original thirteen: Ver- 
mont, Kentucky and Tennessee in the 
1790’s, with Ohio and others shortly to 
follow. Western pioneer life begot an in- 
tense individualism, fostered political and 
economic democracy, stimulated national- 
ism. In the South, by contrast, Eli 
Whitney’s invention of the cotton gin in 
1793 opened the way for plantation agri- 
culture and Negro slavery to expand west- 
ward beyond the Mississippi. The growth 
of manufacturing in the Northeast intro- 
duced a third element into the scene, The 
rivalries of these sectional forces wove the 
principal strands of American history until 
the Civil War. Toward the mid-century the 
situation was further confused by the 
spread of manhood suffrage and a sudden 
mass immigration from Ireland and Ger- 
many. 

Jefferson inaugurated the “Virginia 
Dynasty,” his eight years giving way to 
two terms each of James Madison and 
James Monroe. He performed his greatest 
service by purchasing Louisiana from Na- 
poleon in 1803, an act which, though vio- 
lating his constitutional scruples, carried 
the flag to the Rockies and vastly enlarged 
the agricultural domain. With France and 
England again locked in conflict, depreda~ 
tions on American commerce gave constant 
provocation to war, but the peace-loving 
Jefferson applied economic sanctions in 
the form of an embargo keeping merchant- 
men at home. Such measures failed, how- 
ever, and under Madison in 1812 Congress, 
goaded by the Warhawks, mostly Western- 
ers, declared war on England. Unlike 
France, she had compounded her offenses 
by impressing American sailors and, more- 
over, lay exposed to land attack in Can= 
ada. But the assaults on Canada miscar- 
ried, and Britain’s attempts at counter~ 
invasion with veterans freed by WNa- 
poleon’s defeat in 1814 fared little better. 


Treaty of Ghent, which settled none of 


Unha: 


New Orleans on January 8, 1815, occurred — 


two weeks too late to affect the Peace 


_ the prewar disputes. 


Nevertheless the war experience crenlly 
accelerated American nationalism. In 1816 
Congress enacted the first protective tariff 
and chartered a new United States Bank 
on the model of Hamilton’s. In 1819 the 
country acquired the Gulf region from 
Spain, who chose to sell rather than have 
it seized. In 1823 the President, prompted 


by successful revolutions in Latin Amer- 


te 
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ica, proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine, warn- 


ing Europe to keep hands off this new area 
of freedom. 


Other events, however, prefigured grow- 
ing sectional discord. Opposition to admit- 
ting Missouri as a slave state was ended in 
1820 only by Congress’s agreeing that the 
rest of the Louisiana Purchase north of 
the parallel marking her southern bound- 
ary should be free soil. Successive tariffs 
alienated Southerners as class legislation 
discriminating against their welfare. Tu- 
tored by the astute South Carolinian, John 
C. Calhoun, they refurbished the doctrine 
of state rights as defensive armor. John 
Quincy Adams’s administration (1825- 
1829) did nothing to improve conditions, 
and the advent of his successor, Jackson, 
precipitated a crisis. 


Old Hickory, as indomitable in peace as 
in war, acted boldly against divisive tend- 
encies, whether from the slavocracy or 
the money power. When South Carolina 
nullified the Tariff of 1832, he prepared 
for military action, whereupon the state 
accepted Congress’s olive branch of a lower 
scale of duties. He smote financial privilege 
by destroying the Second United States 
Bank, which wielded monopolistic control 
over the nation’s credit facilities. After 
eight years Jackson’s lieutenant, Martin 
Van Buren, took over, but a business de- 
pression following the Panic of 1887 so 
discredited his administration that in 1840 
the Whigs uproariously elected William 
Henry Harrison in the famous log-cabin 
campaign. He died after a month in office, 
however, and the Whigs fared hardly bet- 
ter with his unintended successor, John 
Tyler, whose strict-constructionist predi- 
lections foiled their plan to establish a 
third national bank. 


Within the free states these years wit- 
nessed a ceaseless ferment of humanitarian 
agitation: crusades for public education, 
temperance, prison reform, labor’s rights, 
women’s rights. Humane people, viewing 
slavery as an anachronism and a sin, 
formed organizations to urge its abolition. 
The moderate-minded, content with de- 
manding its exclusion from the territories, 
founded a series of unsuccessful parties, 
beginning with the election of 1840. The 
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4. Sectional Conflict 


Western expansionist zeal plus th 
Southern desire for more slave territory 
elected James K. Polk over his W 
rival, Henry Clay, in 1844. When the out- 
going Congress executed the Democratic 
pledge to annex Texas, Polk proceeded to 
high-pressure England into partitioning 
the jointly held Oregon country at the 
forty-ninth parallel, and in 1846, while 
that was still under way, contrived a war 
with Mexico to acquire California and 
the territory eastward to Texas. American 
forces quickly overran northern Mexico 
and California, but a fiercely contested 
march from Veracruz through the moun- 
tains to Mexico City proved necessary be- 
fore Polk achieved his goal in the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo early in 1848. 


The conquests approximately completed 
the present continental boundaries. The 
immediate effect, however, was to arouse 
sectional dissension over the question of 
slavery in the new Southwest. Zachary 
Taylor, elected by the Whigs in 1848, died 
in office after sixteen months, leaving the 
crisis in the lap of Millard Fillmore. The 
Compromise of 1850, piloted through Con- 
gress by Henry Clay, admitted California 
as a free state, left slavery in Utah and 
New Mexico territories to future judicial 
determination, and disposed of other dis- 
putes. But the settlement soon turned 
into unsettlement, for Fillmore’s Demo- 
cratic successors, Franklin Pierce and 
James Buchanan, supported pro-Southern 
policies. 


The Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854 
authorizing slavery by “popular sover- 
eignty” in the country just west of Missouri 
and Iowa, outraged Northerners as a base 
repudiation of the historic Missouri Com- 
promise, Guerrilla warfare followed in Kan- 
sas, While in the free states the old-time 
antislavery elements joined with dissident 
Whigs and Democrats to organize the Re- 
publican party. The Republicans insistec 
that slavery be kept out of all federal ter- 
ritories. Angry contests on the floors 0: 
Congress operated like a war of nerves 
convincing each side that the other was 
plotting its ruin. John Brown’s insane at: 
tempt in 1859 to incite a servile insurrec: 
tion merely poured oil on the flames. Wher 
the Republicans in 1860 elected Abrahan 
Lincoln over a divided Democratic opposi 
tion, eleven slave states, appealing t 
state-rights principles, seceded and estab 
lished the Confederate States of America 


For the hostilities that ensued, th 
North possessed the long-run advantag 


ingland, which needed Southern cot- 
England, however, never went quite so 
*, and the Southern authorities failed 
oO to reckon with the inspired leadership 
President Lincoln, who taught his 
ople that the preservation of the Union 
rolved not only their country’s future 
put the democratic hope everywhere. While 
North went about establishing a block- 
de by sea, the Confederates under Robert 
. Lee brilliantly repulsed repeated land 
ttacks on their capital, Richmond, and 
untered with battles on Northern soil 
t Antietam in 1862 and Gettysburg in 
863. But in the west they steadily lost 
ound until the Union forces late in 1864 
wept around the southern tip of the 
ountains into Lee’s rear and, by a pin- 
cers movement with Ulysses S. Grant be- 
fore Richmond, brought final defeat the 
following April. As soon as military for- 
tunes favored, Lincoln under his war pow- 
ers proclaimed the emancipation of slaves 
in all unconquered states and districts, and 
the Thirteenth Amendment in 1865 uni- 
versalized the decree. America at long last 
had caught up with the preamble of the 
Declaration of Independence, 


Even prior to his re-election in 1864, 
Lincoln “with malice toward none” an- 
nounced a plan to ease the return of the 
Southern states to their former place in 
the Union; but before much could be ac- 
complished, his assassination on April 14, 
1865, brought into office Andrew Johnson, 
who shared his views of reconstruction 
without his gifts of persuasion. Over John- 
son’s vetoes the radical Republicans 
adopted a punitive program. They imposed 
military rule upon the South, impeached 
and almost ousted the President, and ex- 
acted ratification of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments before readmitting 
the last states in 1870. These amendments 
were designed to make the freedman.a full- 
fledged citizen and voter. Even so, federal 
bayonets kept Northern-controlled carpet- 
bag governments in power for several 
years more. 


5. Business and Government 


Already the Republicans were changing 
from a humanitarian party to one of con- 
servative business. The war gave an im- 
mense stimulus to economic life, speeding 
the construction of railways, the exploita- 
tion of minerals and other resources, the 
development of large-scale manufacturing, 
the accumulation of wealth, and bringing 
to the fore great captains of industry and 
finance, who naturally turned for favors 
to the dominant party. Despite economic 
depressions after the Panics of 1873 and 
1893, this alliance of business and politics 


and William McKinley (for two terms). __ 


In the Hayes-Tilden election of 1876, 


however, the Republicans nearly came to. 


grief, partly because of revelations of 
widespread graft in Grant’s second ad- 
ministration, and partly because of dis- 
puted electoral returns from the surviving 
carpetbag states. A special commission, 


created by Congress, decided for Hayes by 


a strictly partisan vote. The Democrats 
actually won eight years later, the voters 


preferring Grover Cleveland to James G. 


Blaine, whom they suspected of political 
corruption. Cleveland, though defeated in 
1888, triumphed again in 1892 largely be- 
cause the Republicans had claimed too 
much for the beneficence of tariff protec- 
tion. The Republicans avoided other dis- 
asters by harping upon Democratic dis- 
loyalty during the Civil War (“waving the 
bloody shirt’) and by catering to the 
Northern veterans’ vote with generous pen- 
sions. 

Conservative Republicanism met its 
principal difficulties in Congress, where the 
Western members, supported usually by 
Southern Democrats, uneasily resisted 
capitalistic domination. The Farther West, 
peopling rapidly after the war, gave a fresh 
dimension to the nation. Thanks to the at- 
tractions of precious minerals, cattle rais- 
ing and free homesteads, this last frontier 
yielded steadily to settled communities, 
and between 1876 and 1896 eight addi- 
tional states entered the Union. A new 
sectionalism emerged in politics, for West- 
ern needs and aspirations differed at many 
points from those of the East. The wage 
earners, too, feared the growing power of 
Big Business, but despite mounting num- 
bers they lacked political representation 
and hence concentrated on trade-union 
methods, forming the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in 1881. The two depression 
periods produced violent strikes and up- 
heavals. Labor, however, prevailed upon 
Congress to place restraints on immigra- 
tion in order to discourage competition 
by underpaid workers, especially from 
Southern and Eastern Europe. 

Legislative struggles nearly always 
pivoted on issues affecting the new indus- 
trial order. The problem of greenback in- 
flation, arising from the war, was finally 
settled to Eastern satisfaction by the Re- 
sumption Act of 1875. The drive for higher 
and yet higher protection succeeded with 
occasional reverses until the Dingley 
Tariff in 1897 set a record. Congress under 
Western pressure took ineffective steps in 
1887 and 1890 to regulate railways and 
business combinations, and it made some 
early concessions also to the Western de- 
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mand for free silver. During the Panic of 
1893, however, Cleveland induced Congress 
to stop the inflation; and after the silver- 
ites, capturing the Democratic convention 
in 1896, failed to elect their nominee, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, the Republicans re- 
duced silver to a minor coin and com- 
mitted the country to the gold standard. 


Foreign relations reflected similar tend- 
encies, for the expanding industrial sys- 
tem demanded new markets, openings for 
investment and sources of raw materials. 
Cleveland withstood imperialistic senti- 
ment, and in 1898 the McKinley adminis- 
tration intervened in the Cuban insurrec- 
tion under the whip of popular anger at 
Spanish methods of repression and the ex- 
plosion of the battleship Maine in Havana 
Harbor. Spain was quickly routed not only 
in the West Indies but also in her pos- 
sessions off Asia. Though the “splendid lit- 
tle war’ was prompted less by Wall Street 
than by a superheated sensational press, 
it bore fruit in the annexation of Puerto 
Rico, the Philippines and Guam, and 
brought businessmen further advantages 
through the quasi protectorate imposed 
on Cuba (later extended to other Carib- 
bean countries). About the same time 
Hawaii and American Samoa were acquired, 
and Secretary of State John Hay’s “open 
door” policy promised a growing trade with 
China. Theodore Roosevelt, raised to the 
presidency by McKinley’s assassination in 
September, 1901, further advanced the 
cause by abetting a revolution against Co- 
lombia, thereby assuring the construction 
of the Panama Canal and much shorter 
distances within the colonial empire. 

In domestic politics, however, Roosevelt 
aligned himself with the rising sentiment 
against business-dominated government, 
preaching with gusto the doctrine of the 
“square deal,” and in his seven years 
breaking ground for later and more sub- 
stantial advances. Despite party reac- 
tionaries he put teeth into the enforcement 
of the Antitrust Act of 1890, bullied Con- 
gress into tightening control over rail- 
roads and industrial monopolies, and in- 
itiated measures for conserving the na- 
tion’s natural resources. William Howard 
Taft, his choice as successor, quietly pur- 
sued similar policies; but Taft’s endorse- 
ment of the steep Payne-Aldrich Tariff to- 
gether with other missteps so embittered 
the reformers that, failing to prevent his 
renomination in 1912, they organized the 
Progressive party to run their idol “Teddy” 
again. The Democrats, facing a divided op- 
position, elected their candidate, Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Superbly endowed intellectually, and 
gifted with Jefferson’s power to express 
democratic aspirations, Wilson proceeded 
with magisterial authority to climax the 
earlier efforts at reform. The Underwood 
Tariff enacted the lowest rates since the 


ol 
Civil War; the Federal Reserve Act super- 
seded an outworn national banking sys- 
tem; and the Clayton Act created the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to stop “unfair 
methods of competition.” Two other meas- 
ures, launched by popular demand during 
World War I, involved changes in the Con- 
stitution. The Eighteenth Amendment in 
1920 enacted national prohibition, which 
ran its stormy course in thirteen years and 
required the Twenty-first for its undoing, 
The Nineteenth Amendment (1920) ex- 
tended to all women the suffrage which in 
some states they already possessed. 


6. World War and After 


With America a neutral in 1914 when 
the European struggle began, the ad- 
ministration’s chief energies turned to the 
protection of maritime rights. Wilson and 
his countrymen, hating war and tradition- 
ally isolationist, only gradually perceived 
the threat to national security if a mili- 
taristic Germany should supplant Britain 
as mistress of the Atlantic; but Berlin’s 
revival of ruthless submarine operations a 
few months after Wilson’s second election 
clarified men’s minds. Congress, stirred by 
his appeal that “The world must be made 
safe for democracy,” declared war on 
April 6, 1917. The government, racing 
against time, swiftly put the nation on a 
battle footing, enacting universal con- 
scription, taking over the railways, and 
regimenting industry, labor and agricul- 
ture. It was the country’s introduction to 
total war. In the summer of 1918 Yankee 
troops under General John J. Pershing 
helped repulse a great German drive on 
the Marne and in September shared in the 
mighty Meuse-Argonne counteroffensive, 
which ended the struggle on November 11. 


At the Paris Peace Conference, Wilson 
fought stubbornly for the democratic set- 
tlement he had earlier outlined under 
Fourteen Points, but gained principally his 
proposal of a League of Nations, which he 
saw as a sort of continuing peace confer- 
ence. At home the Republican-controlled 
Senate, whipping up isolationist senti- 
ment, completed his rout, for when Wilson 
spurned efforts to amend the treaty, that 
body under the two-thirds requirement 
rejected it by a minority vote. The tide 
was turning from wartime idealism to 
what Warren G. Harding, overwhelmingly 
elected by the Republicans in 1920, called 
“normalcy.” Disclosures of corruption in 
high government circles hastened Hard- 
ing’s death, elevating Calvin Coolidge, who 
renewed his presidency by election a year 
later and was followed in 1929 by Herbert 
Hoover. All three, while keeping out of the 
League, nevertheless cooperated with some 
of its minor activities and, on their own, 
concluded a number of collective treaties 


for temporary naval disarmament and the 
outlawry of war. 


These part-way steps were offset, how- 
ver, by an upsurge of economic national- 
: a skyward trend of protective duties, 
-Telaxing of controls over giant corpora- 
jions, and a quota limitation on European 

igration “Rugged individualism” pro- 
duced the dizziest prosperity the country 
had ever known, only to collapse in 1929 
into the worst depression ever known. 
Hoover, striving vainly to repair the dam- 
age, met abject defeat in 1932 at the hands 
of the socially minded Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, who pledged a “new deal’ by the 
Democrats. Under MRoosevelt’s thrilling 
leadership Congress, casting precedent to 
the winds, voted billions for relief, “primed 
the pump” of business and agriculture to 
hasten recovery, and inaugurated long- 
Tange reforms to increase foreign trade 
through reciprocal tariff reductions, reor- 
ganize banking practices, safeguard trade- 
union activities, guarantee minimum 
wages, destroy electrical holding companies, 
and provide for social insurance and a 
government-planned development of the 
Tennessee Valley. 


7. World War Again 


Toward Latin America Franklin Roose- 
velt adopted the “good neighbor” policy, 
relinquishing the Caribbean protectorates 
and transforming the Monroe Doctrine into 
a mutual nonaggression pact. As further 
evidence of the retreat from imperialism, 
Congress made provision for Philippine 
freedom in 1946. Relations with other 
parts of the world, however, posed increas- 
ing problems. As the Axis dictators and 
their Oriental partner, Japan, began over- 
running weaker peoples, Congress under 
isolationist influences directed Roosevelt, 
against his wish, to embargo munition sales 
to both victim and assailant; but public 
opinion forced a lifting of the ban after 
England and France in September, 1939, 
took up arms against Nazi aggression. Hit- 
ler’s subjugation of France the following 
June emboldened Roosevelt to more active 
steps, for crippled England now alone de- 
fended the Atlantic from totalitarian domi- 
nation. Congress at his behest voted vast 
sums for rearmament and adopted peace- 
time conscription, and Roosevelt, with- 
out consulting Congress, gave England fifty 
destroyers in exchange for a string of naval 
bases off North America. 

Isolationists, mostly Republicans, de- 
nounced Roosevelt’s ‘“warmongering,” while 
he, still clinging to measures “short of 
war,” stressed insistently the gathering 
dangers to the American way of life—to 
freedom of speech, freedom of worship, 
freedom from want and freedom from fear. 
The people responded by choosing him in 
1940 as their first third-term President. 
In March, 1941, he secured adoption of the 
lend-lease plan and soon began using the 
navy to safeguard the supplies en route. 
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Before matters reached a crisis, the Japa- 
nese war lords, irked by America’s stiffen- 
ing attitude toward their own conquests 
and gambling upon an Axis victory in 
Europe, treacherously attacked Pearl Har- 
bor on December 7, clearing the way for 
the seizure of Guam, the Philippines and 
two of the Aleutians, as well as many 
Dutch and British holdings. Within four 
days Germany and Italy declared war 
against the United States. 


America quickly girded herself for the 
mightiest struggle in history. Enlarging 
upon Wilson’s wartime methods, the gov- 
ernment completely reorganized the na- 
tional economy for an unparalleled output 
of arms and food. By summer, sea, land 
and air forces were attacking the enemy 
all over the globe. In May, 1943, after bit- 
ter fighting, Anglo-American armies ex- 
pelled the Axis from North Africa, then in- 
vaded southern Italy and forced the goy- 
ernment’s submission in September, 
though the Nazis there kept up the fight. 
Landing in Normandy in June, 1944, the 
Allies under Dwight D. Eisenhower’s su- 
preme command battered their way 
through France and across the Rhine, 
while the Russians pounded the Nazis 
from the east. On May 8, 1945, Germany 
unconditionally surrendered. The Pacific 
war was no less desperately contested; but 
the Allies, based on Australia, slowly won 
control of the sea and, pressing onward 
from island to island, hastened Japan’s 
unconditional surrender on August 14, 
1945, by loosing the atomic bomb and by 
Soviet Russia’s last-minute entry into the 
conflict. 

World War II was at an end, but what 
would be the nature of the peace? The At- 
lantic Charter, signed in August, 1941, by 
Roosevelt and Churchill and later agreed 
to by all the Allies, pledged them against 
“aporandizement, territorial or other,” but 
subsequent conferences by the major pow- 
ers—at Cairo, Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam and 
elsewhere—foreshadowed a different out- 
come. Russia in particular demanded sub- 
stantial territorial advantages. In July, 
1946, the Allies gathered at Paris to draw 
up terms for Italy and the Axis satellites: 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. 
Germany and Japan, under armed occupa- 
tion, were reserved for later handling. 


Without waiting for final military vic- 
tory fifty countries, at Roosevelt's urging 
and with bipartisan support in America, 
had set up a successor to the League: the 
peacetime United Nations. Roosevelt, 
elected a fourth time in 1944, died sud- 
denly on April 12, 1945, several weeks too 
soon to assist in framing the charter at 
San Francisco; but his achievements in 
peace and war had already earned him a 
niche alongside America’s greatest Presi- 
dents: Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln and Wilson. 
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John Carver 


Th 
Beoieeer ck 6, 1620, the Mayflower, a 


‘sailing vessel of about 180 tons, started 
; her memorable voyage from Plymouth, 
_En gland with 100 or 102* pilgrims aboard, 


pane: at Provincetown, Mass., on Novem- 
er 11 (November 21, new style calendar), 


> “te; 


‘N THE NAME OF GOD, Amen. We, whose names are underwritten, the Loyal a 
Subjects of our dread Sovereign Lord, King James, by the Grace of God, of Great 


‘forty-one es “the passengers 


famous “Mayflower Compact” r 
lay at anchor in that Cape Cod har 
A small detail of the Pilgrims, led by Ni 
liam Bradford, assigned to select a place f 
permanent settlement landed at w 
now Plymouth, Mass., on December 21 

The text of the compact follows: 


- Britain, France and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, &, = 


_ Having undertaken for the Glory of God, and Advancement of the Christian — 
Faith, and the Honour of our King and Country, a voyage to plant the first colony ~ 
in the northern Parts of Virginia; do by these Presents, solemnly and mutually 
in the Presence of God and one of another, covenant and combine ourselves to- 

_ gether into a civil Body Politick, for our better Ordering and Preservation, and 

Furtherance of the Ends aforesaid; And by Virtue hereof to enact, constitute, and 
_ frame, such just and equal Laws, Ordinances, Acts, Constitutions and Offices, from 
time to time, as shall be thought most meet and convenient for the General good 


. 
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of the Colony; unto which we promise all due Submission and Obedience. = 
In Witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names at Cape Cod the ~ 
eleventh of November, in the Reign of our Sovereign Lord, King James of Engiand, 
France and Ireland, the eighteenth, and of Scotland the fifty-fourth. Anno Domini, 


1620 

William Mullins 
Thomas English 
John Howland 


Digery Priest 
William Brewster 


Edmund Margesson Stephen Hopkins 
John Alden Edward Winslow 
George Soule Gilbert Winslow 


James Chilton 
Francis Cooke 
Joses Fletcher 
John Ridgate 
Christopher Martin 


Miles Standish 
Richard Bitteridge 
Francis Eaton 
John Tilly 

John Billington 


- 


Edward Tilly 
John Craxton — 
Thomas Rogers ~ 
John Goodman — 
Edward Fuller 
Richard Gardiner 
William White 
Edward Doten 


Thomas Tinker 
Samuel Fuller - 
Richard Clark 
John Allerton 
Richard Warren 
Edward Liester 
William Bradford 
Thomas Williams 
Isaac Allerton 
Peter Brown 
John Turner 


*Historians differ as to whether 100, 101, or 102 passengers were aboard. 


The Early Congresses 


At the urging of Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia, the First Continental Congress met 
in Philadelphia on September 5, 1774, and 
was attended by representatives of all the 
colonies except Georgia. Patrick Henry of 
Virginia declared: “The distinctions be- 
tween Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers and 
New Englanders are no more. I am not a 
Virginian but an American.” This Congress, 
which adjourned October 26, 1774, passed 
intercolonial resolutions calling for ex- 
tensive boycott by the colonies against 
British trade. 


The following year, most of the delegates 
from the colonies were chosen by popular 
election to attend the Second Continental 
Congress, which assembled in Philadelphia 
on May 10. As war had already begun be- 
tween the colonies and England, the chief 
problems before the Congress were the 
procuring of military supplies, the estab- 
lishment of an army and proper defenses, 
the issuing of continental bills of credit, 
etc. On June 15, 1775, George Washington 


was elected to command the Continental 
army. Congress adjourned Dec. 12, 1776. 


Other Continental Congresses were held 
in Baltimore (1776-77), Philadelphia 
(1777), Lancaster, Pa. (1777), York, Pa. 
(1777-78) and Philadelphia (1778-81). 


In 1781, the Articles of Confederation, 
although establishing a league of the 
thirteen states rather than a strong cen- 
tral government, provided for the continu- 
ance of Congress. Known thereafter as the 
Congress of the Confederation, it held 
sessions in Philadelphia (1781-83), Prince- 
ton, N, J. (1783), Annapolis, Md. (1783-84) 
and Trenton, N. J. (1784). Five sessions 
were held in New York City between the 
years 1785 and 1789. 


The Congress of the United States, estab- 
lished by the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion, held its first meeting on Mar. 4, 1789 
in N. Y..C. Several sessions of Congress were 
held in rire so and the first meeting 
in Washington, D. C., was on Nov. 17, 1800 


Richard Henry Lee, Va. 
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The Star-Spangled Banner Che ; 
Francis Scott Key, 1814 ¢ ; a: | 


O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hail’d at the twilight’s last gleaming? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the perilous fight, ‘ 
O’er the ramparts we watch’d, were so gallantly streaming? “9 
And the rockets’ red glare, bombs bursting in air, Z 
Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there. Ce eye 
O say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave ; 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


_ On the shore dimly seen thro’ the mists of the deep, ie 


or te ae 
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Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 

What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 

As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? ' 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 

In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream: 

*T is the star-spangled banner: O, long may it wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 

That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, 

A home and a country should leave us no more? 

Their blood has wash’d out their foul footsteps’ pollution. 

No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave: 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. a 


O thus be it ever when free-men shall stand 

Between their lov’d home and wild war’s desolation; 

Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav’n-rescued land 
Praise the pow’r that hath made and preserv’d us a nation! 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto: “In God is our trust!” 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


ON SEPTEMBER 13, 1814, Francis Scott Key visited the British fleet in Chesapeake Bay 
to secure the release of Dr. William Beanes, who bad been captured after the burning of 
Washington, D. C. The release was secured, but Key was detained on ship overnight dur- 
ing the shelling of Fort McHenry, one of the forts defending Baltimore. In the morning, 
he was so delighted to see the American flag still flying over the fort that he began a 


poem to commemorate the occasion. 

soon attained wide popularity as sung 
‘this tune is obscure, but it may have 
composer born in 1750. 
them by Congress in 1931, al 


Entitled “The Star-Spangled Banner,’ the poem 
to the tune “Anacreon in Heaven.” The origin of 
been written by John Stafford Smith, a British 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” was officially made the National An- 
though already adopted as such by the Army and Navy. 
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ope FIRST OFFICIAL AMERICAN 
flag, the Continental or Grand Union 
flag, was displayed on Prospect Hill, Jan. 
1, 1776, in the American lines besieging 
Boston. It had thirteen alternate red and 
white stripes, with the British Union Jack 
in the upper left corner. 


On June 14, 1777, the Continental Con- 
gress adopted the design for a new flag, 
which actually was the Continental flag 
with the red cross of St. George and the 
white cross of St. Andrew replaced on the 
blue field by thirteen stars, one for each 
state. No rule was made as to the arrange- 
ment of the stars, and while they were 
usually shown in a circle, there were var- 
ious other designs. It is uncertain when 
the new flag was first flown, but its first 
official announcement is believed to have 
been on Sept. 3, 1777. 


The first public assertion that Betsy 
Ross made the first Stars and Stripes ap- 
peared in a paper read before the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania on March 14, 1870, 
by William J. Canby, a grandson. However, 
Mr. Canby on later investigation found no 
Official documents of any action by Con- 
gress on the flag before June 14, 1777. 
Betsy Ross’ own story, according to her 
daughter, was that Washington, Robert 
Morris and George Ross, as representatives 
of Congress, visited her in Philadelphia in 
June, 1776, showing her a rough draft of 
the flag and asking her if she could make 
one. However, the only actual record of 
the manufacture of flags by Betsy Ross is 
@ voucher in Harrisburg, Pa., for 14 pounds 
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History of the Flag 
Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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and some shillings for flags for the Penn- 
sylvania navy. > 
On Jan. 13, 1794, Congress voted to add 
two stars and two stripes to the flag in 
recognition of the admission of Vermont 
and Kentucky to the Union. By 1818, there 
were twenty states in the Union, and as it 
was obvious that the flag would soon be- 
come unwieldly, Congress voted April 18 
to return to the original thirteen stripes 
and to indicate the admission of a new 
state simply by the addition of a star the 
following July 4. The last two stars were 
added July 4,.1912, for New Mexico and 
Arizona. 


The first Confederate flag, adopted in 
1861 by the Confederate convention in 
Montgomery, Ala., was called the Stars and 
Bars; but because of its similarity in colors 
to the American flag, there was much con- 
fusion in the Battle of Bull Run. To 
remedy this situation, Gen. G. T. Beaure- 
gard suggested a battle flag, which was 
used by the Southern armies throughout 
the war. The flag consisted of a red field on 
which was placed a blue cross of St. An- 
drew separated from the field by a white 
filet and adorned with eleven white stars 
for the Confederate states. In May, 1863, at 
Richmond, an official flag was adopted by 
the Confederate Congress. This flag was 
white and twice as long as wide; the union, 
two-thirds the width of the flag, contained 
the battle flag designed for Gen. Beaure- 
gard. A broad transverse stripe of red was 
added Feb. 4, 1865, so that the flag might 
not be mistaken for a signal of truce. 


Flag Etiquette 


(Public Law 829—77th Congress) 
(Chapter 806—2d Session) 
(H. J. Res. 359) 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


To amend Public Law Numbered 623, approved 
June 22, 1942, entitled ‘‘Joint resolution to codify and 
emphasize existing rules and customs pertaining to 
the display and use of the flag of the United States 
of America.’’ 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled, That Pub- 
lic Law Numbered 623, approved June 22, 
1942, entitled “Joint resolution to codify 
and emphasize existing rules and customs 
pertaining to the display and use of the 
flag of the United States of America,” be, 
and the same is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 


That the following codification of exist- 
ing rules and customs pertaining to the 
display and use of the flag of the United 
States of America be, and it is hereby, 
established for the use of such civilians or 


civilian groups or organizations as may not 
be required to conform with regulations 
promulgated by one or more executive de- 
partments of the Government of the 
United States, 

Src. 2. (a) It is the universal custom to 
display the flag only from sunrise to sun- 
set on buildings and on stationary flag- 
Staffs in the open. However, the flag may 
be displayed at night upon special occa- 
sions when it is desired to produce a pa- 
triotic effect. 

(0) The flag should be hoisted briskly 
and lowered ceremoniously, 

(c) The flag should not be displayed or 
days when the weather is inclement. 

(d) The flag should be displayed on al: 
days when the weather permits, especially 
on New Year’s Day, January 1; Inaugura: 
tion Day, January 20; Lincoln’s Birthday 
February 12; Washington’s Birthday, Feb- 


ary 22; Army Day, April 6; Easter Sun- 
day (variable); Mother’s Day, second Sun- 

y in May; Memorial Day (half-staff until 
noon), May 30; Flag Day, June 14; Inde- 

endence Day, July 4; Labor Day, first 

Monday in September; Constitution Day, 
september 17; Columbus Day, October 12; 
Navy Day, October 27; Armistice Day, No- 
vember 11; Thanksgiving Day, fourth 
Thursday in November; Christmas Day, 
December 25; such other days as may be 
proclaimed by the President of the 
United States; the birthdays of States 
(dates of admission); and on State holi- 
days. 
 (e) The flag should be displayed daily, 
weather permitting, on or near the main 
administration building of every public 
institution. 
_(f) The flag should be displayed in or 
near every polling place on election days. 
_ (g) The flag should be displayed during 
school days in or near every schoolhouse, 

Src. 3. That the flag, when carried in a 
procession with another flag or flags, 
should be either on the marching right; 
that is, the flag’s own right, or, if there is 
a line of other flags, in front of the cen- 
ter of that line. 

(a) The flag should not be displayed on 
@ float in a parade except from a staff, or as 
provided in subsection (i). 

(b) The flag should not be draped over 
the hood, top, sides, or back of a vehicle 
or of a railroad train or a boat. When the 
flag is displayed on a motorcar, the staff 
shall be fixed firmly to the chassis or 
clamped to the radiator cap. 

(c) No other flag or pennant should be 
placed above or, if on the same level, to the 
right of the flag of the United States of 
America, except during church services 
conducted by naval chaplains at sea, when 
the church pennant may be flown above 
the flag during church services for the 
personnel of the Navy. 

(d) The flag of the United States of 
America, when it is displayed with another 
flag against a wall from crossed staffs, 
should be on the right, the flag’s own 
right, and its staff should be in front of 
the staff of the other flag. 

(e) The flag of the United States of 
America should be at the center and at the 
highest point of the group when a number 
of flags of States or localities or pennants 
of societies are grouped and displayed from 
staffs. 

(f) When flags of States, cities, or locali- 
ties, or pennants of societies are flown on 
the same halyard with the flag of the 
United States, the latter should always be 
at the peak. When the flags are flown 
from adjacent staffs, the flag of the United 
States should be hoisted first and lowered 
last. No such flag or pennant may be placed 
above the flag of the United States or to 
the right of the flag of the United States. 

(g) When flags of two or more nations 
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are displayed, they are to be flown from 
separate staffs of the same height. The | 
flags should be of approximately equal 
Size. International usage forbids the dis- 
play of the flag of one nation above that 
of another nation in time of peace. 

(h) When the flag of the United States 
is displayed from a staff projecting hori- 
zontally- or at an angle from the window 
sill, balcony, or front of a building, the 
union of the flag should be placed at the 
peak of the staff unless the flag is at half- 
staff. When the flag is suspended over a 
sidewalk from a rope extending from a 
house to a pole at the edge of the side- 
walk, the flag should be hoisted out, union 
first, from the building. 

(7) When the flag is displayed otherwise 
than by being flown from a staff, it should 
be displayed flat, whether indoors or out, 
or so suspended that its folds fall as free as 
though the flag were staffed. 

(j) When the flag is displayed over the 
middle of the street, it should be sus- 
pended vertically with the union to the 
north in an east and west street or to the 
east in a north and south street. 

(k) When used on a speaker’s platform, 
the flag, if displayed flat, should be dis- 
played above and behind the speaker. 
When displayed from a staff in a church or 
public auditorium, if it is displayed in the 
chancel of a church, or on the speaker’s 
platform in a public auditorium, the flag 
should occupy the position of honor and be 
placed at the clergyman’s or speaker’s right 
as he faces the congregation or audience, 
Any other fiag so displayed in the chancel 
or on the platform should be placed at the 
clergyman’s or speaker’s left as he faces 
the congregation or audience, But when 
the flag is displayed from a staff in a 
church or public auditorium elsewhere 
than in the chancel or on the platform it 
shall be placed in the position of honor at 
the right of the congregation or audience 
as they face the chancel or platform. Any 
other flag so displayed should be placed on 
the left of the congregation or audience 
as they face the chancel or platform. 

(1) The flag should form a distinctive 
feature of the ceremony of unveiling a 
statue or monument, but it should never 
be used as the covering for the statue or 
monument. 

(m) The flag, when flown at half-staff, 
should be first hoisted to the peak for an 
instant and then lowered to the half-staff 
position. The flag should be again raised 
to the peak before it is lowered for the 
day. By “half-staff” is meant lowering the 
flag to one-half the distance between the 
top and bottom of the staff. Crepe stream- 
ers may be affixed to spearheads or flag- 
staffs in a parade only by order of the 
President of the United States. 

(n) When the flag is used to cover a 
casket, it should be so placed that the 
union is at the head and over the left 


shor 


nd. 
mc. 4, That no disrespect should be 
.to the flag of the United States of 
America, the flag should not be dipped to 
any person or thing. Regimental colors, 


State flags, and organization or institu- 


tional flags are to be dipped as a mark of 


_ honor, 


(a) The flag should never be displayed 


with the union down save as a signal of 
_ dire distress. 
_ (b) The flag should never touch any- 


thing beneath it, such as the ground, the 


floor, water, or merchandise. 


(c) The flag should never be carried flat 


or horizontally, but always aloft and free. 


(d) The flag should never be used as 
drapery of any sort whatsoever, never 
festooned, drawn back, nor up, in folds, 
but always allowed to fall free. Bunting 
of blue, white, and red, always arranged 


with the blue above, the white in the 


middle, and the red below, should be used 
for covering a speaker’s desk, draping the 


- front of a platform, and for decoration in 


general. 

(e) The flag should never be fastened, 
displayed, used, or stored in such a manner 
as will permit it to be easily torn, soiled, 
or damaged in any way. 

(f) The flag should never be used as a 
covering for a ceiling. 

(g) The flag should never have placed 


upon it, nor on any part of it, nor attached 


to it any mark, insignia, letter, word, fig- 
ure, design, picture, or drawing of any 
nature. 

(h) The flag should never be used as a 
receptacle for receiving, holding, carrying, 
or delivering anything, 

(i) The flag should never be used for 
advertising purposes in any manner what- 
soever. It should not be embroidered on 
such articles as cushions or handkerchiefs 
and the like, printed or otherwise im- 
pressed on paper napkins or boxes or any- 
thing that is designed for temporary use 
and discard; or used as any portion of a 
costume or athletic uniform. Advertising 
signs should not be fastened to a staff or 
halyard from which the flag is flown. 

(j) The flag, when it is in such condi- 
tion that it is no longer a fitting emblem 
for display, should be destroyed in a digni- 
fied way, preferably by burning. 

Sec. 5. That during the ceremony of 
hoisting or lowering the flag or when the 
flag is passing in a parade or in a review, 
all persons present should face the flag, 
stand at attention, and salute. Those pres- 
ent in uniform should render the military 
salute. When not in uniform, men should 
remove the headdress with the right hand 


*William Tyler Page, Clerk of the United States House of Representatives, wrote 
1917. It was accepted by the House of Representatives on behalf of the American 


jWritten by Francis Belamy in August, 1892, of the staff of The Youth’ 


gestion of James B. Upham, one of the editors. 
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should salute in the | m 

should stand at attention. Wom« i 
salute by placing the right hand over t 
heart. The salute to the flag in the 
column should be rendered at the mo: 
the flag passes. 7 : ; 

Sec. 6. That when the national anthem 
is played and the flag is not displayed, all 
present should stand and face toward the 
music. Those in uniform should salute @ 
the first note of the anthem, retaining f 
position until the last note. All others 
should stand at attention, men removiny 
the headdress. When the flag is displayed, 
all present should face the flag and salute. 

Src. 7. That the pledge of allegiance to 
the flag, “I pledge allegiance to the flag 
of the United States of America and to 
the Republic for which it stands, one Na- 
tion indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all,” be rendered by standing with the 
right hand over the heart. However, civil- 
ians will always show full respect to the 
flag when the pledge is given by merely 
standing at attention, men removing the 
headdress. Persons in uniform shall render 
the military salute. 

Src. 8. Any rule or custom pertaining 
to the display of the flag of the United 
States of America, set forth herein, may be 
altered, modified, or repealed, or additional 
rules with respect thereto may be pre- 
scribed, by the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, 
whenever he deems it to be appropriate 
or desirable; and any such alteration or 
additional rule shall be set forth in a 
proclamation. 


Approved, December 22, 1942. 


The American's Creed* 

“TI believe in the United States of Amer- 
ica as a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people; whose just powers 
are derived from the consent of the goy- 
erned; a democracy in a republic; a soy- 
ereign Nation of many sovereign States; a 
perfect union, one and inseparable; estab- 
lished upon those principles of freedom 
equality, justice, and humanity for which 
American patriots sacrificed their lives 
and fortunes. 

“I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Consti- 
tution; to obey its laws; to respect it: 
flag, and to defend it against all enemies.’ 


The Pledge to the Flagt 
“I pledge allegiance to the flag of th 
United States of America, and to the Re. 
public for which it stands, one Nation, in. 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all.’ 


“The American’s Creed’’ i 
people on April 3, 1918. 
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_ in the following order: 


Delaware December 17, 1787 
_ Pennsylvania December 12, 1787 
New Jersey December 18, 1787 
Georgia January 2, 1788 
Connecticut January 9, 1788 
Massachusetts February 6, 1788 
Maryland April 28, 1788 


a Outline 
n ARTICLE I 


4 1. Legislative powers; in whom 
‘Sec. 2. House of Representatives, how 
dad by whom chosen—Qualifications of a 
epresentative—Representatives and direct 
uxes, how apportioned—Enumeration— 
acancies to be filled—Power of choosing 
officers, and of impeachment. 

Sec. 3. Senators, how and by whom 
chosen—How classified—State Executive, 
when to make temporary appointments, in 
case, etc.—Qualifications of a Senator— 
President of the Senate, his right to vote— 
President pro tem., and other officers of the 
Senate, how chosen—Power to try impeach- 
ments—When President is tried, Chief Jus- 
tice to preside—Sentence. . 

Src. 4. Times, etc., of holding elections, 
how prescribed—At least one Session in 
each year. 

Src, 5. Membership—Quorum—Adjourn- 
ments—Rules—Power to punish or expel 
—Journal—Time of adjournments, how 
limited, etc. 

Src. 6. Compensation—Privileges—Dis- 
qualification in certain cases. 

Sec. 7. House to originate all revenue 
bills—Veto—Bill may be passed by two- 
thirds of each house, notwithstanding, etc. 
—Bill, not returned in ten days, to become 
2 law—Provisions as to orders, concurrent 
resolutions, etc. 

Sec. 8. Powers of Congress. 

Src. 9. Provision as to migration or im- 
portation of certain persons—Habeas Cor- 
jusS—Bills of attainder, etc.—Taxes, how 
upportioned—No export duty—No com- 
mercial preference—Money, how drawn 
rom treasury, etc.—No titular nobility— 
officers not to receive presents, etc. 

Src. 10. States prohibited from the exer- 
ise of certain powers, 


2 


of the Constitution 


1 


rigi 


May 23,1788 
June 21,1788 
June 25, 1788 
July 26, 1788 
November 21,1789 
May 29,1790 


South Carolina 
New Hampshire 
Virginia 

New York 
North Carolina 
Rhode Island 


—Electors of President; number and how 


appointed—Electors to vote on same day— 


Qualification of President—On whom his 
duties devolve in case of his removal, 


death, etc.—President’s compensation—His © 


oath of office. 

Sec. 2. President to be commander in 
chief—He may require opinions of Cabinet 
Officers, etc., may pardon—Treaty-making 
power—Nomination of certain officers— 
When President may fill vacancies. 


Src. 3. President shall communicate to — 


Congress—He may convene and adjourn 
Congress, in case of disagreement, etc.— 
Shall receive ambassadors, execute laws, 
and commission officers, 

Sec, 4. All civil offices forfeited for cer- 
tain crimes. 


ARTICLE III 


Sec. 1. Judicial powers—Tenure—Com- 
pensation. 

Sec. 2. Judicial power; to what cases it 
extends—Original jurisdiction of Supreme 
Court — Appellate — Trial by jury, etc.— 
Trial, where. 

Sec. 3. Treason defined—Proof of—Pun- 
ishment of, 


ARTICLE IV 


Sec. 1. Each State to give credit to 
the public acts, etc., of every other State. 

Src. 2. Privileges of citizens of each 
State—Fugitives from justice to be de- 
livered up—Persons held to service having 
escaped, to be delivered up. 

Src, 3. Admission of new States—Power 
of Congress over territory and other prop- 
erty. } 

Src. 4. Republican form of government 
guaranteed—Each State to be protected. 


ARTICLE II fie 
Sec. 1. President; his term of office” 


ARTICLE V 
how amended—Proviso. 


ARTICLE VI 
Certain debts, etc., declared valid—Su- 
premacy of Constitution, treaties, and 
laws of the United States—Oath to sup- 
port Constitution, by whom taken—No 
religious test. 
ARTICLE VII 
What ratification shall establish Consti- 
tution. 


Constitution; 


AMENDMENTS 


I. Religious establishment prohibited 
—Freedom of speech, of the 
press, and right to petition. 


II. Right to keep and bear arms. 


III. No soldier to be quartered in any 
house, unless, etc. 


IV. Right of search and seizure regu- 
lated. 


V. Provisions concerning prosecution, 
trial and punishment—Private 
property not to be taken for pub- 
lic use, without compensation. 


VI. Further provision respecting crimi- 
nal prosecutions. 


The Constitution of the 


REAMBLE.—WE THE PEOPLE of the 

United States, in Order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish Justice, insure do- 
mestic Tranquility, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the general Welfare, 
and secure the Blessings of Liberty to our- 
selves and our Posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America. 


ARTICLE I 
Section 1 


Legislative powers vested in Congress.— 
All legislative Powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United 
States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. 


Section 2 


Composition of the House of Representa- 
tives—1. The House of Representatives 
shall be composed of Members chosen every 
second Year by the People of the several 
States, and the Electors in each State 
shall have the Qualifications requisite for 
Electors of the most numerous Branch of 
the State Legislature. 


Qualifications of Representatives.—2. No 
Person shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the Age of twenty- 
five Years, and been seven Years a Citizen 


—s 
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. Right of trial by jury secured. 

. Excessive bail or fines and cruel 
punishments prohibited. . 

IX. Rule of construction of Constitu- 
tion. ‘ 

X. Same subject; rights of States. ; 

XI, Same subject; judicial powers con- 
strued. 

. Manner of choosing President and 
Vice President. 

. Slavery abolished. 


. Citizenship; representation—Pub- 
lic debt. 

. Right of suffrage—By whom exer- 
cised. 

. Taxes on incomes. 

. Election of senators—Filling of va- 
cancies. 

. Prohibition. 

. Suffrage; not to be denied because 
of sex. 

. Commencement of terms of Presi- 
dent, Vice President and mem- 
bers of Congress; time of assem- 
bling of Congress. 


XXI. Repeal of Prohibition. 


United States of America 


of the United States, and who shali not, 
when elected, be an Inhabitant of that 
State in which he shall be chosen, 


Apportionment of Representatives and 
direct taxes—census.*—3. [Representative: 
and direct Taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be 
included within this Union, according tc 
their respective Numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole Num- 
ber of free Persons, including those bounc 
to Service for a Term of Years, and ex: 
cluding Indians not taxed, three fifths o 
all other persons.] The actual Enumeratior 
shall be made within three Years after the 
first Meeting of the Congress of the Unitec 
States, and within every subsequent Term 
of ten Years, in such Manner as they shal 
by Law direct. The Number of Representa. 
tives shall not exceed one for every thirty} 
Thousand, but each State shall have a’ 
Least one Representative; and until sucl 
enumeration shall be made, the State o 
New Hampshire shall be entitled to chusi 
three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode-Islanc 
and Providence Plantations one, Connecti 
cut five, New York six, New Jersey four 
Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Mary 
land six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five 
South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 


Filling of vacancies in representation.— 
4. When vacancies happen in the Represen 
tation from any State, the Executive Au 


*The clause included in brackets is amended by the fourteenth amendment, second section. 
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jhority thereof shall issue Writs of Elec- 
bion to fill such Vacancies. 


_ Selection of officers; power of impeach- 
ment.—5. The House of Representatives 
shall chuse their Speaker and other Offi- 
cers; and shall have the sole Power of Im- 
eachment, 


bi 
| Section 3* 

The Senate—[1. The Senate of the 
United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, chosen by the 
Legislature thereof, for six Years; and each 
Senator shall have one Vote.] 


Classification of Senators; filling of va- 
cancies.—2. Immediately after they shall 
be assembled in Consequence of the first 
Election, they shall be divided as equally 
as may be into three Classes. The Seats of 
the Senators of the first Class shall be va- 
cated at the expiration of the second Year, 
of the second Class at the Expiration of 
the fourth Year, and of the third Class 
at the Expiration of the sixth Year, so that 
One-third may be chosen every second 
Year; and if Vacancies happen by Resigna- 
tion, or otherwise, during the Recess of the 
Legislature of any State, the Executive 
thereof may make temporary Appoint- 
ments [until the next Meeting of the 
Legislature, which shall then fill such Va- 
cancies.] 

Qualification of Senators.—3. No Person 
shall be a Senator who shall not have at- 
tained to the Age of thirty Years, and been 
nine Years a Citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an 
Inhabitant of that State for which he 
shall be chosen. 


Vice-President to be President of Senate. 
—4, The Vice-President of the United 
States shall be President of the Senate, but 
shall have no Vote, unless they be equally 
divided. 

Selection of Senate officers; President 
pro tempore.—5. The Senate shall chuse 
their other Officers, and also a President 
pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice- 
President, or when he shall exercise the 
Office of President of the United States. 

Senate to try impeachments.—6. The 
Senate shall have the sole Power to try all 
Impeachments. When sitting for that Pur- 
pose, they shall be on Oath or Affirmation. 
When the President of the United States is 
tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: And 
no Person shall be convicted without the 
Concurrence of two thirds of the Members 
present, ? 

Judgment in cases of impeachment.—7. 
Judgment in Cases of Impeachment shall 
not extend further than to removal from 
Office, and disqualification to hold and en- 


*The first paragraph of section three of a 


paragraph two of the same section as relates to filling vacancies, 


0 the Constitution. 
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joy any Office of honor, Trust, or Profit 
under the United States: but the Party 
convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to Indictment, Trial, Judgment and 
Punishment, according to Law. 


Section 4 

Control of congressional elections.—1. 
The Times, Places and Manner of holding 
Elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof; but the Congress may 
at any time by Law make or alter such 
Regulations, except as to the Places of 
chusing Senators. 


Time for assembling of Congress.j;—2. 
The Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every Year, and such Meeting shall be 
on the first Monday in December, unless 
they shall by Law appoint a different Day. 


Section 5 

Each house to be the judge of the elec- 
tion and qualifications of its members; 
regulations as to quorum.—1. Each House 
shall be the Judge of the Elections, Re- 
turns and Qualifications of its own Mem- 
bers, and a Majority of each shall consti- 
tute a Quorum to do Business; but 2 
smaller Number may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorized to compel the 
Attendance of absent Members, in such 
Manner, and under such Penalties as each 
House may provide. 


Each house to determine its own rules.— 
2. Each House may determine the Rules of 
its Proceedings, punish its Members for 
disorderly Behavior, and, with the Con- 
currence of two thirds, expel a Member. 


Journals and yeas and nays.—3. Each 
House shall keep a Journal of its Proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the 
same, excepting such Parts as may in their 
Judgment require Secrecy; and the Yeas 
and Nays of the Members of either House 
on any question shall, at the Desire of one 
fifth of those Present, be entered on the 
Journal. 

Adjournment.—4. Neither House, during 
the Session of Congress shall, without the 
Consent of the other, adjourn for more 
than three days, nor to any other Place 
than that in which the two Houses shall 
be sitting. 


Section 6 

Compensation and privileges of Members 
of Congress.—1. The Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall receive a Compensation 
for their Services, to be ascertained by 
Law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all Cases, ex- 
cept Treason, Felony and Breach of the 


rticle I of the Constitution of the United States, and so much of 


are amended by the seventeenth amendment 


+Amended by article XX, section 2, of the amendments to the Constitution. 


eged 
endance at the Session ‘of oe 
pebttve Houses, and in going to and 
urning from the same; and for any 


Sara or Debate in either House, they 


all not be questioned in any other Place. 


Incompatible offices; exclusions.—2. No 
iAsnatoc or Representative shall, during the 
Time for which he was elected, be ap- 


pointed to any civil Office under the 
Authority of the United States, which shall 
have been created, or the Emoluments 
_ whereof shall have been encreased during 
- such time; and no Person holding any Of- 
_ fice under the United States, shall be a 


Member of either House during his Con- 
tinuance in Office. 


Section 7 
Revenue bills to originate in House.—1. 


All Bills for raising Revenue shall origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives; but 


the Senate may propose or concur with 
Amendments as on other Bills. 

Manner of passing bills; veto power of 
President.—2. Every Bill which shall have 


passed the House of Representatives and 


the Senate, shall, before it becomes a Law, 
be presented to the President of the United 
States; If he approve he shall sign it, but 
if not he shall return it, with his Objec- 
tions to that House in which it shall have 
originated, who shall enter the Objections 
at large on their Journal, and proceed to 
reconsider it. If after such Reconsideration 
two thirds of that House shall agree to 
pass the Bill, it shall be sent, together 
with the Objections, to the other House, 
by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, 
and if approved by two thirds of that 
House, it shall become a Law. But in all 
such Cases the Votes of both Houses shall 
be determined by Yeas and Nays, and the 
Names of the Persons voting for and 
against the Bill shall be entered on the 
Journal of each House respectively. If any 
Bill shall not be returned by the President 
within ten Days (Sundays excepted) after 
it shall have been presented to him, the 
Same shall be a Law, in like Manner as if 
he had signed it, unless the Congress by 
their Adjournment prevent its Return, in 
which Case it shall not be a Law. 
Concurrent orders or resolutions, to be 
passed by President.—3. Every Order, Reso- 
lution, or Vote to which the Concurrence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
may be necessary (except on a question of 
adjournment) shall be presented to the 
President of the United States; and before 
the Same shall take Effect, shall be ap- 
proved by him, or being disapproved by 
him, shall be repassed by two thirds of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
according to the Rules and Limitations 
prescribed in the Case of a Bill. 


i ieenre vs ers | of Congres 
The Congress shall have Powe 
lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts al 
Excises, to pay the Debts and provide f 
the common Defence and general Wi 
of the United States; but all Duties, I 
posts and Excises shall be unifc 
throughout the United States. ; 


Borrowing of money.—2. To borro 
money on the credit of the United States. 


Regulation of commerce.—3. To regulate 
Commerce with foreign Nations, a2 
among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes. 2 


Naturalization and bankruptcy.—4. 
establish an uniform Rule of Naturaliza, 
tion, and uniform Laws on the subject 0! 
Bankruptcies throughout the Unitec 
States. & 


Money, weights and measures.—d. Ti 
coin Money, regulate the Value thereof 
and of foreign Coin, and fix the Standarc 
of Weights and Measures. 


Counterfeiting.—6. To provide for th 
Punishment of counterfeiting and Securi- 
ties and current Coin of the United States 


Post offices.—7. To establish Post Office; 
and post Roads. 


Patents and copyrights.—8. To prone 
the Progress of Science and useful Arts, b} 
securing for limited Times to Authors an¢ 
Inventors the exclusive Right to thei 
respective Writings and Discoveries. 


Inferior courts.—9. To constitute Tri 
bunals inferior to the supreme Court. 


Piracies and felonies.—10. To define an 
punish Piracies and Felonies committed 01 
the high Seas, and Offenses against th 
Law of Nations. 


War; marque and reprisal—l1. To de 
clare War, grant Letters of Marque an 
Reprisal, and make Rules concerning Cap 
tures on Land and Water. 


Armies. — 12. To raise and suppor 
Armies, but no Appropriation of Money t 
that Use shall be for a longer Term tha 
two Years. 


Navy.—13. To provide and maintain 
Navy. 


Land and naval forces.—14. To mak 
Rules for the Government and Regulatio 
of the land and naval Forces. 


Calling out militia—15. To provide fe 
calling forth the Militia to execute tk 
Laws of the Union, suppress Insurrectior 
and repel Invasions. 


Organizing, arming and disciplining m 
litia—16. To provide for organizing, arn 
ing, and disciplining the Militia, and f 
governing such Part of them as may 1} 


eee 
*By article XVI of the amendments to the Constitution, Congress is given the power to lay and collect tax 


on incomes. 


icers, and th 
Lority af te ining the Militia accord- 
- to the discipline prescribed by Con- 
soa Ber : 
sive legislation over District of Co- 
—17. To exercise exclusive Legisla- 
n in all Cases whatsoever, over such 
District (not exceeding ten Miles square) 
may, by Cession of particular States, and 
acceptance of Congress, become the 
t of the Government of the United 
tes, and to exercise like Authority over 
Places purchased by the Consent of 
he Legislature of the State in which the 
ame shall be, for the Erection of Forts, 
agazines, Arsenals, dock-Yards, and other 
eedful Buildings;—and 


To enact laws necessary to enforce Con- 

itution.—18. To make all Laws which 

all be necessary and proper for carrying 

to Execution the foregoing Powers, and 

other Powers vested by this Constitu- 

on in the Government of the United 
States, or in any Department or Officer 
thereof. 
F. 

Section 9 

- Migration or importation of certain per- 
sons not to be prohibited before 1808.—1. 
The Migration or Importation of such Per- 
sons as any of the States now existing shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be pro- 
hibited by the Congress prior to the Year 
one thousand eight hundred and eight, but 
a tax or duty may be imposed on such Im- 
oortation, not exceeding ten dollars for 
sach Person, 


Writ of habeas corpus not to be sus- 
pended; exception.—2. The privilege of the 
Writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be sus- 
9ended, unless when in Cases of Rebellion 
x Invasion the public Safety may require 
t. 


Bills of attainder and ex post facto laws 
rohibited.—3. No Bill of Attainder or ex 
Jost facto Law shall be passed. 


Capitation and other direct taxes.—4. No 
apitation, or other direct, Tax shall be 
aid, unless in Proportion to the Census or 
mumeration herein before directed to be 
jaken.* 


Exports not to be taxed.—5, No Tax or 
Juty shall be laid on Articles exported 
rom any State. 


No preference to be given to ports of any 
state; interstate shipping.—6. No Prefer- 
mce shall be given by any Regulation of 
Yommerce or Revenue to the Ports of one 
Jtate over those of another: nor shall Ves- 
els bound to, or from, one State, be 
bliged to enter, clear, or pay Duties in 
nother, 


made by Law; and a regular Statement — 
and Account of the Receipts and Expendi- — 


lished from time to time. 


tures of all public Money shall be pub- 


Titles’of nobility not to be granted; ac- a 
ceptance by government officers of favors _ 
from foreign powers.—8. No Title of No- _ 


bility shall be granted by the United — 


: 


States: And no Person holding any Office 
of Profit or Trust under them, shall, with- 


out the Consent of the Congress, accept 


of any present, Emolument, Office, or Title, 
of any kind whatever, from any King, 
Prince, or foreign State. ys 


Section 10 
Limitations of the powers of the several 


4 


States.—1. No State shall enter into any — 


Treaty, Alliance, or Confederation; grant 
Letters of Marque and Reprisal; coin 
Money; emit Bills of Credit; make any 
Thing but gold and silver Coin a Tender 
in Payment of Debts; pass any Bill of 
Attainder, ex post facto Law, or Law im- 
pairing the Obligation of Contracts or 
grant any Title of Nobility. 


State imposts and duties.—2. No State 
shall, without the Consent of the Congress, 
lay any Imposts or Duties on Imports or 
Exports, except what may be absolutely 
necessary for executing its inspection 
Laws: and the net Produce of all Duties. 
and Imposts, laid by any State on Imports 
or Exports, shall be for the Use of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such. 
Laws shall be subject to the Revision and 
Control of the Congress. 


Further restrictions on powers of States, 
—8. No State shall, without the consent of 
Congress, lay any duty of Tonnage, keep: 
Troops, or Ships of War in time of Peace, 
enter into any Agreement or Compact, 
with another State, or with a foreign 
Power, or engage in War, unless actually 
invaded, or in such imminent Danger as 
will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II 
Secfion 1 


The President; the executive power.—1l,. 
The executive Power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America. 
He shall hold his Office during the Term 
of four Years, and, together with the Vice- 
President, chosen for the same Term, be 
elected, as follows: 

Appointment and qualifications of presi- 
dential electors.—2. Each State shall ap- 
point, in such Manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, a Number of Electors, 
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*See sixteenth amendment. 
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equal to the whole Number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress: but no Senator 
or Representative, or Person holding an 
Office of Trust or Profit under the United 
States, shall be appointed an Elector. 


Original method of electing the President 
and Vice-President.*—[The Electors shall 
meet in their respective States, and vote 
by Ballot for two persons, of whom one at 
least shall not be an Inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves. And they shall 
make a List of all the Persons voted for, 
and of the Number of Votes for each; 
which List they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the Seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate. The President of 
the Senate shall, in the Presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the Certificates, and the Votes shall 
then be counted. The Person having the 
greatest Number of Votes shall be the 
President, if such Number be a Majority of 
the whole Number of Electors appointed; 
and if there be more than one who have 
such Majority, and have an equal Number 
of Votes, then the House of Representa- 
tives shall immediately chuse by Ballot 
one of them for President; and if no Per- 
son have a Majority, then from the five 
highest on the list the said House shall in 
like Manner chuse the President. But in 
chusing the President, the Votes shall be 
taken by States, the Representation from 
each State having one Vote; A quorum for 
this Purpose shall consist of a Member or 
Members from two-thirds of the States, 
and a Majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a Choice. In every Case, after 
the Choice of the President, the Person 
having the greatest Number of Votes of 
the Electors shall be the Vice-President. 
But if there should remain two or more 
who have equal Votes, the Senate should 
chuse from them by Ballot the Vice-Presi- 
dent.] 


Congress may determine time of choosing 
electors and day for casting their votes.— 
8. The Congress may determine the Time 
of chusing the Electors, and the Day on 
which they shall give their Votes; which 
Day shall be the same throughout the 
United States. 


Qualifications for the office of President.} 
—4. No person except a natural born Citi- 
zen, or a Citizen of the United States, at 
the time of the Adoption of this Consti- 
tution, shall be eligible to the Office of 
President; neither shall any Person be 
eligible to that Office who shall not have 
attained to the Age of thirty-five Years, 
and been fourteen Years a Resident within 
the United States. 
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Filling vacancy in the office of Presi- 
dent.t—5. In Case of the Removal of the 
President from Office, or of his Death, Res- 
ignation, or Inability to discharge the Pow- 
ers and Duties of the said Office, the same 
shall devolve on the Vice-President, and 
the Congress may by Law provide for the 
Case of Removal, Death, Resignation or In- 
ability, both of the President and Vice- 
President, declaring what Officer shall then 
act as President, and such Officer shall act 
accordingly, until the Disability be re- 
moved, or a President shall be elected. 


Compensation of the President.—6. The 
President shall, at stated Times, receive fo! 
his Services, a Compensation, which shal 
neither be encreased nor diminished dur- 
ing the Period for which he shall have 
been elected, and he shall not receive 
within that Period any other Emolument 
from the United States, or any of them. 


Oath to be taken by the President.—7 
Before he enter on the Execution of hii 
Office, he shall take the following Oath o1 
Affirmation:—“I do solemnly swear (or af- 
firm) that I will faithfully execute the 
Office of President of the United States 
and will to the best of my Ability, preserve 
protect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” 


Section 2 

The President to be commander-in-chie: 
of army and navy and head of executive 
departments; may grant reprieves and par. 
dons.—1. The President shall be Com 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy o: 
the United States, and of the Militia of thi 
several States, when called into the actua 
Service of the United States; he may re 
quire the Opinion, in writing, of the prin 
cipal Officer in each of the executive De 
partments, upon any subject relating t 
the Duties of their respective Offices, an 
he shall have Power to grant Reprieves an¢ 
Pardons for Offenses against the Unite: 
States, except in Cases of Impeachment. 


President may, with concurrence of Sen 
ate, make treaties, appoint ambassadors 
etc.; appointment of. inferior officers, au 
thority of Congress over.—2. He shall hay 
Power, by and with the Advice and Consen 
of the Senate, to make Treaties, provide 
two-thirds of the Senators present con 
cur; and he shall nominate, and by an 
with the Advice and Consent of the Senate 
shall appoint Ambassadors, other publi 
Ministers and Consuls, Judges of the su 
preme Court, and all other Officers of th 
United States, whose Appointments ar 
not herein otherwise provided for, an 
which shall be established by Law; but th 
Congress may by Law vest the Appoint 


*This clause has been superseded by the twelfth amendment. 
jFor qualifications of the Vice President, see article XII of the amendments, 
tAmended by article XX, sections 3, and 4, of the amendments to the Constitution. 
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ent of such inferior Officers, as they 
1 proper, in the President alone, in 
e Courts of Law, or in the Heads of De- 
ents. 


President may fill vacancies in office 
uring recess of Senate.—3. The President 
shall have Power to fill up all Vacancies 
at may happen during the Recess of the 
Senate, by granting Commissions which 
shall expire at the End of their next Ses- 
sion. 

i Section 3 

~ President to give advice to Congress; 
May convene or adjourn it on certain occa- 
Sions; to receive ambassadors, ete.; have 
laws executed and commission all officers. 
—He shall from time to time give to the 
Congress Information of the State of the 
Union, and recommend to their Considera- 
tion such Measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient; he may, on ex- 
traordinary Occasions, convene both 
Houses, or either of them, and in Case of 
Disagreement between them, with Respect 
to the Time of Adjournment, he may ad- 
journ them to such Time as he shall think 
proper; he shall receive Ambassadors and 
other public Ministers; he shall take Care 
that the Laws be faithfully executed, and 
shall Commission all the Officers of the 
United States. 


Section 4 

All civil officers removable by impeach- 
ment.—l1. The President, Vice-President 
and all civil Officers of the United States, 
shall be removed from Office on Impeach- 
ment for, and Conviction of, Treason, Brib- 
ery, or other high Crimes and Misdemean- 
ors, 

ARTICLE III 


Section 1 

Judicial power; how vested; term of of- 
fice and compensation of judges.—The ju- 
dicial Power of the United States, shall be 
vested in one supreme Court, and in such 
inferior Courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. The 
Judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
Courts, shall hold their Offices during good 
Behavior, and shall, at stated Times, re- 
ceive for their Services a Compensation 
which shall not be diminished during their 
Continuance in Office. 


Section 2 

Jurisdiction of Federal courts.*—1. The 
judicial Power shall extend to all Cases, 
in Law and Equity, arising under this Con- 
stitution, the Laws of the United States, 
and Treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their Authority;—to all Cases affect- 
Ing Ambassadors, other public Ministers 
and Consuls;—to all Cases of Admiralty 
and maritime Jurisdiction;—to Contro- 
versies to which the United States shall 


be a Party;—to Controversies between two 
or more States;—between a State and 
Citizens of another State;—between Citi- 
zens of different States;—between Citizens 
of the same State claiming Lands under 
Grants of different States, and between a 
State, or the Citizens thereof, and foreign 
States, Citizens or Subjects. 


Original and appellate jurisdiction of 
Supreme Court.—2. In all Cases affecting 
Ambassadors, other public Ministers and 
Consuls, and those in which a State shall 
be Party, the supreme Court shall have 
original Jurisdiction. In all the other Cases 
before mentioned, the supreme Court shall 
have appellate Jurisdiction, both as to Law 
and Fact, with such Exceptions, and under 
such Regulations as the Congress shall 
make. 


Trial of all crimes, except impeachment, 
to be by jury.—3. The trial of all Crimes, 
except in Cases of Impeachment, shall be 
by Jury; and such Trial shall be held in 
the State where the said Crimes shall have 
been committed; but when not committed 
within any State, the trial shall be at such 
Place or Places as the Congress may by 
Law have directed. 


Section 3 

Treason defined; conviction of.—1. Trea- 
son against the United States, shall consist 
only in levying War against them, or, in 
adhering to their Enemies, giving them 
Aid and Comfort. No Person shall be con- 
victed of Treason unless on the Testimony 
of two Witnesses to the same overt Act, or 
on Confession in open Court. 


Congress to declare punishment for 
treason; proviso.—2. The Congress shall 
have power to declare the Punishment of 
Treason, but no Attainder of Treason shall 
work Corruption of Blood, or Forfeiture 
except during the Life of the Person at- 
tainted. 

ARTICLE IV 


Section 1 

Each State to give full faith and credit 
to the public acts and records of other 
States.—Full Faith and Credit shall be 
given in each State to the public Acts, 
Records, and judicial Proceedings of every 
other State. And the Congress may by 
general Laws prescribe the Manner in 
which such Acts, Records and Proceedings 
shall be proved, and the Effect thereof. 


Section 2 

Privileges of citizens.—1. The Citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all Privileges 
and Immunities of Citizens in the several 
States. 

Extradition between the several States. 
—2. A Person charged in any State with 
Treason, Felony, or other Crime, who shall 


*This section is abridged by article XI of the amendments, 


ations om Justice, aH be foun 
tate, woah on demand of the execut 
thority of the State from which he fied, 
ye delivered up, to be removed to the ‘State 
Eee. Jurisdiction of the Crime. 


Persons held to labor or service in one 
ic State, fleeing to another, to be returned.* 
_ —8. No Person held to Service or Labour 

in one State, under the Laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in Conse- 
quence of any Law or Regulation therein, 
be discharged from such Service or Labour, 
but shall be delivered up on Claim of the 
Party to whom such Service or Labour 
may be due. 


Section 3 
—s New States.—1. New States may be ad- 
- - mitted by the Congress into this Union; 
but no new State shall be formed or 
erected within the Jurisdiction of any 
other State; nor any State be formed by 
_ the Junction of two or more States, or 
! parts of States, without the Consent of 
the Legislatures of the States concerned as 
well as of the Congress. 


im Regulations concerning territory. — 2. 

q The Congress shall have Power to dispose 

of and make all needful Rules and Regu- 

j lations respecting the Territory or other 
Property belonging to the United States; 
and nothing in this Constitution shall be 
So construed as to Prejudice any Claims of 
the United States, or of any particular 
State. 


Section 4 
Republican form of government and pro- 
tection guaranteed the several States.— 
The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a Republican Form of 
Government, and shall protect each of 
them against Invasion; and on Application 
of the Legislature, or of the Executive 
(when the Legislature cannot be convened) 

against domestic Violence. 


ARTICLE V 


Ways in which the Constitution can be 

' amended.—The Congress, whenever two- 
thirds of both Houses shall deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose Amendments to this 
Constitution, or, on the Application of the 
Legislatures of two-thirds of the several 
States, shall call a Convention for propos- 
ing Amendments, which, in either Case, 
shall be valid to all Intents and Purposes, 
as part of this Constitution, when ratified 
by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States, or by Conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
Mode of Ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress; Provided that no Amend- 
ment which may be made prior to the Year 
One thousand eight hundred and eight 
shall in any Manner affect the first and 


*See thirteenth amendment. 
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ARTICLE VI © 

Debts contracted under the confed 
tion secured.—1. All Debts contracted 
Engagements entered into, before 
Adoption of this Constitution, shall be as 
valid against the United States under thi 
Constitution, as under the Confederation 


Constitution, laws and treaties of the 
United States to be supreme.—2. This Con- 
stitution, and the Laws of the Unitec 
States shall be made in Pursuance thereof 
and all Treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the Authority of the Unitec 
States, shall be the supreme Law of thi 
Land; and the Judges in every State shal 
be bound thereby, any Thing in the Con 
stitution or Laws of any State to the Con: 
trary notwithstanding. 


Who shall take constitutional oath; ne 
religious test as to official qualification.— 
3. The Senators and Representatives be: 
fore mentioned, and the Members of thi 
several State Legislatures, and all execu. 
tive and judicial Officers, both of th 
United States and of the several States 
shall be bound by Oath or Affirmation, t 
support this Constitution; but no religiou: 
Test shall ever be required as a Qualifica: 
tion to any Office or public Trust unde: 
the United States. 


ARTICLE VII 


Constitution to be considered adopte« 
when ratified by nine States—The Ratifi 
cation of the Conventions of nine State 
shall be sufficient for the Establishment o 
this Constitution between the States s 
ratifying the Same. 


Done in Convention by the Unanimous Consent c 
the States present the Seventeenth Day of Ser 
tember in the Year of our Lord one thousan 
seven hundred and Eighty seven and of the In 
dependence of the United States of America th 
Twelfth. In Witness whereof We have hereunt 
subscribed our Names. 

Go. WASHINGTON 


President and Deputy from Virginia 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
John Langdon Nicholas Gilman 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Nathaniel Gorham Rufus King 


CONNECTICUT 
Wm Saml Johnson Roger Sherman 


NEW YORK 
Alexander Hamilton 


NEW JERSEY 


Wm. Paterson 
Jona: Dayton 


Wil: Livingston 
David Brearley 


Gunning Bedford Jun 
Richard Bassett 


MARYLAND, 
Dan: of St Thos Jenifer 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES ip! 
tal, or otherwise infamous crime, unless 


he following amendments from Articles 
o X inclusive were proposed at the first 
sion of the first Congress which con- 
ened in New York City on March 4, 1789, 
and were adopted as follows: New Jersey, 
Nov. 20, 1789; Maryland, Dec. 19, 1789; 
North Carolina, Dec. 22, 1789; South Caro- 
lina, Jan. 19, 1790; New Hampshire, Jan. 
25, 1790; Delaware, Jan. 28, 1790; Pennsyl- 
vania, March 10, 1790; New York, March 27, 
1790; Rhode Island, June 15, 1790; Ver- 
mont, Nov. 3, 1791; and Virginia, Dec. 15, 
791.) 
. ARTICLE I 
_ Freedom of religion, speech, of the press, 
and right of petition.—Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances. 
ARTICLE II 
Right of people to bear arms not to be 
infringed.—A well regulated Militia, being 
necessary to the security of a free State, 
the right of the people to keep and bear 
Arms, shall not be infringed. 


ARTICLE III 


Quartering of troops.—No Soldier shall, 
in time of peace be quartered in any house, 
without the consent of the Owner, nor in 
time of war, but in a manner to be pre- 
scribed by law. 


ARTICLE IV 


Persons and houses to be secure from 
unreasonable searches and seizures.—The 
right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall 
not be violated, and no Warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported 
by Oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V 
Trials for crimes; just compensation for 
private property taken for public use.—No 
person shall be held to answer for a capi- 
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on a presentment or indictment of a Grand 


Jury, except in cases arising in the land or 
naval forces, or in the Militia, when in 


actual service in time of War or public 


danger; nor shall any person be subject — 


for the same offence to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor shall private property be taken 


for public use, without just compensation. 


ARTICLE VI 


Civil rights in trials for crimes enumere- 
ated.—In all criminal prosecutions, the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of 
the State and district wherein the crime 


shall have been committed, which district. 


shall have been previously ascertained by 
law, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor, and to have the Assistance of 
Counsel for his defence. 


ARTICLE VII 

Civil rights in civil suits—In suits at 
common law, where the value in contro- 
versy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right 
of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no 
fact tried by a jury, shall be otherwise re- 
examined in any Court of the United 
States, than according to the rules of the 
common law. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Excessive bail, fines and punishments 
prohibited.—Excessive bail shall not he 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


ARTICLE IX 
Reserved rights of people——The enu- 
meration in the Constitution, of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X 


Powers not delegated, reserved to states 
and people respectively.—The powers not 


_ delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people. 


[The Eleventh Amendment was proposed 
to the several states by the Third Congress 
on March 5, 1794, and declared effective 
January 8, 1798.] 


ARTICLE XI 


Judicial power of United States not to 
extend to suits against a State—The Ju- 
dicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law 
or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by Citi- 
zens of another State, or by Citizens or 
Subjects of any Foreign State. 


[The Twelfth Amendment was submitted 
to the legislatures of the states by the 
Eighth Congress on December 12, 1803, and 
became part of the Constitution Septem- 
ber 25, 1804.] 


ARTICLE XII 

Present mode of electing President and 
Vice-President by electors.*—The Electors 
shall meet in their respective states and 
vote by ballot for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, one of whom, at least, shall not be 
an inhabitant of the same state with them- 
selves; they shall name in their ballots the 
person voted for as President, and in dis- 
tinct ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
President, and they shall make distinct 
lists of all persons voted for as President, 
and of all persons voted for as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and of the number of votes for each, 
which lists they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of the govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate;—The President 
of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the certificates and the votes shall then 
be counted;—The person having the great- 
est number of votes for President, shall be 
the President, if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of electors appointed; 
and if no person have such majority, then 
from the persons having the highest num- 
bers not exceeding three on the list of 
those voted for as President, the House of 
Representatives shall choose immediately, 
by ballot, the President. But in choosing 
the President, the votes shall be taken by 
states, the representation from each State 
having one vote; a quorum for this pur- 
pose shall consist of a member or members 
from two-thirds of the states, and a ma- 
jority of all the states shall be necessary 
to a choice. And if the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall not choose a President 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve 
upon them, before the fourth day of 
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March next following, then the Vic 
President shall act as President, as in the 
case of the death or other constitutional 
disability of the President. The person hav- 
ing the greatest number of votes as Vice- 
President, shall be the Vice-President, if 
such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed, and if no 
person have a majority, then from the 
two highest numbers on the list, the Sen- 
ate shall choose the Vice-President; a 
quorum for the purpose shall consist of 
two-thirds of the whole number of Sena- 
tors, and a majority of the whole number 
shall be necessary to a choice. But no per- 
son constitutionally ineligible to the office 
of President shall be eligible to that of 
Vice-President of the United States. 


[The Thirteenth Amendment was offered 
to the several states by the Thirty-eighth 
Congress on February 1, 1865, and declared 
in force December 18, 1865.] 


ARTICLE XIII 


Section 1 
Slavery prohibited.—Neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime whereof the party shail 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to 
their jurisdiction. 


Section 2 
Congress given power to enforce this 
article-——Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 


[The Fourteenth Amendment was proposed 
to the legislature by the Thirty-ninth Con- 
gress on June 16, 1866 and was approved 
July 28, 1868.] 


ARTICLE XIV 


Section 1 

Citizenship defined; privileges of citizens. 
—All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they re- 
Side, No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; nor deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, 


Section 2 
Apportionment of Representatives.—Rep- 
resentatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their re- 
Spective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding 


*Amended by article XX, sections 3 and 4, of the amendments to the Constitution. 
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idians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of 
electors for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, Representatives in 


_ Congress, the Executive and Judicial offi- 


cers of a State, or the members of the 


Legislature thereof, is denied to any of 
_the male inhabitants of such State, being 
_ twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the 


United States, or in any way abridged, ex- 


cept for participation in rebellion, or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein 
shall be reduced in the proportion which 
the number of such male citizens shall 
bear to the whole number of male citizens 


twenty-one years of age in such State. 


Section 3 
Disqualification for office; removal of 


- disability—-No person shall be a Senator 
or Representative in Congress, or elector 


of President and Vice-President, or hold 
any office, civil or military, under the 
United States, or under any State, who, 
having previously taken an oath, as a 
member of Congress, or as an officer of the 
United States, or as a member of any 
State legislature, or as an executive or 
judicial officer of any State, to support 
the Constitution of the United States, shall 
have engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
against the same, or given aid or comfort 
to the enemies thereof. But Congress may 
by a vote of two-thirds of each House, 
remove such disability. 


Section 4 

Public debt not to be questioned; pay- 
ment of debts and claims incurred in aid 
of rebellion forbidden.—The validity of the 
public debt of the United States, author- 
ized by law, including debts incurred for 
payment of pensions and bounties for 
services in suppressing insurrection or re- 
bellion, shall not be questioned. But 
neither the United States nor any State 
shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
tion incurred in aid of insurrection or re- 
bellion against the United States, or any 
claim for the loss or emancipation of any 
slave; but all such debts, obligations and 
claims shall be held illegal and void. 


Section 5 
Congress given power to enforce this ar- 
ticle— The Congress shall have power -to 
enforce, by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of this article. 


[The Fifteenth Amendment was submitted 
to the State Legislatures by the Fortieth 
Congress on February 27, 1869, and de- 
clared in force March 30, 1870.] 


ARTICLE XV 


Section 1 
Right of certain citizens to vote estab- 
lished.—The right of citizens of the United 


*Repealed by article XXI, effective December 5, 1933. 
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States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. | 


Section 2 
Congress given power to enforce this ar- 
ticle—The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion, . 


[The Sirteenth Amendment was proposed 
to the States by the Sizty-first Congress on 
July 12, 1909, and became effective Feb- 
Tuary 25, 1913.] 
ARTICLE XVI 

Taxes on income; Congress given power 
to lay and collect.—The Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source derived, without 
apportionment among the several States, 
and without regard to any census or 
enumeration. 


[The Sizty-second Congress proposed the 
Seventeenth Amendment on May 16, 1912, 
and it became a part of the Constitution 
on May 31, 1913.] 


ARTICLE XVII 


Election of United States Senators; fill- 
ing of vacancies; qualifications of electors. 

1. The Senate of the United States shall 
be composed of two Senators from each 
State, elected by the people thereof, for 
six years; and each Senator shall have 
one vote. The electors in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for elec- 
tors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislatures. 


2. When vacancies happen in the repre- 
sentation of any State in the Senate, the 
executive authority of such State shall 
issue writs of election to fill such va- 
cancies: Provided, that the legislature of 
any State may empower the executive 
thereof to make temporary appointment 
until the people fill the vacancies by elec- 
tion as the legislature may direct. 


3. This amendment shall not be so con- 
strued as to affect the election or term of 
any Senator chosen before it becomes valid 
as part of the Constitution. 


[The Eighteenth or Dry Law Amendment 
was submitted to the legislatures of the 
several states by the Sixty-fifth Congress 
and on January 20, 1919, it was announced 
the amendment would be in full force on 
January 16, 1920.] 


ARTICLE XVIII* 


Manufacture, sale or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors, for beverage purposes, 
prohibited.—1. After one year from the 
ratification of this article the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within, the importation thereof 
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United ‘States and all territory subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 
purposes is hereby prohibited. 


- Congress and the several States given 
- concurrent power to pass appropriate legis- 
- lation to enforce this article-——2. The Con- 
_ gress and the several States shall have con- 
current power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

Provisions of article to become opera- 
tive, when adopted by three-fourths of the 
 States.—3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of the several States, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission 
hereof to the States by the Congress. 


_ [The Nineteenth or Equal Suffrage Amend- 
ment was proposed to the states by the 
 Sixty-sizth Congress on May 19, 1919, and 
ratified on August 26, 1920.] 


ARTICLE XIX 


The right of citizens to vote shall not be 
denied because of sex.—The right of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex. 

Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


[The Twentieth or “Lame Duck” Amend- 
ment was proposed to the legislatures by 
the Seventy-second Congress on March 3, 
1932, and ratified by the thirty-sizth state 
on January 23, 1933. Sections 1 and 2 be- 
came effective October 15, 1933.] 


ARTICLE XX 


Section 1 
Terms of President, Vice-President, Sena- 
tors and Representatives.—The terms of 
the President and Vice-President shall end 
at noon on the 20th day of January, and 
the terms of Senators and Representatives 
at noon on the 8d day of January, of the 
years in which such terms would have 
ended if this article had not been ratified; 
and the terms of their successors shall then 
begin. 
Section 2 
Time of assembling Congress.—The Con- 
gress shall assemble at least once in every 
year, and such meeting shall begin at noon 
on the 3d day of January, unless they shall 
by law appoint a different day. 


Section 3 
Filling vacancy in office of President.— 
If, at the time fixed for the beginning of 
the term of the President, the President 
elect shall have died, the Vice-President 
elect shall become President, If a Presi- 
dent shall not have been chosen before 
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term, or if the President 


failed to qualify, then the Vice 


dent shall have qualified; and the Congres 
may by law provide for the case where 
neither a President elect nor a hein: 


claring who shall then act as President _ 
or the manner in which one who is to act 
shall be selected, and such person shall 
act accordingly until a President or Vice- 
President shall have qualified. . 


Section 4 
Power of Congress in Presidential suc- 
cession.—The Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the House of Repre- 
sentatives may choose a President when- 
ever the right of choice shall have de- 
volved upon them, and for the case of the 
death of any of the persons from whom 
the Senate may choose a Vice-President 
whenever the right of choice shall have 
devolved upon them. 


Section 5 
Time of taking effect.—Sections 1 and 2 
shall take effect on the 15th day of Oc- 
tober following the ratification of this 
article. 
Section 6 
Ratification—This article shall be in- 
operative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States within seven years from the 
date of its submission. 


[The Twenty-first Amendment, repealing 
prohibition, was proposed by the second 
session of the Seventy-second Congress on 
February 20, 1933, and became effective 
with ratification by Utah, the thirty-sizth 
state to ratify, on December 5, 1933.] 


ARTICLE XXI 


Section 1 
Repeal of Prohibition Amendment.—The 
eighteenth article of amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States is hereby 
repealed. 
Section 2 
Transportation of intoxicating liquors.— 
The transportation or importation into any 
State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States for delivery or use therein of in- 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws 
thereof, is hereby prohibited. 


Section 3 

Ratification.—This article shall be in- 
operative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by 
conventions in the several States, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission 
hereof to the States by the Congress. 
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fe Alabama 

_ Alabama ranks fourth in cotton grow- 
ing but cotton has not been king there for 
many years. The state is the biggest heavy 
industry state in the South. It ranks third 
in iron mining, fourth in lumbering and 
seventh in coal mining. Cotton goods, iron 
‘and steel and saw mill products lead Ala- 
bama’s manufacturing, which is centered 
the 541 mills, mines and factories in 
and around Birmingham, “the Pittsburgh 
of the South.” This city of some 270,- 
000 population did not even exist in 1870. 


Alabama grows more nuts than any state 
except Georgia, and is high in corn, hay 
and sweet potatoes. Montgomery, the cap- 
ital, is a U. S. leader in making commer- 
cial fertilizer. Mobile, the only seaport of 
consequence, is a busy shipper of raw cot- 
ton, iron and steel, and hardwood lumber 
from the slopes of the Alleghenies. Muscle 
Shoals, on the Tennessee River, provides a 
great electric power resource. 


_ Alabama’s Negro population, just un- 
der a million, is the third largest in the 
Union. At Tuskegee Institute, founded 
by Booker T. Washington, Dr. George 
Washington Carver carried out his famed 
agricultural research. 


Hernando de Soto and his treasure 
seekers first saw Alabama in 1540. Subse- 
quently it was under French, British and 
Spanish ownership. The Confederacy was 
founded at Montgomery in February of 
1861, and for a time the city was the Con- 
federate capital. Alabama is consistently 
Democratic in politics. 


Arizona 


Mining leads the industries of Arizona, 
which ranks first in copper, second in 
gold, third in vanadium and fourth in sil- 
ver. The smelting and refining of copper is 
far and away the state’s principal manu- 
facturing activity. Irrigation—only three 
states spend more on artificial watering 
than Arizona—is vital to its agriculture. 
On land once arid and useless, the state 
grows cotton, corn, wheat, sorghums, cit- 
rus fruit and vegetables. Expanded irri- 
gation promises much for Arizona, where 
crops grow so quickly that alfalfa can be 
cut four to seven times a year. 

Phoenix, the capital and largest city, is 
both a popular health resort and a busy 
shipper of cotton and vegetables. Tucson, 
too, is a vegetable shipper, and Douglas 
smelts copper and loads cattle off to mar- 
ket centers. Spaniards in the sixteenth 
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century were the first white men to. 
breathe the dry, bracing air of Arizo 
to look over its mountains, deserts, can- — 
yons and valleys. cetie 


With the Hopi, Navajo and Apache > 
tribes, Arizona has the second largest U.S. | 
Indian population. It also has some of "4 
the country’s most famous scenery. In | 
the north is the Grand Canyon of the Col- — 
orado River, with a magnificent breadth of — 
from four to eighteen miles, rich not only © 
for beauty but also for geological renga 
many hundreds of centuries old. In the | 
east is the Petrified Forest—pine and — 
cedar trees turned to stone by the action 
of mineral-laden waters. Entering on Feb. — 
14, 1912, Arizona was the last state to join — 
the Union. In politics, Democrats have © 
prevailed by a two-to-one margin. 
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Arkansas 


About 90 percent of the nation’s bauxite 
—the source of aluminum—comes from — 
the earth of Arkansas, which also contains — 
North America’s only known diamond — 
mine and a versatile set of hot mineral 
springs owned and operated by the Fed- 
eral government. Mostly flat with the 
Ozark Mountains rising in the west, 
Arkansas has an equable southern climate 
and fertile central valleys in which crops 
mature three to four weeks ahead of © 
schedule, The state ranks third in grow- 
ing cotton and rice, also raises wheat, corn, 
oats, potatoes and fruit. It stands eighth in 
oil production and eighth in lumbering, 
with hardwoods the principal output. 
Arkansas is first in producing whetstones 
and antimony ore. 


Little Rock, the capital and largest city, 
stands in the bauxite country and is a 
processor of cotton seed and lumber. Pine 
Bluff has one of the biggest U. S. archery 
factories and is a busy cotton shipper. 
Fort Smith handles cotton and makes 
glass and furniture. Hot Springs, with — 
only about 20,000 population, entertains 
300,000 guests a year. Its forty-seven fa- 
mous mineral springs, the only ones ad- 
ministered by the Federal government, are 
in Hot Springs National Park in the Ouach- 
ita Mountains. The curative waters range 
from 95 to 147 degrees in temperature 
and once were fiercely contested for by 
Indian tribes which believed that the 
Great Spirit was distilled therein. Her- 
nando de Soto, probably the first ‘white 
man to see Arkansas, explored the area in 
1541. In politics, the state is consistently 
Democratic, 
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California 


California, celebrated for cinema and 
sunshine and stretched along nearly two- 
thirds of the U. S. Pacific Coast, is one of 
the nation’s economic giants. It collects 
more money from raising food and catch- 
ing fish than any other state, and it stands 
second in oil production, third in lumber- 
ing and seventh in manufacturing. Irriga- 
tion, in which California leads the coun- 
try, makes possible the big crop harvest 
consisting of virtually every kind of fruit 
and vegetable, and corn, wheat, sugar 
beets, walnuts and almonds. Cotton grow- 
ing is increasing. California stands first in 
growing grapes and in making wines and 
brandies. 


Ranging from a sub-tropical south to 
a temperate north with snow-capped 
mountains, California is broken length- 
wise by the coast and Sierra Nevada moun- 
tain ranges, with the fertile San Joaquin 
and Sacramento valleys lying between. 
Nature is spectacular in California. Death 
Valley, toward the southeast, is 275 feet 
below sea level, the lowest spot in the 
nation. Seventy miles to the north is Mt. 
Whitney, a 14,495-foot peak, the highest 
point in the United States, California’s 
Lassen Peak is the only active U. S. vol- 
cano, and one of the state’s giant red- 
woods, the General Sherman Tree in Se- 
quoia National Park, is estimated to be 
3,500 years old. 


Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, a Spanish ex- 
plorer, in 1542, was probably the first 
white man to touch California. The state’s 
settlement boom began in 1849, a year 
after gold was discovered at Sutter’s Mill 
on the American River. In the next twenty 
years about a billion dollars in gold was 
mined. Gold is still found in California 
but the most important mineral products 
are Oil, natural gas, sand and gravel, lead, 
tin and cement, in all of which the state 
ranks very high. 


Los Angeles, the fifth largest U. S. city 
and tenth busiest U. S. airport, makes fur- 
niture, autos, clothing, tires and oil prod- 
ucts. Hollywood, part of Los Angeles, is 
the motion picture capital of the world. 
San Francisco, the eighteenth U. S. sea- 
port, refines oil, builds ships, packs meat 
and cans vegetables, and also makes tin 
and steel products. San Diego and Long 
Beach are big plane-making centers. Sacra- 
mento, the capital, cans fruit and vege- 
tables. Berkeley makes soap, ink, engines, 
pumps and fertilizer. Pasadena is the 
famed home of the annual Tournament 
of Roses at New Year’s time. 


California’s four national parks are 
great tourist attractions and the San 
Francisco-Oakland and Golden Gate 
Bridges are among the world’s engineering 
marvels. The state is second to Texas in 
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fluctuates between Democrats and Republi- 


cans. 


Colorado 


Colorado, the most elevated state in the 
nation, began settlement with a gold rush 
near Denver in 1858, but for about the last 
thirty years the state has been predomi- 
nantly agricultural. Wheat, hay, beans, 
sugar beets, corn, potatoes, barley and 
truck vegetables head the crop list. In the 
West, only California and Washington sur- 
pass Colorado in crop value. In the nation, 
only California surpasses Colorado in irri- 
gation investment. The state’s coal re- 
serves are seventh greatest. Gold and sil- 
ver still are mined, and the state leads in 
extracting vanadium and molybdenum, 


Denver, the capital, is the financial and 
commercial capital of the Rocky Mountain 
region, with no other large city for 500 
miles in any direction. It has the world’s 
largest sheep market. Pueblo, “the Pitts- 
burgh of the West,’ makes iron, steel, 
brick, tile and foundry products. Greeley 
has flour and beet sugar mills. Colorado 
Springs, perhaps the most popular tourist 
center in the Rocky Mountains, lies near 
Pikes Peak, the Garden of the Gods and 
the Cave of the Winds, From its eastern 
plains area, Colorado climbs westward to 
many peaks over 14,000 feet. Mount Evans 
Highway is the highest auto road in the 
world, and 1,053 feet over the Royal Gorge 
of the Arkansas River is the highest sus- 
pension bridge in the world. The state 
ranks fifth in national forest area. In 
politics, Colorado shifts between Republi- 
cans and Democrats. 


Connecticut 


For its early brilliance in turning out 
firearms and ammunition, Connecticut 
won the title of “Arsenal of the Nation.” 
And from gun making, with accurate 
measurement a prime factor, the state 
went on to develop the U. S. leadership in 
mass production in precision manufactur- 
ing. Though Connecticut is 46th in size, 
31st in population, it ranks fourteenth in 
manufacturing and contains two of the 
nation’s first twenty-two industrial areas. 


Connecticut’s main cities and a few of 
their main products: Bridgeport—arms, 
ammunition, sewing machines, airplanes; 
Hartford, the capital—arms, typewriters, 
plane motors; New Britain—hardware, cut- 
lery, edged tools; New Haven—arms, am- 
munition, hardware, clocks; Stamford— 
locks, typewriters, pottery, machinery; 
Waterbury—brass products, in which it 
leads the nation; and Danbury—hats. 


Hartford, which has the oldest U. S. 
newspaper, “The Courant,” established in 
1764, is the insurance capital of the na- 
tion. Every day Connecticut companies 


railroad mileage. In politics, California 
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t a total of $2,000,000 in cash premiums. 
Hilly in the east and west, with a broad 
central plain, Connecticut devotes its farm- 
' mainly to dairying, fruit growing and 
ultry raising. It stands ninth in tobacco 
owing and no crop in the nation receives 
high a price per acre as Connecticut 
‘shade-grown tobacco. Truck gardening is 
extensive. 


_ Connecticut is a popular resort state, 
‘both for its beaches on Long Island Sound 
and for its inland lakes and forested hills. 
The southwest part of the state is a subur- 
ban area of New York City. Dutch traders 
from Manhattan began the settlement of 
Connecticut near Hartford in 1633, and 
later the English came in from Massachu- 
‘setts. Their constitution, the Fundamen- 
tal Orders of 1639, is probably the first 
written democratic charter. In Connecti- 
cut politics, Republicans have held a slight 
edge. 


Delaware 


Little Delaware, snuggling against Dela- 
ware Bay at the lowest mean elevation of 
any state, grows a great variety of small 
fruit and vegetables and is a U. S. pioneer 
in the industry of food canning. One of 
the country’s oldest and largest canneries 
is at Dover, the capital. Peaches, straw- 
berries, apples, corn, wheat, hay and truck 
vegetables are the leading crops. Fishing 
in the bay and in the Atlantic Ocean is an 
important industry. Delaware’s chicken 
farms are one of the great supply sources 
for the big markets of the East. 


Wilmington, the home of E, I, du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, has about half the 
state’s population, does about two-thirds 
of its manufacturing, including chemicals, 
leather goods, machine products, hard- 
ware, textiles and ships. The first U. S, iron 
steamship was built on its ways in 1836. 


Henry Hudson discovered Delaware Bay 
in 1609, and the Dutch started settlement 
of the area in 1631. After the Indians 
wiped out the Dutch, Delaware was under 
the Swedish flag for a time. Kaolin clay, 
mined in the north, is the state’s only 
mineral of consequence. Under a law of 
1771, Delaware still maintains the whip- 
ping post as punishment for some crimes. 
In politics, Democrats and Republicans 
give and take with about equal success in 
Delaware. 


Florida 


Agriculture is Florida’s biggest steady 
pursuit, but hotel statistics point the 
clue to its chief fame—the resort and 
tourist business. Though only middling 
in size and population, Florida has 848 
hotels, a number exceeded only by New 
York and California. Along its coast 
line, the longest of any state, dozens 
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of communities more than double in popu- 
lation during the winter season when 
northerners fiee the snow and cold. 


Oranges and grapefruit lead Florida's 
crop list, then come tomatoes, peanuts, 
corn, celery and potatoes. The state’s truck 
gardens are early and large suppliers of 
northern tables, Florida is tenth in com- 
mercial fishing. Deep sea fishing for sport 
is a leading tourist hobby. Florida is the 
U.S. leader in mining and shipping phos- 
phate rock. 


Florida’s low elevation, second lowest 
among states, is dotted by some 30,000 
small lakes, and the dismal Everglades 
swamp in the south. Tallahassee, the 
capital, at 216 feet, is a high place in 
Florida. Tampa is one of the largest cigar 
manufacturers. Miami is a busy fruit 
shipper. Jacksonville ships lumber and 
turpentine, two of the state’s leading prod- 
ucts. St. Petersburg has long been popu- 
lar as a winter resort. Ponce de Ledén first 
saw Florida in 1513, seeking the Fountain 
of Youth. St. Augustine, founded by 
Spaniards in 1565, was America’s first city 
of European origin. Florida is consistently 
Democratic in politics, 


Georgia 


Georgia, the largest state east of the 
Mississippi, is typical of the changing 
South. The value of its factory products 
has overhauled and passed the value of its 
farm products, and industrialization is 
ever increasing. Atlanta, the capital, 
largest city and the leading commercial 
and financial center of the Southeast, is 
achieving importance as an automobile 
maker. Cotton and lumber products, ferti- 
lizer, processed food and a great variety of 
other items are among the factory output 
of Macon, Augusta and Savannah, 


Georgia ranks first in sea island cotton, 
sixth in all cotton and sixth in tobacco, It 
is first in peanuts and pecans and grows 
four times as many commercial nuts as 
any other state. Georgia’s peaches are na- 
tionally famous. Georgia is fifth in lumber- 
ing. From its vast stands of pine come more 
than half of all U. S. resin and turpentine, 
and Savannah is the world’s biggest market 
for naval stores. Second in the mining of 
mica, the state is one of the U. S. leaders 
in the value of its clay products, Cattle 
grazing is extensive. Georgia marble is 
widely exported. 

Hernando de Soto, a Spaniard, in 1540 
first looked over the red clay of Georgia, 
sloping upward to the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains in the north and northwest. James 
Oglethorpe began settlement in 1732, 
founding a British colony as a refuge for 
debtors and seekers of religious freedom, 
Sherman burned Atlanta and devastated 
a great slice of Georgia in the Civil War. 


‘Warm Springs is ‘the cage 


foundation founded by President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt who died there on April 

— :12,, 1945. Georgia is consistently Demo- 
cratic in politics. 


: Idaho 


- Idaho’s huge investment in irrigation— 
the third largest in the nation—has put 
its agriculture well ahead of its mining. 
Idaho potatoes are eaten everywhere, Near 
~ Mesa is the world’s largest individually- 


ows Awheas, B p 
tatoes, and truck vegetable 
near te tab in hog raising, and 
ing is an important industry, Bitumin 
coal underlies more than half the state, 
which leads in production of peat. 
Prospectors still are finding new oil poo. 
to tap. The Illinois sand and gravel busi- 
ness is exceeded only by that of Cali- 
fornia. Fluorspar, iron ore and primary 
zine also are mined. . 
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owned fruit orchard. The state ships more 
apples than any state except Washington, 


and grows many other fruits, wheat, corn 


: 


and barley. Boise, Pocatello, Idaho Falls, 
Nampa and Twin Falls—all are busy ship- 


_ pers of produce, meat and wool. There is 


light diversified manufacturing and Po- 
catello has a cheese factory with a world 


; market. 


Lewis and Clark visited Idaho in 1805, 


put real settlement began with the gold 


strike of 1860. Idaho mines gold, silver, 
lead, zinc, copper and tungsten, and still 
has vast undeveloped mineral wealth. In 


_ its rugged central mountains is an area 


several times the size of Switzerland that 
is reachable only by pack horse. Until a 
few years ago it was impossible to motor 
between north and south Idaho without 
detouring through Oregon and Washing- 
ton, 


Tourist trade is important to the state. 
Hunting and fishing are excellent. Sun 
Valley is a famed winter resort. Shoshone 
Falls on the Snake River is forty-six feet 
higher than Niagara, and Hells Canyon of 
the Snake is much deeper than the Grand 
Canyon. Politically, Idaho switches back 
and forth, with the Democratic party hold- 
ing a slight edge. 


IHinois 


Illinois anchors the Midwest like a rich 
giant, versatile in every big wealth-mak- 
ing industry. It stands third in manufac- 
turing, third in coal mining, fourth in 
farm cash income, sixth in oil production. 
The sprawling Chicago district (includ- 
ing a slice of Indiana) is a close second to 
Pittsburgh’s area in iron and steel pro- 
duction. Chicago proper leads the nation 
as a meat packer and grain exchange, and 
is the second city in commerce, manu- 
facturing and population. 


Transportation alone makes _ Illinois 
stand out. Chicago is the largest U. S. rail 
center, the busiest long-flight airport city, 
the fourth busiest Great Lakes port. The 
state as a whole is third to California and 
Texas in railroad track mileage. The Wa- 
bash, Ohio and Mississippi rivers are 
much used water routes. 


As a farmer, Illinois stands first in soy 


Illinois manufactures just about every-— 
thing. Besides packing meat and forging 
steel, Chicago makes railroad cars, cloth- 
ing and a host of other products. Rock- 
ford makes furniture. Peoria is famous for 
tractors and liquor. Moline makes farm im-_ 
plements. Elgin makes watches. The big- 
gest government arsenal in the world 
stands on a Mississippi island off Rock | 
Island. East St. Louis, a major U. S. rail 
and stockyard center, makes chemicals, 
bottles, railroad equipment, and products 
of brick, tile, oil and aluminum, Spring- 
field, the capital, where Abraham Lincoln 
lived and is buried in Oak Ridge Ceme- 
tery, makes electric meters and heavy 
road-building machinery. 


French traders and missionaries, late in 
the seventeenth century, were the first 
white men in Illinois. Marquette and 
Joliet, in 1673, were the first known ex- 
plorers. Politically, Illinois is divided. Chi- 
cago, where nearly half the population 
lives, is controlled by a Democratic ma- 
chine. Downstate Illinois is generally Re- 
publican. 


Indiana 


Indiana’s fifty-mile water front on Lake 
Michigan is one of the great industrial 
centers of the world, turning out iron and 
steel and oil products that lift this other- 
wise largely agricultural state to ninth 
place in U. S. manufacturing. The com- 
ponent cities—East Chicago, Gary, Ham- 
mond and Whiting—have some of the 
world’s largest industrial plants, and their 
great output is further swelled by the in- 
land factories of South Bend, Indianapolis, 
Fort Wayne, Evansville and Terre Haute. 
The list of products is endless—automo- 
biles, farm implements, aviation and rail- 
road equipment, sewing machines, ma- 
chinery of all kinds, and tons of raw 
steel—all made from iron ore mined in 
the Great Lakes region. 


As a miner, Indiana ranks sixth in coal, 
and high in limestone which is shipped 
over the nation and abroad. As a farmer, 
Indiana stands third in soy beans, fourth 
in corn, thirteenth in tobacco, high in 
onions, also grows wheat, oats, rye and to- 
matoes. The canning of vegetables and 
juices is an important industry, and the 


" orth, Indiana climbs to a 
y south, into the limestone area where 
indotte Cave is the second largest U. S. 
n. Indianapolis, the capital, is the 
est U. S. city not on a navigable body 
water. Its site, in the state’s middle, 
determined when Congress gave In- 
na the specified area in which to build 
, capital in 1816. French Lick and West 
aden are mineral spring and resort cen- 
ters. French traders, in the early eight- 
eenth century, explored Indiana first. 
ver the years, Republicans have held an 8 

5 edge over the Democrats in Indiana. 
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iy Iowa stands in a class by itself as a 
‘producer of corn and hogs, The state’s 
leadership in those departments often 
brings it the largest agricultural income 
in the nation. Ninety percent of the 
‘state is under the plow and the fertility of 
its soil is unsurpassed anywhere. It ranks 
second in oats and soy beans, also grows 
hemp, hay, popcorn, timothy, fruit, nuts 
and vegetables in great quantity. Its hens 
lay more eggs than any other state’s. 


Meat packing, centered in Sioux City, 
is the top manufacturing industry. Des 
Moines, the capital, leads the world in 
publication of farm journals, is one of the 
chief U. S. insurance centers. Cedar Rapids 
and Waterloo are busy food processors. 
Muscatine is the largest U. S. maker of 
pearl buttons. Council Bluffs, with only 
about 40,000 population, is the fifth U. S. 
rail center. Other Iowa factory products 
are farm implements, washing machines, 
fountain pens, and railroad and auto 
equipment. Coal mining runs to 4,000,000 
tons a year. 

Marquette and Joliet, Frenchmen, first 
explored Iowa in 1673. One hundred and 
fifteen years later Julien Dubuque named 
the first settlement after himself. German 
and Scandinavian stock dominates in 
Iowa and the state is usually Republican 
in politics. Iowa has the lowest U. S. il- 
literacy rate. With more than 9,000 track 
miles, it is fourth as a railroad state. The 
first Mississippi River railroad bridge went 
up at Davenport in 1853, and the Palmer 
School of Chiropractic, first in the coun- 
try, was founded there in 1903. Herbert 
Hoover, the first President from west of 
the Mississippi, was born in the Iowa ham- 
let of West Branch. 


Kansas 


First in wheat, first in flour milling, fifth 
in oil, close to the top in cattle, flat fertile 
Kansas lies in the U. S. geographical cen- 
ter, In the east, where Kansas City stands 
second only to Chicago in slaughtering 


ing, is midwes 
arms. In the 


wheat. Corn, sorghums, oats, barley, so 
beans and potatoes are other crops. Be- — 
sides oil, Kansas gets zinc, coal, salt and , 


lead from its earth. 


In some years a tenth of the nation’s 


4 
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meat packing is done in Kansas City, — 
which adjoins Kansas City, Mo. The city — 
handles ten million head of livestock a 


year, has the world’s largest grain eleva- 


tor, and is the U. S. leader in producing © 
hog serum and black walnut lumber. To- 


peka, the capital, and Wichita also are 
busy meat packers and flour millers. 


Fossil beds show that giant reptiles 


once roamed over Kansas. Spanish Co- 
ronado saw the area first in 1541 in his 
vain search for the mythical city of Qui- 
vira. Three hundred years later Kansas 
was a bloody battleground over slavery. 
John Brown killed slavers there before he 
went east to more ambitious projects. 
Kansas is one of the three states which 
prohibit the legal sale of hard liquor. Its 
vote is normally Republican. 


Kentucky 


Some of the nation’s best tobacco, 
horses and whisky come from the gentle 
slope of Kentucky, running down to the 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers from its 
mountains in the east. The state stands 
first in the production of native asphalt 
and hemp, second in growing tobacco, 
fourth in mining coal and making tobacco 
products, tenth in corn and oil, high in 
hemp. Wheat, oats and cotton also are 
grown. 

Louisville, the largest city, famed for 
the Kentucky Derby at Churchill Downs, 
makes whisky, furniture, cigarettes and 
aluminum ware. Lexington is a big to- 
bacco market and stands in the Blue Grass 
country, a principal U. S. center for breed- 
ing fine race and saddle horses. Frankfort, 
the capital, makes brooms, shoes and lum- 
ber products. Covington makes X-ray ma- 
chinery, textiles, iron and steel products. 
Owensboro is a large tobacco market with 
diversified manufacturing. Besides coal and 
oil, Kentucky’s important minerals are 
natural gas and quarry products. 


Marquette and Joliet, French explorers, 
in 1673 first saw Kentucky when it was 
“The Dark and Bloody Ground,” fiercely 
contested by Indian tribes. Daniel Boone 
explored the country in 1760, Mammoth 
Cave, in the’ central portion, is one of the 
nation’s natural wonders, with passages 
twisting for miles under the earth. The 
house in which Stephen C. Foster wrote 
“My Old Kentucky Home” is still stand- 
ing near Bardstown in a state park. The 
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cabin in which Abraham Lincoln is be- 
lieved to have been born is preserved in a 
national park near Hodgenville. Kentucky 
is usually Democratic, though Republicans 
win at times. 


Louisiana 


Semi-tropical Louisiana, astride the 
mouth of the Mississippi, leads the nation 
in fur trapping. In some years its rich bag 
of mink, muskrat, opossum and raccoon 
is a greater pelt total than that of Canada 
and Alaska combined. The state, which 
calls its counties parishes after the old 
Spanish religious divisions, is high in other 
production—first in growing rice, sugar 
cane and sweet potatoes, and in shrimp 
fishing; second in sulfur, third in oil, 
fourth in salt, ninth in cotton, eleventh in 
lumber. In all commercial fishing, it is 
seventh. 


Louisiana’s lowest land is below sea 
level and lower than any U.S. spot except 
Death Valley. New Orleans, the sixth 
busiest U. S. seaport and home of the 
Mardi Gras, avoids flooding only by an 
expensive levee and spillway system and 
the world’s largest concentration of drain- 
age pumps. New Orleans’ industry is 
steadily tending to make increased use 
of raw materials from South and Central 
America. Baton Rouge, the capital, pro- 
duces chemicals and synthetic rubber, and 
has one of the world’s largest oil refineries. 
Shreveport refines oil and makes fertilizer. 
Monroe makes paper, ink, lumber and 
brick products. 


Some of the state’s cotton, rice and sugar 
cane grow on the “trembling prairies,” 
springy coastal marshlands protected by 
dikes, Corn, truck vegetables, citrus fruit 
and pecans are other products. Hernando 
de Soto, in 1540, was probably the first 
white man to see Louisiana. In politics, 
the state is steadily Democratic. 


Maine 


When the sun rises in the morning, the 
first spot in the nation to feel it is the 
peak of Mount Katahdin, rising 5,273 feet 
in central Maine, This state at the north- 
eastern tip of the country is the U.S. leader 
in growing potatoes, in producing pulp 
and paper. It also is supposed to be a po- 
litical barometer. While all other states 
hold general elections in November, Maine 
votes in September, giving rise to the 
adage, “As Maine goes, so goes the na- 
tion.” It is not always true. Maine is almost 
invariably Republican, 


Virtually all of Maine’s manufacturing 
cities make paper or pulp products. In 
addition, Augusta, the capital, makes cot- 
ton goods and shoes. Portland, the largest 
city, makes textiles, cans sardines and 
blueberries. Canning and the making of 
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cheese and canoes are important in the 

Bangor area. Textiles, sheeting and ging- 

ham come out of Lewiston’s mills. Tan- 

neries, machinery works and boot and 

shoe plants are scattered along the state’s 
rivers. 


Samuel de Champlain, French explorer, 
looked over Maine’s rugged, forested area 
in 1604, but the Cabots had visited the 
region a century before. Settlement began 
three years later and Maine was first in the 
English colonies here to build a church, a 
ship and a blockhouse. After the potato, 
crops are hay, oats, buckwheat and apples. 
With 2,465 lakes, hundreds of streams and 
a bracing summer climate, Maine is famous 
as a resort state. Fishing is excellent and 
deer, bear and other game are plentiful. 


Maryland 


In some years, one out of every three 
cans of tomatoes opened in the United 
States comes from small, odd-shaped 
Maryland, which is almost cut in two by 
the upthrust of Chesapeake Bay. The state 
is a leader in all vegetable canning, and is 
one of the largest chicken raisers in the 
East. With nineteen streams in its small 
area, Maryland has more river frontage 
than any other state. Baltimore, well uf 
Chesapeake Bay, is the nation’s third busi- 
est seaport, and a national leader in the 
surety or bonding business. Marylanc 
holds fifteenth place in U. S. manufactur. 
ing. Baltimore makes planes, steel, cloth. 
ing, fertilizer, chemicals and is a big mea’ 
packer, Frederick is a center of flour mill 
ing, vegetable canning and butter making 
and also turns out electrical machinery 
Cumberland and Hagerstown have diversi 
fied manufacturing. Annapolis, the capital 


is the site of the United States Nava 
Academy. 


Low and flat on the Atlantic Ocean an 
Chesapeake Bay, Maryland rises to a moun 
tainous west. In tobacco growing, the stat 
ranks tenth and, in addition to all kind 
of vegetables, it grows wheat, hay, corr 
potatoes and barley. Coal, sand and grave 
cement and stone are the leading miners 
products. 


Maryland’s settlement began in 1634 ¢ 
St. Mary’s under an English charter t 
Lord Baltimore. The state capitol, built i 
1772, is the only one besides that of Massé 
chusetts to antedate the Revolution. Mary 
land still retains the whipping post fi 
punishment of some crimes. Democra 
hold the edge in Maryland politics. 


Massachusetts 


From the beginning of American histor 
Massachusetts has led the nation in t] 
making of textiles, and Boston, the capits 
has been the biggest U. S. wool marke 
Until recently, when California moved | 


t+ the top, Massachusetts held an unbroken 
ead in commercial fishing. In all manu- 
facturing, the state stands in eighth place 
nd despite the great dominance of tex- 
es, its factories are famous for a great 
variety of products. Within its borders are 
four of the twenty-seven busiest U. S. in- 
dustrial areas. 


Lynn has been making boots and shoes 
since 1636. Waltham, the site of the first 
U.S. power loom, became notable for watch 
making. Cambridge turns out soap, candy 
and machinery. Worcester makes machine 
tools and wire products. Springfield is a 
big small arms producer for the Army, and 
also makes motor vehicles and electrical 
machinery. Lawrence is the nation’s big- 
: 
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gest worsted cloth center. Fall River makes 
clothing and Lowell has 400 plants of di- 
: -versified output. 


Massachusetts, fairly level and rising to 

the Berkshires in the west, was possibly 
looked over by Eric the Red and his Norse- 
men as early as 1000. The crossing of the 
Mayflower and the landing of the Pilgrims 
in 1620 began its long and Significant role 
in U.S. history. 


Boston, the ninth U. S. city in size, and 
the ninth busiest U. S. seaport, is espe- 
cially rich in historical lore. It was a prime 
mover in the Revolution during which 
Faneuil Hall became known as “The Cradle 
of Liberty.’ From the tower of Christ 
Church, on Copp’s Hill, were flashed the 
lanterns that began Paul Revere’s cele- 
brated ride. And the Battle of Bunker Hill 
was fought at Boston. 

In the glory of the old whaling days, 
New Bedford and Nantucket were famous 
ports. Both still are big fishing ports, al- 
though first place in the state’s com- 
mercial fishing shifts between Boston and 
Gloucester. In some years Massachusetts 
Jeads the nation in growing cranberries. 
Other crops are tobacco, potatoes, wheat, 
corn, oats, buckwheat and apples. Maple 
syrup and sugar are made in good quan- 
tity. Massachusetts granite and marble are 
used all over the nation. Employment in 
Massachusetts factories was long a strong 
magnet for European immigration, and 
Boston, in particular, has a large Trish 
population. Over the years, Republicans 
hold the edge in the state’s politics. 


Michigan 


On the map of Michigan, draw an eighty- 
five-mile circle around Detroit and it will 
contain the home plants of the companies 
that make nine out of ten American auto- 
mobiles. The vast auto industry which 
sprang fifty years ago out of Michigan’s 
carriage-building business puts the state 
fifth in manufacturing, makes Detroit the 
third U. S. industrial center. Flint and 
Pontiac share the auto honors with De- 
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troit. Dozens of other communities make 
parts or bodies. 


Michigan’s diversified industry also is 
great, ranging in output from airplanes to ~ 
filypaper. Grand Rapids is the U. S. furni- 
ture center. Lansing, the capital, makes 
Diesel engines, hoists and pumps. Bay City 
makes cigars and heavy machinery, Sag- 
inaw makes sugar and boilers. The state 
leads in making refrigerators, stands third 
in drugs and medicines. 


First explored by French Jean Nicolet in 
1634, Michigan is the only state split com- 
pletely in two large parts. The north 
peninsula, between Lakes Superior and 
Michigan, is mining and timber country. 
The southern one, between Lakes Michigan 
and Huron, is agricultural and manufac- 
turing country. 


Connecting Superior and Huron is the 
busiest canal in the world—the Sault Ste. 
Marie. During eight months of the year it 
handles more than a hundred ore and 
grain ships each day. Two of its five locks 
are the world’s longest. 


Michigan is great for more than fac- 
tories. It is the U. S. leader in salt-making. 
It is second in mining iron ore. It once led 
in copper, is now sixth, but its copper ore 
is still richest per pound. 


Rugged and forested in the north, the 
state slopes down to fertile farm areas, It 
ranks second in growing dry beans, fourth 
in grapes and peaches, seventh in potatoes, 
high in sugar beets. Its 6,000 inland lakes 
and 2,300 miles of Great Lakes shoreline 
make it a good vacationland. Over the 
years, Republicans have held a strong edge 
in Michigan politics. 


Minnesota 


A few square miles in northern Minne- 
sota contain perhaps the most precious of 
U. S. natural resources. The Mesabi, 
Cuyuna and Vermilion Ranges pour out 
from 60 to 70 percent of all the nation’s 
iron ore. The shipping of the rich material 
makes the Lake Superior port of Duluth 
(with Superior, Wis.) the second busiest 
U. S. port, its tonnage exceeded only by 
New York. 


Farm and factory are equally important 
in Minnesota. It is first in growing oats and 
making butter, second in eggs and milk, 
near the top in farm cash income, high in 
corn, wheat, potatoes, rye and barley, Min- 
nesota was once important in lumbering 
put greedy exploitation ruined its forests 
for commercial production. It is a great 
summer resort state with more than 11,000 
lakes, one of them being Lake Itasca, the 
source of the Mississippi. 

Minneapolis, the chief business center of 
the northwest, is one of the nation’s 
largest flour millers, and also makes elec- 
tric machinery, furniture and foundry 


-p auiceat eS Paul, Pini Poet apa 
rld’s largest. publisher of lad books, and 
af leader in advertising specialties. South 
t. Paul is a U. S. leader in stockyards ca- 
pacity. Meat packing and food processing 
are important in many communities. Min- 
nesota, with its southern half a rolling 
plain, was first seen in about 1655 by 
Radisson and Groseilliers, French traders 
from Canada. Scandinavian elements pre- 
dominated in its settlement. The state is 
s _ famous for its lake fishing, and deer, bear 
and fur animals are still plentiful in the 
forested north. In politics, Minnesota is 
R usually Republican. 
: 
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Mississippi 

Mississippi, one of the least industrial of 
states, is a stronghold of the Old South. 
Many of the old plantations remain intact 
and the world’s largest cotton plantation, 
of 35,000 acres, is at Scott. The state is one 
_ of the two in the nation in which more 
than half of the population makes a living 

directly from the soil. It ranks second in 
- cotton, also grows corn, peanuts, oats, pe- 
- cans, sugar cane. It stands sixth in lumber 
production. Oil is a recent but increas- 
ingly important product. 


Despite its agricultural character, Mis- 
sissippi reflects the southern trend toward 
industrialization. Since 1933 the value of 
its factory products has increased about 
450 percent; the number of factories, 100 
percent; factory wages paid, 575 percent. 
Jackson, the capital and largest city, makes 
cotton, iron and lumber products. Vicks- 
burg refines oil. Laurel is the home of the 
Masonite Corporation, has the world’s only 
Sweet potato starch plant. Meridian and 
Greenville make cotton goods, 


Hilly in the east, the state slopes toward 
the Mississippi River. Spanish Hernando 

_ de Soto first saw it in 1540. It supplied a 
turning point in the Civil War when Grant 
took Vicksburg on July 4, 1863, at terrific 
cost. Mississippi was first to ratify the 18th 
amendment, is one of the three states 
which ban the sale of hard liquor. It has 
the second largest U. S. Negro population. 
In politics it is overwhelmingly Democratic, 


Missouri 


Missouri touches both South and North, 
ranks high in both farm and factory, and 
leads the nation in mining lead, making 
corncob pipes and breeding mules. Corn, 
wheat, oats, barley, sorghums, potatoes, to- 
bacco and cotton grow on its fertile table 
land, which climbs to the Ozark Mountains 
in the southwest. The state is fourth in 
production of eggs, fourth in mining zinc 
and fifth in growing soy beans. 


The industrial might of Kansas City and 


St. Louis lifts Missouri into thirteenth 
place as a manufacturing state. The ninth 


which ajotoe Lark Hs one ‘Kans. 
steel and flour, packs meat, refines oil, <a 4 
is the second largest U. S. horse and mule 
market. St. Joseph and Jefferson City, t 
capital, are busy at diversified manufa 
turing. Cement is an important Missov 
product. 


St. Louis and Anes City both are. 
among the great U. S. rail centers. The 
Eads Bridge, over the Mississippi at St. > 
Louis, is said to handle more freight cars 


than any other bridge in the world. “ 


The French explorer, La Salle, first saw 
Missouri in 1682. Mississippi River traffic, — 
still in big volume to St. Louis today, was” 
a big factor in settlement, in which Ger- 
man stock predominated. The homes of | 
two of Missouri’s most publicized sons— 
Mark Twain and Jesse James—are well- 
visited tourist attractions. In politics, 
Missouri runs to the Democratic side, al- 
though there are occasional Republican 
inroads. 
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Montana 


Montana’s history is the old Western 
story—there were few settlers until a gold 
strike in 1858, after which they came in 
rapidly, Today the state takes lead, zinc, 
silver, coal and oil from the earth, but 
copper is the big cash mineral product. 
Butte, the largest city, sits on “the richest 
hill in the world,” made of mines which 
once supplied half of U. S. copper. Ana- 
conda has the world’s largest non-ferrous 
reduction plant, and Great Falls, too, is 
@ copper refiner. Billings has large beet 
sugar factories, and is a big shipper of 
cattle and flour. The main street of Helena, 
the capital, used to be Last Chance Gulch, 
of gold dust fame. 


Agriculture, greatly dependent on irri- 
gation, has become the state’s leading in- 
dustry. Curiously, it spread from west to 
east, after the first crops and cattle were 
raised in Montana’s Rocky Mountain west- 
ern part to sell to the miners. The state is 
seventh in wheat growing, also raises bar« 
ley, oats, corn, potatoes and fruit. Live- 
stock, wool and lumber are Montana’s 
major products. 


French explorers from Canada, in 1742, 
were the first white men to see Montana, 
which has some of the most rugged of 
U. S. scenery, particularly in the Glacier 
National Park area, The state is popular for 
hunting, fishing and dude ranching. On 
Yogo Creek, in the Judith Basin, is a sap- 
phire mine which produces half of the 
nation’s output of precious stones, An in- 
creased industrial future is possible for 
Montana because of the fine water power 


ne ‘enturies ago Nebraska was the floor of 
an inland sea and today it is a great sea of 
grain. The state ranks second in rye, third 
in corn and wheat, fifth in barley and 
‘seventh in oats. In its fertile soil grow 
200 varieties of grass—a number not ex- 
ceeded by any other state. Nebraska is one 
of the largest producers of dry beans. Its 
sizeable cattle and hog industry help to 
make Omaha the country’s fourth rail 
center, one of the greatest stockyard and 
_meat-packing centers. One of the world’s 
largest creameries is at Lincoln, the cap- 
ital, Flour, freight cars, brick and tile are 
other Nebraska factory products, Oil was 

discovered in 1939 and built to a 5,000,000- 
" barrel production. 


¢ Coronado, the Spaniard, saw Nebraska 
_ first in 1541 while searching for Quivira, 
a mythical city of wealth. Three hundred 
_ years later the state was a crossing ground 
for the California, Denver and Oregon 
i trails and the Pony Express, 


r Nebraska has large German and Scan- 
_ dinavian elements. In twenty national elec- 
tions since 1868 it has gone Republican 
thirteen times. In 1987 Nebraska opened 
the first one-house Legislature in the 
country, a body to which members are 
elected without party designation. 


] 


Nevada 


- Famous in U.S. history for the fabulous 

Comstock Lode, famous in headlines for 
easy divorce, Nevada is the sixth state in 
size but smallest in population. Against a 
national average of 46.3 persons per square 
mile, Nevada counts little more than one 
per square mile. Its history is almost a 
story of its mines which have given up 
large quantities of gold, silver, copper, 
lead, zinc, quicksilver and tungsten. 


Nevada created new industries in 1931 
by requiring only a six weeks’ residence for 
divorce and by legalizing gambling. The 
gaming tables now pay a1 percent business 
tax. Tourists also are drawn by the grand 
spectacle of Hoover Dam, the world’s high- 
est, on the Colorado River, near Las Vegas. 
Nevada’s crops, mainly wheat, barley and 
potatoes, virtually depend on irrigation. Its 
manufacturing, in creameries, planing 
mills, food and meat plants, is of only 
local importance. 

Francisco Garcés, a Franciscan friar, en- 
route to California in 1775, first saw Ne- 
vada’s rugged scenery. Fifty years later 
Hudson’s Bay trappers entered the area 
from the north. Until the discovery of the 
Comstock Lode, the population was about 
a thousand, but the rush for gold and 


largest city, Reno, is 
- 20,000. Carson City, the capital, 
- 2,500. Nevada was first in the worl 


gas for capital punishment, Political 
algae between Democrats and Repub 
cans, i ee 
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New Hampshire 


F Pee 
New Hampshire is the only state that 
ever played host to the formal conclusion 
of a major foreign war. The scene was 
Portsmouth, the state’s principal Atlantic 
port, where the treaty settling the Russo-— 
Japanese War was signed in 1905. Fairly 
level and flat in the Portsmouth area, 
New Hampshire rises in the north to the 
White Mountains, the highest in New 
England. The world’s strongest wind ve- 
locity—231 miles per hour—has been re- 
corded atop Mt. Washington. 


The sandy and stony loam of New Hamp- 
shire needs liberal fertilization for the 
growing of its principal crops—fruit, truck 
vegetables, corn, oats, hay and potatoes. 
The state’s farming runs strongly to dairy- 
ing. Mica, feldspar, clay and granite are: 
the principal mineral products of New 
Hampshire’s rugged earth. With 1,300 lakes 
and good climate for both winter sports 
and summer vacations, the state is highly 
popular as a resort area. fF, 


Sixty percent of its manufacturing is in 
textiles, leather goods, and pulp and paper 
products in the factories of Manchester, 
Berlin, Dover and Nashua. Shoes are an- 
other important product, Martin Pring, an 
English sailor, first looked over New Hamp- 
shire in 1603 and its settlement began 
twenty years later at Portsmouth and 
Dover. Two houses, built in 1664 and 1668, 
still stand in Portsmouth. Over the years, 
Republicans hold the edge in New Hamp- 
shire politics. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey is the fourth smallest of 
states but it pulls a mighty oar in the 
U, S. economy as one of the most intensely 
industrial areas in the nation. The state’s 
thousands of plants make virtually every- 
thing from pins to battleships to give it 
sixth place in U. S. manufacturing. The 
northern manufacturing section is some- 
times called America’s Ruhr. 


Hilly in the north, New Jersey slopes to 
a low, flat, southern end crammed with 
truck gardens growing a great variety of 
fruit and vegetables for the state’s own hig 
cities, for New York and Philadelphia. In 
commercial fishing off an Atlantic coast 
line that is studded with summer resorts, 
New Jersey ranks ninth. 


Giovanni da Verrazano, a Florentine 
sailor carrying French papers, first saw 
New Jersey in 1524. In subsequent settle- 
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ment the state became rich in U. S. lore 
and Colonial history, The oldest U. 8. high- 
way, built in 1650, can still be seen in 
Warren County. The first U. S. lighthouse 
was erected at Sandy Hook in 1764. Good 
transportation and proximity to raw ma- 
terials and big markets marked the state 
for industrial development. 


New Jersey leads the nation in dyed and 
finished textiles; chemicals, paints and 
varnish; elevators and elevator equipment; 
and tanning materials and dyestufis. New- 
ark, the largest city, has more than 1,300 
factories, is a big insurance center. Tren- 
ton, the capital, is famous for pottery and 
clay products, Paterson is the U. S. silk 
center. Camden makes everything from pen 
points to talking machines to warships. 
Other humming industrial cities are Jersey 
City, Passaic, Kearney, Elizabeth, Bayonne 
and Hoboken. 


New Jersey’s seaports are among the 
busiest, but they are counted as part of the 
Port of New York. Atlantic City, Ocean 
City, Cape May, Asbury Park, Ocean Grove 
and Wildwood are the principal coast re- 
sorts. New Jersey mines zinc and clay, is 
second in U.S. peat production. In politics, 
the state fluctuates between Democrats and 
Republicans. 


New Mexico 


Mountainous New Mexico, fourth in size 
and fourth in high elevation, is devoted to 
mining, cattle raising and agriculture that 
is virtually dependent upon irrigation. 
Santa Fe, the capital, is the oldest seat of 
government in the nation. It was founded 
in 1605 by the Spaniards and on its central 
plaza there still stands an ancient adobe 
building known as The Palace, built in 
1610 and used until 1909 as the official 
home of the Spanish, Indian, Mexican and 
American governors. Rich in aboriginal 
history, New Mexico has been a treasure 
chest for students of such early Americans 
as the Pueblo Indians and their communal 
civilization. In the north the Navajos live 
on a 16 million acre reservation, the na- 
tion’s largest. 


On once arid but now irrigated land, 
New Mexico grows corn, wheat, potatoes, 
sorghums, cotton, vegetables, sugar beets 
and fruit. As a miner, the state ranks 
second in tin, and fourth in copper, zinc 
and vanadium. It has a substantial lumber 
industry in pine and Douglas fir. Some oil 
is produced and the state has vast unde- 
veloped coal resources, 


Albuquerque, the largest city, turns out 
a variety of small manufacturing products. 
The state’s dry and healthful climate 
makes Santa Fe and other communities 
well patronized health resorts, especially 
for persons suffering from lung ailments. 
Caheza de Vaca, the Spanish explorer, tra- 


versed New Mexico first in 1528-36. In poli-— 


tics the state tends to support the Demo- 


cratic party. 


New York 


New York, with the great metropolis of 
New York City, is the spectacular nerve 
center of the nation. It leads in popula- 
tion, manufacturing, foreign trade, com- 
mercial and financial transactions, book 
and magazine publishing, theatrical pro- 
duction and in a host of other fields. It is 
the principal key state in any national 
election, and so significant in the life of 
the country that any New York governor 
is almost automatically a Presidential pos- 
sibility. 


New York City, where more than half 
the state’s population lives, is not only a 
national but an international leader. It is 
the busiest seaport in the world, loading 
and unloading scores of ships each day. 
LaGuardia Field is the world’s largest com- 
mercial airport and an even greater one, 
Idlewild Airport, is on the way to comple- 
tion. New York City’s annual bank clear- 
ings are nearly 50 percent greater than 
the combined total of the next fifteen 
U.S. cities, and a stormy day in the great 
financial community of Wall Street causes 
repercussions around the globe, First in 
manufacturing since 1824, the city today 
has a gigantic clothing and fur industry, 
and also makes chemicals, paints, drugs, 
machinery, paper, wood and textile prod- 
ucts. Manhattan, the principal of the 
city’s five boroughs, has the tallest build- 
ings in the world. 


New York City’s factories and workshops 
account for 60 percent of the state’s 7 
billion dollars of annual manufacturing 
value, Nearly all the rest of the state’s 
manufacturing is done along the Hudson 
River north to Albany, and the New York 
State Barge (Erie) Canal west to Buffalo. 
The third busiest Great Lakes port, Buf- 
falo makes planes and flour, and products 
of rubber, iron, steel, meat, grain and 
chemicals. Rochester leads the world in 
making photographic and optical equip- 
ment, Troy is the largest U. S. shirt and 
collar center. Utica is a big textile city and 
makes a third of all U. S. knitted under- 
wear. Syracuse makes typewriters, washing 
machines, auto bodies and parts, and heavy 
implements. Albany, the capital, on the 
Hudson River, has important diversified 
manufacturing. 


Except for the busy belt from New York 
City to Albany to Buffalo, New York’s eco- 
nomic life is distinguished only by an 
intense devotion to dairying and fruit and 
vegetable growing to supply the daily food 
needs of the great urban centers. It is one 
of the U.S, leaders in milk and cheese pro- 
duction, and in growing such table staples 
as potatoes, onions and cabbages, The state 
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_ranks second to California in growing 


| grapes and has a big wine industry. 


New York is level or hilly in the west and 
_ central parts and broken by the Adiron- 
_qdack and Catskill mountains in the east. 
_ It ranks second in production of salt, and 
eleventh in oil, the wells being in the 
_ southwest, adjacent to Pennsylvania fields. 
bs bee ore and zinc are found in small quan- 
¢ es, 


The state leads the nation as a tourist 
attraction. The convention and tourist 
business is New York City’s fifth greatest 
source of income, and there are famous re- 
sort areas upstate in the mountains, and 
around Lakes George and Champlain. Lake 
Placid is notable around the world as a 
winter sports center. Long Island is an- 
other of the state’s playgrounds. Trudeau 
Sanitarium, at Saranac Lake, was first in 
the world to treat tuberculosis on a large 
scale. 

Henry Hudson, an Englishman working 
for the Dutch, first saw New York in 1609 
when he sailed up the Hudson to Albany. 
In the same year Samuel de Champlain, 
the Frenchman, came down from Canada 
and named a big lake after himself. On 
the basis of Hudson’s work, the Dutch 
bought Manhattan island from the Indi- 
ans for $24 worth of trinkets and set up 
the colony of New Amsterdam. In 1664 the 
English seized the colony and renamed it 
New York. One of the decisive battles in 
world history was fought at Saratoga in 
the Revolution in 1777 when the Amer- 
icans defeated Britain’s big campaign to 
cut the colonies in half. For a short time 
New York City was the United States cap- 
ital, and George Washington was inaugu- 
rated there as first President on April 30, 
1789. New York is Republican upstate and 
Democratic in New York City. In both 
national and state elections, control has 
divided over the years between the two 
parties. 


North Carolina 


North Carolina is the nation’s busiest 
tobacconist. It grows 40 percent of all 
U. S. tobacco, about 70 percent of all U.S. 
leaf cigarette tobacco, Its factories—the 
biggest are at Durham and Winston-Salem 
—make more than half of the more than 
850 billion cigarettes that the country 
smokes in a year. Adding to this the output 
of the cotton mills and clothing factories 
of Charlotte, Durham, Greensboro, Win- 
ston-Salem, and Raleigh, the capital, North 
Carolina stands twelfth in the nation in 
manufacturing. And with corn, cotton, 
hay, peanuts and fruit added to the huge 
tobacco crop, it ranks among the top 
leaders in agriculture, 

North Carolina’s mountains are believed 
to be the oldest in the country. Mt. Mitch- 
ell, at 6,684 feet, is the highest east of 
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the Mississippi. The state’s many streams 
and falls give it the fourth best U. S. po- 
tential in hydroelectric power. It leads in 
the mining of mica, feldspar and bromine, 
is second in asbestos. It ranks seventh in 
lumber production and, in Great Smoky 
National Park, has the largest U. S. stand 
of red spruce. Furniture manufacture is 
growing in importance. The resort busi- 
ness, both at the shore and in the moun- 
tains, is extensive, 


The English made their first, but un- 
successful, attempt to settle North Amer- 
ica at Roanoke Island in 1584, Virginia 
Dare, the first white child of English 
parentage in North America, was born 
there in 1587. In the Civil War, North 
Carolina lost more men than any other 
state. In politics, North Carolina is regu- 
larly Democratic though it broke the Solid 
South tradition in 1928 by voting Repub- 
lican in the national election. 


North Dakota 


“Number One Northern Hard’”-—a fanious 
grain grading—defines a wheat first grown 
in North Dakota, one so good it gets a 10 
to 16 percent price premium. The Red 
River Valley, immortal in U. S. folk song, is 
important to North Dakotans as a remark- 
ably fertile bread basket, The state ranks 
first in spring wheat, first in barley, second 
in all wheat, third in rye, sixth in oats. A 
total of 87 percent of its acreage is farm 
land. Most of its manufacturing—the mak- 
ing of butter, cheese, flour and milk prod- 
ucts—is tied directly to the land. 

Bismarck, the capital, has recorded the 
greatest U. S. temperature extreme—from 
114° above to 45° below zero. Fargo is the 
largest city. Geologists believe that North 
Dakota holds two-thirds of American de- 
posits of lignite, Mining and processing of 
lignite is a growing industry. 

A French fur trader known as Verendrye 
first entered North Dakota from Canada 
in 1738. Sacajawea, a Shoshone Indian 
woman, is probably North Dakota’s most 
notable person. In 1805 she joined Lewis 
and Clark and made herself so useful as 
guide and diplomat that the expedition 
might have been lost without her. Dakota 
Territory was separated into North and 
South Dakota in 1889, Politically, North 
Dakota usually is Republican, but in times 
of agricultural depression, it has shown 
strong liking for third parties promising 
quick relief. 


Chio 
With vast coal and oil fields at one hand, 
with Great Lakes iron ore close by at the 
other, Ohio automatically developed into 
one of the nation’s greatest industrial 
states. It ranks fourth in all manufactur- 
ing and contains three of the first seven- 
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city, is the world’s biggest handler 
| ore. se all, six Ohio cities place 


ta ieGleveldhe's vast and varied factory out- 
put includes the U. S. leadership in wire, 
ails, nuts and bolts, Akron’s many rubber 
ants can make more than 125,000 tires 
a day and, before synthetic rubber, used 
half of all U. S. crude rubber imports, 
Cincinnati makes tools and paper and is 
a national radio center. Canton and 
; - Youngstown make dozens of heavy steel 
;: - products. Dayton is famous for cash reg- 
_isters, also makes golf clubs, refrigerators 
and motors. Toledo, with a big factory 
production, is also the largest coal ship- 
ping point in the world. Springfield makes 
trucks and steel caskets. Columbus, the 
‘ capital, turns out mining machinery, rail- 
‘. 


road cars, shoes and glass, 


'Ohio’s thousands of factories almost 
overshadow its importance in two other 
Bracic industries—mining and agriculture. 


The state ranks fifth in coal, thirteenth 

in oil, fourth in sand and gravel, high in 

clay products, and leads all the states in 
production of lime and limestone. 


Its fertile soil, high in the middle and 
_ sloping off toward Lake Erie on the north, 
_ the Ohio River on the south, stands fourth 
in soy beans, sixth in corn, sixth in wheat, 
high in grapes, eleventh in tobacco. Ohio 
is fifth in egg production and its dairying 
and livestock feeding are extensive enough 
to place the state about seventh in all 
farm cash income. 


_ The first Europeans explored the state 

about 1650. Five Presidents have been 
elected from Ohio, and two others elected 

from other states were born in Ohio. In 
recent years Ohio has fluctuated between 
Democrats and Republicans. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma, with rolling plains spread 
westward from the wooded Ozark Moun- 
tains, stands fourth in U. S. production of 
oil, fourth in growing of wheat, first in 
mining of zine. Tulsa, one of the world’s 
wealthiest per capita cities, is a great oil 
center where most of the major firms 
maintain offices. Oklahoma City, the cap- 
ital, pumps oil wells just a few steps out- 
Side its business district. Oil refining, zinc 
smelting, meat packing and flour milling 
are chief factory industries. The develop- 
ment of glass products is ever increasing. 
The state leads in growing broom corn, 
also grows oats, corn, cotton, sorghums and 
potatoes. 


Francisco Coronado, Spanish explorer, 
first saw Oklahoma in 1541 while search- 
ing for the mythical city of Quivira. In 
1834 white settlers were barred when most 
of Oklahoma was set aside as Indian ter- 
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term “Sooners” was barn, It “appl 
greedy who had sneaked in sooner ° 
the law allowed. Today Oklahoma | 1e 
biggest U. S. Indian population, more “tbe n 
100,000, and some of them are wealthy from 
oil discoveries on their land. One payment _ 
to the Osage Indians totaled $22,000,000 
in 1926. One of the state’s natural won-— 
ders is the Great Salt Plain in the north- — 
west, level as a table top, the residue from 
an ancient inland sea, Oklahoma is one — 
of the three states which forbid the sale ¥ 
of hard liquor. In politics it is usually | % 
Democratic. 


e 
Oregon B 
While it ranks second to Washington in 
the cutting of lumber, Oregon could easily 1 
be first. The state has the greatest U. S. 
reserve of standing timber—about 438 bil- 
lion board feet, which is 20 percent of the 
nation’s total. Oregon stands near the 
top in the raising of a great variety of — 
fruit, and its salmon fishing industry, 
centered at Astoria at the mouth of the 
Columbia River, is one of the world’s 
largest. The state leads in growing hops, 
also raises nuts, wheat, hay, oats and 
potatoes. Oregon has much undeveloped 
mineral wealth, including gold, silver, cop- 
per, lead, iron and platinum. Mercury, 
chromite and antimony are mined in quan- 
tity. 


Oregon’s coast is lush and green with 
very heavy rainfall. In the southeast, far 
back of the Coast and Cascade Mountain 
ranges, it runs to near-desert land. Port- 
land, a hundred miles up the Columbia 
River, is the fourteenth busiest U. S. sea- 
port, the third most active Pacific port. 
Besides being a big shipper of wheat and 
lumber, Portland has factories which ac- 
count for a third of the state’s manu- 
facturing, including lumber and food 
products, flour and machinery. Salem, the 
capital, is an important canner and maker 
of wood products, 


Francis Drake, the Englishman, or the 
early Spanish sea captains, may have 
looked on Oregon in the early sixteenth 
century. Bruno Heceta, a Spaniard, in 
1775, was the first known to have landed 
there. Oregon early attracted substantial 
settlers and was the first of the far-Western 
states to be settled without the help of 
a major gold rush. Republicans have usu- 
ally predominated in Oregon politics, 


Pennsylvania 


From the steel mills of Pittsburgh 
through the mid-state coal mines and 
oil wells to the shipyards and factories of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania bristles with 


ays. 
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nth in oil production and ships 
export volume out of Philadelphia, 
second busiest U. S. seaport. 


Iron and steel are the state’s trademarks. 
Before 1692 Pennsylvania was making iron 
and by 1727 it was exporting iron to Eng- 

land, Today about half of U. S. iron and 
steel is made in the Pittsburgh area where 
the saying runs, “Times is tough when the 
sky ain’t smoky.” Pittsburgh also is a big 
maker of electrical machinery. Philadelphia 
f plants turn out machinery and textiles, 
and products of oil, coal, food and chemi- 
cals. Harrisburg, the capital, makes boil- 
8 engines, knit goods and iron, steel 


md tobacco products. Scranton is the 
second largest U. S. silk manufacturing 
center. Wilkes-Barre makes locomotives, 
wire, machinery, and iron and steel and 
textile products, Allentown turns out 
trucks, buses, machinery, cigars, textiles 
and is a big cement producer. Hrie, the 
fourteenth Great Lakes port, makes loco- 
motives, blast furnaces and other heavy 
products, and Reading is one of the na- 

_tion’s biggest silk hosiery and underwear 
makers, 
_ Traversed by the Appalachians through 
its central part from northeast to south- 
west, Pennsylvania contains virtually all 
the U. S. anthracite (hard coal) deposits. 
These lie in the northeast, around Scran- 
ton and Wilkes-Barre. Aside from coal and 
oil, Pennsylvania is the U. S. leader in 
producing cement, coke, cobalt and lead 
and zinc pigments. It ranks high in stone, 
clay, peat and natural gas, 

As a farmer, the state stands first in 
growing buckwheat and seventh in to- 
bacco. It is high in apples and potatoes, 
and also raises corn, wheat, oats, barley, 
hay and peaches. 

Rich in historical lore, Pennsylvania 
was founded as a colony in 1681 by William 
Penn, the Quaker. Benjamin Franklin be- 
came its most famous citizen. Philadelphia 
was the seat of the Federal government 
almost continuously from 1776 until 1800, 
and there the Declaration of Independence 
was signed, and the Constitution formu- 
lated. Valley Forge, of the Revolution, 
and Gettysburg, the turning-point battle- 
field of the Civil War, both are in Pennsyl- 
vania. In politics, the state usually is Re- 
publican. 


Rhode Island 


Little Rhode Island—it would fit into 
Texas 220 times—set the theme for its 
future in 1790 when Samuel Slater estab- 
lished the first cotton thread spinning 
mill in the nation at Pawtucket. Today 
Rhode Island has the greatest per capita 
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Woonsocket. Tools and machine tools are 
other leading products and Previnenea 


jewelry centers, 


the capital, is one of the largest U. S. 4 


Rhode Island has the greatest ee 
nearly. 700 persons per square mile as — 


against the national average in 1940 of — 


44.2. More than nine-tenths of the people 
live in the cities. To the south, in the low, nN 


rounded hills of Rhode Island, dairying — 
and truck farming are carried on despite 


the sterility of the boulder clay soil. Po- — 
tatoes, corn, apples, oats and hay lead the» , 


crop list. 


Roger Williams founded Providence, and 
subsequently Rhode Island, in 1636 after 
he had been banished from Massachusetts | 


for non-conformance in religious doctrine. — 


j 


Newport is the site of the Naval War Col- | 


lege and was long a showplace for the 


magnificent summer homes maintained by 
wealthy persons from New York. Republi- 


cans have held an edge in Rhode Island 


politics. 


South Carolina 


Once primarily agricultural, South Caro- 
lina has built so many big cotton textile 
mills that today the state’s factories double 
the output of its farms in cash value. 
Greenville, the principal textile center, 
turns out 4,500 different cloth patterns. 
Columbia, the capital, and Spartanburg 
are humming cotton mill cities. Charles- 
ton, the largest city and busiest seaport, 
makes asbestos, wood, pulp and steel 
products. Many South Carolina communi- 
ties make commercial fertilizer in volume. 


Running from a sandy coastal belt to 
the Blue Ridge Mountains in the west, 
the state ranks fifth in growing cotton, 
fifth in tobacco, and twelfth in lumbering. 
Turpentine and resin are major products 
from its vast yellow pine forests. Only 
California and Georgia grow more peaches 
than South Carolina, which also raises 
corn, hay, oats, sweet potatoes and pea- 
nuts. Stone, clay, and sand and gravel 
are the principal mineral products. 


Spaniards in the early sixteenth century 
were the first white men to see South 
Carolina. Under the English, North and 
South Carolina were one large colony un- 
til they split in 1729. Civil War hostilities 
started at Charleston when, on April 12 
and 138, 1861, South Carolina men bom- 
barded and captured Fort Sumter. Later in 
the same war, the Confederates operated 
in Charleston harbor the first submarine 
ever used in warfare. South Carolina is 
steadily Democratic in politics. 
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South Dakota 


South Dakota offers a varied set of ex- 
tremes. The Homestake Mine, at Lead, is 
the richest single U. S. gold mine. Until 
last year, South Dakota had the lowest 
paid U. S. governor. In the Black Hills 
is 7,242-foot Harney Peak, the highest 
spot east of the Rocky Mountains. Also 
in the Black Hills, at Mt. Rushmore, a 
gigantic national memorial is being 
‘sculptured from solid rock on a granite 
face 700 feet high which will feature the 
heads of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln 
and Theodore Roosevelt. Armstrong 
County, an unorganized unit in South Da- 
kota, has a population of forty-two—the 
smallest U. S. county population. 


Seventy-five percent of the state’s peo- 
ple are in agriculture or dependent indus- 
tries. In a recent good year the crop 
value was $245,000,000. In a recent bad 
year it was $28,000,000. South Dakota is 
first in rye, third in barley, fifth in oats, 
seventh in corn, eighth in wheat, Cattle 
raising and dairying are strong industries, 
Pierre, the capital, and Sioux Falls, 
Aberdeen, Rapid City and Huron all are 
cattle shippers, meat packers, makers of 
butter, cheese and flour. 


In the southwest are the desolate Bad 
Lands and the beautiful Black Hills. South 
Dakota’s gold was discovered in 1874 by 
General Custer’s men on Indian land in the 
Black Hills. When the gold-hungry whites 
swarmed in illegally, the Sioux took to the 
warpath and one result was the Custer 
massacre in 1876. Feldspar, bentonite and 
mica are other mining products. The 
French trader, Verendyre, first saw South 
Dakota in 1748 when he came down from 
Canada looking for a western ocean. In 
South Dakota politics, Republicans usually 
have their way. 


Tennessee 


While Tennessee is far down the list in 
U.S. industry, it won world prominence in 
1945 for the single product of one factory 
—the atomic bomb that was a product of 
the Clinton Engineer Works at Oak Ridge 
in the Tennessee Valley and of plants in 
Washington and New Mexico. 


Aside from that distinction, Tennessee 
is a predominantly agricultural state af- 
fected by the South’s steady trend toward 
increased industrialization.It places seventh 
as.a cotton grower, and thirteenth in corn. 
Other crops are wheat, oats, barley, hay, 
potatoes and peanuts. Lumbering is ex- 
tensive. The state is tenth as a coal miner, 
also produces stone, zinc and cement, 


The Tennessee Valley Authority, a sys- 
tem of big dams on the Tennessee River 
and its tributaries, has been of great bene- 
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fit to the state for flood control, cheap elec-— 
tric power, increased navigation and ar- 
tificial lakes for recreation, Tennessee runs 
from the Great Smoky Mountains in the 
east down to tableland and then down to 
the Mississippi bottoms. One of its natural 
beauty spots is Fall Creek Falls, a 256-foot 
waterdrop, the highest east of the Rockies. 


Memphis, the largest city, is the biggest 
U. S. inland cotton market, the biggest 
hardwood lumber market. Nashville, the 
capital, has diversified factories, is a leader 
in publication of religious periodicals and 
books, Knoxville has cotton mills. Chat- 
tanooga’s 440 factories make 1,500 items 
from clothing to boilers. Hernando de 
Soto, Spanish explorer, first entered Ten- 
nessee in 1541. One of the highest battles 
of the Civil War—the Battle Above the 
Clouds—was fought in the state on Look- 
out Mountain, Tennessee is usually Demo- | 
cratic. ; 


Texas 


Big, sprawling, vigorous Texas is the 
richest political subdivision in the world, 
with the possible exception of the Russian 
Ukraine. The state leads the nation in pro- 
duction of oil, natural gas, cotton, beef 
cattle, helium, sulfur, sheep, wool, goats, 
onions and turkeys. Texas cotton—a third 
of the U. S. total and a seventh of the 
world total—is the most valuable crop 
grown inside a component state. Texas is 
the only state to top a billion dollars a 
year in mineral production. Aside from its 
“firsts,” Texas ranks high in other items 
—second in grapefruit, third in eggs and 
oranges, fifth in pears, sixth in peaches, 
second in peanuts, seventh in sweet po- 
tatoes, ninth in lumbering. More than fifty 
crops are grown on a commercial scale, in- 
cluding corn, wheat, oats, sorghums, po- 
tatoes, rice, pecans and a long list of 
vegetables, 


Most of the state’s big production records 
stem from its size—one-twelfth of the na- 
tion. Its largest county, Brewster, is six 
times the size of Rhode Island, and the 
whole state is 220 times the area of Rhode 
Island. The climate ranges from a sub- 
tropical south to a temperate north where 
snow averages two feet in a winter, From 
Texline to Brownsville, or from El Paso to 
Beaumont is a greater distance than from 
New York to Chicago. 


Mountainous in the west and running 
eastward through broken prairie land to 
the lowest area along the Gulf of Mexico, 
Texas was explored first in 1528 by Cabeza 
de Vaca, a shipwrecked Spaniard. Since 
then, the state has flown five flags—those 
of France, Spain, Mexico, the Texas Re- 
public and the United States. Texas is the 
only state authorized by Congress to sub- 
divide into five states any time it wishes. 


: 


With its huge cotton and oil exports, 
as has seven of the first thirty Gulf 


ports—Houston, Beaumont, Port Arthur, 


exas City, Corpus Christi, Port Arkansas 
and Galveston. Houston, the largest city, 
makes chemicals, fertilizer, grain products 
and cement. Austin, the capital, makes 
brick and tile, food products and furniture. 
Fort Worth is the largest meat packer south 
of Kansas City, and the biggest grain 
market in the South. Dallas is one of the 
largest U. S. inland cotton markets, an 
oil refiner and a big maker of cotton gins. 
San Antonio, the site of the historic Alamo, 
makes iron, steel, cotton and tobacco 

roducts. Amarillo has the only U. S. 

elium plant. In all manufacturing, Texas 
ranks eleventh, 


Texas is first in total railroad mileage, 
and over the Neches River at Port Arthur 
is the most elevated highway bridge in 


the world, In Pecos County is the deep- 


est hole in the world—an oil well that goes 
down 15,279 feet. Texas is consistently 


‘Democratic in politics, though it broke 


from the Solid South to go Republican in 
the national election of 1928. 


Utah 


Utah, first in gold mining, and high in 
copper, silver and lead, was probably the 
last U. S. area to be fully explored. Not 
until early in this century did the world 
learn of the strange land in its southeast 
corner—a place of deep twisting canyons 
and weird colored rock formations. There, 
in an area partly inaccessible even by pack 
train, are the largest natural bridges in the 
world, Millions of years of geological his- 
tory can be read in the canyon walls. 


The Mormons under Brigham Young 
began to settle Utah in 1847. Six times in 
the next forty years they applied for 
statehood but Congress kept the door 
closed until 1896 when the Mormons prom- 
ised to abandon polygamy. Spanish explor- 
ers in 1540 were probably the first whites 
to see Utah. 


The state’s crops require irrigation. 
Sugar beets rank first, then potatoes, hay, 
onions and wheat. There is an extensive 
livestock industry. Salt Lake City, the 
capital, the site of the Mormon Temple and 
Tabernacle, refines ore, sugar beets and 
oil, Geneva and Provo are centers of steel 
making. Ogden and Logan process sugar 
beets and operate canneries, 


Great Salt Lake, lying north central in 
mountainous Utah, has long been a world 
wonder. It covers 1,500 square miles, is 
4,218 feet above sea level, has no known 
outlet, and a salt content about six times 
that of the ocean. In politics, Utah 
switches between the Democratic and Re- 


publican parties. 


Vermont 


Vermont, the only New England state 
without a seacoast, is the U. S. leader in 
producing maple syrup and asbestos, some- 
times the leader in marble and granite. 
In ratio to population, it keeps more dairy 
cows than any other state. Vermont’s soil 
is largely devoted to truck farming and 
fruit growing—its rugged area dominated 
by the Green Mountains precludes any ex- 
tensive farming. That same quality, how- 
ever, along with a bracing dry climate, 
makes the state a great favorite both as a 
summer resort and as a center of winter 
sports. 


Montpelier, the capital, and Rutland 
are in the granite and marble country. 
Some of the Rutland quarries, producing 
marble Known all over the nation, are 
300 feet below the surface. Burlington, the 
largest city, makes lumber products, ve- 
netian blinds, ovens and woolens. Benning- 
ton turns out knit goods, paper and fur- 
niture, and has the world’s tallest battle 
monument, 302 feet high. The city was 
the base in the Revolution for Ethan 
Allen’s Green Mountain Boys and the 
monument commemorates a British defeat 
in 1777 actually administered a few miles 
to the west in New York. 


Samuel de Champlain, French explorer, 
saw Vermont first in 1609. For some years 
New York and Massachusetts argued over 
possession of the colony, and then it hbe- 
came an independent republic, lasting for 
fourteen years before joining the Union 
in 1791, the first after the original thirteen 
states. Vermont has been Republican since 
1856. Only Georgia, on the Democratic side, 
ties that record. 


Virginia 
Richmond, the capital of historic Vir- 
ginia, makes more cigarettes than any 
other city in the world—a third of the U.S. 
total. Both the state and its capital are 
richly bound up with American history. 
Jamestown, founded in 1607, was the first 
permanent English settlement in North 
America, Slavery was introduced to the 
continent in Virginia in 1619. The Revolu- 
tion and the Civil War—with Richmond 
the Confederate capital—both ended in 
Virginia, and the state supplied seven of 

the first twelve Presidents. 


Virginia steps up to the west from a low 
coastal belt to the Piedmont Plateau, to 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, to the Appa- 
lachians. Tucked in its western mountains 
is the Shenandoah Valley, one of the rich- 
est U. S. farming areas. The state ranks 
third in tobacco and apples, also raises cot- 
ton, wheat, oats, potatoes, barley and 
sweet potatoes, It is fifth in growing pea- 
nuts and feeds a big part of the crop to 
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- Norfolk, together with Portsthouty and 
‘Newport News, makes up the Port of 
Hampton Roads—the sixth busiest U. S. 


seaport, one that can handle a thousand 
ships with ease. Seventy percent of U. S. 


tobacco exports leave through this port. 
Newport News is a big shipbuilder. Iron 


and cotton products are important in 
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Roanoke. Furniture, chemicals and tex- 
_ tiles are other major products of Virginia 
factories, In politics, Virginia is pre- 
dominantly Democratic, though it broke 
away to vote Republican in the national 
election of 1928. 


Washington 


Washington, in the northwest corner of 
the nation, has led the country in lumber 
production every year but one since 1905. 
‘Its rugged surface, divided north and 
south by the Cascade and Coast Mountain 
ranges, is rich in stands of Douglas fir, 
yellow and white pine, spruce, larch and 
cedar. Washington’s other famous “first” 
is apples—it grows three to five times as 
many as the nearest competitor and ships 
them all over the nation. The state is fifth 
in wheat, high in all fruit, and grows 
barley, oats, corn, potatoes, hops and truck 
vegetables. 


Washington ranges from a warm coast, 
rich in vegetation and soothed by the 
Japanese current, to near-desert land in 
the east. Grand Coulee Dam, built on the 
Columbia River for power and irrigation, 
is the world’s largest concrete dam and 
creates a precious reservoir 151 miles long. 
Coal is the state’s leading mineral, but 
the potential in gold, silver, zinc, lead 
and mercury is believed to be great. 


The state has flourishing ports on Puget 
Sound—Olympia, the capital; Seattle, the 
largest city; and Tacoma and Everett. 
Spokane in the Columbia basin, the capi- 
tal of “The Inland Empire,” is a big power 
center for mining and irrigation. Food 
and lumber products and a wide variety 
of goods flow from Washington factories. 
The Hanford Engineer Works, north of 
Pasco, Wash., was set up as the world’s 
first full-scale plant for making atomic 
bombs. Bruno Hecata, a Spanish sea cap- 
tain, in 1775, was the first white man 
known to have landed in Washington. In 
politics, the state fluctuates between Demo- 
crats and Republicans. 


West Virginia 
Mountainous West Virginia, the fortieth 
state in size, is the coal mining leader of 
the nation. In some years it digs 25 per- 
cent of all U. S. bituminous. Geclogisis 
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also ranks high in 
products end hardwood lumber. — 7 
In 1671 Captain Thomas Batts 
party from eastern Virginia probably were 
the first whites to see the area, Until 1861 
West Virginia was merely the north and 
west part of Virginia but its people created 
a new distinct state after refusing to 
secede in the Civil War. Wheat, corn, oats, 
hay, tobacco and fruit are leading crops 
Charleston, the capital, makes glass, fur- 
niture, chemicals and steel. Huntington, 
the largest city, makes glass and textiles, 
and rolls nickel. Wheeling makes steel 
tin plate, glass and medicine. y 


Like many mountain states, West Vir- 
ginia has an equable climate, without ex- 
tremes. White Sulphur Springs, in Green-, 
brier County, is a famous health resort. 
Mountain streams give West Virginia one 
of the highest U. S. water power poten- 
tials. In politics, Republicans have won 
in West Virginia a little over half the time. 


. 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin led the country in lumbering 
until its great pine and hemlock forests 
were tragically exhausted forty years ago, 
and then it turned to farm and factory. 
Today Wisconsin has more dairy cattle 
than any other state. In some years it 
makes half of the country’s cheese, a third 
of the milk products. In total farm cash in- 
come, Wisconsin is only a few places from 
the top. The climate is so benign that 
serious crop failure is virtually unknown, 
and the state’s many lakes make it a great 
summer resort favorite. Among Wisconsin’s 
records are: first in canning peas, second 
in growing cranberries and hemp, fourth 
in oats, fifth in rye, eighth in tobacco. 


Humming factories in a score of cities 
give Wisconsin tenth place in manufactur- 
ing. Superior, on Lake Superior, near the 
state’s iron ore ranges, shares with Duluth, 
Minn., the rank of second busiest port in 
the nation, its tonnage exceeded only by 
New York. Six other Great Lakes ports— 
Milwaukee, Green Bay, Racine, Kenosha, 
Sheboygan and Ashland—are industrial 
centers making paper, autos, beer, ma- 
chinery, furniture, clothing and scores of 
other products. Madison, the capital, has 
the only U. S, forest products laboratory. 


Jean Nicolet, French explorer, seeking 
a northwest passage in 1634, was the first 
explorer to see Wisconsin. Germans and 
Scandinavians dominated its settlement. 
In 1934 it passed the first state unem- 
ployment compensation act. Republicans 
hold the edge in Wisconsin politics, where 
there long has been a strong Progressive 
movement. 


an’s place in politics. Its first 
rial legislature in 1869 gave women 
ote in all elections. And Mrs. Nellie 
oe Ross, who held office in 1925-27, 
the first U. S. woman governor. 


One of the world’s largest sub-bitumi- 
nous coal fields lies near Sheridan. One of 
the largest oil refining centers is at Cas- 
er, hard by the Teapot Dome, Salt Creek 
1d Big Muddy oil fields. Cheyenne is 
amous for its annual “Frontier Days” 
celebration, which draws patrons from 
Sanada to Texas for the rodeo and other 
exhibitions of western life. Nearly every 
railroad town in the state is a shipper of 
cattle, sheep and wool. 


Wyoming is second to Colorado in high, 
mean elevation, but irrigation in its plains 
eas favors the growing of corn, wheat, 
oats, fruits, seed potatoes. Wyoming sugar 
eets are the richest in the nation. Much 
of the state’s mineral wealth is still un- 
‘developed. 

_ Yellowstone Park in the northwest cor- 
ner is one of the greatest U. S. tourist at- 
tractions. Big game hunting is good in 
“many parts of the state. Unless the early 
Spaniards saw Wyoming, trappers about 
1800 were probably the first white men 
there, The building of the Union Pacific 
Railroad in the 1860’s gave settlement its 
start. Wyoming political control fluctu- 
ates between Democrats and Republicans. 


District of Columbia 
(Washington, D. C.) 


The District of Columbia—identical with 
the City of Washington—is the capital of 
the United States and the first carefully 
planned capital in the world. In area it is 
sixty-nine and a quarter square miles, 
carved out of Maryland on the north bank 
of the Potomac, a hundred miles up from 
Chesapeake Bay. In appearance, it is a 
symmetrical and generally beautiful city 
with more miles of tree shaded streets than 
any other community in the world, pos- 
sibly excepting Buenos Aires. It has mild 
winters, often oppressively hot summers, 
and is almost exclusively devoted to gov- 
ernment. Washington’s manufacturing, for 
example, is only for local consumption. 


District of Columbia history began in 
1790 when Congress directed selection of 
a new capital site, 10 miles square, along 
the Potomac. When the site was deter- 
mined, it included thirty and three-quar- 
ters square miles on the Virginia side of 
the river, but Congress returned that area 
to Virginia in 1846. Major Pierre L’Enfant, 
a young French engineer who had fought 


sident Washington t: the new cap- | 
ital, and by 1800 enough buildings were 
up and enough streets were laid out for 
the government to move in. In 1814—dur- _ 
ing the War of 1812—a British force — 
marching overland from the Potoniactd | 
mouth burned the Capitol, fired the Presi- — 
dent’s home and damaged or ruined other by 
government buildings. It was from the — 
white paint applied to cover fire damage — 
that the President’s home came to be called 
the White House. ctr 


Washington’s skyline is dominated by the — 
Capitol and the Washington Monument, ~ 
a plain obelisk towering 555 feet. The — 
Capitol, of Virginia sandstone and Mas- — 
sachusetts marble, overlooks the Potomac — 
from a hill eighty-eight feet high. The top | 
of its great dome is 288 feet above the 
ground. While the Capitol is not the city’s 
center, it is the key to the street address 
system. Lines running through it north- 
south and east-west divide Washington ~ 
sedi its four zones, northwest, southeast, 
etc. 

During World War II Washington was. 
one of the most crowded cities in the world. 
From a population of 663,091 in 1940, it 
shot to over a million at the peak in 1943 
and its many suburbs for miles around 
were choked with government workers. 
brought in for the war’s office work. By the: 
middle of 1945, the population had dropped. 
back to 926,000. 


Major L’Enfant designed a city of rec- 
tangular blocks, created by streets inter- 
secting at right angles, and generally 
designated by numbers and letters. In ad- 
dition, diagonal arteries fan out from. 
various centers, making many parks and. 
plazas suitable for statues and monuments. 
Pennsylvania Avenue—the radial lines are,. 
generally, named for the states—is prob~ 
ably the most famous of them, with the 
White House at No. 1600 and the Capitol. 
also on its route. 


Washington has many world-famous. 
buildings and monuments—the Library of 
Congress, Jefferson Memorial, Lincoln Me- 
morial, Grant Memorial, Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, Treasury Building, Ford’s. 
Theater on Tenth Street in which Abraham 
Lincoln was shot, the Peterson House at 
No. 453 Tenth Street in which Lincoln 
died, National Gallery of Art, the new 
majestic government buildings on Consti- 
tution Avenue, and scores of others. 

Washington is administered by three 
commissioners appointed by the President. 
Two of them must be residents of the 
District of Columbia, and the third must. 
be a U. S. Army engineer. 


Alaska 


Alaska, the biggest, coldest and wildest 
of U. S. possessions, was called “Seward’s. 
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Folly” in 1867, when Secretary of State 
William H. Seward arranged for its pur- 
chase from Russia for $7,200,000. Since then 
Alaska has paid for itself scores of times 
over in fish, furs, and minerals, and annual 
exports today run not far under $75,000,000. 
Its wildlife resources alone are valued at 
over $100,000,000, 


Nearly a fifth of the United States in size, 
Alaska is a fat, blunt peninsula with two 
long necks. At the southwest, the Aleutian 
Islands run out 1,200 miles to the Inter- 
national Date Line. At the southeast, 
Alaska’s panhandle runs several hundred 
miles down the Canadian Pacific Coast. 
There are east and west mountain ranges 
with a vast plateau in the middle, and a 
great plain extending to the Arctic Ocean 
on the north. Mt. McKinley, in the south 
central part, is 20,300 feet high, the tallest 
peak in North America. 


Canned salmon—nearly 5 million cases a 
year—is Alaska’s biggest product. Ketchi- 
kan, population about 5,000, probably cans 
more salmon than any other place in the 
world. It mines about $2,000,000 a year in 
gold, supplies most of U. S. tin, and also 
turns out copper, platinum, coal, oil, gyp- 
sum, limestone, and marble. At least seven- 
teen other minerals exist, some of them 
produced commercially. 


The Pribilof Islands, in the Bering Sea, 
are world famous as the breeding ground of 
the Alaska fur seal. Careful government 
control of the annual take has increased 
the seal herd from 215,000 in 1912 to 2,021,- 
000 in 1939. Beaver, muskrat, otter, mink, 
and other furs also are produced in the fur 
industry that totals several million dollars 
@ year. Alaska, with its wild interior, still 
partly unexplored, is a hunter’s paradise. 
Big game includes the grizzly, polar and 
Kodiak bear, moose, mountain sheep and 
caribou. 


Vitus Bering, a Dane working for the 
‘Russians, discovered Alaska in 1741. Until 
the U. S. purchase, it was known as Russian 
America. Sitka was the capital until 1906. 
In 1912 Alaska became a territory with 
Juneau as capital. With only one person for 
every eight square miles, Alaska is by far 
the most thinly settled of U.S. lands. Point 
Barrow, the northernmost occupied spot in 
North America, is icebound ten months of 
the year. Inland winter temperatures go 
down to 60° below zero, but the coast, 
bathed by the Japanese current, ranges be- 
tween zero and 80° F. A small amount of 
farming is squeezed into the short sum- 
mers. 


Alaska is administered by a governor ap- 
pointed by the President and a locally- 
elected two-house legislature. Its delegate 
to Washington has a voice but not a vote 
in the House of Representatives. 

During World War II the Japanese occu- 
pied the tip of the Aleutians, but U. S, 


forces retook the islands in 1943. Gold min- — 
ing was banned in Alaska during the war, — 
but in 1946 the largest low-grade-ore gold 
mine in the world, the Alaska Juneau Mine, 
was preparing to open. y 

Alaska has magnificent glaciers and ac- 
tive volcanoes. In June, 1912, the whole top — 
blew off Mt. Katmai in the Aleutian range. 
Of Alaska’s 1939 population of 72,524, about 
30,000 were Aleuts, Eskimos, and Indians 
and most of the rest were whites. 


Canal Zone 


Fifty miles long and ten miles wide, with 
the Panama Canal crossing its middle, the 
Canal Zone is a protective belt of U.S. ter- 
ritory guarding the vital water link be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. 
Its land area of 362 square miles is smaller 
than New York City. Its 1940 population 
was 51,287, but during World War II many 
thousands of Army and Navy personnel 
poured into the zone to man its approaches 
against enemy attack and to guard its three 
sets of locks against sabotage. 


The Canal Zone, bisecting the Republic 
of Panama at its lowest and narrowest 
point, was granted to the United States by 
Panama on Feb. 26, 1904, for $10,000,000 
outright, an annual payment of $250,000, 
later increased to $430,000. The canal was 
opened ten years later. No private indi- 
viduals are permitted to own land in the 
Canal Zone, which is administered by a 
governor appointed by the President. 
Cristobal is the port at the Caribbean end, 
and Balboa at the Pacific end. 


The Panama Canal was envisioned nearly 
400 years before it was built. King Charles 
V of Spain ordered a survey made in 1534, 
after mariners found no access to the 
Pacific. Many routes and many schemes, 
some utterly fantastic, were proposed dur- 
ing the next three centuries. In 1879 the 
French obtained canal rights across Pan- 
ama, then part of Colombia. After twenty- 
five years of fighting disease and working 
with inadequate tools, the French gave up. 
The United States interested in a canal 
since 1825, bought the French rights for 
$40,000,000 and set to work. As a result of 
the transaction, Panama, with U. S. back- 
ing, won independence from Colombia. 


The canal collected more than $500,000,- 
000 in tolls in its first twenty years. Only 
U. S. Navy craft pass through free. The 
largest vessels using the canal, foreign 
battleships, pay over $20,000 for the ocean- 
to-ocean transit—a bargain since it would 
cost them more than that in time and 
money to go around South America. 


High water in Gatun Lake is eighty-five 
feet above sea level. From Caribbean to 
Pacific, the locks which make this climb 
and descent are Gatun Locks, Pedro Miguel 
Locks and Miraflores Locks, which have a 
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total of six steps or levels. The locks are 
,000 feet long and 110 feet wide. Gatun 
am is the third largest earth dam in the 
world, and Gatun Lake, which it creates, is 
the world’s second largest artificial body of 
: Because of the curve of the isthmus, 
the Pacific end of the canal is twenty- 
Seven miles east of the Caribbean end. 


if 

_ The canal’s biggest peacetime year was 
1929, when it averaged seventeen ships a 
day and collected a total toll of $27,111,125. 
In 1939 Congress authorized a $277,000,000 
construction of new locks parallel to the 
present ones, but 1,200 feet long and 140 
feet wide to permit the handling of vessels 
now barred because of their size. Con- 
‘struction work, begun in 1940, was halted 
: by the war. 

' 

: Hewaii 

Hawaii, a volcanic-coral island group 
about three times the size of Delaware, 
“grows 90 percent of the world’s pineapple 
but it won a far sharper fame on Dec. 7, 
1941, when the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbor, the U. S. Navy’s greatest base, near 
Honolulu, the Hawaiian capital. Through- 
out World War II, virtually all of the ter- 
ritory’s normal life was subordinated to 
its role as the military and naval spring- 
board for America’s war in the Pacific. 


Hawaii is 2,394 miles southwest of San 
Francisco, The group is a 390-mile chain 
of islets and eight main islands—Hawaii, 
Kahoolawe, Maui, Lanai, Molokai, Oahu, 
Kauai, and Niihau. Largest in size but 
youngest geologically is Hawaii. Its highest 
peak, Mauna Kea, rises to 13,784 feet and 
is, in a sense, the world’s highest moun- 
tain since it springs from an ocean floor 
18,000 feet below sea level. Kilauea, on 
Hawaii, is the world’s largest active vol- 
cano. The islands have no snakes and their 
only native mammal is a small bat, but 
there are more than a hundred species of 
birds. 

Hawaii’s temperature seldom exceeds 
the extremes of 56 and 88 degrees, and the 
soil is fertile for all sorts of tropical and 
sub-tropical fruits and vegetables. The is- 
lands are one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of cane sugar, and also grow coffee, 
rice, cotton, bananas, nuts, and potatoes. 
Much of the crop land is irrigated. Some 
livestock is raised. The main mineral 
products are building stone, lime and 
salt, Aside from food processing, Hawaiian 
manufacturing is limited to small iron 
works and cement making. 

In normal times, the tourist business is 
Hawaii’s third biggest source of income. 
Among its world-famous ingredients are 
Waikiki Beach, distinctive native music, 
surf-board riding, a native dance called 
hula-hula and the flower garlands known 
as leis. 

Today the most highly organized of 


U. S. territories, Hawaii was named the 
Sandwich Islands in 1778 by its discoverer, 
Captain James Cook, an Englishman. It 
was ruled by native monarchs and pro- 
claimed a republic in 1894 efter Queen 
Liliuokalani was driven from the throne. | 
It ceded itself to the United States in 1898 
and became a territory in 1900. Inter-mar- 
riage has reduced the pure Hawaiian race 
to about 14,000 persons, with Caucasians 
and Japanese the largest elements among 
the territory’s 1945 population of 502,122, 
Hawaii's Governor is appointed by the 
President to a four-year term and there is 
a locally-elected two-house legislature. Ha- 
waii’s delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington has floor privileges but 
no vote. Legislation is now pending in 
Congress for the admission of Hawaii as the 
49th state. 


The modern and beautiful city of Hono- 
lulu is, technically, the most spread-out 
city in the world. Part of it, for administra- 
tive purpose, is Palmyra, a coral atoll, 960 
miles to the south. Hilo, Kahului, Ahukini 
and Port Allen are minor island ports. In 
a@ normal year Hawaii exports over 100 
million dollars worth of sugar, pineapple, 
canned tuna, fiber board and other 
products, while importing about 135 mil- 
lion dollars worth of manufactured 
goods. 


Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico, a 95-mile-long U. S. de- 
pendency at the northeast head of the 
Caribbean Sea, is a big cane sugar and 
rum producer and a humanity-packed is- 
land with a population density exceeded 
in U. S. records only by Rhode Island and 
New Jersey. Its density rate of about 550 
persons per square mile has forced not 
only the cultivation of some of its interior 
mountain slope nearly to the summits, but 
also legalization, in 1937, of publicity for 
birth control. 

Sugar, rum, needlework, cigars, citrus 
fruits, coconuts, coffee, molasses, pine- 
apples, rugs, rope and buttons are the 
chief exports of the 35-mile-wide island 
which was discovered by Columbus and 
conquered for Spain in 1509 by Ponce de 
Léon. The United States seized Puerto 
Rico in 1898 in the Spanish-American War. 
The island is administered by a Governor 
and by a locally-elected Congress. As the 
result of a bill signed Aug. 5, 1947, by 
President Truman, Puerto Rico may now 
choose its governor by popular election, the 
first time any American possession or terri- 
tory has been given such authority. There 
is also a Resident Commissioner in Wash- 
ington with a voice in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but no vote. Puerto Ricans have 
long agitated for a change in their political 
status, some wanting merely more auton- 
omy and some demanding complete inde- 
pendence. 


a 


favored winter tourist spots, 


a LOT 


~ f boat 15 percent of the papatieien ak +, 
white and 25 percent Negro, The Roman 
: Catholic religion is predominant. While 


Spanish is the popular language, English 


is spoken by most residents and especially 
by the younger generations, which have 


benefited from probably the best school 


: system | in Latin America. San Juan, Ponce 


and Mayaguez are the leading cities. San 
“Juan, the capital and largest city, has a 


_ fine harbor, overlooked by Morro Castle 


and San Cristébal, the ancient forts built 
by the Spanish to guard the port. 
Virgin Islands 


The Virgin Islands, a U. S. dependency 
east of Puerto Rico, are notable for making 


rum and entertaining tourists. They con- 
_ sist of about fifty islets and three main 


islands—St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. 
John—with an area of 133 square miles. 
The hilltops and sandy beaches, today 
once were 
hangouts of pirates. 


Columbus discovered the group in 1493 
and named them for St. Ursula and the 
Eleven Thousand Virgins. The first re- 


uN corded settlement was on St. Croix in 1621. 


The Danes took over the islands in 1671. 
The United States bought them from Den- 
mark for $25,000,000 in 1917. 


The Virgin Islands’ population has de- 
clined from 43,178 in 1835 to 24,889 
in 1940. About 70 percent of the popula- 
tion today is Negro. Charlotte Amalie, the 
capital, on St. Thomas, was named for a 
Danish princess. St. Croix grows most of 
the cane sugar that goes into rum, while 
St. Thomas also makes bay rum. There is 
limited farming, fishing and cattle raising. 
Vegetables, citrus fruits, and coconuts are 
raised. Virgin Islanders have U. S. citizen- 
ship and are ruled by a Governor ap- 
pointed by the President and municipal 
councils elected locally. English is the 
prevailing language. 


Guam 


A volcanic island about the area of 
Chicago, Guam was the first U. S. Pacific 
outpost to fall to the Japanese in 1941. 
Thirty miles in length, from four to eight 
miles in width, the island lies 1,500 miles 
east of the Philippines, 5,100 miles west by 
south of San Francisco. Its native inhabit- 
ants are about 23,000 Chamorros, far out- 
numbered by American military and ci- 
vilian personnel quartered on the island. 


Magellan discovered Guam in 1521. The 
first Spanish missionaries landed in 1668 
and many of the priests and their soldier 
escorts met violent death in clashes with 
the natives. By 1710, war and pestilence 
had cut the native population to 3,678. The 
United States acquired Guam in the Span- 
ish-American War and put it under Navy 
Department administration. The Japanese 


_ consist almost entirely of copra (dried 


ad little trou izir 
1941, and held it ‘until Uz. 
back in July,1944. is 
Guam’s exports, worth $84, 278 in 


nut meat) and coconut oil. For local con 
sumption, the Guamians grow bananas, 
pineapple, corn, alligator pears, sweet po- 
tatoes and many fruits. . 
Agafia, the capital, with about 12,000 
normal population, was a modern little ay 
with all conveniences until it was virtuall 
wrecked in the 1944 fighting. English is the 
official language but many natives cling to 
the ancient Chamorro, long since corrupted 
by borrowed words and constructions. The 
U. S. government provides good schools un= 
der native teachers, and also teaches many 
crafts ranging from carpentry to cooking. 


Two-thirds of Guam’s annual sixty-nine 
inches of rain falls in July and September. 
The temperature ranges from 70 to 91 de- 
grees, with May and June the hottest 
months. Occasional severe typhoons ruin 
crops and flatten huts. Guamians, whose 
island of 206 square miles is divided into 
fifteen municipalities, are U. S. nationals 
but not citizens. 


American Sainoa 


American Samoa, a group of seven main 
voleanic or coral islands in the South 
Pacific, became U. S.-owned in piecemeal 
fashion between 1900 and 1929 when Con- 
gress accepted cession of them by their 
native chiefs. This trend had begun in 
1872 when the port of Pago Pago on Tutuila 
Island, the largest of the group, was ceded 
to the United States for a Naval and coal- 
ing station. 


Tutuila is eighteen miles long, with 
maximum width of six miles, and is largely 
mountainous. Pago Pago, the capital, is 
4,610 miles from San Francisco. The total 
area of the group is seventy-six square 
miles, a little larger than Cincinnati, and 
the 1940 population was 12,908. The climate 
is tropical with a heavy rainy season from 
December to March. American Samoa ex- 
ports annually about 1,100 tons of copra 
(dried coconut meat) and also taro, yams, 
breadfruit, pineapples, oranges and bha- 
nanas. The greatest source of native income 
is from the making of floor and table mats 
and hula skirts. 


The officer commanding the Samoan 
Naval station administers the islands, un- 
der a system extending jurisdiction down 
to local native chiefs. The natives, Poly- 
nesians of a high type, are on the increase 
because foreigners are forbidden to buy 
their land. They read and write and are 
Christians of various denominations. The 
islands have thirty-six public schools with 
about 3,000 enrollment, and six private 
schools under missionaries. 


a 
names in 
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NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES el ni 


rthwest of Hawaii; discovered in 1859 


in 1867. The total group (Sand Island, miles from Hawaii. Discovered in mi 
Eastern Island, etc.) comprises an area 19th century. ee 


of 28 square miles. , JARVIS ISLAND—1,150 miles east of Baker 


eale and Wilkes; discovered by British Equator. ; : 
in 1796; annexed by U. S. in 1898. Area CANTON AND ENDERBURY ISLANDS— 


west of Hawaii. of Hawaii and Enderbury lies 32 miles 
[IERICAN SAMOA (Eastern)—6 islands southeast of Canton. U. S. and Britain 


muu, Ofu and Rose); acquired by U. S. agreed on a joint plan of operation on 
in 1899 and ratified in 1900. Aug. 11, 1938. 


U. S. TRUSTEESHIPS 


| JAROLINE ISLANDS—divided into 4 ad- island in this group of which others are 
ministrative districts, Palau, Yap, Truk Saipan, Rota, Tinian and Assumption. 


and Ponape; seat of administration is at MARSHALL ISLANDS—the seat of the 
_ Palau, whose chief island is Peleliu. U.S. experiments with the atomic bomb. 
THE MARIANAS—discovered by Magellan The administrative center is at Jaluit 

in 1521; named in 1668 to honor Maria and other islands in the chain are Eliza- 


a Anna of Austria. GUAM is the largest beth, Jabwat, Bikini and Enwetok. 


Trusteeship Agreement for Former Japanese Mandated Islands 


Adopted at the 134th meeting of the Security Council of the 
United Nations, April 2, 1947, and approved by the Congress of 
the United States on July 18, 1947. 


* * * * * 
Abstract 
* * * * * 


Whereas Article 75 of the Charter of the United Nations provides for the establishment 
of an international trusteeship system for the administration and supervision of such 
territories as may be placed thereunder by subsequent agreements; and 

Whereas under Article 77 of the said Charter the trusteeship system may be applied 
to territories now held under mandate; and 

Whereas on 17 December 1920 the Council of the League of Nations confirmed a man- 
date for the former German islands north of the equator to Japan, to be administered 
in accordance with Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations; and 

Whereas Japan, as a result of the Second World War, has ceased to exercise any au- 
thority in these islands; 

Now, therefore, the Security Council of the United Nations, having satisfied itself that 
she relevant articles of the Charter have been complied with, hereby resolves to approve 
the following terms of trusteeship for the Pacific Islands formerly under mandate to 
Japan. 

Article I 

The territory of the Pacific Islands, consisting of the islands formerly held by Japan 
ander mandate in accordance with Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
is hereby designated as a strategic area and placed under the trusteeship system estab- 
ished in the Charter of the United Nations. The Territory of the Pacific Islands is here- 


inafter referred to as the trust territory. 
Article Il 
The United States of America is designated as the administering authority of the 


trust territory. ¥ 4 3 
* * 


WAY ISLAND GROUP—1,200 miles BAKER AND HOWLAND ne 
atolls near the crossing of the Equator — 


d formally declared a U. S. possession and the International Date Line; 1,880 — 
. - 


TAKE ISLAND—consists of islets of Wake, and Howland Islands; slightly below the ¥ 
_of 4 square miles and is 2,130 miles due Canton is about 1,850 miles southwest — 


and 1 islet (Tutuila, Olosega, Tau, Au- disputed about their ownership and 
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| battles of the Civil War, was 

ily 1, 2, and 3, 1868. On No- 
Ye ), 1863, the field was dedicated 
national cemetery by President Lin- 
in a two-minute speech that was to 
e immortal, At the time of its de- 


- ? isp f 
g, one of the 


Se ee i ‘ine ) 
livery the speech was relegated to 


address by Edward Everett, the leading or 


tor of the time, caught the headlines. ba | 


The following is the text of the address 


revised by President Lincoln from his own 


notes: 


Z a ore and seyen years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent 
= anew nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged in:a great civil war testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met 
on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that field 
as a final resting-place for those who here gave their lives that that nation might 
live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. But, in a larger 
sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. 


The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here have consecrated it far above 


ri 


: The Monroe Decirine 

The Monroe Doctrine was announced 
in President James Monroe’s message 
to Congress, during his second term on 
December 2, 1823 in part as follows: 


“In the discussions to which this interest 
has given rise, and in the arrangements 
iby which they may terminate, the occasion 
has been deemed proper for asserting as a 
principle in which rights and interests of 
the United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and in- 
dependent condition which they have as- 
Sumed and maintain, are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any Huropean power.... 
‘We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. But with the governments who 
have declared their independence and 
maintain it, and whose independence we 
ave, on great consideration and on just 
principles, acknowledged, we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing them or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny by any European 
power in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States.” 


i.) 


_ our poor power to add or detract. The world will little note nor long remember 
__ what we say here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us the living 
_ rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fought here 
_ have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
. great task remaining before us—that from these honored dead we take increased 
_ devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion—that 
_ we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain, that this nation 

- under God shall have a new birth of freedom, and that government of the people, 
_ by the people, for the people shall not perish from the earth. 

? 


Minority Presidents 
Source: Congressional Directory. 


Nine presidents of the United States have 
been elected with a popular vote totaling 
less than fifty percent of the total vote 
cast. In only two cases, however, has the 
candidate receiving the largest popular vote 
failed to garner the majority in the Elec- 
toral College—Samuel J. Tilden in 1876 
and Grover Cleveland in 1888. The “mi- 
nority” presidents follow: 


Elec- | Popular 

toral vote 
Year President Pet. Pet. 
1856 James A. Buchanan (D)......... 58.7 45.3 
1860 Abraham Lincoln (R)........... 59.4 39.9 
1876 Rutherford B. Hayes (R)........ 50.1 47.9 
1880 James A. Garfield (R)........... 57.9 48.3 
1884 Grover Cleveland (D)........... 54.6 48.8 
1888 Benjamin Harrison (R)........-. 58.1 47.8 
1892 Grover Cleveland (D)........... 62.4 46.0 
1912 Woodrow Wilson (D)............ 81.9 41.8 
1916 Woodrow Wilson (D)............ 52.1 46.0 


Oath of Supreme Court Justice 


“I do solemnly swear that I will ad- 
minister justice without respect to persons, 
and do equal right to the poor and to the 
rich; and that I will faithfully discharge 
all the duties incumbent on me as Judge, 
according to the best of my abilities and 
understanding, agreeably to the Constitu- 
tion and the laws of the United States.” 


vas | the in- — 
_ Side pages of the papers, while a two-hour | 
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The White House 


The White House, the official residence 
of the President, is located on Pennsylvania 
Avenue in Washington, D. C. The site cover- 
ing about 16 acres was selected by President 
Washington and Pierre Charles L’Enfant, 
and the architect was James Hoban. The 
design of the mansion is said to have been 
suggested by the Duke of Leinster’s Palace 
in Ireland. The cornerstone was laid Oct. 
13, 1792, and the first residents were Presi- 
dent and Mrs. John Adams in Noyv., 1800. 
The building was fired by the British in 
1814, and the sandstone exterior was 
painted white in 1815. 


The rooms for public functions are on 


the first floor; on the second are the Presi- 
dent’s apartments. The most celebrated 
public room is the East Room, where formal 
receptions take place. Other public rooms 
are the Red Room, the Green Room, and 
the Blue Room. The State Dining Room is 
used for formal dinners. 1 


The Executive Office, a three-story struc- 
ture at the west end of the West Terrace, 
was added to the original building in 1902 
to accommodate the President’s office staff, 
and several additions have since been made. 
In 1942, a three-story building was erected 
on the East Terrace, and now serves as the 
White House main entrance. 


Wives of the Presidents of the United States 


President 


Washington 
John Adams 
Jefferson 
Madison 


Monroe 

John Quincy Adams 
Jackson 

Van Buren 

William H. Harrison 
Tyler 


Polk 
Taylor 
Fillmore 


Pierce 

Buchanan 

Lincoln 

Johnson 

Grant 

Hayes 

Garfield 

Arthur 

Cleveland 
Benjamin Harrison 


McKinley 
Theodore Roosevelt 


Taft 
Wilson 


Harding 
Coolidge 
Hoover 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Truman 


bod 
Wife’s name opti FER E 23 q i 
s a S 
be] a a A 
Martha Dandridge Custis 1732, Va. 1759 1802 —..2 lem 
Abigail Smith 1744, Mass 1764 1818 3) 
Martha Wayles Skelton 1748, Va. TVS Lisa ween 5 
Dorothy “Dolly” Payne 

Todd L712, -N.. G; 1794 1849 |... Ge 
Eliza Kortright 1768, N. Y. 1786. _1830° “ae 
Louisa Catherine Johnson 1775, England 1797 1852 3 
Rachel Donelson Robards 1767, Va. 1791  1828° ae 
Hannah Hoes 1788, N. Y. 1807 1819 4 3 
Anna Symmes 177TH. Nos 1795 1864 6 4 
Letitia Christian 1790, Va. 1813 1842 83 4 
Julia Gardiner 1820, N. Y. 1844 1889 5 2 
Sarah Childress 1803, Tenn, 1824 1891. .. 9m 
Margaret Smith 1788, Md, 1810 1852-77 5 
Abigail Powers 1798, N. Y. 1826 ...1853° - Te 
Caroline Carmichael 

McIntosh 1813, N. J. 1858 1881, 9... oa 
Jane Means Appleton 1806, N. H. 1834 .1863 3S. eye 
(Unmarried) Seas leees) ho Ee 
Mary Todd 1818, Ky. 1842 1882 4 ., 
Eliza McCardle 1810, Tenn, 1827. 1876. 3 a 
Julia Dent 1826, Mo. 1848 1902 3 1 
Lucy Ware Webb 1831, Ohio 1852 1889 7 1 
Lucretia Rudolph 1832, Ohio 1858 1918 4 1 
Ellen Lewis Herndon 1887, Va. 1859 1880 2 1 
Frances Folsom 1864, N. Y. 1886 1947 2 8 
Caroline Lavinia Scott 1832, Ohio 1853 1892 1 1, 
Mary Scott (Lord) 

Dimmick 1858, Pa. 1896) = 1.) ee 
Ida Saxton 1847, Ohio 1871. +2907. sae 
Alice Hathaway Lee 1861, Mass. 1880 1884 1 
Edith Kermit Carow 1861, N. Y. L886 o- sen 4 1 
Helen Herron 1861, Ohio 1886 1948 2 1] 
Ellen Louise Axson 1860, Ga. 1885 1914 3 
Edith Bolling Galt 1872, Va, 1915) >a 
Florence Kling DeWolfe 1860. Ohio 1891 1924 1. ., 
Grace Anna Goodhue 1879, Vt. 1908 yee, 2 
Lou Henry 1875, Iowa 1899 1944 2 |. 
Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 1884, N. Y 1905 ... 4 1 
Bess Wallace 1885, Mo. 101 : Ree | 


ae 
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Justices of the United States Supreme Court 


Name State Term Years Born Died Name State Term Years Born Died 
Moby day. so. oo.ck N. Y....1789-1795 6 1745 1829 John M. Harlan...... KY ae 1877-1911 34 1833 1911 
John Rutledge........S.C.....1789-1791 2 1739 1800 William B. Woods..... Ga:ccaes 1880-1887 7 1824 1887 
William Cushing...... Mass....1789-1810 21 1732 1810 Stanley Matthews....Ohio....1881-1889 8 1824 1889 
James Wilson a One ao Pa......1789-1798 9 1742 1798 Horace Gray......... Mass....1881-1902 21 1828 1902 
mohn:Blait.. oo... Vas ee 2 1789-1796 7 1732 1800 Samuel Blatchford....N. Y....1882-1893 11 1820 1893 
James Iredell........ N. C....1790-1799 9 1751 1799 Lucius Q. Lamar...... Miss... .1888-1893 5 1825 1893 
. Thomas Johnson..... Md.s2: 1792-1793 Y% 1732 1819 *Melville W. Fuller...... Mess 1888-1910 22 1833 1910 
William Paterson. .... Noe 1793-1806 13 1745 1806 David J. Brewer...... Kans... .1889-1910 21 1837 1910 
. *John Rutledget........ S. C.....1795-1795  .. 1739 1800 Henry B. Brown...... Mich....1890-1906 16 1836 1913 
Samuel Chase....... Moist es 1796-1811 15 1741 1811 George Shiras, Jr.....Pa...... 1892-1903 11 1832 1924 
Oliver Ellsworth... .... Conn....1796-1800 4 1745 1807 Howell E. Jackson. ...Tenn....1893-1895 2 1832 1895 
- Bushrod Washington..Va...... 1798-1829 31 1762 1829 Edward D. White..... lane 1894-1910 16 1845 1921 
_ Alfred Moore......... N. C....1800-1804 4 1755 1810 Rufus W. Peckham...N. Y....1895-1909 14 1838 1909 
John Marshall........ acct cats 1801-1835 34 1755 1835 Joseph McKenna..... Calif....1898-1925 27 1843 1926 
William Johnson...... el ae 1804-1834 30 1771 1834 Oliver W. Holmes.....Mass....1902-1932 30 1841 1935 
Brock. Livingston..... N. Y....1806-1823 17 1757 1823 William R. Day....... Ohio... .1903-1922 19 1849 1923 
Thomas Todd........ Kyst. ao. 1807-1826 19 1765 1826 William H. Moody....Mass....1906-1910 4 1853 1917 
Joseph Story......... Mass....1811-1845 34 1779 1845 Horace H. Lurton..... Tenn....1909-1914 5 1844 1914 
Gabriel Duval........ Md......1811-1835 23 1752 1844 *Edward D. White....... La.......1910-1921 11 1845 1921 
Smith Thompson..... N. Y... .1823-1843 20 1768 1843 Charles E. Hughes....N. Y....1910-1916 6 1862 
Robert Trimble....... Ky.) Ss. 1826-1828 2 1777 1828 Willis Van Devanter...Wyo.....1910-1937 26 1859 1941 
John McLean........ Ohio. ...1829-1861 32 1785 1861 Joseph R. Lamar..... Gassiees 1910-1916 6 1857 1916 
Henry Baldwin....... Pao. 1830-1844 14 1780 1844 Mahlon Pitney....... Widnes 1912-1923 11 1858 1924 
James M. Wayne..... Gare eae 1835-1867 32 1790 1867 Jas. C. McReynolds...Tenn.. 1914-1941 26 1862 1946 
*Roger B. Taney....... Was Fs: 1836-1864 28 1777 1864 Louis D. Brandeis. ...Mass....1916-1939 23 1856 1941 
Philip P. Barbour.....Va...... 1836-1841 5 1783 1841 John H. Clarke....... Ohio....1916-1922 6 1857 1945 
John Catron.......... Tenn....1837-1865 28 1786 1865 William H. Taft........Conn.,..1921-1930 9 1857 1930 
John McKinley....... Ala...... 1837-1852. 15 1780 1852 George Sutherland... .Utah....1922-1938 16 1862 1942 
Peter V. Daniel....... Nae ca 1841-1860 19 1784 1860 Pierce Butler......... Minn,,..1922-1939 17 1866 1939 
Samuel Nelson....... N. Y....1845-1872 27 1792 1873 Edward T. Sanford... . Tenn... .1923-1930 7 1865 1930 
Levi Woodbury....... N.H....1845-1851 6 1789 1851 Harlan F. Stone...... N. Y....1925-1941- 16 1872 1946 
Robert C. Grier....... Payee 1846-1870 23 1794 1870 *Charles E. Hughes..... N. Y....1930-1941 11 1862 
Benjamin R. Curtis. ..Mass....1851-1857. 6 1809 1874 Owen J. Roberts...... Pa.......1930-1945 15 1875 
John A. Campbell... .Ala...... 1853-1861 8 1811 1889 Benjamin N. Cardozo .N. Y....1932-1938 6 1870 1938 
Nathan Clifford....... Maine... .1858-1881 23 1803 1881 Hugo L. Black........ Ala... . .1937 1886 
Noah H. Swayne..... Ohio....1862-1881 18 1804 1884 Stanley F. Reed...... Kyises 1938 1884 
Samuel F. Miller... .. lowa....1862-1890 28 1816 1890 Felix Frankfurter... .. Mass... .1939 1882 
David Davis.......... | paras 1862-1877 15 1815 1886 William O. Douglas. . .Conn... .1939 1898 
Stephen J. Field...... Calif.....1863-1897 34 1816 1899 Frank Murphy....... Mich... .1940 1890 
*Salmon P. Chase....... Ohio....1864-1873 9 1808 1873 Harlan F. Stone....... N.Y....1941-1946 5 1872 1946 
William Strong....... Pass on 1870-1880 10 1808 1895 James F. Byrnes..... S. C.....1941-1942 1 1879 
Joseph P. Bradley....N.J..... 1870-1892 22 1813 1892 Robert H. Jackson....N. Y....1941 1892 
Ward Hunt::.<-.....- N. Y....1872-1882 10 1810 1886 Wiley B. Rutledge... .lowa....1943 1894 
*Morrison R. Waite..... Ohio. ...1874-1888 14 1816 1888 Harold H. Burton..... Ohio... .1945 1888 
*Chief Justices. *Fred M. Vinson........Ky...... 1946 1890 


Appointed and served one term, but not confirmed by Senate. 


Federal Impeachments 
Source: Congressional Directory. 


The Senate has sat as a court of im- 
peachment in the following cases: 
WILLIAM BLOUNT, Senator from Tennessee; 

charges dismissed for want of jurisdic- 

tion, January 14, 1799. 

JOHN PICKERING, Judge of the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for New Hampshire; removed 
from office March 12, 1804. 

SAMUEL CHASE, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court; acquitted March 1, 1805. 

James H. Peck, Judge of the U. S. District 
Court for Missouri; acquitted Jan. 31, 
1831. 

Wrst H. Humpureys, Judge of the United 
States District Court for the middle, 
eastern, and western districts of Ten- 
nessee; removed from office June 26, 1862. 

ANDREW JoHNSON, President of the United 
States; acquitted May 26, 1868. 


Wittiam W. Betxnap, Secretary of War; 
acquitted Aug. 1, 1876. 

CHARLES SWAYNE, Judge of the United 
States District Court for the northern 
district of Florida; acquitted Feb. 27, 
1905. 

RoBERT W. ARCHBALD, Associate Judge, 
United States Commerce Court; removed 
from office January 13, 1913. 

Grorck W. ENGLISH, Judge of the U. S, 
District Court for the eastern district of 
Illinois; resigned office November 4, 1926; 
impeachment proceedings dismissed. 

Harotp LOUDERBACK, Judge of the U. S. 
District Court for the northern district 
of California; acquitted May 24, 1933. 

HatsteD L. RITTER, Judge of the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the southern district of 
Florida; removed April 17, 1936. 
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NATIONAL SECURITY 
RESOURCES BOARD 
Chmn. of the Board ~ 
Heads (or their Representatives) 
of Depts. Agencies, 
designated by 
the President 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


COUNCIL 
| The President of the 
United States 
| Secretary of State 
| Secretary of Defense 
Secretary of the Army 
Secretary of the Navy 
| Secretary of the Air Force 
‘Chmn. of Nat. Sec. Res. Board 
Other designated by President 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY 


Dir. of Central Intelligence 


WAR COUNCIL 


Sec. of Defense, 
Chmn. 
Sec. of the Army 
Sec. of the Navy 
Sec. of the Air 
Force 
Chief of Staff, Army 
Chief of Naval 
Operations 
Chief of Staff, 
~ Air Force 


JOINT CHIEFS 
_ OF STAFF 


Chief of Staff, Army 
4 Chief of Naval 


MUNITIONS 
BOARD 


Chmn, of Board 
Under or Asst. 


RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT BD. 
Chmn. of Board 


Operations 
Chief of Staff, 

Air Force 
Chief of Staff, 

to C-in-C 


JOINT STAFF 
Dir. of Joint Staff 
(Military) 
(100 Officers from 
Three Depts.) 


Sec. Army 
Under or Asst. 

Sec. Navy 
Under or Asst. 

Sec. Air 


UNIFIED 
FIELD 
COMMANDS 


SECRETARY 
OF THE ARMY 


Department of 
the Army 


SECRETARY 


| OF THE NAVY 


Department of 
the Navy 


Two Represen- 
tatives from each 


SECRETARY 


OF THE AiR FORCE 


Department of 
the Air Force 


NATIONAL MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


Source: U.S. Military Academy. 


The U. S. Military Academy opened on 
| July, 1802 with less than a dozen cadets. 
m 1812, 250 cadets were appointed, and a 
segular curriculum was established. 


_ The present 2500 cadets include: 


4 from each Congressional district 
8 from each State at large 
4 each from Hawaii and Alaska 
6 from the District of Columbia 
4 natives from Puerto Rico 
2 from the Panama Canal Zone 
3 recommended by the Vice President 
‘40 graduates of “honor military schools” 
40 sons of veterans of World Wars I or II 
who died as a result of war service 
89 sons of members of the Regular Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps 
80 from the Regular Army and National 
Guard 
4 from the Republic of the Philippines 


Jl appointments are made by the Presi- 
ent upon recommendation of the respec- 
ive nominating authorities. 


Candidates must be between the ages of 
7 and 22, unmarried, and able to meet the 
nental, physical and physical aptitude re- 
uirements. They may satisfy the educa- 
ional requirements by taking the regular 
ntrance examinations, by presenting ac- 
eptable secondary school certificates and 
assing special examinations in English 
nd mathematics, or by presenting certifi- 
ates showing completion of at least one 
emester of acceptable college work. 


A cadet receives $936 for each of his four 
ears at the Military Academy. Upon gradu- 
tion with a degree of Bachelor of Science, 
e is commissioned as a second lieutenant 
nd must serve for at least four years. 


HE UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 
Source: U.S. Naval Academy. 


On October 10, 1845, the Naval School 
‘as established at Fort Severn, Annapolis, 
faryland. Five years later it was renamed 
he United States Naval Academy, and the 
lowing year a regular four-year course 
‘as adopted. At present, the curriculum 
onsists of courses in the following depart- 
rents: executive; seamanship and naviga- 
on; ordnance and gunnery; marine en- 
ineering; aviation; electrical engineering; 
1athematics; English, history and govern- 
1ent; foreign languages; hygiene; and 
hysical training. 

Candidates are selected as follows: 


5 from the District of Columbia 

40 sons of men and women killed in 
action or who have died, or may here- 
after die of wounds or injuries, or 


disease contracted, in active service in 
World Wars I and II 
75 annually from among the sons of offi- 
cers and enlisted men in the regular 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
160 enlisted Navy and Marine personnel 
Selected annually by competitive ex- 
amination. 
160 annually chosen by the Secretary of the 
Navy from the Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserves 
Puerto Ricans chosen by the Resident 
Commissioner of Puerto Rico 
on the recommendation of the Gover- 
nor of Puerto Rico 4 
Filipinos chosen by the President of 
the Philippines 
from the Canal Zone 
annually from schools designated by 
the Army and Navy as honor schools 
and from NROTC schools. 
20 from the American republics 
Each Senator, Representative, delegate to 
Congress, and the Vice President may have 
not more than 5 Midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy. The President selects the 5 from 
the District of Columbia, the 40 sons of 
deceased veterans of World Wars and the 
75 sons of officers and enlisted men in the 
regular Army, Navy or Marine Corps. The 
President also appoints the sons of holders 
of the Congressional medal of honor. 
Candidates for admission must be be- 
tween 17 and 21 years of age on April 1 of 
their entering year. They may qualify by 
taking entrance examination, by presenting 
an acceptable secondary school certificate 
and taking special examinations in English 
and mathematics, or by completing a suffi- 
cient number of acceptable college courses. 
Caididates must also meet the physical 
requirements and must be unmarried. 
Candidates are paid $936 a year as mid- 
shipmen. Upon graduation, candidates are 
granted Bachelor of Science degrees and 
are commissioned as ensigns in the Navy 
or second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, 


THE U. S. COAST GUARD ACADEMY 
Source: Our Coast Guard Academy, 
Riley Hughes. 

On July 31, 1876, the Coast Guard 
Academy, then known as the Revenue Cut- 
ter Service, was established by law. In 1914, 
the school was named the Revenue Cutter 
Academy. The following year, when the 
Revenue Cutter Service was merged with 
the Life Saving Service to form the Coast 
Guard, the present name of Coast Guard 
Academy was established. In 1932, the 
Coast Guard Academy was moved from Fort 
Trumbull to another site in New London, 
where it has remained to this day. 

The Academy is accredited by the As- 
sociation of American Universities and 


or pf» fF Oo 


5 . ; chitecture, and other engineering courses, 


aor nm oo graduate. 
curriculum includes ‘mathematics, 


ysics, marine engineering, seamanship, 


vigation, history, literature, naval ar- 


Candidates for admission must be be- 
tween 17 and 22 years of age, physically 


. sound, unmarried, and at least 5 feet 6 


- inches tall. They must agree to remain 


OR a sin eee 


unmarried until graduation and to serve 


at least three years after graduation. Ca- 


dets are paid $936 a year and are com- 


i -missioned as ensigns in the Coast Guard 


upon graduation. 


THE UNITED STATES MERCHANT 
MARINE ACADEMY 


Source: U.S. Maritime Commission. 


The United States Merchant Marine 
Cadet Corps was established on March 15, 
1938. Appointments are made on the basis 
of competitive examinations and a physical 
examination. Successful candidates, ap- 
pointed as Midshipmen in the United 
States Naval Reserve, are assigned to the 
Academy at Kings Point, Long Island, New 
York, as Fourth Classmen. They may 


enipe as Third Classmen_ for pret 
ing and 5 hours a day of academi 


a 


The last two years of the course are s] p 
as Second and First Classmen at the Uni 
States Merchant Marine Academy at EK 
Point, Long Island, New York. The cour 
of study includes marine engineering, navi- 
gation, electricity, ship construction, naval 
science and tactics, economics, busin 
language, history, and other subjects. — 


A candidate must be an unmarried citi- 
zen between the ages of 17 and 21, with 
exceptions granted to veterans. He must 
have 15 high-school credits, including | a 
unit in algebra, 1 in plane geometry, 1 1 in 
physics, and 3 in English. 


A candidate is paid $780 each year by 
the government except for his Third Cl 

year, when the shipping company pays him 
at the rate of $990 per year. Graduates of 
the Academy receive a license as a deck 
or engineer officer in the Merchant Marine, 
a commission as ensign in the United 
States Naval Reserve, and the degree of 
Bachelor of Science upon accreditation by 
the Association of American Universities. 


U. S. Army Insignia, Grade, Pay, and Allowances for Officers 


Source; Department of the Army Public Information Division. 


Allowances 
Monthly Monthly 
rental subsistence 
with withno with with no 
Annual |depend- depend- depend- depend- 
Insignia Grade base pay ents ents ents ents 
(0) General of the Armies of the $13,500 @) iQ) 


United States 


Five stars General of the Army 
Four stars General 

Three stars Lieutenant General 
Two stars Major General 

One star Brigadier General 
Silver eagle Colonel 

Silver maple leaf Lieutenant Colonel 
Gold maple leaf Major 

Two silver bars Captain 


One silver bar 

One gold bar 

Gold bar with rounded ends, brown 
enamel top, longitudinal center of 
gold (3%4” wide x 1” long) 

Same 

Same 

Same as chief warrant officer but 
with latitudinal center of gold 


First Lieutenant 
Second Lieutenant 


Same 
Chief Warrant Officer 


Chief Warrant Officer (appointed 
by the Secretary of War) 


Warrant Officer (Junior Grade) 


88003 | $120 $105 $42 $21 
88004] 120 105 42 21 
88005 | 120 105 42 21 
8,800 120 105 42 21 
6,600 120 105 42 21 
4,400 120 105 42 21 
3,850 120 105 63 21 
3,300 105 90 63 21 
2,760 90 75 42 21 
2,400 75 60 42 21 
2,160 60 45 42 21 
3,300 105 30 63 21 
2,760 90 75 42 21 
2,520 75 60 42 21 
2,160 60 45 42 21 


Se 


1Although General Pershing, 
he desires, he has never worn more than four. 


as General of the Armi 


es of the United States, may wear as many stars a 


*Allowances fixed by the President: suitable quarters in kind or, in lieu thereof, commutation of quarter 


at rate of $6,500 per year; 
of fuel and light at rate of $1, 500 per year. 


4Plus a personal money allowance of $2,200 per year. 


necessary fuel and light for quarters in kind or, 


in ‘lieu thereof, commutatioy 


8Plus a personal money allowance of $5, 000 per year, 
5Plus a personal money allowance of $500 per year. 


$165 3 chevrons Sergeant 
At gea 3 chevrons with letter T below | Technician 
rons and an arc of 3 bars | First Sergeant 165 chevrons - | Fourth Grade | 


jollow Jozenge on blue 
tween 3 chevrons and an 5th Grade 
f 3 bars below HS 


rn 2 chevrons Corporal — 

2d Grade 2 chevrons with letter T below | Technician 

= = os SET chevrons Fifth Grade 

} chevrons and an arc of 2 bars | Technical 135 |] 
‘ Sergeant 6th Grade 


- 


3d Grade 1 chevron Private 
ate ie ey First Class 


Staff Sergeant 115 | 
evrons and an arc of 1 bar | Technician 115 7th Grade 
ith letter T on blue back- | Third Grade ee eee 
round No insignia Private 


ubove do not receive longevity allowances. All other officers and enlisted men are en- 


jitled to an increase of 5 per centum of the base pay of their period for each three ; 


years of service up to 30 years. 


foreign Service or Sea Duty: The base pay of any commissioned officer shall be increased aR 


9y 10 per centum for any period of service while on sea duty or duty in any place 


Jeyond the continental limits of the United States or in Alaska. Warrant officers and ae 


snlisted men receive an increase of 20 per centum. 


‘lying Pay: Officers and enlisted men shall receive an increase of 50 per centum of their 7 


Jay when by orders of competent authority they are required to participate regularly 
ind frequently in aerial flights. ey 


Women’s Army Corps: The pay of Officers and enlisted women is the same as that for 
nale officers and enlisted men of the Army of the United States in comparable grades. 


U. S. Navy Grade, Classification and Monthly Pay for Enlisted Men 


trade Classification Abbreviation Base pay 
1 CHEM POUvAONICOh ete eye aa action de wie, 05.0, casio vis aaa ele daickereaseeladioigas CPO $165 
1-A Chief Petty Officer (Acting appointment). iccca....dsive ae. o.0's «'esisibatejesicl> vit elernielei# o\nrtie CPO (AA) 150 
2 BottvaO hacer, first, claSSae mn n.tcr asic atalste eos iccrie: te rerahe Sis olmusle Mists irs i dieigiobalmlarshere ras POlc 135 
7 STOW ATI Sth CHASS eae cemt t ee sce ala sit ovat 0 auto, «\n abe Mara)« sinh che estes aie Stlc 135 
2 GOOKeMATSE Class eral alata oe Anis ee we aisases «vaio ase saree cmpteabersolsicn ease isolates Ckle 135 
3 PetiyROfticel SOCOnd ClaSS rae classes rate e ofa cia orci eee el ciao etelateMby <(ove)s slatrlctsl, rae s/o asaiske PO2c 115 
3 BEG WAR MSOCOMCMCIASS sereterstsi tal ee ateote pteta founds of ie aicistoinia\e\e eielttep eg <i aise vor alate St2c 115 
3 COOK SBCONGIDIASS sete ois atyalaia eetcie arnt tssislas saosin. a sole v sielslalaliale esaeinjadieherese syrlaly Ck2c 115 
4 Patty OHicere till: ClASS a ceersieieimciciele siete -icisiel« « aegis rowinm es aeelayid - stnet PO3c 100 
4 SEMAN CEH ITO LESS som eso. craters aac ein tecciotails no: 2 ketal a w/dieiei/ at fel hatetatnsale's,ole\ ala'diel aie eiere St3c 100 
4 OOK EMCO EaSS tere eeyere tem etarersio airtel crete e cre: eos iere.e1ole obarelclatsinteletetiel ate ole ajerscste! Wha’ t-te Ck3c 100 
5 ISGAMIAM REESUCLASS orate cle laie cist ofolets/etoiclas acle'w ) <vale'« ciel oPu/osalsVolaleveraletaya tyspajsa(o)ris\s ola) nieie Sle 90 
5 Eire aianentstiOlassess macmceincirsceciers ateiaee «(61.0 os)aka a aleiinioteletalasa/olaeislatalpietei lnc sieroie Fic 90 
5 Hospital Apprentice, first.class.. 2.5.5 oe ccc cece ccctecer rene cerercenrs sees HAIc 90 
5 Bugtar first: ClaSSteteetisesic fats eine aieicis o.s|erale aterelnia tris cinlaoleraidle s\oVineeicteitieveenieraiaie wie Bugle 90 
5 Stoward’simate, f0StsClAaSS21. 5 1s se: chese eso10 wievole.e1el~ 2016! elelals/~ alate/ sie e018 + e'esn/ he ayv{siaafei citys StM1c Se ano0 
6 Seaman, second clasS......... 5-2 .seceeeceree sere cr ese este eae tecetecencrace S$2c 80 
6 Fireman, Second ClasS.. i.).-24+.ce ccs e acre etre sabe rnenccsecseseseresrecseess F2c 80 
6 Hospital Apprentice, second class...........-20++-0eceee ees ee eect eee ee essences HA2c 80 
6 Bugler, second class...... IE Se eer Borasd ss cto onl oieiclsieiele aie sale sjaiciess eta afeishiaie Bug2c 80 
6 Steward’s mate, second class..........-.2-se eee e crete rete cress ete eee eneeaes StM2c 80 
7 Apprentice Seaman. ,.)...c-. cece ess eee ccc ccecntecnseteneeereeenennsceceseers AS 75 
7 Steward’s mate, third class.............20 sc cceecec cence ners tence seeeeeeersers StM3c 75 


ee 


mgevity Allowances: General officers serving in the grade of Brigadier General and 


256 


U. S. Navy Insignia, Grade, Pay, and Allowances for Officers — 


ee ‘Information Please Alva i: 
Information Please Alma 


Monthly rental gin subsistence 
0 i 


allowance wance 
Monthly With With no With With n 
Pay base depend- depend- | depend- depend. 
Insignia Grade period pay entst ents1 ents2 ents2 
Five Stars Fleet Admiral $733.333 $120 $105 $42 $21 
Four Stars Admiral 733.334 120 105 42 2G 
Three Stars Vice Admiral 733.335 120 105 42 21 
Two Stars Rear Admiral (upper half) 733.33 120 105 42 21 
Two Stars Rear Admiral (lower half) 550.00 120 105 42 2 
One Star Commodore 6 366.67 120 105 42 21% 
Silver Eagle Captain 6 366.67 120 105 42 21 
Silver Maple Leaf Commander , 
(over 30 yr. service) 6 366.67 120 105 42 21 
Silver Maple Leaf Commander 
(under 30 yr. service) 5 320.83 120 105 63 21 
Gold Maple Leaf Lt. Comdr. (over 23 yr. service) 5 320.83 120 105 63 21 
Gold Maple Leaf Lt. Comdr. (under 23 yr. service) 4 275.00 105 90 63 21 
Two Silver Bars Lieutenant (over 17 yr. service) 4 275.00 105 90 63 21 
Two Silver Bars Lieutenant (under 17 yr. service) 3 230.00 90 75 42 21 
One Silver Bar Lieutenant (jg) i 
(over 10 yr. service) 3 230.00 90 75 42 21 
One Silver Bar Lieutenant (jg) 
(under 10 yr. service) 2 200.00 75 60 42 21 
One Gold Bar Ensign (over 5 yr. service) 2 200.00 75 60 42 21 
One Gold Bar Ensign 1 
(under 5 yr. service) 1 180.00 60 45 42 21 
Warrant specialty C. W. 0.6 
in Silver (over 20 yr. service) 4 275.00 105 $0 63 21 
Warrant specialty C. W. 0.6 
in Silver (over 10 yr. service) 3 230.00 90 75 42 21 
Warrant specialty C. W. 0.6 
in Silver (under 10 yr. service)” 210.00 75 60 42 2 
Warrant specialty Warrant Officer 1 180.00 60 45 42 21 
in Gold 


—_——_—_— —  — — ——————————————————SSSSSSSSSSFSSseF 


1An officer with dependents is not entitled to rental allowance under either of the following conditions 
(a) while he 1s assigned public quarters and his dependents are not prevented by reason of orders of compe 
tent authority from dwelling with him; (b) while his dependents occupy public quarters. An officer withou 
dependents is not entitled to rental allowance under any of the following conditions: (a) while he is on se 
duty unless the sea duty is temporary duty not exceeding three months; (b) while he is on field duty unles 
his commanding officer certifies that he was necessarily required to procur quarters at his own expense; (c 
while he occupies (or is assigned) public quarters. 


2Subsistence allowance on this table is computed on the basis of a 30-day month. For a month of a greate 
or lesser number of days the amounts should be correspondingly increased or decreased. 


*Personal cash allowance is $416.67, 4Personal cash allowance is $183.33. 5Personal cash allowance is $41.61 


6A warrant officer promoted to commissioned warrant officer may be paid the pay provided for a warran 
officer if greater than the pay of a commissioned warrant officer. When the total pay and allowances. of 
commissioned warrant officer shall exceed the rate of $550.00 per month, the amount of the rental allowanc 
to which such officer is entitled shall be reduced by 
the amount above $550.00. 


7Commissioned warrant officers during first 10 years 
of commissioned service are entitled to base pay at 
the rate of $2520 per annum and the allowances of 
the second pay period; a certificate of creditable rec- 
ord is not required. 


World Armed Forces, 1947 


Source: N. Y. Times survey, May 12. 


Comparison of the World Navies, 


Army Pal aee Bois ¢ 
manpower nnage ane 
January 1946 : 4 

United States... .. 670,000* 3,820,000 37, 0 

Great Rus- USSESE Rune! oe 3,800,000 445,000 25,06 

Class U.S. Britain sia Italy France Great Britain. ..... 1,210,000 1,513,600 aS 

SES a a Chinatsre si aoe 57.50: 000 Fame Wostad oee 5 

Battleships......... 23 14 4 5 4 Franicane ae) 555 430,000 250,000 es 

Heavy cruisers...... 26 12 7 1 3 Wide Ry ec. atch F000! 000 Sata. cents ; 

Light cruisers....... 41 50 2 9 6 Turkey tego: tar 675,000 39,688 1,0 

Aircraft carriers..... poe CREME Pa AR RO Ree eS eS 422.050 83,000 ‘9 

Escort carriers...... 75 29 0 0 0 Yugoslavia........ 350,000 se 1,0 

Destroyers......... 253 250-9 (51 a5 Argentina.......... 100,000 95,369 oi 
Submarines........ 206 115 140 21 18 All others......... 1,972,186 633.722 

Peele ese Sc 756 «491« «204 ATG 


*As of July 1, 1947. 7All groups. 


fIncludes polic 
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lay ee 
the two Houses _ 
war between the 


WAR k Ieee 

4 i od 

Ro Ae 
eee) 


joint SE 


. 


ee 
Last night Japanese forces attacked the 


Philippine Islands. 5 ee ae 
December 7, 194 ; 
proswill, live’ in ot eae Last night the Japanese attacked Wake 
es of America was suddenly and de- Baa “«) , 
ately attacked by naval and air forces yyig % rae ae the Japanese attacked 
the Empire of Japan. way Island. 


Japan has, therefore, undertaken a sur- a 
The United States was at peace with that : : Q 
tion and, at the solicitation of Japan, prise offensive extending throughout the : 


Pacific area. The facts of yesterday speak 
eT Ree iain with its Govern- for themselves. The peop: of the United 
= its Emperor looking toward the states have already formed their opinions 
uintenance of peace in the Pacific. In- and well understand the implications to 
eed, one hour after Japanese air squad- the very life and safety of our Nation. 

had commenced bombing in Oahu, As Commander in Chief of the Army and 


216 Japanese Ambassador to the United Na I have directed that all measur 
tates and his colleague delivered to the ee for our defense, 2 aren 


ecretary of State a formal reply to a Alwa: ? 

i ys will we remember the character 
ecent American message. While this reply of the onslaught against us. ap pee 
tated that it seemed useless to continue No matter how long it may take us to 


he existing diplomatic negotiations, it overcome these premeditated invasions, the 
ontained no threat or hint of war or American people in their righteous might 
mmed attack. will win through to absolute victory. . 

It will be recorded that the distance of I believe I interpret the will of the Con- 
lawaii from Japan makes it obvious that gress and of the people when I assert that 
he attack was deliberately planned many we will not only defend ourselves to the 
says or even weeks ago. During the inter- uttermost but will make very certain that 
ening time the Japanese Government has __ this form of treachery shall never endanger 
eliberately sought to deceive the United us again. 


‘tates by false statements and expressions Hostilities exist. There is no blinking at 

if hope for continued peace. the fact that our people, our territory, and 
The attack yesterday on the Hawaiian our interests are in grave danger. 

slands has caused severe damage to Ameri- With confidence in our armed forces— 


an naval and military forces. Very many with the unbounded determination of our 
_merican lives have been lost. In addition, people—we will gain the inevitable 
_merican ships have been reported tor- triumph—so help us God, 


edoed on the high seas between San I ask that the Congress declare that 

‘rancisco and Honolulu. since the unprovoked and dastardly attack 
Yesterday the Japanese Government also by Japan on Sunday, December 7, a state 

nunched an attack against Malaya. of war has existed between the United 
Last night the Japanese forces attacked States and the Japanese Empire. 

“ong Kong. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Last night Japanese forces attacked THE WHITE HOUSE 

uam. December 8, 1941, 


Public Law 328—77th Congress 
Joint Resolution 


Declaring that a state of war exists between the Imperial Government of Japan and 
ne Government and the people of the United States and making provisions to prosecute 
ne same. 


Whereas the Imperial Government of and the President is hereby authorized 
apan has committed unprovoked acts of and directed to employ the entire naval 
‘ar against the Government and the peo- and military forces of the United States 
le of the United States of America: There- and the resources of the Government to 
are be it carry on war against the Imperial Govern- 

Resolved by the Senate and House Of ment of Japan; and, to bring the conflict 
epresentatives of the United States Of +o a successful termination, all of the re- 
eres pie Conaress oe aes eee sources of the country are hereby pledged 
eee son War babween ine ei by the Congress of the United States. 
4d the Imperial Government of Japan 
hich has thus been thrust upon the Approved, December 8, 1941, 4:10 P.M., 
nited States is hereby formally declared; E.S. T. 


e Jong known and the long expected 
1 hus taken place. The forces endeavor- 


ng towards this hemisphere. 
ver before has there been a greater 


united effort by all of the peoples of the 


: “Whereas the Government of Germany 
: has formally declared war against the 
re Government and the people of the United 
on States of America; Therefore be it 


_ Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
state of war between the United States and 
the Government of Germany which has 
thus been thrust upon the United States is 
hereby formally declared; and the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized and directed to 
employ the entire naval and military forces 


Th Public Law 331—77th Congress 
Tents ane Joint Resolution 


Declaring that a state of war exists between the Government of Germany and the Gov 
; 3 eo nment and the people of the United States and making provision to prosecute the same 


will ensure a world ictory 
of justice and of righteousness ‘ome e] 
forces of savagery and of barbar: 
Italy also has declared war aga 
United States. = 
I therefore request the Congress to rec 


States and Germany, 
United States and Italy. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVEL ea 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
December 11, 1941. 


of the United States and the resctneae 
the Government to carry on war agains 
the Government of Germany; and, t 
bring the conflict to a successful termina 
tion, all of the resources of the countr 
are hereby pledged by the Congress o 
the United States. 

Approved, December 11, 1941, 3:05 p.m 
E, S. T. 

In similar wording, war was declare 
against the Government of Italy by Join 
Resolution, Public Law 332, approved De 
cember 11, 1941, 3:06 p.m. 


Declarations of War, Invasions and Surrenders of World War Il 


1939 Sept. 1, Germany invades Poland. 
Sept. 3, Great Britain and France de- 
clare war on Germany. 

Nov. 30, Russia invades Finland. 
April 9, Germany invades Denmark 
and Norway. 

May 10, Germany invades Holland, 
Belgium and Luxembourg. 

May 16, Germany invades France. 
June 10, Italy declares war on France 
and Great Britain. 

Oct. 7, Germany invades Rumania. 
Oct. 28, Italy invades Greece. 

April 6, Germany invades Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. 

June 22, Germany declares war on 
Russia. 

Dec. 7, Japan bombs Pearl Harbor, 
declares war on U. S. and Gt. Brit. 
Dec. 8, United States and Great 
Britain declare war against Japan. 
Dec. 8, China declares war on Japan, 
Germany, and Italy. 

Dec. 11, Germany and Italy declare 
war on the United States. 


1940 


1941 


Dec. 11, United States declares wa 
against Germany and Italy. 

May 22, Mexico declares war on Ja 
pan, Germany and Italy. 

Aug. 22, Brazil declares war on Get 
many and Italy. 

April 7, Bolivia declares war agains 
the Axis Powers. 

Sept. 3, Allies invade Italy. 

Sept. 8, Italy surrenders to the Allie 
Oct. 13, Italy (Badoglio government 
declares war against Germany. 
June 6, D-Day—Allies invade tk 
Channel Coast. 

Sept. 13, Rumania signs armistice. 
Feb. 23, Turkey and Egypt declai 
war against Axis. 

March 27, Argentina declares war o 
Germany. ; 
May 2, German army in Italy sui 
renders to Allies. 

May 8, Germany surrenders uncor 
ditionally to the Allies. 

Aug. 8, Russia declares war on Js 
pan. 

Sept. 2, Japan surrenders. 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 


ee ee ee en yD ef ie eo, ae ow 
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Sasualties of U, S. Wars ; 259 


Casualties of U. S. Wars for Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, 


1775 to 1945 
Source: U. S. Army, U. S. Navy, and U. S. Marine Corps. 
ear ha 3 ety Wounds 
oO umbers Killed Died of Oth 
: Wars service engaged in action wounds dentus denthe Missing porn chaaahe 
Revolutionary War 
1775 to 1783 Army De se OF ha cet taht cea : 4,0442 2,124 6,004 12,172 


(rotaRseeeets. cote Ply. < iis Se nck hoe Ge ee aoe 4,044 2,124 


6,004 


War of 1812 
. 1812 to 1814 Army wre U7 [a pa RNR BE aa 8 anda 1,950? an 4,000 5,950 
Navy 6,773 Oe pe ee 5m ees "439 704 
; Marines 1,155 ROE, cate kph on aca qo Rt accen 66 lll 
| Total 536,202 SO Sal ys eos 4,505 6,765 
| War ; 
7 846 to 1848 Army 116,597 1,044 505 11,395 2,9: was i 
| Navy 11,129 Latest. ae, <5. ae 4 ee oe er 
| Marines 2,270 Pte Oe egies oe Lee ee 47 58 
Total 129,996 1,056 505 11,395 12,956.05, sed oe 3,443 16,399 
Civil War 
1861 to 1865 Army 2,128,948 67,058 43,012 249,458 3595284 ...... 280,0405 639,568 
Navy 57,8416 EL ae eae 2,411 DV As HE age a 1,710 6,233 
Marines 3,2557 : LGR ED 272 380 40 131 "5517 
Total 2,190,044 69,278 43,012 252,141 364,431 40 281,881 646,352 
Spanish-American 
1898 Army 280,564 498 202 §,772 6472 Oa". Jiu 2,974 9,446 
Navy 22.875 Te aes eee Toa oa 47 "57 
Marines 3,321 ee Se ae SGRAe Aa BAA Sor 21 278 
Total 306,760 514 202 5,772 65488 0 Osnec ca 3,042 9,530 
Military Expeditions? 
1899 to 1916 Army 131,468!0 863 253 3,269 A385 ways arate 3,007 7,392 
ENG ike 2 SERS a ee ee on nt 1 ey Sa eins 
WASTITIOS Sar err ee eaten eae ohrnnic pe S71 ad ocr 6910 SIRT eS fist Te tne 
Total 131,468 863 253 3,269 8385 ie ee oad 3,007 7,392 
World War | 
1917 to 1918 Army 4,057,101 37,568 12,942 69,446 119,956 -...... 193,663'9 313,619 
Navy 473,26212 Li fo ene ees aa 6,975 TL D34 SR Gs 292 7,326 
Marines 78,827 pe ae 823 3,284. 2he Sak 9,505 12,789 
Total 4,609,190 40,088 12,942 17,244 = 130:274 8 eae 203,460 333,734 
World War Il 
_ -1941 to 1945 Army 85300 0002223, 215'9 See ek eres 223,215 12,752 571,679 807,646 
Navy 4,204 662 34,702 1,783 26,793 63,278 28 33,670 96,976 
Marines 599,693 15,460 3,163 5,863 24,4864 ...... 67,134 91,620 


Total 13,104,355 273,377 4,946 32,656 310,979 12,780 672,483 996,242 


Total War Casualties 
1775 to 1945 Army 15,542,952 330,246 56,914 339,340 732,494 14,876 1,064,760 1,812,130 


(170 years) Navy 4,776 542 37,149 1,783 36,179 75,111 28 56,161 111,300 
Marines 688,521 18,091 3,163 6,958 28,212 40 76,904 105,156 
Total 21,008,015 385,486 61,860 382,477 835,817 14,944 1,177,825 2,028,586 


iGreatest strength of Continental Army was about 35,000, November 1778. 

Total number undoubtedly much larger, since records were incomplete. 

8Represents enlistments; hence in excess of actual number of troops since reenlistments were counted as 
a term of service. 

4Actual deaths larger since records of Confederates far from complete. 

5Estimated on Union records but number believed to be considerably larger. 

®Based on highest total for year 1865. 

Excludes 999 Confederate Marines of which 527 were casualties. 

8Fxcludes 28 killed on the U.S.S. Maine. 

°Philippine Insurrection, 1899 to 1902; Cuban pacification, 1906 to 1909; China Relief Expedition, 1900 to 
1901; Mexican Border, 1911 to 1916; Punitive Expedition, 1916. 

Approximately. Includes National Guard in Federal Service during Mexican border incidents, 

tiNumber incurred among 182,674 individuals, many having been wounded more than once. 

This figure includes those who served in the Nurse Corps of the U. S. Navy but does not include com- 
missioned and warrant officers who were serving in the Regular Navy and Naval Reserve Force. 

13Includes killed in action, died of wounds, died while captured or in interned status, declared dead and 


reported dead from missing in action. 


244Includes 1,047 missing but declared dead. 
- The U. S. Coast Guard in World War II had 172,952 men engaged. There were 1,917 deaths re- 


NOTE: 
sorted, of which 572 were classified as killed in action. 


Wars 
American Revolution 
War of 1812 
Mexican War 
Civil War (Union losses) 
Civil War (Confederate losses) 
Spanish-American War 
World War | 
World War II 


World War II Casualties 


E.T.O. Exclusive of Italy 


t 


Per- 
cent- 

age 

of 

Number of  casual- 

Assignment casualties ties 
Theater troops 1,094 .18 
Army group, army and corps troops 60,998 10.35 
Infantry divisions 392,990 66,69 
Armored divisions 62,417 10.60 
_ Airborne divisions 22,008 3.73 
Total combat divisions 477,415 81.02 
Total field forces 539,507 91.55 
Troops under air commanders 1,669 29 
Strategic air forces 37,500 6.36 
Tactical air forces 6,346 1.08 
Total air forces 45,545 7.73 
Communications zone troops 4,217 72 
Total 589,269 100.00 


Numbers of 


Total 


battle 
cepetien: deaths 
20 4,044 - 50~-Sae 
30 1,877 62.9 
20 1,721 86 
48 110,070 2,293. ae 
48 74,524 1,552. 
4 345 86 
19 50,510 2,658 
44 201,367- 4576 


German and Italian Casualties 2 


Battle Permanently ’ 
Total 


Theater dead disabled Captured 

Tunisia 19,600 19,000 130,000 168,600 
Sicily 5,000 2,000 7,100 14,100 
Italy 86,000 15,000 357,089 458,089 
Western Front 263,000 49,000 7,614,794* 7,926,794 
Total 373,600 85,000  8,108,983* 8,567,583 


*Includes 3,404,949 disarmed enemy forces. 


Japanese Losses on Eastern 


Battlefronts 

Battle Permanently 
Theater dead disabled Captured Total 
Southern Pacific 684,000 69,000 19,806 772,806 
Central Pacific 273,000 6,000 17,472 296,472 
India-Burma 128,000 38,000 3,097 169,097 
China 126,000 126,000 1,059 253,059 
Aleutians 8,000 1,000 30 9,030 
Total 1,219,000 240,000 41,464 1,500,464 


Return of U. S. War Dead 


The enormous program for returning the 
war dead from the battlefronts of the 
world drew its first results on Oct. 10, 1947 
when the U. S. steamer, Honda Knot pulled 
into Marine Park Dock, San Francisco with 
3,028 bodies of men who died at Pearl 
Harbor and other Pacific battlegrounds. 
The first group destined for the eastern 
seaboard were brought to the Brooklyn, 


New York Army Base, Distribution Center 
No. 1 on Oct. 25, 1947 for points as far 
south as Trenton, N. J.; Metropolitan New 
York area; north to Newburg, New York 
and all of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island. The Joseph V. Connolly 
brought to N. Y. harbor the first 6,248 war 
dead from European battlefronts on Oct. 
26, 1947. 


Secession of States During the Civil War 


Confederate Tisginiek r : pis cae te Constituti eae a 

States* adopted Yes — No ratified": "appoiated || L0 osteo ai ese na 
Alabama......... Jan. 11,1861 = 61 39 Mar. 13, 1861 June 21, 1865 June 25, 1868 Nov. 16, 1875 
Arkansas......... May 6, 1861 69 Losi}, Secale isterctan vefetace None June 22, 1868 Mar. 13, 1868 
Florida... oscc00. Jan. 10, 1861 62 Feel die score etees July 13, 1865 June 25, 1868 May 4, 1868 
Georgia ssi... Jan. 19, 1861 208 89 Mar. 16, 1861 June 17, 1865 July 15, 1870 Apr. 20, 1868 
Louisiana........ Jan. 26,1861 113 17 Mar. 21, 1861 None June 25, 1868 Aug. 17, 1867 
Mississippi....... Jan. 9, 1861 84 15 Mar. 30, 1861 June 13, 1865 Feb. 23, 1870 Dec. 1, 1868 
North Carolina....| May 20, 1861 Unanimous| May 21, 1861 May 29, 1865 June 25, 1868 July 2, 1868 
South Carolina....) Dec. 20, 1860 Unanimous] Apr. 3, 1861 June 30, 1865 June 25, 1868 Apr. 14, 1868 
Tennessee........ HUNG OT SGL es. skh tae lla een ice ae None July 24, 1866 Feb. 22, 1865 
Texas. pei eaishtens Feb. 1,1861 166 7 Mar. 23, 1861 June 17, 1865 Mar. 30, 1870 June 25, 1866 
VIN BINA esate: Apr. 17, 1861 88 55 Apr. 25, 1861 None Jan. 26, 1870 July es 1869 


kw ee 
*Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland and Delaware, although slave states, did not pass an act of secession and 


declared themselves neutral. 


* 


Florida coast south of Miami 


Western boundary: Pacific tidal coastline 
fotal U. S. boundary 


*The highest and lowest points in the U. S. are 
86 mi. apart. 


e "Territorial Expansion of the 
L United States 


Area, 
Date sq. mi.1 


Accession 
CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Territory in 17902 ....... TEE Sore a 
Louisiana Purchase ..... 1803 827,192 
Florida Ne ed ee ee ee 1819 58,560 
By treaty with Spain .... 1819 13,443 
LSE Oe sits Rip ie reece 1845 390,144 
EOE orn cette Scie © 1846 285,580 
Mexican Cession ......... 1848 529,017 
Gadsden Purchase ..... 1853 29,640 
COC IA, Sie de = Ooeaeae 3,022,387 
OUTLYING TERRITORY? 

Alaska Territory ......... 1867 586,400 
Hawaii Territory‘ ....... 1898 6,454 
BeviertOn RICO se Js oss 1899 3,435 
| SPs ae et aie a pce oRer ae 1899 206 
American Samoa ........ 1900 76 
Panama Canal Zone ..... 1904 553 
Virgin Islands of U.S. ... 1917 133 
Trust territory® .--:.....- 1947 846 
otal ere Oke is. eae 598,103 
Aggregate (1947) .... 3,620,490 


i 


1Total land and water area. 

°Thcludes drainage basin of Red River of the 
North, not part of any accession, but in the past 
‘sometimes considered a part of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. 

8The Philippine Islands, acquired in 1899, became 
independent on July 4, 1946. 

“Includes Baker, Canton, Enderbury, Howland, Jar- 
vis, Johnston, and Midway Islands; also certain other 
outlying islands (21 sq. mi.). 

6Consists of the Marianas, Caroline, and Marshall 
Islands, formerly held by Japan under mandate. 


ee 


Sources: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


s fe Hh Re 


oten te aN Rete Ih Ae eas 275 ft 
Woods projection, Minn. ........ Raita 


See ewe meme ween reese aresesese 


> western point: Cape Alava, Wash. .... 
; farthest apart: Cape Flattery, Wash., to a point‘on the 


ey 


a ey 


Pres feo) pare, el elmrd = > ®) om) sae i) we eS Ce) oe sya me ee , 


graphic center: near Lebanon, Smith County, Kans. ................ { 


rthern boundary: Canada and Great Lakes 
uuthern boundary: Gulf of Mexico and Mexican boundary .................. 
stern boundary: Atlantic tidal coastline 


Bee eee Se ee ee wee 


eee 


Cc er ec rd 


39° 50’ N. lat. 
98° 35’ W. long 


3,987 1 


a ee ee rc er er rd 


Water Area under U. S. Jurisdiction — 


Area, 
Water sq. mi 
Atlantic Ocean. ;.:..5.2.2000ee eee 2,298 
Chesapeake Bayi o..:cssieseeeee S207 5 
Delaware’ Bay ic) ski 4.) noses 665 
Erie; Lake. ¢). 2.35,7.4ec> selon eee 5,002 
Georgia and Juan de Fuca, 

Straits of 4.) 2.055.148 oem 1,610 
Huron; liake 02.92. .% <.ackenareaees 8,975 
Long Island’ Sound . 754 dance 1,299 
Mexico, Gulf! Of 2c. . unas pee 3,837 
Michigan, Take, “\.2) 2). cic s/ehemeeia 22,178 
New York Harbor. ooo ic.< ctetemenne 92 
Ontario; Lake. f..2:- sirisseisicie reais 3,033 
Pacific*Qcean &....<./.« «maser 343 
Pugett SOUnG Vy cuteui citer 4 561 
BL Claire TiAke Wisin ounce “5 116 
Superior; Lake’ 02)... oases 21,118 
"Total t hiebe + peas 74,364* 


*Not included in official area of U. S. because the 
water actually belongs to no particular country. 


Population and Area of Continental 
United States, 1790 to 1940 


Increase over the ee 
preceding census Arad hy 


Census} Population | Number Percent] sq. mi. | mi. 


a | | 


D7 OOF yal! Mpls 920/20 elle wisteieussiatale nates 867,980) 4.5 
1800...] 5,308,483} 1,379,269 35.1 867,980) 6.1 
1810...) 7,239,881 | 1,931,398 36.4 | 1,685,865) 4.3 
1820...) 9,638,453 | 2,398,572 33.1 | 1,753,588) 5.5 
1830...} 12,866,020] 3,227,567 33.5 | 1,753,588) 7.3 
1840...} 17,069,453] 4,203,433 32.7 | 1,753,588) 9.7 
1850...] 23,191,876 | 6,122,423 35.9 | 2,944,337) 7.9 
1860...) 31,443,321} 8,251,445 35.6 | 2,973,965) 10.6 
1870...} 39,818,449} 8,375,128 26.6 | 2,973,965) 13.4 
1880...} 50,155,783 | 10,337,334 26.0 | 2,973,965) 16.9 
1890...} 62,947,714 | 12,791,931 25.5 | 2,973,965) 21.2 
1900...| 75,994,575 | 13,046,861 20.7 | 2,974,159} 25.6 
1910...] 91,972,266 | 15,977,691 21.0 | 2,973,890} 30.9 
1920...] 105,710,620 } 13,738,354 14.9 | 2,973,776} 35.5 
1930,..] 122,775,046 | 17,064,426 16.1 | 2,977,128) 41.2 
1940...] 131,669,275 | 8,894,229 7.2 | 2,977,128) 44.2 


et 
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Information Please Almanac 


Climate of Selected U. S. Cities 
Source: Climate and Man, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Temperature, °F. Growing Annual 
season, precipita- 
City Jan, avg. July avg. Maximum Minimum days tion, in 
Alabama: Birmingham........ eRe : 4 240 54.08 
MOb@sccpi tet et este th canes s 5 298 60.67 
Arizona: Tucson..................-055 » i 245 11.16 
Arkansas: Little Rock.................. ; : 241 46.12 
California: Crescent City : 230 75.87 
MOSUANGGIOS. oo toe cce cieales ances 54.2 70.5 109 28 359 14.76 
DAREELANCISCO avec ees eS e car s 49.8 58.9 101 27 356 20.23 
Colorado: Denver. ..................-. 32.0 72.5 105 —29 171 13.99 
GranGUnCHON So eric wee ce. cee. 25.0 77.9 105 —2l1 191 8.76 
Connecticut: Hartford.................. 27.9 72.5 101 —24 182 42.86 
Floridas MOY: WOStsiss cites aadeeecaess 69.9 83.2 100 41 i323 38.36 
Wiest tht aoe eebicleclgoees os 68.0 81.7 96 27 ee: 59.18 
SLAMIBAI rn (eh I tities y cwrpisis,asels ass, e 61.8 81.6 98 19 348 48.35 
Georgia Atlanta 2s... 6d. vinden es 44.0 78.5 103 —8 231 47.58 
MAVANN ANS Reset iste wise acs vc tee 52.7 81.2 105 8 273 44.67 
IdaHOMBOISO. vies c cc ece ss esses coeess 30.4 74.2 121 —28 177 12.47 
HimOiss Chicagoscn. coc. c cen ese cace es 25.7 73.9 105 —23 196 31.85 
PUN ENG. ssa erase. ee wee 28.2 78.0 110 —24 194 34.59 
Indiana: Indianapolis.................. 29.5 76.3 106 —25 192 38.26 
hoWa ROM: DOD GC aa. ov ome ocaiece vis areleieinee 17.3 74.4 110 —35 152 31.64 
ansas=-Topekas.....2a.;-0ssccacesss. 29.5 79.5 114 —25 195 32.27 
Kentucky: Lexington................... 34.1 76.4 108 —20 189 41.12 
Louisiana: New Orleans................ 53.5 80.1 102 7 292 59.72 
WMain@s Bangor ices. «2.5 reos 20 ecccmices 22.9 70.8 104 —28 150 39.52 
Massachusetts: Boston................. 29.8 72.4 104 —18 199 38.94 
Michigan: Detroit..................... 25.5 73.1 105 —24 177 31.04 
Sault Ste. Marie.................. 14.2 64.1 98 —37 142 28.85 
Minnesota: Minneapolis................ i3t qase 108 —s4 171 27.31 
Mississippi: Jackson................... 49.0 81.5 107 3 234 §1.29 
Missouri: Kansas City................. 30.2 80.0 113 —22 204 35.73 
RALOUISI Rei sos sats cab nitleten ciesia's 32.9 80.2 110 —22 210 36.67 
Montana: Helena.................... 20.2 65.7 103 —42 153 12.54 
Nebraska: North Platte................ 25.2 75.4 108 —35 160 18.20 
PARANA cr Seah sce po hi ore sioss's 23.7 78.1 114 —32 189 25.49 
RGVAA ARON Ochre hci 21 sce ds erasessicie. hors 32.5 71.0 106 —19 155 7.73 
New Hampshire: Concord.............. 22.0 69.7 102 —32 153 36.24 
New Jersey: Atlantic City.............. 34.8 72.9 104 —9 215 40.91 
New Mexico: Albuquerque............. 34.1 76.7 104 —10 198 8.40 
New York: Albany.................... 24.6 73.2 104 —24 174 33.11 
Buitalgaenetes mu oct rr: acetee 25.8 70.1 97 —20 180 32.77 
RIBWALODKWeaet cattle aca .+» afciclesca’the 32.1 74.4 102 —l4 211 41.63 
North Carolina: Durham............... 41.6 78.7 105 6 201 40.97 
North Dakota: Bismarck............... 9.4 70.9 114 —45 140 15.43 
OHOSCTOVBIANG) stevia kak Geis yore occ 28.3 72.4 100 —17 203 31.89 
COMMONS oh lice oo: 02 500 kin sclaoets 30.5 75.4 106 —20 187 34.10 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma City.............. 37.6 81.6 113 —l7 224 31.15 
Oroganis;Portland. oedies sek eee es's oles 39.4 66.7 105 —2 263 39.43 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia............ 34.4 76.7 106 —l1 211 41.86 
PIESDUIR Tae Ne ee coe Ne sls seme’ ok 31.6 74.2 103 —20 183 34.77 
South Carolina: Charleston............. 49.9 81.4 104 7 285 40.26 
South Dakota: Pierre.................. 17.6 76.3 115 —40 161 16.21 
Tennessee: Nashville.................. 39.9 79.3 106 13 214 ~ 44.77 
Wexas Amarillo. cshiec. wavs veeesae ss 35.3 76.8 106 —16 205 20.96 
Brownsville ye. cies astis sole ga! « 59.8 83.6 104 12 330 26.26 
Dallaswee se ouch ee bee sites oss 45.8 83.7 110 —3 244 33.60 
EA PAaSO ran eicic hisses ea tie wis cite 45.4 81.4 106 —5 238 8.56 
Utah: Salt Lake City....... ACs) os See 30.1 77.0 105 —20 192 15.79 
Virpinias Norfolk: 5.0.00 eesti. 42.4 78.3 105 2 242 40.45 
Washington: Seattle................... 39.5 63.1 98 3 255°) |e 180 
SDOKANG sere ye cetera Cee 27.5 69.0 108 —30 184 14.62 
Wisconsin: Madison................... 16.7 72.1 107 —29 171 30.60 
Wyoming: Casper....2.02.0..0.....0000. 26.4 72.1 109 4 133 14.99 
BES See ees Ee Evie Seen rt i a 


States a A tne ers el =— we ewe he, ee — a ACR eS ee ee 
h s 263 
+ Highest, Lowest, and Average Altitudes in the United States 
t Source: U. 8, Geological Survey. 
ST T—".-—---—"9——_ — oOo 
{ are 
evation, Elevation, 
: State ft. Highest point ft. Lowest point iat 0 
‘Alabama......... 500 | Cheaha Mountain.................... 2,407 | Gulf of Mexico 
eerizona SA eee, 4,100 a en gallop pak ss aeatisctg betes 12,611 | Colorado River............ en 
Arkansas... 650 oe Wain. werresssssesescsses] 2.800 | Ouachita River.........-.. 55 
| California......... De a POUNL WOON eee. = cacy st cce care 14,495 | Death Valle 
| Colorado......... 6,800 | Mount Elbert.................-.0-.0- 141 | Arkansas Bilge tee 30 
“Connecticut... 500 | Bear Mountain...................... 2,355 | Long Island Sound........ Sea level 
: Delaware Satine» GOs i CONntorvile s,s ninn <> tics cas tee 440 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
| BIOHGA,....3.-.5- JOR" P lron; Mouhtialins.. oc. 0.55 fic ste ueceeee 325 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
| Georgia.......... 600 | Brasstown Bald-.................... 4,768 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
: Idaho = od IE S005 <1 Boral: Peakis>.cctt cites ods. ane ss 12,655 | Snake River.............. 720 
Mllinois Ponto SUT Charles Moand?<s- -o =~ 2,0.0e,.. ss ata 1,241 | Mississippi River.......... 279 
@indiana.......... 700 | Greensfork Township................ 1,240 | Ohio River................ 316 
| 2 oe T1000. North: Boundary. >.<) ...02 on 2 2.2 S398 1,675 | Mississippi River.......... 477 
MONSAS CS ec ss scp 2,000 | On west boundary................... 4,135 | Verdigris River............ 700 
Kentucky......... 750 | Big Black Mountain.................. 4,150 | Mississippi River.......... 257 
Louisiana......... 100 | Benchmark at Athens (old)........... 469 | New Orleans.............. 5* 
ST Se oe 600 | Mount Katahdin..................... 5,268 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
Maryland......... 350 | Backbone Mountain.................. 3,340 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
Massachusetts... . SOC 5 I MOURNE GIG YIOCK,. = cc cece eels Sone 3,505 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
Michigan......... 900 | Porcupine Mountains................ 2,023\ "| Lake Erie: Swe sere eeee 572 
Minnesota........ 1,200 Miscialy Hiliso oo 25 Fo ae Sohn 2,230 Lake Superior............ 602 
Mississippi....... 300 | Near Iuka, Knob triangulation station. . 806 | Gulf of Mexico.:...:...... Sea level 
BUSSOUE S ... civas ss 800 | Taum Sauk Mountain................ 1,172 | St. Francis River.......... 230 
Montana......... ADO Si ORANG F OAK ae Cs cary ieee as suemna? 12,850 Kootenai River............ 1,800 
Nebraska...... 2,600 | Southwest part of state............... 5,300 | Southeast corner of State... 825 
Nevada.......... 5,500 | Boundary Peak, White Mountains......} 13,145 Colorado River............ 470 
New Hampshire. .. 1,000 | Mount Washington................... 6,288 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
New Jersey....... SPA Hp MP OMI acide cctreieiece + +5 on einai 1,801 Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
New Mexico...... 5,700» | North Turchaz Peak................. 13,306 Red Bluff.c..see see 2,876 
New York........ 2-000. 4 MOUNE IMSICY..8 cites oxic: = she eivterrie 5,344 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
North Carolina.... 70019 Mount: Mitchel. Geeks 6. os 5. aes 6,684 Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
North Dakota..... POO TOBlack Battoner 52> oe <= v.37 aoolsseee 3,468 '=1 Pembina 232eee saree 790 
DY ee Seems 850 =teCamp bell: Hil acca ce cco rincnc bins 45505 | (Ohio: RIVGL cee ote eccaen 425 
Oklahoma........ 1,300 Black: Mesa sat vce oscil sen erded coe 4,978 —|--Red |RiVeL..o;5..-23 2440s 300 
OTeRON. .. ace ees 3.300 sel Mount Hood sashes cee cs im cos ees tales 11,253 | Pacific Ocean............. Sea level 
Pennsylvania..... 1,100 Negro Mountain...........-....-..-5 3,213 Delaware River............ Sea level 
Rhode Island..... QUO UUTIOO TUN A535 ee ic elaie ao Sie oF eects apse 805 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
South Carolina.... 350 | Sassafras Mountain.................. 3,548 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
South Dakota..... 2200 sot HAT OY" PEAKS gti asc setstaraes ris neisie s 7,242 | Big Stone Lake........... 962 
Tennessee........ 900 | Clingmans Dome..............-.-.-. 6,642 Mississippi River.......... 182 
IBXAS Sal oc cisc eins 1,700 | Guadalupe Peak.................-.-. 8,751 Gulf of Mexico............ Sea level 
TAN Be cds asic ok 6,100" | KingS Peak. se cries atric ae nicien 13,498 | Beaverdam Creek,........ 2,000 
Vermont......... 1,000 | Mount Mansfield................-.-- 4,393 | Lake Champlain........... 95 
Virginia.......... 950 | Mount Rogers........-...0.4--eeeree §,719 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
Washington....... 1,700 | Mount Rainier..................--+4- 14,408 | Pacific Ocean............. Sea level 
West Virginia. .... 1,500 | Spruce Knob.........+...---0+0-200% 4,860 | Potomac River............ 240 
Wisconsin........ 1,050) 2) Rib HUN, sia apace cise a.ct- sin sino me ieinieieine 1,940 | Lake Michigan............ 581 
Wyoming........- 6,700 | Gannett Peak..................++00 13,785 | Belle Fourche River........ 3,100 


ee ee arr encn SUS 


*Below sea level. 


FOREST RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES 


The forests of the United States include 
over 800 different kinds of trees and still 
cover millions of acres, But since the days 
when half of the United States was forest 
the amount of forest land has decreased 
by about half and the condition of the re- 
maining forests has deteriorated badly, 
necessitating a reforestation program. 


United States Forest Land, 1940 


(in acres) 
Old growth 100,832,000 
Second growth timber 112,030,000 
Cordwood 100,791,000 
Fair-satisfactory restock growth 71,306,000 
Poor-nonrestocking growth 76,738,000 
Total 461,697,000 


. — 537 


were Pe 


dal Shore Lines of the U. 
Source: U. . Geological Survey. 


Mainland Islands Total 


PEWaiAd eos hc .ecceevee- 558 761 ‘1,319 
_ New Hampshire... fo. 15 5 20 1920...} 621,576 428,062 193,514 
_ Massachusetts........... 421 250 671 1921...| 978,163 426,031 552,132 
Rhode Island............ 118 100 218 1922...] 432,505 345,384 87,121 
] 126 18 144 1923...] 673,406 200,586 472,820 
INGWIVOTK: Soe. sede oes 31 798 829 1924...] 879,302 216,745 662,557 
New Jersey..........+-- 392 368 760 1925...| 458,435 225,490 232,945 
~ Pennsylvania...........- 13 ees 13 1926...| 496,106 227,755 268,351 
PAD GIAWAFE os cckc esse 00 140 14 154 1927...| 538,001 253,508 284,493 
‘ Manyland tice. 's.cis 20320 770 275 1,045 1928...| 500,631 274,356 226,275 
PVIRDMGirtee tas e.cce cae 780 500 1,280 1929...] 479,327 252,498 226,829 
North Carolina.......... 1,040 831 1,871 1930...] 446,214 272,425 173,789 
_ South Carolina.......... 281 960 1,241 1931...] 280,679 290,916 —10,237 
Be Georglarccalussexs ses 166 727 893 1932...| 174,871 287,657 —112,786 
CULE CES SoaubAnaanogonas 714 507 1,221 1933...} 150,728 243,802 pooh 2 
\tlantic Coast....... ; 6,114 11,679 1934...] 163,904 177,172 —13,268 5,3 : 
aS Seah pe : 1935...| 179,721 189,050 —9,329 5,558 8,319 
BAIADAIMGA ciel cicice as secs 174 117 291 1936...} 190,899 193,284 —2,385 7,000 9,195 
a PRION Ac escts ts steele oa o-e:e0e e's 1,273 1,257 2,530 1927-60 231,884 224,582 7,302 8,076 8,829 
Mississippi alslslelele sl 0.00010: © 99 103 202 1938... 252,697 222,614 30,083 8,066 9,275 b 
PIRGUISLARG a clasisiacins vs => 1,122 591 1,713 1939...} 268,331 201,409 66,922 6,498 8,202 
UCL Ea aaehodaeeaesagae 973 709 1,682 1940...| 208,788 166,164 42,624 5,300 6,954 
Gulf Coast.......... 3,641 2,777 6,418 1941...| 151,784 88,477 63,307 pe ps 
ae» 1942...| 111,238 74,552 36,686 1; bd 
Galitormia)yoe'<'. is s:a.cs ora. 1,264 291 oe 1943...| 104.842 58.722 46,120 1495 4.207 
Oregon. «......-..see00 sew = yo | 1944---| 142,192 84,409 57,783 1,642 7,179 
Washington............. 1,037 684 is 1945...| 202.366 93.362 109,004 2341 11.270 
Pacific Coast.,...... 2,730 1,035 3,765 1946...) 312,190 204,353 107,837 2,942 14,375 


TET ca ans begogntoedae 11,936 9,926 21,862 


*Immigrants and nonimmigrants. 
yEmigrants and nonemigrants. 


Arrival of Immigrants at Principal Ports 
Source: Naturalization and Immigration Service. 


1930-34 1935-39 1940-44 
Port average average average 1942 1943 1944 1945 
NQWAYOCK i occ sts case 52,678 37,026 16,873 10,173 1,089 1,075 2,636 
ROSRON sie is's.sccicts siete « ST 2,832 746 498 121 7 264 278 
Philadelphia........... 40 23 245 47 503 581 701 
Baltimore.............. 60 35 185 26 745 27 56 
* Miami lll 934 2,504 1,225 2,611 3,704 6,325 
427 215 350 255 317 488 877 
1,498 666 736 338 92 462 1,168 
333 82 261 46 3 3 8 


U. S. Indian Population,* January 1, 1946 


Source: Office of Indian Affairs. 


PANIZONA GAL tele,s aicieis wie 'sja[eY= «pea 56,573 | Minnesota........5........5 18,437 | Oklahoma.wctss..ceeceschene 111,187 
GallfOrntaene at stowiaist clei ieis)eis 2A TTA MN) MISSISSIPPI sc. cine ce ete eects 2,942: | OFOSOM sees ethnic ete 5,584 
COLOTAAG tates vinis els wtse-+:s's + n\0.0 GOST SMONTANA sce caciaceectc tee 19,240 | South Dakota................ 31,027 
PIGKiGa aactnstisipeccisiseistosleicw 684 | Nebraska................... A925." TexaShincccenccecnerem ones 368 
HAAN Geriaariis alsialsieis'< esisiejncs 4 ASS ANGVAGA: a: cncdcaee een en 9,701 3) Utah eaeiosc. sec armen aire 2,479 
MD Waites tntcieiele ts) ccaie'slnvs.a0' efor 600 | New Mexico...:............. 43,904 | Washington..............0... 15,370 
Kansasan ities ie syecists,crsreue cceiacs, 2,226 | New York......... OOo oeae 9,042), Wisconsin; .staceees cee ee 13,841 
Rouisianapwere eee oes weuhta « 128 | North Carolina.............. 3/829' i: Wyonhngiacscesoeee ee ee 2,759 
Nichi gaticette scsccaxti tics 5,178 | North Dakota............... 13,091 Total* 5... Sea eee 398,050 


-——————— SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSsssssSssses 

*The figures for the states show only the Indians under jurisdiction of the Office of Indian Affairs. The 
total includes an estimated population of 112,105 distributed in the following states: California 14,450; Michi- 
gan 5,013; New York 9,042; Oklahoma 83,100; and Washington 500, 


{Previous years’ estimate. 6 
NOTE: Population for other years: 1900, 270,544; 1910, 304,950; 1920, 336,337; 1930, 340,541; 1940, 361,816; 


and 1945, 393,622. There are discrepancies between these figures and those of the Bureau of th 
mainly because of variations in the definition of the word Indian. besatictorre 


tees 
eee 


eee ween 


eee ee eee 
Se 


wt te ee eens 


Peas. 121.916 


acticdaents.6 2,403,446 117,245 16,694 733 
San doe ee 1,683,084 51,412 65,138 1,165 
CK IIS secre. . 2,615,794 15,631 214,031 44 
Sere dak ovale 1,484,467 27,272 849 303 1,801 
Se See 760,902 83,641 1,304 1,251 92 5 
aepe eee 1,436,766 81,715 301,931 73 437 36 
Bees 3,408,744 848,852 55,391 769 2,513 158 
cote es 4,356,613 683,030 208,345 6,282 924 1392%e 
Stated ss 2,474,078 294,904 9,928 12,528 551 51 
We cnadecn. 1,100,339 5,988 1,074,578 2,134 743 ff 
Leases Ss 3,425,062 114,125 244,386 330 334 7 
Merten. 484,826 55,642 1,120 16,841 258 508 
eRe asics 1,215,771 81,853 14,171 3,401 102 480. 
NEE ee Dae 93,431 10,599 664 4,747 286 470 
New Hampshire... .. 422,693 68,296 414 50 63 4 
Bawersey..=.—. ..:. 3,235,277 695,810 226,973 211 1,200 298 
New Mexico........ 477,065 15,247 4,672 34,510 106 186 
New York.......... 10,026,016 2,853,530 §71,221 8,651 13,731 2,538 
North Carolina...... 2,558,589 9,046 981,298 22,546 83 21 
North Dakota....... 557,192 74,272 201 10,114 56 83 
| Soe aeee 6,047,265 519,266 339,461 338 921 163 
OkKlahoma.......... 2,083,869 20,359 168,849 63,125 112 57 
- OCU See rt 988,092 87,639 2,565 4,594 2,086 4,071 
Pennsylvania....... 8,453,729 973,260 470,172 441 1,477 224 
Rhode Island....... 564,021 137,784 11,024 196 257 6 
South Carolina..... 1,079,393 4,915 814,164 1,234 27 33 
South Dakota...... 575,023 44,052 474 23,347 36 19 
Tennessee......... ' 2,395,586 11,320 508,736 114 60 12 
US aheg eed 5,253,157 234,388 924,391 1,103 1,031 458 
2S SRB eee 510,622 32,298 1,235 3,611 228 2,210 
Vermont........... 327,079 31,727 384 16 21 
Mrginia.... sos. je 1,992,596 22,987 661,449 198 208 74 
Washington........ 1,494,984 203,163 7,424 11,394 2,345 14,565 
West Virginia....... 1,742,320 41,782 117,754 25 57 
Wisconsin.......... 2,823,978 288,774 12,158 12,265 290 a} 
Wyoming.......... 229,818 16,779 956 2,349 102 643 
Biba cis Saas 106,795,732 11,419,138 12,865,518 333,969 77,504 126,947 


Cases of Single and Plural Births, U. S. 1945 
Source: U. S. Public Health Service. 


(Only those cases in which at least one child was born alive are included.) 
Sse nnn EEE 


Age of mother 
55 & Not Total 
Cases of births 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 over stated cases 


3,548 277,845 784,013 739,485 517,968 272,027 71,864 5,492 161 67 6,242 2,678,712 


Single births. ....-. 

wins teeta abe 13. 1,625 6490 7,989 7,160 4,333 936 34 ... .. 24 28,604 
miplets.....:.<+.. Ae 6 42 69 71 54 Bit heen. Lag nw: 1 257 
Juadruplets........ Ce Pa DONA tN Say COON ney iar ee ere TPC taeae cence ; 
MMIC 8 cate] Fey (eee Si petecin petty vette Wehwanels soho tee 


CLEVES Qo e@onanogon 3,561 279,476 790,545 747,543 525,205 276,415 72,808 5,526 161 67 6,267 2,707,574 


» 


ee en 
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U. S. Population by States, 1900, 1920, 1940 and 1947 4 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


1900 1920 1940 1947 (estimated)* 
State Population Rank| Population Rank| Population Rank| Population 

IQUE Aber s socks als aid 8650 <x 9" 1,828,697 18 2,348,174 18 2,832,961 17 2,824,000 18 
PATON AR esters thine sal cierckclelo Go w'a.¢ 2 122,931 46 334,162 45 499,261 43 657,000 37 
IC KENSHo iit ee). slo cialeis els va.s's 1,311,564 25 1,752,204 25 1,949,387 24 1,903,000 30 
CEO) i] FS a eee a 1,485,053 21 3,426,861 8 6,907,387 5 9,876,000 3 
Colorado....... 539,700 32 939,629 33 1,123,296 33 1,159,000 34 
Connecticut... . 908,420 29 1,380,631 29 1,709,242 31 2,020,000 27 
DelaWare rs. cose ds dee cece 184,735 44 223,003 46 266,505 46 293,000 46 
1) ROS 2168 Sac ee ZIS118-4 437,571 * 663,091 rk: 861,000... 
ROH aiae cies ctecocielsteie's «0.0 5 528,542 33 968,470 32 1,897,414 27 2,394,000 22 
OGM Mamaia ratesiseeaers cass 2,216,331 11 2,895,832 12 3,123,723 14 3,233,000 14 
IGANG Rttee or sap asdha aca scieiete bles « = win 161,772 45 431,866 42 §24,873 42 488,000 44 
(TAOS SS Se Ss ea 4,821,550 a 6,485,280 2 7,897,241 3 8,221,000 4 
Roclaltar startle. cccreles cays" 2,516,462 8 2,930,390 Il 3,427,796 12 3,858,000 10 
WOW Aerts cays croc e che pisietees 2,231,853 10 2,404,021 16 2,538,268 20 2,606,000 20 
RASHG crx Cnr Meta nie Go vas. cies es 1,470,495 22 1,769,257 24 1,801,028 29 1,914,000 29 
eannickyitent: te Gotta acs cae es 2,147,174 12 2,416,630 15 2,845,627 16 2,777,000 19 
ROWISIANA setae iacte tvs y's eaten 1,381,625 23 1,798,509 22 2,363,880 21 2,549,000 21 
MAING Sixers oc dca siote es tsie wees 694,466 31 768,014 35 847,226 35 911,000 35 
NMaiviahidsrnccinc cts cics veg es = 1,188,044 26 1,449,661 28 1,821,244 28 2,215,000 25 
Massachusetts................. 2,805,346 7 3,852,356 6 4,316,721 8 4,725,000 8 
NiGhIpaN Seatac act. teas can'ce,s © 2,420,982 9 3,668,412 7 5,256,106 7 6,249,000 7 
WMUSHOSOTA ScEC tain iis. s «a> ols 1,751,394 19 2,387,125 17 2,792,300 18 2,897,000 17 
MISSISSIDDhccicis i. octels! sis sled c/o:s aie 1,551,270 20 1,790,618 23 2,183,796 23 2,092,000 26 
MISSOUMI ccs rigitietais la's aie ole 3,106,665 5 3,404,055 9 3,784,664 10 3,854,000 11 
MOWSAN aetna. nu cede s coe 243,329 42 548,889 39 559,456 39 494,000 43 
INGHTASHOi spc cure <u cerns sie ene's 1,066,300 27 1,296,372. Si 1,315,834 32 1,301,000 33 
INQVAG SE aes pve eh ercesiae 3 cs 42,335 48 77,407 =48 110,247 48 140,000 48 
New Hampshire................ 411,588 37 443,083 41 491,524 44 547,000 42 
New Jersey.................02. 1,883,669 16 3,155,900 10 4,160,165 9 4,435,000 9 
New Mexico................. - 195,310 43 360,350 43 531,818 41 550,000 41 
INGW.YOr Gita cous side tiene cess 7,268,894 1 10,385,227 1 13,479,142 1 14,092,000 1 
North Carolinaycc foes os se. 1,893,810 15 2,559,123 14 3,571,623. 11 3,718,000 12 
GOREN EDEKOUB 0c, cds iowiiels clas « 319,146 40 646,872 36 641,935 38 552,000 40 
iSeries Sata Nols ak leew e's 4,157,545 4 5,759,394 4 6,907,612 4 7,773,000 5 
ORIAHOM Actin lta cithse a eics oe ss 790,391¢ 30 2,028,283 21 2,336,434 22 2,311,000 23 
OF GR ON ewe enlit nv alhcitewcss'als.c 413,536 36 783,389 34 1,089,684 34 1,517,000 32 
PONNSVIVAMIB ys vats ceisicaeicse c's. 6,302,115 2 8,720,017 2 9,900,180 2 10,281,000 2 
RNGGO-ISIANG ven wte cae vee ven « 428,556 35 604,397 38 713,346 36 761,000 36 
SDNUNOBTORMNBS. cite neg acs: « 1,340,316 24 1,683,724 26 1,899,804 26 1,918,000 28 
SOMLHRD AKO. iti eiccee dis. she eels 401,570 38 636,547. 37 642,961 37 564,000 39 
CNY TCC a 2,020,616 14 2,337,885 19 2,915,841 15 3,079,000 15 
GRAB Spree «balers elete's,a.binc0's's 3,048,710 6 4,663,228 5 6,414,824 6 7,118,000 6 
MAN createed asso toe 5 ack eae 276,749 41 449,396 40 §50,310 40 637,000 38 
BISON EUR Gt, Gans tine sae « 343,641 39 352,428 44 359,231 45 364,000 45 
MIS EIA beac cteie psn. dinverdieiesay2,o-c. 0 1,854,184 17 2,309,187. 20 2,677,773 19 3,019,000 16 
WASHIBGtOM: welch cal sas ceee 518,103 34 1,356,621 30 1,736,191 30 2,233,000 24 
WeastVirginia,..0. ov... ccrenee ss 958,800 28 1,463,701 27 1,901,974 25 1,849,000 31 
WIRCOT ENT 33 ue 2,069,042 13 2,632,067 13 3,137 /587 seers 3,283,000 13 
OVO Bie art amily sis ace aca 92531) 47 194,402 47 250,742 47 275,000 47 


*Provisional estimates for July 1, 1947, which are subject to revision and which exclude armed forces 
overseas. 


fIncludes population of Indian Territory: 392,060. 


Population of the Thirteen States in 1790 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


State Population State Population State Population 
WITGINIA Sis ate $c Ouiceees cape 747,610] New ork: ¢ 2.2 cook Sots cee 340,120 | New Hampshire................ 141,885 
Pennsylvania.................. 434,373|Maryland...................... 319,728 | Georgia. <u. st en eee 82,548 
North Carolina soos k. eee. 393,751 | South Carolina,................ 249,073 | Rhode Island................... 68,825 
Massachusetis................. 378,787 | Connecticut.............2s...2. 237 ,946)| Delaware. Sc sc. ec nea 59,096 

New Jersey.................... 184,139 


OI SSD 


Immigration to the United States, Population of United States, 
4 1820 to 1946 Territories, and Possessions, 
Source: Immigration and Naturalization 1930-1940 
" Service. Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
No. of No. of No. of No. of Per- 


TOniicd States Be 
: 


per- per- per- T= pula 
Year sonms*} Year sons*/Year sons* |Year gons* P “5 sais ine 
es Ao BRS Be ee gh Area 1930 1940 crease 


1820 8385/1852 371,603/1884 _518,592I1916 BPE OPE SE ee ci 
, 298,626 | Continental United States! 122,775,046 131,669,275 | 7.2 


1821 —«9,1271853  368,645/1885  395,346|1917 295.403 

3822 © ©—-6,911]1854 427,833]1886  334,203/1918 110,618 ee: Sevica eae ee pe a 
1823 6354/1855 200,877/1887 490,109|1919 141,132 | Guam.................. 18,509 22,290| 20.4 
1824 7,912|1856 200,436/1888  546,88911920 430,001 | Hawaii................. 368,336 423,330 | 14.9 
1825 + ©—10,199]1857 251,306]1889  444,427/1921 805,228 | Panama Canal Zone..... 39,467 51,827 | 31.3 
1826 10,837)1858 123,126/1890  455,302}1922 309,556 Philippine Islands*...... 13,513,000 16,356,000 21.0 
1827 18,875|1859 121,282|1891  560,319|1923 522,919 wien Rico............. 1,543,913 1,869,255 | 21.4 
1828 27,382|1860 153,640|1892 _579,663]1924 706,896 | Minter) and navel ete) 0 ne RRS HB 
1829 22,520/1861 91,918/1893 439,730]1925 294,314 | services abroad....... 89,453 118,933} 33.0 


1830 23,322/1862 91,985]1894  285,631|1926 304,488 | United States, with ter- 
1831 22,633)1863 176,282)1895  258,536]1927 335,175 ritories and possessions} 138,439,069 150,621,231 8.8 
1832 60,482|1864 193,418|1896  343,267|1928 307,255 | — 

1833 58,640/1865 248,120/1897  230,832/1929 279,678 | guy's, joie n’ TSlands Pecame independent on 
1834 65,365/1366 318,568|1898  229,29911930 241,700 


1835  45,374/1867 315,722|1899  311,715|1931 97,139 One Accidental Death 
1836 76,242|1868 138,840/1900  448,57211932 35,576 ‘ 2 

1837 79,340|1869 352,768|1901 © 487,918|1933 23,068 Every 5 Minutes in 1946 
1838  38,914|1870 387,203|1902  648,743|1934 29,470 Source: National Safety Council. 


1839 68,069]1871 321,5001903 857,046|1935 34,956 | ot se 1046 accident totals can be fl 
1840 84,066|1872 404.806|1904  812,870|1936 36,329 | the following approximate rates: ’ SBured at 


1841 80,289]1873 459,803]1905 1,026,499}1937 50,244 
1842 104,565]1874 313,339]1906 1,100,735}1938 67,895 Class Jot -accldent One every 
1843 52,496|1875 227,498]1907 1,285,349}1939 82,998 All accidents Deaths 5¥ minutes 
1844  78,615|1876 169,986|1908  782,870]1940 70,756 : Injuries 3 seconds 
1845 114,371|1877 141,857}1909  751,786]1941 51,776 Motor vehicle Deaths 15% minutes 
1846 154,416|1878 138,469)1910 1,041,570}1942 28,781 ‘ Injuries 26 seconds 
1847 234,968/1879 177,826|1911  878,587|1943 23,725 Occupational* Deaths 32 minutes 
1848 226,527/1880 457,257/1912  838,172/1944 28,551 f Injuries 15 seconds 
1849 297,024/1881 669,431/1913 1,197,892]1945 38,119 Workers off-job* Deaths 142 minutes 
1850 369,980)1882 788,992]1914 1,218,480]1946 108,721 Injuries 10 seconds 
1851 379,466:1883 603,322}1915 326,700 Home* Deaths 16 minutes 
tl ee en eS Injuries 6 seconds 
*For 1820-67, figures are for alien passengers arriv- Public non-motor vehicle* Deaths 31 minutes 
ing; for 1868-1903, for immigrants arriving; for Injuries 15 seconds 


1904-06, for aliens admitted; and for 1907-46, for 
immigrant aliens admitted. 


Death Rates for Selected Causes, 1910-46 


Source: U. S. Public Health Service. 
(Exclusive of stillbirths. Rates per 100,000 population) 


*Civilians only. 


Cause 1910 1920 1930 19401 19461 Cause 1910 1920 1930 19401 19461 
Heart disease...... 158.9 159.6 214.2 291.9 306.6 Syphilis........- 5) 16.55 3575 14-4 9.3 
MSANICOL. 5s sieeeh os 76.2 83.4 97.4 120.0 129.6 Influenza........ 14.2..- 70.5. 194-153 6.9 
Nephritis......... 94.8 88.8 91.0 81.4 58.0 Homicide,,...... 4.6 6.8 8.8 6.2 6.5 
Accidents?........ 82.73 60.73 53.8 47.3 47.1 Appendicitis...... 10:8: 13:2) 715:2 =" 9:9 3.9 
Pneumonia........ 141.7 136.8 83.1 54.8 39.2 Meningitis....... td 1.6 33.6 A) 1.0 
Tuberculosis...... 153.8 113.1 711 45.8 37.2 Diphtheria....... 21 15:3 1. 4:9. 11 9 
Premature birth...} 37.7 43.6 31.5 24.5 29.1 Whooping cough..} 11.6 125 48 2.2 9 
Diabetes mellitus. . U5 3he 16 tee 19-1 26:5. 24-7 Malaria.......... 1.1 3.4 745) 1.1 3 
Mot. veh. accidents 1.84 10.34 26.7 26.1 24.1 Typhoid......... 22.5 7.6 4.8 1.1 “a 
Suicide..2..-....- 15.3 10.2 156 14.3 10.8 Scarlet fever..... 114 Goa crS Bs Al 


iExcludes armed forces overseas. Rates for 1946 are estimated. 


2Excludes motor vehicle accidents. 


8Includes legal executions. 
4Excludes automobile collisions with trains and streetcars, and motorcycle accidents. 


Im fs 
oN ‘Source: Sanit and: Natura 


annual averages, and were tabulated as follows: na alten 
and sain. grdiepieny aliens arrived; 1892-94 and 1898-1946, 
ea relate to country whence alien came; since 1906, to ‘country’ re) 


__To 
1820-1900 | 1901-1910 | 1911-1920 | 1921-1930 "1931-1940 1941-1946 | 1820- 


———— | uu i _ 
SS | | 


Sita Agiaye alcatel, ne” s\neges “Pf .. .oacesta” ft Se gana 
i 
eee eee went enenee 
Ree eee eee ane 
Srewpinietra sissies sefe) ( \veecese (fF ese 


Se Se 1 157, "420 


} Scotlandune ein tice cea 368,280 120,469 78,357 159,781 6,887 2,291 
Be Walesa Oe oo cous: 42,076 17,464 13,107 13,012 735 1,183 
Not specified4............ 793, 7AV> |e ce. SEO Ae eee | ee ee 
Met ie. 18,685 | 167,519 | 184,201 51,084 9,119 1,440 43 
BIUNQARV eRe reece) nl lavacce 40 OC ceeete 442,693 30,680 7,861 781 
_ AIA bonged gee apeeeees 3,873,104 339,065 146,181 220,591 13,167 2,875 
NAIR is prcte canine e's de 1,040,479 | 2,045,877 | 1,109,524 455,315 68,028 3,571 4,722 
ETSI EN Gs ane 5 eae Sennen ee ras sia (nee 3,399 1,192 214 
Dada Gene cess |G seca Pon veaece P)  sineing - 6,015 2,201 407 8,623 
DU AOI DMS eat icia deisinh a es sem eG oil yoanc ese SL | wleselste 727 565 436 1,728 
Be, NOUNCHANUS . jictrecrsiewcine o 0 127,681 48,262 43,718 26,948 7,150 1,515 255,274 
. NORWAYSeceiusacccucs stoves. 474,684 190,505 66,395 68,531 4,740 948 805,803 
CTs Sth: OSS pea Eee 165-3825) Poieeenc 4,813 227,734 17,026 2,010 416,765 
ROMUGAl De ttrids cane beeen: 63,840 69,149 89,732 29,994 3,329 3,512 259,556 
Rae G hed oboe 19,109 53,008 13,311 67,646 3,871 400 157,345 
PDEs afelse sh ises = 5 vis 41,361 27,935 68,611 28,958 3,258 1,442 171,565 
WEAR new: sims Tas alsa 771,631 249,534 95,074 _ 97,249 3,960 1,527 1,218,975 
SWitZerlandecsie wks ones ss 202,479 34,922 23,091 29,676 5,512 2,921 298,601 
Turkey in Europe........... 5,824 79,976 54,677 14,659 737 204 156,077 
UE SpOM reat calc seb t sess 761,742 | 1,597,306 921,201 61,742 1,356 264 3,343,611 
SP PUIAUIBI Ran ete cetass| fel aint cont) | ates ons 1,888 49 064 5,835 490 57,277 
OMTBIIEHSODG.- steicc<ioitietsinis ain’ 1,940 665 8,111 9,603 2,361 502 23,182 
HLOUNSEDTODO sek oe tile vee ne ais 17,285,913 | 8,136,016 | 4,376,564 | 2,477,853 348,289 105,918 | 32,730,553 
Asia: China st 305,455 20,605 21,278 29,907 4,928 1,620 383,793 | 
Ingles rcceisieis vce = 696 4,713 2,082 1,886 496 770 10,643 
Japan7 28,547 129,797 83,837 33,462 1,948 372 277,963 
Turkey in Asia®............. 29,088 77,393 79,389 19,165 328 127 205,490 
OTHBINASIAS a eis aieteursiaiecatwraise s 5,883 11,059 5,973 12,980 7,644 2,112 45,651 
TIGLAIRASIO seh fut ercis Aoi bes wicls's 369,669 243,567 192,559 97,400 15,344 5,001 923,540 
America: Canada & Newfound 
DAG Peve ata iciaeeiiss Os + os 1,051,275 179,226 742,185 924,515 108,527 74,850 3,080,578 
Central America............ 2,173 8,192 17,159 15,769 5,861 11,008 60,162 
NIGMICO secre Rie faycisscce'afeca.sisus’y 28,003 49,642 219,004 459,287 22,319 29,820 808,075 
DSOUTMPAMOFCA).. 2. wa ee ee 12,105 17,280 41,899 42,215 7,803 9,300 130,602 
WES oH Cae 125,598 107,548 123,424 74,899 15,502 23,126 470,097 
SINTRA OC MCcer tee uae stra, Moiciotts. cha [idleness a | a aaeiateee 31 25 7,676 7,732 
STORAIPAINGEICA nt, sieloisicisw-s » isie's2 1,219,154 361,888 | 1,143,671 | 1,516,716 160,037 155,780 4,557,246 
ASiiCas antec. cues s tee e 2,213 7,368 8,443 6,286 1,750 3,212 29,272 
Australia & New Zealand...... 19,679 11,975 12,348 8,299 2,231 8,645 63,177 
Rachie islands 5, nettats\e\m aac 7,810 1,049 1,079 427 780 1,044 12,189 
Countries not specified. ..... 219,168 33,5231 1,147 228 Nn ees 73 254,139 
Total all countries............ 19,123,606 | 8,795,386 | 5,735,811 | 4,107,209 528,431 279,673 | 38,570,116 
iCountries established since beginning of World War 7No record of immigration until 1861. 
oe pone included with countries to which 8No record of immigration until 1869. 
2H luded with Austria 1820-1919; Aust: 9. c 
imeluded. with Gi Bee any. 103 ai45. as ee Tia ieee all British North American possessions 
ipee Usited wine don. wanna oo wai is 10Included with ‘‘Countries not specified’? prior to 
oes paren ote ewesen aes Q 1925 x : 
nelude: Ww. ustria-Hungary, er: nT; lud 2,89) urnin 
Russia 1899-1919. os many ond nomic ludes 32,897 persons returning in 1906 to their 


\ 1,615,459 


336,388 
582,014 


} a 104,197 
Central Europe 


UBLUES (44% Sees ae ace 432,798 


MUU pAIN ee ok oe hens eke 145,714 
BRN ROSINUINN IC Sse ccc ceests et ease we 


Eastern Europe 


 LUESGSY Nes A SS te cea 
BEANE Fs oot. Wiel Ip crelc.og claw er osiele « 
ESM as eee. Sos ie cine Riese 22 yt 423,726 
i LUD CUTES See Seer ete ae a eae 
TUTE es aah Oe Ree a en 62,641 
PERU ANIA. scion es. tc\.)o/oe cee aise ses 15,032 
RST Se ee ee | ee 
2 UPKSY iN EUCOPG: 22 << icicle ores vip 39,910 
_ Southern Europe 
(ACS a ee 8,515 
RED Ge ian RAD pe 484,027 
SBONY ae tee oan vcs e Sicinie so cioise e-ce' 7,050 
PONUGA Eo ications won skal 30,608 
Other EUTOPG)f. 5 2m a. te cle ale cine om 2,251 
Asia 
PALESUNG somal stie salah ote aioe piclo'e stp os ] 
STI GaGa aSae Geir 0 eae aac (3) 
EMT KOV ND PASIAs crt oo ts ets (as apie se info i 
NOR ASIAL ec teen. cetcci et tteiclas acre ete 120,248 
America 
Ganada-French).).. sc... s0, 0-5-3 395,126 
Canada-other-(. scene sac eee. ce 784,796 
Newfoundland...........---..--+5- (6) 
WVIGXICO cpm crescent ea aiatobetel or Rice oie erestege 103,393 
Cuba ee ercmicenis Ste skisicle aia'aiaivins 11,081 
Other West Indies.................- 14,354 
Central America.............-..--.- 3,897 
South-America. ..12...-.00s0.0--0. 4,733 
All other 
ANStEAM Ae rpei atte. -Aaicye cletels-s-< 8 6,807 
[MATCS tar ane aon rinaoeon IAS UeraE Sor 
Other Atlantic islands............... 9,768 
Other and not reported.............. 15,293 
TOLELRS andr ob SBR OAt peo MeaBene 10,341,276 


876,455 
261,034 
82,479 


1,352,155 


403,858 


665,183 
181,621 


120,053 
49,397 
3,068 
124,834 
117,236 


22,311,085 
2937,884 


21,184,382 


129,669 
65,920 
11,453 
32,221 


101,264 
1,343,070 
21,977 
57,623 
412,851 


559,702 
4,612 


385,083 
810,987 
5,076 
219,802 
12,869 
10,300 
1,507 
7,562 


8,938 
15,795 


15,434 
13,345,545 


812,828 
254,567 
67,066 


1,037,233 


363,862 
625,580 


189,154 


131,766 
62,686 
12,585 

118,659 

152,890 


1,686,102 
1,139,978 
362,436 
575,625 
397,282 
169,437 


1,400,489 


135,068 
149,824 
102,823 
10,477 
5,284 


175,972 
1,610,109 
49,247 
67,453 
11,509 


3,202 
51,900 
11,014 

44,334 


307,786 
810,092 
13,242 
478,383 
12,843 
13,526 
4,074 
16,855 


10,801 
ae 
5,196 
17,727 


13,712,754 


iPercentages not shown are less than one-tenth of-one percent. 
2Persons reported in 1910 as of Polish mother tongue born in Austria, Germany, and Russia have heen de- 


ducted from their respective countries and combined as Poland. 
®Turkey in Asia included with Turkey in Europe prior to 1910. 


808,684 
354,323 
60,205 
178,832 
744,810 
347,852 
595,250 
179,474 
2,764 
133,133 
64,194 
9,048 
113,010 
135,265 


1,608,814 
1,268,583 
491,638 
370,914 
274,450 
211,416 


1,153,624 
20,673 
3,550 
193,606 
142,478 
146,393 
9,399 
2,257 


174,526 
1,790,424 
59,033 
69,993 
25,065 


6,135 
57,227 
46,651 
47,567 


370,852 
907,660 
23,971 
639,017 
16,089 
15,511 
7,791 
30,333 


12,720 
35,432 

4,053 
18,716 


13,983,405 


138,175 | 
2,104 | 
111,064 | 
53,958 | 


6,886 
88,293 
102,930 


1,237,772 
993,479 


319,971 | 


479,906 
290,228 
161,093 


1,040,884 
18,636 
4,178 
165,771 
117,210 
115,940 
8,888 


4,412 


163,252 
1,623,580 
47,707 
62,347 
19,819 


7,047 
50,859 
52,479 
39,524 


273,366 
770,753 
21,361 
377,433 
15,277 
15,257 
7,638 
28,770 


10,998 
25,751 
3,232 
18,649 
11,419,138 
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4Includes 4,635 persons born in Serbia and 5,363 persons born in Montenegro, which became part of Yugo- 


slavia in 1918. 


6Turkey in Asia included Armenia, Palestine, and Syria in 1910. Subsequent to 1910 Armenia included with 


“Other Asia.” Newfoundland included with Canada in 1900. 
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A Brief Summary of Naturalization Requirements and Procedure 


Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service. ; 
ber of years required by law; for aliens — 


An applicant for naturalization must 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence. 

The first step toward becoming a citizen 
is to make a declaration of intention, com- 
monly called taking out the first paper. 
An applicant for the first paper must be at 
least 18 years old and may take out the 
first paper at any time after arrival as a 
permanent resident and at any place. 

When applying for the first paper, an ap- 
plicant must fill out Form N-300. After 
the Government receives and checks 
the Form N-300, the applicant is notified 
as to when and where to get the first paper. 
The clerk of the court fills out the first 
paper, using the information the applicant 
gave in Form N-300. The applicant must 
sign the first paper before the clerk of the 
court and swear that the statements in it 
are true. The applicant pays $3 to the 
clerk of the court for the declaration of in- 
tention. 


The procedure for filing a petition for 
naturalization and becoming a citizen is 
commonly called taking out the second pa- 
per, Form N-400. 

An applicant must be at least 20 years 
old to file a declaration of intention with 
the petition. An alien filing under a sec- 
tion not requiring a declaration of inten- 
tion may file a petition upon reaching the 
age of 18. 

An applicant must be able to carry on 
an ordinary conversation in English and 
to sign his name (unless physically un- 
able to talk or to write). Some courts re- 
quire that an applicant for a second paper 
must be able to read English; the appli- 
cant should find out whether the court 
in his district has such a requirement. 

An applicant must have lived continu- 
ously in the United States for the num- 


who are required to have a first paper, 
that is five years; they must have lived at 


least the last six months of that five-year — 


period in the state where they apply for 
the second paper. For wives and husbands 
of citizens of the United States and some 
of the other aliens who do not need a 
first paper it means one, two, or three 
years, depending on the date of marriage 
or other facts of the case. 


The applicant will be notified by the 


Immigration and Naturalization office 
when and where to come for his first hear- 
ing. The applicant must take with him 
two citizen witnesses to this hearing. A 
naturalization examiner questions them 
separately to make sure the applicant 
meets the requirements of the naturaliza- 


tion laws. If the examiner is satisfied that - 


the applicant does, he helps him file a 
petition for naturalization. At this time the 
applicant pays $8 to the clerk of the court 
for the petition and the certificate of nat- 
uralization. 

Not less than thirty days after the peti- 
tion was filed, the applicant is notified to 
appear in the naturalization court for a 
final hearing to renounce allegiance to 
the foreign government and to take an 
oath of allegiance to the United States. 


The examiner may recommend that an 
application for citizenship be granted, de- 
nied, or put off until the applicant is better 
prepared. If the examiner recommends 
that the petition be denied, notice of this 
recommendation is sent to the applicant 
before the case is put on the court calen- 
dar for final hearing. The applicant may 
ask to be examined by the judge in court 
if he feels that the examiner’s recom- 
mendation is not just. 


Naturalization Statistics, 1907 to 1946 


Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


Declan Petitions filed Aliens naturalized 
Period filed Civilian Military Total Civilian Military Total 
BOOP ORL OLO Siig co sicte:vicrs ae, sae os 526,322 164, 036.7 2855s 164,036 110,738 sees 111,738 
ROT TOR LG 20. ts Faso tine vei! inne fe 2,686,909 1,137,084 244,300 1,381,384 884,672 244,300 1 128,972 
PO2TONL ISOS no sates vle-« > tebe 2,709,014 1,827,073 57,204 1,884,277 1,716,979 56,206 1,773,185 
EEN OG? Yai evita es eae 1,369,479 | 1,612,411 24,702 1,637,113 | 1,498,573 19,891 1,518,464 
LOR Tasca sve aly eas + 224,123 TAL Be ee cass 277,807 275,747 1,547 ‘277,294 
1, Re lone SEES Ae 221,796 341,979 1,508 343,487 268,762 1,602 270,364 
F943 oe Heat eh ange lin ois eee 115,664 338,885 38,240 377,125 281,459  37,474* 318,933 
A eens atte giayt oe 42,368 275,486 50,231 325,717 392,766  49,213* 441 '979 
1 OBO ee helsis -esliielvonhidie, etek 31,195 172,905 23,012 195,917 208,707 22,695* 231,402 
NOAG ae cemeh eres toto be 28,787 110,071 13,793 123,864 134,849 15,213* 150,062 
TGAE to T9AG 2 eee ae bis gels 663,933 1,517,133 126,784 1,643,917 1,562,290 127,744 1,690,034 
9O7;t0T94G Serotec erai heres 7,955,657 | 6,257,737 452,990 6,710,727 5,774,252 448,141 6,222,393 


*Members of the armed forces includin 
2,054 in 1946. 


g 1,425 naturalized overseas in 1943; 6,496 in 1944; 5,666 in 1945; and 


h contain a village of 2,500 or more 
combined with other villages within the same town, m 
\ total population of the town. : a 
rhe . remainder of the population is classified as rural and is subniviae bi 
-farm population, which comprises all rural residents living on farms 
rd to occupation, and the rural-nonfarm population, which comprises a 
| population, 


1910 


Number ; Number 
of places Population Percent 


Oryes of place by population 


¥ rban territory ete hic Pec ciene satin aly ote, < 2,262 41,998,932 45.7 2,722 54,157,973 
Bema OOO, OOU-OF MOTO... 022. Yecvcccccnecces 3 8,501,174 9.2 3 10,145,532, 
500,000—1,000,000 g Seeie ae e eauisasay sah ~) 3,010,667 3.3 2) 6, ‘223, 769 — 
Bee EOD UCN —= - 500,000 eos cnc as canes ses ll 3,949,839 4.3 13 4,540,838 
e200, 000-— 250,000... oc. cose cc ec ee 31 4,840,458 5.3 43 6,519,187 
: SOOO = LOOL00D Toh asic co cues swacces 59 4,178,915 4.5 76 5,265,408 
fe 20,000) 90,000 ee oc ene ce 119 4,023,397 4.4 143 5,075,041 | 
; TAHT Sooke OLA, 1) aie aa cee a ed 369 5,548,868 © 6.0 465 7,034,668 
- OO a B10, DOU oes ca cacsieme one 605 4,217,420 4.6 715 4,967,625 
3 ENO as LOUD) =. 5 «arn gocin bd em eicire 1,060 3,728,194 4.1 1,255 4,385,905 
Rural REEF tert eee sic St Fleiss Sisio:0 5 olsiela Sire Giateraid 49,973,334 Sf 3) al eee $1,552,647 
- 1,000— 2,500 (Incorporated)............ 2,720 4,238,498 4.6 3,032 4,714,490 
3 Under 1,000 (Incorporated)............ 9,112 3,930,651 4.3 9,825 4,254,751 | 
; me Unincorporated tertitory.2 = 22) 2. <necis en] ciclo ese 41,804,185 AS Dior Mnothsreas 42,583,406 
BARU ALCS Gk As 0c. 632 cond Coen Gil Manges =e 91,972,266 1000 0 hosed 105,710,620 
’ 1930 1940 ss 
y Number Number 4 : é 
Type of place by population of places Population Percent | of places Population Percent 
BULAN LOMO <5 Sag eves mown s cine vacee sia’ 3,165 68,954,823 56.2 3,464 74,423,702 56.5 
O00; OOO OG ADOVE Ho. o.< «sic vices en crac ev wae 5 15,064,555 12.3 5 15,910,866 12,15 
500, 000—1 000,000 2 oi... sic cc eesce sens 8 5,763,987 4.7 9 6,456,959 4.9 
250,000— 500,000 SS ya oe 24 7,956,228 6.5 23 7,827,514 59s 
OO OG 250 000 5a elat ole icn'e alee sweep 56 7,540,966 6.1 55 7,792,650 5.9 
BOGOR —— me 100 0005s clone = eave arnscg-eiaeie 98 6,491,448 5.3 107 7,343,917 5.6 
os 90! O00 aan St -tar's Wie ale wa: 185 6,425,693 5.2 213 7,417,093 5.6 
OOOO 25) O00 a cnn in, ciere: sacl g's; o0'e 606 9,097,200 7.4 665 9,966,898 T6r% 
§,000— 10,000...... BRAS cite Pera 851 5,897,156 4.8 965 6,681,894 aa 8. 
2,500— e000 REP eee 1,332 4,717,590 3.8 1,422 5,025,911 3.8 ; 
URAL TCETICON Visca alot rie oa seater ats eiaoiw-v' oloce pial Ag ¥ait ie oy 53,820,223 A338 = A ae 57,245,573 43.5 
1,000— 2, 500 (Incorporated)........... 3,087 4,820,707 aad 3,205 5,026,834 3.8 
Under 1,000 (Incorporated)........... 10,346 4,362,746 3.6 10,083 4,315,843 363 
Unincorporated territory..............-006] eee 44,636,770 ee ee AE ENC Bt 47,902,896 36.4 
otal: United: States: <i 4 cag 4 o<ciinlele Saviciaigia| S-lwieins s 122,775,046 LODO ES ecesecets 131,669,275 100.0 


a . 


Population of 10 Major U. S. Cities, 1860 to 1946 


Rank City 1860 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 Est. 1946 
1 | New York City........ 1,174,779* 3,437,202 4,766,883 5,620,048 6,930,446 7,454,995 7,783,000 
2 | Chicago, Ill........... 112,172 1,698,575 2,185,283 += 2,701,705 + 3,376,438 + 3,396,808 3,600,000 
3 | Philadelphia, Pa...... 565,529 1,293,697 1,549,008 1,823,779 1,950,961 1,931,334 2,050,000 
4 | Detroit, Mich......... 45,619 285,704 465,766 993,678 1,568,662 1,623,452 1,815,000 
5 | Los Angeles, Calif..... 4,385 102,479 319,198 576,673 1,238,048 1,504,277 1,805,687 
6 | Cleveland, Ohio....... 43,417 381,768 560,663 796,841 900,429 878,336 1,329,4007 
7 | Baltimore, Md........ 212,418 508,957 558,485 733,826 804,874 859,100 930,000 
8 | St. Louis, Mo......... 160,773 575,238 687,029 772,897 821,960 816,048 840,000 
9 | Boston, Mass......... 177,840 560,892 670,585 748,060 781,188 770,816 766 3865 

10 | Pittsburgh, Pa........ 77,923 451,512 533,905 588,343 669,817 671,659 730,4965 


*Population of present area. +Greater Cleveland (Cuyahoga County). $1945. 
Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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- base lis 
| Population! sa. mi,*|}/ Rank 


7,454,995 Yorkers y Nok co casas sFssene 
ace eae: Beta 1,394,711 Tulsa, Okla..........-0++++ 
2,698,285 SOTANION, PA faa sche o.com 
Boh OS Hee Bo oe 1,889,924 Paterson, No S005 stoi ota wia'e oa 
Lae ee 1,297,634 Albany, N.Y..........-..-- 
Serre ecco 174,441 Chattanooga, Tenn.......... 
BEF Seat tara: aos 3,396,808 Trenton, N.J..............- 
_ | Philadelphia, Pa............ 1,931,334 Spokane, Wash...........+. 122,001 
Detroit, Mich....2........-- 1,623,452 Kansas City, Kans.......... 121,458 | 20.4 
Los Angeles, Calif........... 1,504,277 2 || 70 | Fort Wayne, Ind............ 118,410 | 17.1 
Cleveland, Ohio............. 878,336 117,536 9.8 
| Baltimore, Md.............. 859,100 pane ee 116,955 | 18.0 
BREE OMNDSt LOUISE MOL si ce scoye oes oes 816,048 Fall River, Mass............ 115,428 | 40.8 — 
Bets OI BOStOMAIMASS: «0s cai. ec a 770,816 Wichita, Kans............... 114,966 | 21.6 
40.) Pittsburgh) Pa.’.........:.. 671,659 Wilmington, Del............. 112,504 | 17.3 
q 11 | Washington, D.C........... 663,091 Garyy iid 5.3: o Bick sade Sa 111,719 40.6 — 
bs 12 | San Francisco, Calif......... 634,536 Knoxville, Tenn..:: 3.25.2. 6. 111,580 23.4 am 
13 | Milwaukee, Wis............ 587,472 Cambridge, Mass........... 110,879 7.0 
eis) Butta, N.Ys.......20-..:- 575,901 Roading: PaXi2; cotiete cap 110,568 | 8.8 
15 | New Orleans, La............ 494,537 New Bedford, Mass......... 110,341 19.4 
a 16 | Minneapolis, Minn.......... 492,370 Elizabeth, N.J..... sata 109,912 13:3 om 
Pee lamincincinnatl, Ohio............ 455,610 Tacoma, Wash... ---{ 109,408 | 49.1 
Bree 180i Newark, Nid... s,s... ...s. 429,760 Canton, Ohio... 2... caren 108,401 | 14.0 
Been to mi Kansas City, MO... o<.. 02. 399,178 Tampa, Fldscacescccaee eects 108,391 | 22.7 
. 20 | Indianapolis, Ind........... 386,972 Sacramento, Calif........... 105,958 13.7 
PLMPIMUOUSLON LOX celegiceG sede om 384,514 E Poortay fit!.- ccs nant ee 105,087 137 5 
| Pore SHOE: WASH wc crien/ccecsce 368,302 80.7 87 | Somerville, Mass............ 102,177 4.2. 
memzoe\Rochoster, N. Y............ 324,975 35.3 S8).| Lowoll, Masso 2a soe ce 101,389 14.1 
tN MDENVEY) COO. 0e 05 ssc nee 322,412 58.7 89 | South Bend, Ind............ 101,268 19.7 
Beeeec sus Louisville, KY... ees ees 319,077 40.8 SOT -Dulath cM. nw. ce teeters 101,065 70.9 
meneeo. | Columbus, Ohio. .>......... 306,087 39.5 Givi) Chartotte. NJ Cises eet one eee 100,899 19.3 
i 27 =| Portland, Oreg...... ABAR Ea 305,394 66.9 OF BtlcaNGy saouccceon ren see 100,518 15.8 | 
ow \Atanta, GAs. ois secs e eens 302,288 34.7 93 | Waterbury, Conn............ 99 314 28.2 
29} Oakland, Calif.......:...... 302,163 60.3 94 | Shreveport, La............. 98,167 19.2 
30 | Jersey City, N.J............ 301,173 21.5 SSS TE Lvany Mass<: sccsmescwnee ce, 98,123 10.9 
DU NDANAS LOX. ccc ves seers bees es 294,734 41.8 96 | Evansville, Ind.. 97,062 9.7 
oe javiemphis; Tenn.......c..... 292,942 48.5 97 | Allentown, Pa.. 96,904 16.1 
Bameot. PAU MINN... soe selec. 287,736 54.9 SS UE PHSO, FOR. Seno ean aeee 96,810 13.7 
Ar NOLOdO ONION. cons eee ccs 282,349 41.3 OF Savatinah’ Gas... ances 95,996 11.5 
7 35 | Birmingham, Ala........... 267,583 50.3 100s) LittieRock Arkeaoas. ccs.ccer 88,039 17.9 
36 | San Antonio, Tex........... 253,854 35.8 1OlcicAustin®16x%..4.) acer nos 87,930 26.3 
OA) Providence, Ro}... .ccsc.s.. 253,504 19.9 102 | Schenectady, N.Y.......... ” 87,549 10.4 
SOM | WAKFOR, OUOs.00 2.00.00 eo008 244,791 54.1 103 | Wilkes-Barre, Pa............ 86,236 Whe’ 
39°} Omaha, Nebr.............. 223,844 39.3 104 | Berkeley, Calif............. 85,547 17.2 
ADMAIDAYtGH, OHIOs.\...oc00ccede. 210,718 23.7 105 4 Rockford, INES ences es 84,637 12.4 
Ble OyraGses N's Yass. sb sdaee 205,967 25.7 106 | Lawrence, Mass............. 84,323 7.2 
42 | Oklahoma City, Okla........ 204,424 49.8 107 | Harrisburg, Pa.............. 83,893 9.8 
43 | San Diego, Calif............ 203,341 } 105.8 108 | Saginaw, Mich.............. 82,794 17.0 
44 | Worcester, Mass,........... 193,694 38.3 109 | Glendale, Calif.............. 82,582 20.0 
MA WIRICHMONGY VA va. ciciw 6 viecwees 193,042 23.0 110 | Sioux City, lowa........... 82,364 46.2 
AG Fore Worth; Tex. <\...0....s. 177,662 58.1 111 2eElncoin: Nebrstnss-een-es oe 81,984 24.3 
47 | Jacksonville, Fla............ 173,065 39.4 112 | Pasadena, Calif........0.... 81,864 19.4 
OMe NUAIINME Anes cr ois cetscclertts css 172,172 38.1 113.9) eAltoona,|PaPsasenmetenn. ce 80,214 9.0 
49 | Youngstown, Ohio........... 167,720 33.1 114 | Winston-Salem, N.C........ 79,815 15.1 
50 | Nashville, Tenn............ 167,402 22.0 1157 | Bayonnes Nido. eet 79,198 11.4 
Dl ey eHACORG, CONN 2.5 cian heels 166,267 18.6 116 | Huntington, W. Va.......... 78,836 14.8 
52 | Grand Rapids, Mich......... 164,292 23.0 117 | Lansing, Mich.............. 78,753 11.6 
53. | Long Beach, Calif........... 164,271 32.6 118” | \Mobile, Ala... 2. 3... .teoe ke 78,720 13.5 
54 | New Haven, Conn........... 160,605 22.5 119 | Binghamton, N.Y.......... 78,309 10.6 
55 | Des Moines, lowa........... 159,819 53.8 120 | Montgomery, Ala........... 78,084 20.3 
DOM SrNEMUCH eee Ser, nie se 151,543 29.4 121 | Niagara Falls, N.Y......... 78,029 15.9 
57 | Salt Lake City, Utah......... 149,934 52.5 122 | Manchester, N.H........... 77,685 33.9 
58 | Springfield, Mass........... 149,554 33.1 123)".) Quincy. Massey. oenecee 75,810 26.4 
59 | Bridgeport, Conn........... 147,121 17.9 124 | Pawtucket, R.1............. 75,797 9.0 
GORSMNOTTORK WV alsreisae viet aitascare’s 144,332 35.9 125..| St. Joseph, Mo. 2.4 oh)-0 sen 75,711 14.1 


Newton, Mass : 
Roangke. Vac, ose... cee 
Lakewood, Ohio............ 
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McKeesport, Pa............. 
Srvington; NN. N92. Noses 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio...... 
Stockton, Calif.,............ 
East Chicago, Ind........... 
Kalamazoo, Mich............ 
Holyoke, Mass: A%..0 enter 
Santa Monica, Calif......... 
Columbus; Ga... ......ceaea 
Pueblo Colo... ce.csteae ae 
Waterloo, lowa............. 
Amarillo, Tex. : 22 .ihncccoee 
Asheville, N.C. 2323.5 oseee 
Highland Park, Mich......... 
Portsmouth, Va............. 
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*Total land and water area. 


Density of U. S. Population by State 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Land Land 
State area, Population per sq. ml. area, Population per sq. mi. 
sq. mi. 1900 1920 1940 State sq. mi. 1900 1920 1940 
District of Columbia... 61 | 4,645.3 7,292.9 10,870.3 || Mississippi......... 47,420 33.5 38.6 46.1 
Rhode Island......... 1,058 401.6 566.4 G7AZ HOWE S. stecsicles aten 55,986 40.2 43.2 45.3 
New Jersey........-.. 7,522 250.7 420.0 553.1 || California........... 156,803 9.5 22.0 44.1 
Massachusetts........ 7,907 349.0 479.2 545.9 || Vermont............ 9,278 SIL 38.6 38.7 
Connecticut.......... 4,899 188.5 286.4 348.9 || Arkansas........... §2,725 25.0 33.4 37.0 
Baw YORK sc +. a2 se Se 47,929 152.5 217.9 281:2 WElOnda...5 os ics ck ols 54,262 9.6 17.7 35.0 
Pennsylvania......... 45,045 140.6 194.5 219.8 || Minnesota.......... 80,009 21.7 29.5 34.9 
Maryland............ 9,887 119.5 145.8 184.2 || Oklahoma.......... 69,283 11.4* 29.2 33.7 
ORS ARG of ARBRE 41,122 102.1 141.4 168:0. He Maines... .:,.'= stay - 31,040 23.2 25.7 27.3 
MIN HOIS S205..0 2.55 oss 55,947 ingle d 141.2 || Washington......... 66,977 7.8 20.3 25.9 
Delaware. ...5.....:.- 1,978 94.0 113.5 TBAT MM OXaSe eee. tente 263,644 11.6 17.8 24.3 
MNCHARE ce scacccscie ees. eae 36,205 70.1 81.3 OAT a SRADSES coh. corctoadee 3 82,113 18.0 21.6 21.9 
Michigan....0.2.....- 57,022 42.1 63.8 92.2 || Nebraska........... 76,653 13.9 16.9 17.2 
West Virginia......... 24,090 39.9 60.9 79D OTERONY 55 2.5.55. ¥ 3:0) 96,350 4.3 8.2 11.3 
North Carolina....... 49,142 38.9 52.5 72.7 || Colorado..........-. 103,967 3 9.1 10.8 
mentucky.......4.-- 40,109 §3.4 60.1 70.9 || North Dakota....... 70,054 4.5 9.2 9.2 
‘Tennessee.........-- 41,961 48.5 56.1 69.5 || South Dakota....... 76,536 5.2 8.3 8.4 
Mixginiass. 9.2220... 39,899 46.1 57.4 GATS Utahns Ssrte.c ene sr 82,346 3.4 5.5 6.7 
South Carolina....... 30,594 44.0 55.2 62a aidan). ttreperieae 82,808 1.9 5:2 6.3 
BVISCONSIM ...:.15 «5 t5.0.0:5:- 54,715 37.4 47.6 57.3 || New Mexico........ 121,511 1.6 2.9 4.4 
IRD AMA's acest ste: 51,078 35.7 45.8 55:5) ANiZOna)s &... ob sth. = 113,580 11 2.9 4.4 
BAISSOUT trai siesia sic. « 69,270 45.2 49.5 54.6 || Montana........... 146,316 17 3.8 3.8 
New Hampshire...... 9,024 45.6 49.1 54.5 || Wyoming........... 97,506 9 2.0 2.6 
GORD Raia ctscyapse i = oie 58,518 37.7 49.3 53.4 || Nevada............ 109,802 4 “if 1.0 
MOUISIANA), (Fas «<= 45,177 30.4 39.6 §2.3 


- *Includes Indian Territory. 
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New Jersey.......... 7 7 > 
New Mexic 1 pee Hen i 
ON 2,156 130 65 72 59 10 6 10 
851 76 63 31 24 17 5 4 1 
3 684 30 12 2 6 3 1 mrefa ee 738 
Dtieess.: Rear Seas 2,162 140 92 75 62 39 15 4 8 2, 5972) 

; Oklahoma............ 857 45 40 30 24 17 2 a30 2 1,017 
GUTOZOMR nie). chins ceie,s 442 26 21 17 ll 6 1 aan 1 525m 
 Pennsylvania......... 3,671 321 220 105 137 80 13 ll 5 4,563 — 
Rhode Island......... 98 14 9 4 4 7 6 1 1 144 
South Carolina. ...... 561 57 46 27 17 7 2 2 thie 719 
_ South Dakota........ 587 22 12 9 4 5 1 640 
Tennessee........... 1,740 61 28 33 22 7 2 4 1,897 
IG) CO 3S NARS 2,801 132 130 54 70 31 6 6 4 3,234 — 
Utahicktane este nok 247 31 18 15 7 2 1 1 322 
Vermonters etc a ne 376 12 13 3 7 3 1 415 | 
SMI GINA Pear eiant's 1,794 41 36 30 16 8 5 3 2 1,935 
Washington.......... 619 39 30 20 8 10 3 3 732 | 
‘West Virginia......... 1,894 89 62 23 17 7 2 3 2,097 | 
Wisconsin............ 1,319 66 43 35 24 18 13 3 1 1,522 © 
Wyoming............ 224 6 12 6 1 5 Bs ae ae 254 
Ge) Bay ate Be aera 5240S | 2,933.5 92,143 1,328 1,168 749 220 112 95 59,988 | 


Number of Families in the U. S. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 8 
ST ee ee a 


1930 1940 
Area Number % White % Negro Area Number % White % Negro | 
Urban 17,372,524 92.1 7.6 Urban 20,648,432 91.7 8.0 | 
Rural-nonfarm 5,927,502 91.1 8.4. Rural-nonfarm 7,225,889 92.3 13m 
Rural-farm 6,604,637 84.5 14.8 Rural-farm 7,074,345 85.8 13.5 
Total 29,904,663 90.2 9.4 Total 34,948,666 90.6 9.0 


Crude Birth and Death Rates of the World 
(Number of births and deaths per 1,000 inhabitants'.) 
Source: Statistical Office of the United Nations. 


1939 1943 1944 1945 1946 
} Country Births Deaths Births Deaths Births Deaths Births Deaths Births Deaths 
Australia it A es 17.7 9.9 20.7 10.32 21.0 9.52 21.8 9.52 23.7 10.02 
15.3 13.9 14.8 13.6 a5 3" 15,9. 15.5 14.7 18.1 13.4 
Rr: re 21.6 12.8 21.9 13.7 24.1 15.0 25.7 13.6 
20.4 9.7 24.0 10.14 23.8 9.74 23.8 9.34 
35.0 24.4 32.9 19.7 32.9 19.4 33.1 19.9 32.1 17.1 
42.3 18.3 43.1 16.6 41.3 15.6 43.6 14.4 41.7 
18.6 13.3 21.5 14.1 os 19.5 17.8 22.2 13.7 
17.8 10.1 21.4 9.6 22.6 10.2 23.5 10.5 23.4 10.2 
ecuador... ......- 40.4 20.9 38.6 17.7 38.6 17.0 40.4 18.6 
; Eire Coch RSS eae 19.1 14.2 21.9 14.8 22.2 15.3 22.5 14.5 22.9 14.0 
@riniand............ 21.1 14.7 20.3 13.4 21.1 18.1 25.1 13.0 27.0 11.6 
b France>. ..-......... 14.9 15.66 15.9 16.66 16.4 19.8 16.2 16.26 20.6 13.46 
meungary...........- 19.6 13.7 18.4 13.5 21.0 15.4 Bee 16.8 13.9 
India, British7...... 32.7 215 25.9 23.6 25.4 24.1 27.3 21.5 27.9 17.5 
BNW ooh oe ste 23.5 13.4 19.9 15.2 19.2 15.9 18.3 13.8 22.6 12.0 
PERIL Sets kee 44.6 23.0 45.5 22.4 44.2 20.6 44.9 19:5 42.5 18.7 
Netherlands........ 20.6 8.6 23.0 10.0 24.0 11.8 22.7 15.3 30.2 8.5 
New Zealand........ 18.7 9.2 19.7 10.08 21.6 9.98 23.2 10.18 25.2 9.78 
Nicaragua?......... 32.2 11.7 30.2 13.1 33.8 13.4 Ae eee ae nae 
Palestine........... 38.0 13.9 43.5 14.99 44.4 13.59 44.8 12.79 44.4 12.39 
US ees Fae ee 27.6 14.8 28.7 13.7 28.4 13.1 ae a8 
BORIEESE crn S35) ogtais-< 26.2 15.3 24.9 15.3 25.0 14.8 25.7 14.2 24.7 14.7 
Salvador, El........ 41.1 18.1 37.7 20.2 37.5 17.5 37.7 16.0 36.1 15.5 
South Africa’®....... 25.3 9.4 25.9 9.52 26.6 9.32 25.8 9.52 27.7 8.8 
BEDE oe ws aaa Se 16.3 18.2 22.8 13.2 22.4 12.9 22.9 12.1 
Sweden............ 15.4 11.5 19.3 10.2 20.3 10.8 20.2 10.7 19.6 10.6 
Switzerland......... 15.2 11.8 19.2 11.0 19.6 12.0 20.1 11.6 20.0 11.3 
United Kingdom..... 15.3 12.2 18.5 13.4 19.9 13.1 18.3 12.9 20.2 12.1 
United States....... 173 10.6 21.5 10.98 20.2 10.68 19.6 10.68 23.3 10.18 
Venezuela.......... 36.9 19.3 36.3 16.0 35.9 17.2 36.8 15.3 38.5 15.0 


1Excluding stillbirths. 

2Excluding deaths among armed forces, but computed on total population. 
8Excluding Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

4Excluding deaths among armed forces overseas, but computed on total population. 
5Excluding infants born alive but dying before registration of birth. 

Excluding deaths among armed forces. 

7TRegistration stated to be incomplete. 

S8Excluding armed forces overseas. 

®Death rates appear to be understated. 

10European population only. 


Accidental Deaths by Age, 1913 to 1946 


Source: National Safety Council. 


0-4 5-14 15-24 25-44 45-64 65 years All 

Year years years years years years and over* ages 
OUD tes Merete tee sia are c sige lb. sreietecelsie. © 9,800 7,450 11,950 24,350 16,450 12,500 82,500 
EE Gomer eee p cist e a chains toreceraia'a'e's 10,400 10,000 10,550 22,050 17,550 14,550 85,100 
A GURIGA 20 Ep URES Se Bea cry aia 9,450 9,550 11,100 21,250 17,150 15,900 84,400 
UQWATE baa Ae a Aria cine 8,850 9,750 13,000 23,200 20,700 19,500 95,000 
TRE SOR Sn PrAe aisles AR AA ot orctens 6,948 8,195 12,225 21,005 20,819 21,740 90,932 
BOSOM eee ana cakes ce iccseeinsc ce 6,646 6,593 12,129 20,464 21,689 26,284 93,805 
OSCR a Ven eee Sane ma raridascad 7,052 6,702 14,346 22,983 22,509 27,921 161,513 
Daisy cee > asc Naloy cia elas caie eunjernnaivtare 7,220 6,340 13,732 21,141 20,764 26,692 $5,889 
SAS chemi sey folcini vereta « ielsiaieleigis.¢)e'etelere 8,039 6,636 15,278 20,212 20,109 28,764 99,038 
GR Arete eres nti ore ci siereipieinoaiote else 7,912 6,704 14,750 19,115 19,097 27,659 95,237 
Oa pre ae Mangsel ks Toll ace's el stein wiaio 7,741 6,836 12,446 19,393 20,097 29,405 95,918 
OAC Pe Mit rala st osiciacs Ste vera 2 's.*'s 7,950 6,250 14,000 20,900 20,300 29,600 99,000 


*Includes “‘age unknown’; in 1945 these deaths numbered only 312. 


‘edecriane ( aeaet | 1985 1946¢ 


5,887,065 6,011,177 | 5,630,470 5,746,550 829,122 | 808, 207 
5,008,205 5,134,559 | 4,807,110 4,926,486 | 787,703 763,535 784,533 
47251538 4,702,891 | 4,570,335 4,542,828 | 687/426 | 680,300 689,495. 
5,207,160 5,132,840 | 5,065,905 4,981,181 681,326 690,616 685,986 
5,369,487 5,364,302 | 5,434,617 5,434,818 663.755 690,226 690,978 
5,008,752 5,070,868 | 5,228,081 5,297,872 581,608 652,910 658,194 
4,836,371 4,857,547 | 5,005,718 5,060,287 545,057 616.972 625,648 
4'535,087 4,594,025 | 4,619,318 4,698,605 ‘ 483,501 518.789 529,573 
4.197521 4,250,491 | 4,231,393 4,300,290 462,853 510,063 510,738 
3.883.971 3,912,148 | 3,876,402 3,926,001 400.721 401,430 418,691 
3,652,429 3,664,831 | 3,584,698 3,628,492 330,626 323.976 332,393 
: 3,251,789 | 3,092,888 3,173,485 263,171 242,063 251,144 
ee aed 2'553,031 | 2,454,907 2,533,881 j 200,696 174,994 180,471 
ihe 9 1,397,570 | 1,933,309 1,972,922 142,238 145,280 131,647 134,034 
1,351,389 | 1,450,310 1,485,252 94941 97,288 89.720 92,473 
1'321,030 1,363,784 | 1,537,598 1,600,886 100/878 106,448 118,602 124,959 


62,504,909 63,113,242 62,523,059 63,309,836 7,143,500 7,266,581 7,414,050 7,539, 034 


47,875,405 48,217,743 48,473,236 49,017,545 5,027,004 5,097,468 5,297,983 5,371,855 * : 
40,606,861 41,066,916 41,379,473 42,052,810 4,074,491 4,144,927 4,332,429 4,410,581 ‘ 
_ Median age... 30.0 30.1 30.5 30.7 24.9 24.9 25.6 25.7 


_ *Including armed forces overseas. - 
+As of July 1. Estimates for 1946 are preliminary and subject to change. Estimates for 1945 are revised 


4" and supersede earlier figures. I 
: 
. 
res Causes of Death in the United States, 1945 
; : Source: U. S. Public Health Service. 
(Figures for numbered items are totals of the sub-items below them) 
Causes of death Number*| Ratet Causes of death Number*| Rate} 
1. Infectious and parasitic diseases:....} 92,933 70.4 9, Diseases of digestive system:......] 67,513 51.2 
Tuberculosis (all forms)........... 52,916 40.1 Ulcer of stomach............... 5,971 4.5 
DVN Saadtcrts Noe slay ofa sact es 14,062 10.7 Appendicitis... .s:<02d. dc cende Jor 6,697 GB 
Influenza (grippe)................ 10,190 77 HOrnla. stata'hecs weak aow aden ue 5,004 3.8 
OED Gt eta ates) tia siaisjn's cisleie’s o 0s 15,765 11.9 Other ncad.c2 tecr ter rimentteeted 49,841 37.8 
2. Cancer and other tumors:........... 183,586 | 139.1 10. Diseases of genito-urinary system:.| 102,813 77.9 
SHED Man sth cites at Ae <inatas eres in'e 177,464 | 134.5 Naphtitis,..caincestdaceo ena 88,078 66.7 
PORTE IEURITIORS erie) oa) c's ssein gi este. oie se 6,122 4.6 OURS dais xcs deinen uawedaetriems 14,735 11.2 
3. Rheumatism, diseases of nutrition and 11. Diseases of pregnancy, childbirth, 
endocrine glands, other general dis~ and puerperium:..............00% 5,668 4.3 
eases, and avitaminoses:............ 44,942 34.1 Abortions. .tecow cet. Certain 888 0.6 
Rheumatic diseases, ..5 sea... 00s 3,281 2.5 Otek. «5 4veer hha akist Gonccis oe 4,780 3.7 
Diabetes mellitus................ 35,160 | 26.6 12. Diseases of skin and cellular tissues. 994 0.8 
Glandular diseases............... 4,767 3.7 13. Diseases of bones and organs of 
AMICAIRINOSESs en lecica ski votes es 1,179 0.9 MOVEMONE esc cts. ns acs peas 840 0.6 
MDE OM MALO. 4, 4/0!(sla'as0.0 16 ase »,010 555 0.4 14. Congenital malformations......... 16,187 12.3 
4. Diseases of blood and blood-forming 15. Diseases peculiar to first year oflife.} 50,779 38.5 
DLS ANISHE marinas pCely wtgielo-sicssiopeveces atavane 10,949 8.3 L6.; Sonility.cc youn bent ieerserne 10,815 8.2 
5. Chronic poisoning and intoxication:...| 2,416 1.8 17. Violent or accidental deaths:....... 118,432 89.7 
Alcoholisinisx}.4 na ..otceek tesa eet 2,293 17 Suicideut acct eens eee 14,782 11.2 
Chronic poisoning................ 123 0.1 Bomicide a.m abacstukech ion ae 7,412 5.6 
6. Diseases of nervous system and sense Accidental deaths.............. 95,918 72.7 
AR QAMS epg sotto Sis. FL See Sale'e 145,064 | 109.9 Deaths due to operations of war. . 185 0.1 
7. Diseases of circulatory system:....... 457,524 | 346.7 Legal executions............... 135 0.1 
tbh diseases (all forms)......... Bere: a 18. Ill-defined and unknown causes...| 18,166 13.8 
Tm att ietsis soc tis mai avererana ort 33, a 
Ea each respivaiony arate. 72'098 64.6 Total deaths for 1945................. 1,401,719 | 1,062.1 
Pneumonia (all forms)............ 58,196 44.1 
OLHGH NOT ate eet ah eke eos eee 13,902 | 10.5 


*Exclusive of stillbirths and deaths in armed forces overseas. 
Rate per 100,000 estimated population, 
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. from conflagrations, regardless of ‘nature of injury. 


Death Rates per 1,000 Population, 1900 to 1945 


*Includes burns by chemicals, fire, steam, or any other hot substance; also deaths directly Bes! 
4 


Source: U.S. Public Health Service. ae 
. Age, in years 1900 1920 1930 1940* 1941* 1942* 1943* 1944* 1945¢ ey ‘ 
sy 
Males, all agest.............. 17.9. 9953.4.— 912.35 912.0" 11.8: 11.7 2:12:42 
Crip Raceetecriedeecasenee 179:1=* 103.6. 77.0- ~ 61:7 * 58.5. ~ 53,7.) — 48.2 eer aseoreeages 
1S. he on SSS COS RBS SO 20.5 10.3 6.0 3.1 3.0 2.6 2.8 2.5 (age 
BPA PRs os ee cae 3.8 2.8 1.9 1:2 1.1 1.1 1.1 1.1 1.0 
RS 24 ee er oe eo 5.9 4.8 3.5 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.6 2.8 2.8 
FLEET A» Tee 8.2 6.4 4.9 3.4 3.3 3.2 313 3.4 3.6 
SLT hg Sea eee 10.7 8.2 7.5 5.9 5.8 5.7 5.6 5.4 5.4 
CREF ose Sol aan ea RN 15.7 - 12/6) 13.6 212.5 “12:2. 7 )12' 2 Or 12/3 Oeetine 
Lina ho ea A eRe 987) 9 24.6 26.6% 26.0. 1°25,4- 2571 Y25.6. pe 2e 8 eed 
Baty A ee Ae ana esos Fae 59.3 © (54/509. 55.8 © 54.5. © 58,3) ©) 52/3" 54520 eso sampler 
lech eA Ales ee aa 129-3.) 122.4 ° 119.1 420:2. 115.4" 7 111.3 =) 117 Seed ies elocan 
TCITICT CL sey OSes 268.8 7253.0 236.7 240.6 231.4, 223.25), 246.5im 232, Ammmmedenn 
12.6 10.4 9.5 9.2 9.0 9.4 9.0 8.8 
80:7. - 60.7. © 47.7 45.8 © ~42.0" = 37.5)) 9138 cote 
9.5 5.2 a5 2.6 2.3 2.3 2.1 1.8 
2.5 1,5 9 8 a 8 iy} Wi 
5.0 3.2 1.8 fy, 1.6 1.5 1.4 1.4 
Tel 4.4 2.7 2.6 2.4 2.4 2.2 2.1 
8.0 6.1 4.5 4.3 4.1 4.1 3.9 3.8 
11,729. 10.6 8.6 8.3 8.0 8.1 Tell 7.5 
27h 81.2) GTS AT.25, 16.762 172) ie 18 ota 
50.5. 46,8 - 42:0 © 401° 939.20 40. 8h yeao Oumemarig 
115.9 106.6. $1026 97.6,  *94.2) 100;3/cqe "95. Oumoleo 
244.7 221.4 222.3 208.6 204.7 225.7 216.4 214.8 
13:0. 1103+ 10.7.4. 10,5 »..10;436 9 010.9 10 Gamer 
92.3. 69.0" 54:8 ©* 52:3) 48.0.7. 43.01 5 143 Buea 
9.9 5.6 2.9 2.8 2.4 2.6 2.3 2.0 
2.6 Wi) 1.0 1.0 9 1.0 9 9 
4.9 3.3 2.0 2.0 1.9 2.0 2.0 2.0 
6.8 4.7 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.7 2.7 
8.1 6.8 5.2 5.0 4.9 4.9 4.7 4.6 
1202p 212 aa, eeame 10) 3 nerd Onde 10.3 9.8 9.7 
23 Giner2de0 2) 22.05. 21.4) 21:08 a2] oc O Omen nS 
Bo 5M o51A 48.2 * 46.6. 45.6. 47-4 ADS eae 
118.9 112.7 110.9 106.0 102.3 108.5 102.7 (99.5 
248.3 228.0 230.1 218.4 212.6 234.6 223.3 222.5 


*Rates based on population excluding armed forces overseas. Includes ages not reported. 


Number of Births by Age and Race of Parents, U. S., 1945 
Source: U. S, Public Health Service. 


ce. SUI a lS SS I a EY cr a Sn Sa St a 


ne 


rene Age of father Ai ane ack a 
mother 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 over stated ages 
hite 

. LO-U4.. iat 2 323 270 60 27 12 9 4 2 6 469 1,184 

«Ios Qe babes esc 9 36,088 109,375 33,888 8,757 3,163 1,197 535 180 150 15,071 208,413 
20-24......... 2 8,693 256,167 283,747 89,362 24,752 8,593 3,004 1,094 763 18,001 694,178 - 
Let A: eae = 365 26,654 269,914 262,353 81,950 23,166 7,724 2,642 1,678 6,546) 682,992 
SORA ecteaie ess 1 56 2,273 33,092 199,261 166,429 55,145 16,161 5,498 3,092 2,994] 484,002 
SSE ee See te 2 312 3,156 23,016 103,045 78,159 27,756 8,588 4,877 1,763] 250,674 
40-44. 0.00... eis 49 244 1,243 6,969 25,994 19,295 7,284 3,498 511 65,087 
eC See aes : 12 21 47 149 576 1,936 1,221 640 52 4,654 
EUS. eee 1 9 16 19 18 13 24 18 1 119 
55 & over..... (Re 1 4 2 13 11 2 3 12 iach 48 
Not stated..... 3 37 325 506 517 394 172 116 33 29 = 2,083 4,212 
All ages....... 14 45,564 395,439 624,641 584,601 386,895 193,040 76,546 26,569 14,763 47,491 | 2,395,563 

Nonwhite 
5 U1 Dee ena 11 485 183 50 15 9 6 3 eae 4 1,623 2,389 
ESE RE Sacre 6 13,056 25,469 6,464 1,845 883 368 186 64 56 24,187 72,584 
0-2 Sa... Seen d 903. 33,143. . 33,619 11,940 5,065 2,052 920 270 255 13,904} 102,671 
PO=20 eae sa So 88 2,634 22,765 23,194 10,694 4,139 2,008 665 535 5,651 72,373 
30-34 oo eieee. 1 19 303 2,401 15,059 15,016 7,025 3,056 1,214 870 3,273 48,237 
BOTT esis ee As aay 69 409 1,917 9,649 8,612 4,123 1,765 1,346 2,077 29,967 
Ce eee ae 10 38 144 599 2,861 2,563 1,100 757 561 8,633 
BOAO es Sie 4 8 9 39 75 327 192 181 65 900 
BOSOE tes la af 3 1 1 4 § 14 13 1 42 
55 & over..... Seale 1 eee Sees 4 3 1 3 6 1 19 

Not stated..... ‘ie 29 106 149 113 89 62 47 9 20 = 1,454 2,078 

All ages....... 18 15,180 61,922 65,906 54,237 42,048 25,207 13,239 5,296 4,043 52,797) 339,893 


Life Expectancy in the United States 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


(This table, based on the 1940 population census and deaths of 1939-41, indicates the 
average future lifetime in years of all individuals at the ages shown.) 


White White Negro Negro 


White White Negro Negro 

Age Males | Females| Males Females Age Males | Females Males Females 
Sa ae 62.8 67.3 52.3 55.6 BOs oak Ue 22.0 24.7 19.1 21.0 
Leen aeaashie ale 65.0 68.9 55.9 58.5 2 Se eh ae 18.3 20.1 16.6 18.4 
Sah h aren 61.7 65.6 53.0 55.4 60.7, a Sernters 15.1 17.0 14.4 16.1 
RO atak ed ints 57.0 60.9 48.3 50.8 65. see aaaee 12.1 13.6 12.2 13.9 
DD steers ait ae 52.3 56.1 43.7 46.1 LO aati: 9.4 10.5 10.1 11.8 
OPN Roo 47.8 51.4 40.0 42.0 rae AAS. 0 7.2 7.9 8.2 9.8 
2D Th eae seat 43.3 46.8 35.7 38.2 BO. V5: trae 5.4 5.9 6.6 8.0 
BO Liat Pes. 5 ht 38.8 42.2 32.1 34.4 S52, stage 4.0 4.3 5.3 6.4 
Rams weilee ts 34.4 37.7 28.5 30.7 BO is snciaee 3.1 3.2 4.2 5.0 
(Ura t eteok ng 30.0 33.3 25.1 27.2 GOR. wmaetens 2.4 2:5 3.2 3.7 
BD iss bhcrala. e's 25.9 28.9 21.9 23.9 100 5.5. sess 2.0 2.0 2.3 2.7 

ESS eee 


Comparison with Other Years, White Males and Females 


At birth 


Age 20 Age 45 Age 70 
Years Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 
1900-1902*....... 48.2 51.1 42.2 43.8 24.2 25.5 9.0 9.6 
1919-1921f....... 56.3 58.5 45.6 46.5 26.0 27.0 5:5 9.9 
1929-193) aries 59.1 62.7 46.0 48.5 25.3 27.4 9.2 10.0 
1930-1939... 3... 60.6 64.5 46.8 49.7 25.5 28.0 9.3 10.2 
1939-1941 se 62.8 67.3 47.8 51.4 25.9 28.9 9.4 10.5 
_— sw 


*For original death-registration area (26.2% of national population). 
{For death-registration area of 1920 (80.9% of national population), 


eren eee FP ee tee a ae ee ee ae ee ee eee Ts Se or, if Ai ae SA 
Vital Statistics tug 279 
Births and Deaths in the United States, 1915 to 1945 


Source: U. S. Public Health Service. 
' (Excluding stillbirths) 


* Births in registration states Deaths in registration states 
\»- Year | Reg. %* Males Females Total Reg. %* Males Females Total 
1% [mi 
; mio15... 30.9 398,615 377,689 776,304 61.6 443,928 371,572 - 815,500 
161918... 53.4 701,164 662,485 1,363,649 76.6 784,307 645,772 1,430,079 
| 1919... 58.6 705,593 667,845 1,373,438 79.6 567,185 505,078 1,072,263 
| 72920... 59.7 775,322 733,552 1,508,874 80.9 586,136 531,934 1,118,070 
1921 65.2 881,591 832,670 1,714,261 80.9 533,267 476,406 1,008,673 
/ 1922 72.3 911,831 863,080 1,774,911 84.2 575,927 508,025 1,083,952 
1923 72.4 921,020 871,626 1,792,646 86.5 625,259 548,806 1,174,065 
1924 76.2 992,431 938,183 1,930,614 87.0 619,874 531,202 1,151,076 
1925... 76.2 966,973 911,907 1,878,880 88.1 641,397 550,412 1,191,809 
1926... 77.0 953,638 902,430 1,856,068 88.4 677,032 580,224 1,257,256 
1927... 87.6 1,099,287 1,038,549 2,137,836 90.0 656,697 554,930 1,211,627 
1928... 94.3 1,147,625 1,085,524 2,233,149 94.3 738,891 623,096 1,361,987 
1929... 94.7 1,114,814 1,055,106 2,169,920 94.7 745,491 624,266 1,369,757 
1930... 94.7 1,131,976 1,071,982 2,203,958 95.3 726,680 600,560 1,327,240 
R931... 94.7 1,084,404 1,028,356 2,112,760 95.3 717,630 589,643 1,307,273 
Ta32 =... 95.2 1,063,885 1,010,157 2,074,042 95.2 704,506 588,763 1,293,269 
$933... 100.0 1,068,871 1,012,361 2,081,232 100.0 737,312 604,794 1,342,106 
1934... 100.0 1,112,703 1,054,933 2,167,636 100.0 772,595 624,308 1,396,903 
1935... 100.0 1,105,489 1,049,616 2,155,105 100.0 771,320 621,432 1,392,752 
1936... 100.0 1,099,465 1,045,325 2,144,790 100.0 821,439 657,789 1,479,228 
1937... 100.0 1,130,641 1,072,696 2,203,337 100.0 808,834 641,593 1,450,427 
1938... 100.0 1,172,541 1,114,421 2,286,962 100.0 764,902 616,489 1,381,391 
1939... 100.0 1,162,600 1,102,988 2,265,588 100.0 768,877 619,020 1,387,897 
1940t.. 100.0 1,211,684 1,148,715 2,360,399 100.0 791,003 626,266 1,417,269 
1941f.. 100.0 1,289,734 1,223,693 2,513,427 100.0 785,033 612,609 1,397,642 
1942f. . 100.0 1,444,365 1,364,631 2,808,996 100.0 780,454 604,733 1,385,187 
1943f.. 100.0 1,506,959 1,427,901 2,934,860 100.0 817,485 642,059 1,459,544 
1944f.. 100.0 1,435,301 1,359,499 2,794,800 100.0 789,861 621,477 1,411,338 
1945f.. 100.0 1,404,587 1,330,869 2,735,456 100.0 788,063 613,656 1,401,719 


*Represents the percentage of the national population living in birth- and death-registration states 
for each year given. 
tExcludes deaths among armed forces overseas. 


Estimated Population of the United States, 1940 to 1947 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Increase since Change since preceding date 
April 1, 1940 
aiimeategtetiinn =o. ts Excess of Civilian Net 

Date population Number % Births2 Deaths2 births arrivals | increase 
April 1, 1940 (census). .} 131,669,275 | ....... Bike WAR a eee ae eee eae BI Re 
UY T1940 ee a oan 131,970,224 300,949 0.23 623,065 353,212 269,853 31,096 300,949 
January 1,1941....... 132,637,933 968,658 0.74 1,311,428 692,971 618,457 49,252 667,709 
RAY 1 19S 6 eax oes 133,202,873 1,533,598 1.16 1,316,685 761,117 §55,568 9,372 564,940 
January 1, 1942........| 133,953,225 2,283,950 1.73 1,400,533 681,971 718,562 31,790 750,352 
TN fa Ue Ce Vanes ee 134,664,924 2,995,649 2.28 1,407,467 733,223 674,244 37,455 711,699 
January 1, 1943........ 135,645,969 3,976,694 3.02 1,630,967 701,054 929,913 §1,132 981,045 
SRNY 21 91 943 5 occ see a 136,497,049 4,827,774 3.67 1,578,210 786,014 792,196 58,884 851,080 
‘January 1, 1944........ 137,368,379 5,699,104 4.33 1,580,383 761,926 818,457 52,873 871,330 
Waly 1? 1944 = e255 a 138,083,449 6,414,174 4.87 1,436,179 794,451 641,728 73,342 715,070 
January 1, 1945........! 138,922,634 7,253,359 §.51 1,533,007 786,027 746,980 92,205 839,185 
OLY A 1945S re oes 139,585,518 7,916,243 6.01 1,422,212 866,036 556,176 106,708 662,884 
January 1, 19465....... 140,393,671 8,724,396 6.63 1,472,268 710,080 762,188 45,965 808,153 
July 1, 19465........... 141,228,693 9,559,418 7.26 1,424,255 734,939 689,316 145,706 835,022 
January 1, 1947¢....... 142,656,000 | 10,986,725 Lach sia nal later 2 Syria eg ao Las WP erecece eR tore eae | 


Te Laden ee 
1Including armed forces overseas. 
2Estimated total, including adjustment for underregistration. 
8Net gain through civilian movement to and from U. S., including both aliens and citizens. 


4Revised estimate. 
5Preliminary estimate. 
6Based on incomplete and tentative data 
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tenes 
eee tees 


ween eee ee eee 
Cr iain 
eee eee ee 


/ Maryland Etaree stables 


- Michigan Rate steate sys 
Me nnesota. Rance ot 


South Carolina..... 
South Dakota...... 


VIF SPA sa stents 
Washington........ 
West Virginia...... 
Wisconsin......... 
Wyoming.......... 


1940 rural-non farm 
Percent of each 


1940 rural-farm.... 
Percent of each 


Male 


291,246 
59,602 


199,300 | 


918,978 


385,364 
309,801 
209,707 
316,292 


259,400 » 


102,525 
239,221 
598,247 
652,094 
408,015 
217,339 


163,643 
17,889 
61,971 

562,640 
58,365 
1,861,537 
408,975 
98,930 
832,054 
246,312 
139,949 

1,330,989 

98,973 

210,968 
90,923 
310,391 
699,956 
62,174 
46,734 
341,510 
244,035 
226,188 
423,760 
36,944 


16,376,595 
33.2 
9,218,434 


32.6 
3,129,750 


31.4 
4,028,411 


36.4 


Female 
232,468 
34,974 
137,052 
570,269 
92,675 
214,005 
26,865 
85,052 
145,365 
266,822 
36,638 
803,776 
290,237 
238,801 
160,372 
237,071 
199,905 
80,590 
182,883 
594,478 
453,648 
303,569 
164,617 
341,598 
44,251 
125,067 
6,208 
53,017 
479,217 
39,559 
1,598,119 
343,946 
64,338 
670,983 
171,037 
85,121 
1,119,812 
94,789 
177,937 
61,205 
249,825 
502,692 
45,330 
34,267 
254,055 
138,440 
164,932 
316,735 
17,160 


12,751,772 
25.8 
8,256,093 


27.4 
2,164,104 


22.6 
2,331,575 


24.3 


603,014 
108,813 
438,087 
1,701,632 
261,748 
390,950 
62,504 
154,108 
452,394 
671,341 
120,777 
1,892,349 
837,496 
596,167 
430,354 
626,343 
518,257 
188,551 
419,021 
934,173 
1,254,575 
610,648 
472,066 
910,812 
125,964 
304,686 
26,992 
110,835 
981,976 
110,562 
3,157,750 
731,906 
128,974 
1,662,583 
536,897 
272,700 
2,207,727 
155,316 
378,717 
138,578 
648,394 
1,481,163 
119,795 
78,948 
573,724 
424,749 
409,892 
707,719 
58,360 


30,191,087 
61.2 
17,488,846 


61.8 
6,250,430 


62.7 
6,451,811 


58.3 


609,036 
107,277 
437,562 
1,679,001 
260,043 
389,206 
62,332 
155,834 
453,226 
679,028 
119,132 
1,884,288 
831,880 
593,452 
427,379 
621,185 
525,295 
187,838 
418,094 
933,261 
1,238,505 
606,429 
476,379 
910,728 
123,692 
303,781 
25,510 
110,555 
979,936 
109,765 
3,149,635 
737,836 
128,291 
1,647,217 
533,799 
269,369 
2,201,633 
155,763 
384,446 
137,808 
650,230 
1,476,836 
119,555 
78,403 
572,299 
418,969 
406,304 
702,248 
56,865 


30,087,135 


17,535,268 


58.1 
6,185,943 


64.5 
6,365,924 


66.3 


41,895 
” 7,676 
139,070 

63,246 

43,472 

31,499 

42,709 

33,893 

17,290 

30,552 

77,181 

85,063 

45,242 

30,495 

68,918 

9,734 
21,804 
1,856 
10,579 
70,657 
8,098 
226,595 
39,354 
9,218 
122,948 

36,548 

19,708 
173,763 

12,281 

20,913 

10,017 

42,492 

95,282 

5,826 
7,447 

37,348 

31,920 

24,814 

54,530 

3,698 


2,143,552 
4.3 
1,195,146 


4.2 
456,080 


4.6 
492,326 


4.5 


149,656 
103,351 
79,161 
111,637 
106,649 
37,650 
81,796 
202,340 
188,627 
102,954 
94,849 
185,077 
19,013 
51,187 
3,622 
23,217 
186,602 
16,450 
625,031 
130,957 
17,813 
297,646 
93,473 
47,160 
414,612 
31,552 
80,995 
20,752 
130,028 
272,819 
18,368 
16,958 
111,782 
74,409 
60,687 
117,556 
6,967 


5,700,092 


3,742,439 


12.4 
1,113,076 


11.6 
844,577 


8.8 


5,237 6,238 
6,705 9,125 
14,677 21,938 
33,547 35,891 
11,571 14,721 
5,726 9.794 
21,908 29.996 
4,907 3.781 
6,478 7,657 
2,013 «1,311 
3,027 3,426 
9,547 14,828 
2,443 2.984 
31,424 51,755 
6,366 11,064 
1,793 ‘1,988 
41,662 53,659 
15,188 20,297 
12,504 11,868 
23,994 32,064 
2,620 4,252 
1,848 3,295 
2,539 2,710 
10,904 17,574 
36,222 53,287 
2,749 3,548 
1,916 2,029 
8,348 11,875 
18,658 18,489. 
6,353 8.446 
15,203 17,604 
2,154 1,875 
624,398 822,563 
1.3 17 
410,037 632,292 
14 21 
129,197 127,600 
1.3 13 
85,164 62,671 
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( ) 11,12 2,154,598 | 

606,772 | 13,955,650 13,810,057 | 1, 2,717,715 | 

2,705,653 9,001,342 | 600 17,684,687 3,176,228 
1920 ..++.| 13,077,805 9,667,653 | 21,849,266 21,318,933 | 1,758,308 3.917.625 | 
1930 totals........] 15,039,398 11,359,038 | 26,327,109 26,170,756 | 2,025,036 4.734.207 


_ *Includes persons of unknown marital status. 
y 


at Marriage Laws as of January 1, 1946 
J Source: U. S. Department of Labor. 


Legal minimum ia Waiting period Residen 


ce 
marviage age marriages Blood For After for — y 


2 State Male Female valid test license _license 
SPAMIANOMA 052 coo. on spans 7 14 Yes (1) None None 
MEAN AE oe Sh Sas, we oe c's ote 2 18 16 No No None None 
Arkansas ots cele ae edie see. 18 16 No No None None 
me California.........5.......- 18 16 No Yes 3d. 3d. 
NANOS oe «che ae diwies > - 16 16 Yes Yes None None 
m Connecticut................. 16 16 No Yes 5d. None 
| Delaware tS Re ree 18 16 No No None Yes 
| OUD ese eae 18 16 Yes Yes 3d. None 
MSHOPRID etnies = lsicleoenieinw nen « 17 14 Yes No 5d. None 
M4 BONO Meee tue ogc sais 145 125 Yes Yes None None 
LUE GSS i ee 18 16 Yes Yes None None 
URTV ae ae eee 18 16 Yes Yes None None 
POWA es eis. ticinis-n ceheen.sie 16 14 Yes Yes None None 
| OOD 6 a ae 18 16 Yes No None None 
MOMLUCKY ree 2) OP, noose oe nuglic 16 14 No Yes None None 
Boulsianaseee | es 3s) awe 18 16 No (') None None 
PEAUNIO Oeste sles aetcddan ae es 16 16 Yes Yes 5d. None 
Bt vlan else cee. 18 16 No No 2d. None 
mr Massachusetts. .....-..,---- 18 16 No Yes 5d. None 
Michigan...... ee, 22 apa oe 18 16 Yes Yes 5d. None 
MAPHMESDIAL. win..<,</</\s shesiziee <= 18 16 No No 5d. None 
MUSSISSIDDLs shictdscicer-cseclele s 145 125 Yes No 5:d\ None 
RUISSOWNT CF thir oc cio oleae: 15 15 No Yes None None 
MMONCATIG Ne ciet ses eee cca 5 18 16 Yes No None None 
Bemebraska.. /25,-\...'o.0 3s o's aot 18 16 No No None None 
PROV AGS rer i rhe oie, ciate Hotsts xj0 <le'e*s 18 16 No No None None 
New Hampshire...........-- 14 13 No Yes 5d. None 
New Jersey.............---- 145 125 No Yes 3d. None 
New Mexico...........-..-- 18 16 No No None None 
INOW ViOrk ste 4-1. siete oS eos 16 14 No Yes 3d. ld. 
North Carolina............-- 16 16 No Yes None None 
North Dakota..............- 18 15 No Yes None None 
Oe pace epee ere eae 18 16 Yes Yes 5d. None 
OKMBROM Bee. jo ote nize oe reine 18 15 Yes Yes 5d. None 
OTN ex poses aatoceosdaner 18 15 No Yes 3d. None 
Pennsylvania.........---.-- 16 16 Yes Yes 3d. None 
Rhode Island. c<.2-. 2-6. 18 16 Yes Yes None None ; 
South Carolina: ... 5... 0. --2 18 14 Yes No Ide None No divorce 
South Dakota .............. 18 15 Yes Yes None None 1 yr. 
TENNESSEE. 2 we cic oie cece os 16 16 Yes Yes 3d. None 2 yr. 
ONAS 9, sees chai es ye eso 16 4 Yes () None None lyr. 
EEE dein Beale SO eDo ES 16 14 No Yes None None 1 yr. 
VErMONEsR sane cisc)-1= a sccinieleie'= 18 16 No Yes None None 6 mo. 
UTE soeadnqeesapadan ues 18 16 No Yes 3d. None lyr. 
Washington: oat cclew= = 2,210) 145 125 ~ No No 3d. None lyr. 
West Virginia..........-..-- 18 16 No Yes 3d. None 2 yr.6 
WISCONSIN Sercte Peters ee eine 18 15 No Yes 5d. None 2 yr. 
WV VOIING:« faacta aecists ois/simrcnise 18 16 Yes Yes None None 2 mo. 
1Law adopted applying A male only; laboratory test 5Common-law marriage age. 
authorized but not required. , 6One year where the cause for divorce arose 
2Di i 1 after 2 months’ resi- Pe 
Becca be ae ‘s igitioned ponte must elapse before a § Within the state. 
decree may be granted, 7Three years on grounds of desertion. 


3Residents 24 hours, nonresidents 96 hours. 
4One year’s residence for divorce based on adultery 
or bigamy. 


8Parties must have married in the state or resided 
there when offense was committed. 
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mee. Sh 1930-33 


usar Merete ratetias:| >. 1920-32 
odoin ap aaa 1920 


1931-40 
1933-38 
, ‘Germany Seat attaistesfisiois =p v8 21> 1932-34 
Q IGIGECOM en teNsicsich voe'einae' soe 1928 
BUHUOBEEY. ©. one ns0nsseeneneses 1930-31 
E [Ra (Eye 28s OE eae 1931 
ee 1930-32 
ADA ects Pisfels si -ioisiwivans, <b n'sa\a« 1935-36 
/ Neth@rlandsie.y's scm slcieias..je-6 1931-40 
Be NewjZealaiid.. cs:.0..e2. 0.005 1934-38 
Northern Ireland............... 1925-27 
BGI WOVatmrereth ere cioractew eisre ove 1921-31 
Poland ater ut ine mevisiste.syais.cen ss 1931-32 
ROKCUSAl ere re apes tess ccers sicicac 1939-42 
SGUMANG emit sistinc sisi ance 1930-32 
"South Africa (White)*.......... 1940 
Colored) aes aoa ietaisncis vicaleess 1935-37 
SWEUGM Eerie staistalessfarvisccisiess aces 1936-40 
Switzerlandvnesesmieaeiy ee fois ste 1939-44 
U.S. S.R. (European).......... 1926-27 


*Uses 35, 45, 55 and 65 years as bases after 20. 
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Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


Virginia 
CIN ERI ers Ss! OR sie. 3a 1,167 1,468 Washington. 2-2¢02%5 .3oieeese 580 
MiatiGSOlae Aer ac. Se see eis cee ot 473 554 West Virginia) iic224 3 cccesshorce 324 
MISSISSIPPI a: «ous ..-<15c2 bs ote 368 506 Wisconsitt=. 25 on- tus 624 
BIISSOBTL 5.1, Es sche osivveass coed 685 774 Wyoming ...%..< -..26 s2hee ageers oe 71 ee 
MONaN A sc oka ewe ce woe 121 172 Total US: Sate eee 28,076 33,700 


*Estimate, based on incomplete information. 


Traffic authorities generally collect reports of non-fatal injury 


accidents and, in most cases, of property damage accidents. , 

Comparisons from state to state lack validity, however, because 

of wide variation in completeness of reporting. National ratios 

commonly used are: 35 injuries and 150 property damage acci- Fe 
dents for each death. j z 

Transportation Accident Death Rates, 1944 to 1946 a 


Source: National Safety Council. 
nn nn 00 lll 


1946 ea 

Death 1944-46 

rate per | average 

100,000,000} death 

Kind of transportation Mileage* Deaths miles* rate 

Passenger operations E 

Passenger deaths: , 
Passenger automobiles and taxisf.............---.++se+-eeeees 620,000,000,000 15,400 2.5 27 

StIRT Se or eeeee Sldoaie: <P Cae ote > 5 oe OgR AER Ea ARRSEeEEOOC OO 72,000,000,000 140 0.19 0.19 

Railroad passenger trains.............-2-00e esse eect terete 64,800,000,000 115 0.18 0.21 ; 

Scheduled air transport planes. .............0200-eee eee eeees 6,067 ,000,000 75 AZ, eT) i 

All deaths :t ; 
Passenger automobiles and taxisf...............-+-++++se-e0e- 620,000,000,000 24,700 4.0 4.4 

STROSE Grek Good tae Nee Le ton ane pe aoe ASDC OO On ODO 72,000,000,000 1,000 1.4 14 3 
Railroad passenger trains..........-.-2- 62-0 eeec esses eee ee ees 64,800,000,000 2,104 3.2 2.6 
Scheduled air transport planes..............---e-eee ese eee eee 6,067 ,000,000 107 1.8 2.1 

Freight operations q ; 

All deaths: \ ; 
WD EIS EK UGH S eee esc tae iorsin oie cise che cede eo nicis't ale eie.ncnioiaias ete asiagieort|e 92,000,000,000 9,300 10.1, 10.5 
APE Seo qocusad secede (aOnpA deo pUeesanoms DO rDOISgAG: 670,000,000,000 2,413 . 0.36 \ 0.35 


*Mileage in the section ‘‘Passenger operations’? is passenger-miles; in the section ‘‘Freight operations’’ it is 
freight ton-miles. 

Drivers cf passenger automobiles are considered passengers. 

{All persons—pedestrians, trespassers, etc., as well as passengers—killed in the operation of the vehicles are 
included. 


Nfl) ose ee eee ee ee Ree pe ge 
PaEGe eT ee ee ee Le ee Information Please 


Principal Types of Accidental Deaths, 1913 to 1946 


Source; National Safety Council. 


Poi : 

Motor All Drown- Rail- Fire- Poison (excext All 

Year vehicle Falls burns* ing road arms gases gas) types” 
OUD itaamete s as Sirsa eisie «imei © 4,200 18,700 9,350 10,000 12,500 2,400 3,550 3,200 82,500 
UCM site Selenite Sees 10,700 16,700 10,700 7,350 10,500 2,700 4,400 2,650 85,100 
WO2O Ro rauice eat ale ete e so 18,400 16,800 9,550 7,000 8,100 2,950 2,800 2,950 84,400 
UZ Oteane sere vo Lei rights Gale niel= = 28,000 19,600 9,000 8,750 7,150 3,000 2,800 2,850 95,000 
BLO SO chee deve ance ped visi «fee's 31,363 21,746 7,341 7,465 5,410 3,026 1,668 2,334 90,932 
UCB he oS eels io ae 32,582 25,454 7,145 7,347 4,868 2,696 1,459 2,196 93,805 
LICE bs 7s Say Sa he ee ea 39,969 25,470 7,820 6,930 5,390 2,414 1,540 1,830 101,513 
Baa eee yccapt cietede bieinir vic aie» 28,309 25,460 9,010 7,120 5,454 2,741 1,760 1,800 95,889 
MOT orem ery ie tiaras! tec sorieleai- 23,823 28,000 10,450 7,710 5,231 2,318 2,110 1,890 99,038 
LM 5) | Sep RDC ar ena ee 24,282 26,170 10,040 7,030 5,119 2,412 1,970 2,090 95,237 
CLs Sen ae So Ses 28,076 26,580 9,170 7,030 5,023 2,454 2,200 2,100 95,918 
TG Esha Se ak Se Abe ab Reese 33,700 26,400 9,300 7,200 4,700 2,900 1,950 2,100 99,000 


*Includes burns by chemicals, fire, steam, or any other hot substance; also deaths directly resulting f 
conflagrations, regardless of nature of injury. 


Motor Vehicle Deaths by Type of Accident, 1913 to 1946 
Source; National Safety Council. 


Deaths from collisions with— 


J * 
Animal- a 98a 
drawn eye 
Other Rail- vehicle osas 
Pedes- motor road Street Bi- or Fixed ASss Total 
Year trians vehicles trains cars cycles animal objects* pis aoe deathst 
“agi Se een Oo wees =o <3 ~ 3 Sikhs eh 4,200 
Rae ane Sere Foes re sane wee < See ee 10,700 
ERIC oe Be CESS ee tee = 2 ee one 18,400 
11,420 4,310 2,140 570 950 540 8,070 28,000 
12,840 6,470 1,437 318 400 310 900 8,680 31,363 
12,850 8,900 1,490 165 720 170 940 7,350 32,582 
13,550 12,500 1,840 118 910 250 1,350 9,450 39,969 
10,650 7,300 1,754 124 650 240 850 6,740 28,309 
9,900 5,300 1,448 171 450 160 700 5,690 23,823 
9,900 5,700 1,663 175 400 140 700 5,600 24,282 
11,000 7,150 1,739 163 500 130 800 6,600 28,076 
11,800 9,500 1,730 140 550 130 1,000 8,850 33,700 


*Totals of deaths in fixed object collisions are considerably smaller than those shown in 
Facts prior to 1940, and death totals in non-collision accidents are larger. This is due to anareniog ere 
collision, those deaths in accidents where the car left the highway and then struck a fixed object. The re- 
maining deatns classified as fixed objects are those which occurred when cars struck fixed objects in roadway, 
or immediately adjacent to rural roadway. This is in accordance with accepted accident definitions. ’ 


+The totals do not quite equal the sum of the various types because the esti 
to the nearest 10 deaths, and to the nearest 50 deaths for certain types. cetmaatee ere Cuctely euanars 


Foreign and U. S. Motor Vehicle Death Rates 


Source; National Safety Council. 


Country Year Rate* Country Year Rate* 
SOE EUS AE Ae Oe 1943 O:3.. |ASwedernas tee Seen 1942 4.3 
“OURAN LRAT 28 a 1942 0.6) Norway ane) eee 1941 4.9 
OD EM ED atic teases cape ear Marejjnle eer ane 1944 O.6c|2New.Zealandis: sete 1943 8.6 
ROTA Gaede: es Mitesh acets fs ci ccdvs. secs: « 1942 1.0 | Northern Ireland .......... 1943 9.0 
VIG RSECOM AG Rettig So thlelicranc a a ooo bie 1941 LP} Belgluitinc states. ee eee 1944 10.2 
PAT Ee eae ee Os, 2s syria Sac Ge ice, ke 1943 19S ipAUstralia en veneer 1943 10.6 
UCU AT Vag stesiinres istesids necate soo) <p 1941 2.45) 2Canada wees. .oe ate meee tes 1945 12.7 
Risriemublan Gti hive oer 1944 42.7 | Scotland) ss cs boc ees 19438 14.6 
Netherlands ............... 1942 2.9 | England & Wales........... 1941 165 
Golomblac More soe , 1940'\., 8.6 |’ Beypt Sees 5 keene 1943 17.3 
Denmark cen Al: 1944 40 | United States.............. 1945 213 


—————n—nk kg —~— —~—~—~— 
*Per 100,000 population. 
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Hospital Facilities in U. S., 1946 


Source: American Medical Association. 


General Nervous and mental Tuberculosis 
Hos- Patients Hos- Patients Hos- Patients 


L State Pitals Beds admitted Pitals Beds admitted pitals Beds admitted 
Alabama........ 79 7,742 200,275 7 9,997 18,202 8 589 1,121 
mrizona........ 47 4,017 76,169 2 1,252 718 12 1,409 5,097 
Arkansas........ 50 4,086 102,326 2 6,496 3,600 2 1,351 1,581 
California........ 278 55,199 1,083,222 32 38,042 19,231 29 4,882 5,434 
Colorado........ 65 10,236 167,575 8 7,482 3,311 13 1,194 932 
Connecticut... ... 40 7,410 200,740 16 11,963 5,441 7 1,707 1,339 
Delaware........ 9 1,298 29,225 2 1,757 395 3 216 171 
ee cece ic Cans s 17 7,692 118,776 2 8,032 1,601 1 512 500 
Florida.......... 92 12,163 233,492 4 6,236 4,204 6 1,080 644 
Georgia......... 102 13,685 269,591 6 11,565 5,215 4 3,079 1,394 
Idaho........0.. 36 1,811 50,962 3 1,782 360 via Spank a eee 
Hlinois: .......-. 209 37,575 885,904 31 48,792 17,934 31 4,215 4,539 
Indiana......... 98 13,919 317,864 14 15,876 4,313 11 1,596 1,834 
BOWA Rk sce. wie 3 104 7,909 243,558 12 12,616 4,448 5 677 481 
Kansas.......... 103 10,016 203,805 8 8,355 3,400 2 529 357 
Kentucky........ 72 7,957 208,666 10 10,616 6,646 6 1,239 1,609 
Louisiana........ 69 12,469 269,438 6 8,204 3,511 5 470 §92 
PRRING 5135.6 « 48 3,985 76,879 6 4,016 2,029 4 §12 §39 
Maryland........ 49 15,829 255,670 15 11,151 5,268 6 1,510 1,320 
Massachusetts 137 25,318 453,525 30 32,728 11,961 22 4,471 11,609 
Michigan........ 183 29,466 558,523 21 30,195 8,385 23 3,852 §,017 
Minnesota....... 159 12,696 352,781 12 16,166 4,349 15 1,959 1,599 
Mississippi. ..... 83 5,418 147,264 6 5,928 3,758 1 457 357 
Missouri......... 90 12,425 309,825 16 16,171 3,903 6 2,053 2,190 
Montana........ 51 3,295 79,934 1 1,922 418 1 250 249 
Nebraska........ 89 5,353 136,051 5 5,980 1,008 1 200 206 
Nevada......... 14 1,039 21,448 1 290 109 ies FE ee ee ees 
New Hampshire. . 33 2,659 58,646 2 3,221 936 2 188 147 
New Jersey...... 83 19,863 377,980 23 25,810 8,710 15 4,066 4,030 
New Mexico..... 35 3,849 51,875 3 1,081 314 6 935 2,500 
New York....... 321 71,930 1,426,554 58 108,159 37,902 52 11,080 10,962 
North Carolina... 123 12,011 343,641 8 8,327 3,927 20 3,970 4,182 
North Dakota. ... 41 2,829 82,868 2 3,098 464 1 350 154 
Ohi0.g so. 63.325 153 23,087 641,884 26 34,269 11,601 23 3,188 3,311 
Oklahoma....... 102 6,443 170,009 8 9,180 4,133 5 797 943 
Oregon 4.03 62. 57 5,301 153,147 6 6,388 2,829 4 497 648 
Pennsylvania... . 229 42,950 911,996 41 46,615 11,300 16 5,226 4,021 
Rhode Isiand.... 13 3,510 59,626 4 4,251 1,122 4 986 3,175 
South Carolina... 55 6,503 172,717 3 5,859 1,772 5 814 988 
South Dakota.... 47 2,636 76,230 3 3,328 934 2 327 389 
Tennessee....... 87 9,940 249,312 12 9,245 7,236 7 1,205 1,523 
WOXaStce<s cose 310 35,013 779,193 17 20,698 10,716 14 2,078 3,260 
tah ooo sere 31 2,941 73,927 2 1,850 544 1 100 100 
Vermont........ 22 1,566 39,222 3 2,240 665 3 156 250 
Virginia. ........ 92 16,915 402,399 11 13,741 8,727 7 1,502 1,518 
Washington...... 88 18,577 343,199 7 9,805 3,465 12 1,921 3,483 
West Virginia. ... 64 6,984 182,067 6 4,679 1,946 5 1,355 1,252 
Wisconsin....... 139 13,813 364,707 49 17,528 7,427 21 2,403 2,156 
Wyoming........ 25 2,013 36,821 3 1,948 821 1 34 38 
Totals, 1946..... 4,523 641,331 14,051,508 575 674,930 271,209 450 83,187 99,741 
Totals, 1945..... 4,744 922,549 15,228,270 563 657,393 248,876 449 78,774 86,186 
Totals, 1944..... 4,833 925,818 15,060,403 566 648,745 226,393 453 79,848 88,281 
Totals, 1943..... 4,885 850,576 14,454,638 575 650,993 208,677 455 79,860 91,674 
Totals, 1942.....] 4,557 594,260 11,634,288 586 646,118 214,117 468 82,372 101,526 
Totals, 1941.....] 4,518 533,498 10,646,947 596 638,144 208,592 477 82,365 101,473 
Totals, 1940..... 4,432 462,360 9,219,496 602 621,284 190,376 479 78,246 90,936 
Totals, 1939.....| 4,356 444,947 9,018,316 600 606,284 190,249 480 75,972 90,615 
Totals, 1938..... 4,286 425,324 8,545,930 592 591,822 198,703 493 76,022 100,801 
Totals, 1935.....]| 4,257 406,174 6,875,182 592 529,311 173,009 496 70,373 86,113 
Totals, 1931..... 4,309 384,333 6,321,861 BST re ASL 245 ie ere. 509 65,923 80,562 


. S. in 1946 (number, beds, patients admitted): maternity, 101—5,392—82,191; industrial, 
irae Raat 4 Wee ee Buse ou throat, 46—2,749—111,417; children’s, 42—4,490—96,026; orthopedic, 82— 
6,518-—26 960: isolation, 70—11,497—146,836; convalescent and rest, 97—6,579—32,608; hospital departments of 
institutions, "202—21,253—144,664; all others, 58—7,808—34,231; total in U. S., 6,280—1,468,714—15, 153,452. 
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or getting on or off passenger-carrying trains under conditions not constituting trespass are 
ecated, A pee sSengers on trains.’’ Other persons lawfully on railway premises in connection with th 
ourneys by railways are designated as ‘‘travelers not on trains.”’ 


 #Death totals in this column exclude subsequent fatalities due to lack of information. 


v 


‘The sum of the items in the preceding columns exceeds the figure in the ‘‘Total’’ column because of dupli- 


cation; e.g., employees killed in grade crossing accidents. 4 
ne §Including those occurring more than 24 hours after injury. 
_**Deaths to passengers on trains and travelers not on trains are combined. 


Distribution of Arrests by Sex, 1946 


Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


Offense charged Males Percent Females Percent Total Percent 
Criminal NGWIGIGO epee ose ss certo se uccse. coe 5,781 1.0 699 1.0 6,480 1.0 
BPR OODGNY eee Nl. cacy wacly sales saceces 18,106 3.1 874 1.3 18,980 2.9 
/ISEET Gos Rein Sag BGU CAREER a eee 46,925 8.1 4,358 6.3 51,283 rg) 
Burglary—breaking or entering................... 34,130 53) 873 1.3 35,003 5.4 
 Larceny—theft 49,390 8.6 7,328 10.7 56,718 8.8 
AUTO sthoftisswis so geug see 20,024 3.5 428 0.6 20,452 a} 
Embezzlement and fraud 11,476 2.0 1,311 1:9 12,787 2.0 
Stolen property; buying, receiving, etc 2,886 0.5 312 0.5 3,198 0.5 
ISON EPR nis sh wak vucicceen chee ts accieees 626 0.1 83 0.1 709 0.1 
Forgery and counterfeiting....................... §,519 1.0 868 1.3 6,387 1.0 
Rae Merete cats iG reine otiseisie oo voles eine wee 8,308 CCE NY ee Saat i, 8,308 1.3 
Prostitution and ‘commercialized WGG scene cccccer 3,935 0.7 6,316 9.2 10,251 1.6 
DINGTESOXEDIRDRSOS Es oN ya oisia Ail aiaichercv ec case ee 12,656 a2 3,600 5.2 16,256 25 
MARCONCIONUS AWS oi, wee coc cculivcecives occurs s 2,522 0.4 285 0.4 2,807 0.4 
Weapons; carrying, possessing, etc............... 11,565 2.0 500 0.7 12,065 19 
Offenses against family and children.............. 10,628 1.8 699 1.0 11,327 1.8 
TUBA WS MERC icicios ies. saels's elec snters bie 2 6,113 1.1 973 1.4 7,086 1.1 
Driving while intoxicated.................0...05. 29,777 5.1 1,183 17 30,960 4.8 
Road and driving laws...... HRANNSORK Gade ace Nico: 6,412 1.1 132 0.2 6,544 1.0 
Ral AVIOLAUONS on hws ty beyeciv eine here Ooch once: 79 = 2 x 81 = 
Other traffic and motor-vehicle laws............... 5,562 1.0 180 0.3 5,742 0.9 
DISBEGOHVICONUUCC atic lever aiciccies seek tclslewicten 38,480 6.7 5,819 8.5 44,299 6.9 
DBE KONRESS REN eric. 5. sictenie cmecr sia ban ss awake 137,883 23.9 12,885 18.7 150,768 23.3 
VEEL ISU PE eS charsys Ges eis Gisiels) accion a sraihiassve tie. ole 29,348 al 7,603 11.0 36,951 5.7 
RAID eM rein temeih. Gcbictere cies Slealts Sys etes 12,061 2.1 903 1.3 12,964 2.0 
PMS PMCID ae yer teeter se halve iyoietns olecinw Sie eraraeen 5 38,452 6.7 4,519 6.6 42,971 6.7 
NOUSESIOG RRP emir is ctctehaes ccanis ed sect Phoneenns 3,903 0.7 667 1.0 4,570 0.7 
ALN OtHON: OM ENSOSssirciss shar cnssssyes coals aeweile. 24,142 4.2 5,342 7.8 29,484 4.6 
SIGLAR ARE OStS SLOQO siren cri cikion ale cisuntuaneon ccsonies 576,689 100.0 68,742 100.0 645,431 100.0 


Total Arrests for Previous Years 


Year Arrests Year Arrests Year Arrests Year Arrests 
OSS ns ate 554,376 1940 sire ee 609,013 1942-2 pt ey 585,988 1984. nS ees 488,979 
DOSS sian ictse ne 576,920 bh 3 erie ate 630,568 1943 20 cance 490,764 1945 


ae seteiae ee 543,852 
*Less than 1/10 of 1 percent. i 


1941 1942 


War- -rela e 

nahie Sanhes } ie (CET ATS See el eee 8 eee Hoe 3,145 
Other Sa yea MAWES A cleo ore Soles oe ects ea 1,121 

MATER ES rari ic ticl ncaa) ALUN s Satna wicca wees ces 511 


Sock. SRE SARS ee 


POC e ee meee sweeter emer e rere nasa ares eraseee 


_ Other Federal offenses: 


_ Counterfeiting and forgery*.......................000. 1,848 = 1,289 824 522 536 673 — ss 8 
| Embezzlement and fraud*...............2.....22..00. 483 796 733 473 452-340 
MEIN CTANONMAWS 2s...) 5 Pate Bde <.55 oR cs Sand Jo dele cae 2,509 1,695 1,428 1,466 2,674 3,996 
- Juvenile Delinquency Actf............................ jee 428 478 488 834 911 
| LOL TG Sco: GAC GSE 3: 5, 6 ae GOORaer SNGABaE emeA 38 31 25 Woes Geo 20 
PWRMILIS WSO et 2c SAS Cee wef dcloel se ws’ 0 aoe siStas 12,036 10,123 8155 3,502 2,635 2,988 ~— 2, 
_ National Bank and Federal Reserve Act................ 129 161 110 74 67 +) 
MameNO-ALORMAWS © rect CRE = cio, accis 4 oe sale S10 0:8 wala 2)115: 9,596. 91,522. -1,241- 051306 et steer ae 4 
National Motor Vehicle Theft Act...................... 1,252) 1,498 1,623 1,150 1,079 1,072 1,997 3 
Theft from interstate commerce..................-.... 333 342 178 216 362 475 448 
Wanite: Slave dita: Act. tee oka’ «occ ~ cece ud does sone 150 357 359 376 255 209 157 a 
Government reservation, D. C., high seas territorial cases. 700 1,139 1,112 933 991 986 873 
| JUSS Spe cep ddcGRPeesn chug. coe SOSeSaeao Seesenec Saeca 1,871 1,772 1,419 1,370 1,392 1,757 1,965 — 
7 TOE betel enGe ee ane to an ae Ft DESO Re SaaS eae 23,464 21,227 17,966 11,853 12,614 14,612 15,307 — 


Total all offenses............... Rae Pee et eee 23,489 21,706 20,027 16,630 19,216 21,200 20,112 i 


fj 
£ *Figures for 1935-44 are greater than those previously published because postal-law violations, formerly — H 
shown as separate offense group, have been included. 
+Offenses committed by persons 17 years of age or under upon which action was taken under the 
_ Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act of 1938. 
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Methods of Execution in the United States 


New Jersey .......-- 


State Method State Method 

“GACY OF: 9 a'bs WI Ee a ee Electrocution New Mexico ........ Electrocution 

PATIZON Ge ekakec ci oie; 210 ~' ene Lethal gas News, York jeuce. 3 te Electrocution , 

PATKANSAS whee 6 <us oie 10 Electrocution North Carolina Lethal gas 

(Epis n aya ay et eo eae ee Lethal gas North Dakota ..... No death penalty 

WOIGEACOY seks oo clas Lethal gas Ohio: er ee Electrocution 

Connecticut ....... Electrocution Okan oma yee ee Electrocution 

DCIAWALC cttcia sin ne =e Hanging Orevons ss /yees ee Lethal gas 

EN Ge ci eeee iiss eons Electrocution Pennsylvania ...... Electrocution 

PLOTLE Bi afaptere oie-siee ore Electrocution Rhode Island ...... No death penalty 

Georgian... vost oe Electrocution South Carolina..... Electrocution 

TIGEHOK SBhg oho eae Hanging South Dakota ...... Electrocution 
BIIinOlsemert eee Electrocution Tennessee ......... Electrocution 

leas biehat: Wie, B.A tic ae oo Electrocution id K=>.4 1 fee eR 62) Electrocution 

SEO Widths, cpst.cd onset of toe Hanging ROCA I Ge oe core evant aie Hanging 

IEEE M Aine a en oon gor Hanging or shooting 

Kentucky ......-.. Electrocution VerMONG iN. sel Electrocution 

Bouisiana ~....3-.. Electrocution Wir giniai ren. hoe Electrocution 

iW Exh BoXs\"-16'5 AWS Sic Oe Or No death penalty Washington ....... Hanging* 

MarylanG! (22 20-2. 1-/-1 Hanging West Virginia ..... Hanging 

Massachusetts ..... Electrocution iWASCONSI Neer ee No death penalty 

Michigan fie k ssi. +. No death penalty Wyoming ane Lethal gas 

Minnesota .......-. No death penalty U.S. (Fed. Gov’t.) .. Hanging 

Mississippi ........ Electrocution HAT ASI ato Mara ctmiers oake Hanging 

MVIISSOUTL | Aer exele = 2,0 Lethal gas CanalsZ.onewnes riety Hanging 

Montana ......:.-- Hanging Hawaii weet erences Hanging 

INC DIAS ic iceiere' s Electrocution Puerto Rico ........ No death penalty 

Nevada /.....-..... Lethal gas Virgin Islands ..... Hanging 

New Hampshire .... Hanging *Jury can specify whether sentence shall be death 

Electrocution or life imprisonment. 


$.06 
05 
065 
.03 
-04 
.03 
.04 
.03 
.07 
06 
.06 Reciprocal 
ores .03 2 Reciprocal yes 
.04 at 60 days yes 
Seale 04 2 Reciprocal yes no 
.03 2 Reciprocal yes 
05 # Reciprocal yes 
.07 1 Reciprocal no no 
04 7 Reciprocal yes no 
50 Mar.15 yes 16 04 Sate Reciprocal yes yes 
R Jan. 1 yes 16 .03 7 Reciprocal® 9 no 
R Dec. 1 yes 14 .03 3 90 days - yes yes 
60 Dec. 1 yes 15 .04 Ges Reciprocal yes no 
55 Nov. 1 yes VW 06 1 3 no no 
R Jan. 1 yes 16 .02 Z Reciprocal no yes 
30 Jan. 1 yes 15 .05 . 30 days yes yes 
60 Jan. 1 yes 16 .05 3 yes 10 
R Dec.15 yes 16 -04 No limit , fo yes 
R Mar. 1 yes 16 .04 Reciprocal yes no 
45 Mar. 1 yes 17 .03 ae Reciprocal yes 6 
45 Jan. 1 yes 14 .05 1 90 days no yes 
50 Jan. 1 yes 18 04 gts Reciprocal yes no 
50 Dec. 1 yes 15 .06 gn Reciprocal yes yes 
50 Jan. 1 yes 16 .04 2 Reciprocal yes yes 
50 Mar. 1 yes 16 .04 3 Reciprocal yes yes 
- 45 Dec.21 yes 16 055 2 60 days no yes 
 Oregon.... 55 Dec.15 yes 16 .05 ac Reciprocal yes yes 
~ Pennsylvania 50 Mar.15 yes 18 .04 Reciprocal yes yes 
- Rhode Island............ 45 Mar. 1 yes 16 03 Reciprocal yes no 
' South Carolina 55 On issue yes 14 .06 a 90 days yes no 
- South Dakota........... 60 Jan. 1 no 15 -04 212 90 days yes yes 
- Tennessee.............. 50 Mar. 1 yes 16 .07 BAS 30 days yes 6 
BRROXAS ir essai Us nie olovis 60 Mar. 1 yes 16 .04 1 Reciprocal no yes 
Beta pet ating dese as 60 Dec.15 yes 16 .04 2 60 days no yes 
_ Vermon COE ashe ss 5 50 Mar. 1 yes 18 -04 ch Reciprocal yes no 
BV IGEN a svar cresssnvasts) otras 55 Mar.15 yes 16 .06 = Reciprocal yes yes 
_ Washington............. 50 Dec. 1 yes 16 .05 3 Reciprocal yes yes 
West Virginia............ 45 June20 yes 16 .05 2 90 days yes yes 
BAVISCONSIN., civisitrs views anes R On issue yes 16 04 ae Reciprocal yes yes 
SEW YOMING: fist Mclowe cess > 60 Jan. 1 no 15 .04 2 90 days no yes 


it 


SEE 


_. 1Applies to nonresidents. The term “reciprocal” means that the state will extend to a nonresident the iden- 


tical privileges granted by his home state to nonresident motorists. In some states visitors must register within 
a specified time. In most states persons who intend to reside permanently must buy new plates and secure new 
driving license at once, or within a limited period. Acquisition of employment or placing children in public 
School is often considered intention to reside permanently. 


3None on used cars. 

Until expiration of home registration. 

4Three months before current registration expires. 

SUse tax on new cars, first registration of used cars. 

6Bill of sale must be filed. 

7Excise tax. 

sPermit showing compliance with state compulsory liability insurance law must be obtained after 30 days. 
8State has compulsory insurance. 

10For cars not previously registered in state and for those being transferred to another owner. 
$15 maximum. 

Registry tax on first registration in state. 
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_ areas which comprise the system, as of June 3, 1947, are as follows: 


Type of area 


: ational Battlefield Parks... ............-.---2000ee. 
‘ational Memorial Parks...................2.....0. 
National Battlefield Sites......................0..... 

PRBBOMINStOUG SUES 051i ccG ae oe Seeks bio one 

RM ORSIETOTIONS a5 chek Js. a cig vis Cotte wh Son da cs 
BME MON EES 2 -5.. 65 0h 5 Fave Biya oh ok 
MEMERDILPOFKWAYS,. ~ oiniaia (sls Aviebes os 22 cei oie 3 ole Seok 
MANOMAL GCADHAL Parks. «2555 0koe 2 c<csengelcnas ceees 


alk 8,341.58 


Lands within 
exterior 
boundaries 
not federally 
owned 
(acres) 


Federal land 
(acres) 


Number 
330,249.63 
2,406.54 
412,343.86 
3,173.15 


11,346,729.64 


9,279,035.02 
24,013.50 


1,856.58 
805,577.65 


27,874.78 
20,775,082.27 


29, 731.36 
21,580,659.9 


National Parks 
Source: National Park Service. 


Area in 


Name, location and U. S. owner- 

year established ship, acres 
Acadia (Maine), 1919................ 28,420.21 
Big Bend (Texas), 1944.............. 691,338.95 
Bryce Canyon (Utah), 1928........... 36,010.38 
Carlsbad Caverns (N. Mex.), 1930..... 45,526.59 
Crater Lake (Oregon), 1902........... 160,290.33 
Everglades (Florida), 1947............ 270,720.00 
hlacier (Montana), 1910.............. 997,486.80 
3rand Canyon (Arizona), 1919........ 645,135.91 
jrand Teton (Wyoming), 1929......... 94,892.92 
sreat Smoky Mts. (N. C.-Tenn.), 1930.} 461,000.19 
dawaii (Territory Hawaii), 1916....... 173,404.60 
Jot Springs (Arkansas), 1921......... 1,019.13 
sle Royale (Michigan), 1940.......... 133,838.51 
kings Canyon (California), 1940....... 452,904.82 
-assen Volcanic (California), 1916..... 103,269.28 
Yiammoth Cave (Kentucky), 1936...... 50,547.51 
Viesa Verde (Colorado), 1906......... 51,017.87 
fount McKinley (Alaska), 1917....... 1,939,199.04 
Viount Rainier (Washington), 1899..... 241,524.77 
Mympic (Washington), 1938.......... 846,608.71 
att (Oklahoma), 1906............... 911.97 
focky Mountain (Colorado), 1915...... 252,626.19 
}equoia (California), 1890............ 385,100.13 
Shenandoah (Virginia), 1935.......... 193,472.98 
Vind Cave (South Dakota), 1903...... 26,573.62 
fellowstone (Wyoming-Montana- 2,213,206.55 

Idaho), 1872 

fosemite (California), 1890........... 756,440.62 
Gon (Utah), 191932 oo. cs. eee ee ee 94,241.06 


Outstanding characteristics 


Rugged seashore on Mt. Desert Island and adjacent mainland 

Mountains and desert bordering the Rio Grande 

Area of grotesque eroded rocks brilliantly colored 

One of the world’s largest known caves; spectacular flight of bats 
daily, in summer 

Deep blue lake in crater of inactive volcano 

Sub-tropical area with abundant bird and animal life 

Rocky mountains with many glaciers and lakes 

Mile deep gorge, 4 to 18 miles wide, 217 miles long, of which 105 
miles are within the park; fantastically sculptured 

Picturesque range of high mountain peaks 

Highest mountain range east of Black Hills; luxuriant foliage 

Spectacular volcanic area with two active volcanoes 

47 mineral hot springs said to have therapeutic value 

Largest wilderness island in Lake Superior; great moose herd 

Huge canyons; high mountains; giant sequoia trees 

Only recently active volcano in continental United States 

Vast limestone labyrinth with underground river 

Best preserved pre-historic cliff dwellings in United States 

Highest mountain in North America; large glaciers; big game 

Greatest single-peak glacial system in United States 

Finest mountain wilderness of Pacific Northwest 

Cold mineral springs with distinctive properties 

Section of the Rocky Mountains; 65 peaks over 10,000 feet 

Groves of giant sequoia trees; world’s oldest and largest living trees; 
includes Mt. Whitney, highest mountain in U. S. 

Tree covered mountains; scenic Skyline Drive 

Limestone caverns in Black Hills; buffalo herd 

World’s greatest geyser area; spectacular falls and canyon 


Mountains; inspiring gorges and waterfalls; giant sequoias 
Multicolored gorge in heart of southern Utah desert 


Name and location 


‘’ 


Abraham Lincoln (Kentucky) 


- Chalmette (Louisiana) 833.25 
Bf Colonial (Virginia) 7,233.46 
_ Morristown (New Jersey) 958.37 

3 ‘ 

Moy National Monuments 

_ Ackia Battleground (Mississippi) 49.15 

Andrew Johnson (Tennessee) 17.08 

Appomattox Court House (Va.) 968.25 

Arches (Utah) 33,769.94 

Aztec Ruins (New Mexico) 25.88 
- Badlands (South Dakota) 122,972.46 

Bandelier (New Mexico) 27,048.89 
Big Hole Battlefield (Montana) 200.00 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison 
(Colo.) 13,176.02 
Cabrillo (California) -50 
Canyon de Chelly (Arizona) 83,840.00 
Capitol Reef (Utah) 33,068.74 
Capulin Mountain (New Mexico) 680.42 
Casa Grande (Arizona) 472.50 
Castillo de San Marcos (Florida) 18.51 
Castle Pinckney (South Carolina) 3.50 
Cedar Breaks (Utah) 6,052.20 
Chaco Canyon (New Mexico) 18,039.39 
Channel Islands (California) 1,119.98 
Chiricahua (Arizona) 10,529.80 
Colorado (Colorado) 18,120.55 
Craters of the Moon (Idaho) 47,210.67 
Custer Battlefield (Montana) 765.34 
Death Valley (California) 1,850,565.20 
Devil Postpile (California) 798.46 
Devils Tower (Wyoming) 1,193.91 
Dinosaur (Utah-Colorado) 190,798.49 
El Morro (New Mexico) 240.00 


Father Millet Cross (New York) 01 


Fort Frederica (Georgia) 74.53 
Fort Jefferson (Florida) 86.82 
Fort Laramie (Wyoming) 214.41 
Fort Matanzas (Florida) 18.34 
Fort McHenry (Maryland) 47.64 
Fort Pulaski (Georgia) 5,427.39 
Fossil Cycad (South Dakota) 320.00 
George Washington Birthplace 

(Virginia) 393.69 
Gila Cliff Dwellings (N. Mex.) 160.00 
Glacier Bay (Alaska) 2,297,456.27 
Grand Canyon (Arizona) 196,051.00 
Gran Quivira (New Mexico) 450.94 
Great Sand Dunes (Colorado) 35,908.19 
Holy Cross (Colorado) 1,392.00 
Homestead (Nebraska) 162.73 
Hovenweep (Utah-Colorado) 299.34 
Jackson Hole (Wyoming) 173,064.62 
Jewel Cave (South Dakota) 1,274.56 
Joshua Tree (California) 655,961.33 
Katmai (Alaska) 2,697,590.00 
Lava Beds (California) 46,027.56 
Lehman Caves (Nevada) 640.00 
Meriwether Lewis (Tennessee) 300.00 
Montezuma Castle (Arizona) 783.09 
Mound City Group (Ohio) 57.00 
Muir Woods (California) 424.56 


. i ; 
Natural Scidaae (Utah) ‘ 
Navajo (Arizona) = 
Ocmulgee (Georgia) sae 
Old Kasaan (Alaska) A 
Oregon Caves (Oregon) ) 
Organ Pipe Cactus (Arizona) 328, 161 
Perry’s Victory Memorial (Ohio) 14 7 
Petrified Forest (Arizona) 85,303.63 
Pinnacles (California) 12,817.77 
Pipe Springs (Arizona) 40 00 
Pipestone (Minnesota) 115.60 


Rainbow Bridge (Utah) 160.00 
Saguaro (Arizona) 53, 669.24 
Scotts Bluff (Nebraska) 2,196.44 
Shoshone Cavern (Wyoming) 212.37 
Sitka (Alaska) 57.00 
Statue of Liberty (New York) 10.38 
Sunset Crater (Arizona) 3,040.00 
Timpanogos Cave (Utah) 250.00 
Tonto (Arizona) 1,120.00 
Tumacacori (Arizona) 10.00 
Tuzigoot (Arizona) 42.67 
Verendrye (North Dakota) 253.04. 
Walnut Canyon (Arizona) 1,641.62 
Wheeler (Colorado) 300.00 
White Sands (New Mexico) 140,247.04 
Whitman (Washington) 45.84 
Wupatki (Arizona) 34,853.03 
Yucca House (Colorado) 9.60 
Zion (Utah) 33,920.75 
National Military Parks 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
(Ga.-Tenn.) 8,146.33 
Fort Donelson (Tennessee) 102.54 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania 
County Battlefields Memorial 
(Virginia) 2,420.71 
Gettysburg (Pennsylvania) 2,463.46 
Guilford Courthouse (N. C.) 148.83 
Kings Mountain (South Carolina) 4,012.00 
Moores Creek (North Carolina) 30.00 
Petersburg (Virginia) 1,324.62 
Shiloh (Tennessee) 3,717.59 
Stones River (Tennessee) 323.86 
Vicksburg (Mississippi) 1,323.56 
National Memorial Park 
Theodore Roosevelt (N. Dak.) 27,756.78 
National Battlefield Park 
Richmond (Virginia) 684.44 
National Battlefield Sites 
Antietam (Maryland) 183.32 
Brices Cross Roads (Mississippi) 1.00 
Cowpens (South Carolina) 1.00 
Fort Necessity (Pennsylvania) 2.00 
Kennesaw Mountain (Georgia) 60.00 
Tupelo (Mississippi) 1.00 


White Plains (New York) 


ae 
(Minetachusetls). 
tic Campaign (Georgia) 


‘al Hall Memorial (New York) 49 
Raleigh (North Carolina) 16.45 
me of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(New York) 33.23 
opewell Village (Pennisyfranis) 848.06 
Jefferson National Expansion 
_ Memorial (Missouri) 82.58 
Manassas National Battlefield 
_ Park (Virginia) 1,604.57 
id Philadelphia Custom House 
_ (Pennsylvania) -79 
alem Maritime (Massachusetts) 8.61 
} anderbilt Mansion (New York) 211.65 
is 
7 National Memorials 
House where Lincoln died (D.C.) .05 
Kill Devil Hill Monument (N. C.) 314.40 
Lee Mansion (District of Columbia) .50 
Lincoln Memorial (D.C.) 61 
Lincoln Museum (D.C.) 18 


Mount Rushmore (South Dakota) 1,686.40 


iinet aed Aocatiog ey 0) ahs as 
Thomas Jefferson (D.C.) | 
Washington Monument (D. C. ) 


_ National Cemeteries — 


Antietam (Maryland) 
Battleground (District of ptehagaci nek 
Fort Donelson (Tennessee) 
Fredericksburg (Virginia) 
Gettysburg (Pennsylvania) 

Poplar Grove (Virginia) 

Shiloh (Tennessee) 

Stones River (Tennessee) 09); 
Vicksburg (Mississippi) 119.76 


Yorktown (Virginia) 2.91 

National Parkways ipo i 

Blue Ridge (Va.-N. C.) 38,911.50 

George Washington Memorial 
(Va.-Md.) 2,784.76 


Natchez Trace (Miss.-Ala.-Tenn.) 13,648.87 — 


National Capital Park 


National Capital Park (D.C.) 27,874.78 


‘New Echota Marker (Georgia) 92 
Elevations of Leading U. S. 
Location Feet 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 4,950 
Asheville, North Carolina 1,985 


Atlanta, Georgia 1,032 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 21 
Bar Harbor, Maine 240 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 3,102 
Carson City, Nevada 4,660 
Chautauqua Lake, New York 1,308 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 6,060 
Coeur d’Alene Lake, Idaho 2,131 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 5,980 
Concord, New Hampshire 244 
Crawford Notch, New Hampshire 1,891 
Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 350 
Denver, Colorado 5,280 
Flagstaff, Arizona 6,894 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado 5,748 
Grand Canyon So. Rim, Arizona 6,866 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 607 
Hot Springs, South Dakota 3,443 
Hot Springs, Virginia 2,195 
Jackson Lake, Wyoming 6,733 
Keene, New Hampshire 487 
Lake Champlain, New York 95 
Lake Erie 572 
Lake George, New York 322 
Lake Hopatcong, New Jersey 926 
Lake Huron 581 
Lake Michigan 581 
Lake Ontario 246 
Lake Placid, New York 1,864 
Lake Superior 602 

6,225 


Lake Tahoe, California-Nevada 


Health or Pleasure Resorts 
Feet 


Location 
Lake Winnepesaukee, New Hampshire 504 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 6,714 
Little Rock, Arkansas 300 
Los Angeles, California 300 
Luray, Virginia 819 
Marfa, Texas 4,695 
Miami, Florida 1t 
Monterey, California 360 
Moosehead Lake, Maine 1,023 
Natural Bridge, Virginia 136 
Niagara Falls, New York 603 
Oneida Lake, New York 370 
Palm Beach, Florida 20 
Pasadena, California 828 
Pensacola, Florida 39 
Phoenix, Arizona 1,083 
Reno, Nevada 4,490 
St. Petersburg, Florida 41 
Salt Lake City, Utah 4,390 
San Angelo, Texas 1,847 
San Antonio, Texas 660 
San Bernardino, California 1,049 
Santa Barbara, California 500 
Sante Fe, New Mexico 6,950 
Saranac Lake, New York 1,535 
Saratoga Springs, New York 314 
Schroon Lake, New York 807 
Sebago Lake, Maine 276 
Skyland, Virginia 3,606 
Tampa, Florida 72 
Tucson, Arizona 2,375 
Tupper Lake, New York 1,556 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 1,917 
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a Seventh-day Adventist.............. 213 181 394 2,212 2,500 4,712 


_ Protestant Episcopal................ 


ete eeee 
eee e eee ee 
eee eee e eee 


BIONN@Uee eee clelaacates sss. cy el oe 


TUL On Be wae: I 5 9 14 87 A 87 
Other denominations................ 181 141 322 1,708 1,511 3,219 


INOMIBECTATIGN Sone i sti cise che airs eave 3,226 2,669 5,895 37,034 24,520 61,554 


AS IN ARG i 11,547 18,583 30,130 214,463 243,305 457,768 


*Sex distribution of teachers for Roman Catholic schools revised since originally published. 


Public and Private Residential Schools for the Blind, Deaf, Mentally 
Deficient, and Delinquent, 1922 to 1940 
Source: U.S, Office of Education. 


—— 
States Schools States Schools 


Type and year reported* reported Pupils Type and year reported* reported Pupils 

Blind: Deaf (con’t.) 

SE 7 Be Poe Rega eee 39 48 4,634 CE ah SO ona See 45 79 15,366 

(7s PIT pant 41 or 5,245 iL ise AEA Renee aa 45 79 14,673 

LIST Sees as Gages sees. 41 55 5,530 

LOBE Nee eal) 41 55 5,851 || Mentally deficient: 

LORD SL Auta nue aries 40 50 5,870 19SG i aio ce atin ase 47 130 21,889 
Deaf: 1 OAS erate seas 46 104 21,806t 

1922ene See eG, 43 75 11,417 |} Delinquent: 

IN 74 Seeks bein eae aaa 44 76 13,928 TOSG Whi mraniceacsck eeele ees 49 154 31,174 

VISE) Wei <a Sree ae eee 45 83 14,854 1960 erste aro 49 142 29,109 


a ———————— 
*Includes District of Columbia. 
fIncludes only children reported for school work, 


Aeronautical Engineer 
Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Agriculture 
Bachelor of Applied Arts 
Bachelor of Architecture 
Bachelor of Business 
Administration 


Academic Degree Abbreviations 


Source: American Council on Education. 


G.L. 
G.N. 
G.Ph. 
HH.D. 
L.H.D. 
Litt.M. 
LL.B. 
LL.D. 
LL.M. 
M.A. 
M.Aero.E. 


M.C.E. 
M.C5S. 


M.F.A. 
M.Int.Med. 


M.M. 
M.Mech.Eng. 


M.Mus. 
M.N. 
M.P.H. 
M.R.E. 


M.R.P. 
M.S. 


M.Soc.Wk. 
M.Surgery 


eT ee eT I IPR re ene Oe ns ha a 


Graduate in Law 

Graduate Nurse 

Graduate in Pharmacy 

Doctor of Humanities 

Doctor of Humane Letters 

Master of Letters 

Bachelor of Laws 

Doctor of Laws 

Master of Laws 

Master of Arts 

Master of Aeronautical 
Engineering 

Master of Civil Engineering 

Master of Commercial 
Science 

Doctcr of Medicine 

Mechanical Engineer 

Master of Education 

Doctor of Medical Science 

Mining Engineer 

Master of Forestry 

Master of Fine Arts 

Master of Internal 
Medicine 

Master of Music 

Master of Mechanical 
Engineering 

Master of Music 

Master of Nursing 

Master of Public Health 

Master of Religious 
Education 

Master in Regional 
Planning 

Master of Science 

Master of Social Work 

Master in Surgery 

Master of Theology 

Doctor of Pharmacy 

Bachelor of Philosophy 

Pharmaceutical Chemist 

Doctor of Philosophy 

Graduate in Pharmacy 

Licentiate in Philosophy 

Master of Philosophy 

Doctor of Social Science 

Bachelor of Sacred 
Theology 

Doctor of Sacred Theology 

Master of Sacred Theology 


Colors of Academic Degrees 


(B.B.S Bachelor of Business 
Science 
(B.C.E Bachelor of Civil 
Engineering 
‘B.Ch.E Bachelor of Chemical 
Engineering 
B.D. Bachelor of Divinity 
‘B.Ed. Bachelor of Education 
‘B.E.E Bachelor of Electrical 
Engineering 
'B.F.A Bachelor of Fine Arts 
BJ. Bachelor of Journalism 
B.L. Bachelor of Letters 
B.Litt Bachelor of Literature 
B.Med Bachelor of Medicine 
B.Mus Bachelor of Music or in 
Music 
BN. Bachelor of Nursing 
B.Pharm Bachelor of Pharmacy 
B.Ph, Bachelor of Philosophy 
B.S. Bachelor of Science 
B.Th. Bachelor of Theology 
C.E. Civil Engineer 
Ch.E. Chemical Engineer 
D.C.E Doctor of Civil Engineering 
D.C.L Doctor of Civil Law 
D.C.S Doctor of Commercial 
Science 
D.D. Doctor of Divinity 
D.D.S Doctor of Dental Surgery 
D.Ed. Doctor of Education 
D.M.L Doctor of Modern 
Languages 
D.M.S Doctor of Medical Science 
D.P.H Doctor of Public Health 
D.R.E Doctor of Religious 
Education 
D.Sc. Doctor of Science 
D.V.M Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine 
E.E. Electrical Engineer 
E.M. Engineer of Mines 
E.Met Engineer of Metallurgy 
Agriculture Maize 
Arts and Letters White 
Commerce & Accountancy Drab 
Dentistry Lilac 
Economics Copper 
Education Light blue 
Engineering Orange 
Fine Arts, Architecture Brown 
Forestry Russet 
Humanities Crimson 
Law Purple 


Library Science 


Medicine 
Music 
Oratory 
Pharmacy 
Philosophy 


Physical Education 
Public Health 


Science 
Theology 


Veterinary Science 


Lemon 
Green 

Pink 

Silver gray 
Olive green 
Dark blue 
Sage green 
Salmon pink 
Golden yellow 
Scarlet 

Gray 


Louisiana 


Connecticut. ; 
Delaware. . 
D. C 


lowa.. 
Kansas.... 
Kentucky 


Maryland... 
Michigan...... 


Minnesota..... 


Mississippi. .... 


Missouri....... 
Montana....... 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey... 
New Mexico 


Oregon........ 
Pennsylvania... 


Rhode Island... 


South Carolina. . 


South Dakota. . . 


Virginia. ....... 
Washington... . 
West Virginia... 
Wisconsin. ..... 
Wyoming...... 


Bete eee 


eee eeee 
see eee 


bee eeee 


ste eeee 


tt eeaee 


se eeeee 


nee eee 


enactment — 


1915 
1899 


1909 


1874 
1889 
1872 
1907 
1864 
1915 
1916 
1887 
1883 
1897 
1902 
1874 
1896 
1910 
1875 
1902 
1852 
1871 
1885 
1918 
1905 
1883 
1887 
1873 
1871 
1875 
1891 
1874 
1907 
1883 
1877 
1907 
1889 
1895 
1883 
1915 
1883 
1905 
1915 
1890 
1867 
1908 
1871 
1897 
1879 
1876 


*Full-time public schools, 1943-44. 


Years 


1933-1934, . . 

1935-1936... 
1937-1938. ... 
1939-1940... 
1940-1941... 
1941-1942... 
1942-1943... 
1943-1944... 
1944-1945... 


Total 


26,434,193 


26,367,098 
25,975,108 
25,433,542 
25,296,138 
24,562,473 
24,155,146 
23,266,616 
23,225,784 


Source: Council of State Governments. 


Enrollment 


Elementary schools 


Boys Girls 
10,645,991 10,119,046 
10,455,192 9,937,369 
10,153,007 9,595,167 

9,681,465 9,150,633 

9,529,587 9,052,638 

9,336,067 8,838,601 

9,237,002 8,796,078 

9,081,270 8,631,826 

9,053,952 8,611,642 


100 days 
Full school year 


a 
; Reassinere, eriod ; 
compulsory Period of teacher* — 


Three-fourths school year 


Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 
160 days 

Full school year 
Full school year 
120 days 

Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 
120 days 

Full school year 
Full school year 
140 days 

Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 
80 days 

Full school year 
Full school year 
120 days 

Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 


Two-thirds school year 


Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 
80 days 

Full school year 
Full school year 
100 days 

100 days 

170 days 

Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 
120 days 

Full school year 


Secondary schools 
Boys 


Girls 


2,802,122 
2,948,765 
3,032,963 
3,257,952 
3,273,606 
3,089,434 
2,891,633 
2,953,356 
2,565,699 


2,867,034 
3,025,772 
3,193,971 
3,350,492 
3,440,307 
3,298,371 
3,230,433 
3,000,164 
2,994,491 


BS 
25.4 
26.0 
26.2 
20.5 
20.8 
22.3 
24.6 
24.5 
23.9 

22.9 
22.3 
27.3 
18.1 
18.1 
24.7 
25.1 
23.9 
28.9 
21.6 

. 26.0 
20.4 
28.9 
22.4 
16.5 
16.0 
20.9 
19.6 
21.1 
25.9 
23.0 
29.7 
15.0 
25.5 
24.1 
23.2 
24.5 
21.8 
24.1 
13.7 
25.3 
23.4 
27.2 
19.1 
26.5 
24.8 
23.5 
22.3 
17.8 


per. 


150,280,832 
63,313,220 
44,421,274 
32,409,278 s 


27,184,879 
83,375,790 
103,239,877 
52,143,011 
18,795,570 
53,379,145 
12,437,462 
22,429,710 
2,903,828 
6,894,178 
99,896,128 
10,540,917 
293,842,551 
47,465,131 
11,943,725 
124,932,416 
34,246,216 
22,177,036 
179,915,281 
12,054,867 
21,193,805 
12,762,860 
30,598,617 
88,683,208 
13,694,266 
5,354,487 
34,502,986” 
40,932,069 
33,528,068 
55,096,119 
5,981,530 


Source: U. S. Office of Education, 


Statistics of State School Systems, 1933 to 1945 


Expense 

High-school per pupil | Value of 

graduates in aan toe 
Boys Girls attendanse pupils 
396,016 440,909 $67.48 | $12,715,857 
447,409 484,874 74.30 22,595,179 
481,906 552,252 83.87 24,230,207 
538,273 604,973 88.09 25,614,116 
536,715 615,508 92.38 26,076,002 
535,156 626,043 98.31 27,012,724 
489,115 597,383 104.85 27,090,248 
393,418 559,836 116.99 23,987,277 
—944 ,536— 125.41 23,954,676 


1943-44 


. i Type of school by level 1919-20 1929-30 1933-34 1939-40 1941-42 ; 
Kindergartens: 
| 3 Public co: RAE See eee 481,266 723,443 601,775 594,647 625,783 697,468 
HIAMAED fate « acim wes os < Se af bc a50s)c 29,683 54,456 37,506 57,341 57,341 57,341 
Elementary 
Public bbe OGRE 3 5- AOS EAE or er 18,897,661 20,555,150 20,228,014 18,286,906 17,588,723 17,053,473 
VOLE Gee © Sp - E  Bas e e 1,455,878 2,255,430 2,333,191 2,106,030 2,084,653 2,021,618 
_ Total kindergarten and elem’y schools....| 20,864,488 23,588,479 23,200,486 21,044,924 20,356,500 19,829,900 
High Schools: 
LN eres Cacia tk oe ek Siew shine 2,200,389 4,399,422 5,669,156 6,601,444 6,387,805 5,553,520 
[Rae a Se ey Sars Se 213,920 341,158 360,092 457,768 483,195 420,961 
iownnigti schools £3 =. 0s... ese. s sau'els 2,414,309 4,740,580 6,029,248 7,059,212 6,871,000 5,974,481 
Normal schools and teachers colleges....... 135,435 176,462 136,184 177,045 144,945 74,379 
Colleges, univ., and prof. schools.......... 462,445 924,275 919.176 1,317,158 1,259,045 803,138 
Total higher education.................. 597,880 1,100,737 1,055,360 1,494,203 1,403,990 877,517 
Priv. comm. & bus. schools (day and eve.).. 335,161 179,756 102,286 634,546 488,112 488,112 
Professional Schools, Including Teacher-Training Institutions, 
1942 and 1944 
1944* 
Undergraduate Graduate Undergraduate Graduate 
Profession Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 
ASTICUITUT CL Scie sscisie stefecre es oe 26,124 490 1,855 64 4,096 554 887 90 
PICINCCELING . cre ciclonie «isto > ov x= 2,283 657 86 8 652 764 43 10 
POMMEICEs a =e aio cits sic'as 0.2% 3,148 615 22,431 30,666 1,574 641 
Denticthyse ss. --c aelasmecias ccs te 1OMaee ee. 10,012 147 108 oF 
Education........ 9,443 10,773 12,286 88,384 5,017 10,531 
Engineering 4,301 20 107,451 1,687 3,562 49 
BAN QUATUS os eirat cist wee siere's oe 15 21 1,345 6,421 33 88 
ROVOSU Ve mcpateaie deletes sis ee © Sts 96 wae aie 448 8 361. 7h1es See 
Home economics...........---- 399 = 22,110 1 417 36 =—-:17,558 1 372 
OUTNALISM aatseioe ss ss sfeic ae ieicie 17> 1,398 1,043 75 37 383 1,426 18 49 
MAWee carte ieee ces + clocetae # 19,177 1,236 350 33 5,893 1,285 133 34 
PIDTAGVISCIONCE: fora tsiejnic.-i «ese oie 1 161 1,003 63 147 72 888 16 108 
Medicinometsent ce: ciaiccnin esse oe 22,615 1,443 1,780 182 25,382 1,626 1,180 158 
IW URTS Bs Seagasdeeeaeaer noe 3,907 7,967 300 363 1,166 7,008 150 344 
NurSiNeaeeaciie ccc fos cate TOAST 217 tere weet 190 48 17,860 2 355 
BRATMACVsrnh cas teacod aa ek oie 7,548 1,102 129 14 2,921 1,376 75 12 
ARIGOIOY fee calorie ts sieeecawe ne wie 11,805 891 1,869 82 12,243 805 1,783 81 
Veterinary medicine............ 2,541 29 71 2 2,658 53 60 5 
Rota ares nce Sokeg 384,441 212,686 26,220 13,947 290,934 198,309 17,137 13,977 


*667 institutions. 


;Includes enrollments in professional schools not listed above. 


Sources (this page) : U. S. Office of Education. 


{ 


Be 
i 


F 
‘ 
, 
2 
‘2 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ehnols pupils teachers schools pupils teachers © 


Hh () 439,365 12,469 () 204,520 7,135 
Beis 406 98,562 ~—s-.2,804 68 24,330 897 


cssss.| 3,802 336,744 ~—-8,369 697 69,469 3,873 60.32 
-.....| 3,421 934,738 ~—-:26,724 605 380,876 18,466 162.66 
ee 1,892 137,079 5,126 299 45,126 2,054 114.74 A493 
ae 772 «165,646 = 4,759 121 78,491 3,049 143.64 253 ae 
aa NS 165 25,615 846 46 16,635 775 152.34 21 
Bee] 1,706. «265,705. 8,105 768 151,159 5,613 81.90 1,6 
pao 4,046 601,170 15,864 699 144,722 6,314 66.94 1 
= psn | 1012 82,602 «2,639 192 28729 «1.329 102.12 1,37 
oan 11,218 832,649 31,290 855. 326,515 14,860 152.91 2,172.05 
ae one 1,934 458,822 ~—‘11,656 830 169,555 8,923 119.77 1,911.214 
Se Fe se 9,171 238,608 «15,689 874 —- 215,634 6,136 116.08 1,289 
Steel 5.391 234.633 10.478 660 88,822 4,895 120.28 1,922.61 
at eee 5,116 449,248 12,212 576 85,572 4,735 62.00 1,325 
RRR SAPs has 1,996 370,098 10,3554 508 66,175 4,1614 98.04 1,506.364 
Bin. Pisce, [s0t498" © 215,811 > © 5,310 152 37,390 1,526 99.18 1.7484 
he ee 915 201,872 ~—+5,210 217 95,108 3,866 104.48 2,2554 
: ee 1,887 345,799 —«-13,4184 440 211,058 —-10,4254 146.70 2,3674 
Mae iy, akok Se 4,572 591,356 «19,717 616 348,872 12,791 128.88 2,296.86 
Sel, Ne eee 8196 326,022 11,910 645 162,524 7,776 132.00 2,0504 
Baise. ack: 3,914 468,074 ro) 754 71,176 9) 38.65 805.11 
ea. | 7,721 476,930 16,803 720 = 149,538 6,198 120.48 1,562 
1,480 68,137 3,365 187 25,389 1,326 33.35 1,702.08 
6,370 55,610 5,163 579 «174,537 6,963 140.32 1,461 
201 18,366 678 36 5,888 280 172.25 2,065 
566 48,927 2,0424 81 18,045 9874 129.71 2,008.034 
New Jersey............. 2,237 451,306 13,674 286 —«-172,802 7,525 186.71 2,467.16 
New Mexico............, 711-106, 322 (G) 123 22,149 ) 116.897 1,920.69 
ReaNew Yorke sk, 2... 00s. 5,229 1,255,199 43,537 1,001 576,664 29,542 208.38 2,350 
North Carolina......... 3,418 689,348 19,314 971 133,771 5,182 77.00 1,450 
North Dakota,........... 3,073 87,173 5, 1644 453 27,418 1,3644 123.06 1,417.254 
BOHR encsrae essa! 3,500 727,621 22,133 1,242. 407,950 —«:17,784 125.00 2,091.39 
Ber Oklahoma a vsss..ts~--.s 3,595 393,263 11,790 807 ‘116,946 6,073 86.00 1,623 
Ber Orog0ll..ccas ose oie. 1,302 192,361 5,134 234 62,393 2,105 148.82 2,186 
 Pennsylvania............ 8,623 958,096 34,7414 | 1,210 563,117 24,7064 152.60 2,1354 
Rhode Island............ 311 56,685 1,997 60 37,661 1,836 138.03 2,150.20 
South Carolina.......... 3,496 353,897 11,377 459 94,347 3,894 58.00 1,141 
South Dakota........... 3,600 84,826 5,358 326 29,005 1,723 139.91 1,498.78 
Tennessee. ............. 4,907 492,776 14,630 489 103,010 5,060 69.77 1,312.51 
TOAST ee 3,806 968,741 28,090 2,150 278,799 ~—«:13,197 120.00 1.593 
Utahbnanittis ccc ies >. 362 86,154 2,318 135 58,619 1,951 126.68 1,955 
Warmontsessy.c.c cee evs 879 38,089 1,735 87 14,318 675 118.25 1,436.76 
Virginideee aca ts. 3,230 426,595 12,859 560  —- 131,728 6,260 90.25 1,516 
Washington............. 1,238 261,984 7,160 358 —«:120,687 4,288 181.29 2,422.78 
West Virginia............ 4,229 283,989 + —-10,010 380 126,684 5,094 87.62 1,672 
Wisconsin?.............. 6,228 343,369 «14,039 460 141,665 6,146 127.00 1,705 
Wyoming............... 426 40,628 1,722 123 13,370 796 173.99 1,691.34 


1Total for both elementary and secondary schools is 3,914. 21946—-47. 3194445, 
Supervisors. STotal for both elementary and secondary schools is 15,164, and includ 
visors. ®Total for both elementary end secondary schools is 3,810. 71943—44. 


4Includes Principals and 
es Principals and Super- 


Educational Reorganization in U. S. 
Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Since about 1910, a very important re- of secondary school, there has been evolved 
organization of the upper years of the a six-year elementary school dealing with 
public school systems in the United States the fundamental tools and skills, a three- 
has taken place. Instead of the traditional year junior high school with a greatly en- 
educational organization consisting of eight riched course of study designed to meet 
years of elementary school and four years the special biological and psychological and 


pee 


ing th 
‘more system a 6-3. as school system, 


ereas but a8 cities | The final result of such a reorg: 


i organized junior high schools before will be not only a kindergarte 
00, and but ten cities before 1910, 198 school system, or possibly a k: 
ties had organized such schools by 1915, 
cities by 1920, 704 cities by 1924 and dropping of the first two years « 
1,109 cities by 1927, hundreds more since. from the traditional college and th 
Another administrative reorganization, formation of the universities of 
and one of great importance to the future into what continental European | 
° f public education in America, is the ex- sities have for long been—a Bidvets 
tension upward of the public school system 
to include the 13th and 14th years of year. _ 


[ | 
if ° 
; Junior College Enrollment, 1919 to 1944 3 
t Source: U.S. Office of Education. sia 
§ Y 

Total Publicly controlled Privately controlled 3 
‘Year Number Enrollment Number Enrollment Number Enrollment — 
1919-20........... 52 8,102 10 2,940 42 5162) 0 
929-30 os. dies 277 55,616 129 36,501 148 — 19,115 
_ ESS See 415 102,453 187 70,557 228 31,896 
wy Ee oa 453 121,510 209 82,041 244 39,4595 ane 
1939-40........... 456 149,854 217 107,553 239 A230) reer 
[ee ee 461 141,272 231 100,783 230 40,489 e 
“iN | Sepa ea 413 84,616 210 56,439 203 28,177 Pi 


Degrees Granted by Institutions of Higher Education, 1943-44 
Source: U. S. Office of Education. 


Bachelor’s 
Schools of 
Professional arts and 
Field schools sciences Master’s Doctor's 
ef | 
INGE ATG; SCIONCOS cos kote ike a inisie Forel dle «Said anise * alesse [ie min kv wns s 45,639 5,701 1,465 
Professions: 
IRGTICUIEUR OG Ags soaps cata os leone waite ci ersiaieinie Vie ein of 1,100 71 184 95 
Architecture DOSE rie i hcameces 46 6 
COMMCICO sicko cased as eee Sars 5,383 2,767 262 2 
Dentistry scree eee oe Ge ena enema pes v's AeA ie eld TA A Cy pegitd melee wit A be, 
EGUCAUORS Geren cae a than eee sre R eS clnvesh 5's 22,223 4,276 5,108 359 
BligineGNING hance ew casino note etree voce 12,165 620 681 81 
ERRe arts ee ee rr ok eros afaier!as ridelane's 487 1,255 a 2 
Botestryio tira ae tae: esata ie eee leis sista g= SLs foe RET Oe ee cranes 
Home ECONOMICS 2 Secon, chee aetals seco Sees ellen nee 3,856 2,796 145 2 
STE NS 0 eee tee BOSer bbe Seem INA soar mermaids 386 511 18 i 
eae ee eee ah ee aig tole ese woes goes 1394 ol ee ear ceae 43 24 
Library, SCIONCO.<ct2 fe ceases act ecriniee we seems wee = 599 255 pa Weetg least 
hoa tid |i ages GOS an Spe ao aorodaraepaea GAY {Pees Ieee 134 40 
SIM re ae ets Oe wre Clase efele isfeterond Sears 1,045 1,474 320 8 
NUKSIND She eeter ee rcs Sobek fvielsls wi cinis slates 786 405 67 5 eos 
Phatimacyecncs can 2 so sce ecte ce ties leielto erin ues ab Fig ee Oi eee 22 x} 
FINBGIOBV =< sc af eeia ee telat aap eciue Seles > sisiaiste bee hee a 
NISL ATATATA/TIOCTONING CoMe oe oo merit aces otitis wise cr ay OPO POO Fer sinewers ne! MO aioeon ere de eescronie 
Other. p y Meee) A REE A HOE Hie BOBO eae ra] Ber ee Miia. 6 156 97 
Total professionS..........-....eee essere teeter eee settee 65,758 14,478 7,713 840 
65,758 60,117 13,414 2,305 


Granidilotalene ee en atch th eco sec icis steieine Colinas 


sea pa aa LE ee ee 


Arse phate ti 


pas 


= 1927. tage 129- 
‘a7 1928 --1930" 
1,000 
919 928 954 
824 834 861 
ate 754 779 825 
High School : 
. etnies (G42. 677. 714. + 736 760! < 770" “7809786 | 792 elses 
OMe is cecaec sc 509. «4552 «588 «~Sss«iG2ksti“‘<é‘«wTC*;‘«‘wSZ:=:*C;*C‘CGSRC C ittCACC(‘«iw SOCAL 725 
OETA a ras A210 453'—i—i‘iBH CC (sSCBSC«*SCZSC (GéCd2QsCKG—(iiTOsCi«*HCSC(tsC«iSC(‘t;C 
(Nhe oR ape Re et 370 400 415 432 454 #463 481 510 489 512 466 
| Graduates... S160 ar.d33, «355° 4378. 903! AIT © 2432 gS | 462-7 467 eee 
Year of graduation...| 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
College 
{Agha ae T1129 195 Sw SF sy 139 mS bd | GONE 1427 e129 119 sal 
Graduates....... 56 60 65 69 70 69 69 AT vce’ 1) Deeb kien 


: Year of graduation...] 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 .... 


*Fourth grade in 11-grade system; fifth grade in 12-grade system. 


7 \ 
White and Negro Statistics in Selected States, 1944 
Source: U.S. Office of Education. 

sina Average days Average annual 

. attended by Instructional Salary of 

Enroliment* each pupil staff teachers} 

State White Negro White Negro White Negro White Negro 

MrAlapamatecesteacc tes occ 413,567 228,468 138.4 137.9 13,983 6,001 $1,158 $ 661 — 
IAT KANSAS vn tl nace cheers ceive 300,898 99,999 132.7 111.8 9,833 2,654 924 555 
PRtaWale sete ee kc cat 34,356 6,876 158.4 152.0 1,401 253 1,953 1,814 
District of Columbia......... 54,132 38,055 146.2 151.1 2,085 1,243 2,610 2,610 
LIC EL Per ee ee re 257,004 98,648 152.7 145.3 10,066 3,341 1,530 970 
ANI BIAnea rics. 5 Sciectee «ds 426,126 256,023 143.9 127.2 15,524 7,642 1,123 _ 515 
LCULUTLS fs 5 RAB 488,278 37,166 125.4 138.0 16,628 1,412 rede whats 
MOUISIAHAD ES Le ook loca bc 269,347 163,248 149.8 131.5 10,171 4,360 1,683 828 
Marylantinistcontheisiscc cess 222,800 59,247 164.4 156.8 7,165 1,757 2,085 2,002 
MUSSissipplie ye cence aivies.« o1siacs 275,097 272,495 135.8 104.6 9,188 6,499 1,107 342 
IVIPSSOUT Rie reno o's emigre lek 584,004 47,814 154.0 152.5 22,137 1,560 1,397 1,590 
North Carolina............. 568,919 256,634 161.4 152.7 18,519 7,410 1,380 1,249 
NO KIAMOUNE seit crcrclernusles. <5 « 427,418 36,474 140.3 150.4 15,660 1,475 1,428 1,438 
South Carolina............. 249,042 204,942 145.9 124.2 9,306 6,007 1,203 615 
LICTCRS OLS Bdnes Ae Se 503,686 102,734 134.6 139.7 17,256 2,980 1,071 1,010 
WOXAStreret al estes Oop esses 1,043,438 199,547 141.9 128.6 38,512 6,590 1,395 946 
WAT BUNA aRialets: sists ersic;sjes «a.» 391,937 142,841 155.3 151.1 13,870 4,370 1,364 1,129 
WestVirginian win ..iecevs.s 383,549 25,531 151.3 157.1 14,325 999 dele eee 

MGI Mer cha dstaac ects 6,893,598 2,276,742 145.0 133.4 245,629 66,553 t t 
*El t d di hools. Includ ' 

i en and: gerne ne, Ss ay Ne ts — es supervisors, principals and teachers. tAverage salary 


Vocational and Special School Enrollment, 1944 
Source: U.S. Office of Education. 


Trade and Home Distributive 
Type of school Agriculture industry economics education Total 
VON Serictctien me rretcte Sor aie aia e.etste ete cece 183,880 27,717 233,650 86,802 532,049 
Patt=tineimoa. satiienteh ce tose sieges 16,139 345,259 65,650 94,707 521,755 
CALEDON and Gta ROS ECAR PE SEED 269,940 170,177 5075215 ee eauemeees 947,332 


Mota eiscntaeicer steer ete secan 469,959 543,153 806,515 181,509 2,001,136 


adership: Omicron Delta Kappa. 


segal: Order of the Coif......... 
fledical: Alpha Omega Alpha..... 


flusic: Pi Kappa Lambda *.. 
thysics: Sigma Pi Sigma . . . 


aremedical: Alpha Epsilon Delta.. 


scholarship: Phi Beta Kappa 
Phi Kappa Phi........... 
xcientific: Sigma Xi * 
*Men and women. 


counting: Beta Alpha Psi...... 
divertising: Alpha Delta Sigma . . 


gricultural Education: 


Alpha Tau Alpha.............. 
wchitecture: Alpha Rho Chi... .. 
CT a a a 


uisiness Administration: 


Alpha Kappa Psi.............. 
Delta Sigma: Pi. 52. 0.5.22 
Sramics: Keramos............- 
hemical: Alpha Chi Sigma...... 


sntistry: Alpha Omega .... 


Delta Sigma Delta............ 


MOL OMOLA-505 eSoidcaae os 


a -PSIPA 285.35 teas. 


Jucation: Kappa Phi Kappa 
Phi Delta Kappa ......... 


Phi Epsilon Kappa............ 
Phi Sigma Epsilon..........-.. 
BMP OISINa Piste cre betta sles 


Sigma Tau Gamma... 
ectrical Engineering: 


Kappa Eta Kappa............. 
agineering: Sigma Phi Delta .... 
ibneta Taj. sa aces Sees 


aglish: Sigma Tau Delta... 


urnalism: Sigma Delta Chi..... 
sgal: Delta Theta Phi.......... 
Gamma Eta Gamma..........- 
Phi Alpha Delta .............-. 
Phi Beta Gamma.............. 
Bhi:Delta Pierce oo cles. = 
Sigma Delta Kappa...........- 
Sigma Nu Phi.............--- 
Tau Epsilon Rho..........-.-- 


athematical: Pi Mu Epsilon 
edical: Alpha Kappa Kappa 


Aipha Mu Pi Omega.........-. 
Buy Sigma: NU: eecrdicsaw oe 


Phi Alpha Sigma......... 


Phi Beta BEAR, See Mase eatgau, 


Phi Delta Epsilon ............. 
Phi Lambda Kappa............ 
Phi Rho Sigma............... 
Theta Kappa Psi............-- 


pr 


caer ‘ Mar aS : 
fins =o pt Fae oe 
Honor Societies 


114,400 49 
11,958 24 
45,506 77 
6,500 94 
22,516 51 
4,500 36 
14,290 52 
6,000 37 
16,500 47 
3,000 21 
4,800 38 
5,100 36 
91,000 147 
49,000 50 
45,000 97 


Professional Fraternifies 


4,456 2 
5,796 23 
2,742 17 
2,450 5 
2,464 ul 
18,487 45 
17,500 43 
900 6 
17,940 44 
7,200 33 
13,526 32 
22,000 32 
17,000 25 
11,500 35 
37,475 55 
4,190 18 
3,800 17 
3,461 15 
8,560 30 
1,100 5 
1,631 6 
9,489 23 
7,620 77 
13,314 45 
20,150 50 
6,758 23 
16,350 43 
1,450 9 
34,948 57 
9,373 26 
3,200 14 
1,800 13 
10,128 43 
21,398 42 
227 1 
22,652 41 
1,900 4 
17,404 40 
28,841 65 
8,500 47 
3,800 12 
17,300 29 
8,660 12 


? Active Date 
Members chapt. founded 


1913 
1904 
1885 
1908 


1923 © 


1921 
1914 
1902 
1902 
1918 
1921 
1926 
1776 
1897 
1886 


1919 
1913 


1920 
1914 
1909 


1904 
1907 
1902 
1902 
1907 
1882 
1892 
1889 
1922 
1906 
1913 
1910 
1916 
1920 


1923 
1924 
1904 
1924 
1909 
1901 
1901 
1902 
1922 
1869 
1914 
1903 
1919 
1903 
1888 
1891 
1882 
1886 
1891 
1889 
1904 
1907 
1890 
1879 


Correspondence address oe Fees 
Prof. E. W. Hills, State Univ. of fowa, lowa City 
C. A. Sjogren, 201 S. 30th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 
R. H. Nagel, U. of Tennessee, Knoxville ae 
Dr. L. Crocker, Denison U., Granville, Ohio = 
Dean R.E. Glos, Miami U., Oxford, Ohio 


Dean R. W. Bishop, U. ‘of Cincinnati, Ohio =a 
E. W. Puttkammer, U. of Chicago, ill. oF 
J. J. Moore, 55 E. Washington St., Chicago, mM. a3 
H. B. Kolling, De Pauw U., Greencastle, Ind, 
Dr. M. W. White, Penn. State College, State College, P; 
Dr. M. L. Moore, 3853 Lakewood, Detroit, fiche : 
5 East 44th St., New York, N.Y. 

L. R. Guild, 40 Hazel Dr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. G. A. Baitsell, Yale U., New Haven, Conn. 


H. W. Kendrick, U. of Colorado, Boulder 
M. E. Gross, U. of Missouri, Columbia 


Prof. M. C. Gaar, U. of Louisiana, Baton Rouge ig 
V. L. Annis, U. of So. California, Los Angeles = 
V. F. Smith, 306 Marvin Hall, Lawrence, Kans. 


531 Temple Court Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

222 W. AdamsjSt., Chicago, III. 

Dr. P. G. Herold, Missouri School of Mines, Rolla 

J. R. Kuebler, 5503 E. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dr. W. Rich, 200 Cranford PI., Teaneck, N. J. 

Dr. P. G. Puterbaugh, Route 5, Peru, Ind. 

59 E. Madison St., Chicago, III. 

Dr. H. W. Oppice, 1002 Wilson Ave., Chicago, II. 

F, A. Peake, 608 Seventh Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

P. M. Cook, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, III. 

A. Romeiser, 2437 E. Riverside Dr., Indianapolis, Ind. 
606 Union Bank Bidg., Davenport, lowa 

R. L. Hornbake, Box 125, Beltsville, Md. 

D. K. Winebrenner, 2912 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


L. E. Sabine, 4832 Washburn Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
6415 N. Maplewood Ave., Chicago, III. 

E. J. Schrader, Box 244, Reno, Nev. 

Prof. J. Q. Owen, State Teachers College, Wayne, Nebr. 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

A. L. Doud, Box 236, Douds, lowa 

3-F Alder Drive, Baltimore, Md. 

J. K. Dahme, 1706 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Wash., D. C. 
F. 0. Roth, 5820 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Col. L. W. DeMuth, 2237 Sixth St., Boulder, Colo. 

C. W. Holder, 908 Odd Fellow Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
1755 Q Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

1. J. Kopf, 700 Bailey Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. S. Goid, Bucknell U., Lewisburg, Pa. 

Dr. A. B.. Landrum, 121 S. Sixth St., Columbus, Ohio 
Dr. G. L. Hoffman, Jr., 133 S. 36th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. S. Graves, 90 The Highlands, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Dr. J. R. Van Meter, 7822 Spring Ave., Elkins Park, Pa. 
Box 722, Morgantown, W. Va. 

103 W. Brookwood Drive, Valdosta, Ga. 

Dr. J. A. Marks, 121 E. 60th St., New York, N. Y. 

Dr. H. Epstein, 401 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. C. H. W. Ruhe, 533 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Box 5901, Bethesda Branch, Washington, D. C 


rae PAINT Miho 
hi Delta Chi 


Lambda Omicron Gamma®..... 
Phi Sigma Gamma?........... 
Psi. Sigma Alpha.............. 
AD Sigma Sigma Phi4............ 
MPR ROLARES Ae ccc. sca casio cle cine 
_ Pharmaceutical: Kappa Psi....... 
4 Scientific: Chi Beta Phi*........ 
Veterinary: Alpha Psi........... 


_ 4Men’s Masonic Club. 


RUPAISHACHIORNO.! see ve. gens on 
BepAlpha:Delta:Phise sc... 0... oi 
’ Alpha Epsilon Pi................ 
Alpha Gamma Rho.............. 
Alpha Kappa Lambda........... 
Alpha Lambda Tau.............. 

Se Aiphal Ral Deltas. oc ccs ee ve 
Alpha Sigma Phit.............. 
Alpha Tau Omega............... 
Beta Sigma Rho................ 
REET) a Ron cos aS aeOEee ae 


Delta Kappa Epsilon............. 
DITOR EM ea cart ter tis herrevscatess's g.s\0's 
Del ialeShisrce: Ars pcsteys s'<m oin.s: ce 3 
Delta Sigma Pil. ace cant. le aise 
DeltarVatn Delta... cs. .e cece 
Delta os ONccccteyu is vce enc fb 
MACIUMGU SBI wich ctahasia eas sie: gyeie-e s oe 
(ECM CT ULLCL TT OR Sins Onin Ss ee 
Gamma lota Alpha (Veterans)... . 
Kappa Alpha Order.............. 
Kappa Alpha Society............ 
Kappa Delta Rho................ 
RATIDEANG ene iit n civicuis, cus sreicie ove 
IKE PNARSIGINE sc vurstiere ccaic crac «nye 
Kappa Sigma Kappa............. 
Lambda Chi Alpha.............. 
FARIA DS Nesiene civinly = cet sco ee’ s 
ds US OC) TL ec 
BEEESHON Plax bisaties «Aisi s ae. ¢ 
Phi Gamma Delta............... 
PURINE To} (Fs Ses ic SS eee 
RDGREDDALESI crite ssce lectin ore gases 
RuliKappa SIGMA tess css. cscs. 
PAE AD PArTAy tates crt. csc arcs ee 
Pa MU Deltae. tes grat. 6 cesses «10 
Phi Sigma Delta.....:.......... 
Phi Sigma Kappa............... 
PolKappaiAlphasscs...... eas 
BIURAD DAUR Meare stactar:s ea ticcete octets 
Le LT 00 17) Ie ee 
PSigUpSilOn ate nace celsieciee oe ok 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon............ 
Sigma Alpha Mu................ 
Sigma Chi 


2Men’s Social. 


~ 
PAOWUAAMHH AANA 


aw 
_ Oo 
“Non 


8Men’s Professional Social. 


«, Chicage ; 
Dr. E. Hendrix, Vincennes, Ind. vie 
‘Dr. S. Katz, 4405 13th Ave., Brooklyn, a 
R. P. Hollenback, 3134 N. High St., rues 
Dr. R. P. Armbruster, 218 W. Madison St, Pontiac 
Dr. C. F. Rauch, 27 Park View, Logan, Ohio 
Dr. C. R. Starks, 1459 Ogden St., Denver, Colo, 
Dr. M. A. Tengblad, 2356 W. 63rd St., Chicago, I. 
Dr. S. Kaufman, Highland Mills, N. Y. 
Dr. E. B. Whitmer, 5 N. Gore Ave., Webster Groves, 
Dr. J. W. Hayes, 203 W. Fifth St., East Liverpool, Ohio 
Dr. H. D. Pearson, 252 W. 10th St., Erie, Pa. ‘ 
Dr. C. Britton, 129 E. Grand River Ave., E. Lansing, Mich, 
R. S. Kelley, 179 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. :) 
A. D. Calihan, Jr., 102 Oak Lane, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
E. T. Booth, 39th St. and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, * 


4Men’s Service Honorary. 


Social Fraternities | 


12,530 22 
6,643 18 
21,650 27 
5,000 28 
11,481 31 
2,204 6 
3,400 9 
3,730 16 
18,075 57 
47,381 95 
2,200 9 
54,801 91 
16,659 33 
14,000 24 
14,500 37 
27,470 47 
5,000 15 
3,450 9 
12,912 40 
39,191 73 
26,000 61 
2,641 8 
1,500 55 
30,500 65 
2,765 8 
4,500 4 
3,500 13 
54,711 110 
1,200 10 
37,000 116 
4,312 21 
63,564 108 
7,024 31 
41,700 74 
6,205 21 
32,826 50 
14,388 39 
13,101 43 
4,625 ul 
4,800 19 
18,575 42 
32,170 30 
10,434 31 
8,053 36 
14,800 28 
65,993 114 
8,500 38 
55,000 103 


1904 
1895 
1832 
1913 
1904 
1914 
1916 
1914 
1845 
1865 


7530 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 4 
225 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. Bs 
347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 7 
4N. Eighth St., St. Louis, Mo. 

S. Bull, 706 Michigan Ave., Urbana, II. 

Dr. H. G. DeKay, 711 Meridian, West Lafayette, Ind. 
Dean H."G. Prince,"Presbyterian College, Clinton, S. C. 
Room 505, 1430 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
34 N. Franklin St., Delaware, Ohio 

S. D. Daniels, 627-29 E. Green St., Champaign, III. 

c/o D. S. Galton, 21 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

E. M. Brown, 900 Traction Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 

312 Connally Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 

1705 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

16 S. Clinton St., lowa City, lowa 

Yale Club, 50 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 

15 William St., New York, N. Y. 

J. A. Mason, 270 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

218 Woolworth Bidg., Springfield, Ohio 

333 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

271 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

H. K. Wilson, 256 E. Irvin Ave., State College, Pa. 

R. W. Hahn, 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 

85 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

303 Martin Brown Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 

C. E. West, 522 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 

443 Grove St., Rahway, N. J. 

3900 S. 11th Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

W. W. Kergan, Box 150, Carmel, Calif. 

G. R. Jefferson, Box 609, Fairmont, W. Va. 

2029 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

608 Court Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 

18 W. Church St., Oxford, Ohio 

520 Lewis Tower, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1001 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

435 Commercial Square, Cincinnati, Ohio 

C. F. Williams, 1940 E. Sixth St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Room 404, 1500 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. J. Young, Oxford, Ohio 

M. W. Roberts, Alfred, Maine 

47 W. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 

E. F. Schoening, 10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, If. 

771 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

33 Virginia Bldg., Richmond, Va. 

1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

E. T. Richards, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1856 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ill. 

100 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


tCombined with Alpha Kappa Pi in Sept., 1946. 


Tau Epsilon Phi ato atin ok oe 
‘au Kappa Epsilon....... Aapee SS 
‘Theta Chi aisiniethisialé (cls ie-n's @, 0 sale © 
Theta Delta Chi.. ‘ 
Theta Kappa Phi... pg 
Theta irene a. cbawee's Souris Sass 
Triangle co CAC RBE Roce Seen ee 


Chemical: lota Sigma Pi ........ 
Engineering: Pi Omicron ........ 

Freshmen: Alpha Lambda Delta. . 
Home Economics: Omicron Nu.... 
Leadership: Mortar Board........ 
Literary: Chi Delta Phi.......... 
Nursing: Sigma Theta Tau....... 
Scientific: Sigma Delta Epsilon... 
Social Service: Phi Kappa Theta... 


Advertising: Gamma Alpha Chi... 
Architecture: Alpha Alpha Gamma 
.Art: Sigma Lambda ............. 
Business: Kappa Pi Sigma....... 
»Commerce: Phi Chi Theta........ 
Phi Gamma Nu.............-. 
»Commerce-Journalism: 
Epsilonieta PM ac, selec) sies.--.c 
WDentistry: Upsilon Alpha........ 
Drama: Omega Upsilon.. : 
Education: Alpha Sigma Alpha .. 
Alpha Sigma Tau ...........-- 
Delta Sigma Epsilon........... 
Kappa Delta Epsilon..........- 
Pi Kappa Sigma.............- 
Pi Lambda Theta............. 
‘Sigma Sigma Sigma..........- 
Theta Sigma Upsilon.......... 
iFine Arts: Phi Mu Gamma....... 
Graduate: Phi Delta Gamma...... 
Home Economics: 
Kappa Omicron Phi.........-.- 


Phi Upsilon Omicron........-.. 
Nournalism: Theta Sigma Phi..... 
egal: lota Tau Tau............. 

Kappa Beta Pi..............-- 

PhiWelta. Deltas. <csccs 0.0» 
Medical: Alpha Epsilon lota...... 
Medical Technology: 

Alpha Delta Theta............ 
usic: Delta Omicron.........-. 

Mu Phi Epsilon.............-- 

Sigma Alpha lota............- 
Music and Speech: Phi Beta..... 


Nursing: Alpha Tau Delta........ 
steopathic: Axis........-..-.-- 
| Delta Omega.........--.0--0- 


Sororities 


1137 E. Jersey St., Elizabeth, N. i 

M. Shutzman, 230 N. Franklin St., Wilmington, Det 
Dr. W. M. Brown, Box 157, Grand Central Station, N 
N. Rosing, 81 Reade St., New York,.N. Y. 0 
Maj. S. S. Suntag, Fordham Univ., New York, N. Y. 
631 E. Green St., Champaign, Ill. 

435-39 Broad Street Bank Bldg., Trenton, N. J. 
665 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

26 Institute Rd., Worcester, Mass. Wee Y 3, 
5473 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 

C. R. Little, Box 153- M, R.R. 508, Cincinnati, Ohio 

45 W. 45th St., New York, N.Y. 

31 E. 39th St., New York, N.Y. ue 


Honor Societies 


19 


1900 
1946 
1924 
1912 
1918 
1919 
1922 
1921 
1926 


Dr. H. M. Crawford, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
M. R. Carls, R. D. 1, Alleghany, N. Y. 

Dean L. Spragins, Southern Methodist U., Dallas, Texas 
C. M. Young, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mrs. H. Reisner, 214 Prince Sty Alexandria, Va. 

Mrs. W. A. Brown, 404 N. Benton Ave., Helena, Mont. 
M. James, School of Nursing, Indiana U., Indianapolis 
Dr. F. L. Naylor, U. of Washington, Seattle ; 

5746 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Professional Sororities 


1920 
1922 
1923 
1945 
1924 
1924 


1927 
1918 
1904 
1901 
1899 
1914 
1933 
1894 
1910 
1898 
1921 
1898 
1923 


1922 


1909 
1909 
1925 
1908 
1911 
1890 


1944 
1909 
1903 
1903 
1912 


1921 
1899 
1904 


1433 E. Marquette Rd., Chicago, III. 

C. Avis, 6659 Kingsbury, St. Louis, Mo. 

N. Menning, 525 State St., Madison, Wis. 

J. McClung, 1826 W. Huisache, San Antonio, Texas 

Mrs. |. M. Malone, 4519 Cheltenham Drive, Bethesda, Md. 
Mrs. D. E. Lewis, 2610 E. 78th St., Chicago, III. 


67 E. Cedar St., Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. V. M. Tyler, 16408 S. Western Ave., Gardena, Calif. 
E. Gustafson, 9333 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
1405 Hardy Ave., Independence, Mo. 

Mrs. H. E. Staehle, 481 Torrence Road, Columbus, Ohio 
Mrs. E. Beidler, 100 W. N. Broadway, Columbus, Ohio 
M. D. Webb, Illinois Normal U., Normal, Ill. 

2852 Delaware Ave., Kenmore, N. Y. 

Mrs. G. Johnston, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. W. M. Dunham, 2120 Fredonia, Muskogee, Okla 
16600 Libby Road, Maple Heights, Ohio 

M. M. Long, Box 217, Leon, lowa 

L. G. Babcock, 4111 12th St., N. E. ‘Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. J. 0. Downing, 1710 Park Ave. S. E., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa 

Mrs. G. Forthun, 720 N. 12th St., Fargo, N. Dak. 

B. H. Dunn, 1405 Jarvis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

K. M. Schammel, 301 B. & O. Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. M.H. Dale, 3817 E. California St., Pasadena, Calif. 

E. R. Haak, 6633 Catina St., New Orleans, La. 

Dr. R. S. Stelle, 206 Eddy Bldg., Ithaca, N. Y. 


C. Feuerpfeil, Milwaukee County Hosp., Wauwatosa, Wis. 

L. Hillsman, Weissinger-Gaulbert Apts., Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. R. Oechsler, 6604 Maplewood Ave., Sylvania, Ohio 

Mrs. C. M. Sale, 3709 Lenox Drive, Fort Worth, Texas 

Mrs. T. E. Carnahan, 2218 Union Blvd., S. E., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

L. Sievers, 450 N. Pinecrest St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dr. N. McCoy, Cabarrus Bank Bldg., Concord, N.C. 

Dr. A. Sperl, 132 Main St., Haverhill, Mass. 


> * 
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Professional Sororities—(cont.) 


Active Date 
Organization Members chapt. founded Correspondence address 
Pharmaceutical: 
Lambda Kappa Sigma......... 1,865 21 1913. Mrs. P. H. Dirstine, 501 High St., Pullman, Wash. 
Physical Education: 
Delta Psi Kappa.............. 2,700 13 1916 M. Gunderson, 430 S. East St., Janesville, Wis. 
PHUDOHS PI Sigs e es aewar as ae 3,000 8 1916 Mrs. P. H. Corl, Box 358, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Speech Arts: Zeta Phi Eta....... 4,550 24 1893 P. K. Hanson, 1227 Maple Ave., Evanston, III. 
Social Sororities 
Alpha Chi Omega..............- 25,516 68 1885 510 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Alpha: DeltaPl sees esi veka de 25,480 66 1851 3074 Claremont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
Alpha Epsilon Phi............... 6,491 31 1909 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Alpha Gamma Delta............. 18,500 52 1904 150 Claremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Alpha Omicron Pi..............- 15,164 44 1897 174 E. High St., Oxford, Ohio 
BNA NP ERE re cihie eels so cst ssl 17,000 39 1872 317 Howard St., Evanston, III. 
Apia Nui Delite sc sieilae~ ate -d<e 20,500 58 1893 1569 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill 
Beta Sigma Omicron............ 7,000 12 1888 Box 1296, Chicago, III. 
CMI OMBb Rae ee Meteo aya dyes Scie wie 39,102 98 1895 26 Cooper Bidg., Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Delta Delta Delta............... 39,486 90 1888 2108 Chicago Daily News Bidg., Chicago, III. 
Delta Gamma..................- 25,000 65 1873 50 W. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio 
Delta Phi Epsifon...........2... 2,500 19 1917. 55 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Dioltay7 otasue Miate core vy aiave «is 15,500 60 1902 1325 Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Gamma Phi Beta................ 20,000 48 1874 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
LOtaATDNSHel Kheae ee oe ee 2,000 16 1901 A. Butensky, 2114 Albemarle Rd., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Kappa Alpha Theta............. 33,339 70 1870 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
Kappa Deltas eo... 24,350 70 1897 900 Landers Bldg., Springfield, Mo. 
Kappa Kappa Gamma........... 39,566 75 1870 Ohio State Savings Bldg., Columbus, Ohi 
tid UGA ATES etn 22,000 60 1852 708 Church St., Evanston, Ill. 
Phi Sigma Sigma............... 4,000 21 1913. 163 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RisBeta: Picci rackets ois Seis os 6 43,970 91 1867 208 National Bank Bidg., Decatur, III. 
Pi Lambda Sigma............... 670 6 1921 Mrs. W. Thompson, 4217 Brownway Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
Sigma Delta Tau................ 4,000 22 1917 740 Elm St., Winnetka, III. 
BYE A Hap Pas cater ie wee be 8's 14,925 44 1874 129 E. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theta Phi Aipha................ 3,355 ll 1912 J. B. Shea, 856 W. Drive, Woodruff PI., Indianapolis, Ind. 
MnetasUPSHON vsts waede. oeoes es 5,434 19 1914 Mrs. D. R. Eaton, R. D. 1, Averill Park, N. Y. 
Zetahau Alpha. 6c. cee es 20,000 62 1898 708 Church St., Evanston, III 


tMerged with Phi Omega Pi, Aug. 1, 1947. 


Recognition Societies 


Activity: lota Sigma............. 4,000 28 1924 Col. C. R. Morse, Post Hdqrs., Fort Belvoir, Va. 
Agricultural: Aipha Zeta......... 20,700 45 1897 _L. H. Dennis, 1010 Vermont Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Gamma Sigma Delta.......... 6,164 ll 1905 CC. S. Hutchison, Ohio State U., Columbus, Ohio 
Architecture: Tau Sigma Delta... 1,420 9 1913 E. H. Trysell, 14424 Longacre Road, Detroit, Mich. 
Art: Delta Phi Delta*........... 6,250 32 1912 J. Hill, 5 E. Walton Pi., Chicago, III. 

PAPE oainiy «cists lane's elie Biaskaov'a 5,981 4l 1911 A.M. Byrnes, Mississippi State College, Columbus 
Athletic: Sigma Delta Psi........ 3,560 69 1912 W.R. Smith, U. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Biological: Beta Beta Beta*..... 5,900 54 1922 Dr. F. G. Brooks, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, lowa 

Pi ROR ticle rst erstess Siatoiare 13,600 30 1915 Dr. A. |. Ortenburger, U. of Oklahoma, Norman 
Chemistry: Gamma Sigma Epsilon . 2,000 15 1919 0.J. Thies, Jr., Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 

Phi Lambda Upsilon........... 14,561 39 1899. Dr. J. M. Church, 366 Chandler Hall, Columbia U., N.Y.C. 
Civil Engineering: Chi Epsilon. ... 3,700 20 1922 R. S. Owen, U. of Wisconsin, Madison 
Dentistry: 

Omicren Kappa Upsilon........ 6,000 37 1914 Dr. E. Thoen, State U. of lowa, lowa City 

Sigma Epsilon Delta........... 1,050 5 1901 Dr. J. A. Boley, 294 New York Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Drama: Alpha Psi Omega*...... 11,655 215 1925 Dr. P. F. Opp, Box 347, Fairmont, W. Va. 

National Cotlegiate Players*... 9 ....., 40 1922 Sara S. Pryor, Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa 

Theta Alpha Phi*............ 11,964 55 1919 A.C. Cloetingh, Pennsylvania State College, State 

College, Pa. 
Education: Kappa Delta Pi*...... 60,414 148 1909 Dr. E. 1. F. Williams, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 
Electrical Engineering: 

Eta Kappai Nu oo.ei ioe. 10,405 38 1904 A. B. Zerby, P. 0. Drawer C, Dillsburg, Pa. 
Forensic: Delta Sigma Rho*..... 11,000 70 1906 Prof. K. G. Hance, Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. 

Pi Kappa Delta* ............. 21,198 172 1913 G. W. Finley, 1739 Fairacres Drive, Greeley, Colo. 
Forestry: Xi Sigma Pi........... 2,400 15 1908 Dept. of Forestry, Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind. 
General: Blue Key.............. 19,560 78 1924 Box 488, Gainesville, Fla. 

Geology: Sigma Gamma Epsilon .. 4,750 31 1915 C. B. Carpenter, Colorado School of Mines, Golden 


German: Delta Phi Alpha* ...... 3,500 46 1929 Dr. A. D. Klarmann, U. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


: Kappa Kappa Psi ......... 
trial: Beta Sigma Kappa. 
maceutical: Alpha Zeta Omega 
ical Science: 


Se eeee 


mbda Delta Lambda......... 1,213 13 
tical Science: Pi Signa Alpha * 5,000 32 
ychology: Psi Chi*........... 6,594 37 


io: Alpha Epsilon Rho........ 446 12 
mance Languages: 


Phi Sigma ota * 7.2. 2) 2.02 6,000 37 

sholarship: Alpha Chi.......... 10,000 30 
-_ Delta Epsilon Sigma ........... 1,600 55 
Scientific: Gamma Alpha ......... 6,800 14 
i. ROMINA OUR colo cio cto =< 175 17 
‘Service: Alpha Phi Omega........ 13,500 109 
Social Science: Pi Gamma Mu * .. 35,000 100 
Spanish: Sigma Delta Pi*....... 6,000 50 


‘Theology: Theta Phi............ 300 6 
i: *Men and women. 


old as the republic in which it serves. 
It was on the night of December 5, 1776, 
in the Apollo Room of the Raleigh Tavern 
in Williamsburg, Virginia, that John Heath, 
Richard Booker, Thomas Smith, Armistead 
Smith and John Jones of the College of 
William and Mary (the second oldest 
college in the U. S.) formed the first Greek- 
letter society, Alpha Beta Kappa. The 
society prospered and adopted all the 
features which characterize the modern 
fraternity; a ritual with secret obligations, 
a motto and a grip. By 1826, the society 
became purely honorary and other societies 
were born in different colleges. The first 
Greekletter sorority was Kappa Alpha 
Theta, founded at De Pauw University in 
January 1870. 


Fraternities (and sororities) are divided 
into Social or Academic, professional and 
honor groups. These groups have their 
own interfraternity associations which 
originally were founded to dispel the clan- 
nish bitterness and rivalry between the 
fraternities. 


On October 9-10, 1943, these interfra- 
ternity associations gathered in New York 
and formed the National Conference of 
College Fraternities and Societies which 
drew up a constitution for the purpose of 
defining the various groups and setting up 
rules and regulations for the member 
bodies. 

The 6 member bodies of the National 


The Story of the Fraternity 
HE COLLEGE fraternity system is as 


H. Agin, 9209 Yale Ave., Cleveland, Ohi 


R. R. White, 206 Naomi, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Prof. F. L. Burdette, U. of Maryland, Colleg 
K. Maurer, U. of Nebraska, Lincoln = 

S. P. Lawton, U. of Oklahoma, Norman 


Dr, 6H. MacPherson, Wittenberg College, Spr 
io fale = 
Dean A. H. Nolle, Southwest Texas State Teache 
College, San Marcos gt AUT EF 
Rev. N. C. Barrett, Loras College, Dubuque, lowa 
P. W. Gilbert, Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y. ' 


Pt., Wis. 
407 Land Bank Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. eee : 
Dr. L. Allen, 1414 E. Fourth Ave., Winfield, Kans. 
Prof. S. M. Gross, Florida Southern College, Lakeland 
150 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. ioe 


7 


AS 


Conference of College Fraternities and — 


Societies are as follows: 


The National Interfraternity Conference _ 


(NIC), founded in New York City, Nov. 18, 
1909, membership of 60 social fraternities, 
Chairman, David A. Embury, 63 Wall St., 
N. Y. 5. 

Professional Interfraternity Conference 
(PIC), organized March 2, 1928 in Wash- 
ington, D. C., membership of 28, President, 
H. G. Wright, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6. 

National Panhellenic Conference (NPC), 
social sororities, membership of 20, Chair- 
man, Miss Amy Burnham Onken, Chapin, 
Til. 

The Association of College Honor So-~ 
cieties (ACHS), founded in New York in 
1925, membership of 15, President, Dr. 
Lawrence R. Guild, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7. 

Professional Panhellenic Association 
(PPA), founded in 1925, membership of 14, 


President, Frances R. Murray, 120 Morning- — 


side Road, Verona, N. J. 

Association of Education Sororities 
(AES), founded in 1915, membership of 6, 
Chairman, Mrs. Frazier B. Adams, Lees 
Junior College, Jackson, Ky. 


The two authoritative publications rep- 
resenting the fraternity system are The 
Fraternity Month, Leland Publishers Inc., 
St. Paul 4, Minn., and Banta’s Greek Ez- 
change, George Banta Publishing Co., 
Menasha, Wisconsin. 


G. W. Faust, Central State Teachers College, Stevens : 


4 


} 


academy of Natiral- Sciences Not Philadel- 
phia: 19th and the Parkway, Philadelphia 
, Pa. Open: wkdys. 9-5 (summer 9-4), 
un, 1-5. Free. 


, Large habitat groups of animals of 


North America, Africa, Asia. Hall of 
Earth History and Audubon Bird Hall. 


Minerals and gems. Library. 


: 


Alabama Museum of Natural History: Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. Open: 


_ wkdys. & Sun. 8-5. Free (Archaeological 
Museum 25c). 


All phases of natural history with em- 

phasis on geology. Operates Mound 
_ State Archaeological Museum at Mound- 
ville, Ala., containing uncovered Indian 

burials and other Indian material. 


- American Academy of Arts and Letters: 


683 W. 155th St., New York 32. Open: 


_ wkdys. & Sun. 2-5 (closed Mon.). Free. 


Permanent collection of paintings and 
sculpture by members of Academy. 
Spring exhibition of works by newly 
elected members. 


American Museum of Natural History: 
Central Park W. at 79th St., New York 24. 
Open: wkdys. 10-5, Sun. & hidys. 1-5. Free. 
Covers all branches of natural sciences 
except systematic botany with thorough 
exhibits in each field. Large habitat 
groups of animals. Library. 
Art Institute of Chicago: Michigan Ave. at 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Open: wkdys. 
9-5, Sun. 12-5. Adm. 30c (free Wed., Sat., 
Sun., hidys.). 
European and American paintings. 
Greatest 19th and 20th century French 
collection in world. Sculpture, prints, 
drawings. Oriental arts. French, English, 
American miniature rooms. Library. 


Berkshire Museum: Pittsfield, Mass. Open: 
wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 2-5. Free. 
Art objects from Egyptian to modern 
times. Paintings and sculpture. Indian 


and Eskimo exhibits. Original ‘One 
Horse Shay.” 
Brooklyn Museum: Eastern Pkwy., Brook- 


lyn 17, N. Y. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (Tues. 
1:30-9:30, except July & Aug.), Sun. & 
hidys. 1-5. Free, 
European and American paintings. Im- 
portant Egyptian collection. Exhibits 
showing Primitive and New World cul- 
tures. American rooms. Concerts. 


Buffalo Fine Arts Academy—Albright Art 
Gallery: 1285 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 9, 
N. Y. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (Mon. 2-6, Wed. 
2-10), Sun. 2-6. Free. 
European and American paintings, in- 
cluding contemporary works. Sculpture 
court. Small sculptures and ceramics. 
Religious art, including illuminated 
manuscripts. Library and concerts. 


Battalion Must: or colense! 
Park, Buffalo, N. Y. —-wkdy 
(Sat. 9-5), Sun. & hidys. 1: -80-5:30. Fr 
African and South Sea exhibits. Chin 
pottery. Babylonian seals. First and rare 
editions of scientific monographs. 


California Academy of Sciences: Golden 

Gate Park, San Francisco 18. Open: wkdys. : 

& Sun. 10-5. Free. 
North American and African habitat 
groups. Exhibits of large game fish. Rep- 
tiles, plants, fossils, minerals. Aquarium. 


California Palace of the Legion of Honor: 
Lincoln Park, San Francisco. Open: every 
day of year 10-5. Free. 
European and American paintings. Rodin 
sculpture and drawings. Furniture, 
bronzes, porcelain, tapestries. Egyptian 
art. Organ recitals and movies. 


Carnegie Institute: 4400 Forbes St., Pitts-— 
burgh 13, Pa. Open: wkdys. 10-6, Sun. 2-6. 
Free. 
Department of Fine Arts: European and 
American paintings, ancient sculpture. 
Carnegie Museum: exhibits in history 
and natural history. Decorative and use- 
ful arts. Music Hall. Carnegie Library. 


Chicago Academy of Sciences, Museum of 
Natural History: 2001 N. Clark St., Chicago 
14, Il. Open: wkdys. 9-5, Sun. & hidys. 
1-5. Free: 
Emphasis on regional natural history. 
Habitat groups of existing and prehis- 
toric animals. Study collections of 
North American flora and fauna. 


Chicago Historical Society: N. Clark St. at 
North Ave., Chicago, Ill. Open: wkdys. 
9:30-4:30, Sun. 12:30-5:30. Free (Sun., 
Mem. Day, July 4, Lab. Day 25c.). 
Exhibits and period rooms from discov- 
ery and exploration of America to pres- 
ent. Special emphasis on history of 
Chicago. Washington, Lincoln exhibits. 


Chicago Natural History Museum (formerly 
Field Museum): Roosevelt Rd. at Lake 
Shore Dr., Chicago 5, Ill. Open: wkdys. & 
Sun.—Nov.-Feb. 9-4; May—Aug. 9-6; Mar., 
Apr., Sept., Oct. 9-5 (closed Xmas and NY 
Day). Adm. 25c. (free Thurs., Sat., Sun.). 
Exhibits in anthropology, botany, ge- 
ology, zoology. Prehistoric skeletons. 
Dioramas of Stone-Age Europe. Vast 
Egyptian collection. Model of moon. 


Cincinnati Art Museum; Eden Park, Cin- 
cinnati 6, Ohio. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (Tues. 
10-10), Sun. 2-5, Free. 
Paintings, prints, porcelain, ancient and 
modern sculpture. Cincinnati interiors 
of 1800’s. U. S. Playing Card Co. collec- 
tion. Library and movies. 


City Art Museum: Forest Park, St. Louis 5, 


Mo. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 10-5 (Mon. 2:30- 
9:30). Free. 


Euclid Ave., 


i Wade Park, 
eveland 6, Ohio. Open: wkdys. 9-5 (Wed. 
A.M.—10 P.m., closed Mon.), Sun. 1-6. Free. 
Classical and modern art of all nations, 
with emphasis on arts of Cleveland. 
Paintings, sculpture, graphic arts, fur- 
niture, textiles. Byzantine, Medieval, 
Early American collections. 


Cleveland Museum of Natural History: 2717 

Cleveland 15, Ohio. Open: 

wkdys. 10-4, Sun. 2:30-5:30. Free. 
Mammals, birds, reptiles, fish, insects, 
plants, minerals. Most complete masto- 
don yet found. Hanna Star Dome, show- 
ing constellations month by month. 


‘Cloisters: Ft. Tryon PkK., New York 33. 
Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 1-5 
(May-Sept. 1-6), NY Day, July 4, Thanks. 
Day, Xmas. 1-5. Free (Fri. 25c.). 
Cloisters, chapel, chapter house recon- 
structed from parts of old European 
structures. Frescoes, polychromed stat- 
ues, stained glass, Gothic tapestries. 
Branch of Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Colorado Museum of Natural History: City 
Park, Denver 6. Open wkdys. 9-5, Sun. 12— 
5. Free. 
Natural history of North and South 
America. Habitat groups of mammals 
and birds. Minerals, dinosaur skeletons. 


Corcoran Gallery of Art: 17th St. at New 
York Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Open: wkdys. 10-4:30 (Mon. 12—4:30, Sat. 
9-4:30), Sun. & hidys. 2-5 (closed Xmas 
& July 4). Free. 
Specializes in American art, but has 
notable collection of 17th century Dutch 
and 19th century French paintings. Per- 
sian rugs, Italian amjolica, Greek and 
Roman antiquities. Over 100 bronzes. 


Currier Gallery of Art: 192 Orange St., 
Manchester, N. H. Open: wkdys. 10-5, Sun. 
2-5. Free. 
Paintings, prints, drawings, sculpture, 
glass, tapestries. American furniture and 
decorative arts of 17th to 19th centuries. 
Concerts and movies. 


Denver Art Museum: City and County 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. Open: wkdys. 9-5 
(Mon. 2-5, 7-9), Sun. 2-5. Free. 
European and American paintings and 
decorative arts. Oriental, South Sea, 
American Indian arts and crafts. Large 
collection of bullfight paraphernalia. 


Detroit Institute of Arts: 5200 Woodward 

Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. Open: Sept._June— 

wkdys. 1-10 (Sat. 9-6, closed Mon.), Sun. 

9-6; July & Aug.—wkdys. & Sun. 9-6 

(closed Mon.). Free. 
European and American paintings. 
Large murals by Diego Rivera. Sculpture, 

_ furniture, glass, gold work, ivory, graphic 
arts, textiles. 


a 


, 


Open: wkdys. 10:30-5 ( 
Mon.), Sun. 1-5:30. Free. 
European and American paintings, in- 
cluding old and modern Spanish and 
modern French. Important collection of 
original prints. Old Asiatic arts. Library. 


Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for the Promotion of the Mechanic 
Arts: 20th St. at Benj. Franklin Pkwy., 


Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego: Plaza de 
_ Panama, Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. _ 
Sat. 9-5, closed — 


+ 
. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. Open: wkdys. 12-5 (Sat. 


10-5, closed Mon.), Sun. 12-5, Adm. 60c. 
Exhibits in various branches of science, 
many allowing operation by visitors. 
Planetarium, observatory, library. 


Freer Gallery of Art: Independence Ave. 

at 12th St., Washington 25, D. C. Open: 

wkdys. & Sun. 9-4:30 (closed Xmas). Free. 
Oriental paintings, sculpture, bronzes, 
pottery, metalwork, manuscripts. Larg- 
est extant Whistler collection. 


Frick Collection: 1 E. 70th St., New York 
21. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 
& hidys. 1-5. Free. 
Paintings, watercolors, prints, drawings 
of 14th to 19th centuries, Italian Renais- 
sance and French sculpture. Chinese and 
French porcelain. Concerts. 


Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery: San Marino 15, Calif. Open: wkdys. 
& Sun. 1-4:30 (closed Mon. and during 
Oct.). Free (reservations must be made in 
advance). 
18th century British paintings. Library 
of English and American history and 
literature. Gutenberg Bible. Franklin’s 
autobiography in his handwriting. Bo- 
tanical garden. 
Hispanic Society of America: Broadway bet. 
155th and 156th Sts., New York 32. Open: 
wkdys. 10-4:30, Sun. 1-5. Library open: 
wkdys. 1-4:30 (closed Sun., Mon., hldys.). 
Free. 
Devoted to Spanish and Portuguese art 
and literature. Paintings, sculpture, 
ceramics, furniture, textiles, manuscripts. 


John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art: 
Sarasota, Fla. Open: every day of year 
9-4:30. Adm.: Art Museum 50c. (free 
Mon.), Ringling Residence $1.00. 
Baroque collection of paintings in Mu- 
seum. Rare household furnishings in 
Residence. Museum of circus parapher- 
nalia being planned. 
John H. Vanderpoel Memorial Art Gallery: 
Longwood Dr. at 96th St., Chicago 43, Ml. 
Open: wkdys. & Sun. 9-5 (closed hidys.). 
Free. 
Paintings, watercolors, etchings, sculp- 
ture. Attempts to serve the person unin- 
formed in art as well as the connoisseur. 
“The most unique gallery in the world.” 


John Herron Art Museum: 110 E. 16th St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Open: wkdys. 9-5 (closed 
Mon. & hidys.), Sun. 1-6. Free. 


we 
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European paintings from Renaissance to 
present. American paintings of 19th and 
20th centuries. Egyptian and Asiatic 
sculpture and ceramics. 
Layton Art Gallery: 758 N. Jefferson St., 
Milwaukee 2, Wisc. Open: wkdys. 9-5, Sun. 
2-5. Free. 
Exhibitions of contemporary artists and 
craftsmen. Special exhibitions, lectures. 
Los Angeles County Museum of History, 
Science and Art: Exposition Park, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (Mon. 
& hidys. 1-5), Sun. 1-5. Free. 
European and American paintings and 
watercolors. Historical sequence galleries 
of art. California History Hall. Prehis- 
toric skeletons. Early American decora- 
tive arts. Library, concerts, movies. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art: 5th Ave. at 
82nd St., New York 28. Open: wkdys. 10- 
5, Sun., NY Day, July 4, Thnks. Day, Xmas 
1-5. Free. 
Extensive collection of European and 
American paintings and prints. Egyptian 
and Asiatic decorative arts and crafts. 
Ceramics, oriental rugs, musical instru- 
ments, arms and armor. American period 
rooms. Costumes and textiles. Library. 
See also Cloisters. 
Mint Museum of Art: 501 Eastover Rd., 
Charlotte, N. C. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed 
Mon.), Sun. 3-5. Museum closed July 1- 
Sept. 15. Free. 
American and European paintings and 
prints. Period furniture. Relics of for- 
mer U.S. branch mint. Eagle on facade 
believed to be largest carved wooden 
eagle in world. 
Museum of Fine Arts: 465-479 Hunting- 
ton Ave., Boston 14, Mass. Open: wkdys. 
9-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 1:30-5:30. Free. 
European and American paintings. Early 
American silver, furniture, interiors. 
Print collection largest in U. S. Asiatic, 
Egyptian, Classical collections. 
Museum of Modern Art: 11 W. 58rd St., 
New York 19. Open: wkdys. 12-7 (Thurs. 
12-10), Sun. & hidys. 1-7. Adm. 35c. 
Founded to encourage study of modern 
art and its application to manufacture 
and practical life. Constantly changing 
exhibitions of contemporary work, 
American and foreign movies. 


Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art: Ca- 
mino Lejo, near old Pecos Rd., Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. Open: wkdys. 9-12, 1-4:30 (closed 
Mon.), Sun. 3-5 Adm. 25c. 
Sand paintings, ceremonial objects, bas- 
kets, blankets, silver. Music records of 
chants. Comparative material from Asia 
and elsewhere. Library. 


Museum of Science and Industry: 57th St. 
at lake, Chicago 37, Ill. Open: fall & winter 
—wkdys. 9:30-4 (Sat. 9:30-5:30), Sun. & 
hidys. 9:30-7; spring & summer—wkdys. 
9:30-5:30, Sun. & hidys. 9:30—-7. Free (small 
fee to several exhibits). 


Working coal mine. Full-size street of 
1910. Fully equipped farm. Evolution — 
of automobile and airplane. Working 
iron foundry. Radar and navigation ex- 
hibits. Exhibits in physics, medicine, 
chemistry. 


Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation: Broadway at 155th St., New 
York 32. Open: Tues.—Sat. 2-5 (closed Sun., 
Mon., hidys.). Free. 
Archaeology and ethnology of Americas 
from Arctic Circle to Tierra del Fuego. 
Library. 


Museum of the City of New York: 5th Ave. 
at 104th St., New York 29. Open: wkdys. 
10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 1-5, closed Xmas. 
Free. 
Period costumes and furniture. Por- 
traits, prints, manuscripts, silver. Toys 
and dolls. Theater and music exhibits. 
National Academy of Design: 1083 5th Ave. 
(at 90th St.) New York 28. Open: wkdys. 
& Sun. 1-5 (during exhibitions). Adm. 25c. 
Permanent collection not available at 
present for exhibition. Special annual 
exhibitions of selected organizations. 
National Collection of Fine Arts: Constitu- 
tion Ave. at 10th St., Washington 25, D. C. 
Open: wkdys. & Sun. 94:30. Free. 
Art collections given by Harriet Lane 
Johnston, Ralph Cross Johnson, William 
T. Evans, John Gellathy and others. 
National Gallery of Art: Constitution Ave. 
at 6th St., Washington 25, D. C. Open: 
wkdys. 10-5, Sun. 2-10, closed Xmas & 
NY Day. Free. 
Paintings, sculpture, prints, decorative 
arts given by Mellon, Kress, Widner, 
Rosenwald and others. U. S. Government 
Index of American Design. Concerts. 
New York Historical Society: Central Park 
W. at 77th St., New York 24. Open: wkdys. 
& Sun. 1-5, (Sat. 10-5, closed Mon., NY 
Day, July 4, Thnks. Day, Xmas, month of 
Aug.). Free. 
New York city and state historical ex- 
hibits. Early American paintings and 
portraits. American folk arts and crafts. 
Audubon watercolors of birds. John 
Rogers statuette groups. Library. 
New York Museum of Science and Indus- 
try: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
Open: every day 10-10. Adm. 48c. 
Exhibits of instruments, techniques, de- 
velopments of science and industry. 
Many arranged for operation by visitors. 
New York State Historical Association: 
Lake Road, Route 80, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Open: summer—wkdys. 9-5, Sun. 10-5; 
rest of year—wkdys. 9-5 (Sat. 9-1), closed 
Sun.; Farmers’ Museum open only in sum- 
mer. Adm. 30c. 
American portraits and genre paintings. 
Period rooms. Life masks of 17 impor- 
tant early Americans. James Fenimore 
Cooper collection. Farmers’ Museum of 
early farm and handicraft tools. 


paintings en cutie: ane 

eeaine contemporary work. Oustanding 

Tibetan collection. Coins of all nations. 

Exhibits in mechanics, astronomy, biol- 

ogy, anthropology. Concerts. 

Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 

cago: 1155 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Il. 

Open: June 1-—Nov. 30—wkays. 10-5, Sun. 

‘11-5; Dec. 1-May 30—wkdys. 1-5 (Sat. 10- 

i>), sun. 11-5. Free. 

__ Representative collections of Near East- 
ern objects, including 40-ton human- 

_ headed winged bull from Khorsabad and 

_ 16-ft. statue of Tutenkhamon from 

_ Egypt. 

‘Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts: 

Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2. 

Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. & 

hidys. 1-5. Free (fee of 30c. during two 

annual exhibitions). 

_ Emphasis on American art from 18th 
century to present. Large collection of 
early American portraits. Gibson col- 
lection of 19th century foreign paintings. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art: Parkway at 

26th St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. Open: wkdys. 

& Sun. 9:30-5 (closed Xmas & NY Day). 

Free. 

Art from beginning of Christian era. 
Paintings, including contemporary 
American and Mexican. Prints, deco- 
rative arts, period rooms. Architectural 
units. Medieval and Oriental arts. Movies. 

Rosicrucian Egyptian, Oriental Museum: 

San Jose, Calif. Open: wkdys. 9-5 (Sat. 

9-1), Sun, 12-5. Free. 

Egyptian and Oriental antiquities. Mum- 
mies, statuary, jewelry, utensils, cloth- 
ing. Reproductions of Egyptian rock 
tomb and temple. 

San Diego Society of Natural History— 

Natural History Museum: San Diego, Calif. 

Open: wkdys. & Sun. 9-5 (closed Xmas). 

Free. 

Mammals, birds, fossils, shells, plants, in- 
sects, minerals. Emphasis on Southwest- 
ern U. S., Sonora, Lower California. Li- 
brary. 

San Francisco Museum of Art: War Me- 

morial Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. Open: 

wkdys. 12-10 (Sat. 12-9), Sun. 1-5. Free. 
Contemporary European and American 
paintings, drawings, prints, including 
work by San Francisco artists. Concerts 
and movies. Library. 

Smithsonian Institution: 

washington 25, D. C. 
Maintains the following museums and 
art galleries: Freer Gallery of Art, Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts, National 
Gallery of Art, United States National 
Museum, See those entries. 


on the Mall, 


erephes hetiars) es ona ems ; 
Extensive cartoon collection. fo 


wood, Toledo 2, Ohio. “Open: 
(Mon. 1-5), Sun. 2-6. Free. 
Paintings by El Greco, Velasque 
Rembrandt, Steen. One of world’s 
est collections of ancient glass. 
concerts. . 
United States National Musears 1 
Mall, Washington 25, D. C. Open: WEG: 
Sun. 9—4:30. Free. : 
Exhibits in anthropology, biology, 
ology, engineering, industry, hist ry. 
Relics of Washington and Lincoln. Lind. 
berg’s “Spirit of St. Louis.” 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Boulevard i 
at Grove Ave., Richmond 20. Open: wkdys. 
9:30-5 (Wed. 2-10, closed Mon.), Sun, 2— 
5:30. Free (Tues., Thur., Fri., 25c.). 
European and American paintings and~ 
prints. Portuguese carvings. Photographic ~ 
survey of Virginia colonial SrceCu 
Concerts. Se 
Walters Art Gallery: Charles and Gena oe 
Sts., Baltimore 1, Md. Open: wkdys. 11-5 ~ 
(July & Aug. 11-4), Sun, & hidys. 2-5 
(closed NY Day, July 4, Thnks. Day, 
xmas). Free. : 
Art from ancient empires to 19th century 
Europe. Important collections of Etrus- 
can art and medieval illuminated books. 
Original manuscript of “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” : 
Whitney Museum of American Art: 10 W. 
8th St., New York 11. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 
1-5 (closed Mon. & June 1—-Sept. 15). Free. 
Sculpture, paintings, watercolors, draw- 
ings, prints by American artists. Annual 
exhibitions of contemporary American 
art. 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
and Atkins Museum of Fine Arts: 4525 
Oak, Kansas City 2, Mo. Open: Oct. 1- 


Apr. 30—wkdys. 10-5 (Wed. 10-5, 7-10, 
Fri. 1-5, 7-10, closed Mon.), Sun. 2-6; 
May 1-Sept. 30—wkdys. 10-5 (Fri. 1-5, 


closed Mon.), Sun. 2-6. Adm 25c. 
Sat., Sun., hidys.). 
European paintings from 13th century 
to present. Extensive Chinese collection. 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman _ collections. 
English pottery. Concerts and movies. 
Worcester Art Museum: 55 Salisbury St., 
Worcester 2, Mass. Open: wkdys. 10-5 
(Tues. in Noy.—Apr. 10-10), Sun. 2-6, hidys. 
2-5 (closed July 4, Thnks. Day, Xmas). 
Free. 
Evolution of art from Egyptian to mod- 
ern times. Emphasis on painting and 
sculpture. Oriental arts. Early Christian 
mosaics. Concerts and movies. 


(free 


_ (M—Morning; E—Byening! 


= 
M é 
and newspaper Circulation 
FORK, DAILY NEWS . 2,352,484 M 
4,765,721 S 
c Oo ) TRIBUNE Se a 1,058,627 M 
1,582,656 S 
Ore, MIRROR... 2.. 1,015,206 M 
i 2,169,873 S 
iladelphia BULLETIN . 751,175 E 
Ww ‘York J' OURNAL- 
ica PoE 705,156 E 
1,242,266 S 
. 637,125 M 
1,101,160 S 
ee 555,932 M 
1,091,183 S 
at eee 524,155 E 
1,111,791 S 
Pcnicago DAILY NEWS 504,073 E 
“ ECREO ash pines Ghee 9.2.5 472,879 E 
545,488 S 
Detroit NEWS Ree er, 421,999 E 
i 538,233 S 
Los Angeles EXAMINER... 415,428 M 
880,724 S 
Detroit TIMES ......:..-. 414,391 E 
: 620,936 S 
Los Angeles TIMES ...... 412,606 M 
759,045 S 
TRORLOM POS EP rrstsy ste as 412,347 M 
292,171 S 
Detroit FREE PRESS 401,140 M 
: 460,733 S 
Boston RECORD ........ 397,229 M 
VG EVE LOEIEC. kee ae 679,410 S 
Los Angeles HERALD- 
LODSC SU FALHS | SU a 395,530 E 
New York WORLD- 
BEI BICHECAUNA ss ths cs en 5 as 385,117 E 
Kansas City STAR ....... 367,323 E 
s 


366,551 
Des Moines REGISTER & 


POPES UNS aot fetg e's) see 3 «se 365,559 M &E 
480,803 S 
Baltimore SUN .......... 364,160 M &E 
300,253 S 
Kansas City TIMES ...... 358,920 M 
New York HERALD 
PORT BUN EY vtec sls nh oe 352,154 M 
729,368 S 


Fifty Leading Magazines of the United States 


. City and newspaper: 
Boston GLOBE 


New-York SUN 7... 78 
Los Angeles DAILY NEWS 
Milwaukee JOURNAL 


SERIBGINE, cher va coae 
St. Louis GLOBE- 
DEMOCRAT? ocact eee 
New York POST 
Buffalo NEWS 


HERALD). o.oo 


Pittsburgh PRESS 


Boston TRAVELER 
Newark NEWS 


Cleveland PLAIN DEALER 
San Francisco EXAMINER 
Omaha WORLD-HERALD 


Atlanta JOURNAL ....... 
Baltimore NEWS-POST .. 

AMERICAN jae as. eee 
Washington, D.C. STAR . 


Boston AMERICAN ...... 
Portland OREGONIAN ... 


Fort Worth STAR- 
TELEGRAM. ao. ea 

Pittsburgh SUN- 
TELEGRAPH 


321, a M .-, 
467,716 S~ 
314,156 E 
310,840 M 
306,774 E 
361,320 
281,358 
141,377 
535,622 


279,352 
364,979 
272,272 
269,987 


269,515 
269,142 
404,480 
268,019 


260,912 
313,413 
254,870 
469,623 
258,176 
249,725 
159,433 
245,316 
431,645 
228,522 
606,349 
225,967 
230,491 
225,299 
282,239 
219,889 
335,329 
214,212 
233,971 
207,953 
206,377 
261,346 


2 UBMOMOMAKNOZNRORORMOHOR AON HOR VED 


206,231 
163,085 S 


&E 


199,043 E 
588,875 S 


Source: A. B. C, Publisher’s Statements for period ending June 30, 1947. 


Magazine Circulation* 
IRCA ens DISeSt ian iicne tices cihises a hak 7 
UTP S een ene p isihs sie a's Gis naan Meets 5,352,868 
Ladies’ Home Journal .......... 4,611,462 
Fawcett Comic Group .......... 4,462,093 
National Comics—Blue ......... 4,076,286 
National Comics—Red .......... 4,061,180 
Saturday Evening Post ......... 3,961,510 
Marvel Comic Group ...7....... 3,762,026 


Magazine 


Woman’s Home Companion 


McCall’s Magazine 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Good Housekeeping 
Woman’s Day 
Collier’s 


*) eh a To, S (oye) a ture, 0.8) 6 Hel Wells TevieMs Sete 18 


Circulation* 
3,708,286 
3,600,424 


2,632,691 


Omics Group ‘ Re ee cit 
¢ Fiction Group 


era? 


Se SAREE 2,235,397 

ORDSTES SSS 0 0) 9 ee ae oe 2,127,940 

q ev "Gleation Comic Group ..... 2,113,563 

Cos smopolitan Se Flag See eae 2,104,094 

igamerican Legion ............... 2,090,685 

BOUEOHOLG gene toes. eet ce se 2,030,515 
< hoe Se ne ee er et i 

deb Sec a ee a eae 1,800,425 

ational Geographic ........... 1,637,111 

rue Gentessions:! = 25.5... 55 %--- 1,607,665 

26 5 Gis SE EE ae Eee SP ee 1,586,015 

Rea ee ere os es Lids 1,570,469 

| saat MELVICE: vs )s lla O% Sctelees 1,435,351 


Photoplay 

United Feature Comic Group 
EPUC Hart sore ct ees eee eee 
Parents Magazine -...2.. .vi¢<25. 
Southern Agriculturist 
Popular Mechanics 
Pathhnder Fei. oie esl sale ee ee 
Progressive Farmer 
Modern Screen 
Seventeen 


me we eee te ee ee ee 


- 

*Circulations are average net paid for the first 6 ye 
months of 1947. +The publisher’s figure is over 8,000,-— 
000. Since the magazine does not take advertising, the 
ABC does not publish figures on its circulation. {Will 
accept advertising beginning with the March 1948 
on Ea is guaranteeing a net paid circulation of 


i Radio Stations and Networks in the United States 


if Source: National Association of Broadcasters. 


ao sarge Aug. 1, 1947 


fo) in- 

Major networks peei Affiliated eabereenr 
ABC American Broadcasting Company 5 240 fo, 
CBS Columbia Broadcasting System 7 164 124 
MBS Mutual Broadcasting System 0 442 rte 
NBC National Broadcasting Company 6 162 175 

Permits for 

Stations* (Aug. 1, 1947) Operating construction Total 
Standard Broadcast 1320 521 1841 
Television 127 54 66 
FM (Frequency Modulation) 250 689t 939 


*Including territories and possessions. 


7Includes 6 licensed and 6 CP’s operating on special temporary authority. 


fIncludes 227 conditional grants of authority. 


Canada: 


There are 113 standard broadcast stations, eleven are owned and operated by 


the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC); 102 are privately owned and in 


some cases affiliated with CBC. 


Major U. S. 


The Associated Press (AP), 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

City News Service of Los Angeles, Inc., 132 
West First St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 

Columbia News Service, 60 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Intercity News Service, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

International News Service, 235 East 45th 

i St., New York 17, N. Y. 

‘International News Photos Inc., 326 West 

t) Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

‘National News Service, 250 South Broad 

St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


103 Park. Ave., 


News Services 


NEA (Newspaper Enterprise Assn.) Service, 
Inc., 461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N, Y. 

News Story Worldwide, Inc., 11 West 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 

North American Newspaper Alliance, Inc., 
400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Transradio Press Service, Inc., 521 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

United Press Assns., 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Universal Press Assns., 11 Scott St., Chicago 
10, Til. 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 724 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN 


ECONOMY 


* 


ESSENTIAL FACTS céou¢ BUSINESS * AGRICULTURE 
LABOR * SOCIAL SECURITY * TAXES * WORLD TRADE 
ég THE RESEARCH INSTITUTE of AMERICA, Inc. 


Outstanding Authority in the Analysis of Business Facts, Economic Trends 
and Government Action for over 30,000 Business and Professional Firms 


CONOMICS IS MORE THAN THE 
favorite pastime of a handful of col- 
lege professors and government Officials. It 
is the sum total of the plants and facilities 
Which help make the goods we buy and 
use; it includes the service establishment, 
Wholesale house and the corner grocer 
which help bring the goods and services 
closer to the ultimate customer. And fi- 
nally, it includes all of us, 143 million 
Americans who help the American economy 
produce and at the same time, as con- 
sumers, share its products. 


This portion of the Information Please 
Almanac presents essential facts about this 
economy of ours, what it consists of and 
how its components work together to turn 
out the highest standard of living in the 
world. The statistical tables afford a view 
of where we stand and how we have come 
here; imagination must tell us to what 
new highs the steady progress will even- 
tually carry us. 

Our personal fortunes are inextricably 
tied to what happens in these economic 
areas. Useful as this section may be as a 
reference source to answer specific ques- 
tions, it is intended to do more. Exploring 
it, page by page, should give the reader 
an understanding of what the American 
economy is and what makes it tick. 


Statistical Section 


Basie facts on American business (start- 
ing on page 334) gives a bird’s-eye view of 
American production and income. It 
shows the relative importance of various 
industries and trades and the changes 
which the recent war has wrought in our 
material fortunes. 

What industry makes (starting on page 
838) takes a closer look at our industrial 
output. It follows the steady rise in indus- 


trial production since Civil War days, the 
changes which the war and postwar peri- 
ods have brought about, and highlights 
the relative ease with which we have gone 
through the transitions of the last few 
years. 


What farmers produce (starting at page 
344) proves that we are the leading nation 
in agricultural output as well as in the 
industrial field, and shows the reasons why. 


What commerce distributes (starting at 
page 347) deals with the wholesale and re- 
tail channels through which industry’s 
products flow to the final consumer. 


What services contribute (starting at 
page 350) shows the important place which 
the hundreds of thousands of small service 
establishments play in providing us with 
daily conveniences, the importance of 
banking and stock exchanges to the financ- 
ing of our economic effort, and the grow- 
ing part which advertising plays in bring- 
ing buyer and seller together. 


What government does and costs (start- 
ing at page 354) contains some vital facts 
on the ever-growing role of government in 
our everyday lives. 

How we work (starting at page 357) deals 
with all of us: how we are employed, how 
long we work and what we accomplish. 


What we earn and spend—what living 
costs us (starting at page 360) traces the 
steady rise in our incomes which is im- 
pressive indeed—even after allowing for 
the higher cost of living. It shows how 
prices have risen to their high 1947 level— 
and offers some comfort by proving how 
they eventually drop in postwar periods. 

What we own (starting at page 368) and 
what we owe (starting at page 371) take 
inventory of the national assets and liabili- 
ties in which all of us share, 
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ndividual: ness | 
Tt’ more than doubled a Sona rece! 
xpectations, even exceeded that unprecedented level in oe y 
ars. Private investment and personal consumption quickly took up sa 
y the drop in government expenditures for war. oe 


tional income also continues at just about twice its size during the “poon m 
929. A drop in government payments and a smaller decline in manufacturing, 
oh were inevitable after the end of the war, were largely made up by increases mn 
> and retail trades, services, agriculture, communications and public utilities. 


‘broad over-all figures obscure, of course, many individual differences. Billion 
‘companies and other large concerns account for two-thirds of our output though 
@ are 93 small businesses for every 7 large ones. The average income varies greatly 
e tween different states and finally our past history indicates a consistent pattern of 


ips and downs in our economic well being. 


he favorable economic climate of the early postwar period, the business population 
‘was fast growing to unprecedented highs; business failures at the same time continued - 
a record low. ' a 


Gross Nationa! Product or Expenditure 
(in millions of dollars) 7% 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item — 1929 1933 1939 1941 1944 1945 1946 1947* | 


Gross national product............... 103,828 55,760 $0,426 125,294 210,551 213,120 203,679 224,100 
__ Personal consumption expenditures. . 78,761 46,346 67,466 82,255 110,417 121,698 143,670 157,900 
‘ 5 Durable DOOMSER NGO ana te tslé-clas « 9,362 3,503 6,729 9,750 6,755 7,977 14,917 —- 19,500 
Nondurable goods................ 37,742 22,254 35,258 43,560 67,190 75,298 87,061 94,500 
GRVACOS. Wisleestrelas. a cit eit o's eos 31,657 20,589 = 25,479 = 28,545 += 36,472» 38,423 «= 41,692 +: 43,900 
Gross private domestic investment. . 15,824 1,306 9,004 17,211 5,658 9,058 24,582 29,200 
New construction.............0005 7,824 1,142 3,986 5,661 2,267 3,146 8,525 9,900 
Producers’ durable equipment...... 6,438 1,783 4,577 7,676 5,348 7,134 12,393 17,200 
Change in business inventories..... 1,562 —1,619 441 3,874 —1,957 —1,222 3,664 2,100 
Net foreign investment.............. 771 150 888 1,124 —2,099 —754 4,773 9,900. 
' Government purchases.............. 8,472 7,958 13,068 24,704 96,575 83,118 30,654 27,100 
FEdOral Maciige cnt os kiss cision sie 1,311 2,018 5,157 16,923 = 89,029 +s 74,963 = 20,671 17,700 
Warmer hotinlvcatacie states «a's \ 1.344 2022 1,258 13,794 88,638 76172 21.293" 
ING SUVA tncyoiast orale nis’e)n,piale’« a ; u 3,908 3,173 1,552 1,011 2,383 ee 
Less: Government sales......... 33 4 9 44 1,161 2,220 3,005 2,000 - 
MOtAte TANG. LOCA. oS jos c.c:nseusye 0p eeu e 7,161 5,940 7,911 7,781 7,546 8,155 9,983 11,450. 


*First half, annual rate, 
National Income by Industrial Origin 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
ee 


1946 
Industry 1929 1933 1937 1939 1941 1944 1945 1946 ea 
| EEE EE 
All industries, HOLA RE eR A en cee cs 87,355 39,584 73,627 72,532 103,834 182,260 182,808 178,204 100.00. 
ig Wabedd forestry, and fisheries........ 8,002- 3,521 7,249 6,120 8,880 15,279 16,500 18,549 10 a 
AIMSicnk. » ABE SBS en CORI eae 7,791 3,402 7,068 5,951 8,655 14,94 21 
Agricultural and similar service estab- ay ass 1389 Re 
HISUGIOHISH eek Getta O8. ac ccmnae 119 87 127 117 148 217 200 214 12 
FOREVER Pen. kee ee 26.3,° dl MakalGuemeets 14 29 35 37 OR 
MUSUGUIES teameleit shina utinache rece alesis 66 21 38 AVS ns 89 99 109 .06 
WIR UE Been nebisd sapte deene asco eee aie 2,097 662 1,941 1,601 2,341 2,961 2,888 3118 175° 
Metalmining. oo. oh ince scent eee. sane 478 41 458 348 513 425 338 304 7 
Anthracite INGINGEV Bee OSA ee ea 285 130 137 126 165 238 225 276 Ts 
Bituminous and other soft coal.......... 652 255 603 503 809 1,257 1,209 1,282 ‘2 
Crude petroleum and natural gas... 486 195 604 497 654 ‘(322 ‘997 ‘992-55 
Nonmetallic mining..................., 196-42 °)139 197. 2004 219 5239 ea ae 
Contracticonstruction..|.. v.0sahacc eae Jae 3,691 735 2,017 «2,254 += 4,370 4,117 4,207 6,063 3.40 


7,563 
1,335 2400 "2.280 
"1421195298 


TFS eke 697+ ae 597 1,259 } 
ee ae 982 1,016 1,429 2,525 
beer 850 122 561 A91 887 - 1,161. 
Furniture and finished lumber.......... 678 183 508 508 765 988 
Paper and allied mead rane, Ser, 563 290 562 555 1,034 1,335 
Printing and publishing. ............... 1,580 790 1,24 1,206 1,359 2/051 2°24 
_ Chemicals and allied products.......... 1,136 690 1,165 1,205 1,941 3,374 Ey sous 
- Products of petroleum and coal......... 993 17 595 458 (833 1422 1373 15 
Rubber products.................0.-. 356 103 «©9292 «279 485Ss«'984 = 009 
_ Leather and leather products........... 601 270 459 423 614 824 905 
i Stone, clay and glass products.......... 799 208 649 662 1072 1,123 1,110" 
___ Iron and steel and products............ 2,978 682 2,586 2,259 5,048 8,969 7/308 
8 Nonferrous metals and products........ 767 155 702 594 1,201 =—-1,884 1597 
E Machinery (except electrical)........... 1,903 426 1,759 1,492 3,850 5,794 5,110 
f Electrical machinery Bea dates de EROS 1,048 276 908 850 =—-:1,915 3,714 3,133 
Transportation equipment, except autos. . 317 69 332 397 2,276 12,452 7,773 
_ Automobiles and auto equipment... .... 1,394 384 1,298 1,18 2364 41401 11108 
Be MISCGUANGOUS » «2g os 352 ouinie se oe SwS- 597 192 508 516 890 =: 1,561 1,515 
Wholesale and retail trade................ 13,090 5,375 11,938 12,126 15,903 23,807 26,551 
Wholesale trade. 6 <2... Pol caer: 3,955 7,631 7 3,693 3,558. 4,708 6-777. 7,458 
_ Retail trade and auto services.......... 9,135 3,744 8245 8568 11,195 17,030 19,093 
Finance, insurance and real estate........ 13,098 5,681 7,943 8,216 9523" a3. 204eats pad 2 
BRORU RS ec teret cat Sepa g sae aines ins «oder 1,960 493 892 876 - 1,088 1619 1,713 A 
Security and commodity brokers, dealers 
ATL OXCHATIBOS sot ihs. eee oe a we 644 256 242 160 91 199 294 
Finance, n.e.c..... Sed seer Bene 195 —9 135 160 206 273 297 
SPeINSUFANCO CAmMICTS 2... seco ote ee 788 514 833 854 842 1,059 1,108 
Insurance agents and combination offices. 533 367 488 491 553 653 693 
REA EStALE fot gy 'o-r5 sn cicick ein «wim ered SE 8,978 4,060 5,353 5,675 6,743 9,321 9,661 
MSRSDOMAUON sommes sd. cledoatagd et 2 6,562 2,958 4,530 4543 6188 11,184 10,821 
Raviioads 527 3 Ages velo sok ge prorehre ves 4,600. 1,849 2,797 2,735- 3,779 6,925. © 6,303.2 5; 
Local railways and bus lines............ 592 331 371 338 321 585 612 
Highway passenger transportation. ...... 231 118 174 177 257 672 679 
Highway freight transportation.......... 482 356 564 642 $07 1,308 1,378 
Water transportation..................- 267 153 292 280 436 863 1,004 
Air transportation (common carriers) .... —3 10 26 44 77 175 198 
Pipe-line transportation. ............... 130 47 129 131 145 143 130 
Services allied to transportation......... 263 94 177 196 266 513 517 
Communications and public utilities....... 2,878 2,000 2,713 2,863 3,313 4,008 4,244 
Telephone and telegraph............... 1,130 692 923 1,008 ¥135 1,641 1,809 
Radio broadcasting...............-..-- 28 14 64 75 106 178 191 
- Utilities: electric and gas............... 1,640 1,237 1,662 1,716 2,002 2,109 2,158 
Local public services, n.e.c............. 80 57 64 64 70 80 86 
BS CTVICGS Ae, Sele of gist ato atts Siete sis 00 irre 10,168 5.447 8,049 8080 9,709 13,439 14,515 
Hotels and lodging places.............. 577 193 431 436 520 932 1,029 
Personal services........-..----+++++++ 1,220 667. 1,058 1,001 1,320 - 1,980 2,209 
Private households..............-.---+ 3117 «1,177, 1,82 1,761 20% 2,214. 2,418 ; 
Commercial and trade schools and em- 
ployment agencies.................-- 49 15 41 35 62 144 85 §2 .05 
Business services, 1.€.C............++++ 564 332 605 637 753 1,054 1,241 1,532 86 
Misc. repair services and hand trades... . 284 175 225 238 389 699 727 852 AB 
Motion:pictures:72 9. 8 = JA0 Rs odin 5 432 209 430 428 497 851 874 ~—-:1,130 63 
Amusement and recreation, except motion 
PIGLUTES ae sec iore greta 2 oa cts eiwreisterorerotenet 371 152 293 278 338 444 504 656 yi 
Medical and health services............ 1,522 937’. 1°308 15365. 11,587° 7 2,258 1) 23392 Fa 25rd, 


689 561 680 692 763 995 1,030 1,200 &7 


Legal SCrViCS «1.0. cae nee eereeine se 
243 113 179 210 ° 333 483 525 598 34 


Engineering, other professional, n.e.c.... 


Educational services, n.e.c.............- 473 400 434 452 471 544 569 642 36 
Religious organizations................. 355 289 295 303 300 341 354 379 21 
Nonprofit organizations, n.e.c........... 272 227 241 244 300 500 558 637 36 
Government and government enterprises... 5,114 5,349 7,795 8,550 10,479 34,366 37,344 23,019 12.52 
Federal—general government........... 900 1,187 3,036 3,444 5,046 28,059 30,501 14,862 8.34 
Federal—government enterprises....... 581 485 675 716 788 1,084 1,158 1,410 79 
State and local—general government.... 3,456 3,531 3,889 4,185 4,368 4,883 §,324 6,349 3.56 
State and local—government enterprises . 177 146 195 205 277 340 361 398 22 


643 293 148 243 231 226 213 239 He) 


Rest of the world...........220ee0eeee es 
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The "Big Three” of Various Industries, 1945 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


[seen 


Gn mille in total 
™m ons n to 
BO CAE sen of dollars) industry 
Food and Kindred Products 

SWittse COs o,. ditch scwcd. 353.2 25 

Armour & Co. (Ill.) .......--- 349.5 27 

Nationa! Dairy Products Corp. . 242.5 43 
Tobacco Manufacturers 

The American Tobacco Co..... 483.5 15 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co..... 315.2 30 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co... 293.4 33 
Textile Mili Products 

American Woolen Co.........- 104.3 104 

Armstrong Cork Co.........-- 79.9 129 

Cannon Mills Co............-- 74.5 137 
Chemicals and Allied Products 

E. |. DuPont De Nemours & Co. 1,025.3 5 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.. {428.1 20 

Aliied Chemical & Dye Corp... 285.9 34 
Products of Petroleum and Coal 

Standard Oil Co. (N. J.)....... 2,531.8 1 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc... 1,075.8 4 

Standard Oil Co. (ind.)....... 946.1 6 
Rubber Products 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.... 340.8 28 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.... 300.1 Ryd 

United States Rubber Co...... 94.8 42 
Stone, Clay and Giass Products 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co...... 154.4 71 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co....... 122.8 93 

Uns: GypsumiCons cs... 2... 81.1 130 
Iron and Steel 

PSecsteel CbtD. 2c. s cases = 1,890.8 2 

Bethlehem Steel Corp......... 880.9 8 

Republic Steel Corp........ <4 412.9 23 
Nonferrous Metals 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co... 616.1 13 

Kennecott Copper Corp........ 464.8 16 

Aluminum Co. of America..... 427.2 21 
Machinery (except electrical) 

International Harvester Co..... 558.7 14 

Singer Manufacturing Co...... 225.4 48 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co........ 198.0 54 
Electrical Machinery 

General Electric Co........... 891.8 7 

Westinghouse Electric Corp.... 449.8 18 

Western Electric Co., Inc...... 352.3 26 
Automobiles 

General Motors Corp.......... 1,813.9 3 

FOr WOtOG COG ek fae sca eos 815.5 10 

ChryslerCorpe. oo... es anes 414.2 22 
Paper & Allied Products 

International Paper Co........ 258.7 41 

Crown Zellerbach Corp........ 116.5 96 

St. Regis Paper Co........... 72.1 144 
Transportation Equipment 

(except autos) 

Ratunameines aon ids 272.8 37 

United Aircraft Corp.......... 178.8 62 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp........ 162.8 66 
Furniture & Fixtures 

Simmmons.€o. 7 000.5 2 40.7 229 

Kroehler Mfg. Co............. 13.8 587 

General Fireproofing Co....... 12.8 622 
Leather & Leather Products 

International Shoe Co......... 94.8 114 

Endicott Johnson Corp........ 57.4 177 

Brown Shoe Co., Inc.......... 24.2 372 


Current Assets and Liabilities of All 
U. S. Corporations 
(in billions of dollars) 


Source: U.S. Securities and Exchange 


Commission. 
December 31 

Current assets: 1939 1941 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Cash on hand and in 

banksiz 22% 3 10.9 13.9 21.7 22.2 22.2 21.8 
U.S.Gov'tsecurities 2.2 3.9 16.0 21.0 21.2 15.0 
Inventories........ 18.0 25.6 27.6 26.6 26.7 35.3 
Receivables from 

US Gov't. 4.28 mae 6 SO Aly ZT F 
Other notes & ac- 

counts receivable. 22.1 27.4 21.9 22.3 22.3 29.9 
Other op. a-..02- 200) tA as 13 14 24 1.6 

Totals iecre 54.6 72.8 93.5 98.2 97.5 104.5 
Current liabilities: 

Federal income tax. 1.2 7.1 16.6 16.6 11.2 85 
Advancements & pre- 

payments, U. S. 

GOV Rtas t a 8 22-048 ma) 2% 
Other notes & ac- 

counts payable... 21.9 25.6 24.1 25.3 24.9 308 
Other 2% So. cae acek 6.9 72 87 83 7.9 78 

Tot is on toate 30.0 40.7 51.6 52.0 44.9 47.2 
Net working capital... 24.6 32.1 41.9 46.2 526 57.3 
Ratio: 


Current assets per 
dollar of current 
liabilities... 2... 13° 185 18-1 oS 22 eee 


Small Business in U. S., 1939 
Small business consists of manufactur- 
ing concerns with 100 employees or fewer, 
wholesale concerns with less than $200,000 
net annual sales volume, remainder of 
establishments with net annual sales or 
receipts of less than $50,000. 


By value 

By number of output 
of firms (in millions 
(thousands) of dollars) 


(Percentage of total busi- 


Industry ness in parentheses) 
Manufacturing.......... 169 (92%) 17,367 (31%) 
Wholesaling Bea sete 72 (77%) 4,100 (21%) 
Retailing aoeties <\ieee a oe 1,614 (91%) 17,836 (42%) 
Service establishments. .. 638 (99%) 2,242 (66%) 
Hotels: actie tees nace 25 (90%) 229 (27%) 
Construction. ........... 200 (93%) 1,547 (34%) 
Amusement places. ..... 40 (90%) 333 (33%) 

TOtal at as kaacwone 2,758 (93%) 43,654 (34%) 


Number of Corporations in the U. 5S. 
Source: U. S. Treasury Department. 


Active Inactive 
Year corporation corporation 
1929 Satins Ras 456 021 53,415 
1933 eevee se cle 446 842 57,238 
19353... Slam ifspoes 477,113 56,518 
1937. chepeaviises 477 838 51,259 
1939) EN oat 469 617 46 343 
1940 Nee Sd nee 473 ,042 43,741 
TQM ee cards 468,906 40,160 
1942.8 RS hidenstine 442,665 37,012 
1943 soe cate 420,485 35,268 
1944 0 akc oe 446 796 34,329 


—————————— 


_Iilinois 
Michigan 
_ Wisconsin 


West North Central. .... 
Minnesota 


 Maryland............ 1,027 619 1,293 81 617 52 ean 
District of Columbia...) 80 403 1,569 45 460 12 cae i 
Bre MPSS. oes. serge 989 628 952 112 636 41 fe 
West Virginia......... 442, 404 914 130 406 38 is 
North Carolina....... 1,421 633 817 159 722 23 s 
South Carolina....... 398 332 729 155 359 19 erat 
me - Georgias..: 5.525... 677 625 809 157 612 30 
Meee IDNA oan sas es 242 614 1,010 114 467 31 
_ East South Central...... 1,959 1,844 Sas Beep. 1,688 29 
Kentucky <<<... -e0~ 481 - 520 778 153 419 34 
Tennessee......-.--- 728 606 843 166 539 40 
Alabama. iicons -0c1-< 575 436 733 174 492 24 
Mississippi.......-.-- 175 282 555 HERES 239 17 . 
West South Central.....] 2,567 3,101 2 bee 2,385 35 70 a 
ArkKanS@Sics-cice- = 160 298 697 177 235 21 Fie eS 
Louisiana..........-- 565 486 784 120 443 34 73 BS 
Oklahoma.........--- 312 513 825 132 344 47 83) fee 
UG) C Mie reesec eke 1,530 1,804 954 131 1,363 39 SLi acs 
Mountain. 5. 0... 5) = 820 1,428 went aah 920 46 88 “4 
Montana’. .252.3 56: 152 222 1,394 143 115 46 192 H 
POAC scat cere ere 90 176 1,243 182 100 47 CP EESE oe 
Wyoming...........- 45 100 1,264 109 62 49 91 
Colorado...........-- 222 409 1,196 128 271 60 91 
New Mexico.........- 25 126 911 156 85 28 74 
PATAZOMG sae eos ore wb orny 98 _ 162 995 110 91 33 &2 
Uitaniorcceatsncts toe 4 167 171 1,063 121 140 59 56 
Nevada; ..t..-....--- 21 62 1,703 104 43 45 89 
PacihiGanasscitsts intr fe = 3,800 4,299 3,239 56 95; 
Washington. ......--- 637 669 1,346 113 530 59 95 
Oregotixwma-eacn les 2 365 442 1,188 105 309 48 ron 
2,798 3,188 1,531 90 2,401 60 96 


Average duration 21 cycles 1855 to 1938... .. 26.2 21.5 47.7 
15.cycles 1885:to 1938... 5. o2ui ene eae 26.7 20.7 47.3 
SS cl aaa 
_ *Date of previous trough of contraction was January 1855. 


“iy 


Business Population 


4 : (in thousands of concerns) 

pet :: Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Dun & Bradstreet. 

‘ : Item 1929 1933. 1939 1941 1942-1943. 1944 = 1945-1946 

: SEES 

- Total operating businesses .................... 3,060 2,850 3,317 3,398 3,156 2,861 2,924 3,134 3,595 

| SIRET TET TT) 0 251 169 214 226 224 229 236 256 299 

BEWINDIESAIONTAUG, Gs. S...0c 2 cawilca cs oveeetes es 120 117 145 146 134 115 122 137 166 

—CURSETLNTET CSS 1,361 1,340 1,601 1,621 1,481 1,330 1,354 1,450 1,662 

} Transportation, communications, public utilities 167 152 208 209 197 188 193 203 =e. 
Finance, insurance & real estate............. 306 276 286 285 273 261 274 283 e 

BEMPCEIVICG INGUSTIBS a sass. coaceect ccc vac skies 596 585 639 644 600 554 565 603 682 
Mining & quarrying 


GEIS 5 5.5 vias Piety seeia 23 21 21 23 26 26 26 26 S 
Contract constrictlonm.c:.Joif. 2. ec ence esse 236 191 202 244 220 158 153 176 242 
OCS eta nse heals 4 eels _ — _— 517 408 163 340 422 607 


PY hay eos Sie chek ee — — 480 678 395 172 152 186 
Commercial & industrial failures{{.............. 23 20 15 12 9 3 1 1 


*June 30. **Breakdown not available. }+Calendar year. {Closures resulting in a known loss to creditors. 


WHAT INDUSTRY MAKES 


American industry is the most productive in the world. Becaus 
stock of modern plants, machinery and other productive equipme 
efficiency of its more than twenty million workers, and the skillful 
instituted and supervised by intelligent Management, industrial ou 
the United States is reliably estimated at approximately twice the 
four times the prewar French and German achievements, 
of other European countries. 


Manufacturing is the pivotal industrial occupation, 
contractions largely determine the level of activity achi 
economy. Most pronounced during the war years was 
factures, though statistics for most industries show c 


e of its unsurpassed 
nt, the training and 
productive techniques 
tput per man-hour in | 
British level, three to 
and many more times those 


for its periodic expansions and 
eved in every other sector of the 


the expansion in durable manu- 
onsiderable expansion, 


: vehi etek 

i i been expected. / 
e 1eric rT tremendous market still 
y produ an un 

roblems are solved. ; 


, Manufactures by Industry Group, 1939 


; Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, U. S. Treasury Department, Acad 
j ; E Ay) 
ee pital 
fi ni ee j 7 
ie Number of (average ‘Value of pa ; 
; estab- for the Wages products | earner i 7 
§ Group lishments year) (in thousands of dollars) in dollars ; 
_ Durable manufactures ; 
Iron and steel and their products except machinery..... 8,994 966,367 1,313,633 6,591,530 
Machinery (except electrical)...........2...-25.--000 9,506 522,980 748,288 «= 3,254,174 

General industrial machinery...................-.-- 5,200 172,104 237,363 1,062,931 

Metalworking machinery...............------+++-+- 1,332 77,684 128,769 442,650 

Special industrial machinery.................-.----- 1,346 64,678 88,791 349,508 

Household and service-industry machines............ 472 §3,171 72,302 391,792 

GLC gta lye GAR Ban AR Bebe abe nearer Eran 1,156 155,343 221,063 1,007,293 
PISCHECAL THACHINGEY cae mises oe eae ones ecco nce 2,014 256,467 335,820 1,727,390 
Transportation equipment except automobiles Le 968 157,097 239,254 882,897 
Automobiles and automobile equipment........... ae 1,133 398,963 646,406 4,407,873 
Nonferrous metals and their products..............-.- 5,600 228,753 299,220 2,572,854 ee 
Lumber and timber basic products..................-- 11,520 360,613 310,381 1,122,058 3,313 <oe 
Furniture and finished lumber products................ 8,457 293,570 274,738 1,267,724 3,061 - 
Stone, clay, and glass products.........+..--+eeeeeeee 7,024 287,524 329,559 1,440,151 6/038. am 
Ota eee oe ae ha cide cd Seater into ¢ 932.0 55,216 3,472,334 4,497,299 22,906,651 5,585 ra 
Nondurable manufactures 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures...... 6,444 1,082,602 908,379 3,930,678 2,777 

Gatton manufactures... 22. jccw os wie e eos r ew cceens 1,248 409,317 292,536 1,168,171 eae 

Rayon and silk manufactures.............--+--+-+++ 829 119,821 93,343 441,900 sia 

Woolen and worsted manufactures..........-....--- 722 149,915 143,494 735,905 Leib: 

OY da eee Sm SRR URAC TSS Iii ei 3,645 403,549 379,006 1,584,702 bh Ee 
Apparel and other finished products..............-.--- 20,206 751,377 654,402 3,325,015 1,096 
Leather and leather products. ...........--2e-e-eeeees 3,508 327,663 294,290 1,389,514 2,046 
Food and kindred products. ............++++eeeeeeeees 52,213 911,218 982,485 11,940,215 7,661 
Paper and allied products.............+++eeeeeseeseee 3,279 264,716 309,857 2,019,568 6,706 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............-- 24,878 324,535 493,616 2,578,464 5,951 
Products of petroleum and coal............----s++++++ 989 105,428 173,702 2,953,973 59,486 
Chemicals and allied products...............- Teen aides 9,203 287,136 356,176 3,733,658 13,983 
Rubber products. ...........0seeceececeeeeeeseteeces 595 120,740 161,410 902,329 7,000 
Miscellaneous industries. ............--+--eee eee e eee 7,699 238,827 258,325 1,162,958 4,418 

Ticital lee ei tee crocs nee) ow ther orie cl gtonvieranere oye ole 129,014 4,414,242 4,592,642 33,936,372 6,197 
All manufacturing industries... .........-+--.--eeee eee 184,230 7,886,576 9,089,941 56,843,023 6,135 


1939 = 100 
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Item 


Durable manufactures 
Iron and steel......... 
Machinery............ 
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Industrial Production Indexes, by Groups 
i (1935-39 average = 100) 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


ud 


Transportation equipment... . 
Nonferrous metal and products 


Lumber and products. . . 


Stone, clay and glass products. 


Nondurable manufacturers 
Textiles and products. . 
Leather and products. .. 


Manufactured food products... 


Alcoholic beverages. . . . 
Paper and products. . .. 
Tobacco products...... 
Printing and publishing. 


Petroleum and coal products... 
Chemical products........... 


Rubber products. ...... 


Total, durable and nondurable 


manufactures......... 


Minerals 


Total, manufactures and minerals 


*First 5 months seasonally adjusted average. 


Year Total 
Ly USES ee 39,405 
‘heat ee Sains ais 92,180 
POS De ts 79,393 
AEE SRS Soran 81,740 
AOS4 eer 87,258 
CEU ae 95,287 
1996). tice. <3 109-316 
TOSh. aan co 118,913 
TOSS ea ak 113,812 
RODS ae: 127,642 
1940........] 141,837 
LOGI SRE e 164,788 
1942........] 185,979 
1SASS rete 217,759 
LORRY 233) FaNe 228,189 
LOAS ea os 222,486 
TOAB IS Ose 223,130 


Electric Energy Cutput of Utilities* 
(in millions of kilowatt hours) 


Source: Federal Power Commission. 


——— ee 
Privately |Publically Munic- 


owned 


37,716 
87,514 
74,488 
76,668 
82,079 
89,330 
102,293 
110,464 
104,090 
115,078 
125,411 
144,290 
158,052 
180,247 
185,850 
180,928 
181,048 


owned 


1,689 
4,667 
4,905 
5,072 
5,179 
5,958 
7,023 
8,449 
9,722 
12,564 
16,426 
20,498 
27,928 
37,511 
42,339 
41,560 


ipal 


1,373 
3,498 
3,517 
3,583 
3,834 
4,229 
4,705 
5,270 
5,237 
5,688 
6,188 
7,023 
7,610 
9,223 
9,637 
9,624 


Ownership 
Cooperatives % 
power districts, Public 
Federal state projects to total 
SS nee Oe ee een eS | 

58 94 43 
300 451 5.1 
445 572 6.2 
459 654 6.2 
357 565 5.9 
555 732 6.3 
1,072 801 6.4 
1,843 863 7 i § 
3,029 994 85 
5,476 944 9.8 
8,584 1,175 11.6 
10,793 2,192 12.4 
16,893 2,848 15.0 
24,485 3,156 17.2 
28,866 3,065 18.6 
28,001 3,146 18.7 
26,984 3,596 18.9 


42,081 


10,702 


*Output by industrial establishments was as 


1940—38,070; 1941—43,519; 1942—47,167; 1943—49,781; 


fIncludes non-central 


stations. 


follows (in millio 
1944—-51,336; 


919 1926 1929 1932 1939 1940 1941 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947* 
Ss aiid Neale etalk SS ees SE eS RE ei Dee ee 
BA IS >) 193 332 e142 187 88 oe, 208 wa 208." oes 50 194 
=~ 102) S180 343 SS 104 136 7221) F483 ASG ez Shae oath 276 
= 5109" S838 108 14S” 245 "735. 71S" AST ose 234 
= OG, 136 SU52" = 113 5139 PST) 2.267 2-259" ee 57) 199 
a TAB ee TAG Stary 06 116 et 134 2129 25" 10s wd 144 
50 105 110 Sl 114 124 162 173 164 163 192 214 
84 14 132.. 41. 109. 139: «201 S360 = 353) 27h Ssd92 222 
73 84 94071. 12) 114 "952 153 ea TA 6 169 
94 90 95 76 105 984 123) 114 eh tide 22 117 
77 Bioat 10 S79" 108 21132 8127, 145) 15 ao ee 157 
- — _ — 98. 5101 = 117) 117, T44y Seis 151 205 
— 72 85° 769° 114 £123 Pe 150199, iv 139 ped Gs eed 153 
72 88 96° 299; © 106 109" 5420 4-133: «125. = 136 | 556 157 
G2 e104 874 108 112 7 A tol Sak ee 140 
— 76 $6.69. 1107-120, 0135. 185 2470 8 235 gS 133 
= 70 B90 71.68.) 12 2° 330) < D176 0 384 ne 0d eGR Dan 252 
= BO LOO ise 64). 113\- 9123 163. 928, 998 wae gig ah boon 238 
62 79 93\° 70> 109. "115. 142. 176 teraz Ses ess rae 
72 99° "210.57" ~~. 109 ~ 126 + «168° 258250 og he 77 195 
_ 9557 1035 72" 105" 5114" 122-139), ab et pag yas 151 
5, 120 184 365 113 134 aS: 126 3h apy 88 123 
@1S, 100107 BZ) 106.5 S117 2.195’ 132 ko yee ae 147 
72 96,0110 9 158" 109.125 162 239-9235 03s ma 70 188 


Source of energy 


Fuels as 

Fuels 4% of total 
23,644 60.0 
59,533 64.6 
46,515 58.6 
48 283 59.1 
54,574 62.5 
56,915 59.7 
70,258 64.3 
74,900 63.0 
69,533 61.1 
84,078 65.9 
94,516 66.6 
113,925 69.1 
122,109 65.7 
144,127 66.2 
154,244 67.6 
142,516 64.1 
144,732 64.9 


ms of kilowatt hours): 
1945—48,769; 1946—46,440 


1939—33,667; 


” 


American Economy 


Pe SP ee ee ee ee ee en ee 
' 341 


fe! 
Fuel Production 
Source: U. S. Dept. of Interior, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, and American Gas Association. 


Natural gas, 
in millions of 
Coke, in Anthracite coal,|Bituminous coal,| cubic feet Manufactured | Crude petroleum, 
thousands of | in thousands of | in thousands of |(produced andj gas, in millions} in thousands of 


short tons short tons short tons marketed) * of cubic feet 42-gal. barrels 
59,884 73,828 534,989 1,917,693 382,069 1,007,323 
27,589 49,541 333,631 “1,555,474 331,129 905,656 
52,375 51,856 445,531 2,407,620 361,669 1,279,160 
32,496 46,099 348,545 2,295,562 361,073 1,214,355 
44,327 51,487 394,855 2,476,756 374,866 1,264,962 
57,072 51,485 460,772 2,660,222 403,628 1,353,214 
65,187 56,368 §14,149 2,812,658 418,183 1,402,228 
70,569 60,328 582,693 3,053,475 454,326 1,386,645 
71,676 60,644 590,177 3,414,689 490,642 1,506,000 
73,703 64,445 619,576 3,711,000 509,020 1,677,753 
66,795 54,830 577,617 3,875,000 476,000 1,711,103 
58,041 60,685 532,000 3,850,000 489,000 1,733,424 
23,872 18,630 PUG B51) 2 eee Tere eee 431 ,653t 


*Information for 1944 and prior years include small quantities of natural gas sold by utilities distributing 
manufactured gas predominantly and also include natural gas component of mixed gas with a BTU value 
of less than 900. 7First 4 months. tFirst 3 months. 


Textile Consumption Aircraft Production* 
Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Source: Auto and Aviation Industries. 
The Rayon organon. ne, 
SS FS "Ne Number thousands 
Wool : of 
Cotton consumption* Rayon yarn Civilt Militaryy Total dollars) 
(thousands of (millions (thousands of 1919 ea pee eee 662 8,046 
Year bales) of lbs.) lbs.) 1927 1,565 621 1,995 14,505 
SS eS ee eee 677 6,631 51,508 
1920... 5,843 314 8,760 1933 591 466 1,179 15,860 
1929. : 5,407 368 131,760 1937. 2,281 949 3,100 33,664 
1932 -=- = 5,017 230 152,520 1939 3,770 2,141 5,911 75,873 
q9391S 1: 7,370 396 359,760 1940 6,785 6,019 12,871 146,000 
1940... 8,052 412 388,560 1941 6,844 19,433 26,277 819,000 
194152. 10,586 652 452,520 1942 985 47,836 48,821 2,762,000 
1942... 11,434 613 468,840 9943 ere 85,898 85,898 6,696,000 
1943... 10,666 626 494,400 Ct eee 96,318 96,318 9,233,000 
1944... 9,691 624 538,800 1945 2,047 47,714 49,761 5,141,000 
1945... 9,143 ee pp 1946 34,874 1,330 36,204 362,772 
1946.... 9,827 , *Includes airplanes, seaplanes and amphibians. 
1947}... 3,550 262 237,400 4Do not add up to totals because of difference in 


sources. §Values of engines, propellers and powel 
plant accessories not included for 1933 and after, 


*Scoured basis. jJan.—Apr. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION —WAR AND CIVILIAN 


250 
AUGUST 1939 = 100 fc 
Y eae : 


ea Y 
100 [ Z 
50 Yj 


1939 1940 Ren oats “1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


INDEX 


(CPA) 


os 


Hot rolled finished iron 


and steel products 
Stee! Plates 
f ingots and Aluminum > domes- 
alloys and castings Total sheets (primary) tic ore) tic ore) 
47,728 63,205 45,998 13,929 113,986 1,001,432 612,136 672,498 
— 9,835 15,323 11,705 3,857 42,562 225,000 306,010 259,616 
41,583 56,637 41,178 15,721 146,340 834,661 551,165 443,142 
35,677 52,799 39,068 13,932 163,545 712,675 491,058 420,967 
(47,399 66,983 48,660 16,551 206,280 909,084 589,988 433,065 
56,687 82,839 62,324 20,293 309,067 966,072 652,599 470,517 | 
60,903 86,032 62,446 21,237 521,106 1,087,991 629,957 467,367 
62,770 88,837 63,293 22,543 $20,179 1,092,939 594,250 406,544 
62,866 89,642 65,804 23,463 776,446 1,003,379 574,453 394,443 
54,919 79,702 59,812 19,314 495,060 782,726 467,084 356,535 
50,937 16,324 409,630 994,000 Tat s.o ue 303,000 


ea. \ Production of Chemicals 
urce: U. S. Department of Commerce, U. S. Tariff Commission, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
” 8 : ment, National Fertilizer Association, U. S. Bureau of Mines; W. P. B. 
& 48 So ud 
a ~ oe =} ag be NES 
<a | Zu. Boge Ss aes 
aga Fy Sad 8 3g 232 ddge S058 
° ok asa to ron ov = ea gag 
a gto ag Gi) 4A 453 Sgs >Ses 825 e9 
4 a3 2s Bes gs Bes 40 BBE) CEBSS 0 OBBESE 
BEE as BSE ae ASR 826 S885 SE8s2 
1929 12,4085 2,262,780 206,664 2,357,640 484,596 8,011 434,820 54,900 
1932 10,116 952,584 128,820 929,556 227,508 4,384 202,920 oe es, 
19374 37,560 2,212,212 215,436 2,677,176 387,804 8,226 402,132 122,000 
1939 38,916 2,051,532 221,628 2,088 384 372,468 7,707 379,272 247,000 
1940 50,268 2,435,724 263,184 2,725,764 406,668 8,249 396,624 323,000 
1941 61,872 6,820,080 367,680 3,131,328 460,080 9,183 554,196 491,000 
1942 68,196 7,753,980 3,576 3,455,676 472,740 9,949 529,752 otaaeaee 
1943 69,804 8,604,576 5,388 2,538,792 451,776 11,463 568,620 BOOS. 
1944 75,468 9,261,972 7,176 3,218,160 444,216 12,055 618,324. “55 ee 
1945 77,532 | 9,552,771 433,122 3,753,188 440,148 13,202 643,424 899,000 
1946 76,944 9,318 244,675 3,859,642 515,772 14,892 797,102 1,200,000 
_ 1Crude and synthetic, *Shipments. 8Consumption, 4Data for plastic materials is for 1935. 51930. 
Wood Pulp, Paper and Paperboard, and Number of Houses Built* 
Lumber Production Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census and National Bureau of Economic Research. 
National Lumber Manufacturers Assn. Nonfarm 
Wood pulp Paper and mance 
(in thou- paperboard Lumber LOG os screeds Maite tek eee ee 330,000 
aie ere. a pecueeads (in millions 1920.0.,8 fides Saye ee ie ee 247,000 
of short tons) of board feet) He CPU eo nrie HOE arene A Rech Mi ee 716,000 
$$$ ume 
1919....... 3,518 6,098 34,552 1999. rr tte setae. ease ee 
Bog acy 41863 itn ee ree 10330 ae a eee tee 
fae 0 3760 ress 10'824 1930 ea ore ah men one ame eae 
1939. 6.993 13510 24972 rai ola Cha ten eo Se per 
19408 8695 en 28937 Tok eee Ce nek aera ea hace pe 
age 10011 17'934 as orang Maen errr cen ree pati 
942. 10°264 17'084 36396 19g an ee eae ea onal eatbe at oe 
1943. 9/060 17'036 ee Henan ds aimee ert ret ret ES uae 
eee AAG 17'183 32°940 19h ee Sane eso pe ce enaonacaesias er 
ig 9471 17'374 07'564 IO Ee ars ea deci wong reap 
ts... Se oso 19.178 29,922 1947 (first 6 months)... 362,800 
a , 94 9,951 *Data, except for 1946 and 1947, represents new 


——_ dwelling units started which in former ye - 
*Coverage for wood pulp increased in 1940 and for imated buildings completed. For 1946 ead, 1a 
saper and paperboard in 1941, {First 4 months, mates are of buildings actually completed. i 


4 

P. 

oY 
f 


Wi 
| cleaners 


ae Bi Ve 


{Number ____ |Number Ni 
er-| sold, Aver-| sold, Aver-| sold, Aver-| sold, 
f in age} in age in age in 

thou- retail] thou- retail] thou- retail) thou- 

sands price] sands price] sands price] sands price] sands price] sands 


B04 h: $30 Ace oe Oe ee 
1,024 50 58 $5506 
1,056 62 425 
1,253 50 292 

44740 195 
1,210 56 171 
1,085 58 169 

55 152 
56 155 
61 if 
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eer ee 7 i 
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New Construction Activity, by Type 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce and U. S. Department of Labor. 


Ne ee 
Activity 1929 1933 1940 1942 1945 1946 19471 


rs fe eee ee a ee 2 ee ri 
Total new construction activity.......... RU Stee noes 9913 2,223 6,807 13,353 4,595 10,007 5,356. 
New private construction activity.......-..-..++--+++-+- 7,522 1,005 4,199 2,908 2,547 7,856 4,115. 
Residential (nonfarm)..........-.---+--e-e-eeeeeeee 2,797 278 ~=«2,355 = :1,315 670 3,300 1,883 
Nonresidential building, except farm and public utility. . 2,822 404 . 1,028 635 1,014 3,350" 9 -1,517; 
Wadistrial oer ck Ganev ctethat<io sind «tee ees 949 176 442 346 642  ~=—«:1,689 875 
Commercials. saecice iene of cous esteem aioe -lnigtieisie = 1,296 135 365 164 210 ~=—:1,166 373 
Institutional’........2....22020e02 see cece eeeeeee 350 43 134 79 88 268 
PN oe. then cc oa argiws sees: 227 50 87 46 rae fe il 
Public utility... .0.03..02.0002s ee cece een eee ee ees 1,624 254 580 687 672 856 555 
Railroad eet oe wos ee ae oieemish oe swel Sie 510 94 167 197 264 248 128 
Telephone & telegraph...........-.--22+eeeeerees 354 45 122 155 117 304 191 
Other public utility. ..........--------e seer rete 760 115 291 335 291 304 236 
Farm construction............0.+eeseseeeeerescer et 279 69 236 271 191 350 160 
Rasidemtial ecm ctccjetsisieracss 67 cvsy-i='= as mince mai 7 ene 147 43 127 144 116 212 Ad 
Nonresidential..............----2-ereeeeeeeeee 132 26 109 127 75 133 
New public construction activity......-..----.++ss+0* 2,391 1,218 2,608 10,445 2,048 2,151 1,241 
Residential). sg #s<- cee on ances igs anes: Pee sre 200 545 71 387 130 
Nonresidential building..........--------++2+e00++ 622 193 519 =: 3,634 652 319 230 
fdustridle ek ceecsecce <6 come atin an eons oicleies Ae 74 164 3,437 470 84 21 
Nastitutionalose seins cine pele ig -tegeye = = <is)e nisi 462 86 182 148 144 186 152 
Public administration.........-------++-0220800es 103 89 96 28 15 16 57 
CHS 6 oe San see SUPE ioe io oO deca ade Sore gUge 57 16 77 21 23 33 
Military and Naval..........---+----* eee eags SEO 19 36 385 5,016 690 188 82 
HighWaVieee cer rine -rseiceac 72 cose one ccciciaccit 1,248 675 875 675 342 706 419 
Sower & Watelegs.cacnccc-onese cesar seer ee eer se 253 81 194 139 97 194 145 
Conservation & development........-----++++220008> 86 168 310 350 130 240 145 
INTER ET RROLE ss 4 pos NEE GOEL OD 0 SONOS SC Ia andl 163 65 125 86 66 117 30 


1First 6 months. 
2warehouses, office and loft buildings; stores, restaurants, and garages; and hotels. 


3Religious, educational, and hospital and other institutional. 
4Social and recreational, and miscellaneous. 

sEducational, and hospital and other institutional. 
6Commercial, social and recreational, and miscellaneous. 


[Miscellaneous public service enterprises and all Federal not included elsewhere. 
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AGE OF AMERICAN HOMES ON APRIL 1, y 


AGE 
Over 50 Years 


KKKAKLE 
KeOOKRK 


O08 on 
I< 18 % x29 
SKK 


20-30 Years 


10-20 Years 


0-10 Years 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT Rurol Non-farm | Farm 
OF COMMERCE (7,600,000) (7,400,000) 


WHAT FARMERS PRODUCE 


The United States is universally recognized as the industrial giant of the world. Less 
well known is the fact that it is also by far the leading nation in agricultural output. 


There is every reason to believe that this substantial margin of leadership will con- 
tinue, even expand. For a technological and scientific revolution is taking place in 
agriculture which may well be fully as important—and as dislocating—as the industrial 
revolution of the 18th and 19th centuries. This revolution on the farm involves the 
greater use of more efficient machinery, the better application of chemical fertilizers and 
insecticides, the introduction of greatly improved strains of seed, and the beginnings of 
the new industry of “chemical farming.” 


A foretaste of this technological progress took place during World War II. High 
costs of keeping working stock and high farm wages made farmers anxious to 
mechanize their farms, and with war-increased incomes they could afford it. Thanks to 
mechanization and a ready market here and abroad, farm production was steadily above 


prewar levels throughout the war and postwar periods. This was accomplished even 
though farm population declined substantially. 


Although at present we welcome this record farm production as necessary to our 
plans for helping to feed the world, it may Someday cause us headaches. When other 


countries up their agricultural output and need less from us, We may again be faced 
with our old problem of farm surpluses. ’ 


Population, Farms, and Farm Property 
Source; U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Item 1850 1910 1920 1925 1930 1940 1945 
eee 
Farm population (thousands)................] ccc cece cee eeee 31,614 * 30,445 30,546 26,220 
Number of farms (thousands)............... 1,449 6,361 6,448 6,371 6,288 6,096 5,859 
All land in farms (million acres)............. 293 878 955 924 986 1,060 1,142 
Average acreage per farm................... 202.6 138.1 148.2 145.1 156.9 174.0 194.8 
Value of farm property (millions of dollars) 3,967 40,837 77,923 57,017 56,975 41,254 60,008 
WHE GT bn Sait ah Seti eae es ee (a 28,475 54,829 37,721 34,929 23,236 46.389 
PAU CID BS Satelite ster Gi ata eas sickest box aeos 6,325 11,486 11,746 12,949 10,405 
Implements and machinery................ 151 1,265 3,594 2,691 3,301 3,060 5,147** 
Rivestockae at Semen Nid dose on deniers oes 544 4,771 8,012 4,858 5,794 4,526 8,472 
Total population (thousands). ............... 23,191 91,972 105,710 114,035 122,775 131,669 125,150t 
beth 5 IGON TE ce5 NC car ents, AL eT Ne Re eee 42,166 54,304 61,451 68,954 74,423 74,570 
ura 


eB SOS CEN DO COLUAS ISR ROOD IE Le Ser 49,806 51,406 52,584 53,820 57,245 50,580 


*Data are not strictly comparable with figures for other years, 
71944. 


Excluding armed services. 
**Excludes automobiles included in earlier years, 


1,155,715 71, '520 
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Domestic Animals on Farms, Number and Value 


Number (thousands) 


January 1: Mules Dairy cows Sheep 
1940..... 10,444 4,034 24,940 52,107 
QATAR. 10,193 3,911 25,453 §3,920 
1982. Cee 9,873 3,782 26,313 56,213 
i543... 9,605 3,626 27,138 55,150 
144 9,192 3,421 27,704 50,782 
1945-3." 8,715 3,235 27,770 46,520 
19462... 8,053 3,010 26,695 42,436 
ROAT 7,251 2,773 26,100 38,571 


animals except sa 
‘| chickens and turk 


Swine Chickens Turkeys (millions of ies: 
61,165 438,288 8,569 4, 815 ch 
54,353 422,841 7,193 4,991 
60,607 476,935 7,485 6 596 
73,881 542,047 6,600 8 981 
83,741 582,197 7,429 8, 901°" 
59,331 516,497 7,203 8,280 
61,301 530,203 9,022 
56,901 475,442 


11,252 


Sources: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Agricultural Cooperatives 
Source: Farm Credit Administration. 


er 
Market- Estimated Business 


ing membership (in millions of 
season Number (thousands) dollars) 
en 
195-23) 5,424 651 636 
1925.20) .10 10,803 2,700 2,400 
iheya2 | Ae 12,000 3,100 2,500 
1930. ..-. 11,950 3,000 2,400 
I REM Rahs 11,900 3,200 1,925 
SME y tae 11,000 3,000 1,340 
1933..2-. 10,900 3,156 1,365 
HOSA Soe 10,700 3,280 1,530 
NOS0S. cn 10,500 3,660 1,840 
1936..... 10,743 3,270 2,196 
IGE Gree 10,900 3,400 2,400 
1OS8=. a's 10,700 3,300 2,100 
939 4. a3 10,700 3,200 2,087 
1940: °:.: 10,600 3,400 2,280 
194 bis 6 10,550 3,600 2,840 
SO PLR 10,450 3,850 3,780 
1943..... 10,300 4,390 5,160 
1944..... 10,150 4,505 5,645 


Civilian Consumption of Principal Foods” : 
(in pounds per capita) 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Agri. Economics. : 


Poods ave. 1945 1946 
Red meats.........-- 126 144 153 “3 
Poultry meats........ 21 33 30 ¥ 
E06 Feriesicicteistela erties 298 397 378 
Fluid milk and cream 340 433 428 z 
Cheesee4)i-2-1.cnte 5.5 6.0 6.9 
BURBTor5. oo. ee 17 iy 10 
Fats and oilsf........ 31 31 31 
Fresh fruits. )..24/05.% 138 144 145 
Processed fruitst...... 26 33 46 
Fresh vegetables...... 235 266 275 
Processed vegs.}..... 32 44 48 
Potatoes, sweetpots... 153 149 148 
Slgatisiiteecan dee 97 74 75 
Corn products.......-. 39 4l 39 
Wheat flour.......... 153 164 156 
Coffee stirs chon, suaaer- 14 7 19 f 
Uh neh AN ene ere 0.7 0.6 0.5 
COCOA Lia (e/a oe waits 4.4 4.0 Al apa 
Gy eee 


*Number, not pounds, 
+Excludes butter. 
{Pack year. 


teens 


eas 
att eee ee 
tence eens 
Beet e wees nerf — caneee 
Beet ee eee eee 
tenes 


171,976 


at Bas CeSeae 62,395 2,520 

“aa DRO gD a Ogee aoe 90,677 231,362 

PATS AAT Ge ees 545 70 

| BUBHaMINSHA Eres. dh occ. ok 533 
New Jersey.............0.0- 1,550 8,505 
BONOW: MEXIDO Fie sce cee eels enis 2,895 2,256 
LEO CO COE EEE 5,648 26,637 

Pesretits ei cjs(aiais 6,307 58,914 

PR Wiehste 5 ciadié +094 139,824 25,542 

48,522 178,409 

ee Pmatcisisiars,¢' 615.0. 88,262 25,882 

Registre be psare:ictbie) site 25,168 1,172 

Matsiaselta, «ete sina 19,912 59,340 

Mes Ne seeks] eis es 312 

COR a ae OR 2,706 27,493 

COR Lauter ES 53,197 120,300 

Po Ses ocho Gute 3,878 65,670 

PITS ety Gis aly bis ai0xe>.« 62,916 55,012 
RPMS natsictt erie aceciee.o 6,981 588 

Poe oO SBHOSEE CHE anna 2,320 
Virginia BaP etha\ereraisid sieve ae 8,344 36,368 
Washington................. 77,965 884 
mWest Virginia... c. es... 6s 1,501 10,200 
VER OTST eas en 2,263 111,980 
UR a 5,488 1,122 
OGSNOWRSOPALACEV ernest) cusdaws ~~ aceeee, 
TESS Riga oN 1,155,715 3,287,927 


Farm Tenancy 
Source; U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Farms operated 
by tenants 


ao Tenancy as 


% of total 


Year (in Se 
ee 
RBSOL Sys. 1,025 4,009 25.6 
1890S. 1,295 4,565 28.4 
TSOU eee 2,025 5,737 35.3 
ROLOR 5 2,355 6,362 37.0 
O20 Meee 2,455 6,448 33.1 
LSB Dips is 2,664 6,289 42.4 
1946 FFs: 2,361 6,097 38.7 
OAS ane cye: 1,858 5,859 31.7 


$$ 


tee 


te eeee tate 


22, 251 
114,747 


3,456 6,210 

10,509 18,000 ae 2080 FS tee 
71,708 11,529 aaa 11,129) => Bates 
308 680 eee 672~ Me* Ripa 

259 oe eee 1159's o) eee 
1,440 324 Son 14,06! 4 =e 
900 600 145 340.2 ae 
32,3 3,648 eens 42,570 1,080 
12,870 825 420 12,080 904,270 
62,764 46,600 eet 17,760,."* 4) ee 
62,235 502 sists 7,560 21,203 
24,780 1,820 260 1,500! 202 oe 
9,782 9,452 poi 10,1202 eee 
30,003 3,942 Sone 20,066 58,808 
32 Sehis ae 1,742 5 ae 
20,097 546 695 3,696 168,200 
100,398 30,294 aos 2,042 1) eee 
6,492 1,640 510 3,404 159,949 
36,366 2,610 1,650 5,883.7 Se 
1,763 4,860 coup 2179 ae 
1,530 56 : 1,392 v.~° 35088 
4,260 2,272 16 10,676 167,000 
6,144 3,375 ae 10,120) Fee 
1,792 203 2,970 3,520 
124,758 4,650 11,865 41,440 
4,514 3,990 ine 2493'S) eee 
Soon ae 13 deNe ee acee 
1,509,867 263,350 8,482 474,609 2,235,328 


Output Per Worker in Agriculture 
Source: U. S. Department of Labor. 


(1939=100) 
1909, 53. s.c5 «aoe CRE ee eee cane 66.3 
1919. Sab Mh 26's RE Re eee nee, Se 81.1 
1929 94 2b) cats sla hd Ok Mahe rey ee 91.5 
1833 <cflaprckeh a hae 0S SRE ena Ree ae 89.1 
1934 Jt Scab Costing Seren ke ee ee 76.5 
19400. thea e 2h nat woe en ae 103.2 
19M] rea ka! sie ote hee ee 107.4 
1942: ln Saiiw gh look < ss ee ee 118.9 
1943 eta ek ae, Se eae eee i 116.8 
1944... Sinaaa te NON said 0 eek ileal 124.2 
1945 nate DV odie Eh ee ch shins 120.6 


“\*iP\e0) 010) 9/00 (041 ¢\4/@)n\ sia lela/eie,e/arels\eie/alelelelehsisiuicla sista later 


g and insurance as well as transp< bond fate 

- Commerce, like industry and agriculture, has made new records in the last six y« 
‘In the retail trade, the postwar shift in sales from non-durable to durable goods 
lows the pattern dictated by consumer demand. During the war the military import 
_of airplanes led many to prophesy that the air age was upon us. However, transpor 
_ statistics show that air freight is still suffering from growing pains. It will be 
time before a substantial portion of our industrial output is transported by ear, ee 


Retail Sales by Kind-of-Business Groups ieee 
(in millions of dollars) a 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. Mt, 
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1929 1933 1935. 1939 1941 1944 1945 1946, 19 
je eS Sa oe ee 
14,180 4,844 7,626 10,379 15,604 9,967 11,498 18,959 7,052 
7043 2.368 4,237 5,549 8,544 2,912 3,356 6,844 3,004 — 
6444 2142 3,863 5,025 7,794 2,062 2,293 5,351 2,564 

599 226 374 524 ~~ «750. 850)" 1,063" 91,492 ae easO ee 
3,846 1,342 1,864 2,735 3,862 3,620 4,182 6,172 2,123 
2,621 854 1105 1761 2435 2171 2,508 3,824 1,334 — 

519 177 292 345 524 442 497 648 245 

706 311 467. -—«629.—S—=—=«903.s« 1007) 1177 1700 ec 
2,755 959 1,290 1,733 2,611 2,453 2,889 4,707 1,623 
1,813 646 852 1,200 1,787 1,950 2,221 3,299 1,056.55 

942 313 438 (+533 824 503 668 1,406 565 © 

536 475.1. 235) SY 362) 587; 982 1,071 1,240 302 


34,279 19,673 25,165 31,663 39,886 59,517 65,074 77,712 25,815 
a'741 1930 2,656 3,259 4,157 6,869 7,685 © 9,028 2,740 
1358 © '542«Ss727.~=t«=«=«AS«d2096«,618 = 1,806 2,287 655 
1430 754 ~=«1,026 «1,323 «1,690 3,193 3,589 4,060 1,257 
596 ©. 209-«té<=‘<«‘“:St*C«<«‘TSSsCOHCt«éBGCSC,093 1,269 375 
307 «425«2~C«‘*C‘W SC (<s*S«SiSdYSTSC(‘<‘éa OG OCdOT2sO1,197 1,462 458 


Kind-of-Business Group 
Se See 
Durable goods stores............- 

_ Automotive group...........---.----- 
Motor vehicle dealers..........-...- 
Parts and accessories.........-...-- 
Building materials and hardware group . 
Building materials............-...-- 
Farm implements............------ 
Barware. (et a0 st cee cme se gee 
Home furnishings group..........-.--- 
Furniture and house furnishings. ..... 
Household appliances and radios..... 


Nondurable goods stores.......... 
Apparel group.........---+----eeeee- 
Men’s clothing and furnishings. ..... . 
Women’s apparel and accessories. ... 
Family and cther apparel........... 
SHGOS = cae Hse oe eee se 


Drug storesS.....05.0 0c ccersceweceees 1,690 1,066 1,233 1,563 1,821 2,812 3,023 < 3:57] = aL 150 ae 

Eating and drinking places.... Penh 2,125 1,430 2,391 3,520 4,796 9,351 10,809 12,062 3,760 — 

Food group.......s.-+-eeeeeeeee eres 10,967 6,776 8,362 10,165 12,576 18,989 20,192 24,411 8,930 
Grocery and combination............ 7,353 5,004 6,352 7,722 9,604 14,511 15,328 18,493 6,937 
Other 100d co ceicc cals wav vere eee sine 3,614 1,772 2,010 2,443 2,972 4,478 4,864 5,915 1,994 


Filling stations........-..+-++2+ee0+ 1,787 1,532 1,968 2,822 3,454 2,603. 3,016 ©3,777 wal i22k 
General merchandise group..........-- 9015 4,982 5,730 6,475 7,931 10,854 11,614 14,581 4,475 
Department, including mail order. ... 4,350 2,538 3,311 3,975 5,027 6,764 7,428 9,649 2,971 
Catalogue sales of mail order chains. 447 220 386 464 617 603 600 940 336 
General, incl. gen. mdse., with food. . 2710 1,176 1,110 922 991 1,388 1,417 1,673 537 
Other general mdse. and dry goods... 1,051 590 528 601 738 1,208 1,249 1,499 446 


Nariel cniyele ais cinerieniee sane 904 678 781 977 (1,175 + 1,494 1,520 1,760 §23 « 

Other retail stores..........------+++- 4,454 1,957 2,825 3,859 5,151 8,040 8,735 10,280 3,533 
Feed and farm supply..........-.-- 1,119 463 599 779 1,101 2,273 2,379 2,638 935 
Fuel anduic@s.c. ¢2iew ose 1,013 623 859 1,014 1,260 1,603 1,671 1,710 735 
Diguorsacaeme tetrad cbc io <I umcinisis 17 328 586 767. 1,485 1,688 1,895 587 
Book stores, news dealers, stationery. 360 159 174 205 274) © Scaas,\i he opie ieee aa 
Cigar stores. .....-----+- seer rece 410 190 183 208 DAA. sohais wail anu loti oe nateatepaaed Nea 
ElonstSoenaceeetass cna sees 176 66 $9 149 194} 2,679 2,997+ 4,040} 1,279 
Office equipment and supplies....... 324 112 144 208 SAG |) Resp score emetaeae Hes 
LIT oidene Baad ae de eee et aoe ate 1,052 327 439 710 CTL mesentery estciay  Staeh ee ) 


32,791 42,042 55,490 69,484 


48,459 24,517 


Chain Stores vs. Independent Stores 
(in millions of dollars ) 


1929 1933 1935 1939 1941 1944 1945 1946 1947* 


——— 


Chain store & mail order... 10,412 6,618 8,040 9570 12,434 15,501 16,296 20,961 7,380 


dependent.........-.--- 38,047. 17,879 = 24,751 32,472 43,056 53,983 60,276 75,711 25,487 
Pal sales ee dicta lcietatat sess 48,459 24,517 32,791 42,042 55,490 69,484 76,572 96,672 32,867 
Chains as percent of total. . 21.5 27.0 24.5 22.8 22.4 22.3 21.3 21.7 22.5 


*First 4 months, not adjusted for seasonal variation. 


one eee 
348 
\ Sales of Leading Retail Outlets 
Source; Moody’s Manual of Industrials. 
946 sales* 1946 sales* 
Department Stores Gn thousands) Mail Order Houses (in thousands) 
SoC PORNBY (CO... 455. oa. (asters eae $ 676,570 sears-Roebuck ‘& Co..5.. setae ee $1,045,259 
Allied Stores Corp............. 00.20.0200 281,602 Montgomery Ward & Co..............2.2.00 654,779 
Bele Macy '& Cos, Ine... cilecscsccecas cee. 255,662 Splogel, ine... treet 2 ae eee 110,578 
Gimbel Bros., Inc...... 4 Westover ic a wisi aite cat nat er Furniture Stores 
Federated Department Stores......... ...... . 
May Department Stores Co... 0... sot d Wie) Same eee ee 
Marshall Field: & Co... 0. ..0..ccccc.0ecee 196,860 Relfadtle Stores Corp ") 49'323 
Variety Stores Spear: & Coz eos ik oa ia ee 14,853 
FaWe: Woolworth: C0....-.:.....c..¢00...5 00. 552,369 Sterchi Bros.'Stores, inc. .2...5..-<0s00, 200 13,232 
SESE 3 GCE) (Oa eel ia ae 251,453 atoning INCI 525. csske cess eee 11,153 
WemesGrant Coli: 355 Ss Ac. sek doe oanceee. 180,307 *For accounting year ending in 1946. 
RAEHCRIOSS FRNCOS ee ea. e cc oes cess 150,927 Year ending January 1947, 
BaWeCNGWDOIY COs cick as-clcccesssreeecss sa hee 
inca NEP DY GOScie. 72. ess, amos. et... F 
WicCrory Stores Corp...... ce ceeeoccccceee 84,510 CHAIN STORE SALES 
1935-39 = 100 
Grocery Stores 300 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.................... 1,434,851 
Safeway Stores, Inc. . Sareea TOK ble chaaberera sik leds 847,456 
BIDROMRCO Greate fn 567,488 250 
AINGHBALY StOFES: COscta oe sos eee c ee occlc. 314,575 
First National Stores, Inc.................... 182,131 
Drug Stores 200 
ice PMG RUNGs, Meech Be otic toe ts Giles Total Retail Trade 
People’s Drug Store, Inc Rgeaitits sieiwigtee: giants 44,205 a a 
” 
Shoe Stores Al 
Endicott Johnson Corp.............0000000. 105,889 . 
Edison Bros. Stores, Inc..........:.......... 65,671 aN pp Pry err 
PPIMHE SUOQLCO Wane dec hecs fees... 63,835 Housa Saree 
STASFTACAUS os BRS DS a ae ea 60,113 
PepMieReoc ny 32,554 * NTI 
sayy ae SMa TeS an tac No citar a's + 3 a 1929 "33°34 35°36 '97°38 3940414249 '4d U5 aS ay 
HOSES BTAGIS | ies i arin, oe 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Sales of Wholesalers 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Kind of business 1929 1933 1940 1941 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Son SS ee nay 
Nondurable goods establishments........ 49,217 24,216 43,431 «55,801 78,098 82,292 83,640 99,962 
Beers, wines, and liquors............. 21 220 1,817 2,240 3,496 4,022 4,278 4,780 
Chemicals (industrial)................ 493 272 * * 989 973 1,017 1,170 
Clothing and furnishings.............. 2,100 965, 1,710 2,221 2,829 2,908 2,821 3,622 
(Cles-U1 4: Fie ie] ye a an 1,160 631 1,251 1,661 2,315 2,625 2,368 2,316 
Drugs and sundries................... 771 446 897 1,082 1,492 1,599 1,710 1,937 
BRVeCOON Sawer ha ER) Sk 3,797 2,125 3,497 4,924 7,303 7,150 6,505 9,374 
Farm products, raw materials......... 11,717 3,869 7,016 9,637 17,460 17,951 18,081 20,307 
IU a ak hs eS ol a a 17,402 9,326 13,881 16,679 23.372 24,161 25,213 30,866 
Paper and its products................ 1,133 592 1,134 1,549 1,757 1,751 1,765 2,403 
Petroleum and its products............ 3,234 2,159 4,324 5,380 5,197 6,177 6,579 6,936 
Tobacco and its products.............. 1,647 1,247 1,983 2,206 2,816 2,778 2,894 3,696 
All other wholesalers................. 5,744 2,366 5,921 8,222 9,072 10,197 10,409 11,955 
Durable goods establishments........... 17,768 5,794 18,324 27,800 20,192 21,4119 21-746 31,643 
PUGMTOLIVG Roh coer yl ey eae | 2,250 866 3,727 4,609 1,860 2,281 2,742 5,442 
Bloctrical’ popdsays neue hee. WN 2,423 674 2,156 3,489 2,574 2,467 2,805 4,530 
Furniture and housefurnishings........ $70 350 717 1,079 1,029 615 565 880 
HATGWATOn etc Sen eee 866 391 790 1,125 1,167 1,223 1,286 1,958 
Lumber and building materials... ..... 3,269 936 3,042 4,367 4,237 4,084 4,074 5,543 
Jewelry and optical goods............. 495 147 415 555 626 616 624 818 
Machinery and metals (excluding scrap). 7,498 2,430 7,477 12,576 9,699 9,825 9,650 12,322 


66,984 30,010 


aa ora Le Salat Ae Se eae ED ; E 61,755 83,601 99,250 103,403 105,386 131,605 
*Included in all other wholesalers, , 


Transportation Trends 


(1935-39=100) 

Class 1929 1932 1937 1939 1941 1943 1944 1945 1946* 
Ee 
LC UGF Se ° arc eee 118 73 110 106 142 213 223 217 195 

Commodity............. 116 70 lll 107 147 216 208 199 177 
_Passenger Si ee 122 83 107 103 126 274 272 274 255 
Warne Pint ates os 20 31 98 
Commodity............. 35 39 103 
Passenger.............- 10 25 94 
Ralroads-e-. ...° sass cus 140 74 112 
Commodity............. 140 73 112 
Passenger.............- 141 76 113 
Intercity motor..........- 62 68 106 
Local transits... 0.522: 128 92 103 
Oil and gas pipeline....... 58 55 115 
Waterborne (domestic)..... 87 58 112 
2 a ee ee eee 
*Average for first 6 months, adjusted for seasonal 
variation. DOMESTIC AIRLINES' TRAFFIC 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Passenger Miles 


(MILLIONS) 
8,000 


Monthly Average Railroad Carloadings 
(in thousands of cars) 
Source: Association of American Railroads. 


Less-than- 
Coal, coke Grain & carload 


pmatiae Fos? S+/ore 5 __papduats » oer eno 

1920... 3,760 1,095 154 751 tee 
1925... 4,269 962 192 1,099 1/200 
1929... 4,402 1,001 200 1,100 Lat 

1932... 2,348 482 138 756 

1937... 3,139 807 149 705 

1939... 2,826 676 162 653 

1940... 3,030 793 153 640 oecer Wakes 

1941... 3,524 913 169 670 ght seale) 

1942... 3,568 1,008 181 465 

1943... 3,535 1,001 222 423 

1944... 3,674 1,043 213 459 

1945... 3,492 955 228 461 

1946... 3,445 882 208 528 

1947 (Ist 

6 mos.) 3,612 996 215 515 ste re rere 


en ee 
*Includes forest products, livestock & miscellaneous SOURCE: CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


group not listed separately. 


Steam Railways 
Source: Association of American Railroads and the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


1920 1930 1935 1940 1944 1945 
ey SS ee a ee 
Av. first-track mileage operated (thousands)...... 259,941 260,443 252,930 245,740 240,215 239,438 
Passengers carried (thousands).....-----+-+++++> 1,269,913 707,987 448,059 456,088 915,817 897,384 
Passenger revenue (thousand dollars).....---+--- 1,304,815 730,766 358,423 417,955 1,793,322 1,719,316 
Average journey per passenger (miles)........--- 37.30 37.96 41.31 52.22 102.33 104.46 
Total tons revenue freight carried (thousands)..... 2,427,622 2,179,015 1,502,590 1,947,479 3,156,484 2,961,789 

4,420,833 4,145,015 2,831,139 3,584,201 7,087,033 6,617,213 


Freight revenue (thousand dollars)... ..--.2-e-++. 
Creating revenues (thousand dollars)....---.--+ 6,301,151 5,356,484 3,499,126 4,354,712 9,524,628 8,986,954 


ine expenses (thousand dollars). ........-- 5,954,394 3,993,621 2,630,177 3,131,598 6,345,035 7,115,391 
ae nveys weer income (thousand dollars)... 12,101 874,154 505,415 690,554 1,113,153 858,864 
Net capitalization (million dollars)s.c.--2c05s +2" 16,994 19,066 18,342 17,630 16,276 15,667 
Average number 0: employees (all carriers)....---] 0 «seers 1,571,559 1,052,634 1,091,692 1,498,627 1,502,081 
Total compensation per year cthpteene dollars)...| «--«- zs Sine B ag te Ra be sat Ne 
under receivership and trustees arte dooue 
age roads under an and trusteeship.......-- 16,290 9,486 68,345 75,270 50,497 39,714 
Number of locomotives—Dec. 31 (thousands). ...- 68,942 60,189 49,541 44,333 46,305 46,253 
Number of freight-train cars—Dec. 31 (thousands). 2,388,424 2,322,267 1,867,381 1,684,171 1,797,012 1,787,073 
Dec. 31 (thousands). . 56,102 53,584 42,426 38,308 38,217 38,633 


Number of pass.-train cars— 


ui 


Pee ae es : 
y gs aN Md wad : ok 
Se CEE Lode Cee é atin + erate ee ae ee 
Manufacturing and agriculture can grow steadily more effi en ece 

ce advantage of various types of business, professional and scientific serv 
le, mass production would be impossible without modern accounting systems 
y arge-scale agriculture could hardly exist without scientific crop and weather service ‘ 
Personal services are the remaining stronghold of small, individual enterprise. More 
than 600,000 small businesses performed 66 percent of those services in 1939. The service 
"industries are the only ones where small business produces as much as half the total ty. 
output. | 4 
1 % But there are big as well as small businesses among the service industries, Financing ~ ‘ 
of the nation’s business and much of its government is made possible by the highly 
ganized financial services. Insurance is another field where big as well as small firms 
fill our steadily increasing demand for all forms of protection. 


a ‘Through ownership of stocks, bonds, life insurance and savings accounts we all con- 

tribute and have a stake in this financing of our complex economic machinery. Con- 
ary to the steady advance of almost all other indices, however, stock and bond yields 
to the investor have declined steadily throughout the war and are only now beginning 
to turn upward. 


- - 


«sins ' 


2, m 


Number of Service Establishments and Places of Amusement, 1939 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Number of Number of 


Kind of business establishments Kind of business establishments 
PERSONAL SERVICES: REPAIR SERVICES: 
MPUBAMONSHODS fos. ov cdo. cc de die ccecence- ses 117,998 Automotive repairs and services.............., 78,881 
_ Barber and beauty shops...................... 4,199 Armature rewinding shops....... 2.0.2.2... 978 
) Baths and masseurs.......................... 1,600 Bicycle yepair shops... 2.3. .e2 sss 1,601 
BePBESUY DANOIS 2c ein ce weve ecscscveecess ces 83,071 Blacksmith ed BR sreisie vieis.o)# oinsie'e 9 eens Sataies 16,797 
Cleaning and repair shops..................... 52,516 Boat repair shops...... ie Sie Sle Sib Bia Wp sleielefele iis 464 
_ Cleaning and dyeing plants.................... 11,604 Electrical appliance repair................0.... 3,615 
_ Cleaning and renovating hats.................. Le peed Sores sle,@8ie 5 aN elo'e oy tia oslo oe ib 
Costume rental agencies...................... eather goods repair. © 5 Sisie,» WtW\Eis)elvtoleici aw erelmsaherng i 
_ Morticians’ establishments. ................... 18,196 Locksmiths and gunsmiths. Sosa dae accg meee 2,252 
Fur tepair and storage.................. eee 2,180 Musical instrument LU Farr ee RSE Ee 2 461 
Fatedties, ai GSR hs.. <2 osene. 5. eu = ee TOP all oe eeaneea tous eee . ce 
UO SUBPIVASOFVICES saree sss'ciciaigie'ela ose cs diac eae [ ghee waQale niger sweat sels Mem cok ie E 
Photographic studios... 2.0.2... 10,957 Refrigerator repair. . aiereis sein aelere'n sig sie aE 1,297 
Rug cleaning services..............0.......... 1,012 Sewing machine repair.........0.............. 355 
BUOSIOpAIE SHOPS. kite os ek. cnt 50,115 Stove TQDAUE .5.sWoun giels cctrnnrineas oe eee eee 365 
SIGCHS TITER SULT CE Sas, A rc 7,968 Tool repair, .. SOS CI er an ee 1,451 
MIAVGIUDMTCAUS ee Sei oct acess lt corso. 741- jroemniies ee Vaiss SS Se contan tne eee F cis 
: fi RNOSKErY, furniture .ta:\5- cscs seaidbicsae.eee i 
Bee orev ICES: CUSTOM INDUSTRIES: 
Adjustment and credit..................0..-. 2,576 Awning and tent 942 
Advertising PRONCIBS See nen cc Leo vec uitos 1,628 Bookbinding. et CON URE Sek 314 
aaa Betsy tats <8. eee ne Bottling works... 2 Gye woe eo 705 
Pe NE hen nese i scueceseetven Cabinetworking, woodworking.............. 2,882 
Blueprinting and plotostabeasesns, ce cc.=2 500 Cider mills and presses............ 24] 
Booking agents Offices Base matin siete esisiccc co ean §20 Clothing contract work shops... see 518 
Coin-operated machines...................... 1,554 Custom slaughtering 268 
Cotton compresses............ 0. cece sce een., 315 Giist mills: 2: 22 Oe oe ee 9.217 
Dental laboratories SHORMER yo® Wisse Nee apace 2,080 Machine shops nA eS! OCR a3 3117 
arab SRE EER Paaehnc shes ocnsin on medens 280 Mattress repair shops......................... 1,386 
isinfecting, exterminating meliniaeaic asusttes ee 952 Metal plating shops 379 
Employ MEH PRO ROES onan ee ess san en ean 1,424 Neon sign manufacturing...................._ 359 
Mailing services........ sraretersiclela\statefornisyacieiereis @ 1,433 Printing shops 13.570 
Photo finishing laboratories................... 1,201 Sawmills and planing mills Satie bs Paige oe 4 32 12775 
Public stenographic service.................... 1,329 Sewing establishmentssis tae "308 
Sign painting SHOPS Cement. cia eiee annex ss 5,391 Tinsmith shops. eee 1.433 
Window cleaning service...................... 823 Tire retreadin hans Gide ne ce eee CORO "363 
Window display service....................... 215 Welding eae DS. -weereseerneereeees eres 4118 
SERVICES ALLIED TO TRANSPORTATION: MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES: i 
Packing and crating.......................... 110 Circulating libraries... 2.2.2... 783 
Stevedoring service.......................... 198 Interior decorators, «ft... L Pogue 461 
Stockya rd SCHVICEMiibinen cement Leh we 95 Landscape setvice., 2.1.0 ein ae 1,148 
Warehousing tee vee. ie matt Aine. et 3,404 tivery stables -).is. Se: Sepia a ie 201 
Nicighing servicoses .1jua en cant ees Cen | 140 Taxidermists 


Shooting galleries. . 
Skating Tinks, ice ie 
247° +3 - Sports and athletic fields. 


Sports promoters. . y rorucit 
~ Swimming pools (not ‘municipal)... Wkibs Ee sleleseete 
2 Theaters, motion-picture........ eid ralar etotetetate ts ant 
as Theaters, DUNG erage ne slesivis's sine sinaiate stearate 
, i . is nt 
4 i Hotels Cost of Advertising Facilities _ 
| Source: Horwath & Horwath. Source: U.S. Doves of Commerce. 
Monthly Magazine — 
}. e eccesss se bia: ae Seer average ert * thousands of dollars) je 
i rant 5 1983 Seeks ne 2,626 8,155 
TYi ‘ » 
| ee — Ferrey ee LDS ta. a ot oe 4,107 10,2 
Te Get eee 70 4.04 100 19387 .......-.-5 5,771 13,771 
TESS eee 51 2.88 49 SEE TRON Jon 7.8m 6,926 12,587 
(SS ae ae 60 2.92 80 1941 .........-. 8,841 15,007 — 
WHOSE). ccc owe 65 3.03 89 1943 Wrest hier 12,720 19,260 
eye. Lae 66 3.24 95 1945 Siniaes eset 15,896 _ 25,531 
(OS eee 61 3.27 88 : 
TERRY Sa See 62 331 90 — 
A aa 91 4.06 200 ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
Poa eee a oe 92 4.23 213 1935-39 = 100 


LY Y i a oa 92 4.46 220 
‘lass BARRERA RAERDDD 
Advertising Media, 1946 
Radio Vai 
Source: Printers’ Ink. | 


—_————— 


‘ vanes Magazines : an 
in millions 


ee. Se 


Medium of dollars) % of total He 
Newspapers..........-.-- 963.8 30.9 We 
RAGIONSs coeweas ence. sc 489.4 15.7 pz LH 
Magazines.............-- 430.4 13.8 eae 
PMTOCE MALLS ske.. wmrome os 2 2 278.8 9.0 ga nl <p f_| 
Business papers.........- 178.0 5.7 
OetOOR ate she ess <2 85.9 2.7 os Newspapers 
le heel ite Se ae Poe Mie 1935 "36 ‘37 ‘38 | "40 "40 '42 ‘43°44 45 46 '47* 
tal RP 5s BR 3,116.6 100.0 * First 5 Months 


SOURCE; PRINTER'S INK 


. TIMES AVERAGE — YEARLY HIGH 


DOLLARS PER SHARE 
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sa weee 


62.51 174.67 


i ; 
*Averages of daily closings. e 
months. +Breakdown not available. {First six months. .. 
Stock and Bond Yields—Percent 2 
Bonds Stocks 
> e Cc (Moody’s Inves- 
septs See yo sp ieee Service) ‘: 
ee i 
Munic- 
i: ipal 
pe ay Mu- (Stand- | Preferred 
| ury | nicipal ard and | (Standard 
«| (Treas-] (Bond Poor’s |and Poor’s Indus- | Rail- |Public 
h | ury | Buyer) Indus-| Rail- | Public} Corp.) Corp.) Total | trial Toad futility 
|Dept.)*| (20) Total | trial | road | utility (15) (15) (200)+ (125) (25) (25) 
4.14 | 5.21 | 5.37 | 5.13 | 5.1 4.08 5.78 <))) vee cos Al agen sec ee oe ee 
4.31 o-2l | 5.31 | 5.18) | 5.14 4.27 5.12 3.5 4.0 44 2.6 
ae ae 4.77 | 6.87 | 6.71 7.61 | 6.30 4.65 6.13 74 7.3 6.3 8.0 
oe san He Sa 2.82 | 3.77 | 3.30 | 4.53 | 348 | 2.76 4.17 A2 3.9 3.7 55 
Kate Sats 2.52 | 3.55 | 3.10 | 4.30 | 3.25 2.50 4.14 5.3 a 5.4 5.7 
sas SO 2.15 | 3.34 | 2.95 | 3.95 | 3.11 2.10 4.08 6.2 6.3 6.5 6.6 
A i 2.25 | 3.34 | 2.96 | 3.96 | 3.11 2.36 4.31 6.6 6.4 77 78 
eRe 4 1.90 | 3.16 | 2.85 | 3.64 | 2.99 2.06 4.06 4.8 45 6.9 5.8 
Ate? : 1.64 | 3.05 | 2.80 | 3.39 | 2.96 1.86 3.99 4.7 4.6 6.7 5.4 
ave ; 1.49 | 2.87 | 2.68 | 3.06 | 2.89 1.67 3.70 41 4.0 5.5 4.6 
Bt sire : 1.64 | 2.74 | 2.60 | 2.91 2.71 See 3.53 3.9 3.7 5.5 42 
1.96 | 2.79 | 2.61 3.03 | 2.72 3.74 4.9 4.8 7.1 4.9 


 *Taxable, 15 years and over, tAverage of first 6 months. 
Includes 15 banks and 10 insurance stocks. 
Note: Figures in parentheses represent number of issues. 


Federal Reserve System, Ail Member Banks, Principal Assets and Liabilities* 
(all money figures in millions of dollars) 


Source; Federal Reserve Board. 
oA A a a 2 


ee 
1925 1930 1935 1940 1942 1944 1945 1946 


Ona ss SADR ses, eee 21,996 23,870 12,175 15,321 16,088 18,676 22,775 26,696 — 

U. S. Gov't obligations............. 3,728 4,125 12,268 15,823 37,546 67,686 78,339 63,042 
Sh SOS 5,160 6,864 5,541 5,982 5,629 5,208 6,070 7,890 

Revetdiste g's tisisiciadys clue 34,250 37,029 38,454 += 56,430 78,277 110,917 129,670 118,170 © 

Demand deposits............... 19,124 18,796 21,056 33,213 46,600 61,265 69,640 76,249 
Time deposits 10,557 13,012 10,041 12,122 12,698 19,154 24,111 27,076 
Capital accounts 4,678 6,593 5,145 5,698 6,101 6,968 7,589 8,095 
9,489 8,052 6,387 6,486 6,679 6,814 6,884 6,900 


*End of year. +¢Includes interbank deposits, 
deposits. 


domestic and foreign, and U. S. Government and Postal Savings 


oh #Comprises national banks, state commercial banks 
and private banks. 


Money and Interest Rates 
(Percent per annum) 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


Open market rate in New York City sing 


i Prime com- Prime t 
e ge a Shown na ok lane, paiern 
Year | ¢'montns+ 90 days* posit vy eats 
$1929... 5.85 5.03 7.61 5.76 5.82 
1930..... 3.59 2.48 2.94 4.39 4.84 
BLOSR Ss. 2.64 1.57 1.74 3.82 4.26 
91932. .... 2.73 1.28 2.05 4.20 4.81 
$1933:)..... 1.73 .63 1.16 3.43 4.46 
n934 2. 1.02 25 1.00 2.45 3.71 
1935.-".< 76 ac 56 1.76 3.39 
B9S6.. >. 75 16 91 1.72 3.04 
OLR ASS 94 43 1.00 1.73 2.88 
1938..... 81 44 1.00 1.69 2.75 
1939... 59 MA 1.00 2.07 2.87 ey 
1940..... 56 AA 1.00 2.04 2.56 un 
1941..... 54 AS 1.00 1.97 2.55 ee 
B9A2. s. 66 A4 1.00 2.07 2.58 a 5 
A943 ST 69 A4 1.00 2.30 2.80 $19 aa 
1944... BB AA 1.00 2.11 2.68 ile 
3 he ae 75 44 1.00 1.99 2.51 m 
1946..... 81 61 1.16 1.82 2.43 
1947}... 1.00 81 . 1.38 1.82 2.37 
*Prevailing rate. ~New York Stock Exchange; average of daily quotations. {First 4 months. ‘ 3 
€ 


Assets and Liabilities of All Active Banks 

in the United States, December 31, 1946 

(in millions of dollars except no. of banks) 
Source: U.S. Treasury Department. 


EEE 
Mutual 
Commercial savings 


CASH INCOME AND OUTGO a 
OF TREASURY 


All banks banks* banks 2 
————————— < 
Number of banks......- 14,633 14,100 533 ro) 
Loans and discounts... . 35,823 31,308 4,515 es 
Investments........-.-- 96,636 83,479 13,157 6 50 
Cash and balances with o A 
other banks.......-.- 35,218 34,402 816 5 Excess of * 
Total assets.........-.: 169,406 150,741 18,665 = Income 
Capital, surplus, and un- 2 25 
divided profits........ 11,438 9,655 1,783 
Total deposits.......... 156,801 139,966 16,835 
Demand )2:4. 6 rec: 105,359 105,341 18 
Pim ig Amackebitcceiemie.s 51,443 34,626 16,817 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


FISCAL YEAR 


1940 194) 


" 
r 


wee 


eee Pe, 
tree : The Spectator, P 


1939 1940 


Casualty, surety, and mis- } 
_ cellaneous companies ’ 
Net premiums written. ..| 1,191,838 1,274,255 1,471,908 1,651,031 1,703,797 1,525,586 1,631,649 2,011,262 — 
Net losses paid......... 484,343 534,264 608,609 652,749 659,365 717,646 799,193 1,006,954 — 


Fire and marine insurance a 
_ business* ; 
__Net.premiums written...} 907,003 1,129,016 1,309,680 1,396,282 1,334,491 1,421,904 1,555,935 2,042,435 — 
Net losses paid......... 404,800 447,512 523,772 683,236 560,175 660,887 748,664 896,153 
Total fire losses in United ‘ 
a RESALES o5ty ale/e's.,5 ¢ s/o cis 313,499 306,470 322,357 314,849 380,235 423,538 455,329 561,487 


at: 40. S. and outlying territories and possessions. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN U.S. 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS iva f 


at. 4 

B Life Insurance—Financial Condition and 
fi 

’ 


Policy Accounts of U. S. Companies 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: The Spectator, Philadelphia, Pa. 
eee ee 
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Assets Y 

dmit' 1 YL, 

Se a ices) eee RS, M82 7777 

1880...) 453 ae 56 Lt iol 
1390... 71 197 158 90 Le) YY 
SYAGBEABHGBGAGEAEAALEEEE 

1920...| 7,320 1,764 1,385 745 60 GY 

a, A RR fo ag soa 77, Crown ond V7 

1939...| 29,243 545331825 2,642 GI, ae 7777 

1940...] 30,802 5.658 3,944 2,681 VO Yaya 
Ze ie: BLAU MU AGA LEEAE 

1943...| 37,766 6,442 4,421 2,407 1 WY YY Yaa) 
1e¢4...) 41.054 7.11.69 2,528 CUUUMOYOYYIYWOII 

paeitste a, ak Me ae 1930 1932 1934 1936 1938 1940 1942 19441946 


SOURCE: THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


WHAT GOVERNMENT DOES AND COSTS 


Ever since the Civil War, the role of government in the American economy has been 
steadily expanding. While probably more citizens have opposed this trend in the United 
States than in any other major nation, it has persisted. In the last two decades, first 
depression, and then war and its dislocations, have sharply accelerated the momentum 
of such government intervention. 


Although many Americans have disliked and distrusted big government, federal power 
has grown steadily since the Civil War. It seems inevitable that the government will 
continue to accept an increasingly important role in the economy, 


Post-war budgets have been higher than those in any pre-war period. In the peace- 
time year of 1947, more than half the government’s expenses were concerned with war. 
How to distribute the remaining billions among tax relief, debt reductions and foreign 
aid was a major problem in 1947. 


levels. Nevertheless, in 1946 state and local expenditures amounted to $11 billion or 


The costs of running the more than 155,000 government units in the natio 
, m are im- 
mense. The variety of uses to which the billions of dollars raised in taxes or by borrow- 
ing is put is bewildering. This section spreads the central facts and figures before you. 
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Information Please ‘Alnats 


Summary of Internal Revenue Collections 


(in millions of dollars) a 
Source: U. S. Treasury Department. 
EST ne ee eS ee eee 
Fiscal year ending 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947* 
Total internal revenue 
collections.......... 4,634 5,644 5,162 5,323 7,352 13,030 22,369 40,120 43,800 40,672 30,261 
Total income and prof- 

ASMRAXOS odatiece cess 2,180 2,629 2,185 2,130 3,471 8,007 16,299 33,028 35,062 31,258 22,590 
Individual.......... 1,092 1,286 1,029 982 1,418 3,263 6,630 18,261 19,034 18,705 14,896 


Corporation income 
and excess profits 1,057 1,300 5 V2 a | 2,016 4,687 9,585 14629 15,883 12,462 7,648 


Miscellaneous profits 
AAXOS be Wohin 31 43 34 27 37 57 84 137 144 91 46 
Totalemploymenttaxes. 266 743 740 834 926 1,185 1,499 1,738 1,779 1,701 1,464 
Social Security taxes: : 
Old-age insurance. 207 503 530 605 687 Es et EV deeds iarat i let bs 1: 1,238 1,043 
Unemployment in- 


surance ........ 58 90 101 106 101 120 156 183 186 179 170 
Railroad retirement. ays 149 109 122 138 170 211 265 285 284 251 
Total miscellaneous in- 
ternal revenue...... 2,189 2,272 Paty Sy ee ae) Valeri ah es FS Sw SLY g | 5,353 6,960 7,713 6,207 
Capital stock tax.... 137 139 127 133 167 282 329 381 372 352 1 


Estate and gift taxes. 306 417 361 360 407 433 447 511 643 677 596 
Alcoholic beverage 


FAXES 0b ode oni 594 568 588 624 820 1,048 1,423 1,618 2,310 2,526 1,993 
Tobacco taxes....... 552 568 580 608 693 781 924 988 932 1,166 932 
Stamp taxes........ 70 46 41 39 39 42 45 au 66 88 61 


Manufacturers’ and 

retailers’ excise 

RAXGS ot heainiceie cece « 450 417 397 447 617 852 670 729 1,207 1,415  =1,455 
Miscellaneous taxes.... 80 118 144 149 207 401 732 1,075 1,430 1,490 1,169 


*Through March, 


State Revenues cnd Expenditures 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. STORY OF —A> JOR* 
1940 1946 
Total revenues:........ ... 6,145 1,248 INVESTMENT. Bere PGs 
Total expenditures* ...... 5,421 6,402 PLANT AND 
Operation? .o.... 0... gene AP hae Bele! EQUIPMENT 
Aid paid to local govern- 
ROCTLUSI EV igiie isch iss L687 - 2,067 WORKING 
Contributions to trust CAPITAL 
funds and state enter- 
HOMES E Me Cirae ia iat elaine tole Shs 900 1,155 


PRODUCES SALES PER JOB 


“Includes provision for debt retirement and in- Wd 
terest payments, Y Yj 
Li 


Tax Revenues 


(in millions of dollars) WHICH MAKES POSSIBLE 
Source: The Conference Board; Bureau of RAW MATERIAL 
the Census. PURCHASES 

Fiscal 
year Total Federal State Local 

WAGES 
TSLGS A ee e040 708 364 1,571 
1920 Ses 9,165 5,689 636 2,840 
NO25 =e ited Coe 2,974 1,107 3,811 Vv 
1930s as 10/277 3,479 1,780 5,018 REM 
1935 See 970. 3,551 1,886 4,299 
1937 Sea? 192 4,765 3,019 4,408 PAYMENTS TO 
1940s, ele 907 4,910 3,313 4,684 STOCKHOLDERS 
1945..2..... 49,985 40,952 4,255 4,778 
USAG ae ce ea tee 36,224 laces Hie 


ee a Oe ce ee eS 8 * Monsanto Chemical Company, 1945 


fF aoa HOW WE WORK 


Some of the most difficult problems we faced at the end of the war were concerned 
with labor. Many observers doubted that jobs could be found for ten million veterans. 
Yet this was accomplished quickly and successfully and postwar employment reached 
@ peacetime high. 

Women in industry numbered one-third of the total number of workers during the 
war. Since then the proportion of women dropped to about one-fourth—just a little 
higher than the prewar ratio. 

After V-J Day, strikes increased rapidly as labor fought to increase real wages and 
adjust grievances accumulated during the war. But despite substantial increases in liv- 
ing costs, there was no comparable series of strikes in 1947. 


Productivity and Unit Labor Cost in Selected Industries 
(1939=100) 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Output per man hour Unit labor cost 

Industry 1919 1929 1933 1941 1945 1919 1929 1933 1941 1945 
Manufacturing 
ROOES MSE SHOOS” 26 suze. < aoGales aes eee eee oes 64.3 77.7 88.0 113.2 110.6 | 150.2 139.5 94.7 102.6 150.8 
Bread and bakery products................---- * 89.8 90.8 105.0 126.1 * 98.8 88.5 102.9 114.4 
Bane-SupATFENUINE. cn. s ect a ce bo sm bb mee sits ee 50.8 79.8 95.7 113.4 92.2 | 137.6 89.0 79.3 92.9 146.7 
Canning and preserving........--..--.----+--- 53.8 68.7 98.1 110.5 120.8 | 141.6 114.7 78.8 104.9 152.7 
SDT py seve ne al ea 43.2 71.7 84.4 108.3 89.4 | 158.8 111.9 85.3 98.4 146.9 
DRC et el «ics Docete wcia epew= ae a eve 50.4 93.8 72.8 105.3 * 14331 - 615.2) 77 95 0a 
COC UEAL OTC Wid ee ae eisetnon ccerae as * 53.8 73.1 108.3 1178 * 150.6 110.7 101.1 135.4 
Rent PUOGS) oe eo etal ccivle soles od mee 58.2 68.4 74.7 102.7 100.7 | 156.4 121.7 95.4 116.2 174.4 
BETTI ZOT Sarat tae tie ec a caice Fe cn aae seer ree 51.3 74.1 83.0 110.8 113.2 | 187.2 115.5 82.8 105.4 160.8 
Flour and other grain mill products............- 55.9 87.0 93.5 100.3 93.0 | 146.5 112.0 88.5%106.4 160.3 
NSE CEDEND S.Ct deere Sonne eee nee ea ae 39.7 54.6 58.8 127.0 153.1 | 217.4 209.2 168.0 84.7 95.1 
PGREHOI weet th ds oraz eios nie eS ora Fes 47.0 65.9 74.6 110.0 115.4 | 169.8 127.1 102.4 101.8 132.0 
Lumber and timber products..............-.--. 79.0 82.4 86.1 105.5 #* 147.6 122.1 85.5 110.3,- * 


Newspaper and periodical printing and publishing. 43.8 77.3 75.3 106.2 88.7 | 131.3 122.4 108.6 98.5 140.4 
Nonferrous metals: primary smelters and refineries| 45.7 89.5 88.5 103.1 95.9 181.0 101.4 77.5 111.5 155.9 


Paints and varnishes...............--0+--00+-- 53.0 71.7 70.8 113.8 120.3 | 125.3 111.5 103.9 97.3 115.5 
Paperand plpiocoe gt eae cies oieenns peas = 45.0 74.5 87.4 106.7 95.2 | 156.7 119.3 82.3 106.2 152.9 
Rayon and allied products............-...--.5- * 30.4 60.7 127.2 151.0 * 233.6 106.3 89.2 97.2 
Slaughtering and meat packing...............-. 58.8 79.1 91.6 101.2 111.0 | 141.7 105.3 75.2 107.8 126.4 
pRonaCCO' PLOUUC Serr. ccct ese sieges sem sje 42.1 61.8 74.1 104.5 118.7 | 175.4 125.6 106.8 105.9 135.5 
Woolen and worsted goods............------++- 62.9 70.8 86.3 * 118.2 | 124.4 123.0 884 * 1443 
inin 
Driniedé Side MBCa?. iar ere ep E Sere * * 79.3 105.7 99.6 * * 110.44 100.1 134.5 
POIAIIOUS FE ain eee re pects eee wreic,e ciao * * 82.44 105.8 119.6 * *% 98.9¢ 107.5 132.3 
Steam railroad transportation...............---.- * * 87.6F 115.5 139.5 * * 103.7 90.8 95.2 
Electric light and power.........--.----++-e ess 42.6§ 53.4 67.3 123.2 181.4 | 100.5§ 138.5 113.9 85.9 71.6 
GUTTA PSE Smite OE ABBE DDE ee aoecepeDaton * ® 7 88:24 99:5 -99.61 * * 95.4¢ 99.5 114.2¢ 
GLGCT A Hc ecient cee es cig eit e sielviess overt nec * * §85.8f 92.9 105.5t * % 99.8; 109.0 130.0f 


Sa 
*Not available. $1935. $1944. §1917. 


Age of Persons Length of Working Time Required per 
in the Labor Force Consumption Good, 1937 
(in thousands) Source: Atlantic Monthly, March 1938. 


EE REERGENE 


: fo) mmerce. 
Source: U. S. Department of Co Mie ees 


SS ee Sn ae Ea Se United countries 
1940* 19477 Item States| Range Average 
Age Male Female Male Female SG EINER | Ce PEN EE EE 
Year's rent (months)........- 2.2 7 Pata YA Fe dr: | 
JG te Leia acr 2,619 1,395 2,470 1,790 Milk, butter, bread, eggs, beef 
POLO) 2AG a sihtssts «(e 5,035 2,688 4,370 2,670 (hours) Sat Te eee ee ae 17 4.3- 7.3 57 
25 to44......... 18,817 6,107 19,570 6,990 Automobile (months)......... 4.5 8.5-24.0 16.3 
45 to64......... 11,954 2,550 13,370 4,080 Electric refrigerator (months).. 1.0 24-7.3 3.7 
65 and over...... 1,859 275 2,320 380 Radio (months) a yt Slee Rees 9: 4-15 8 
910 ilowatt-hour of energ 
Total, 14 and over 40,284 13,015 42,100 15, K pene tae ies y ne ‘7 On eae 
Incandescent lamp (hours)... . ie 1.2- 3.4 2.0 


*Week of March 24. 
+Week of February 8. ee 


ween 


es 


teen eens 


a sabe iresldeats professors, and instructors. . 
entists. . Ba Yarstarsyeis's eit ol Ws a aSe/ areal 's.0/0\6,siste’oi 


wg Musicians and music teachers................ 


Osteopaths..... MEAS ai Tee CONE oc 5 odors 
HETETECEIOS: (Ge CDSE BC Lee CE ane aeee 
in hysicians and surgeons, .............-...00 
Social and welfare workers................... 
Teachers, not elsewhere classified............. 
_ Trained nurses and student nurses............ 
MEV GLOMIMATIAN Scere isles s aie aisjaelab-siesarslers «sia caig 
LETETHET OP se ee as MR Re a 


AM ACOK Sect ett ace starvieals:a n=: de.3e,cele so Pu cle ois one 


BEMUHITODIOCLOIS RG ctutiaies f closest ecuaeg secs 


MPBLOMBETIS Crean eialatsc Salo c clz> o's'e.o sielriele s ne.s% 
PNAC PE MNOr Sct de a\lltssicteciciss ceca ale's sees 
Radio and wireless operators................. 
RON LIOUGSMOLKERS cit=a elet ae ices «tirekls tie dinee 
MULVEVOLS MR eci gai tabs cede de dee deiveonbas 


Farmers and farm managers................... 
Proprietors, managers, and officials, excl. farms .. 
Postmasters, and misc. gov't officials............ 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers............. 
Bookkeepers, accountants, and cashiers....... 
Stenographers, typists, and secretaries........ 
Insurance agents and brokers................ 
Traveling salesmen and sales agents.......... 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers....... 
MDRSO TAGES crrettace ae veo ocsok Pic es alee cele ¢ 


Domestic service workers... 


P. ters, paper! 
“Operatives and kindred work 


Protective service workers...... 
Guards & watchmen............ Aatore 


peewee 


Service workers, except domestic and protective. . 


Barbers, beauticians, and manicurists......... AA 
Charwomen, janitors, and porters.2..2. <2. eae : 
Waiters and bartenders...................... 
Cooks, except family... ........0scedseu anes 336 
Elevator operators. ©... 22.402. doens cot aie Mae oS 
Practical nurses & midwives.................. 109 5 
Boarding house keepers..................... 112, 
Farm laborers and foremen..................... 3,531 
Laborers, excl. farm and mine.................. 4,612 


Women Employed in the Labor Force ’ 
(in thousands) “ 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. ‘ 


Note: Data prior to 1940 refers to gainful workers. 
From 1940 on, data is as of July. 


Female 
workers 
Female Total as Jo 
workers workers of total 
1900 8.5 sos o0 even 5,114 28,283 18.1 
L9G sae cas snes 7,789 37,271 20.9 ] 
$920 oe tan vues odes 8,430 41,236 20.4 
F990 Soo Sees sets Goes 10,679 48,595 22.0 
A9GG oy see da nee 11,330 48,010 23.6 
ot a ee eee 2 12,740 51,310 24.8 
ae ee ee ae 14,630 54,340 26.9 
OAS hl ra Stele Siac clots 18,080 54,750 33.0 
LORA Sra aeeeees ec ot 18,590 54,000 34.4 
ky Cane & Seer sgaae 18,280 52,660 34.7 
A SGD See cencee 19,610 54,270 36.1 
LOG Serer ta ace 16,890 58,130 29.1 
1943 Minics can teens 17,302 60,055 28.8 


*Revised figures. +As of June, 


24 Industries 


All Manufacturing, 1909-1939 
ond 24 Selected Nonmunitions 
Manufacturing Industries, 1929-1944 
1939 = 100 


Trend Fitted for Period 1922-1939 


PPP TOT 25954 5) 67 8.9 192012 9 455.67 8 9 W301 Zed 516 ewes 999s0) Pes ane cu rmemc red 


SOURCE: U.S. DEP'T. OF LABOR BUREAU OF, LABOR STATISTICS 


onket 
2 of America 


fi : ? é : 0 46.9 
if a i A . eit Ree 
fron and steel and products**.. ll 6 1.0 11 1.4 1.6 1.8 iB) 16 0614 Hy 
Transportation equipment**...... 6 3 6 tf 1.2 2.0 3.2 3.1 2.1 11 of 
 Textile—mill and apparel**.... .. 1S i-ekSieudO 1:9" 422) 6 (22 22° ¢ hear ooo 
Food and tobacco**............. 8 A 9 1.0) w 20 pCR Lad £22 
BP ODRE roel eho on aes asia penas 62h 39 057.0 6.1 47:2 8.227 .10.1)- 8 90k S47 es bee 
Miininper ee ee See. ccs ces 1.1 5 8 9 ig 4.0 9 8 8 BEN 
Construction, . 2.22.2... 060 ces Pine FOneod 20) 13. 538 > 22020 06 2= 118 eee ee 
Transportation and public utilities..| 39 28 29 30 32 34 36 38 39 40 40 
TEs i ee 62. 490 667. 72 87.6 15€%73 "78a ees eon 
Financial, service and misc........ 42 «35 46° “48 5.0 51°) 5.2 95.28 705:3 6 Omoe 
SOVOINMONGS Sey) « «055 .0,0 50.00% 31° 32. 40 42°.46 5.40 60 "6.00, . Oleic Garon 
Other, self-employed, domestic....| 5.7 54 58 51 42 38 23 22 40 62 71 ~— 
gricultural employment............ 9.9 9.6 9.4 a3 8.6 8.6 8.3 8.1 8.4 8:32 80s 
employment, . si,..4 8.0 ca 2. od. es Ee a Swe ee. o.08 (2401s 82 SLT 2s ek 
DabflerWOrkStes Ss os an cas: pee RG ES) ape poe ES 8+ f°: Gee 
Total civilian labor force............. 48.7 50.6 53.5 538 54.0 54.5 537 526 535 57.5 59.4 
MEHERUTOICOS en) os << eecce mes 3 3 4 6) 16 ' 39-88. 11.3 21a eeesmee 
fotal labor force.................5- 49.0 50.9 53.9 544 55.6 584 62.5 63.9 64.9 60.8 60.9 


*New series, first 6 months estimated. Negligible. tAverage of first six months. 
**Includes production workers only. 
+7Includes production workers in industries not designated and non-production workers in all industries. 


Labor Turnover in Manufacturing Establishments 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. y 


(Monthly Average Rate Per 100 Employees) 


and a ES TIE I A = a 


1929*| 1932 | 1933 | 1937 | 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947+ 


mf a | a | ns | | 


RELOSSIOR OIG es tree cs nine) sh ~ epnia/e 5.7 Ys (aa fake Uy a | 5.4 1 7.6.) 75.) 6.1 |) 63515 6722.4 
Separation rate..................- 6.3 4.3 3.8 44 =e! 3.9 6.5 7.3 6.8 8.3 6.1 4.9 
PaSeharges cute sae nals a0! oes 8 #2 7 5 of aD 4 6 6 6 4 4 
Rayos ses ave tee teks Pell cS Salis 2Agl dc Ouiee 2 Dialed wloxd ot 6 {Giivese wae lee a) 
OWitSac ie ocetrct ncilsrotac tere 3.4 af 39 1.3 38 2.0 3.8 5.2 5.1 5.1 4.3 3.5 

; AY 153 9 a 3 2 4 


Miscellaneoust............... 


*Ayverage for 7 months, June-December. j{First 4 months’ average. 


tIncludes separations caused by death, permanent disability, retirement on pension, and extended leave. Be- 
ginning September 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy are included. Prior to January 1940,. 
miscellaneous separations were combined with data for quits. 


Disabling Injuries in Industry 
(in thousands) 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Industry 1936 1939 1941 1942 1944 1945 1946 
Manufacturing.........-.-.--+«- 312 286 453 635 787 575 541 
Trade—Wholesale and retail...... 133 201 297 284 274 296 333 
PUbHCIUHIICS, -.. t2iecnice o-oo oe 14 21 21 2l 19 20 25 
OAStTUCHON:. fisisiea o2is os a eieieine 284 405 500 350 100 112 151 
Pailpoadshe, Speen. craw caine: 38 35 48 61 92 94 76 
Miscellaneous transportation...... 28 54 130 137 135 140 133 
Mining and quarrying............ 103 91 97 103 92 82 84 
Miscellaneous services........... 232 254 368 394 419 378 396 
BOTICUIUT Cs iste solaleiekenisiginisiame vies 265 257 270 284 312 306 324 


All industries...........-.-+ 1,407 1,604 2,180 2,268 2,230 2,003 2,063 


Strikes and Lockouts Why Strikes? 


e Percentage of 
gts Workers ‘dees total strikes 
lockouts involved idle Major issues 1945 1946 
Number Number Wages and hours................. 42.4 44.9 
Year Number = (thousands) (thousands) | Union organization, wages and hours 7.9 18.3 
EE ee a aes 477 130 na. Union organization................ 12.6 14.1 
CLE Soe 695 258 na. Recognition. G2. 5, , Biss eee 5.0 8.0 
IS Nie ei 1,897 373 na. Strengthening bargaining position 1.2 8 
LCE eerie 1,255 407 na, Closed or union shop............ 27 2.6 
SOU aserss =. 1,839 568 na. Discrimination................. 2.9 17 
LSOS es ete ons 2,186 302 n.a. Other Si soc to wade ek Meee 8 1.0 
TORO HE oe. Jot. 1,593 na. na. Other working conditions.......... 32.7 17.6 
AGES site ors «nna 3,789 1,600 na. Jab ‘sdcurity:222: 2c) So ORF 14.6 8.4 
NOT stse aac alae 4,450 1,227 na. Shop conditions and policies..... 14.6 7.1 
LOTR eRe es cies 1 § 3,393 1,240 n.a. Work loader Se cscs. econ ree 2.8 1.8 
Mee aaaeee ane 3,630 4,160 na. Others i555 eee. tae Foca #; 3 
CE) UR eee ee 3,411 1,463 n.a. Interunion or intraunion matters... 4.2 4.9 
R741 oan aes 2,385 1,099 na. Sympathy! aie Soot teases 6 11 
BO2 Cama atla cts 1,112 1,613 n.a. Union rivalry or factionalism..... 17 2.5 
BG23 Fistciniale sels «1 1,553 757 n.a. Jutisdiction:+2 0.5 Ses ee 1.6 10 
PODS Reh <a 1,249 655 na. Other et ee. Se eee 3 of 
W925. ase. 1,301 428 n.a. Not Teported ;cces. ck eee 2 J 
OIG re oi en in = 1,035 330 na. Al iosties [350s ns 100.0 100.0 
TI fe se ea ee 707 330 26,219 
1928 Fe ieactine 604 314 12,632 
EV CR Se ie 921 289 5,352 Termination of Strikes in 1946 
ASSO ae eee Sere 637 183 3,317 
TOSS Sac 810 342 6,893 
dasa le, «2 841 324 10,802 Bicikes =a 
HUBS as ee 1,695 . i 
Bagge yc! 1,856 1467 19592 (peheen eee 
IC at ae re ee 2,014 1,117 15,456 Methods of termination total) total) 
DOSG eines 2,172 789 13,902 
URRY ate Van 4,740 1,861 28,425 Agreement of parties reached: 
OSES cee wes 2,772 688 9,148 Divactly. (85... cc< sant ee ae ein ed 33.6 20.8 
1980 ene atic. « 2,613 1,171 17,812 Assisted by impartial chairman... . 2 ¥ 
DORE thee ek 2,508 577 6,701 Assisted by government agencies..} 53.3 74.3 
LIEN Ook a 4,288 2,363 23,048 Terminated without formal settlement| 11.6 4.8 
Oa a 2,968 840 4,183 Employers discontinued business. ... a ° 
UE eet sr anseee 3,752 1,981 13,501 Not ceportads.. i. ci. Weeeee ce ee, 6 aT 
OS esd Sear 4,956 2,116 8,721 
SAR Pat cs 4,750 3,467 38,025 *Less than one-tenth of one percent. 
ROSE ne oa ease 4,985 4,600 116,000 
LOR IR ee vegies 2,175 1,560 20,900 
D.a.—not available. *First six months. Sources: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


WHAT WE EARN AND SPEND—WHAT LIVING COSTS US 


“Who gets the money?” is a favorite topic for political debate and more violent action, 
This section shows how much different groups in the economy—workers, farmers, pro- 


fessional persons, businessmen—receive of the total national income and how they 
spend it. 


Over the long trend the American economy has been characterized by a steady rise in 
the real income of all groups. These increases have been particularly pronounced during 
the war years, as shown by the fact that 35 percent of all families have incomes of 
$3,000 or more against 6.3 percent in 1935-36. Higher production made possible by greater 
capital investment per wage earner and greater production efficiency has enabled us to 
achieve this steady improvement. Thanks to steadily rising farm prices, farm income 
scored the most notable advances during recent years. 


The increase in money incomes, however, does not tell the full story. Along with wages 
and other earnings, prices too have soared, as they always do in periods of war activity. 
While cost of living has gone up more than 50 percent since 1939, farm prices and raw 
material costs have more than doubled during the same period. Judging by previous 


postwar periods, however, there is strong hope that prices will gradually adjust though 
they will almost certainly never return to prewar levels. 


The crucial thing, however, is how each of us fared on the basis of comparing the in- 


have only slowed down, not cancelled out our steady progress to greater economic well 


Average income of 


persons engaged employed industrial 
in agriculture 


’ 
. 


se, 


SO a 
1910 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 — = 
Source: U. S. Dep't of Agriculture ¥. 43 


Average Earnings and Hours Worked Per Week in Nonmanufacturing Indzstries 
Source: U. S. Department of Labor. coe i 


1935 1939 1941 1945 1946 1947" 
Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours - e & rs 
Industry ings Worked | ings Worked | ings Worked ings Worked ings Worked {abe Worted. ) Se 
Anthracite mining........ $25.98 31.7 |$25.67 27.7 |$27.41 28.1 |$48.98 39.2 |$57.15 38.3 |$58.64 36.6 
3ituminous coal mining...| 19.58 26.4 | 23.88 27.1 | 30.86 31.1] 52.25 42.3) 58.03 41.6 | 63.64 42.8 
fletalliferous mining...... 23.33 38.7] 28.05 40.9] 33.28 41.7] 45.86 44.0] 46.86 40.5] 51.49 41.7 
Juarrying and nonmetallic Fo: 
BUN ige ee ae he on 16.68 34.9] 21.61 39.2] 26.25 41.8] 41.26 46.6] 45.06 45.4 | 46.49 43.5 a 
OTE sat ed ae Bp ee al oe OR A Dee Mere ae es Meee al PS | 44.04 39.4 | 43.06 38.1f © 
Sitoriph:.).:.c.20..-2. 28.32 ....... 31.07 39.1 | 31.95 40.1 |°37'9g° "45.5 | 40.87 44.2 | 51.04 44.7 
lectric light and power...| 31.07 39.3 | 34.38 39.6] 36.54 39.8] 50.05 43.5] 52.64 41.6] 54.75 41.7 
treet railways and busses.| 28.31 45.3 | 33.13 45.9] 35.42 46.5] 50.50 51.4} 53.08 48.5 56.70 47.9 
Vholesale trade.......... 26.93 41.3 | 29.85 41.7 | 32.32 41.0 | 44.07 42.7] 48.06 41.8] 50.73 41.1 
tail trades... <. ss = Ss. 19.96 41.8] 21.17 43.0] 21.94 42.5] 28.31 40.3 | 32.55 40.5 | 35.23 40.0 
lotels (year-round)....... 13.57 47.8] 15.25 47.1] 16.09 45.6] 24.53 44.2] 26.95 43.9] 29.01 44.3 
NDTIOS ccc asad a0 Hs.5 » 15.55 40.7117.69 42.7] 19.00 43.3] 28.61 43.4 | 30.30 43.2 | 32.26 42.8 
lyeing and cleaning....... 18.27 41.7] 19.96 41.8] 21.70 43.6 | 32.94 43.3 | 35.36 43.0] 36.10 41.8 
'rivate building construc- 
BOM Seles cscs ae ne caja aie 24.51 30.1 | 30.34 32.6] 35.00 34.7] 53.86 39.1] 55.86 38.0] 60.04 37.5 


*First 4 months average. {First 3 months only, 


Farm Income—Estimated Receipts from Major Farm Marketings 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Cotton Feed 
and Oil- grains Fruits 

Vear cotton- Bread | bearing and Vege- and Meat Dairy | Poultry 
. seed Tobacco| grains crops hay tables nuts animals | products | & eggs 

BT ie een ties < 2,282 500 1,746 96 1,173 619 642 4,046 1,522 1,111 
POG ie coe ace ajar 1,512 279 790 85 706 710 620 3,016 1,838 1,188 
aS = eee 461 115 220 31 235 358 327 1,159 986 §62 
BOSE Sees acs 627 271 475 112 477 589 443 2,272 1,346 768 
BAU oie hvstes sie 647 241 478 127 572 591 442 2,397 1,516 810 
1 ESN, eee re 1,045 323 756 232 594 730 613 3,246 1,897 1,107 
RADA sett a ce: 1,244 474 944 468 815 1,086 826 4,791 2,336 1,652 
943 Be ue o 1,314 541 960 653 1,122 1,579 1,223 5,865 2,809 2,447 
BR rain sieses 6 1,497 689 1,328 588 1,194 1,567 1,504 5,720 2,949 2,306 
RELI eae 4,199 898 1,525 610 1,431 1,668 1,479 5,907 3,063 2,784 
1 OFA eae pene 1,496 954 1,677 720 1,661 1,746 1,756 7,043 3,716 2,681 
295 288 462 70 573 386 241 2,987 1,318 806 


MAT es ssa nie fi 
Soe eee eee a ete ee ee tt ee a ee ee eee ame ean cree Ee a ear 


*First 4 months, 


ra | * = en v 


"DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME OF FAMIL SING 


- $3,000- $5,000 


wee eee ene ee 


Under $1,000 


“SOURCE: NATURAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE, U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, AND FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


Average Earnings and Hours Worked Per Week in Manufacturing Industries 
Source: U. S. Department of Labor. 


1935 1939 1941 1945 1946 1947§ 


Earn- Hours | Earm- Hours | Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours 


Industry ings Worked] ings Worked] ings Worked} ings Worked} ings Worked} ings Worked 


$43.74 40.4 |$47.40 40.4 


$20.85 36.5 |$23.86 37.7 |$29.58 40.6 |$44.41 43.4 
Durable goods.......... 22.72 37.1} 26.50 38.0 | 34.04 42.1] 49.07 44.1 | 46.49 40.2 | 50.00 40.5 
Iron and steel products} 22.10 36.0} 27.52 37.2 | 34.66 41.6] 49.10 44.6 | 47.36 39.6] 51.02 40.2 
Blast furnaces... ... 23.12 34.9 | 29.88 35.3 | 37.18 39.0 | 52.44 44.1 | 48.25 37.4] 51.54 38.7 
Cast-iron pipe...... 15.40 31.0 | 21.33 36.4] 27.71 41.3 | 41.57 45.7 | 42.49 41.4] 48.63 43.0 
BOrgiitgSirc se oe-.-- 23.62 38.5 | 29.45 38.4 | 40.93 45.9 | 56.79 45.0] 52.77 39.9] 59.43 41.4 
Hardware..........] ..-.. «+++ | 23.13 38.9 | 28.20 43.1 | 44.93 45.7 | 43.94 41.8 | 47.16 41.5 
Plumbers’ supplies..} 20.74 37.4 | 25.80 38.2] 29.93 40.1 | 46.65 44.5 | 45.71 40.9|49.95 41.1 
Electrical machinery. . 27.09 38.6} 35.04 43.7 | 46.45 44.1] 45.64 40.3 | 48.46 40.1 
Machinery, except)?}23.20 37.7 
electrical.......... 29.27 39.3 | 38.34 45.9} 52.24 45.8] 50.12 41.2] 53.59 41.4 


Transportation equip- 


ment, exc. autos....) 25.83t 36.7t| 30.51 38.9] 40.30 44.4 | 56.10 43.7] 52.34 39.5] 54.32 39.9 


Automobiles ......... 27.41 37.1 | 32.91 35.4] 41.25 39.6] 51.99 41.3] 50.22 37.6 | 54.47 39.0 
Nonferrous metals and 
Produets. 2... on. c 21.63 38.8) 26.74 38.9] 33.07 42.4] 48.28 45.21] 47.84 41.51 50.18 41.0 
Lumber and_ timber 
POGUES ass on cs 15.92$ 38.14 19.06 39.0] 22.22 39.7 | 33.80 42.0] 36.53 40.9] 40.55 41.4 
Furniture and finished 
BINDER et cis yas 


17.58 38.9] 19.95 38.5) 23.78 40.8 | 36.68 43.3} 39.22 41.9 | 42.75 41.8 
; -3 | 23.94 37.6} 27.44 39.0] 40.00 43.1 | 42.32 40.7] 45.98 40.5 
21.78 37.4 | 24.92 38.9} 38.30 42.4] 41.02 40.5 | 44.61 40.2 


Stone, clay and glass. . 3 
al 

16.13 ae 16.84 36.6 | 20.30 38.6] 31.09 41.1] 35.89 40.2] 40.19 40.9 
8 


Nondurable goods....... 
Textile—mili products. 
Cotton goods....... 
Silk and rayon goods 
Woolen and worsted 
BOOdSSas.aske wn: 
Apparel and _ other 


14.26 36.7 | 18.13 39.1 | 28.20 41.3 | 33.10 39.9 | 38.09 40.1 
15.78 36.5 | 19.00 37.8 | 30.82 41.4} 36.09 41.2 | 41.12 41.1 


18.13 36.8) 19.21 36.4 | 24.85 39.2 | 36.27 41.6 | 41.57. 41.1 | 45.52 40.4 


finished textiles... .. 16.13 33.8 | 18.17 34.5 | 20.64 35.7] 31.67 36.9] 35.62 36.9] 37.70 36.5 
Peathenrericcm.ts ac. - 18.71 36.1] 19.13 36.2 | 22.95 38.3) 35.05 41.1 | 37.27 39.0] 40.09 39.0 
FQOd aiesmeeietis cigisteoe rs 20.66 39.3) 24.43 40.3 | 26.30 40.4] 39.51 44.9] 42.67 43.3] 46.48 42.7 
HODACCO. cercrais's isies eee 14.12 35.0) 16.84 35.4 | 19.27 37.0] 31.79 41.7} 34.25 39.5 | 35.56 37.8 
apClcasae ccc tect 24.56 37.8 | 23-72 40.1) 27.75 42.0] 40.50 45.9] 43.47 43.4] 47.59 43.2 
Printing and publishing) |" "” “| 32.42 37.4] 34.60 38.4 | 47.22 41.4] 52.43 40.9] 57.60 40.4 
Chemicals: .. 2...) 22.90 37.8 | 29-29 39.5] 30.15 40.8] 44.00 44.5 | 44.34 41.2 | 48.28 41.3 
Petroleum and coal....|/-" “| 32.62 36.5) 35.96 37.8} 55.87 46.2] 53.79 40.4 | 56.10 40.3 
Rubbers neces tes stores 23.52 34.7 | 27.84 36.9) 32.49 39.5] 49.54 44.0] 50.32 40.2 | 54.20 40.2 


*Average weekly earnings in 1919—$23.29, 1929—$26.40, 1932—$17.86. Average hours worked i = 
51.0, 1919—47.8, 1929—45.7, 1932—38.2. So # WORKOC Det, ech aaa 


tIncludes automobiles. tIncludes furniture. §Average of first four months. 


03 182,260 182,808 178,20. 
; 64,280 121,184 122,872 116,763 
aries. coe 825 45, 61,708 116,944 117,551 111.113 
ate + Avs 45,206 23,660 38,432 37,519 51,537 83,317 82,085 90.237 
Ui ie at aie 312-270-358 398-1862 20,782 22438 ~—«8.010- 

ri Ananth 4,647 4,895 7,828 12,845 13,028 12,866 


5,650 


4,072 
1,578 — 


3. SEC eee 4,240 


5,321 


Bee erent otste Ses 2,936 
520 372 514 535 589 1,304 


3,805 
1,516 


some of unincorporated enter- 
prises and inventory valua- 
tion adjustment............ 
Business and professional....... 
Income of unincorporated en- 
LODIUIN Sancy eee eee 

_ Inventory valuation adjustment 


13,927 5,207 12,249 11,282 16,504 27,690 30,165 34,951 19.6765 
8,262 2,925 6,630 6,776 9,566 15,310 16,700 19,738 Vase 


8,120 3,450 6,659 6,942 10,210 15,369 16,754 21,086 1s 
142, —525 -—29 -—166 —644 -—59 —54 —1,308 ey Kant ay 


RES peat ae ra 5,665 2,282 5,619 4,506 6,938 12,380 13,465 15,213 85 Ve 
ntal income of persons.......... §,811 2,018 3,140 3,465 4,322 6693 6,952 6,865 3:9) Fe 
rporate profits and inventory val- pes 
uation adjustment.......... 10,290 —1,981 6,166 5,753 14,615 23,486 19,689 16,451 9.2. é 
Corporate profits before tax..... 9,818 162 6,197 6,467 17,232 23,841 20,222 21,140 1 OSes 
_ Corporate profits tax liability. . 1,398 524 1,512 =-1,462 7,846 13,913 11,283 8601 4.8: ow 
Corporate profits after tax... .. 8,420 —362 4,685 5,005 9,386 9,928 8939 12,539 7.0 
DividendS 2.2 -.3. 2250... 5,823 2,066 4,693 3,796 4,465 4689 4765 5.614 328 
Undistributed profits...... 2,597 —2,428 —8 1,209 4,921 §,239 4,174 6,925 3.9 
Inventory valuation adjustment. . 472 —2,143 —31 —714 —2,617 -—355 -—533 —4,689 —2.6 
2 TESS eS ee 6,541 5,010 .7)°4,376° ’ 4.2127 0 14.113 . .3,207 3.130 oma 174 18 


HOURLY EARNINGS 
(EXCLUDING OVERTIME) 


“REAL” 
WEEKLY EARNINGS 


COST OF LIVING 
1935 - 39 = 100 


>» PER WEEK 
$ PER WEEK 


120 
110 110 
100 100 
90 90 
1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPTS. OF LABOR AND COMMERCE 


wo &NANDCO 


1849 


Capital Invested 
per Wage Earner 
(Hundreds of Dollars) 
—«— (Left Scale) 


were 


Value Added 


information Placea’ ; AI nanc 


per Wage Earner 
(Hundreds of Dollars) 
—~<— {Left Scale) aes 


1859 1869 1879 1889 1899 1909 1919 1929 1939 1949 
SOURCE: NATL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 
Consumer Spending 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
(in millions of dollars) S pe 
‘Oo 

Group 1929 1932 1937 1939 1941 i044 1945 1946 = total 

Food. and: tobacto’. yo... see geeeeee .| 21,374 12,719 21,629 21,072 26,476 41,564 46,740 55,086 38.3 
Clothing, accessories, and jewelry....... 11,018 5,973 7,964 8299 10,483 17,972 20,054 22,163 15.4 
BOrSURAUCANG sre iinciic i Gisisrs a's eh av se sis 1,116 817 961 1,004 1,208 1,882 2,098 2,321 1.6 
PIGINGHIVD te evel valet sci <takts's aWejelerere = 6% 11,421 8,964 8378 8940 9,863 11,661 12,137 12,690 8.8 
Household operation................- -| 10,509 6,675 9,340 9,461 11,724 13,317 14,484 18,009 12.5 
Medical care and death expenses....... | 3,620 2,575 3,226 3,386 3,961 5,441 5,754 6,447 4.5 
BOrsGMmalsDUSIMOSS hrc cictica.e e's's wo a nine os’ §.221 3,111. 3,865 3,725 4,099 4,514 4,853 §,213 3.6 
PITATISDONIAC OM st ssinasise cits «.bie.s einele ss’. 7,496 3,924 6,432 6250 8241 5,510 6,320 10,862 7.6 
ROCKOAtIOMe rs: elarstihrs stays suas caress ss 4,327 2,439 3,374 3446 4,225 5,131 §,183.- 7,942 See 
Private education and research......... 664 §71 600 628 692 931 853 975 oh 
Religious and welfare activities......... 1,196 973 900 938 1,014 —1,490 ¥.478° Vi525eeatee 
Foreign travel and remittances—net..... 799 467 452 317 269 1,004 1,144 437 3 
Total consumer outlay............. 78,761 49,208 67,121 67,466 82,225 110,417 121,698 143,670 100.0 


Spendable Income, Consumer Expenditures 
and Savings 


(in billions of dollars) 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


*“‘Real’’ Spend- Consumer 
spendable able expendi- Consumer 
Year income* income tures savings 
ORO Kee iss 67.3 82.5 78.8 Su. 
LOB aS aet, 49.0 47.8 49.2 —14 
193325, 48.9 45.2 46.3 —1.2 
REY fe oe 69.2 71.1 67.1 3.9 
MOSB es 70.6 70.2 67.5 raif 
1940 oc. 75.5 75.7 72.1 Sh 
IGAP ESS. 87.5 92.0 82.3 9.8 
TOPs ok 99.7 116.2 90.8 25.4 
1943s 5: 106.5 131.6 101.6 30.0 
1944s 116.3 146.0 110.4 35.6 
Ah Ls eat eet 117.4 150.7 121.7 29.0 
POAC cee 113.7 158.4 143.7 14.8 
1947 (6 mo.) 109.5 169.6 158.0 11.6 


*Spendable income adjusted for changes in U. S, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics consumer price index. 


Who Pays the Taxes? 


Source: Staff of the Joint Committee o 
Internal Revenue Taxation of the House ¢ 


Representatives. 
Note: Estimated individual income-tax _liabili 
under assumed income payments of $165 billi 
for 1947. 
Taxes as Percent of 
percentage of taxes paid 
net money by each 
Net income class income income class 
Under $1,000........... 6.7 2.0 
$1,000 to $2,000........ 9.6 15.3 
$2,000 to $3,000........ 10.1 18.8 
$3,000 to $4,000........ 11.4 13.3 
$4,000 to $5,000........ 13.4 6.3 
$5,000 to $10,000....... 17.2 8.3 
$10,000 to $25,000...... 27.1 12.0 
$25,000 to $50,000...... 41.9 8.6 
$50,000 to $100,000 ee sts 54.6 78 
$100,000 and over...... 70.4 75 
Total, All Classes... 147 100.0 
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‘arm Income—Estimated Cash Income and 
. Government Payments GROSS FARM INCOME: 
(in millions of dollars) NET INCOME AND PRODUCTION 
carpus EXPENSES OF FARM OPERATORS 
marketings 1910 - 1946 
Livestock 

Crops livestock Government cae t - Y 
Year products} payments | income Gross farm Vf Net income Y 
We Sgr ane. ms ae income Production expenses Y 
1919 7,674 6,928 14,620 Yj 
1929 5,125 6,171 11,303 AY 
1930 3,840 5,181 9025 Y Y 
1931 2.536 3,835 6,372 Y Y 
1932 1.997 2.746 4747 Y Y 
1933 2.473 2841 131 5.445 Y Y 
1934 3,004 3,330 446 6,780 YY 
1935 2'978 4108 573 7.659 Yj y) 
1935 3.651 4,716 287 8.654 Y Y 
1937 3,948 4,902 367 9217 YY 
1938 3,199 4/496 482 8.168 Y Y 
1939 3.366 4511 807 3685 |e Y Yj 
1940 3.470 4.870 766 9106 «|< Y Y 
1941 4-718 6.439 586 173 «13 Y yy 
1942 6,387 8,987 697 16.071 |° Y Y 
1943 7.982 11,360 672 20014 1% Yj We 

1944 9039 11.199 810 21:08 |o Y 

1945....| 9,547 11,979 769 22.295 «|Z Yj 

1946....| 10,855 13,668 800 25,323 = ZZ 


1947*...| 2,546 5,141 206 7,893 


*Total for first 4 months, not adjusted for seasonal 
variation. 


Monthly Farm Wage Rates 


Farm wage rates Farm wage rates Y 
(average) (average) Y 
With Without With Without Y 
Year board board| Year |board board Y 
1910... ...}$21.22 $28.08 | 1940..... $28.05 $36.68 Zi 
1920 sos ca. 51.73 65.40 | 1941..... 34.85 43.64 
B22 ow cs 32.75 43.33 | 1943..... 61.91 72.51 
A aie 40.61 51.22 | 1944..... 74.00 85.70 
£933. ..... 18.07 25.075) LOS a aye 82.30 noe 
SE Re 28.00 36.32 | 1946..... 86.85 100. 
1939...... 27.39 35.82 | 1947*....] 89.95 106.50 1910 1915 1920 1925 1730 1935 1940 1945 1946 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 
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ie eee een S: a6 4: has)? 83.8 Ab) 5s 
Peete See SO Oh SO 8.8 9.80 20 314.8 
awnitegees. eve, Ou Se 187, 48:85 7.0 2 7.9 + Bl | (87 
ound steak......... Ab cet PeE ese aye oes my SOM 207 e360 391 hy 43.5 
fapekiroaste ster, < 2s. ws 16.0 26.2 19.2 314 185 234 255 29.3 30, 
‘ork chops.......... ete ekg 42.0, 330° 37.59 21:5") 30.4" 3f'3" 41.4 2 40'3 
sacon, sliced. . -.| 27.0 523 39.8 43.9 24.2 31.0 343 39.4 56.2 
lam, whole... : Pe Ae eat Ec aoe ee rhe ee. 90.4 |< BT A SFT 
mb, 1g.-<........0-0) 189 39.3 36.6 402 238 282 29.7 35.3 40.3 
hickens, roasting......... 21.3 44.7 36.0 41.2 25.6 306 326 39.1 44.9 
+: LE GORE Satis ae 38.3 70.1 47.9 555 278 325 411 47.3 52.7 
HIpESO Ss. ee! « Eafe 22.1 41.6 329 39.5 24.4 25.3 30.0 34.8 37. i 
Ailk, fresh (delivered). .... 89 16.7 131 144 10.7 12.2 13.6 15.0 15. é : 
[Rha dese Copeaeeeeee 34.5 68.1 44.4 52.7 30.2 32.1 39.7 484 57.2 54. 1 58.6. 60.9 
aRANOS cee Tape SP 26 103d, 97 6.52. 6.3 6 7:2° 10:2) ITZ seeng eet 
ABORES = tS abo o va.c's «-- 63.2 57.4 44.7 30.2 28.9 31.0 35.7 44.3 46.0 48.5 50, ) 
abbage.... Sere CA AG 53 TAT. 3.6) 5. 4.2 4,397 1 ea NG aes Omen 
inions..... sos EE 79 6.7 95.07 3.8" 5.0" (5.9 97:5 6:97 "696 omens: 
otatoes. Jp bos 28) )- 322 ATIy 25-1242 63.4 4.6) 4 Jee eee ee 
| Ei Se eee eu A Se ASA 12.8 919:3 7" 8.6 98 21,7 = 150ie, 12.0912 eee gamete 
runes, dried............- soe, 28.0 202 15.3, —9.2°°°8.9 9.8. °13:3'16.6) > 17041175) tooo. 
ieee ec ceases mee 29.8 47.0 36.1 47.9 294 224 23.6 283 30.0 30.1 30.5 344 46 
BERR TC cs crocs poeeve 15.8) 3295 17,0:5718.1 - 18:7 ©1210 12.70 (17:2 19.0! 918.7 a8 seco sees 
IR aan Seca pat 55) 19,4 > 739564 05.0 5.45.7. 6:8) ° 6.8 — 6:8 26,7 met aes, 


*#Average of 10 months only; prices not computed for Sept. and Oct. {Average of first four months. 


Wholesale Price Indexes by Major Commodity Groups (1926—100) 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Chem- 
Hides Metals icals | House 
All and Tex- Fuel and Build- and fur- 
com- Farm leather tile and metal ing allied | nish- | Miscel- 
modi- | prod- prod- prod- | light- | prod- | mate- | prod- ing lane- 
Year ties ucts Foods ucts ucts ing ucts Trials ucts goods ous* 


——— 


5 57.8 38.1 105.3 46.5 73.2 49.9 97.9 
4 53.3 46.3 98.0 46.2 82.1 48.9 102.0 
2 58.4 47.6 85.2 55.3 82.0 54.0 | 152.7 
5 §4.1 51.8 86.3 §3.5 112.0 56.0 86.9 
4 
8 


70.4 74.3 | 116.5 67.6 | 160.7 61.4 | 100.6 
98.7 | 105.4 | 150.6 88.2 | 165.0 74.2 | 122.1 
148.0 | 119.1 | 125.7 | 137.2 | 109.2 | 136.5 98.6 | 182.3 93.3 | 134.4 
157.6 | 129.5 | 174.1 | 135.3 | 104.3 | 130.9 | 115.6 | 157.0 | 105.9 | 139.1 
150.7 | 137.4 | 171.3 | 164.8 | 163.7 | 149.4 | 150.1 | 164.7 | 141.8 | 167.5 
88.4 90.6 | 109.2 94.5 96.8 | 117.5 97.4 } 115.0 | 113.0 | 109.2 
93.8 87.6 | 104.6 } 100.2 | 107.3 | 102.9 97.3 | 100.3 | 103.5 92.8 
104.9 99.9 | 109.1 90.4 83.0 | 100.5 95.4 94.0 94.3 82.6 
43.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80.2 71.4 73.9 75.1 64.4 
86.4 85.5 | 104.6 76.3 77.6 95.7 95.2 82.6 89.7 77.8 
68.5 73.6 92.8 66.7 76.5 95.7 90.3 77.0 86.8 73.3 
65.3 70.4 95.6 69.7 73.1 94.4 90.5 76.0 86.3 74.8 
67.7 71.3 | 100.8 73.8 71.7 95.8 94.8 77.0 88.5 77.3 
82.4 82.7 | 108.3 84.8 76.2 99.4 | 103.2 84.4 94.3 82.0 
105.9 99.6 | 117.7 96.9 78.5 | 103.8 | 110.2 95.5 | 102.4 89.7 
122.6 | 106.6 | 117.5 97.4 80.8 | 103.8 } 111.4 94.9 | 102.7 92.2 
123.3 | 104.9 | 116.7 93.4 83.0 | 103.8 | 115.5 95.2 | 104.3 $3.6 
128.2 | 106.2 | 118.1 | 100.1 84.0 | 104.7 | 117.8 95.2 | 104.5 94.7 
148.9 | 130.7 | 137.2 | 116.3 90.1 115.5 | 132.6 | 101.4 | 111.6 | 100.3 
174.1 | 161.6 | 171.1 | 138.5 | 100.6 | 126.4 | 175.6 | 130.0 | 126.0 | 1137 


*Includes automobile tires and tubes, paper and pulp, crude rubber and others. 
yAverage for first 5 months. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES, BY ECONOMIC CLASSES 1926 =100 
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1926, °27-2'28 ‘29. °30 °31 Fos nad "34 35. °36. 37-38 ‘3% "40 . Sh). TAZ. “43. "44 45 SAS ave 
*First 5 months 


Farm Prices and Parity Prices, Farm to Retail Price Spreads 
May 15, 1947 (in dollars) for oaks ee decree a 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Source: U- 8 Department of Agdieulraaa 
Economics. pe i i ee 
Actual Retail Farm Farmer’s share 0% 
price as cost value consumer’s dollars 
% of Year (dollars) (dollars) (%) 
Price Parity parity 
Product received price* price Average: 
Wheat (bushel) SAO Beane 2.39 2.02 118 1913-1919 - 362 173 47 
Rice (bushel) ST Loot GaSe. 2.33 1.86 125 1920-1924 . 444 182 4] 
Corn (bushel)............... 1.59 1.47 108 1925-1929 439 ‘ 136 42 
Oats (bushel)............... .89 91 97 1929... ’ 435 183 42 
AVION omane ciel cle sis noo 16.80 27.20 62 1930. ‘ a E : ; 421 165 33 
Cotton (pound) aaah ink sive) are'ae 34 .28 118 TO3tvee 339 121 36 
Soybeans (bushel)........... 3.01 2.20 137 1932........ 284 92 32 
Peanuts (pound)............ -10 All 91 1933, 4 276 90 33 
Potatoes (bushel)............ 1.53 1.69 91 19g Pee 311 107 24 
Apples (bushel)............. 3.18 2.20 145 1935 eke: 347 138 40 
Hogs (hundredweight)....... 22.90 16.60 138 1996 See 349 143 4] 
Beef cattle (hundredweight).. 18.60 12.40 150 1937.58 362 156 43 
Veal calves (hundredweight).. 20.10 15.50 130 Soh ste 328 128 39 
Lambs (hundredweight)...... 19.80 13.50 147 10390 ae 316 122 39 
Butterfat (pound)........... 63 .57 111 1940. at be 317 128 40 
Chickens (pound)........... .28 .26 107 Oh ewok 347 154 44 
Eggs (dozen)................ 41 42 96 1942s ch oe 407 196 48 
Wool (pound)............... 139 A2 93 1S43e ase 458 236 52 
Barley (bushel)............. 1.42 1.42 100 1944 ee 451 237 53 
Cottonseed (ton)............ 83.70 51.60 162 1945. be deat 459 247 54 
Flaxseed (bushel)........... 6.01 3.87 155 SAG cee 529 282 53 
Oranges (box)............... 1.57 3.46 Aer ha Wen eee 
MUM QUAND) Sic tec pice eee ee 3.72 3.29 113 


*Retail cost of 1935-39 average annual purchases o 
*Parity price is the August 1909-July 1914 average farm food products by a family of three averag 
price increased by the rise in index of prices paid consumers; farm value of equivalent quantities sol 
by farmers, including interest and taxes. by producers adjusted for value of by-products. 


WHAT WE OWN 


What and how consumers, businessmen and government units save and invest jointly 
determines the enduring wealth of the country. Money, stocks, bonds, property of al 
kinds—-these make up the stock of American wealth. The facts about them are sta: 
tistically summarized and analyzed in the present section. The standard of living whick 
our wealth enables us to enjoy is also itemized and compared with that of other nations 


The following figures on the expanding ownership of modern conveniences point up the 
rise in American living standards. 


Automobiles: 8,000 in 1900; 17,500,000 in 1925; 27,730,000 today. 
Telephones; 1,300,000 in 1900; 16,900,000 in 1925; 31,600,000 today. 
Homes with radios: 3,700,000 in 1925; 33,998,000 today. 

Homes with electric washers: 2,800,000 in 1926; 18,768,000 today. 
Homes with electric ranges: 300,000 in 1926; 4,027,000 today. 
Homes with vacuum cleaners: 4,000,000 in 1926; 18,249,000 today. 
Homes with electric refrigerators: 68,000 in 1926; 21,440,000 today. 


}. Selected Types of Individual Savings 
: (in millions of dollars) 


Source: Federal Reserve Board, Treasury Department, Secu 
oe 4 A rities and Exchange Com - 
sion; “‘The Insurance Year Book,” Federal Home Loan Bank, Department oe Gane 


Type 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
SRANSUFARCAN SE S01. 28a se esis eaiesin 22,968 24584 26,488 28,608 3 
ace . 1,256 34,128 37,509 40,800 
Mutual savings banks............. 10,523 10,658 10,532 10,664 11,738 13,376 15,385 
Commercial banks............+.-- 15,258 15,777 15,884 16,352 19,224 24,074 30,135 ai 
Postal savings system........-.--. 1,278 1,303 1,313 1,415 1,786 2,340 2,932 3,283 


Savings and loans association assets. . 4,060 4,272 4,652 4,910 5,494 6,305 7,405 8,545 
Sovernment pension and trust funds..| 7,369 8,569 10,369 12,769 16,569 21,269 26.369 29,979 


J. S. savings bonds.............---- 2,229 3,207 6,212 15,050 27,363 40,361 48,183 49,776 
Demand deposits. .........-......-- 8,300 9,200 11,400 15,800 18,200 21,800 26,600 31,100 
GUITONCY Soo. coe ose cece eres es 4,200 4,900 6,800 10,300 14,400 18300 20,700 20,800 
1 RRBs 2 Sein Neeson om 76,185 82,470 93,650 115,868 146,029 181,953 215,218 234,952 


Money in Circulation 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: U. S. Treasury Department. 
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5 f Federal 
Gold Z Silver Sub- : United Federal reserve National 
certi- Silver certi- sidiary Minor States reserve bank bank 

June 30} Total* ficates dollars ficates silver coin notes notes notes notes 
1929... 4,746 935 44 387 284 115 262 1,693 4 653 
1932... 5,695 716 30 353 256 114 289 2,780 3 701 
1933... 5,721 266 28 361 257 113 269 3,061 126 920 
1934... 5,374 150 30 402 280 119 280 3,068 142 902 
#935... 5,567 117 32 702 296 125 285 3,223 82 704 
g936:... 6,241 101 35 955 317 135 278 4,002 52 366 
1937.... 6,447 88 38 1,078 341 144 282 4,169 38 269 
1938.... 6,461 79 39 1,230 342 146 262 4,114 30 217 
2939". 7,047 72 42 1,454 361 155 266 . 4,484 26 187 
1940.... 7,848 67 46 1,582 384 169 248 5,163 22 165 
1941.... 9,612 63 53 1,714 434 194 300 6,684 20 151 
1942....} 12,383 59 _ 66 1,754 504 213 317 9,310 19 139 
1943....] | 17,421 57 84 1,649 610 236 322 13,747 584 132 
1944....] 22,504 54 103 1,588 700 263 322 18,750 597 126 
1945....| 26,746 §2 125 1,651 788 292 323 22,868 527 120 
1946....] 28,245 50 140 2,025 843 317 317 23,973 464 114 
1947+... 28,119 48 147 2,022 873 331 318 23,857 414 103 
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Sales and Redemptions of United States | Per Capita National Income of the United 


Savings Bonds States and Fereign Countries 
(in millions of dollars) (in dollars) 
Source: U. S. Treasury Department. Source: National Industrial Conference 
Board. 
ae, eg ee ee 
All Series Re- Lene Series oe Ao Country 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
demp- stand- E demp- stand- ee 
Year Sales* tions ingt | Sales* tions ingi | United States...... 443 511 536 484 522 545 
ee < 
1941 3,036 168 6,140 1,145 11 1,134 Australia. .......... Wee 421 446 444 416 ies 
1942 9,157 349 15,050 | 5,990 209 6,923 (CANADA ne er\etee es 315 341 374 366 371 369 
1943 13,729 1,585 27,363 | 10,344 1,380 15,957. | “France... see. +a. 275 293 234 183 


1944 16,044 3,341 40,361 12,380 3,005 25,515 | Germany 349 388 421 452 


1945 12,937 5,558 48,183 | 9,822 4,963 30,727 

1946 7,427 6,427 49,776 | 4,529 5,423 30,263 Japan. .......+-+-- 61 68 76 

1947 3,822 +«—-2,638 51,367 | 2,244 1,990 30,796 | New Zealand....... 993" 365-2 4084 ee eee ame 
United Kingdom.... 418 457 500 454 ... 445 


*Issue price. {End of year. tJan. to June, inclusive. 
*Includes Treasury notes of 1890 and for 1929 and 1932 gold coin. +April 30. 
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Ss growing ional debt was Serutapiied by the war. oes ‘by t 
debt and the burden it enforced on the economy in the form of interes : 
le were sharply kote on the question of how much of our current inept 


Bost and the removal of remaining controls over installment sales late in 
promised to lift the total to even higher levels. ; 


Net Debt in the United States* 
(in billions of dollars) 


Ba 


LIP xe 
Class 1916 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1941 1945 i946 
Net Public Debt: = 
ot oS aa eee > 27-203 165 3A 48 563. 2ooyoueeray 
State and local. ............-...5- 44 59°° 100 Wl 16.0 16:5 ‘1637 a8 7pm 
Total public debt............... 56 296 303 306 505 61:3 ° 726 2665) g2tae 
Net Private Debt i 
Oe eas 2 512 «727 «893 74R 5G" B84 Ob ers 
Seetnws fo). 8a 21 326° 397 — 512° 436 - 43.7: — 436)°2 395-0 a Oe 
Shariati)... nc... so lid 251 «330 “382° 312 © 319): 39.8 2 ya6 0 eee ee 
Individual & noncorporate......... 364 483 600 721 508 542 568 = S61) (soa) 
Mortgage: Farm..........-.-.-- 58 10.2 9.7 9.4 7.4 6.5 6.5 5.1 53) uy 
Nonfarm...........-- $6 121 | 29 . 331) 26.2 ~ 27.3. 2BGet 27 Goemeeoeee 
Nonmortgage: Farm............. 2.0 3.9 2.8 2.4 15 2.6 2.9 2.7 23° os 
Nonfarm.......... 20.0- 22 256 27.1. 156 . 17.7. -38.9\) 5720502200 
Total private debt........... 76.6 106.0 1327 1613 125.6 1298 1402 1416 1500 
Total public and private debt......... 82.2 135.6 163.0 191.9 1760 191.1 2128 408.1 393.4 : 
*End of year. Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Public Debt of the United States Consumer Credit ; 
Source: U.S. Treasury Department. (in millions of dollars) . 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 
Gross debt 
2 Charge 
pane (in eee teas of Percapita Installment account Cash 
dollars) (dollars) sale sale loan 
End of year Total* debt debt debtf 
15.8 irre 
eae ey eee Sa Rte «| Wee ety 7,637 2,515,749 2,777 
Basted, eee tt 2678 77.07 19800 cs 6,839 2,032 1,611 2,623 
peer te cS 1'263 16.56 19H Me on 5,528 1,595 1,381 2,021 
eee ccna 1'191 as Ts BO es aa 4,093 999 1114 1,489 
eae tal 24'299 nah aa bet 1988 fins 3,905 «1,122, s«1,081_——1,235 
52 rent WARREN 16 931 139-405. | 1835-2 --2- 5419 «1,805 «= «1,292,850 
ipa ger a6 Bee Hon ae S711 2436 11119 2396 
CURE Rae ea As a ae a be cea a 7491 2752 11459 2723 
CEED a Ne eet ae ee 1a epee 7/030 01313 11487 2'707 
ica ae ees ae ey Sees ee Mei 7/994 2792 1544 31125 
Bee eae: cet ao 28.701 99507 | 1940.....--. 9146 3,450 1,650 3,486 
eg a ae eee on oe teas 91895 3744 1764 3777 
AL as i ie eis ate oer ib ape 6.478 1491 1513 0326 
1938 PT OP Ne. Fora Moe pire Paar a 5334 a4 11298 9/335 
ie iy A RG ie 72.422 537.35 OMA er; tie 5,776 835 1,758 2,454 
oe ee iae'esg 100185. | 1S8b4e- + 6,637 903 1,981 2,981 
Berens eae ste 701 003 1456.54 | 1946......-- 10,147 1,558 «= 3,054 4,671 
US ae aaa msec 1,855.90 | «19474... 10,664 1,923 «= 2,840 5,027 
AEP SOPRA Or ed OS CRI TS Eg ’ ’ ee EESTI 
Ce ak pe ah AEH a 269,422 1,914.35 
SS ne hoe a 258,286 1,793.46 stncludes service credit. 


yInstallment ‘and open credit. 


*Figures for 1800 are as of Jan. 1, tEnd of May. 
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UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD ECONOMY 
U. S. Foreign Trade 


The foreign trade of the United States 
during 1946 was marked by a record level 
of exports and the tremendous imbalance 
between receipts and payments. Exports of 
goods, including surplus property sales 
and provision of civilian supplies to oc- 
cupied areas, totaled $12,140 million dur- 
ing the year against imports of $5,264 mil- 
lion—an import deficit of $6,876 million. 
Altogether, foreign countries owed the 
United States $15,264 million on current 
transactions during 1946 against United 
States indebtedness to foreigners of $7,131 
million, a gap of more than $8 billion. 


Foreign countries financed the payment 
of this deficit (1) through the sale of 
foreign-owned long term and short term 
assets including gold—$2.2 billion; (2) 
through United States private and govern- 
ment loans—$3.0 billion, and (3) through 
United States gifts and contributions, both 
government and private, $3.1 billion. 

Reconstruction needs of war-devastated 
areas and backlogs of unsatisfied foreign 
demand built up during the war period ac- 
count for the large volume of exports dur- 
ing 1946. Imports lagged due to the slow 
rate of recovery in Wwar-damaged areas. 
European production has been particularly 
held back by the disruption of coal pro- 
duction in the Ruhr. 

Table I presents total United States ex- 
ports and imports of merchandise from 
1918 to 1946. The extraordinary rise of 


wo SS 
TABLE | 
U. S. Exports and Imports 1918-46 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Exports of U. S. 


merchandise regen 
Total Lend-lease Cash sumption 
TE SEE Bi OAS UAE eh os 6,048 2,952 
1919 an ABTSO Syn N 7,750 3,828 
Ho20 urs BOBO yee fev. 8,080 5,102 
CVE Ere ae SHUT LA tie a ae 5,157 4,339 
ASSO ce SAYS Sie ae 3,781 3,114 
ASST 74 Es ee 2,378 2,088 
T9382 ca UeaLO Ga ene lda) *S 1,576 1,325 
BSS Stats L GAT El Baa OS 1,647 1,433 
1934. St 724 (U0 a at 2,100 1,636 
CRE aes V7 & eee) a 2,243 2,039 
ISG eee a OC a a 2,419 2,424 
1937355, Bred hag Steer 3,299 3,010 
1938 Sco HOLY Beet Seog iee 3,057 1,950 
VAR eta Splesueeesianat cc 3,123 2,276 
1940...... BIEL Whine ety 3,934 2,541 
1941S ot 5,020 726 4,294 3,222 
rod 2 8,004 4,926 3,078 2,769 
1943 os 12,841 10,340 2,501 3,390 
1944 2 14,163 11,298 2,865 3,879 
ORS hos 9,589 5,542 4,046 4,075 
T94G eS os 9,742 1,777* 7,965 4,935 


*Includes UNRRA and Red Cross Shipments. 


exports after 1940 reflects the effect of 
lend-lease shipments during the war period 
for which payment was not required. As 
previously noted, high volume exports 
since the war are largely the result of 
United States gifts and loans. 


The failure of imports to keep pace with 
the growth of exports makes the continu- 
ance of high volume exports doubtful. 
The discontinuance of lend-lease and 
UNRRA operations means that exports 
must now be financed out of the proceeds 
of sales to the United States, U. S. loans, 
and the liquidations of foreign-owned 
American assets, 


However, outstanding United States 
credits are being rapidly exhausted. While 
foreign countries have gold and United 
States dollar balances totaling about $20 
billion, most of these are required for 
monetary reserves. If large-volume exports 
are to continue, imports must be increased 
and United States capital must continue 
to flow to foreign countries for reconstruc- 
tion of war damage and the improvement 
of less developed countries. 


The excess of United States exports Over 
imports was even more pronounced dur-~ 
ing the first six months of 1947. Transfers 
of goods and services to other countries 
during this period were at an annual rate 
of $20.7 billion, an amount which exceeded 
by $12.7 billion the rate at which other 
countries were providing goods and services 
to the United States. About one-half of 
the excess was being financed by loans 
and other aids from the United States. 


During the twenties the ratio of exports 
to the total production of movable goods 
averaged about 10 percent. Table II, show- 
ing the ratio between exports and the total 
production of movable goods indicates 
that, while this proportion declined dur- 
ing the thirties and stood at 7.7 percent in 
1937, it increased to 12 percent during 
1944, The percentage of movable goods ex- 
ported during 1946 was 11.9 percent. 


On the other hand, the ratio of United 
States commodity imports to national in- 
come ranged during the pre-war period 
from a high of 7.6 in 1920 to a low of 3.1 
in 1938. During the ten-year period 1919 
to 1928, the average percentage was 5.6, 
while during the thirties it declined to 
3.6 percent. In 1946, imports constituted 
3.0 percent of total national income, 


Because the percentage of movable 
goods exported and the ratio of com- 
modity imports to national income are 
small, there is a widespread belief that 
foreign trade is not important to the 
American economy. This view overlooks 
the importance of export markets to par- 


“ate 
ca 


A Dn Peis ae ir, carbon 
Department of Commerce. _ 


- Volume exports mea 
tween profit and loss m 
ie ies a Tesports as industries. Tables ITI and IV. 

i percentage cipal United States commodi 
imports from 1936 to 1946. — 


f 
goods Exports production ; pes 
United States exports reflect 


20.2 2.1 10 trial character of the country, 5 
475 78 16 of total exports in 1946 consist: 
33.9 44 13 ished manufactured goods. Semim 
seseeees ae Hr 10 tured goods accounted for 9.4 pe 
44S aS Me: L foodstuffs 22.9 percent and crude materials 
pines” 0 33 17 14.9 percent. Food exports during 194 - 
Shag 419 31 75 stituted an unusually high percentage 
' eee 64.2 50 3 total exports, refiecting an over-all 
1943. 113.1 126 rt shortage of foodstuffs. United States 
4. 1148 14.2 2 ports of foodstuffs averaged only 10.5 p 
mas. 102.9 96 9 cent of total exports pre-war. — i 
1946.. 100.4 11.9* 11.9 Crude industrial materials represe: 
*Excluding 1.6 billion dollars of surplus property. ee eee ee mosh: 2 mDOr aaa . Es eu 
TABLE Ill ropa 


United States Exports of Leading Commodities 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
TEN he 
Value ee 
Quantity (in millions of dollars) 
\! 


en 


1936-38 1936-38 : 
average 1945 1946 average 1945 


kre | Ne 


Crude materials: 


Commodity ; 
1966 


Cotton, unmanufactured, mil. pounds.............. 2,880 1,282 1,999 319 279 536. 
Tobacco, unmanufactured, mil: pounds............ 450 473 663 143 239 35255 
Coal, 1,000 long tons..........------- 002-2200 12,356 28,244 42,605 56 184 302. 
Crude petroleum, 1,000 barrels.............---+. 64,898 35,353 42,574 $1 58 TALS 
Foodstuffs : ci 
Wheat, including flour, mil. bushels........-...--- 62 188 306 62 329 610 
Dairy products and eggs. 2....2.20s-c2-c0-2-+-ee- |) peers 2 oo enece: Stee 6 425 49° 
Meats and edible fats, mil. pounds..........-..-.- 290 1,660 1,796 43 390 434 
Eniitsrand vepetablesscsesaac eee naaarig anes | eens Ay sa i Ae ines 98 274 297 
Manufactures, including semi-manufactures: 
iachinery total setae soe a greta amare eget) aM Rene se (7 See 434 1,193 VSG jenae 
Piaciticaapparatdsta cok cr sesh decree (a. ote 8 OMe ese ~ elec 102 296 304204 
Industrial machinery, total: .<+..c-ecveeccc00e2|P esses ~ettees sae 224 706 842 
Agricultural implements.........-.-+----s0r0e-] esse eee tn 65 164 158 
Tractors, new, number....,.....--+-+-++++- 33,180 62,858 66,005 36 92 76 
Textiles and textile manufactures........-.2---:+2-| seze20 tase tao 87 477 732 
Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabric, mil. sq. yds... 252 673 775 27 145 223 
Automobiles, including parts and accessories, total...) «2,-0.9 seus tees 286 580 §28 
Passenger automobiles, new, thousand.......... 190 1 117 113 1 122 
Motor trucks and busses, new, thousand.. ...... 129 144 171 76 353 231 
Chemicals.and related products.:..2...t--.----05-] sees thee yo ees 117 394 490 
Iron and steel-mill products: 
Total, including scrap, 1,000 long tons.........-- 5,291 4,640 4,581 199 458 447 
Total, excluding scrap, 1,000 long tons.........-. 2,278 4,554 4,448 149 455 444 
Petroleum proditcts a, ck fusca cowaeaten ye ten | ices eee Na atang 253 693 361 
Motor fuel and gasoline, 1,000 DarrelSss, samen ois) 31,176 83,481 38,322 82 479 107 
Lubricating oils, 1,000 barrels.........+----++++ 9,588 6,432 10,924 74 82 115 
Siete a 1,909 75 


MMiitarVIGXOOLISeperee te actor acne sary tere the 


A TABLE IY 
U. S. Imports for Consumption of Leading Commodities 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Value - 

Quantity (in millions of dollars) — ; 

—$_$_$$_—_______ 

Commodity 1936-38 1936-38 y 
average 1945 1946 average 1945 1946 


Crude materials: ; 
Wool, unmanufactured, mil. pounds*................. 229 820 1,062 57 241 290 


IE Seis deta shicyccesecuiewsd 'aycis PWsaec PR ee. 65 140 232 
312 840 179 99 228 

107 13,361 99 1 128 

meat As ee 32 132 113 

74,127 89,311 21 81 102 

2,717 2,871 141 346 472 

6,574 5,252 152 202 196 

Spanky Ee 81 152 195 

405 471 31 76 89 

seco eee 146 409 207 

377 604 23 64 118 

BermemsrR SMARTIES, wie Tc cag] Nei | ew elk 120 158 254 

BURABS AOU MDOURS dain wn teae vosuete Cece ik 573 459 556 <5) 65 77 


UIWANS CA CTCT TES SERINS Grle, Reena ae a a 9 60 


eae | a | ee Pee 65 
4 *Actual weight. 
“4 
i 


}Including those used in manufacture of iron and steel. 
#Including those used in the manufacture of iron and Steel; also a small value of finished products. 
‘ TABLE V 
: Merchandise Trade by Economic Classes: Value and Percentage Distribution 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


a ee 


Crude Foodstuffs Semimanu- Finished 
eee materials factures manufacturés Military 
Yearly average or year value eae equipment 


Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- 
Value cent | Value cent Value cent | Value cent Value cent 


Exports of United States 
merchandise: 


AOSG-Ser rn tenescc en: 2,925 669 22.9 306 §=:10.5 519. -17.7 | 1,422 48.6 9 0.3 
TOSS ALT ere saci: 4,026 457 11.4 352 8.7 757s 18.8 1,946° 48.3 Sib) 1218 
TOG AA eS echo cae 11,669 545 4.7 | 1,473 12.6 | 1.035 8.9 | 3,895 33.4 4,721 40.5 
OAS We toptin ssn. 9,586 875 oa 1,678 17.5 782 8.2 | 4,341 45.3 1,909 19.9 
1G46 ote aeriae ls ty: 9,499 | 1415 14.9 | 2172 22.9 893 9.4 | 4,944 52.0 75 3 
Imports for consumption: 

A936 Shoe AS. A. oa) 2,461 760 30.9 720 29.2 503 20.4 477s :19.4 1 2 
Oe Aaa ee 2,680 | 1,044 39.0 622:9923:2. 590 22.0 423, 15.8 1 bane 
1942 -Af pee oat ok 2: 3,346 | 1,052 31.4 997 29.8 674 =. 20.1 467: 14.0 155 4.6 
LSA Srv Oo 4, 4,075 | 1,164 28.6 L155 zer3 928 228 632 15.5 196 48 
1946 Stato Nan ae ls, 4,813 | 1,725 35.8 | 1,317 274 926) 19:2 840 «17.5 5 1 


*Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. ¢ 


‘aa ; imp veenttnen 
and the Far. East pare rats 


cent and 30.5 percent of total Asche S 


aS -p: zanwar these countries supplied : 
on y percent of total imports and ac- below shows total exports and im 
sounted for but 32.6 percent of United leading countries 0 areas peer 
jae exports. As a result of war damage period 1936 to 1946. abe 


TABLE VI ees 
: Boe at 


Total Exports, Cash-Purchase Exports, and General Imports, 
by Leading Countries and Areas 2 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Value (millions of dollars) Percentage distribution ee 
1936-38 1936-38 <a 
Country and area average 1945 1946 average 1945 1946 


————— 


EXPORTS, INCLUDING LEND-LEASE AND RELIEF ! 


Mataleee OU pir... ct aoe Ca asi nacte da tap veteran 2,967 9,803 9,742 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Gonada.......... 2-2-2 - renee sentences ects 454 1,178 1,442 1533 12.0 14.8 
American Republics............-..+++se+0eee0>> 4852 1,263 2,100 16.3 12.9 21.6 7) 
United Kingdom......... 2... 0c cle ces eee ee nees eee 499 2,189 855 16.8 22.3 8.8 
|. SORE Ye Ae Merit m 49 1,838 358 17 18.8 KP i 
Continental Europe’......... 2.2.2. cceeeeeceeeees 678 1,448 2,853 22.9 14.8 PE 

Western COUNIMIOS*: «2.04 oc25 scsccce sweeten ncees 609 1,120 2,246 20.5 11.4 23;Ten 

Central and Eastern areas>..............-.---0+- 69 328 607 Zs 3.3 6.2 
Merica and NGAl EaSts sees s Satie el ea veces oe ariel 160 630 619 5.4 6.4 6.4 
| SIDS SS By ae ieee eer eR eae cee neta 557 1,093 1,328 18.8 11.2 13.6. 
GUE ee Beas ae Cee ied eas He CO MOnncads 85 164 187 2.9 17 19 

CASH-PURCHASE EXPORTS! 

TET. 4s (Jee pee One AE og usp eaean 2,967 3,759 7,965 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ore ince eee eaiasar cece uenereeaaea 454 1,122 1,439 15.3 29.9 18.1 
American Republics............---.200eeeeser eee 4852 1,228 2,095 16.3 32.7 26.3 
United Kingdom...........---02-eee erect eee ens 499 293 737 16.8 7.8 9.3 
BESTS eRe te cee iepin tnt teres pucisfele’s'> sees ois)e 49 4 53 1.7 3! es 
Continental Europe?.........--.----ee eee e reese 678 386 1,736 22.9 10.3 21.8 

Western countries4...........--.eeeeeeee cree eee 609 385 1,663 20.5 10.2 20.9 

Central and Eastern areas>............-.+-+---+- 69 2 73 2.3 A) 
Africa and Near East........-------+eeeeee eee eee 160 351 593 5.4 9.3 7.4 
Hida os set se seshe Scone epparc co peromounc oro 557 230 1,126 18.8 6.1 14.1 
Pi Oth@nioe «. where ani dees s Antes cejsieisisisin ale wines 2 85 146 185 2.9 3.8 2.3 

GENERAL IMPORTS 

THE Die cap OB Ten Loe pene Ee DGe  ecanar 2,489 4,136 4,935 100.0 100.0 100.0 
DATE aon pense aene coeniggonnucc con aor 345 1,128 883 13.9 27.3 17.8 
American Republics...........---++++se0eetrer > 5422 1,623 1,760 21.8 39.2 B01) 
United Kingdom..........--+-seeeee reece ee reeeee 174 88 156 7.0 jay 3.2 
“iL, GHEY Sh ateel Jeo Cabnon Sedease nent onigoaniae 25 54 100 1.0 1.3 2.0 
Continental Europe?...........---+seee reer ere eee 507 253 535 20.4 6.1 10.8 

Western countries4.........---+eeeeeerer seers 414 249 471 16.6 6.0 9.5 

Central and Eastern areas’..........---+2+eee ees 92 4 65 3.7 Al 1.3 
Africa and Near East........-..-0e+eeeee ree re eee 97 448 490 3.9 10.8 9.9 
Farikastosienn cence ecestieadencmncicseaiecercee es 758 424 906 30.5 10.3 18.4 
Phot Holinc ceterivie dictormin eins a1teser™ vle\n'~ victelsse sivinjasnisi~'*'e'* 41 118 105 1.6 2.9 2.1 


2Includes Canal Zone in 1936 and 1937. %Continental Europe excluding U. S. S. R. 
Denmark, Netherlands, Belgium, France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Spain, 


1Includes reexports. 

4Includes Sweden, Norway, 
Portugal, and Italy. 

bIncludes Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria. 

6Asia other than the Near Eastern area, 


Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Yugoslavia, Albania, Greece, 


and Australia and Oceania, *Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 


U. S. Foreign Investments 


Before the First World War the United 
States was a debtor nation on capital ac- 
count; foreign investments in the United 
States exceeded United States invest- 
ments abroad by $3.7 billions in 1914. 
World War I, however, completely changed 

this condition and by the end of 1919, 
United States investments abroad ex- 
ceeded foreign investments in the United 
States by approximately $3.7 billion. As a 
result of the great expansion of American 
foreign investments during the thirties, 
our net creditor position, excluding war 
debts, stood at $8.8 billion in 1930 as com- 
pared with $3.7 billion in 1919, 


Foreign holdings in the United States, 
-on the other hand, increased tremendously 
during the period 1933-39. Foreign capi- 
tal, seeking safety from possible currency 
devaluation and the uncertainties of war, 
sought refuge through conversion into dol- 
lar holdings. Short-term dollar holdings of 
foreigners increased $2.8 billion between 
1933 and 1939, while foreign holdings of 
American securities largely purchased in 
the stock market, increased by $1.4 billion. 
At the end of 1939, the net creditor position 
of the U. S. had declined to $1.8 billion. 


This movement gave way in 1940-41 to 
a reduction of foreign holdings, principally 
British, to finance war purchases here. 
After the entry of the United States into 
the war, however, foreign holdings in the 
United States increased as government ex- 
penditures abroad for the procurement of 
materials and for the pay and maintenance 
of troops resulted in substantial acquisi- 
tions of dollar balances by foreign coun- 
tries. These large foreign dollar balances 
were maintained during 1946. Table VII be- 
low shows the Debtor-Creditor position of 
the United States at the end of 1946: the 
figure of $4.7 billion for government long- 
term investments reflects loans for recon- 
struction and rehabilitation made to 
foreign governments, such as the British 
and French loans, 


The net creditor position of $.8 billion at 
the end of 1946 has been increased during 
the first half of 1947 by additional draw- 
ings against the British line of credit, new 
loans by the Export-Import Bank, and pri- 
vate loans floated by the Netherlands and 
Norway. 


Foreign needs for reconstruction and de- 
velopment are such that large amounts of 
American capital will be needed to cover 
foreign requirements—particularly if the 
Marshall plan for European reconstruc- 
tion becomes effective. The net creditor 
position of the United States will increase 
rapidly with the expansion of American 
loans and the reduction of foreign-owned 
dollar balances to finance needed imports 
of United States goods. 
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sition of the United States, End of 1946 
(in billions of dollars) ; 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. : : 


1946 
United States Investments Abroad: 
Private: 
Long-term: 

Dicect (back value)*. oS os ees 7 
Foreign Dollar Bonds (market value)......... li 
Miscellaneous... -250.4.0. Lee 1 
Total long-term... =. oe ee ll 

Shorl-tomit< oss ee 


Total United States investments abroad.... 1 


Foreign Investments in the United States: 


Private: 
Long-term: 
Direct (book value). ....................... 2.7 
Corporate Stocks (market value)...... 3.0 
Corporate Bonds (market value)... . .. 8 
Miscellaneous, 5..4.25- odo. Sa ee 17 
Total long-term........ : 8.2 
short-term. oo.6 25025 ee ee ee oe 5.8 
Total privates. a ae oe ee 14.0 
Government: 
Long-tertic....3; Soa S.. eee eee I 
Shart-termMs, 3235 cok ae be eee 2.3 
Total Government........................ 2.4 
Total Foreign Investments in the United 
SHAUBS, cc PS cee eee eek eee ee 16.4 
Net debtor (—) or creditor (+-): 
Position of the Unitea States: 
Long-term: 
Private sScccics due. sn is eoce eon ae +3.0 
Government:ci 5. alse as: eee See +4.6 
Total 5 iis tetjess deaths Daciie eee ee +7.6 
Shortstepms.icks cae ae ke Cee he ee ee ee 
Private c).toec. 2: kaeae ee —5.1 
Goveranient 5.25) 0 049 One eee —1.7 
UOtal Setrcens Wooten ae eae —6.8 
Not: position apr.ce. hc sas 5 ete ores eee Oe +.8 


*No allowance has been made for write-offs and 
war damage to American properties in foreign 
countries inasmuch as the full extent of such damage 
is unknown. It may, however, run into several hun- 
dred million dollars. 


o_O 


International Bank 


The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, established under 
the Bretton Woods Agreement, began oper- 
ations in 1947. The Bank’s first loan was 
a credit of $250 million for the French 
government. This loan was made out of 
the Bank’s capital. 


The Bank made its first Offering of se- 
curities in the United States investment 
market in July. The response was good, 


projects for the reconstruction of war- 
amaged economies and for the develop- ly 
nent of less developed countries. The loans American importers offer do! 
lade must be guaranteed by the borrow- banks in order to obtain foreign 
1g country. The United States subscrip- power. Consequently, importers an 
ion to the Bank’s capital is $3.175 billion who are making foreign paymen 
nd this country controls 35.1 percent of tourists traveling abroad, persons 
he total voting power of the bank. funds to relatives in foreign countri 


} TABLE Vill 


International Transactions of the United States, 1946 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
First Second Third Fourth 
Item quarter quarter quarter quarter 
‘eceipts : r; 


Goods and services: 
GOOUS ccc vc Ch Sond dee rapped Mew swawersebe ce 706i 


Income on investments 113 169 103 
CR SOTVICOS oe acute os = os Ss Cawi. we ois cere ae apretsabipwe's se +5 750 576 654 
Total goods and services.........2.--se-eeee eee rere eee 3,590 4,089 3,758 \ 
Unilateral transfers... . 0... eee cece eect r eee cence eee 73 52 44 
Long-term capital: 
Movements of United States capital invested abroad.......... 222 246 289 
Movements of foreign capital invested in United States.......|  .-.... 1 MY AO ata), Sarit toh 
Total long-term capital.............. essere eee ee rere ees 222 247 289 
Total receipts... 2.20.2... sere cee esr eccoec reeset ere cees 3,885 4,388 4,091 9 
-ayments : 
Goods and services: 
CS ce Phe eae we bine Wate at sjeiereiejasaln vingetere nis Me 1,23 1,245 1,311 
Income on investments. .........-----eee eee etree ee eeee ee 37 40 44 
Other serviceS.........-.--0cccececeenessrecccetersseer es 543 336 432 
Total goods and services. .......-.2-0++eeeeeeee screenees 1,811 1,621 1,787 ‘ 
952 939 827 


Unilateral transfers.........-...2e-ee cece e eee t nec e teeters 
Long-term capital: 
Movements of United States capital invested abroad.........- 


Movements of foreign capital invested in United States....... 154 30 137 
Total long-term capital...........0e eee esse ee ere eet eenes 874 1,335 1,174 
Total payments... ...---.2eeeecececenteeceessetene reese 3,637 3,895 3,788 


Excess of receipts (-+) or payments (—): 
Goods and services. ......---0---sseeccee essere rs cts etter 
Unilateral transfers........-..---- 0-2 sceeecee eset nents: 

Goods and services and unilateral transfers........-.+------- 


Long-term capital’... 22 weno nee scnce resets emir r tts 
Alli transactions, «-.+-cujccs cde seen es onside sede e ts 


Net flow of funds on gold and short-term capital account: 
Net increase (—) or decrease (++) in gold stocks. 00. d.0.+-.*- —227 —31 —i77 
Net movement of United States short-term capital abroad....... +108 —161 —169 
Net movement of foreign short-term capital in United States... —6 —332 —134 


Net inflow (-+) or outflow (—) of FURDS A Lenore ces —125 —524 —380 —770 
Errors andsOmisSiONS. ceca cccvrat s+ -srreccscc ounce tees tek +31 +77 


+1,779 +2,468  +1,971 +1,915 
—879 —887 —783 —561 
+900 -+1,581 +1,188  +1,354 
—652 —1,088 —885 —i11 


+248 +493 +303 +637 


prem 


CO! create a dem 


z me 


reign buyers, motion picture companies 
ceiving royalties on films exhibited 
road and investors receiving interest on 
oreign investments, create the supply of 
_ foreign currencies since the foreign debtor 
must offer his own currency to obtain the 
dollars with which to make payment to 
the American creditor. 


_A world picture of total supply of and 

demand for dollars over a period of a year 

_ is presented by the annual summary of our 

international balance of accounts which 
_ appears in Table VIII. 


Agate Monetary Fund 
_ The Monetary Fund was established to 
promote world trade by insuring the sta- 
bility of exchange rates. Exchange insta- 
bility had disrupted international trade 
_ during the thirties. Member nations under 
the Fund agreement are bound to main- 
tain stable exchange rates and may not 
use exchange depreciation as a competitive 
weapon in seeking to expand foreign 
markets for their products. 


> 

* 

t _ Forty-four nations are members of the 

_ Fund, total subscriptions amount to $7.7 

 Pillion, the United States subscription of 
$2.75 billions representing 35.6 percent of 
the total; this country exercises 31.5 per- 
cent of the voting control of the Fund. 


The Fund began stabilization operations 
in March 1947 and has made stabilization 
: loans to two countries; France, $50 million 
_ and $12 million to the Netherlands, half 
in British pounds. Table IX below shows 
the initial par values of currencies estab- 
lished with the Fund. 


Trade Agreements 

The economic warfare of the thirties 
brought economic distress to all of the 
nations of the world—to those imposing 
the trade restrictions as well as those 
against whom the restrictions were aimed. 
This economic warfare was one of the 
most potent causes of the Second World 
War. 


The realization of this truth has in- 
fluenced United States foreign policy dur- 
ing the postwar period. The United States 
has taken the lead in proposing the re- 
nunciation of economic warfare and a 
cooperative approach to the restoration of 
world trade and prosperity, The American 
plan includes the scaling down of tariffs 
through agreements with other countries 
under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
program, the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization and the adop- 
tion of a trade charter in which the na- 
tions of the world will agree to eliminate 
restrictive trade practices, exchange stabili- 
zation through the Monetary Fund, and 
loans, either direct or through the World 


a abroa) Sal eh oe etre 
r foreign currencies. Exporters selling to 


ee eee eeeree “sta 
__ International Monetary Fund 
_ Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


\ 
* 4 
Currency units U.S. cents 
per U. S. per currenc 
Country Currency dollar unit “ 
Belgium......... Franc 43.8275 2.28167 — 
Bolivia: <.. sue. Boliviano 42.0000 2.38095 
Canada.......... Dollar 1.00000 100.000 
Ciiley set actos. Peso 31.0000 3.22581 
Colombia........ Peso 1.74999 57.1433 
Costa Rica....... Col6n 5.61500 17.8094 
Cuba,...- ee. cee Peso 1.00000 100.000 
Czechoslovakia... .| Koruna 50.0000 2.00000 
Denmark........ Krone 4.79901 20.8376 
Ecuadorss:-.. 200 Sucre 13.5000 7.40741 | 
Egypt. o-Pae, oie Pound 0.241955 413.300 
El Salvador...... Col6n 2.50000 40.0000 
Ethiopia......... Dollar 2.48447 40.2500 
Franeg *s.2 oe ce Franc 119.107 0.839583 
Guatemala....... Quetzal 1.00000 100.000 
Honduras........ Lempira 2.00000 50.0000 
Iceland.......... Krona 6.48885 15.4111 
Indiaic. 22°" 5. o.5- Rupee 3.30852 30.2250 
leaf. cae Rial 32.2500 3.10078 
lraq. Gee Dinar 0.248139 403.000 
Luxemburg... ... France 43.8275 2.28167 
Mexico. 3-0 us Peso 4.85500 20.5973 
Netherlands...... Guilder 2.65285 37.6953 
Nicaragua. ....... C6rdoba 5.00000 20.0000 
Nowway.cee seks Krone 4.96278 20.1500 
Panamai. soar Balboa 1.00000 100.000 
Paraguay........ Guarani 3.09000 32.3625 - 
PorUe tenet en dace Sol 6.50000 15.3846 
Philippine Com- 
monwealth..... Peso 2.00000 50.0000 
Union of So. Africa} Pound 0.248139 403.000 
(or 4 shillings 
11.553 pence) 
United Kingdom..] Pound 0.248139 403.000 
(or 4 shillings 
11.553 pence) 
United States....] Dollar 1.00000 100.000 


Bank, to assist in the reconstruction of 
Wwar-shattered economies and the develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries, 


The United States is negotiating recipro- 
cal trade agreements with 17 nations: 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, India, 
Syro-Lebanese Union, Luxemburg, Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Norway, the Union 
of South Africa and the United Kingdom, 
The same nations have drafted the charter 
of the International Trade Organization 
which will establish rules for a freer world 
trade organized on a multilateral basis. 
During the summer of 1947, sixteen west- 
ern European countries, under the leader- 
ship of France and Britain, met in Paris 
to prepare a balance sheet of their assets 
and needs for reconstruction on an over- 
all basis. This is for the purpose of advising 


stern European countries under Russian 
mination were not represented at the 


s conference. Significantly, the U.S. S. 


has not cooperated in the formation and 
sperations of any of the international 
Ci momic organizations designed to pro- 
mote world trade and prosperity. 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
was originally passed in 1934 and was ex- 
sended in 1945 for a two-year period. 
Jnder the provisions of the Act, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to seek concessions 
‘rom foreign countries for American trade 
4nd commerce in return for similar con- 
sessions granted their products by the 
United States. The President has the 
Sower to increase or decrease tariff rates 


with whom we did 65 percent of our norma 


_ foreign trade, and which include eight of 


our ten best customers in 1937. The effec 
tiveness of the Act in promoting interna- 
tional trade and creating domestic employ- 
ment is difficult to gauge because of the — 


ever, between the years 1934-35 and 1938— 
39 our exports to trade agreement coun- 
tries rose by 63 percent, while our exports 
to non-trade agreement countries rose by 
only 32 percent. Our imports from agree- 
ment countries increased by 22 percent — 
and our imports from non-agreement 
countries by only 13 percent. The countries 
with which reciprocal trade agreements 
have been effected are listed in Table X. 


TABLE X 
U. S. Trade Agreements Signed 


i 


Country Signed Effective 
ie Ee Ae toes Aug. 24, 1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
ARS erates Feb. 2, 1935| Jan. 1, 1936 
3elgium (and Luxemburg)..| Feb. 27, 1935 May 1, 1935 
PPE 2 a eres oe Mar. 28, 1935} June 3, 1935 
MBG. siacsisic da cistes= May 25, 1935} Aug. 5, 1935 
MNOMDIA Ets os cctenkA see Sept. 13, 1935 | May 20, 1936 
Sanada (superseded)...... Nov. 15, 1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
MONGUYAS cee ais vise sbisiee = = Dec. 18, 1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
The Netherlands.........- Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland.........---.-- Jan. 9, 1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Nicaragua 1...~....-2-6.0- Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Rnatomald.; 260 cs -s6 oe 3s Apr. 24, 1936 | June 15, 1936 
PRANGO dels sac withnes ees May 6, 1936 | June 15, 1936 
ARLATI hovaficaiie set eT> «lee © May 18, 1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
MaStaRiCAl is. oie eists\crs «01 =~ Nov. 28, 1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
BU SalWaG ON cthae'eperarde Sine © 12 Feb. 19, 1937 | May 31, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ?........-- Mar. 7, 1938] Apr. 16, 1938 


1The duty concessions and certain other provisions 
of this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 
10, 1938. °The operation of this agreement was 
suspended as of Apr. 22, 1939. 


EERE EE SEnEEEEEEEEEREEENEEN 


Country Signed Effective © 
Eesadofic dates .crscas + < cletter Aug. 6, 1938] Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom..........-. Nov. 17, 1938] Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (second agreement).| Nov. 17, 1938] Jan. 1, 1939 
Turkey See cae oe ee Apr. 1, 1939} May 5, 1939 
Veneznelayee. ... oh eles Nov. 6, 1939] Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (first supplementary 

agreement)..........--- Dec. 18, 1939] Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada(supplementary fox- 

fur agreement) *........ Dec. 13, 1940] Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina: «21. moh sGsieep Oct. 14, 1941] Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (second supplemen- 

tary agreement)......... Dec. 23, 1941] Jan. 5, 1942 
Pontcen occd. ware acl tees May 7, 1942] July 29, 1942 
OURS. he oe cee o ss istes July 21,1942] Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexicoss oe ccke soobses Dec. 23, 1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
franeee ey .atinsiacn teeter Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
Icelands. con ecko ure Seer Aug. 27, 1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 
pie eres resign ae ce Sept. 12,1946] Apr. 9, 1947 


8This replaced a previous supplementary agree= 


ment relating to fox furs, signed on Dec. 30, 1939. 


—————_———— 


The key trading nations meeting at 
Geneva have concluded 123 trade agree- 
ments including 19 new reciprocal trade 
agreements by the United States. These 
include one agreement with the recently 
formed Benelux Customs Union. (The 
Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg.) 
Agreements were also concluded with Cey- 
lon, Burma and Southern Rhodesia which 
were not included in the list of key trad- 
ing nations which appears above. 


The new agreements are slated to come 
into effect on January 1, 1948. In addition 
to tariff concessions for United States ex- 
ports, they are reported to provide for the 
virtual elimination of the British imperial 
preference system. 

The Geneva conference has also com- 


pleted work on the charter of the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. The ITO is the 
last of the major international organiza- 
tions set up to insure international eco- 
nomic cooperation. The charter will be 
presented to an international conference 
on Trade and Employment to be held at 
Havana in November. The charter estab- 
lishes the rules under which international 
trade will be conducted in the future. Its 
primary objectives are to remove quantita- 
tive trade restrictions and to prohibit dis- 
crimination against particular countries in 
the application of trade controls. It calls 
upon all nations to reduce tariff barriers 
by mutual agreement and, with specified 
exceptions, provides for the elimination of 
other types of trade controls, such as 
quotas and exchange restrictions. 


outbreak of the World War in 1939. How- — 


"Information Pledse Almane 


LABOR LEGISLATION IN 1947 


Taft-Hariley Law 


On June 23, 1947, Congress passed over 
the President’s veto the “Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947”—the first major 
legislation in the labor field since the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act of 1935. Its pur- 
pose was to correct defects which had de- 
veloped under the Wagner Act, and to 
equalize the bargaining power of employ- 
ers and unions in view of the unions’ tre- 
mendous growth in numbers and in eco- 
nomic strength. 


Following are the significant provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Law: 


1. National Labor Relations Board. The 
hew administrative agency consists of five 
members instead of the former Board of 
three. A new general counsel is invested 
with the authority to handle election and 
unfair labor practice proceedings. 


2. Union Security. The closed shop is 
banned. The union shop and other forms 
of union security are closely regulated by 
means of NLRB conducted elections. 


83. Union Unfair Labor Practices. For the 
first time unions are chargeable with un- 
fair labor practices. These include coercion 
of employees in the choice of a bargaining 
agent; union attempts to discriminate 
against employees for dual union activi- 
ties at permissible times; union refusal 
to bargain with an employer; and partici- 
pation by the union in jurisdictional 
strikes or secondary boycotts. 


4, Suits Against Unions. Unions may 
now he sued in federal courts, regardless 
of the amount involved and whether or 
not there is a diversity of citizenship. The 
principal basis of the suits are damages 
suffered as a result of violation of a col- 
lective bargaining agreement and of union 


participation in jurisdictional strikes oa 
secondary boycotts. : 

5. Collective Bargaining. Collective bar- 
gaining rights of employees guaranteed by 
the Wagner Act remain unchanged. But 
the obligations of employers are more 
closely specified. Employers are permitted 
to petition NLRB for elections where they 
believe, in good faith, that the union no 
longer represents a majority. Employees 
may petition for an election to have their 
union “decertified.” 

6. Negotiations and Cooling-Off Period. 
Unions and employers are not permitted to 
terminate or modify a contract without 
giving the other party 60 days’ notice of 
such intention and without following cer- 
tain notice and conference requirements. 


7. Freedom of Speech. The right of an 
employer to state his views or arguments 
against unions is clarified by the new law. 
For instance, an employer may now make 
anti-union statements so long as they do 
not contain any threat of economic re- 
prisal or offers of benefit. 


8. Supervisors. Supervisors are denied 
the protections they formerly had under 
the Wagner Act. Employers are no longer 
required to bargain with supervisors’ 
unions, 


9. National Emergency Strikes. The Fed- 
eral Government is authorized to protect 
the public where an industry-wide strike 
affects the national health and Safety. 
Where there is a threat of such a strike, 
the President may direct the Attorney 
General to seek an injunction which may 
continue in force for as long as eighty 
days. Employees are given the opportunity 
to vote by secret ballot on acceptance or 
rejection of the employer’s last offer of set- 
tlement. 


UNION CONTRACTS 1946 
PROPORTION OF WORKERS COVERED BY DIFFERENT TYPES OF UNION SECURITY 


All 
Industries 


Security 


UNION SHOP 


CLOSED SHOP 
and Union Shop with 
Preferential Hiring 


MAINTENANCE OF 
MEMBERSHIP 


Non- 


Manufacturing Manufacturing 


10. Checkoff. Deduction of union dues 
om. the employee’s pay is not permitted 
1 es the employee gives written authori- 
ation. 


Portal-to-Portal Act 


A Supreme Court decision (Anderson v. 
Jt. Clemens Pottery Co.) awarding back 
say and liquidated damages under the 
Wage-Hour Law, for time spent in non- 
Sroductive preparatory operations not 
10ormally compensated, led to an avalanche 
of lawsuits against employers. By January 


Terms Used in 


ARBITRATION—Referring disputes be- 
sween employers and employees to the 
Jinding decision of impartial referees, arbi- 
srators, or umpires. 


BARGAINING UNIT—A group of em- 
Sloyees composed of workers in a single 
craft, plant, company, area, or industry 
for purpose of bargaining collectively with 
their employer or employers. Such units 
may be determined by traditional grouping 
of workers, or by NLRB or a state labor 
relations board. 


BOYCOTT—A concerted effort by a 
union to withhold or induce others to 
withhold the purchase of goods or services 
of an employer involved in a labor dispute. 
Secondary boycotts generally apply to 
union efforts to induce parties not directly 
involved in a labor dispute to refrain from 
patronizing the employer with whom the 
union has a labor dispute, 

CERTIFICATION—An official order of 
the National Labor Relations Board, the 
National Mediation Board, or a state labor 
relations board specifying that a union is 
free from employer domination, includes a 
majority of the employees in an appropri- 
ate unit in its membership, and is author- 
ized to act as the collective bargaining 
agent for all the employees in the unit. 

CHECKOFF—Employer deduction of 
union dues from the pay envelope of union 
members and payment of the funds to the 
union. 

CLOSED SHOP—An employer may hire 
only members of the contracting union 
who must continue to remain members in 
good standing to keep their jobs. 

CLOSED UNION—A union which, 
through high initiation fees or restrictive 
membership rules, seeks to limit the size 
of its membership in order to protect their 
job opportunities. (See Union shop.) 

. COLLECTIVE BARGAINING—The proc- 
ess of negotiation between employer and 
union for the purpose of reaching an 
agreement as to the terms and conditions 
of employment for a specified period. 

COMPANY UNION—An employee organi- 
zation whose membership is limited to the 


1947 litigated claims totaled well over six 
billion dollars. 


These suits led to the passage of the 
Portal-to-Portal Act on May 14, 1947. The 
new law set a federal statute of limitations 
of two years for future wage suits, out- 
lawed “portal” claims except where based 
on contract, custom or practice, and gave 
employers the right to rely on official rul- 
ings under the law, without the risk of 
being held liable if a court later ruled that 
the original government interpretation or 
ruling was erroneous. 


Labor Relations 


employees of a single plant or company. 
The term is frequently used to denote a 
company-dominated union, now illegal 
under the Wagner Act. 

CRAFT UNION—ZJurisdiction limited to 
one or several allied skilled trades. 


EMPLOYEE WELFARE FUNDS—Funds 
consisting of employer or joint employer- 
employee contributions based upon per- 
centage of payroll or number of units 
produced, used in behalf of union members 
for health insurance, hospitalization, va- 
cations, disability, and retirement. Ad- 
ministration of the fund may he by union, 
employer, or jointly. 

FEATHERBEDDING—Union work rules 
which limit output or utilization of man- 
power of machines. 

ILLEGAL STRIKE—A work stoppage by 
union members in violation of a no-strike 
clause, or one which has not been properly 
voted upon or authorized by the proper 
union officials. 

JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTE—A dispute 
between two or more unions over the 
right to organize the employees in a par- 
ticular trade, industry or plant. 

LOCKOUT—A shutdown of operations by 
an employer to secure acceptance of his 
terms or in protest against union demands. 


MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP—Em- 
ployees who are union members at the 
time the contract is signed and those who 
subsequently join the union must continue 
their membership as a condition of con- 
tinued employment during the contract 
term. 

MEDIATION—The process of attempting 
to reach a settlement or an agreement 
through the efforts of an outside person or 
agency such as the U.S. Conciliation Serv- 
ice. 

OPEN SHOP—Union membership is not 
a condition of employment. 

PICKETING—Stationing one or more 
persons of a labor organization at the plant 
gates or shop doors of an employer during 
a labor dispute for the purpose of inform- 
ing the public generally and the em- 
ployees that a dispute exists, persuading 


to work. If large numbers participate in 
parading or walking up and down in 
front of the struck premises, this is known 
as mass picketing. 


SENIORITY—Job rights based on length 


Of service; measured in relation to other 


employees, to a particular job or to em- 
ployment in a department, division, plant, 
or company. 

SHOP STEWARD—A person elected by 
the employees within a plant or depart- 
ment to represent them in the adjustment 


Of grievances with the employer. 


STRIKE—A temporary work stoppage by 
employees as a form of economic pressure 
to enforce a demand for wage increases, 
improved working conditions, or to secure 
action on a grievance. 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES—By em- 
ployers. (1) Interference by employer with, 
restraint, or coercion of employees in the 
exercise of their right to self-organization 
and collective bargaining. (2) Employer 
domination or interference with the for- 
mation or administration of any labor or- 
ganization or grant of financial or other 


PROPORTION OF WORKERS 


ears oa : a 5] = Ar etx : ai ~ 
rkers to join or continue a strike, and 
preventing persons from entering or going 


or condition of employment by an 
ployer in order to encourage or discour, 
membership in any labor organization 
The discharge or discrimination of 
employee who files charges or gives testi 
mony under the Act. (5) Refusal to bargai 
collectively with the representatives o: 
employees. Be 
By unions. (1) Restraining or coercing 
employees in the exercise of their Wagner 
Act rights. (2) Charging excessive initia- 
tion fees. (3) Persuading an employer to 
discriminate against employees. (4) Re- 
fusing to bargain collectively. (5) Partici- 
pation in secondary boycotts and jurisdic- 
tional disputes. (6) Strikes by minority 
unions against certified unions. (7) Re- 
quiring payment for services not rendered, 
(8) Coercing an employer in his selection 
of his bargaining representatives. | 


UNION SECURITY—The closed or union 
shop or maintenance of membership. (See 
each term.) 


UNION SHOP—AII employees after hiring 
or within a specified period must become 
and remain members of a union, 


UNDER: UNION CONTRACT 


IN 31.NON-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


13% OF INDUSTRIES 


Agriculture* 

Beauty shops 

Clerical and professional, 
excluding transportation, 
communication, theatres 
and newspapers 

Retail and wholesale 
trade * 


39 % OF INDUSTRIES 


Actors and musicians 

Airline pilots and 
mechanics 

Bus and streetcar, 
local 

Coal mining 

Construction 

Longshoring 

Maritime 

Metal mining 

Motion picture 
production 

Railroads 

Telegraph 

Trucking, local and 
intercity 


*Less than 1 percent 


13 % OF INDUSTRIES 


Bus lines, intercity 
Light and power 
Newspaper offices 
Telephone 


OF INDUSTRIES 
Radio technicians 
Theatre-stage hands, 
motion picture operators 


29 % OF INDUSTRIES 


Barber shops 
Building servicing 
and maintenance 
Cleaning and dyeing 
Crude petroleum and 
natural gas 
Fishing 
Hotels and 
restaurants 
Laundries 
Nonmetallic mining 
and quarrying 
Taxicabs 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


f employment, irrespective of carelessness 
of worker or negligence of employer. 
-YELLOW-DOG CONTRACT—An agree- 


ployer as a condition of employment, set~- 
ting forth the employee’s promise that he 
would not join a labor union or otherwise 
participate in any concerted action. Such 
contracts are now outlawed by the NLRB 
under the terms of the Wagner Act. 


Directory of Government Labor Agencies 


Department of Labor—Principal operating 
anits are: The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
ivision of Labor Standards, Wage and 
four and Public Contracts Divisions, 
Nomen’s Bureau. Principal offices—Labor 
Department Building, Constitution Avenue 
xt 14th Street, Washington, D. C. Secretary 
of Labor, Lewis B. Schwellenbach. 


1. Bureau of Labor Stetistics: Acquires and 
jistributes labor information and publishes 
the results of special studies on various 
aspects of the labor field, such as wages in 
jifferent industries; effects of the war on 
smployment, production, and labor condi- 
tions; productivity of labor and industry; 
and industrial relations. This information 
is issued in special bulletins and in the 
Monthly Labor Review. The Bureau main- 


tains eight Regional Offices throughout the 
country with its principal office in the 
Labor Department Building, Washington, 
DC 

2. Division of Labor Standards: Established in 
1934 to develop desirable labor standards 
in industrial practice, labor law adminis- 
tration and labor legislation, and to make 
specific recommendations 
methods and measures designed to improve 
the working conditions and the economic 
position of wage earners. 

3. Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Di- 
visions: Enforce minimum wage and over- 
time pay requirements of Federal laws. 
4. Women's Bureau: Charged with formulat- 
ing standards and policies for promoting 
the welfare of wage-earning women, im- 


PROPORTION OF WORKERS UNDER. UNION CONTRACT 


IN 53 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


25% OF INDUSTRIES 


Baking 
Chemicals, excluding rayon yarn 
Flour and other grain products 
Furniture 

Hosiery 

Jewelry & silverware 

Knit goods 

Leather, luggage, handbags, novelties 
Lumber 

Paper products 

Pottery, including chinaware 
Shoes, cut stock & findings 
Stone and clay products, 
except pottery 


= 

25% OF INDUSTRIES WH) 

Book and job printing 
& publishing 

Coal products 

Canning and preserving foods 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 

Gloves, leather 

Machinery, except agricultural equipment 

and electrical machinery 

Millinery & hats 

Paper & pulp 

Petroleum refining 

Railroad equipment 

Steel products 

Tobacco 

Woolen and worsted textiles 


41°% OF INDUSTRIES 


Agricultural equipment 
Aircraft and parts 
Aluminum 
Automobiles and parts 
Breweries 
Carpets and rugs, wool 
Cement 
Clocks and watches 
Clothing, men's 
Clothing, women's 
Electrical machinery 
Furs and fur garments 
Glass and glassware 
Leather tanning 
Meat packing 
Newspaper printing 
& publishing 
Nonferrous metals 
and products, 
except those listed 
Rayon yarn 
Rubber 
Shipbuilding 
Steel, basic 
Sugar 


Beverages, 
nonalcoholic 
Confectionery 
products 
Cotton textiles 
Dairy products 
Silk and rayon textiles 


Source: Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 


ment signed by an employee with his em- Y 


concerning © 


a he i 


a eS 


Saplign oe 


n th partme 
ing, Washington, RRO ne 


Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 


dependent agency under the 
a Federal Conciliation and 
Director appointed by the Presi- 
th the advice and consent of the 

é. The main office of the Service is in 
Department of Labor Building, Wash- 
On DO: - 


National Labor Relations Board—Principal 
2: Rochambeau Building, 815 Con- 
icut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
'Taft-Hartley Law expanded the Board 
to five members: Paul M. Herzog, Chair- 

an, John M. Houston and James J. Rey- 
nolds, Jr., all holdovers from the old NLRB. 
ditional members nominated for ap- 


. eS 


_ THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 

The American Federation of Labor was 
founded in 1881 as the Federation of Or- 
ganized Trades and Labor Unions of the 
United States and Canada, changing its 
_hhame in 1886. Its basic approach was to 
organize workers by crafts and skills, rather 
__ than by geographical area as was the prac- 
tice of the Knights of Labor which the AFL 
Was successful in replacing. The present 
organizational structure is practically 
identical with that set up under the lead- 
ership of Samuel Gompers, president of the 
Cigar Makers International Union. The AFL 
is financed by per capita dues from each 
of the affiliated international unions which 
are autonomous, self-governing bodies. 
The Federation, however, has authority 
to fix the jurisdiction of its affiliated in- 
ternationals, though it is not always able 
to enforce decisions. Federation Officers are 
elected by annual conventions. The govern- 
ing body between conventions is the Ex- 
ecutive Council, elected by the convention. 


_ The AFL now consists of a little more 
than 100 international unions, claiming a 
membership of approximately 7,577,000. Its 
principal activities are to aid constituent 
unions in organizing and bargaining, to 
promote or oppose legislation, litigate test 
cases in court, watch interpretation and 
enforcement of laws, represent its affiliates 
in tripartite government agencies, and act 
for its membership in international 
bodies. It also operates through city and 
state federations, and through councils or 
departments of allied crafts. The AFL has 
refrained from tying itself up too closely 
with any political party or government ad- 
ministration. Most constituent AFL unions 


t EPs oe Drea ie 
on and Conciliation Service—The 


vestigates disputes over representation 
mediates disputes concerning changes 
rates of pay, rules or working conditions 0! 
employees subject to the Railway Labor 
Act. The Board maintains its principal of- 
fices in the Federal Works Building, 18th 
and F Streets, N. W., Washington, D. CG. 
The Board is composed of Harry H. 
Schwartz, George M. Cook, and Frank P. 
Douglass. (See Labor Legislation.) 


National Railroad Adjustment Board—Set- 
tles grievances and disputes arising out of 
interpretation of agreements concerning 
pay, rules or working conditions. | 

The Chairman of this Board is C, E. 
Peck; the vice chairman is H. J. Carr. 


Labor Organizations 


are craft unions although a number are in- 
dustrial. By extension into a number of 
industries some of the original craft unions 
have become mixed unions. The Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators, and Paper 
Hangers of America, AFL, is an illustration 
of a craft union whose jurisdiction in- 
cludes building construction and main- 
tenance work in establishments in many 
industries. The address of the American 
Federation of Labor is 901 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


OFFICERS 
AND EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF AFL—1947 


William Green, President 
George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer 


W. L. Hutcheson W.D. Mahon 
Matthew Woll W. C. Birthright 
Joseph N. Weber W. C. Doherty 


Geo. M. Harrison 

Daniel J. Tobin Charles J. MacGowan 

Harry C. Bates Herman Winter 
Daniel W. Tracy 


David Dubinsky 


-——_———————— 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


—The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
resulted from a split in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. In order to organize the 
mass production industries, leaders of the 
industrial unions within the AFL won 
approval at the Federation’s San Francisco 
convention in 1934 of a resolution endors- 
ing industrial unionism in the automo- 
bile, cement, aluminum, and other mass- 


> 
ion Bains Workers, 
Clothing Workers, the 
aternational Sader Garment Workers 
nion, the United Textile Workers, the 
. Field, Gas and Refinery Workers, the 
nternational Union of Mine, Mill, and 
melter Workers founded the Committee 
or Industrial Organization. Other indus- 
rial unions shortly joined the Committee. 
mn January, 1936, the Executive Council of 
he AFI ordered the CIO to dissolve and 
2 August, upon its refusal to do so, sus- 
ended the ten unions. Disagreement on 
he desirability of reunification of labor 
sd the ILGWU to return to the AFL, with 
ohn L. Lewis’ UMW following suit later. 


At present the Congress of Industrial Or- 
anizations includes more than 40 interna- 
ional unions with a claimed membership 
f 6,500,000. The CIO has emphasized legis- 
ation as an aid to organization and col- 
sctive bargaining drives. It has also formed 

Political Action Committee whose chief 


Membership of Leading American Labor Unions i i " 


Name of union 


and unions which are oes se 


ach of affiliated in 


ing bodies, as in the AFL. Unlike the 

however, the parent organizati 
greater influence over the decisions of the - 
individual unions. The CIO is governed by 
a General Executive Board, consist 
a representative from each of the in’ r= 
national unions. A smaller body of officers 
is elected by the annual convention. aie 


Place, Washington 6, D. C. 
OFFICERS OF CIO—1947 


Philip Murray President ? 
Walter P. Reuther Vice President — 
L. S. Buckmaster Vice President 
Joseph Curran Vice President 
Albert J. Fitzgerald Vice President 
John Green Vice President 
Allan S. Haywood Vice President 


Emil Rieve Vice President 
Frank Rosenblum Vice President 
O, A. Knight Vice President 
James B. Carey Secretary-Treasurer 


Affiliation Date Number of members 


Beeb oriTPatcee GIOLNIN 2 WOEKEES coc ice nies oso e ciel cians ¢ rieisin « 0 vaemlalaasie nae clo 1946 300,000 
malgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen.................-...... AFL 1946 168,311 
merican Federation of MuStetans22~ 2027. 0. eho cece eecnes AFL 1946 151,000 
akery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union ................ AFL 1946 150,800 gross 
rotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen _.............+--.-.- Ind. 1946 116,732 
rotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees...............-..0eeeeeeee AFL 1944 117,000 
rotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers..............---4+. AFL 1946 181,380 . 
forhnerhood. of Railroad Trainmen. =. os..%: ai. <. eis vie cates ba cec citeswese sis Ind. 1946 215,872 ce 
rotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks............-..-+++2+-s+--0+ AFL 1946 301,997 f 
uilding Service Employees’ International Union .................2-+eee0e- AFL 1946 133,000 t 
otel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance...............--..- AFL 1946 354,731 
dustrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers..  ..........-...-- cio 1946 200,000 represented ' by 
ternational Association of Machinists.... ..........-...-eeee cece eeeeee Ind. 1945 625,000 
ternational Brotherhood of Boilermakers..........-.---+e+eeeeeeceeeeee AFL 1944 337,000! ‘ 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Workers..............-+-++02ee0ee% AFL 1946 336,854 ‘ 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters... ..--.-- 22 seers eee eee ees AFL 1944 629,000 . 
ternational Hod Carriers’, Building and Common Laborers’ Union......... AFL 1944 333,000 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union...............--0-+ee-eeeee AFL 1946 325,000 in good standing 2 
ternational Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers................-.-. cio 1946 125,000 in good standing ® ; 
ational Federation of Telephone Workers.......-.....-.0+4seeeeeeeaeeee Ind. 1946 204,000 
tail, Wholesale and Department Store Union ..........-eeeeeeeeee ees clo 1946 125,000 
petite Workors Unione once taccietoeic ah are olerslele clot dinele sciseiaiealtinc Dee cid 1946 400,000 represented 
jited Association of Plumbers and Steam Fitters..  ......-.-..-2++--0+- AFL 1946 201,000 
lited Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers........... clo 1945 891,840 4 
1ited Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners............+0eeeerecreneeee AFL 1945 722,000 gross > 
lited Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers..........+.--+++eeeeeeeeeee clo 1945 700,000 represented 
lited Mine Workers..........-0.0ces cece eee c et ere tener en eeecewerecers AFL 1946 600,000 in good standing 6 
ited Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers... +--+ +++ +--+ eee clo 1946 195,000 in good standing 7 

Meme seaG 333 cio 1946  725,3088 


lited Steelworkers. . 


ee SS 


1Subject to decline in shipbuilding industry. 


2Members do not lose good standing till they are nine months in arrears in dues. 
3Includes members exonerated from dues: on strike, on sick leave, in armed services. 


4Ayerage for 1945. Membership lower at end of 1945. 


5All active members, 


6Includes members exonerated from dues. “Includes 4-5,000 who were out of work because of illness, etc. 
8Excludes 61,200 exonerated members and 66,900 in armed forces. 


INDEPENDENT UNIONS—It is generally esti- 
mated that 2,000,000 workers are organized 
in independent unions, many of them 
operating only as company- or plant-wide 
unions. Some are loosely united in the 
Confederated Unions of America, whose 
central headquarters are located at 809 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. The 
most important of the independents, how- 
ever, are organized much like the interna- 
tional unions of the AFL and CIO, some 
of them having withdrawn from the AFL. 


1, Railroad Brotherhoods. The most 
prominent of the railroad unions are the 
four independent train service unions, 
commonly referred to as the “Brother- 
hoods.” Labor organization in the railroads 
is predominantly along craft or occupa- 
tional lines. The “Big Four” unaffiliated 
unions represent craft elements in the 
industry. They include the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Grand 
International Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, and the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors of America. Membership figures 
for the “Big Four” unaffiliated unions are 
as follows: Railway Conductors—36,360; 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen—116,- 
732; Railroad Trainmen—215,872; Locomo- 
tive Engineers—76,589. All told, however, 
there are about 1,400,000 employees on 
Class 1 railroads and some 23 so-called 
standard railroad unions. All except about 
70,000 employees are covered by union 
agreements, so that approximately 95 per- 
cent were employed under contracts. 


The railroad unions, except for the Rail- 
road Trainmen and the Locomotive Engi- 
neers, attempt some form of united action 
through the Railway Labor Executives 
Assn., which includes some AFL unions, 


2. International Association of Machin- 
ists. Claiming a membership of 625,000, 
was formerly affiliated with the AFL. After 
one withdrawal it was readmitted, during 
the 1944 convention, but withdrew again in 
1946 as a result of a jurisdictional dispute 


State Labor 


Anti-strike legislation was passed by a 
number of states in 1947 legislative ses- 
sions. Only three states dealt with the ordi- 
nary strike: Delaware, Michigan and Mis- 
souri require strike votes or notices. But 
jurisdictional strikes are banned or re- 
stricted in California, Iowa, Michigan, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. Sit- 
down strikes were prohibited by Delaware, 
South Dakota and Utah. Missouri and 
North Dakota forbade unions to engage in 
sympathy strikes. Public employees cannot 
strike in Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Texas, 
while Minnesota denied the right to em- 
ployees of charitable hospitals. A number 
outlawed secondary boycotts: California, 


with the Brotherhood of Carpenters a 
the Sheet Metal Workers International As= 
sociation. IAM Hat. are at 9th St. and Mt. 
Vernon Pl., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


3. Foreman’s Association of America. 
Union membership of foremen received its 
impetus in the mass production industries. 
The organization of supervisors became an 
active issue after the effective organization 
of production workers by the newly or- 
ganized industrial unions. In 1941, foremen 
from numerous Detroit automobile plants 
organized an independent union, the 
Foreman’s Association of America, which 
later expanded its membership into other 
industries and areas. FAA obtained a con- 
tract from the Ford Motor Company in 
1943 but met with resistance from other 
auto manufacturers. Organizational ac- 
tivities were aided by the decision of the 
National Labor Relations Board in 1945, 
holding that foremen were entitled to 
bargain collectively under the Wagner Act. 


This trend was reversed by passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Law in June, 1947. By amend- 
ment of the Wagner Act, it eliminated su- 
pervisors from the statutory definition of 
employee, thereby denying organizational 
protection and mandatory collective bar- 
gaining rights to classes of supervisory 
employees. Shortly after this happened, 
FAA lost 13 of its chapters, including its 
largest group, at Packard. The union still 
claims 140 chapters. Its headquarters are 
located at 515 Barlum Tower, Detroit. 


4, Communication Workers of America. 
This union was formerly the National Fed- 
eration of Telephone Workers. The present 
group represents an attempt to create a 
more centrally organized union. The tele- 
phone strike in 1947 resulted in a split. The 
American Union of Telephone Workers 
(long lines) and some others formed the 
CIO Telephone Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee. A few unions formerly affiliated 
with NFTW are now affiliated with the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers (AFL). Others remain independent. 


Relations Laws 


Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Texas and Utah. The right of a majority 
of employees to peacefully picket the em- 
ployer’s premises was not disturbed, except 
in the case of public employees or those 
working for public utilities. But these 
states made mass picketing illegal: Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Michigan, South Dakota, 
Texas and Utah. Violent picketing is 
banned in Georgia, Michigan and South 
Dakota. A minority union may not picket 
in Delaware, North Dakota or Utah; and 
“stranger” picketing is not allowed in Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania, South Dakota and 
Texas. It is unlawful to picket the homes 
of employees in Connecticut and Michigan, 


~ eee 


aah’ THE FEDERAL TAX SYSTEM 


_ The Internal Revenue Code is the basic tax law of the Federal Government, Although 


it provides for many types of taxes such as gift, estate, 


manufacturers’ excise, document, 


etc., its chief feature is the income tax, both individual and corporate. 


Surtax net income 
Not over $2,000 


Over $2,000 but not over $4,000 
Over 4,000 “ ae % 6,000 
Over 6,000 “ +s os 8,000. 
Over 8,000 “ ss 10,000. 
Over 10,000 “ “~ + 12,000 
Over 12,000 “ me = 14,000 
Over 14,000 “ $ = 16,000 
Over 16,000 “ s 5 18,000... 
Over 18,000 ‘“ % fs 20,000... 
Over 20,000 “ - ss 22,000.. 
Over 22,000 “ * « 26,000. . 
Over 26,000 “ #4 ‘. 32,0u0 
Over 82,000 “ " Ps 38,0uU0. 
Over 38,000 “ “4 fy 44,000. 
Over 44,000 “ 7 sd 50,000 
Over 50,0u0 “ ne © 60,000 
Over 60,000 “ = s 70,000 
Over 70,000 “ si “43 80,000 
Over 80,000 “ 3 Ps 90,000. 
Over 90,000 “ a © 100,000. 
Over 100,000 “ as ¢— °450;000'=: ; 
Over 150,000 “ S #5 300:000'«...: 
VEER 200 OOO ee eae ot eo ee es boreal. 


Surtax rates 


17% of the surtax net income 


$340 + 19% of excess over $2,000 

720 + 238% “* € C 4,000 
1,180 + 27% “ m = 6,000 
1,720 + 31% “ es Fe 8,000 
2,340 + 85% “ ss yh 10,000 
3,040 + 40% “ , os 12,000 
3,840 + 44% * s ss 14,000 
4,720 + 47% “ ss fe 16,000 
5,660 + 50% “ ee € 18,000 
6,660 + 538% “ fe ms 20,000 
7,720 + 56% “ ss ss 22,000 

.. 9,860 + 59% “* s st 26,000 
.. 18,500 + 62% “ *6 ot 32,000 
.. 17,220 + 66% “ ‘4 a 38,000 
.. 21,180 + 69% “ a es 44,000 
.. 25,320 + 72%. * y i: 50,000 
.. 32,520 + 75% “ — a 60,000 
.. 40,020 + 78% “ f FS 70,000 
.. 47,820 + 81% “ se fe 80,000 
. 55,920 + 84% “ *$ x 90,000 
64,320 + 86% “ ss 100,000 
107,320 + 87% “ ie ss 150,000 
150,820 + 88% “ “ “200,000 


Individual Taxes 


Individual tax rates for the calendar 
year 1947 are: normal tax at 3 percent, and 
surtax scaled from 17 percent to 88 percent 
in accordance with the above table. 

The total of normal tax and surtax is re- 
duced by 5 percent to give the actual tax 
due. For example, if the normal tax and 
surtax equal $100, the taxpayer will pay 
$100 less 5 percent, or $95, not $100. 

(No individual need pay a total tax 
preater than 85.5 percent of his net in- 
come.) 


Deductions: 


In computing taxable net income, the 
taxpayer has the choice of using either 
the actual deductions incurred by him, 
such as: interest, taxes, contributions, etc., 
or the optional standard deduction. The 
optional deduction is used in place of 
actual deductions and amounts to roughly 
10 percent of the taxpayer’s income after 
business and employment expenses have 
been deducted. However, it may never ex- 


seed $500. 


Exemptions: 

The same exemptions are allowed in 
salculating both the normal tax and the 
surtax. The taxpayer is entitled to a $500 
xxemption for himself and each of his de- 
sendents. To claim someone as a depend- 


ent you must furnish over half the money 
spent for his support, his taxable income 
must be less than $500, and he must be 
closely related to you. These are con- 
sidered ‘‘close”’ relatives: 


Son and daughter (including an adopted 
child), grandchild, great-grandchild, etc. 


Stepchild 

Son-in-law and daughter-in-law 

Parents, grandparents, etc. 

Stepfather and stepmother 

Father-in-law and mother-in-law 

Brother, sister, half-brother, half-sister 

Brother-in-law and sister-in-law 

Uncle, aunt, nephew and niece (but not 
if related to you only by marriage) 

The taxpayer’s wife is entitled to a $500 
exemption for normal tax and for surtax, 
whether on a separate or a joint return. 
But the husband may claim his wife’s $500 
exemption on his separate return if she has 
no income and is not claimed as a de- 
pendent by another taxpayer. 


How income tax is collected: 


To keep the collection of individual taxes 
on a current basis, two devices are used: 
(1) the withholding tax and (2) the 
declaration and payment of estimated tax. 
Withholding simply makes employers 
agents of the government in collecting 
taxes from employees. Through the use 


— If at the end of the year, 

nat too much has been withheld, 
the _ employee gets a tax refund; if not 
e enough. ‘has been withheld, the employee 
«Be s is in the difference with his tax return. 


My ince the wage withholding method 
esn’t place on a current basis taxpayers 
ot eceiving dividends, interest, profits from 
usiness, etc., and wage earners whose tax 
will exceed the amount withheld on wages, 
these taxpayers file a declaration at the 
eginning of the year estimating their 
urrent year’s taxes and pay it in quarterly 
installments. Just as in the case of with- 
holding, any overpayment or underpay- 
ment of tax is adjusted in the return 
__ covering the entire year. 


Who must file a return: 


_ If you’ve earned $500 or more during the 
year you must file a return. This is re- 
quired whether you’re single, married, di- 
vorced, widowed or under 21. Also, if you 
earned less than $500 but received other 
income from interest, dividends, rents, pen- 
sions, etc., which brings your income up 
to $500, a return is required. 


+ Members of the armed services below the 
rank of commissioned warrant officer do 
{ not include any of their military or naval 
| pay in deciding whether to fill out a re- 
turn. Officers exclude the first $1,500 of 
service pay in deciding if they file. 


What form to use: 


FORM W-2. There are two possible forms 
—1040 or W-2. Form W-2 is the familiar 
withholding receipt. Any taxpayer may 
choose to use Form 1040, but only a tax- 
payer who meets certain requirements is 
eligible to use Form W-2. These require- 
ments are as follows: 


1. His total income must be less than 
$5,000. 


2. His income must be derived entirely 
from wages, dividends, or interest. 


8. His income from sources other than 
wages subject to withholding must not 
exceed $100. 


4. His return must not be made for a 
fractional part of a year because of a 
change in accounting method. 


5. He cannot be a nonresident alien. 


6. He cannot claim special tax treatment 
because his income is mainly derived 
from sources within United States posses- 
sions. 


If a husband and wife file a combined 
return on the withholding receipt, the 
combined income must meet the first three 
tests. If a wife files a separate withholding 
receipt, the hushand must either use his 


ae 


Peete Evens ar us 
‘W-2 need answer only a - poe é 
tions appearing on it, and let the collec 
compute the actual amount of tax liabil 
This computation will be on the basis 0! 
the tax table which is part of Form 1040, 
and which automatically allows the stand- 
ard deduction of approximately 10 percent. 
If any additional tax is due, the collector 
will send the taxpayer a bill for that 
amount. This bill must be paid within 
thirty days after it has been mailed by 
the collector. If the amount of taxes with~ 
held from wages plus any amount paid as 
an estimated tax exceed the total tax due, 
then a refund will be sent. 


If the taxpayer has received more than 
one receipt for income tax withheld during 
the year (either the old or the revised Form 
W-2), he must use the last one received as 
his return, and must attach the others to 
it. If a husband and wife file a combined 
return on Form W-2, all receipts which 
were given to both of them must be at- 
tached. If any receipt is missing and the 
taxpayer cannot obtain a duplicate from 
his employer, he must file a return on 
Form 1040. 


FORM 1040. Every individual who does 
not meet all the requirements for using 
Form W-2, or who wants to make his own 
computations, must use Form 1040. If his 
adjusted gross income is less than $5,000 
(regardless of source), and if he meets re- 
quirements (4), (5), and (6) listed under 
Form W-2 (above), he may convert the 
form into a “short” form by tearing off 
pages 3 and 4, filing only pages 1 and 2. 
If he does so, he must use the tax table 
method of computing his tax liability. 


Partnerships: 


A partnership as such does not pay tae 
Instead the individual partners pick up 
their share of the partnership net profit 
or loss and report it in their individual 
returns, 


Estates and trusts: 


Every fiduciary (except a receiver who is 
in possession of only part of an individual’s 
property), or one or two or more joint 
fiduciaries must file a return for the fol- 
lowing individuals, estates and trusts for 
which he acts: 


(a) Every individual whose gross income 
for the taxable year is $500 or more; 


(b) Every estate which has a gross in- 
come of $500 or more; 

(c) Every trust which has a net income 
of $100 or more, or which has a gross in- 
come of $500 or more; 


(d) Every estate or trust of which ae 
beneficiary is a nonresident alien. 


$4,250 plus 31% of 
normal tax net in- 


Normal tax 
b. come over $25,000 


 Surtax $1,500 plus 22% of 
surtax net income 

4 : over $25,000 

Earnings over $50,000 

Normal tax 24% 

_ Surtax 14% 


f There is no longer an excess profits tax, 
capital stock tax or declared value excess 


ee Pie PAP ae: , Tox 
Individuals who make gifts 
to a gift tax based on the value 
property given. However, exem 
provided for a certain amount of 


the tax does not apply until the exemption ~ 


is exceeded. The exemptions work t 
es 


During his lifetime, an individ com e , 


on, the — 


give away $30,000 taxfree. In additio 
first $3,000 of gifts made by him to e 
person in any one year is also 
For example, a taxpayer may give his 


and child $3,000 apiece each year without ~ 


incurring gift tax and without using 
any of his $30,000 lifetime exemption. 


After deducting exemptions, the v 
of gifts is taxed at the following rates: — 


(A) @®) (C) (D) ; 
Ne meena reat te ig shi 
Soo ete gigs Tax on amount at ROBO EI A, 
equaling— not exceeding— in column (A) Percent 
Pinks cat $ 5,000 pe See SS, 2%, 
$ 5,000 10,000 $ 112.50 5% 
10,000 20,000 375.00 8 
20,000 30,000 1,200.00 10% 
30,000 40,000 2,250.00 13% 

é 40,000 50,000 3,600.00 16% 
50,000 60,000 5,250.00 18% 
60,000 100,000 7,125.00 21 

100,000 250,000 15,525.00 221% 
250,000 500,000 49,275.00 24 
500,000 750,000 109,275.00 26% 
750,000 1,000,000 174,900.00 2734, 
1,000,000 1,250,000 244,275.00 2914, 
1,250,000 1,500,000 317,400.00 31% 
1,500,000 2,000,000 396,150.00 3334 
2,000,000 2,500,000 564,900.00 36%, 
2,500,000 3,000,000 748,650.00 3934 
3,000,000 3,500,000 947,400.00 42 
3,500,000 4,000,000 1,157,400.00 441, 
4,000,000 5,000,000 1,378,650.00 47Y, 
5,000,000 6,000,000 1,851,150.00 50% 
6,000,000 7,000,000 2,353,650.00 521% 
7,000,000 8,000,000 2,878,650.00 5434 
8,000,000 10,000,000 3,426,150.00 57 
TOFDOO 000 gripe oe teae eres ts 4,566,150.00 5734 


I I EI cs ee ee 
A gift tax return (Form 708) and payment of the tax are due on March 15th following 
the close of the calendar year in which the taxable gifts are made. 


Integration of Gift and Estate Taxes 


The gift tax was originally intended to 
complement and reinforce the estate tax. 
The idea was to place a tax on the trans- 
fers of property made during a taxpayer’s 
lifetime, thereby counterbalancing the 
lower estate taxes to be collected from the 
smaller estate which would be left at the 
taxpayer’s death. The Treasury feels that 
the gift tax has failed to accomplish this 


purpose, largely because gift and estate 
taxes are applied as separate taxes. This 
permits the making of well-timed transfers 
of property which can substantially avoid 
both gift and estate taxes. The Treasury is 
seriously considering the complete integra- 
tion of gift and estate taxes into a single 
tax with each gift during life being con- 
sidered as part of the taxpayer’s estate. 


A ee 


Estate Tax 


The estate is based on the net value of 
an individual’s property which is trans- 
ferred to others as a result of his death. 
The calculation of the actual estate tax due 
is somewhat complicated by the necessity 
of figuring two separate taxes. 


The net tax payable is: (1) the estate 
tax, consisting of (a) the gross tax com- 
puted under Schedule I less (b) the credits 
allowable against such tax, plus (2) the 
additional estate tax, consisting of (a) the 
tentative tax computed under Schedule 
II less (b) the credits allowable against 
such tentative tax: 


(1) The estate tax (1926 Act as amended 
+ specific exemption of $100,000 in de- 
termining net estate). 


(a) Schedule I: 


Percent 
First $50,000 of net estate ........... uf 
In excess of 
$50,000 up to $100,000 ........... 2 
100,000 “ “* AUD OOO Scie kanes aie 3 
200,000 * “ 200 000! Pscar.\ten cate = 
400,000 * “ G00; 000 “Fey es 5 
GOO;000) “5 .< +6 OU GOO eee rimn romans 6 
BOD O00 Ra eis of ,000;000!: Sint... a. Zi 
BeOOOOUO> coos 1,500,000. = 2). ene. 8 
OOO 00m meme 2,000,000: » as. s el. 9 
BOUC OOOmerg = 2,500,000") 5... oe 10 
23500;000.-**= ** 3,000,000 ........... iB 
OOO O00 et 3,500,000 os... 12 
DUOMO. as ere OOOO00: + oy eh. s 13 
mOUnnOance 500000085". Sk... e 14 
POO 00 SS =6,000,000 oie... e 15 
BOC OGD es = s=7,000,000\S...a. Ses... 16 
MaOCU 00m: <2) 8.000;000 0. oe. oe 17 
OOO OOOrt meen O.000, 000s ea. ct. oo: 18 
OOO O00 us: = *$2°10;,000,000. ey vce. cee. 19 
WO UTOTO OTRO) AS tg ee 20 


(b) Credits: 


(1) The amount of gift taxes paid under 
the Gift Tax Act of 1932 on gifts by the 
decedent which must be included in his 
gross estate, not in excess of the propor- 
tion of the gross tax computed under the 
above schedule which the value of the gift 
property bears to the value of the gross 
estate. 


(2) The entire amount of gift taxes paid 
under the Revenue Act of 1924 on gifts by 
the decedent which must be included in 
his gross estate. 


(3) The amount of succession taxes paid 
to any state or territory in respect to 
property included in the gross estate, not 
exceeding 60 percent of the tax computed 
under Schedule I before deducting credits 
Nos. 1 and 2. 


(2) The additional estate tax (1982 Act 
as amended—specific exemption of $60,000 
in determining net estate). 


(a) Schedule II: 


Pirst -€5;0000 5.00. . 4.0.5 Cpe eee 
Tax on 
lower 
Net estate amount E 
$5,000 to $10,000 $150 io 
10,000 “ 20,000 500 ita 
20,000 “ 30,000 1,600 14.3 
30,000 “ 40,000 3,000 18 
40,000 “ 50,000 4,800 22 
50,000 “ 60,000 7,000 25 
60,000 “ 100,000 9,500 28 
100,000 “ 250,000 20,700 30 
250,000 “ 500,000 65,700 32 
500,000 “ 750,000 145,700 35 
750,000 ‘“ 1,000,000 233,200 387 
1,000,000 ‘ 1,250,000 325,700 39 
1,250,000 ‘“ 1,500,000 423,200 42 
1,500,000 ‘“ 2,000,000 528,200 45 
2,000,000 ‘“ 2,500,000 753,200 49 
2,500,000 “ 3,000,000 998,200 53 
3,000,000 ‘“* 3,500,000 1,263,200 56: 
3,500,000 * 4,000,000 1,543,200 59 
4,000,000 “ 5,000,000 1,838,200 63 
5,000,000 “ 6,000,000 2,468,200 67 
6,000,000 “* 7,000,000 3,138,200 70 
7,000,000 “ 8,000,000 3,838,200 73 
8,000,009 ** 10,000,000 4,568,200 16 
10,000,000 “ and over’ 6,088,200 17 


(b) Credits: 
(1) The gross tax under Schedule I. 


(2) The amount of gift taxes paid under 
the Gift Tax Act of 1932 on gifts by the 
decedent which must be included in his 
gross estate, not credited against the estate 
tax under Schedule I and not in excess of 
the proportion of the tentative tax under 
Schedule II less the gross tax under 
Schedule I which the value of the gift 
property bears to the gross estate. 


If the gross estate of decedent dying after 
October 21, 1942, exceeds $60,000 (insurance 
included), the legal representative is re- 
quired to file notice within 2 months after 
qualification and to file a return within 15 
months after decedent’s death. Tax is due 
within 15 months after decedent’s death on 
Form 706. Tax is to be paid by the legal 
representative out of estate funds. Taxes 
unpaid after 15 months from the date of 
death draw interest at 6 percent per an- 
num, except that where an extension of 
time for payment is granted after March 
81, 1938, interest begins to run 18 months 
after the date of death at 4 percent. 


Excise Taxes 


Manufacturers’ excise taxes based upon 
the amount of sales made by a manu- 
facturer are levied at the following rates: 


Automobile truck chassis and bodies 5% 
Passenger automobile chassis and 
bodies, including motorcycles ... 7% 
Parts and accessories 
Firearms, shells and cartridges 
Gasoline, per gallon 


Excise Taxes—(cont.) 
CS DOT Detsccnetiee. os et TE eal, « 5¢ 


fora WUpes.e Per lboe er sch wce.. vale 9¢ 
ubricating oils, per gallon ........ 
Matches Faroe - 
_ fancy wooden, per 1,000 ......... 54%4¢ 

erdinary. per’ 1,000. os o0n. ees 2¢ 
Mechanical refrigerators .......... 10% 
Pistols and revolvers .............. 11% 
Radio receiving sets and parts ..... 10% 
MDOT iiNnrEeGOUs eT fot ee oie att 10% 
Electric, gas, and oil appliances .... 10% 
Photographic apparatus ........... 25% 
Unexposed photographic films, plates 

UPC DADO 288 tis oe aaa Sk Oot s Silt 15% 
Business and store machines ...... 10% 
BeCOUricerenGs DULDS. i) oatesct dake... 20% 


Retailers’ excise taxes based on sales by 
retailers are levied as follows: 


1 ATER An 8S See pe aa 20% 
LEE gic? oa age ee eet 2 eee 20% 
Boiletipreparations —... 252205 ss0" 20% 
MUZPOPO ROL. oh. > sese ones nl yece 20% 


Stamp taxes on original issue and trans- 
fer of securities are as follows: 


Bonds 
issue, per $100 face value or frac- 
LOWS ee oon stot eetoroe as Bsivie ere eee $.11 
transfer, per $100 face value or 
ET ECSCLOTY co) usa otc Pet on Slaiah er athtest ole arr 05 
Stocks 
issue 
par value, per $100 or fraction .. .11 
no par value, per $20 of actual 
value or fraction where less 
than $100 per share .......... 03 
no par value, per $100 of actual 
value or fraction where more 
than $100 per share .......... 1 
transfer 
par value, per $100 aggregate 
face value or fraction: 
selling price less than $20 a 


SHOTC beeen tegen puereceie 05 
selling price more than $20 a 
BYGIC motets eae evs alin Eee .06 
no par value, per share: 
selling price less than $20 a 
SATO erro 2 aoe ee a, el ae eve 05 
selling price more than $20 a 
SAPO Mae ie ses oe te. oases edes ois .06 


Admissions and dues are taxed on the 
basis of the admissions and the dues paid: 


Admissions 
per $.05 or major fraction ...... $.01 
charges in excess of established 
price 
by other than ticket offices, 
OTs OXCOSS yes rete es Bi yeesttee taser one 20% 
by proprietors and employees, 
ONPEXCOSS iat! sais to cls aie ores es 50% 
lease of boxes or seats, on equiv- 
alent box office price ......... 20% 
cabarets, roof gardens and similar 
entertainment ........-....--- 20% 


Perea ae ee ee ee ne ee, Re ee 
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Dues 
annual dues in excess of $10 .... 20% 
initiation fees over $10 ......... 20% 


Telephone, telegraph, radio and cable 
facilities are taxed on the amount of 
charge for the services: 

Telephone conversations 

SSD CSO OVE iste a Oct eee 25% 

A15% tax is levied upon amount paid by 
subscribers for local telephone service and 
for toll charges of less than 25 cents. 


Telegraph messages ......).../.20! 25% 
Radio and cable messages ........ 25% 
Leased wire or special services ..... 25% 
International dispatches and mes- 

SAL CS 7:52 oc Gees oie eo ee ee ee 10% 


Wire and equipment services ...... 8% 
Leases of safe deposit boxes are taxed 

on the basis of the amount paid for use 

of the box: 

On: Jease price <1... an eae 
Tobacco taxes are as follows: 

Cigars: 

’ weighing not over 3 lbs. per M .. $ .75 

weighing over 3 lbs. per M 


20% 


if retail price 24%4¢ or less .... 2.50 
if retail price over 244¢ up to4¢ 3.00 
if retail price over 4¢ up to 6¢ 4.00 
if retail price over 6¢ up to 8¢ 17.00 
if retail price over 8¢ up to 15¢ 10.00 
if retail price over 15¢ up to 20¢ 15.00 
if retail price over 20¢ ........ 20.00 
Cigarettes 
weighing not over 3 lbs. perM .. 3.50 
weighing over 3 lbs. perM...... 8.40 
Tobacco and snuff 
per" pound 23. ac) Aas Cope 18 
Cigarette paper 
package, book, or set of more 
than 25 and less than 50, per 
package hij. hs io, ee eee 005 
package, book, or set of more than 
50 and not more than 100, per 
package.) sis. swe = pemeeeonme 01 
package, book, or set of more 
than 100 papers, per 50 papers’ .005 


in tubes, per 50 tubes or fraction 01 
Liquor taxes are as follows: 


Distilled spirits, per proof gallon ... $9.00 
Imported perfumes containing dis- 

tilled’ spirits = Heian hicee ear eee 9.00 
Rectified spirits, additional tax on 

each proof. gallon \. 03 0. ds hs eae 30 
Still wines 

up to 14% alcohol per gallon .... 15 

over 14% up to 21% per gallon ... .60 

over 21% up to 24% per gallon ... 2.00 

over:24% alconholeniSsc7 apis 2 ees 9.00 
Artificially carbonated wine, per half- 

INGA ie ida ios «+ ah. aeoak meats 10 
Liqueurs, cordials and similar com- 

pounds, per half-pint ........... 10 
Champagne and sparkling wine, per 

lhalf=pint: Ci... clas = - @ cpape et sneae ctansge 15 
Fermented liquors, per barrel ..... 8.00 


Transportation taxes are levied on fares 
over 35 cents at the rate of 15 percent. 


Over 


* _~,8:000 


11 000 


First $1,000 1 


14% Next 1,000 2 
1% ef 1,000 2% 
2 1,000 3 
2% ss 1,000 3% 
3 4 1,000 4% 
3% Over 6,000 5 
4 

4, 

ARKANSAS 

1 Same as for indi- 
Wars viduals 

3 

4 

md 

CALIFORNIA 

a 4 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

COLORADO 

1 5 

Th | 

2 

2% 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


(Temporary tax—effective from May 1, 1947 


_ to December 31, 1948. Permanent rates ap- 


ply to income prior to May 1, 1947) 


i 


First 
Next 
Over 


‘First 


Next 
of 


Over 


CONNECTICUT 


None 3% (or an alterna- 
tive tax based on 
capital, or $10, 
whichever is 
greater) 

DELAWARE 
$3,000 1 None 
7,000 2 
10,000 3 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
$5,000 1 5 
5,000 1% 
5,000 2 
5,000 2% 
20,000 3 


10,000 


Over 20,000 
IDAHO 

First $1,000 1% Same as for indie 
Next 1,000. 3 viduals 

Se 1,000 4 

ne 1,000 65 

“a 1,000 6 
Over 5,000 8 


INDIANA 
Generally 1% with Same 
some lower rates 
(down to 4% of 1%) 
applicable to in- 
come from certain 
sources. Applies to 
gross income. 
; IOWA 
First $1,000 1 2 
Next 1,000 2 
ce 1,000 3 
ce 1,000 4 
Over 4,000 5 
(A 50% credit 
against the tax was 
granted for tax due 
for 1946) 
KANSAS 
First $2,000 1 2 
Next 1,000 2 : 
g 2,000 2% ; 
‘i 2,000 3 “ 
Over 7,000 4 f 
KENTUCKY 
First $3,000 2 4 
Next 1,000 3 
es 1,000 4 
Over 5,000 5 
LOUISIANA 
First $10,000 2 4 
Next 40,000 4 
Over 50,000 6 
MARYLAND 
5% on investment 1% 
income, 2% on (For years begin- 
other taxable net ning after 1947, 


income. (For years 
beginning after 
1947, the 2% rate 
goes to 244% while 
the 5% rate re- 
mains unchanged.) 


rate is 4%) 


taxed at one-half 
above rates) 


mS 


tax is in 
ed by tempo- 
rary surtax of 13% 
of normal tax. 


, MINNESOTA 
1,000 2 
1,000 3 
1,000 4 
1,000 5 
2,000 6 
2,000 7 
8,500 8 
7,500 9 
20,000 10 
MISSISSIPPI 
$4,000 1 Same as for indi- 
8,000 2 viduals 
3,000 3 
5,000 4 
10,000 5 
25,000 6 
MISSOURI 
First $1,000 1 2 
Next 1,000 1% 
Bf 1,000 2 
fe 2,000 2% 
= 2,000 3 
he 2,000 3% 
Over 9,000 4 
MONTANA 
First $2,000 1 3 
Next 2,000 2 
* 2,000 3 
Over 6,000 4 
, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Tax on income None 
from intangible 
property at average 
rate of taxation 
levied upon other 
property. 
NEW MEXICO 
First $10,000 1 2 
Next 10,000 2 
Ef 80,000 3 
Over 100,000 = 
NEW YORK 
First $1,000 2 4% (or an alter- 
Next 2,000 3 native tax based 
rf 2,000 4 [1] on income plus 
eS 2,000 5 salary, or [2] on 
se 2,000 6 capital, or $25, 
Over 9,000 7 whichever is 
(Capital gains greater) 


‘the basic rates. 
Thus, for 1946, in- 
dividuals reduced 
their taxes by 50% 
and the tax on un- 
incorporated busi- 
ness was cut to 3%. 
Any reduction for 
1947 would require 
further legislative 
action. 

Personal income 
tax to increase by 
10% if veterans’ 
bonus approved. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


25 : For se ae ast 
five years legisla- — 
_ tive action has cut 

the actual tax load haat 
without changing ~~ 


Pes See ee Nt oe 


First $2,000 3 
Next 2,000 4 
3 2,000 5 
i 4,000 6 
Over 10,000 7 is 
NORTH DAKOTA j 
First $2,000 1 First $3,000 
Next 2,000 2 Next 5,000 
s 1,000 3 ff 7,000 
« 1,000 5 Over 15,000 
oe 2,000 7% f 
Me 2,000 10 
ee 5,000 12% 
Over 15,000 15 
OKLAHOMA 
First $1,500 1 4 
Next 1,500 2 
Sf 1,500 3 
s 1,500 4 
5 1,500 5 
Over 7,500 6 
OREGON 
First $ 500 2 8 
Next 500. «63 
oo 1,000 4 
os 1,000 5 
ss 1,000 6 
5s 4,000 7 
Over 8,000 8 
PENNSYLVANIA 
None 4 
RHODE ISLAND 
None 4% (3% after 1948) 


(or alternative tax 
based on corporate 
“excess”, whichever 


is greater) 


Information Please Alma ne 


Individual Corporate 
(by % of income) (by % of income) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
First $2,000 2 444% (or an alter- 


Next 2,000 3 native tax based on 
ti 2,000 4 income plus salary, 
Over 6,000 5 whichever is 
greater) 
TENNESSEE 
6% on dividends 3.75 
and interest. 4% on 
dividends from cor- 
porations having 
75% of their prop- 
erty in Tennessee. 
UTAH 
First $1,000 1 3% -(or alternative 
Next 1,000 2 tax based on tan- 
sS 1,000 3 gible property in 
ef 1,000 4 tape OT S10; 
Over 4,000 5 whichever is 
\ greater) 
VERMONT 
First $1,000 1 4 
Next 2,000 2 
s 2,000 3 
Over 5,000 4 


Corporate 
(by Ag (by % of income) 
VIRGINIA 
First $3,000 1% 3 
Next 2,000 2% 
Over 5,000 3 
WISCONSIN 
First $1,000 1 First $1,000 2 
Next 1,000 1% Next 1,000 2% 
So 1,000 1% “ 1,000 3 
‘ 1,000 2 = 1,000 3% 
* 1,000 2% A 1,000 4 
‘4 1,000 3 3 1,000 5 
Fg 1,000 3% Over 6,000 6 
¢ 1,000 4 
e 1,000 4% 
r 1,000 5 
is 1,000 5% 
ss 1,000 6 
Over 12,000 7 
Surtax computed Surtax computed 


by deducting $37.50 
from normal tax 
and dividing re- 
mainder by 6. 


by deducting $75 
from normal tax 
and dividing by 6. 


Social Security 


The Social Security Act, enacted August 
14, 1935 and considerably broadened by 
amendments in 1939, established ten sepa- 
rate programs. Two programs are insurance 
systems involving pay-roll taxes: a federal 
system of old-age and survivors’ insurance, 
and a federal-state system of unemploy- 
ment insurance. The other eight programs 
involve federal grants-in-aid to the states 
for the needy aged, the needy blind, de- 
pendent children, maternal and child- 
health services, crippled-children services, 
child-welfare services, vocational rehabili- 
tation, and public-health services. 

The administration of the Act is largely 
the responsibility of the Federal Security 
Administrator. Within the Federal Security 
Agency, the Social Security Administra- 
tion, headed by Commissioner for Social 
Security Arthur J. Altmeyer, handles old- 
age and survivors’ insurance, certain un- 
employment-insurance functions, and the 
programs for assistance to the needy aged, 
children, and blind. The Children’s Bureau, 
also part of the Federal Security Agency, 
administers the other children’s services. 

Until July 16, 1946, activities of the pres- 
ent Social Security Administration were 
carried out by the now-abolished Social 
Security Board, and the children’s services 
were administered by the Children’s Bu- 
reau as part of the Labor Department. 


Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 


The old-age and survivors’ insurance 
program began in 1937, although only old- 


age lump-sum benefits were paid before 
1940. It is the only wholly federal program. 


Benefits 


Benefits available to workers who are 
“fully insured” under the system are: 

1. A monthly retirement benefit for a 
worker 65 or over. 

2. A supplemental monthly benefit for a 
retired worker’s wife, if she is 65 or over, 
and for his children, if under 18. 

3. Monthly benefits to the following sur- 
vivors of a deceased worker, Tegardless of 
his age at his death: 

(a) Widow, if 65 or over. 

(b) Widow at any age if she has de- 
pendent children in her care. 

(c) Children, unmarried and under 18. 

(@) Parents, if 65 or over and depend- 
ent on the deceased, but only if 
the worker dies leaving no widow 
or child entitled to benefits, 

4. A lump-sum benefit, which is paid 
only if a worker dies leaving no widow, 
child, or parent entitled to monthly bene- 
fits at the time of the death. It is paid to 
the widow or widower, if he or she was liv- 
ing with the deceased at the time of 
death. If there is no such person, the per- 
sons paying the worker’s burial expenses 
may be reimbursed for expenses paid. 
Lump-sum benefits can be paid under the 
above circumstances even if the worker was 
drawing old-age benefits before his death 
and his wife or child were also receiving 
benefits on his wages. Furthermore, the 


mp sum is not in place of monthly bene- 
fits payable later to survivors and does not 
af ect their rights to monthly benefits. 
- Workers who are not “fully” insured but 
are merely “currently” insured are entitled 
only to those benefits for survivors listed 
under 3 (0), 3 (¢), and 4 above. 

A worker is “fully” insured if he has 
been paid $50 in taxable employment in 
each of 40 quarters, or if he has worked 
in taxable employment half the time after 
1936 (or after becoming 21, if later) and 
before he reaches 65 or dies. (See Table 1A.) 

A worker is “currently” insured if he 
has received wages of at least $50 in tax- 
able employment in at least 6 of the 13 
calendar quarters preceding and including 
the quarter in which he died. 

The amount of the worker’s primary 
benefit—that paid to the worker when he 
reaches 65—is determined as follows: 

(1.) Figure the  worker’s “average 
monthly wage” by dividing his total tax- 
able wages by three times the quarters 
elapsed since January 1, 1937. (Since time 
elapsed is a factor, a person who has 
worked continuously in covered employ- 
ment will receive a larger benefit than one 
who has worked in exempt employment 
part of the time or has been unemployed.) 

(2.) Take 40% of the first $50 of the 
average monthly wage and add to it 10% 
of the remainder (not exceeding $200, 
however). Then add to this sum 1% for 
each year in which the worker received at 
least $200 in covered employment. If the 
resulting sum is less than $10, it is in- 
creased to $10. 


Example: A worker filing a claim in 
January 1946 was paid $150 a month in 
covered employment for years 1937-40 and 
1944-45. In years 1941-43 he worked on & 
farm in exempt employment. (1) His 
wages for the years 1937-40 and 1944-45 
total $10,800. This is divided by the num- 
ber of months since 1937: 108. His average 
monthly wage is $100. (2) To find his bene- 
fit amount take $20 (40% of the first $50 
of his monthly wage) and add to it $5 
(10% of the remaining $50) and to this 
total ($25) add $1.50 (1% of $25, multi- 
plied by 6). The benefit amount is $26.50 
per month. 

Starting January, 1947, a benefit claim 
js considered filed as of the quarter which 
will yield the highest benefit. Also, it may 
be recomputed later to include subse- 
quent earnings. 

The amounts of other benefits are de- 
rived from the primary benefit as follows: 


Wife: one-half of primary benefit. 

Child: one-half of primary benefit. 

Widow; three-quarters of primary bene- 
fit. 

Parent: one-half of primary benefit. 

Lump-sum benefit: 6 times the primary 


expenses, the benefit is limited to expenses 
incurred.) 


Maximum total of benefits which may 
be paid on any one worker’s wages is the 
least of the following: $85; 80% of the 
worker’s average monthly wage; or twice 
the primary benefit. If benefits are already 
$20 or less, they will not be further re- 
duced. 


A person earning $15 or more in a month 
in covered employment is not eligible for 
a benefit for that month. Benefits to a 
wife or child are also canceled during any 
Prietes in which the insured worker earns 


Application for benefits is made to the 
nearest field office of the Social Security 
Administration. 


Rates and Coverage 

All employers covered by the federal in. 
surance contributions law are required ta 
pay a 1% tax on wages paid to employees, 
and each employee also pays a 1% tax on 
his pay. Tax rates are scheduled to rise to 
1% % in 1950 and to 2% in 1952. Previously 
scheduled increases ranging from rates of 
144% to 2%4% have been voted down by 
Congress for 9 successive years, the rate 
remaining frozen at 1%. 


Neither employer nor employee is re- 
quired to pay tax on that part of a work- 
er’s pay which is over $3,000 in any cal- 
endar year. If an employee does so because 
he worked for more than one employer, he 
may apply for a refund of excess tax at the 
end of the year. 

The employee’s tax is deducted by the 
employer and is paid over to the Internal 
Revenue Bureau at the end of each 
quarter together with the employer’s tax. 
Although these taxes are jnitially paid 
into the Treasury, a corresponding amount 
is appropriated each year from the Treas- 
ury into the Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance Trust Fund, from which benefits are 
paid. 

An employer is liable for payment and 
deduction of tax as soon as he employs 
one employee. The length of employment 
and the number of employees is imma- 
terial. 

The following workers are exempt, and 
no tax is incurred on their wages: self- 
employed; agricultural labor; domestic 
service; casual labor not in the course of 
the employer’s business; persons working 
for a son, daughter or spouse, or for a 
parent if the child is under 21; govern- 
ment employees (including United Nations, 
etc.); employees of nonprofit religious, 
charitable or educational organizations; 
railroad workers; certain employees of or- 
ganizations exempt from income tax; stu- 
dent nurses and interns; workers on small 
fishing vessels; newsboys under 18. 


benefit. (If paid to persons paying burial — 


ni TABLE NO. 1 
Examples of Retirement and Survivor's Benefits 


etirement curvivors . 
retiremen surviv Sn 
Worker’s air nde 4 
average monthly pay Worker Widow One child payments ai 
Worker and Widow and or one " 
wife one child parent ; 


—q“—|—oqoeX§_ij[|qjHqfrquwum |  . 


3 years’ coverage: 


CHU Sc asdhunpocopors $20.60 $30.90 $15.45 $25.75 $10.30 $123.60 
NOG ie aat oF 25.75 38.63 19.31 32.19 12.88 154.50 
PA bseittes tna. <i 22 30.90 46.35 23.18 38.63 15.45 185.40 
OD Metehe eta 4 ea) ae 41.20 61.80 30.90 51.50 20.60 247.20 
5 years’ coverage: 
MOU sare sii ees a/-lons  « $21.00 $31.50 $15.75 $26.25 $10.50 $126.00 
OREM ns. Soca « 26.25 39.38 19.69 32.82 13.13 157.50 
CD) AE 6 ae 31.50 47.25 23.63 39.38 15.75 189.00 
OUR MANIA Aik ease anore 42.00 63.00 31.50 52.50 21.00 252.00 
10 years’ coverage 
SOM Sere lsie dake wlalew eres $22.00 $33.00 $16.50 $27.50 $11.00 $132.00 
DOO Piece aricisiclns « < 27.50 41.25 20.63 34.38 13.75 165.00 
; SORE Perchtease te jest 33.00 49.50 24.75 41.25 16.50 198.00 
PROM eos. <: 44.00 66.00 33.00 55.00 22.00 264.00 
20 years’ coverage 
POD ei ie Re Asians ocho .« $24.00 $36.00 $18.00 $30.00 $12.00 $144.00 
NODE ire pes nse i 30.00 45.00 22.50 37.50 15.00 180.00 
TOO ee erst ckiues ice 36.00 54.00 27.00 45.00 18.00 216.00 
COO MeRIeS setae )= 5 «1816 < 48.00 72.00 36.00 60.00 24.00 288.00 
30 years’ coverage 
SLES 6 SEV ene $26.00 $39.00 $19.50 $32.50 $13.00 $156.00 
COE Ae irae to eee 32.50 48.75 24.38 40.63 16.25 195.00 
Kren teeepracae ssi. 39.00 58.50 29.25 48.75 19.50 234.00 
(AES. nd a ae eae 52.00 78.00 39.00 65.00 26.00 312.00 
40 years’ coverage 
LS i Seed See ee $28.00 $40.00 $21.00 $35.00 $14.00 $168.00 
OSES Bete '> Brels-as cis bse 35.00 52.50 26.25 43.75 17.50 210.00 
A SO event ste se iosie\s eleir.s,» sxe 42.00 63.00 31.50 52.50 21.00 252.00 
OU rate tateeanaciss. gis 56.00 84.00 42.00 70.00 28.00 336.00 


EEE 


TABLE NO. 1A 
Quarters of Coverage Required for Individuals Attaining Age 65 to Be Fuily Insured 


Quarters of Quarters of 

coverage coverage 

Quarter Quarters required Quarter Quarters required 

in which elapsed after to be fully in which elapsed after to be fully 

651 19362 insured 651 19362 insured 
1948-1st quarter 44 22 1953-1st quarter 64 32 
2 45 22 2 65 32 
8 46 23 3 66 33 
4 47 23 4 67 33 
1949-1 48 24 1954-1 68 34 
2 49 24 2 69 34 
3 50 25 3 70 35 
4 51 25 4 71 35 
1950-1 52 26 1955-1 72 36 
Zz 53 26 2 73 36 
3 54 27 3 74 37 
4. 55 27 4 75 387 
1951-1 56 2 1956-1 76 38 
2 57 28 2 77 38 
3 58 29 3 78 39 
4 59 29 4 79 39 
1952-1 60 380 1957-1 80 40 
2 61 30 2 81 40 
3 62 31 3 62 40 
4 63 31 4 ee 83 40 


Oe 
1All individuals attaining age 65 subsequent to Janua: 1, 1957 wi i 
Beaters oe ry ill be required to have not less than 


*Not including quarter in which individual became 65 or died. 


orld War II, who would 
have received wage credits 


she: 

or their time in the service, were in 1946 
ted special coverage in the event of 
ath within 3 years after discharge. In 
uch cases they are considered to have 
died fully insured, to have an average 
monthly wage of at least $160, and to have 
had $200 annual wages for each year of at 
least 30 days’ active service. 


Board Wage Records 
_ Every employee must have a social secu- 
rity number. An account with the Social 
Security Administration is set up for each 
worker, and to this account are credited all 
wage payments reported. When a benefit 
claim is filed, these accounts are used to 
determine if the claimant is eligible for 
benefits and, if he is, the amount of the 
benefit to be paid. 

By September, 1946, 71% of the popula- 
tion over 13 years of age held social secu- 
rity numbers. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Federal and state governments cooper- 
ate in the administration of the unem- 
ployment insurance program. The federal 
law, beginning with 1936, imposed an ex- 
cise tax on employment and established 
the framework for the federal-state sys- 
tem. All states (including District of 
Columbia, Hawaii and Alaska) followed 
suit, most of them in 1936 and 1937. Bene- 
fits became payable in most states in 1938 
and 1939. (Wisconsin was the only state to 
pass such a law earlier—taxes were first 
collected in July, 1934.) 


Benefits 

The state laws determine who shall re- 
seive unemployment benefits, in what 
amount, and under what conditions. The 
provisions vary in each state, but gen- 
erally a person is entitled to benefits for 
any week during which he is totally or 
partly unemployed, provided he has earned 
% sufficient amount of wages from an em- 
ployer subject to the state law, has filed 
2 claim for benefits, has served a “wait- 
ing period” of one week or so, and is not 
jisqualified. 

Disqualification means that the payment 
o£ benefits is postponed for a certain num- 
ser of weeks, or is suspended entirely, be- 
sause the worker is in one of the follow- 
ng situations: 

i. Not able to work—ill, aged or dis- 
bled to the point that he cannot perform 
yny marketable services. 

2. Not available for work—not willing to 
Jo work for which he is fitted by experi- 


eS 
collected 
Ty ee - $ 493 


1938... 474 15.4 
1939... 568 27.0 1724 
1940..... 637 42.9 2,031 
1941..... 789 56.2 2'762 
1942... 1012 | 723 3,688 
1943..... 1,239 88.3 4,820 
1944..... 1316 106.7 6,005 
1945... 1.285 134.3 7121 
1948... 1295 151.6 8'150 


*Only lump-sum payments were made until 1940, 


ence, education or training, or places un- 
reasonable restrictions on hours, wages, — 
shift or skill he will accept, with the result 
that he is not likely to find the job he 
wants. Many states also require him to be © 
actually searching for a job. ar ch 

3. Quit work—left his job voluntarily — 
without good cause. “Good cause” is some _ 
sound reason which would impel an ordi- ~ 
narily prudent person to quit, such as an ~ 
unreasonable increase of hours without a 
pay increase, a substantial reduction in 
wages, requirement of excessive unpaid 
overtime, a transfer to work which injures . 
the person’s health, an unreasonably heavy i 
work quota, unjustified reprimands or 
abuse from superior, etc. 3 

4, Discharged for misconduct—dis- | 
charged because of conduct detrimental to 
his employer’s interests—for example, Tre- 
fusal to obey orders, absence from work, 
tardiness, violation of employer’s rules, 
intoxication at work, etc. 

5. Refused job offer of suitable work 
without good cause—refused a job which 
is reasonably fitted to his training, experi- 
ence, or skills, pays the prevailing wages 
for similar work, is not detrimental to his 
bealth or safety, has working conditions 
which are not substantially less favorable 
than those prevailing in similar work in 
the locality, and is within a reasonable 
distance from his home. If the job offer is 
suitable, the person is expected to accept 
it unless he has good cause for refusing, 
such as reasonably good prospects of em- 
ployment elsewhere, unreasonable con- 
ditions required by employer, etc. 

6. Involved in labor dispute. Even if the 
worker is not striking, he may he dis- 
qualified if he is a member of the union 
involved; or his wages, hours or working 
conditions will be affected by the outcome 
of the strike; or he serves on or refuses 
to cross picket lines; or engages in a sym- 
pathy strike. In almost all states benefits 


Snes be paid as long as the dispute per- 
sists. Only states where strikers can receive 
benefits are: New York—after 7 weeks; 
Rhode Island—after 8 weeks. 

Some state laws also disqualify workers 
who leave because of marriage, marital 
duties, pregnancy, to attend school, or who 
receive dismissal pay, vacation pay, work- 
men’s compensation payments, or veterans’ 
readjustment allowances. 

A worker seeking unemployment benefits 


must file a claim at the local office of the 


state unemployment bureau and register 
for work with the employment service. At 
that time, a benefit year (usually the year 
running from the date of his claim) 
and a base period (usually the year 
ending from 3 to 6 months before the 
filing of his claim) are established for him. 
His benefit amount will be a percentage of 
the wages earned in his base period, but 
no more than the maximum amount al- 
lowed. He is entitled to draw benefits for 
the set number of weeks during the rest 
of that benefit year. When he has ex- 
hausted these benefits he will not be eli- 
gible again until he can establish a new 
benefit year for which he has the neces- 
sary base period wages. 

An employee moving out of the state 
does not lose benefit rights earned under 
that state law. He merely files a claim for 
benefits at the local office in the state 
where he is now located and this office will 


act as agent for the other iat ne Fe 
him benefits. 


Tax 4 
An employer is generally liable for a 
maximum total tax of 3% of his pay roll— 
0.3% to the federal government and 2.7%, 
or less, to the state. Although the federal 
government itself technically levies a pay 
roll tax of 3%, in practice this usually 
amounts to only 0.3% because the em- 
ployer is allowed a credit of as much as 
2.7% for taxes paid to the states. The fed= 
eral tax goes into general revenues, from 
which funds are appropriated each year to 
the states to cover administrative costs. 
Taxes collected by the states are used 
solely for benefit payments. 

Under the federal law, which is merely 
a taxing statute, the Treasury Department 
collects the tax, which is paid annually. 
The state laws, under which benefits are 
paid, are administered by the various state 
unemployment insurance agencies. ‘ 

Only two states require contributions 
from employees in addition to those from 
employers: Ala.—the rate varies from 0.1% 
to 1.0% depending on the rate of the em- 
ployer; N. J—1%. 

Merit Rating 

All states, except Mississippi, collect un= 

employment taxes under “merit rating” 


systems. These systems allow tax rates 
lower than the usual standard rate of 2.7% 


TABLE NO. 3 


State Unemployment Compensation Maximums 
(corrected to Oct. 1, 1947) 


Weekly Duration 
State benefit (in weeks) 
AW Tee ee i $20 20 
PIBSKAGE LE cid Si a wase'e vie 25 25 
INA Bictegh 00 eS ana 20 12 
MAN KAUSASGIMCA Gah: cc tenes 20 16 
Califor itaeriere ste sy. sans ek 20 16 
Colotadosy esheets von e 17.50 20 
Connectionteteak. fh cei. 28 20 
Delawaneieracdse sey. os 18 22 
(Vin Ea Ee oe ee ae a 20 20 
RLOVUAR St ores ene ict cscs ate 15 16 
GeOi Giang dri .s ain teak cede oye 18 16 
RaWalhitec streets Sk enue cy o.< 25 20 
AOBNGS te Sow wvicaiet an tas. 20 20 
[Niles tas Soe ae ed 20 26 
LT TY ea is 20 20 
RUE TREES 2 ih 2S Cnet aoe 20 20 
KanSasieeee tunis as ont ae tee 18 20 
KEHtUCKY ance ics. eece., 16 20 
Houisiadassc ree. jens oes. 18 20 
Mainges fo ecek ve oot 0 20 20 
Maryland eines cckitan ae, 25 26 
Massachusetts.............. 25 23 
Michigatiztes he foc esa. 28 20 
Mitinesotanpneen. vont nee 20 20 
Mississippieteenn che tet 15 14 
Missouri... esc op ahevoas 20 20 


eek. 
State benene. Gn woaal 
pa 
Montana 2. scacacss.cebene $18 16 
Nebraska loots sesee ke 18 18 
Nevada sir. caine faeee. 26 20 
New Hampshire.......... 22 23 
New sersey sue cote 22 26 
New Mexico.............. 20 20 
New: Yorkorccnteesect ne 21 26 
North Carolina............ 20 16 
North Dakota............. 20 20 
Ohio st! See Serpe 2l 22 
QWahomaSsovenaeeeeoes 18 20 
Oregonians ose soe 20 20 
Pennsylvania............. 20 24 
Rhode Island............. 25 26 
South Carolina............ 20 16 
South Dakota............. 20 20 
Tennessee: st... fe. ies 18 20 
TOXaS chee ean © 18 18 
Utah aerate ot eee 23 25 
Vermonts.cenh outcast. 20 20 
Vitginiaea tee asec. 15 16 
Washingtotsa%..osesc. 0. 25 26 
West Virginia............. 20 21 
Wisconsin creme da toe 20 31 
Wyoming.in, 5s soe 20 20 


a ‘Security s 


o those employers who have some success 
. stabilizing employment, provided they 
ve paid the tax for 3 or 4 years. In most 
states low rates go to employers who have 
fewest ex-employees drawing unemploy- 
ment benefits; in others, those employers 
Senefit who have little or no decrease in 
pay roll. 

The average tax rate in merit rating 
states in 1946 was 1.4%. During the years 
1942-46, employers were saved over 2 bil- 
lion dollars because of merit rating. 


Coverage 


Employers are liable for the federal tax 
if they have eight or more employees on 
some day of each of 20 weeks in a year. 


State requirements for liability vary, 
ranging from eight employees in the state 
jown to a single employee. An employer 
who has employees in several states may 
be subject to as many state laws. 


Liability for both federal and state taxes 
is limited to the first $3,000 of a worker’s 
pay in a year. 

Certain employees are exempt from tax 
under federal and most state laws and are 
not counted in determining whether an 
employer is subject to tax. These are self- 
employed, agricultural workers, domestic 
workers, members of a proprietor’s im- 
mediate family, railroad workers, govern- 
ment employees, employees of nonprofit 
educational, charitable or religious or- 
canizations, insurance agents, newsboys 
under 18, student nurses and interns, and 
casual labor not in the course of an em- 
ployer’s business. Although maritime work- 
ers had previously been exempt under the 
federal law and in some states, the federal 
law was amended to include them as of 
July 1, 1946, and coverage is being simi- 


TABLE NO. 4 


Total Unemployment Compenseiion 
Benefits Under State Laws 
Source: Social Security Administration. 


Total Average number 


benefits of beneficiaries 
Year (in thousands) per week 
TOMO See Say oe ees $518,700.4 982,392 
BOATE hs SS Uea ee takes 344,320.7 621,065 
1A) CBRE OS DE ORS 344,084.1 541,495 
1 LF Fe Sain ara a Ae 79,643.1 115,454 
th | eee Ar ge 6c 62,384.6 79,306 
1945 2.3 de sce eee 445 865.8 466 550 
AGAR Sas scorn cate 1,095 475.2 1,150,217 


larly extended in a growing number of 
states. 


Public Assistance 


Under the Social Security Act, federal 
grants are made to the states for public 
assistance to needy persons, provided the 
state plan for distribution of the aid has 
been approved by the federal government. 
All states and territories cooperate in old- 
age assistance plans: all but Alaska co- 
operate in plans for the needy blind; all 
but Nevada share in plans for needy chil- 
dren; all states and Puerto Rico have ap- 
proved plans for maternal and child- 
health services, services for crippled chil- 
dren, and child-welfare services. Beginning 
January, 1947, grants for maternal and 
child-health services may be made to the 
Virgin Islands. 


The federal contribution to the states, 
until October 1, 1946, was usually one- 
half of the monthly payment, up to the 
maximum fixed by federal law. Since that 
date, federal contributions for assistance 
to needy aged and the blind are: $10 of the 


TABLE NO. 5 


Public Assistance Payments, 1933 to 1946 
(in thousands of dollars) 


Source: Social Security Administration. 


Special types of assistance payments 


nnn EE EEE EEESIEInE UasEEEnSEEEEanSNSRSESNINNNTNI! 


Total Aid to ei 

- Aid General 
eauiaten ce area the bind assistance 

ORE See ereng ees ier eee $1,223,779 $26,071 $40,504 $5,839 $758,752 
DISA ae on siecle wicca salts cubisiaieess 2,380,865 32,244 40,686 7,073 1,200,360 
INES Spas OR MIer hk Sard ack tas fat 2,532,467 64,966 41,727 7,970 1,433,180 
BSB iayc clave ccs alcl ays eve.o's arelvvovs.gislo.e siels 3,119,013 155,241 49,462 12,813 439,004 
PSG Sets oc wien ds! ola nie siecnye see vier 2,653,918 310,441 71,253 16,171 406,881 
BOBS sete ta eicialn ciaiakaraWielais if 'eie1s)*1ais 3,236,600 392,386 97,447 19,154 476,201 
BES ae etdisanal a td ayrtais ie fksisroer nine 3,185,447 430,666 114,954 20,437 481,723 
BOA er Pe elciefeteiciciie io, eieiors\ s1eisie oFaie« 2,723,408 472,791 132,925 22,703 394,398 
OA rere era otayehe sid-atoie em. o'Saa == <1 57 2,227,527 540,446 153,028 22,785 273,007 
A DTM re vitae Gieleys)<'s)s oninis.e)s 9/5 1,546,241 601,400 158,032 24,495 180,471 
BUA Se recreates iv late alot oie <] eps /esai~eswre- 0 = 219 930,234 653,171 140,942 25,143 110,978 
AR Ley teilgl titel azine wipe mie's' 942,457 693,338 135,015 25,342 88,762 
PRA teri ad Gacdsmlajele)cfateie ives =slejs «s 989,686 726,550 149,667 26,557 86,912 
1,182,587 822,061 208,857 30,748 120,920 


ae 
dren ar = 
of the balance. 


tribute for needy children is $24 for the 
; child and $15 for each additional child. 


hose children are eligible who are 

1 er 16 (or under 18 and still at school) 

ind who have been deprived of parental 
sup ort or care and are living with a mem- 
per of the family. 

r the $40 maximum for old-age as- 

istance in effect before October 1, 1946, 
the average payment varied considerably 

oe ead to Ete? ranging from $10 to 
$40. 
Boe Social Security for Railroad Workers 
Social security for most workers in the 
railroad transportation industry is pro- 
F. vided under a national system apart from 
_ that established by the Social Security 
Act. The Railroad Retirement Act was 
a first passed in 1934, but was held uncon- 
 stitutional by the Supreme Court. The 
_ present Act was passed in 1935 and was 
- substantially amended in 1937 and again 
- in 1946. It is administered by the Railroad 
_ Retirement Board. 
. Taxes supporting the system are col- 
lected under the Carriers Taxing Act by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Taxes are 
_ levied on the first $300 of monthly com- 
pensation, on both employers and employ- 
ees at these rates: 1937-39: 234%; 1940-42: 
3%; 1943-45: 314,%; 1946: 814%; 1947-48: 
| 5%4%; 1949-51: 6%; 1952 on: 644%. 

Benefits provided are: retirement bene- 
fits at 65 or over, and, under certain cir- 
cumstances, 60; survivors’ benefits; dis- 
ability benefits. 

Under the Railroad Insurance Act, also 
administered by the Railroad Retirement 
Board, railroad workers receive unemploy- 
ment insurance, and after July 1, 1947, sick- 
ness compensation and maternity benefits. 


da 
pacino pay- 
© which the Tedeved era eahe will 


The civil-service retirement syst 
established in 1920, now provides” a I 
ment system for almost all federal em- 
ployees not under another plan. It pro- 
vides for a retirement benefit at 70, or at 
62 or 60 or 55, depending on the number © 
of years’ service; a disability retirement 
benefit; a deferred annuity for sepa- 
rated employees with 5 years’ or more serv- — 
ice when they reach the age of 55 or 62; re- | 
funds if service is less than 5 years; death ~ 
benefit to a wife or dependent child in the 
amount of the worker’s credit in the fund. 


Employees contribute 5% of their pay, r. 
and this contribution is matched by the 
government. 3 


Health Insurance a 


With the exception of state laws for 
sickness compensation in Rhode Island 
and California, health insurance is on a 
voluntary basis. An increasing number of 
companies have set up plans for their em- 
ployees, either on their own or by signing © 
up with an insurance company or non- — 
profit organization. Many unions have — 
plans for their members, as do other — 
private groups. : 

Popular fields for insurance are hos- 
pitalization costs, accident insurance, 
medical and surgical care, and pay for — 
time lost through sickness. 


More than 40,000,000 persons were cov- 
ered under some form of health and acci- — 
dent insurance at the end of 1944. This is — 
ten times the number covered in 1920. At 
the end of 1944, about 6,000,000 persons — 
had some degree of prepaid medical care. 


The largest of the nonprofit plans is the 
Blue Cross, whose 87 hospital-service plans 
have over 25,000,000 subscribers through- 
out the country. 


Veterans’ Benefits 


Mustering-out pay 


Veterans—except, in general, those rank- 
ing higher than Army captain or Navy lieu- 
tenant honorably let out after Pearl Harbor 
—get mustering-out pay as follows: 

$100 for those who served less than 60 

days. 

$200 for those who served 60 days or more 

in continental United States. 

$300 for those who served 60 days or more 

outside continental United States 
or in Alaska. 


If a discharged veteran dies before re- 
ceiving payment, distribution of mustering- 
out pay is limited to spouse, children, or 
parents, in that order. 


Job reinstatement 


The Selective Service Act expired March 
31, 1947. However, Section 8, providing for 
re-employment of veterans inducted under 
it continued in effect. Any person who en- 
tered the service after the expiration of 
the draft law on March 81, 1947, is also 
considered entitled to his old job by virtue 
of the Service Extension Act of 1941. Both 
grant to all honorably discharged veterans; 


1. Their old job back, or one of like sen- 
jority, status and pay. 


2. Guarantee against discharge except for 
cause for one year after reinstatement. 


circumstances have so changed as to make 
rehiring impossible or unreasonable, or if 
a veteran is no longer qualified to perform 
his job; applications must be made within 
90 days of discharge. A veteran may be 
laid off if work slackens. 


How the veteran can enforce his rights 


By suit in the U. S. District Court with 
the assistance of the U. S. Attorney. 


National Guard, reserve Officers, and re- 
tired personnel have Selective Service 
rights. Benefits are not limited to draftees 
—anyone, including WACS, WAVES, 
SPARS, and Marines (female), who en- 
tered active service after May 1, 1940, is 
covered. 


Vocational rehabilitation 

Vocational rehabilitation courses not ex- 
ceeding 4 years and placement in suitable, 
gainful employment are available for any 
veteran who served on or after September 
16, 1940, and was honorably discharged 
with a service-connected disability which 
can be overcome by training. 


The Veterans Administration arranges for 
the training, pays for tuition and books 
and the veteran receives, in addition, 
training allowance added to his disability 
pension to achieve the following mini- 
mums for veterans with less than a 30% 
disability: 

$105 per month, if without a dependent 

$115 per month, if with a dependent, plus 

(a) $10 for one child and $7 for each ad- 

ditional child, and 

(b) $15 for a dependent parent. 


For veterans with a 30% or greater dis- 
ability: 

$115 per month, if without a dependent 

$135 per month, if with a dependent 
plus $20 for one child and $15 for each 
additional child. 


If the veteran’s disability pension ex- 
ceeds the above minimum he gets the larger 
amount. Once employed, his basic pension 
award will in no way be reduced because 
he has succeeded in overcoming his handi- 


cap. 


Disability Pensions 

Veterans having a 10 percent or more 
disability resulting from disease or injury 
incurred in or aggravated by war service 
are eligible to receive a pension if their 
separation from the service was not under 
dishonorable conditions. Pension rates vary 
from $13.80 to $138 per month, depending 


Veterans preference ; 
Veterans who have been separated from 


must be given preference in certificatio 
for appointment, in appointment, in rein 
statement, in re-employment and in reten- i 
tion in federal civil service positions. Spe- 
cifically with respect to the positions of 
crier or bailiff in federal courts, the Court 
Crier or Bailiff Preference Act grants pref-. y 
erence in appointment to veterans. 4s 


National Service Life Insurance 


Persons in service and veterans who 
never owned any GI insurance, but who 
were in service between October 8, 1940 
and September 2, 1945, are entitled to take 
out insurance in any amount between 
$1,000 and $10,000 in multiples of $500. The 
insurance is on a five-year level premium 
term plan, and in the first instance is 
granted against the death of the insured 
while in service. It is convertible to ordi- 
nary life, 20- or 30-payment life, 20-year 
endowment or endowment at the age of 
60 or 65, on any premium date after one 
year within the five-year term. 


Veterans have the right to convert the 
insurance without medical examination, 
except (a) where necessary to determine 
whether the insured is totally disabled 
and (b) upon complete surrender of the 
policy while it is still in force,» Recon- 
version may also be made to higher pre- 
mium rate, or, upon proof of good health 
to a lower premium rate. 


For insurance maturing on or after. 
August 1, 1946, beneficiaries may be any 
person or persons, firm, corporation or any 
other legal entity individually or as 
trustee. Where no beneficiary has been 
designated, or where the beneficiary has 
died, payments are made to widow or 
widower, child or children (including 
adopted children), parents or brothers and 
sisters of the insured. Payment is made 
to the beneficiary in 36 monthly install- 
ments unless one of these options is 
elected instead: payment in one lump 
sum; payment in specified number (no 
less than 36) of monthly installments; 
payment in installments throughout life; 
refund life income. If the insured becomes 
disabled while in service the government 
assumes payment of the premiums for 
him. 


Pe ne oe 
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Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
The “GI Bill of Rights” applies to vet- 


erans who served on or after September 16, 
1940 or before July 25, 1947. It provides for 
hospitalization, education, loans, employ- 
ment, and readjustment allowances. 


Education 


A veteran who has served 90 days or more 
Since September 16, 1940 and before July 
25, 1947 may avail himself of educational 
opportunities at government expense. He 
must start the course not later than 4 
years after separation or 4 years after 
July 25, 1947, whichever is later. No train- 
ing or education will be offered after July 
25, 1956. 


A veteran who qualifies is entitied to 12 
months of education or its equivalent in 
part-time study plus additional time up to 
three years (a total of 4 years) in direct 
proportion to the time he spent in service. 
Therefore, a veteran with 32 months of 
service is entitled to 44 months of educa- 
tion or training. 


The Veterans Administration will pay 
tuition and school fees up to a total of 
$500 for each school year in attendance at 
an approved institution. No board, lodging, 
or other living or travel expenses are paid, 
but while at school the veteran is entitled 
to $65 per month living allowance, and $90 
if he has dependents. Allowance will not 
be paid if the veteran is earning $175 
(if single) or $200 (if he has dependents) 
in full- or part-time employment while 
he is attending school. Where the amount 
of his earnings is less than those ceilings, 
subsistence allowance payments will be 
made to bring the total up to the ceil- 
ings. 

The veteran may elect any course of 
study if the school will accept him, and he 
must maintain satisfactory standing. 


A veteran may also elect to take ap- 
prentice or on-the-job training in an in- 
dustrial establishment. His earnings in 
training plus the government allowance 
cannot exceed $175 a month if single, 
$200 if he has dependents. 


Loans to Veterans 


Three types are available: 1. For pur- 
chase or construction of homes; 2. for pur- 
chase of farms and farm equipment; 3. for 
purchase of business and business property. 


In all three types, eligibility requirements 
are that the veteran must have entered 
the armed service on or after September 
16, 1940 and before July 25, 1947; he must 
have an honorable discharge after service 
of at least 90 days or a service-connected 
disability as reason for the discharge or 
release; application must be made within 
ten years after the end of the war. 


The government will guarantee 50 per- 
cent of the loan—up to a maximum guar- 
@nty of $2,000 on non-real-estate loans, 


Te en, Oe eo ee ee 


Information Please Alma 
and $4,000 on real-estate loans, or proratec 
portions on loans of both types or in com- 
bination. Proposed price must not exceed 
reasonable value as determined by an ap= 
praiser designated by the Administrator. 
Maximum interest rate is 4 percent. Terms 
of loans: (a) on farm realty—40 years; (b) 
other real estate—25 years; (c) non-real 
estate—10 years. (Under certain circum- 
stances second loan guarantees may be 
undertaken with the approval of the Ad- 
ministrator.) 


Home Loans 


Proceeds must be used for purchase of 
property, construction or improvement 
costs—the property to be occupied by the 
veteran as his home. Mortgage amortization 
terms must be in proper proportion to the 
veteran’s present and expected income and 
expenses. 


Business loans 


Business loans will be approved when 
they are to be used (a) for engaging in 
business or pursuing a gainful occupation; 
(b) for purchasing land, buildings, sup- 
plies, equipment, machinery, etc., for busi- 
ness; (c) for constructing or repairing real 
or personal property to be used in business; 
(d) for working capital. 


There must be reasonable likelihood of 
success, as indicated by the veteran’s abil- 
ity and experience and the conditions 
under which he intends to conduct the 
business. 


Farm Loans 


Farm loans will be made to a veteran for 
purchase or repair of lands, machinery, 
equipment, livestock, etc., for farming. 


The ability and experience tests are simi- 
lar to those applying to business loans. 
Veteran must have reasonable prospect of 
success in farming. 


Readjustment Allowance 


This section of the GI Bill provides for 
payment of $20 a week for a maximum of 
52 weeks to unemployed veterans residing 
in the United States. It also provides for 
the payment to a partially-employed vet- 
eran whose weekly wages are less than $23 
of the sum of $20 less the amount of his 
wages in excess of $3. The veteran must be 
able to work, registered with a public em- 
ployment office and must not be receiving 
an allowance through any other provision 
of the Act. A self-employed veteran earn- 
ing less than $100 per month is eligible 
for an allowance representing the differ- 
ence between his net earnings and $100. 
Allowances are available to an eligible 
veteran no later than 2 years after his 
discharge or two years after July 25, 1947, 
whichever is later. 


‘The issuance of a patent is a contract 
between the United States government and 
the inventor which grants a monopoly on 

the manufacture, sale and proceeds of the 
imvention exclusively to the inventor for 
a term not exceeding 17 years. To obtain 
the patent, the inventor must have pro- 
duced some “new and useful art, machine, 
manufacture, or composition of matter, or 
some new and_ useful improvement 
thereof.” In return for the monopoly or 
patent right, the inventor must present 
to the Patent Office full specifications and 
diagrams so that the invention or compo- 
sition or process can be reproduced by 
other persons following the specifications. 
Should the inventor omit some point, 
however irrelevant, in his specifications or 
drawings in order to conceal his secret, the 
patent may be declared invalid. 

An application for a patent must con- 


aie Patents 


tain the following: a petition, addressed 
to the commissioner of patents accom- 
panied by a fee of $30.00; a carefully pre- 
pared specification sheet describing the in- 
vention or composition; a drawing, if pos- 
sible; a certified statement under oath that 
the applicant believes the invention to be 
new and that it was made or discovered by 
him. If the application is granted, the 
patent is awarded; an additional fee of 
$30.00 is collected. 

Applications are considered strictly in 
the order in which they are received. 
Patents are not granted for printed matter, 
for methods of doing business, or on de- 
vices for which claims contrary to natural 
laws are made. The applications for a per- 
petual motion machine are numerous but 
until a working model is presented that 
actually fulfills the conditions of the 
claim, no patent has been or will be issued. 


(Public Law 220, approved July 23, 1947 and 380, Aug. 6, 1947.) 


Copyrights 


A copyright, international or national, is 
the right obtained by authors, musicians, 
radio-script writers, and tists of all 
mediums to prevent the © roduction of 
their works without their consent. The 
United States Constitution (Article I, Sec- 
tion 8) empowers Congress to “promote the 
progress of science and the useful arts, by 
securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive right to their re- 
spective writings and discoveries.” The pos- 
session of a copyright prevents reproduc- 
tion by writing, printing, copying or imita- 
tion of the copyrighted article. This in- 
cludes such works as motion picture or 
stage plots, characters or settings, any type 
of script in whole or in part of a radio pro- 
duction. The term “writing” has been de- 
fined to include maps, charts, music, prints, 
engravings, drawings, paintings, designs, 
photographs, photoplays, radio scripts, 
legitimate stage plays as well as books or 
any form of written or printed matter. 

The first copyright statute went into 
effect in 1790; the present law has been on 
the books since 1909 and was amended in 


(Public Law 281, apP 


1912. A copyright is good for 28 years on 
application with a corresponding renewal 
right for another 28 years if the renewal 
application is made within one year of the 
date of expiration. The copyright of a book 
or similar publication is obtained by mark- 
ing each book with the word “copyright” 
together with the name of the owner of the 
copyright and the year of publication. This 
appears on the title page OF the one im- 
mediately after it. After publication the 
copyright must be registered by forwarding 
to the Register of Copyrights, Washington, 
D. C., a petition for a copyright, a fee of 
Two Dollars ($2.00), two copies of the best 
edition of the book (to be deposited in the 
Library of Congress), and an affidavit that 
the typesetting, printing, and binding have 
been done within the United States. 

Citizens of all countries which grant 
reciprocal copyrights to Americans, which 
include most of the important literate 
nations, may, by international agreement, 
obtain copyright protection in the United 
States. Americans likewise receive cOopy~ 
rights effective in these countries. 


roved July 30, 1947.) 


Trade-marks 


A trade-mark may be defined as a word, 
letter, device, symbol, or some combina- 
tion of these, used in connection with mer- 
chandise, and pointing distinctly to the 
origin or ownership of the article to which 
it is applied. 

Certificates of registration of trade-marks 
are issued under the seal of the Patent 
Office and may be registered by the owner 
if domiciled within the United States, in- 
cluding all territory under the jurisdic- 
tion and control of the United States. An 
American citizen who resides in any foreign 
country which by treaty or law recipro- 


cates similar privileges can register in the 
United States the trade-marks used in the 
products of the foreign factory. 

General jurisdiction in trade-mark cases 
is given to the Federal Courts. Decisions of 
examiners on applications or oppositions 
are subject to appeal to the Commissioner 
of Patents, and from him to the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. In 
many cases, a trade-mark infringes unwit- 
tingly upon earlier trade-marks. 

The maximum protection given by regis- 
tration is 20 years, after which registra- 
tion must again be made by application. 


(Public Law 489, effective July 5, 1947.) 
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THE 


UNITED NATIONS 


THE PAST YEAR 
by TRYGVE LIE 
Secretary General of the United Nations 


HE UNITED NATIONS is rapidly maturing 

into a fully functioning organization. 
In no other year in history have the rep- 
resentatives of nations met together more 
frequently, or worked more intensively on 
sO many and such diverse matters. During 
the period from July 1, 1946 to June 30, 
1947, the General Assembly held 443 
plenary and committee meetings, the Se- 
curity Council 347, the Economic and So- 
cial Council 168, the Trusteeship Council 
56, and other United. Nations bodies 897 
meetings. In addition, there were numerous 
meetings of specialized agencies, general 
international conferences and meetings 
among groups of States. 


These figures are of major significance in 
two respects. On the one hand, they reflect 
the large number and the complexity of 
the problems which the world faces today. 
On the other hand, they show a heartening 
willingness on the part of governments to 
rely increasingly on processes of interna- 
tional organization for the exploration and 
solution of problems of common concern. 


The developments of the year, however, 
have revealed certain disturbing tenden- 
cies. In a number of instances in which a 
decision was taken on a general principle 
of considerable importance, the actual 
carrying out of the principle has been de- 
layed or frustrated by the unwillingness 
of governments to take the necessary steps, 
or by their inability to agree on practical 
measures for execution. ; 

The Atomic Energy Commission has 
worked hard and made some progress, but 
the complexity of the problem still pre- 
sents many points of disagreement and 
delay. The Commission on Conventional 
Armaments has made little progress beyond 
the adoption of a general plan of work. 
Thus, the two most significant resolutions 
of the General Assembly still require posi- 
tive implementation. 

Nations are beset with the critical prob- 
lems of relief, of economic reconstruction 
and social rehabilitation, and of defining 
human rights and raising standards of liv- 
ing, and many other questions. 


All this cannot, in the main, be ascribed 
to the economic dislocation and instability 
resulting from the war, though these fac- 
tors are even more serious now than a year 
ago. It arises in large measure from a basic 
political situation which underlies and af- 
fects all international political, economic 
and social activity. I hold it to be my duty 
to call attention to this situation as it af- 
fects the United Nations. 


The world political situation has not im- 
proved in the last year, in spite of the 
fact that conditions at the beginning of 
1947 appeared more hopeful after the 
great Powers had shown, in the General 
Assembly, a determination to seek agree- 
ment among themselves. Of outstanding 
significance, is the fact that the main peace 
treaties still remain undrafted and un- 
signed, and that no agreement has yet 
been reached even on some of their fun- 
damental principles. 

Important, however, as are the peace 
treaties, events have shown that the 
problem which they present is, in turn, 
part of a larger political complex which 
operates to delay and frustrate this en- 
deavor as it has operated in some of the 
affairs of the United Nations. Though the 
drafting and conclusion of the treaties 
must remain a responsibility of the Powers 
which fought the war, the basic problem 
which delays their conclusion is world- 
wide in character. It is now apparent that 
while the nations directly responsible for 
the conclusion of the peace treaties con- 
tinue their efforts, it is also necessary for 
all of us to apply ourselves seriously— 
through every means available to us—to 
a more general effort to explore and resolve 
the fears and conflicting interests which 
are at the root of our difficulties. 

It is often, all too often, said that we 
are heading towards a new disaster. It is 
far less often said that the situation is also 
potentially very promising and that we 
can, if we all strive for it, move quickly 
and steadily towards a new era of peace, 
prosperity and civilization. 

I do not believe that this present world 
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situation is'as threatening as it is often 
made out to be. I am convinced that no 
responsible statesman in any country can, 
or does, contemplate the prospect of war. 


It is evident that, in the past year, the 
United Nations has made great strides in 
setting up international machinery for the 
handling of world political, economic and 
- social problems. The structure of this ma- 
_chinery is almost complete; its shape and 
design are well defined. It is now possible 
to say that, with the cooperation of the 


4 


sformation 


Member Governments, the United Nations — 
is equipped to undertake responsibility — 
for the handling of problems in these fields. 


Now, more than ever before, every nation — 


has a vital stake in the establishment of 


a stable and prosperous international order, 4 


I am more than ever convinced that the 
United Nations can, and should, be a place 
where the combined common sense and 
determination of the peoples will find its 
voice and take a real part in the framing 
of the future of mankind. 


THE 57 UNITED NATIONS 
(As of Oct. 31, 1947) 


Twenty-six nations at war against the 
Axis signed the original Declaration by 
United Nations at Washington on January 

1, 1942. Members admitted later are shown 
in italics with the year of their admission. 

Members of the Security Council are 
indicated by the letters SC followed by the 
year their membership expires. 


Members of the Economic and Social 
Council are indicated by the letters ESC 
followed by the year membership expires. 


Nations which were at any time mem- 
bers of the League of Nations are indicated 
by the letters L; if they ceased to be mem- 
bers, this fact is indicated either by 
withdrew or erpelled. 


Economic 
Security and Social League 
Year Council Council of Nations 
Country admitted membership membership membership 
Afghanistan 1946 — —— L 
Argentina 1945 SC 1950 L 
Australia — — ESC 1951 L 
Belgium — Sc 1949 ESC 1949 L 
Bolivia 1943 — — L 
Brazil 1943 ——— ESC 1951 L (withdrew 1926) 
Byelorussia 1945 — ESC 1950 -_— 
Canada — SC 1950 ESC 1949 L 
Chile 1945 a ESC 1949 L (withdrew 1938) 
China — SC (permanent) ESC 1949 L 
Colombia 1943 Sc 1949 —- L 
Costa Rica — — — L (withdrew 1924) 
Cuba —- -_— —_— L 
Czechoslovakia — a — L (occupied 1939) 
Denmark 1945 — ESC 1951 L 
Dominican Republic noe — L 
Ecuador 1945 —— —- L 
Egypt ee = L 
El Salvador 1945 — — L (withdrew 1987) 
Ethiopia 1942 _— — L 
France 1944 SC (permanent) ESC 1949 L 
Greece ———= as SS L 
Guatemala — — —— L i 
Sheek AE = <i " (withdrew 1936) 
Honduras — — — L (withdrew 1936) 
Iceland 1946 a — ——— 
India — — — L 
Tran 1943 a — is 
Iraq 1943 — —— L 
Lebanon 1945 ——— ESC 1950 —. 
Liberia 1944 oe ——— L 
Luxembourg —— -— Ts 
Mezico 1942 ——— — L 
Netherlands — — ESC 1949 L 
New Zealand — — ESC 1950 L 
Nicaragua AES eR — L (withdrew 1936) 
Norway —- — SS ith 
Pakistan 1947 —— con ees eae, 
Panama — —— — L 
Paraguay 1945 — — 


L (withdrew 1937) 


rhe 57 ‘United Nations 


4 Year yee and Sonal League 
: 0) 
|. Country admitted membership Foi wate embers 
iePeru —-s 1945 a ESC 194 
Philippines 1942 —- — ae, pene. ihe 
Poland — — ESC 1951 L 
Saudi Arabia 1945 — we Sey ete 
Siam 1946 — saSty Paa(Mcccat 
South Africa — a — i ! 
Sweden 1946 — —. TS 
Syria 1945 Sc 1949 ——- — 
Turkey 1945 — ESC 1950 L 
Ukraine 1945 Sc 1949 —. — 
United Kingdom —. SC (permanent) ESC 1951 L ; 
U.S.S.R. — SC (permanent) ESC 1951 L (expelled 1939) 
United States SC (permanent) ESC 1950 
Uruguay 1945 a —- L 
Venezuela 1945 --— ESC 1950 L (withdrew 1938) 
Yemen 1947 —- — -_— 
Yugoslavia a — — L 
NONMEMBER NATIONS 
Country World War II status* League of Nations membership 
Albania E L (1939) 
Austria E L (1938) (assimilated by Germany) 
Bulgaria E L 
Eire N L 
Estonia 1) L 
Finland E L 
Germany E L (withdrew 1933) 
Hungary E L (withdrew 1939) 
Italy E L (withdrew 1937) 
Japan E L (withdrew 1933) 
Latvia ie) L 
Liechtenstein re) —— 
Lithuania Oo L 
Portugal N L 
Rumania E L 
Spain N L (1939) 
Switzerland N i 
Vatican City N mae 


*N—Neutral during war; E—Enemy; O—Occupied. 


Important Conferences of World War Il 


Date Place Participants Subject 
August 9-12, 1941 U.S.S. Augusta Roosevelt—Churchill Atlantic Charter 
Jan. 14-Feb. 26, 1943 Casablanca Roosevelt—Churchill Unconditional surren- 
der terms 

August 11-24, 1948 Quebec,Canada Roosevelt—Churchill War planning 

Nov. 22-26, 1943 Cairo, Egypt Roosevelt-Churchill- Decision to strip Ja- 
Generalissimo pan of all gains 
Chiang Kai-shek 

Nov. 26-Dec. 2, 1943 Teheran, Persia Roosevelt-Churchill- Planning the Euro- 
Stalin pean war 

Sept. 11-16, 1944 Quebec, Canada Roosevelt-Churchill— Speed defeat of Japan 
Eden and military and Germany 
stafis 

Feb. 7-12, 1945 Yalta, Crimea Roosevelt-Churchill_ Occupation of Ger- 
Stalin many and liberated 

people 

Apr. 25-June 26, 1945 San Francisco Representatives of 46 United Nations Char- 
nations ter 

June 26, 1945 San Francisco Representatives of 50 World Security Char- 
nations ter 

July 17-Aug. 2, 1945 Potsdam, Ger. Truman-—Attlee-Stalin The Hard Peace terms 


oa 


man person, in the equal rights of 
| and women and of nations large and 
all, and : 
‘o establish conditions under which jus- 
and respect for the obligations arising 
om treaties and other sources of inter- 
National law can be maintained, and 
To promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom, and 
for these ends 
To practice tolerance and live together 
in peace with one another as good neigh- 


_ To unite our strength to maintain inter- 


: bors, and 


hb national peace and security, and 


To insure, by the acceptance of princi- 


oa ples and the institution of methods, that 
armed force shall not be used, save in the 


+ 


*; 
” 
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common interest, and 


To employ international machinery for 
_ the promotion of the economic and social 


advancement of all peoples, have resolved 
_ to combine our efforts to accomplish these 
~ aims, 

"4 Accordingly, our respective governments, 


_ through representatives assembled in the 


city of San Francisco, who have exhibited 
their full powers found to be in good and 
due form, have agreed to the present 
Charter of the United Nations and do 
hereby establish an international organi- 
zation to be known as the United Nations. 


CHAPTER I 


Purposes and Principles 
Article 1 


The purposes of the United Nations are: 

1. To maintain international peace and 
security, and to that end: to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace, and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about 
by peaceful means, and in conformity with 
the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of interna- 
tional disputes or situations which might 
lead to a breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination of 
Peoples, and to take other appropriate 
measures to strengthen universal peace; 

3. To achieve international cooperation 
in solving international problems of an 
economic, social, cultural or humanitarian 


_ damental freedoms for all without 


tion as to race, sex, language or 
and 


these common ends. 


Article 2 


4 


4. To be a center for harmonizing the | 
actions of nations in the attainment of ‘ 


The organization and its members, in 


pursuit of the purpeses stated in Articie 1, 

shall act in accordance with the following 

principles: a 
1. The organization is based on the prin- 


ciple of the sovereign equality of all its 


members. 


2. All members, in order to ensure to all 
of them the rights and benefits resulting 
from membership, shall fulfill in good 
faith the obligations assumed by them in 
accordance with the present Charter. 

8. All members shall settle their inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means in 
such a manner that international peace 
and security, and justice, are not en- 
dangered. 

4. All members shall refrain in their in- 
ternational relations from the threat or 


use of force against the territorial integrity — 
or political independence of any state, or 


in any other manner inconsistent with the 
Purposes of the United Nations. 

5. All members shall give the United 
Nations every assistance in any action it 


takes in accordance with the present — 
Charter, and shall refrain from giving as- — 


sistance to any state against which the 
United Nations is taking preventive or en- 
forcement action. 


6. The organization shall ensure that 
States not members of the United Nations _ 


act in accordance with these principles so 
far as may be necessary for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. 
7. Nothing contained in the present 
Charter shall authorize the United Nations 
to intervene in matters which are essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state or shall require the members to 
submit such matters to settlement under 
the present Charter; but this principle 
shall not prejudice the application of en- 
forcement measures under Chapter VII. 


CHAPTER, II 


Membership 
Article 3 


The original members of the United Na-=_ 


tions shall be the states which, having 
participated in the United Nations Con. 
ference on International Organization at 


San Francisco, or have previously signed — 


t 
c 


ept the obligations contained in the 
sent Charter and, in the judgment of 

the organization, are able and willing to 

carry out these obligations. 

2. The admission of any such state to 

membership in the United Nations will be 

effected by a decision of the General As- 

sembly upon the recommendation of the 

Security Council. 


Article 5 


A member of the United Nations against 
which preventive or enforcement action 
has been taken by the Security Council 
may be suspended from the exercise of the 
rights and privileges of membership by 
the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. The 
exercise of these rights and privileges may 
be restored by the Security Council. 


Article 6 


A member of the United Nations which 
has persistently violated the principles 
contained in the present Charter may be 
expelled from the organization by the Gen- 
eral Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER III 


Organs 
Article 7 


1. There are established as the principal 
organs of the United Nations: A General 
Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic 

“and Social Council, a Trusteeship Council, 
an International Court of Justice and a 
Secretariat. 

2. Such subsidiary organs as may be 
found necessary may be established in ac- 
cordance with the present Charter. 


Article 8 


The United Nations shall place no re- 
strictions on the eligibility of men and 
women to participate in any capacity and 
under conditions of equality in its prin- 
cipal and subsidiary organs. 


CHAPTER IV 


The General Assembly 


Composition 
Article 9 


The General Assembly shall consist of 
all the members of the United Nations. 


questions or any matters within the sc 
of the present Charter or relating to the 
powers -and functions of any organs prc 
vided for in the present Charter, a1 

except as provided in Article 12, may make © 
recommendations to the members of the — 
United Nations or to the Security Council, 


ters. . 
Article 11 
# 


1. The General Assembly may consider ~ 
the general principles of cooperation in 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security, including the principles gov 
erning disarmament and the regulation o 
armaments, and may make recommenda- — 
tions with regard to such principles to — 
the members or to the Security Council or — 
to both. ee 

2. The General Assembly may discuss — 
any questions relating to the maintenance ~ 
of international peace and security brought Ke 
before it by any member of the United Na- 
tions, or by the Security Council, or by a 
state, which is not a member of the United _ 
Nations, in accordance with Article 35, 
Paragraph 2, and, except as provided in 
Article 12, may make recommendations 
with regard to any such questions to the 
state or states concerned or to the Security 
Council, or both. Any such question on — 
which action is necessary shall be referred — 
to the Security Council by the General — 
Assembly either before or after discussion. 

3. The General Assembly may call the 
attention of the Security Council to situa- 
tions which are likely to endanger inter- 
national peace and security. 

4. The powers of the General Assembly 
set forth in this Article shall not limit the 
general scope of Article 10. 
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Article 12 


1, While the Security Council is exercis- 
ing in respect of any dispute or situation 
the functions assigned to it in the present 
Charter, the General Assembly shall not 
make any recommendation with regard to 
that dispute or situation unless the Se- 
curity Council so requests. 

2. The Secretary-General, with the con- 
sent of the Security Council, shall notify 
the General Assembly at each session of 
any matters relative to the maintenance of 
international peace and security which are 
peing dealt with by the Security Council 
and shall similarly notify the General As- 
sembly, or the members of the United Na- 
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tions if the General Assembly is not in 
session, immediately the Security Council 
ceases to deal with such matters. 


Article 13 


1. The General Assembly shall initiate 
studies and make recommendations for 
the purpose of: 

(a) Promoting international cooperation 
in the political field and encouraging the 
progressive development of international 
law and its codification; 

(b) Promoting international coopera- 
tion in the economic, social, cultural, edu- 
cational and health fields and assisting in 
the realization of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion. 

2. The further responsibilities, functions 
and powers of the General Assembly with 
respect to matters mentioned in Paragraph 
1(b) above are set forth in Chapters IX 
and X. 


Article 14 


Subject to the provisions of Article 12, 
the General Assembly may recommend 
measures for the peaceful adjustment of 
any situation, regardless of origin, which 
it deems likely to impair the general wel- 
fare or friendly relations among nations, 
including situations resulting from a vio- 
lation of the provisions of the present 
Charter setting forth the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 


Article 15 


1. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider annual and special reports 
from the Security Council; these reports 
shall include an account of the measures 
that the Security Council has decided 
upon or taken to maintain international 
peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider reports from the other or- 
gans of the United Nations. 


Article 16 


The General Assembly shall perform 
such functions with respect to the inter- 
national trusteeship system as are assigned 
to it under Chapters XII and XIII, in- 
cluding the approval of the trusteeship 
agreements for areas not designated as 
strategic. 


Article 17 


1. The General Assembly shall consider 
and approve the budget of the organiza- 
tion. 

2. The expenses of the organization shall 
be borne by the members as apportioned 
by the General Assembly. 

3. The General Assembly shall consider 
and approve any financial and budgetary 
arrangements with specialized agencies re- 


ferred to in Article 57 and shall exami 
the administrative budgets of such s 


Voting 
Article 18 


1. Each member of the General Assembly 
shall have one vote. 
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2. Decisions of the General Assembly on — 


important questions shall be made by a 
two-thirds majority of the members pres- 


ent and voting. These questions shall in-— 


clude: recommendations with respect to 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the election of the non- 
permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil, and election of the members of the 
Economic and Social Council, the election 
of members of the Trusteeship Council in 
accordance with Paragraph 1(c) of Article 
86, the admission of new members to the 
United Nations, the suspension of the 
rights and privileges of membership, the 
expulsion of members, questions relating 
to the operation of the trusteeship system, 
and budgetary questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions, includ- 
ing the determination of additional cate- 
gories of questions to be decided by a two- 
thirds majority, shall be made by a ma- 
jority of the members present and voting. 


Article 19 


A member of the United Nations which 
is in arrears in the payment of its financial 
contributions to the organization shall 
have no vote in the General Assembly if 
the amount of its arrears equals or ex- 
ceeds the amount of the contributions due 
from it for the preceding two full years. 
The General Assembly may, nevertheless, 
permit such a member to vote if it is 


satisfied that the failure to pay is due to 


conditions beyond the control of the mem- 
ber, 


Procedure 


Article 20 


The General Assembly shall meet in 
regular annual sessions and in such special 
sessions as occasion may require. Special 
sessions shall be convoked by the Secre- 
tary-General at the request of the Security 
Council or of a majority of the members of 
the United Nations. 


Article 21 


The General Assembly shall adopt its 
own rules of procedure. It shall elect its 
president for each session. 


Article 22 


The General Assembly may establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems neces- 
sary for the performance of its functions. 
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nomic resources, the Security Council shall 
be responsible for formulating, with the — 
assistance of the Military Staff Committee, 
referred to in Article 47, plans to be sub- 
mitted to the members of the United Na- © 
tions for the establishment of a system for — 
the regulation of armaments. 


The Security Council 


Composition 
Article 23 
1. The Security Council shall consist of 


4 


‘eleven members of the United Nations. 


The Republic of China, France, the Union Voting 


of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the United States of America, 
shall be permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council. The General Assembly shall 


Article 27 
1. Each member of the Security Council 


shall have one vote. 


2. Decisions of the Security Council on 


elect six other members of the United Na- 
tions to be non-permanent members of 
the Security Council, due regard being 
specially paid, in the first instance to the 
contribution of members of the United 
Nations to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security and to the other 
purposes of the organization, and also to 
equitable geographical distribution. 

2. The non-permanent members of the 
Security Council shall be elected for a 
term of two years. In the first election of 
the non-permanent members, however, 
three shall be chosen for a term of one 
year. A retiring member shall not be 
eligible for immediate re-election. 


3. Each member of the Security Council 
shall have one representative. 


procedural matters shall be made by an 
affirmative vote of seven members. 


3. Decisions of the Security Council on 
all other matters shall be made by an af- 
firmative vote of seven members including 
the concurring votes of the permanent 
members; provided that, in decisions under 
Chapter VI and under Paragraph 3 of 
Article 52 a party to a dispute shall abstain 
from voting. 


Procedure 
Article 28 


1. The Security Council shall be so or- 
ganized as to be able to function con- 
tinuously. Each member of the Security 
Council shall for this purpose be repre- 
sented at all times at the seat of the or- 
ganization. 

2. The Security Council shall hold peri- 
odic meetings at which each of its mem- 
bers may, if it so desires, be represented 
by a member of the government or by some 
other specially designated representative. 

3. The Security Council may hold meet- 
ings at such places other than the seat 
of the organization as in its judgment 
will best facilitate its work. 


Article 29 


The Security Council may establish such 
subsidiary organs as it deems necessary 
for the performance of its functions. 


Article 30 


The Security Council shall adopt its 
own rules of procedure, including the 
method of selecting its president. 


Article 31 


Any member of the United Nations which 
is not a member of the Security Council 
may participate, without vote, in the dis- 
cussion of any question brought before 
the Security Council whenever the latter 
considers that the interests of that mem- 
ber are specially affected. 


Functions and Powers 
Article 24 


1. In order to insure prompt and effec- 
tive action by the United Nations, its mem- 
bers confer on the Security Council pri- 
mary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, and 
agree that in carrying out its duties under 
this responsibility the Security Council 
acts on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Se- 
curity Council shall act in accordance with 
the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. The specific powers granted to the 
Security Council for the discharge of these 
duties are laid down in Chapters VI, VII, 
VIII and XII. 

38. The Security Council shall submit 
annual and, when necessary, special re- 
ports to the General Assembly for its 
consideration. 


Article 25 


The members of the United Nations 
agree to accept and carry out the decisions 
of the Security Council in accordance with 


the present Charter. 
Article 26 


In order to promote the establishment 
and maintenance of international peace 
and security with the least diversion for 
armaments of the world’s human and eco- 


Article 32 
Any member of the United Nations which 


is not a member of the Security Council or 
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any state which is not a member of the 
United Nations, if it is a party to a dis- 
pute under consideration by the Security 
Council, shall be invited to participate, 
without vote, in the discussion relating to 
the dispute. The Security Council shall lay 
down such conditions as it deems just for 
the participation of a state which is not 
@ member of the United Nations. 


CHAPTER VI 


Pacific Settlement of Disputes 
Article 33 


1. The parties to any dispute, the con- 
tinuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security, shall, first of all, seek a solution 
by negotiation, inquiry, mediation, con- 
ciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, 
resort to regional agencies or arrange- 
ments, or other peaceful means of their 
own choice, 


2. The Security Council shall, when it 
deems necessary, call upon the parties to 
settle their dispute by such means. 


Article 34 


The Security Council may investigate 
any dispute, or any situation which might 
lead to international friction or give rise 
to a dispute, in order to determine whether 
the continuance of the dispute or situation 
is likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 


Article 35 


1, Any member of the United Nations 
may bring any dispute or any situation of 
the nature referred to in Article 34 to the 
attention of the Security Council or of the 
General Assembly, 


2. A state which is not a member of the 
United Nations may bring to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council or of the Gen- 
eral Assembly any dispute to which it is a 
party if it accepts in advance, for the pur- 
poses of the dispute, the obligations of 
pacific settlement provided in the present 
Charter. 


8. The proceedings of the General As- 
sembly in respect of matters brought to its 
attention under this Article will be subject 
to the provisions of Articles 11 and 12. 


Article 36 


1. The Security Council may, at any 
stage of a dispute of the nature referred to 
in Article 33 or of a situation of like na- 
ture, recommend appropriate procedures 
or methods of adjustment. 


2. The Security Council should take into 
consideration any procedures for the set- 
tlement of the dispute which have already 
been adopted by the parties. 


3. In making recommendations unde 
this Article the Security Council shoul 
also take into consideration that legal dis 
putes should as a general rule be referre 
by the parties to the International Co 
of Justice in accordance with the provi 
sions of the statute of the Court. 


Article 37 


1. Should the parties to a dispute of the 
nature referred to in Article 33 fail to 
settle it by the means indicated in that 
Article, they shall refer it to the Security 
Council. 


2. If the Security Council deems that 
the continuance of the dispute is in fact 
likely to endanger the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security, it shall de- 
cide whether to take action under Article 
36 or to recommend such terms of settle- 
ment as it may consider appropriate. 


Article 38 


Without prejudice to the provisions of 
Articles 33 to 37 the Security Council may, 
if all the parties to any dispute so request, 
make recommendations to the parties with 
a view to a pacific settlement of the dis- 
pute, 


CHAPTER VII 


Action with Respect to Threats to the 
Peace, Breaches of the Peace, and Acts 
ef Aggression 


Article 39 


The Security Council shall determine 
the existence of any threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace, or act of aggression 
and shall make recommendations, or de- 
cide what measures shall be taken in ac- 
cordance with Articles 41 and 42, to main- 
tain or restore international peace and 
security. 


Article 40 


In order to prevent an aggravation of the 
situation, the Security Council may, be- 
fore making the recommendations or de- 
ciding upon the measures provided for in 
Article 39, call upon the parties con- 
cerned to comply with such provisional 
measures as it deems necessary or desir- 
able. Such provisional measures shall be 
without prejudice to the rights, claims, or 
position of the parties concerned. The Se- 
curity Council shall duly take account of 


failure to comply with such provisional 
measures. 


Article 4] 


The Security Council may decide what 
measures not involving the use of armed 
force are to be employed to give effect 


i its decisions, and it may call upon 
members of the United Nations to apply 
Such measures. These may include com- 
plete or partial interruption of economic 
relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 
graphic, radio, and other means of com- 
munication, and the severance of diplo- 
matic relations. 


Article 42 


Should the Security Council consider 
that measures provided for in Article 41 
would be inadequate, or have proved 
to be inadequate, it may take such action 
by air, sea or land forces as may be neces- 
Sary to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. Such action may in- 
clude demonstrations, blockade, and other 
operations by air, sea or land forces of 
members of the United Nations. 


Article 43 


1. All members of the United Nations, 
in order to contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, un- 
dertake to make available to the Security 
Council, on its call and in accordance with 
@ special agreement or agreements, armed 
forces, assistance, and facilities, including 
rights of passage, necessary for the purpose 
of maintaining international peace and 
security. 

2. Such agreement or agreements shall 
govern the numbers and types of forces, 
their degree of readiness and general lo- 
cation, and the nature of the facilities and 
assistance to be provided. 


3. The agreement or agreements shall 
be negotiated as soon as possible on the 
initiative of the Security Council. They 
shall be concluded between the Security 
Council and members or between the Se- 
curity Council and groups of members 
and shall be subject to ratification by the 
signatory states in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes, 


Article 44 


When the Security Council has decided 
to use force it shall, before calling upon 4 
member not represented on it to provide 
armed forces in fulfillment of the obliga- 
tions assumed under Article 43, invite that 
member, if the member so desires, to par- 
ticipate in the decisions of the Security 
Council concerning the employment of 
contingents of that member’s armed forces. 


Article 45 


In order to enable the United Nations to 
take urgent military measures, members 
shall hold immediately- available national 
air force contingents for combined inter- 
national enforcement action. The strength 
and degree of readiness of these con- 
tingents and plans for their combined ac- 
tion shall be determined, within the limits 
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laid down in the special agreement or 
agreements referred to in Article 48, by 
the Security Council with the assistance of 
the Military Staff Committee. 


Article 46 


Plans for the application of armed force 
shall be made by the Security Council 
with the assistance of the Military Staff 
Committee. 


Article 47 


1. There shall be established a Military 
Staff Committee to advise and assist the 
Security Council on all questions relating 
to the Security Council’s military require- 
ments for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, the employment 
and command of forces placed at its dis- 
posal, the regulation of armaments, and 
possible disarmament, 


2. The Military Staff Committee shall 
consist of the Chiefs of Staff of the per- 
manent members of the Security Council 
or their representatives. Any member of 
the United Nations not permanently rep- 
resented on the Committee shall be in- 
vited by the Committee to be associated 
with it when the efficient discharge of the 
Committee’s responsibilities requires the 
participation of that member in its work. 

8. The Military Staff Committee shall be 
responsible, under the Security Council, 
for the strategic direction of any armed 
forces placed at the disposal of the Se- 
curity Council. Questions relating to the 
command of such forces shall be worked 
out subsequently. 

4, The Military Staff Committee, with 
the authorization of the Security Council 
and after consultation with appropriate 
regional agencies, may establish regional 
subcommittees. 


Article 48 


1. The action required to carry out the 
decisions of the Security Council for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security shall be taken by all the members 
of the United Nations, or by some of them, 
as the Security Council may determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out 
by the members of the United Nations di- 
rectly and through their action in the ap- 
propriate international agencies of which 
they are members. 


Article 49 
The members of the United Nations shall 
join in affording mutual assistance in 
carrying out the measures decided upon 
by the Security Council. 


Article 50 


If preventive or enforcement measures 
against any state are taken by the Se- 
curity Council, any other state, whether a 
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member of the United Nations or not, 
which finds itself confronted with special 
economic problems arising from the carry- 
ing out of those measures shall have the 
right to consult the Security Council with 
regard to a solution of those problems. 


| Article 51 


Nothing in the present Charter shall 
impair the inherent right of individual 
or collective self-defense, if an armed 
attack occurs against a member of the 
United Nations, until the Security Council 
has taken the measures necessary to main- 
tain international peace and _ security. 
Measures taken by members in the exer- 
cise of this right of self-defense shall be 
immediately reported to the Security Coun- 

cil and shall not in any way affect the 
authority and responsibility of the Se- 
curity Council under the present Charter 
to take at any time such action as it 
deems necessary in order to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Regional Arrangements 


Article 52 


1. Nothing in the present Charter pre- 
cludes the existence of regional arrange- 
ments or agencies for dealing with such 
matters relating to the maintenance of 
international peace and security as are 
appropriate for regional action, provided 
that such arrangements or agencies and 
their activities are consistent with the 
purposes and principles of the organiza- 
tion. 


2. The members of the United Nations 
entering into such arrangements or con- 
stituting such agencies shall make every 
effort to achieve pacific settlement of local 
disputes through such regional arrange- 
ments or by such regional agencies before 
referring them to the Security Council. 


8. The Security Council shall encourage 
the development of pacific settlement of 
local disputes through such regional ar- 
rahngements or by such regional agencies 
either on the initiative of the states con- 
cerned or by reference from the Security 
Council. 


4, This Article in no way impairs the 
application of Articles 34 and 35. 


Article 53 


1. The Security Council shall, where ap- 
propriate, utilize such regional arrange- 
ments or agencies for enforcement action 
under its authority. But no enforcement 
action shall be taken under regional ar- 
rangements or by regional agencies with- 
out the authorization of the Security 
Council, with the exception of measures 
against any enemy state, as defined in Para- 
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suant to Article 107, or in regional ar-) — 
rangements directed against renewal of| — 
aggressive policy on the part of any suc. 
state, until such time as the organizatio 
may, on request of the governments con 
cerned, be charged with the responsibility 
for preventing further aggression by such 
a state, 


2. The term enemy state as used in Para- 
graph 1 of this Article applies to any 
state which during the second World War 
has been an enemy of any signatory of the 
present Charter. 


Article 54 


The Security Council shall at all times 
be kept fully informed of activities under- 
taken, or in contemplation, under regional 
arrangements or by regional agencies for 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 


CHAPTER IX 


International Economic and Social 
Cooperation 


Article 55 


With a view to the creation of conditions 
of stability and well-being which are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determi- 
nation of peoples, the United Nations shall 
promote: 


(a) Higher standards of living, full em- 
ployment, and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development; 


(b) Solutions of international economic, 
social, health, and related problems; and 
international cultural and educational co- 
operation; and 


(c) Universal respect for, and obsery- 
ance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, Sex, language, or religion. 


Article 56 


All members pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action in cooperation 
with the organization for the achievement 
of the purposes set forth in Article 55. 


Article 57 


1. The various specialized agencies, 
established by inter-governmental agree- 
ment and having wide international re- 
sponsibilities, as defined in their basic in- 
struments in economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health and related fields, shall 
be brought into relationship with the 
United Nations in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 63. 


2. Such agencies thus brought into rela- 
tionship with the United Nations are 


— 


Article 58 


_ The organization shall make recommen- 


dations for the coordination of the poli- 


cies and activities of the specialized agen- 


cies. 
Article 59 


The organization shall, where appropri- 
ate, initiate negotiations among the states 
concerned for the creation of any new 
specialized agencies required for the ac- 
complishment of the purposes set forth 
in Article 55. 


Article 60 


Responsibility for the discharge of the 
functions of the organization set forth in 
this Chapter shall be vested in the General 
Assembly and, under the authority of the 
General Assembly, in the Economic and 
Social Council, which shall have for this 
purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X, 


CHAPTER X 


Economic and Social Council 
Composition 
Article 61 


1. The Economic and Social Council 
shall consist of eighteen members of the 
United Nations elected by the General 
Assembly. 

2. Subject to the provisions of Para- 
graph 8, six members of the Economic and 
Social Council shall be elected each year 
for a term of three years. A retiring mem- 
ber shall be eligible for immediate re- 
election. 

3. At the first election, eighteen mem- 
bers of the Economic and Social Council 
shall be chosen. The term of office of six 
members so chosen shall expire at the end 
of one year, and of six other members at 
the end of two years, in accordance with 
arrangements made by the General As- 
sembly. 

4. Each member of the Economic and 
Social Council shall have one representa- 
tive. 

Functions and Powers 
Article 62 


1. The Economic and Social Council may 
make or initiate studies and reports with 
respect to international economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health, and related 
matters and may make recommendations 
with respect to any such matters to the 
General Assembly, to the members of the 
United Nations, and to the specialized 
agencies concerned. 

2. It may make recommendations for 
the purpose of promoting respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all. 


8. It may prepare draft conventions for 
submission to the General Assembly, with 
respect to matters falling within its com- 
petence. 


4. It may call, in accordance with the 
rules prescribed by the United Nations, 
international conferences on matters fall- 
ing within its competence. 


Article 63 


1. The Economic and Social Council may 
enter into agreements with any of the 
agencies referred to in Article 57, defining 
the terms on which the agency concerned 
shall be brought into relationship with 
the United Nations. Such agreements shall 
be subject to approval by the General As- 
sembly, 

2. It may coordinate the activities of the 
specialized agencies through consultation 
with and recommendations to such agen- 
cies and through recommendations to the 
General Assembly and to the members of 
the United Nations. 


Article 64 


1. The Economic and Social Council may 
take appropriate steps to obtain regular 
reports from the specialized agencies. It 
may make arrangements with the mem- 
bers of the United Nations and with the 
specialized agencies to obtain reports on 
the steps taken to give effect to its own 
recommendations and to recommendations 
on matters falling within its competence 
made by the General Assembly. 

2. It may communicate its observations 
on these reports to the General Assembly. 


Article 65 
The Economic and Social Council may 
furnish information to the Security Coun- 
cil and shall assist the Security Council 
upon its request. 


Article 66 

1. The Economic and Social Council shall 
perform such functions as fall within its 
competence in connection with the carry- 
ing out of the recommendations of the 
General Assembly. 

2. It may, with the approval of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, perform services at the re- 
quest of members of the United Nations 
and at the request of the specialized agen- 
cies. 

3. It shall perform such other functions 
as are specified elsewhere in the present 
Charter or as may be assigned to it by the 
General Assembly. 


Voting 
Article 67 


1. Each member of the Economic and 
Social Council shall have one vote. 
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up commissions in economic and so- 
fields and for the promotion of human 
» and such other commissions as 
e required for the performance of its 


Article 69 


ite any member of the United Nations 
participate, without vote, in its de- 
erations on any matter of Particular 
concern to that member. 
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Article 70 


Sele geet 
_ The Economic and Social Council may 
make arrangements for representatives of 
the specialized agencies to participate, 
without vote, in its deliberations and in 
_ those of the commissions established by it, 
y and for its representatives to participate 
in the deliberations of the specialized 
- agencies, 


Article 71 


_ The Economic and Social Council may 
make suitable arrangements for consulta- 
tion with non-governmental organizations 
which are concerned with matters within 
its competence. Such arrangements may 

_ be made with international organizations, 
and, where appropriate, with national or- 
ganizations after consultation with the 
member of the United Nations concerned, 


Article 72 


1. The Economic and Social Council 
Shall adopt its own rules of procedure, in- 
cluding the method of selecting its presi- 
dent, 


2. The Economic and Social Council 
shall meet as required in accordance with 
its rules, which shall include provision 
for the convening of meetings on the re- 
quest of a majority of its members. 


CHAPTER XI 


Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 


Article 73 


Members of the United Nations which 
have or assume responsibilities for the 
administration of territories whose peo- 
ples have not yet attained a full measure 
of self-government recognize the principle 
that the interests of the inhabitants of 
these territories are Paramount, and ac- 
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(a) To insure, with due respect for t 
culture of the peoples concerned, their 
litical, economic, social, and education: 


advancement, their just treatment, and 


their protection against abuses; 


(b) To develop self-government, to take _ 


due account of the political aspirations of 
the peoples, and to assist them in the 
progressive development of their free po- 
litical institutions, according to the par- 
ticular circumstances of each territory and 
its peoples and their varying stages of ad- 
vancement; 

(c) To further international peace and 
security; 

(d) To promote constructive measures 
of development, to encourage research, and 
to cooperate with one another and, when 
and where appropriate, with specialized 
international bodies with a view to the 
practical achievement of the social, eco- 
nomic and scientific purposes set forth in 
this Article; and 

(e) To transmit regularly to the Secre- 
tary-General for information purposes, 
subject to such limitation as security and 
constitutional considerations may require, 
Statistical and other information of a 
technical nature relating to economic, so- 
cial, and educational conditions in the 
territories for which they are respectively 
responsible other than those territories to 
which Chapters XII and XIII apply. 


Article 74 


Members of the United Nations also 
agree that their policy in respect of the 
territories to which this Chapter applies, 
no less than in respect of their metropoli- 
tan areas, must be based on the general 
principle of good-neighborliness, due ac- 
count being taken of the interests and 
well-being of the rest of the world in so- 
cial, economic and commercial matters. 


CHAPTER XII 


International Trusteeship System 


Article 75 


The United Nations shall establish under 
its authority an international trusteeship 
system for the administration and super- 
vision of such territories as may be placed 
thereunder by Subsequent individual 
agreements. These territories are herein- 
after referred to as trust territories, 


Article 76 


The basic objectives of the. trusteeship 
system in accordance with the purposes 
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d educational advancement of 


abitants of the trust territories, 
their progressive development toward 
f-sovernment or independence as may 


‘be appropriate to the particular circum- 


. 


: 


tances of each territory and its peoples 
and the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned, and as may be pro- 


vided by the terms of each trusteeship 


agreement; 

(c) To encourage respect for human 
rights and for fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language or religion, and to encourage 
recognition of the interdependence of the 
peoples of the world; and 

(d) To insure equal treatment in so- 
cial, economic and commercial matters 
for all members of the United Nations and 
their nationals, and also equal treatment 
for the latter in the administration of 
justice, without prejudice to the attain- 
ment of the foregoing objectives, and sub- 
ject to the provisions of Article 80. 


Article 77 


1. The trusteeship system shall apply to 
such territories in the following categories 
as may be placed thereunder by means of 
trusteeship agreements: 

(a) Territories now held under mandate; 

(b) Territories which may be detached 
from enemy states as a result of the sec- 
ond World War; and 

(c) Territories voluntarily placed under 
the system by states responsible for their 
administration. 

2. It will be a matter for subsequent 
agreement as to which territories in the 
foregoing categories will be brought under 
the trusteeship system and upon what 
terms. 


Article 78 


The trusteeship system shall not apply 
to territories which have become members 
of the United Nations, relationship among 
which shall be based on respect for the 
principle of sovereign equality. 


Article 79 


The terms of trusteeship for each terri- 
tory to be placed under the trusteeship 
system, including any alteration or amend- 
ment, shall be agreed upon py the states 
directly concerned, including the manda- 
tory power in the case of territories held 
under mandate by 4 member of the United 
Nations, and shall be approved as provided 
for in Articles 83 and 85. 


- 


) and 81, placing 


until such agreements have been 
cluded, nothing in this Chapter shal 
construed in or of itself to alter in 
manner the rights whatsoever | 
states or any peoples or the terms of e 
ing international instruments to w. 
members of the United Nations may 
spectively be parties. gate’ 
2. Paragraph 1 of this Article shall n¢ 
be interpreted as giving grounds for dela) 
or postponement of the negotiation a 
conclusion of agreements for placing ma 
dated and other territories under the tru 
<a ag system as provided for in Articl 
T; ; 


Article 81 


The trusteeship agreement shall in each 
case include the terms under which the 
trust territory will be administered and 
designate the authority which will exer- 
cise the administration of the trust terri- 


tory. Such authority, hereinafter called 


the administering authority, may be one 
or more states or the organization itself. ~ 


Article 82 Chay 


There may be designated, in any trustee- 


ship agreement, a strategic area or areas — 


which may include part or all of the trust 
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territory to which the agreement applies, — 


without prejudice to any special agree- 
ment or agreements made under Article 43. 


Article 83 
1. All functions of the United Nations 


: 


relating to strategic areas, including the © 


approval of the terms of the trusteeship 
agreements and of their alteration or 


amendment, shall be exercised by the Se- — 


curity Council. 
2. The basic objectives set forth in Ar- 


ticle 76 shall be applicable to the people — 


of each strategic area. 


3. The Security Council shall, subject to 


the provisions of the trusteeship agree- 


ments and without prejudice to security 
considerations, avail itself of the assistance 


of the Trusteeship Council to perform 
those functions of the United Nations 
under the trusteeship system relating to 
political, economic, social and educational 
matters in the strategic areas. 


Article 84 
It shall be the duty of the administer- 
ing authority to insure that the trust ter- 
ritority shall play its part in the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. 
To this end the administering authority 
may make use of volunteer forces, facili- 
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ties, and assistance from the trust terri- 
tory in carrying out the obligations 
toward the Security Council undertaken 
in this regard by the administering author- 
ity, as well as for local defense and the 
maintenance of law and order within the 
trust territory. 


Article 85 


1. The functions of the United Nations 
with regard to trusteeship agreements for 
all areas not designated as strategic, in- 
cluding the approval of the terms of the 
trusteeship agreements and of their altera- 
tion or amendment, shall be exercised by 
the General Assembly. 


2. The Trusteeship Council, operating 
under the authority of the General As- 
sembly, shall assist the General Assembly 
in carrying out these functions. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Trusteeship Council 


Composition 
Article 86 


1. The Trusteeship Council shall consist 
of the following members of the United 
Nations: 


(a) Those members administering trust 
territories; 


(b) Such of those members mentioned 
by name in Article 23 as are not ad- 
ministering trust territories; and 


(c) As many other members elected for 
three-year terms by the General Assembly 
as may be necessary to insure that the 
total number of members of the Trustee- 
ship Council is equally divided between 
those members of the United Nations 
which administer trust territories and 
those which do not, 


2. Each member of the Trusteeship 
Council shall designate one specially quali- 
fied person to represent it therein. 


Functions and Powers 
Article 87 


The General Assembly and, under its 
authority, the Trusteeship Council, in 
carrying out their functions, may: 


(a) Consider reports submitted by the 
administering authority; 


(b) Accept petitions and examine them 
in consultation with the administering 
authority; 


(c) Provide for periodic visits to the re- 
spective trust territories at times agreed 
upon with the administering authority; 
and 


(d) Take these and other actions in con- 


formity with the terms of the trusteeship 
agreements. 


Article 88 ie 
te 


The Trusteeship Council shall formula’ 3 
@ questionnaire on the political, economic, — 
social and educational advancement of the — 
inhabitants of each trust territory, and 
the administering authority for each trust 
territory within the competence of the 
General Assembly shall make an annual 
report to the General Assembly upon the ~ 
basis of such questionnaire, 


Voting 
Article 89 


1. Each member of the Trusteeship 
Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council 
shall be made by a majority of the mem- 
bers present and voting. 


Procedure 
Article 90 


1. The Trusteeship Council shall adopt 
its own rules of procedure, including the 
method of selecting its president. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as 
required in accordance with its rules, 
which shall include provision for the con- 
vening of meetings on the request of a 
majority of its members. 


Article 91 


The Trusteeship Council shall, when 
appropriate, avail itself of the assistance 
of the Economic and Social Council and 
of the specialized agencies in regard to 
matters with which they are respectively 
concerned. 


CHAPTER XIV 


The International Court of Justice 


Article 92 


The International Court of Justice shall 
be the principal judicial organ of the 
United Nations, It shall function in ac- 
cordance with the annexed statute, which 
is based upon the statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice and 
forms an integral part of the present Chap- 
ter, 

Article 93 


1. All members of the United Nations are 
ipso facto parties to the statute of the 
International Court of Justice. 

2. A state which is not a member of the 
United Nations may become a party to the 
statute of the International Court of Jus- 
tice on conditions to be determined in 
each case by the General Assembly upon 
ra Tecommendation of the Security Coun- 
cil. 

Article 94 


1. Each member of the United Nations 
undertakes. to comply with the decision of 
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ae International Court of Justice in any 
ase to which it is a party. 

2. If any party to a case fails to perform 
he obligations incumbent upon it under 
» judgment rendered by the Court, the 
other party may have recourse to the 
Security Council, which may, if it deems 
jecessary, make recommendations or de- 
side upon measures to be taken to give 
Sffect to the judgment. 


Aiticle 95 


Nothing in the present Charter shall 
prevent members of the United Nations 
from entrusting the solution of their dif- 
ferences to other tribunals by virtue of 
mgreements already in existence or which 
may be concluded in the future. 


Article 96 


1. The General Assembly or the Security 
Council may request the International 
Court of Justice to give an advisory opinion 
on any legal question. 

2. Other organs of the United Nations 
and specialized agencies which may at any 
time be so authorized by the General As- 
sembly, may also request advisory opinions 
of the Court on legal questions arising 
within the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 


The Secretariat 


Article 97 


The Secretariat shall comprise a Secre- 
tary General and such staff as the organi- 
gation may require. The Secretary Gen- 
eral shall be appointed by the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council. He shall be the chief 
administrative officer of the organization. 


Article 98 


The Secretary General shall act in that 
capacity in all meetings of the General 
Assembly, of the Security Council, of the 
Economic and Social Council and of the 
Trusteeship Council, and shall perform 
such other functions as are entrusted to 
him by these organs. The Secretary Gen- 
eral shall make an annual report to the 
General Assembly on the work of the or- 
ganization. 

Article 99 


The Secretary General may bring to the 
attention of the Security Council any 
matter which in his opinion may threaten 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

Article 100 


1. In the performance of their duties the 
Secretary General and the staff shall not 
seek or receive instructions from any 
government or from any other authority 
external to the organization. They shall 
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refrain from any action which might reflect 


on their position as international officials — 


responsible only to the organization. ‘ 
2. Each member of the United Nations 
undertakes to respect the exclusively in- 
ternational character of the responsibili- 
ties of the Secretary General and the staff, 
and not to seek to influence them in the 
discharge of their responsibilities. 


Article 101 


1. The staff shall be appointed by the 
Secretary General under regulations estab- 
lished by the General Assembly. 

2. Appropriate staffs shall be perman- 
ently assigned to the Economic and So- 
cial Council, the Trusteeship Council, and, 
as required, to other organs of the United 
Nations. These staffs shall form a part of 
the Secretariat. 

3. The paramount consideration in the 
employment of the staff and in the de- 
termination of the conditions of service 
shall be the necessity of securing the 
highest standards of efficiency, compe- 
tence and integrity. Due regard shall be 
paid to the importance of recruiting the 
staff on as wide a geographical basis as 
possible. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


Article 102 


1. Every treaty and every international 
agreement entered into by any member of 
the United Nations after the present Char- 
ter comes into force shall as soon as POS= 
sible be registered with the Secretariat 
and published by it. 

2. No party to any such treaty or inter- 
national agreement which has not been 
registered in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Paragraph 1 of this Article may 
invoke that treaty or agreement before any 
organ of the United Nations. 


Article 103 


In the event of a conflict between the 
obligations of the members of the United 
Nations under the present Charter and 
their obligations under any other inter- 
national agreement, their obligations un- 
der the present Charter shall prevail. 


Article 104 


The organization shall enjoy in the ter- 
ritory of each of its members such legal 
capacity as may be necessary for the 
exercise of its functions and the fulfillment 
of its purposes. 


Article 105 


1. The organization shall enjoy in the 
territory of each of its members such 
privileges and immunities as are necessary 
for the fulfillment of its purposes. 
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dations with a view to determin- 
tails of the application of Para- 
d 2 of this Article or may pro- 
ventions to the members of the 
Nations for this purpose. 


CHAPTER XVII 


~s 


ransitional Security Arrangements 

ae fey O Article 106 

ending the coming into force of such 
ial agreements referred to in Article 
as in the opinion of the Security Coun- 
| enable it to begin the exercise of its 
esponsibilities under Article 42, the par- 
to the Four-Nation Declaration, 
igned at Moscow, Oct. 30, 1943, and 
‘France, shall, in accordance with the pro- 
isions of Paragraph 5 of that Declaration, 
consult with one another and, as occasion 
requires, with other members of the 
_ United Nations with a view to such joint 
B aotien on behalf of the organization as 
_ may be necessary for the purpose of main- 
Ws taining international peace and security. 
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Article 107 


_ Nothing in the present Charter shall in- 
validate or preclude action in relation to 


z 


any state which during the second World 

_ War has been an enemy of any signatory 

_ to the present Charter, taken or authorized 

as a result of that war by the govern- 

ments having responsibility for such ac- 
tion, 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Amendments 


Article 108 


_ Amendments to the present Charter shall 

come into force for all members of the 
United Nations when they have been 
adopted by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members of the General Assembly and 
ratified in accordance with their respec- 
tive constitutional processes by two-thirds 
of the members of the United Nations, in 
cluding all the permanent members of 
the Security Council. 


Article 109 


1. A general conference of the members 
of the United Nations for the purpose of 
reviewing the present Charter may be held 
at a date and place to be fixed by a two- 
thirds vote of the members of the Gen- 
€ral Assembly and by a vote of any seven 
members of the Security Council. Each 
member of the United Nations shall have 
one vote in the conference, 


he General Assembly may make 


_Mmembers of the United 
cluding the permanent me 

Security Council. a Pobee 
3. If such a conference has not been 
held before the tenth annual session of | 
the General Assembly following the coming © 
into force of the present Charter, the 
proposal to call such a conference shall be 
placed on the agenda of that session of 3 
the General Assembly, and the conference 4 
shall be held if so decided by a majority — 
vote of the members of the General As- 4 
sembly and by a vote of any seven mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Ratification and Signature 
Article 110 , 


1. The present Charter shall be ratified 4 
by the signatory states in accordance with ~ 
their respective constitutional processes. 

2. The ratifications shall be deposited 
with the Government of the United States © 
of America, which shall notify all the 
Signatory states of each deposit as well as 
the Secretary General of the organization | 
when he has been appointed, \s 

8. The present Charter shall come into 
force upon the deposit of ratifications by — 
the Republic of China, France, the Union 9 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 3 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern — 
Ireland, and the United States of America, ~ 
and by a majority of the other signatory 
states. A protocol of the ratifications de- 
posited shall thereupon be drawn up by 
the Government of the United States of 
America which shall communicate copies 
thereof to all the signatory states. 

4. The states signatory to the present — 
Charter which ratify it after it has come ~ 
into force will become original members 
of the United Nations on the date of the 
deposit of their respective ratifications. 
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Article 111 


The present Charter, of which the _ 
Chinese, French, Russian, English and 
Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall 
remain deposited in the archives of the 
Government of the United States of 
America. Duly certified copies thereof shall 
be transmitted by that Government to the 
Governments of the other signatory states. 

In faith whereof the representatives of 
the Governments of the United Nations 
have signed the present Charter. 

Done at the city of San Francisco the 
twenty-sixth day of June, one thousand 
nine hundred and forty-five, Rie 
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N. Delegation Heads 


+ eS 

.FGHANISTAN: Abdol Hamid Aziz, Perm. 

Rep. to U. N.; 2001 Twenty-fourth St., 

_N.W., Washington, D. C. 

ARGENTINA: José Arce, Perm. Rep. to 

-U. N.; Empire State Building, Rooms 
6224-5, N. Y. C. 


AUSTRALIA: Col. W. R. Hodgson, Minister 
in Charge of Mission to U. N.; Empire 
State Building, Room 4510, N. Y. C. 

BELGIUM: Fernand Van Langenhove, 
Perm. Rep. to U. N.; 630 Fiith Ave., 
Room 3001, N. Y. C. 

30LIVIA: Eduardo Anze Matienzo, Perm. 
Rep. to U. N.; 10 Rockefeller Plaza, Room 
620) N.oy..C. 

3RAZIL: Joao Carlos Muniz, Acting Rep. to 
U. N.; 350 Fifth Ave., Room 6005, N. Y. C. 

BYELORUSSIAN S. S. R.: No Perm. Rep.; 
Foreign Minister, Kuzma V. Kisselev; 
care Perm. Del. of U. S. S. R. to U. N., 
100 West 88th St., N. Y. C. 

CANADA: Gen. Andrew G. L. McNaughton, 
Perm. Del. to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission; 620 Fifth Ave., Room. 510, 
Nov. C. 

CHILE: Hernan Santa Cruz, Perm. Rep. to 
U.N.; 350 Fifth Ave., Room 6002, N. Me @. 


CHINA: Dr. T. F. Tsiang, Acting Rep. to 
Security Council; Empire State Bldg., 
Room 6301, N. ¥. C. 

COLOMBIA: Alfonso Lopez, Perm. Rep. to 
U. N.; 350 Fifth Ave., Room 6223, N. Y. C. 


COSTA RICA: No Perm. Rep., Francisco 
de Paula Gutierrez, Ambassador to the 
United States; care office of Costa Rican 
Embassy, 2112 S St., Washington, D. C. 

CUBA: Guillermo Belt, Perm. Rep. to U. N.; 
care office of Cuban Embassy, 2630 Six- 
teenth St., Washington, D. Cc. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Jan Papanek, Perm. 
Rep. to U. N.; 1775 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


DENMARK: William Borberg, Perm. Rep. 
to U. N.; 502 Park Ave., Room 1002, 
REE VCs: 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: May HenriquezZ 


Urena, Perm. Rep. to U. N.; 8 East 63rd 
St. Nay. C. 

ECUADOR: José A. Correa, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of Perm. Del.; Empire State Bldg., 
Room 6219, N. Y. C. 

EGYPT: Mahmoud Bey Fawzi, Perm. Rep. 
to U. N.; Empire State Bldg., Room 6201, 
NEEEEC. 

EL SALVADOR: No Perm. Del.; Hector 
David Castro, Ambassador to the United 
States; care Consulate General of El 
Salvador, 270 Broadway, N. NENG 

ETHIOPIA: No Perm. Rep.; Aklilou Abte 
Wold, Vice-Minister Foreign Affairs; care 
Office of Ethiopian Legation, 2134 Kalo- 
rama Road, Washington, D. C. 
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Delegation Heads 


to United Nations 


FRANCE: Alexandre Parodi, Perm. Rep. to 
U. N.; 4 East 79th St., N. Y. C. 

GREECE: Alexis Kyrou, Perm. Rep. to 
U. N.; Hotel Sherry Netherlands, Suite 
704, N. Y. C. 


GUATEMALA: No Perm. Rep.; Jorge Gar- 
cia Granados, Ambassador to the United 
States; care Consulate General of Guate- 
mala, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 


HAITI: No Perm. Rep.; Joseph D. Charles, 
Ambassador to the United States; care 
Consulate General of Haiti, 90 Broad St., 
Noy. Ci 

HONDURAS: No Perm. Rep.; Tiburcio 
Carias, Jr.; care Consulate General of 
Honduras, 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. C. 

ICELAND: Thor Thors, Perm. Rep. to U. N.; 
care Office of Legation of Iceland, 909 
Sixteenth St., Washington 6, D. C. 

INDIA: P. P. Pillai, Minister, Rep. to 
U.N.; 350 Fifth Ave., Room 6212, N. ¥. Cc. 


IRAN: Nasrollan Entezam, Perm. Rep. to 
U. N.; care Consulate General of Iran, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, Room 3028, N. Y. C. 


IRAQ: No Perm. Rep.; General Noury As- 
Said; care Consulate General of Iraq, 36 
Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 

LEBANON: No Perm. Rep.; Camille Cha- 
moun, Minister of Interior; care Con- 
sulate General of Lebanon, 121 Hast 69th 
‘Str Nien ytGe 

LIBERIA. No. Perm. Rep.; Secretary of 
State, Gabriel L. Dennis; care Consulate 
General of Liberia, 25 Beaver St., N. Y.C. 

LUXEMBURG: No. Perm. Rep.; Joseph 
Bech, Foreign Minister; care Consulate 
General of Luxemburg, 441 Lexington 
Ayes IN on wer G 

MEXICO: Luis Padilla Nervo, Perm. Rep.; 
Empire State Bldg., Room 6003, N. Y. C. 


NETHERLANDS: J. W. M. Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Perm. Rep. to U. N.; 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, Room 301, N, Y. C. 


NEW ZEALAND: No, Perm. Rep.; Sir Carl 
A. Berendsen, Minister to the U. S.; care 
Consulate General of New Zealand, Em- 
pire State Bldg., Room 6004, N. Y. C. 

NICARAGUA: No Perm. Rep.; Guillermo 
Sevilla Scasa, Ambassador to the United 
States; care Consulate General of Nica- 
ragua, RKO Bildg., 1270 Ave. of the 
Americas, N. Y. C. 

NORWAY: Finn Moe, Perm. Rep. to the 
U.N.; 350 Fifth Ave., Room 6228, N. Y. C. 

PANAMA: Roberto de la Guardia, Perm. 
Rep. to U. N.; care Consulate General of 
Panama, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Room 
1936, N. Y. C. 

PARAGUAY: No Perm. Rep; Guillermo 
Encisco, Ambassador to U. S.; care Office 
of Embassy of Paraguay, 5500 Sixteenth 
St., Washington, D. C. 


PERU: Carlos Holguin de Lavelle, Perm. 
Rep. to U. N.; Empire State Bldg., Room 
6207, N. Y. C. 

PHILIPPINES: Carlos P. Romulo, Perm. 
Rep. to U. N.; Empire State Bldg., Room 
6231, N. Y. C. 

POLAND: Oscar Lange, Perm. Rep. to U. N.; 
151 East 67th St., N. Y. C. 

SAUDI ARABIA: No, Perm. Rep.; Foreign 
Minister, Amir Al Saud; care Office of 
Legation of Saudi Arabia, 2800-C Wood- 
land Dr., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SIAM; Prince Wan Waithayakon, Perm. 
Rep. to U. N.; care Office of Siamese Em- 
bassy, 2300 Kalorama Rd., Wash., D. C. 

SWEDEN: Gunnar Hagglof, Perm. Rep. to 
U. N.; 604 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 

SYRIA: Paris El Khouri, Perm. Rep. to 
U. N.; care Consulate General of Syria, 
Empire State Bldg., Room 4203; N.2¥. C. 


TURKEY: Selim Sarper, Perm. Rep. to 
U. N.; Hotel Sherry Netherlands, Rooms 
1704-5, N. Y. C. 
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UKRAINIAN S. S. R.: No Perm. Rep. 
Foreign Minister, Dmitri Z. Manuilsk 
care Perm. Del. of U. S. S. R. to ¢ 
United Nations, 
Ma: 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Harry T. 
Andres, Perm. Rep. to U. N.; care Con- 
sulate General of the Union of South 


Africa, 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


UNITED KINGDOM: Sir Alexander Cado-~- 
gan, Perm. Rep. to U. N.; Empire State 


Bldg., 61st Floor, N. Y. C. 


100 West 88th St., 


UNITED STATES: Warren R. Austin, Perm. 


Rep. to U. N.; 2 Park Avenue, N. Y. ©, 


URUGUAY: Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, 


Perm. Rep. to U. N.; Hotel Brittany, 
55 East 10th St., Room 1506, N. Y. C, 


U.S. S. R.: Andrei A. Gromyko, Perm. Rep. — 


to U. N.; 100 West 88th St., N. Y. C. 
VENEZUELA: Carlos Eduardo Stolk, Perm. 


Rep. to U. N.; Empire State Bldg, Room _ 


6232, N. Y. C. 


YUGOSLAVIA: Joza Vilfan, Perm. Rep. to — 


U. N.; 854 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C, 


Judges of the International Court of Justice 
(The Hague, The Netherlands) 


Dr. J. G. Guerrero (El Salvador), 
President 

Dr. A. Alvarez (Chile) 

Dr. J. Azevedo (Brazil) 


H. E, Dr. Abdel Hamid Badawi Pasha (Egypt) 


Professor Jules Basdevant (France) 
Lic. I. Fabela Alfaro (Mexico) 
The Honorable G. H. Hacworth CUBS As) 


Dr. M. Hsu (China) 

Dr. H. Klaestad (Norway) 

Professor S. B. Krylov (U. S. 8. R.) 
Sir Arnold D. McNair (U. K.) 

Mr. J. E. Read (Canada) 

Dr. C. De Visscher (Belgium) 

Dr. Bogdan Winiarski (Poland) 

Dr. M. Zoricic (Yugoslavia) 


Member States of UNESCO 


Australia 


Denmark Lebanon Philippine Republic 
Belgium Dominican Republic Liberia Poland 
Bolivia Ecuador Luxemburg Saudi Arabia 
Brazil Egypt Mexico Syria 
Canada France Netherlands Turkey 
China Greece New Zealand United Kingdom 
Cuba Haiti Norway The United States 
Czechoslovakia India Peru Venezuela 
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The International Bank 


The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development was planned at a 
conference in Bretton Woods, New Hamp- 
shire, in July 1944. It came into being at 
Savannah, Georgia, in March 1946, Eugene 
Meyer of Washington, D, C., a banker and 


newspaper publisher, was chosen its first 
president. 


The purpose of the bank, as envisioned 
at Bretton Woods, is to help war-stricken 
nations to get back on their feet economi- 


cally by lending them money; and also to 
help build up undeveloped countries. 


The bank’s third-quarter, 1947, statement 
for the period ending September 30, re- 
vealed a balance of approximately $480 
Million available for new loans. The sub- 
scribed capital stock increased by $200,- 
600,000 as the result of subscriptions of 
Shares by Australia and Paraguay. U. S. 
dollars available to the Bank also increased 
in this period to produce the balance, 
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‘United Nations 


- In his second annual report Trygve Lie, 
Secretary General of the United Nations, 
mentioned “a basic political situation which 
minderlies and affects all international 
political, economic and social activity.” He 
did not specify what this situation was, 
put everyone knew what he meant. The 
“situation” was the tension between the 
Soviet Union and the Western powers. 


This basic friction haunted the United 
Nations in almost every department 
‘throughout 1947. It gave rise to long, 
acrimonious arguments in the Security 
Council. In some instances it effectively 
paralyzed Council action. 


THE GREEK CASE 


One problem in which the Council found 
itself powerless to act decisively was that 
of Greece and her relations with her 
northern neighbors, Albania, Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria. The three northern neighbors 
were Communist-dominated. Greece was 
not; she was the only Balkan state remain- 
ing outside the Soviet orbit. Her elected 
government was conservative; and at the 
top was the King. 


For many months Greece had been 
struggling against bands of armed rebels 
conducting guerrilla warfare in the north- 
ern part of the country against government 
forces. The rebels were leftists—not all 
Communists, but predominantly under 
Communist leadership. On Dec. 3, 1946, 
Greece made a formal complaint to the 
Security Council. She charged that the 
Greek rebels in the north were being aided 
by Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria; that 
arms were being supplied to them; that 
the rebels were being allowed to operate 
from bases within the neighbor countries. 
Moreover, Greece said the aid was being 
furnished to the rebels with the purpose 
of splitting off part of northern Greece, 
chiefly in Macedonia, and setting it up as 
a separate Communist puppet state. 


The Security Council put the topic on 
its agenda, and it became a source of con- 
troversy during most of 1947. 


The Council’s first step was to establish, 
on Dec. 19, 1946, a commission of investi- 
gation to go to Greece and find out about 
the alleged border violations. Each of the 
eleven nations on the Council was repre- 
sented on the investigating commission— 
that is, Britain, France, Russia, China, 
and the United States (the Big Five per- 
manent members); and the non-permanent 
members, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Co- 
lombia, Poland and Syria. 
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THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


The commission spent about two months 
in Greece, then went to Geneva, Switzer- 
land, to write its verdict. On Council in- 
structions, the commission left a subsidiary 
group behind in Greece to watch for 
possible border violations. 


On May 23, 1947, the investigating com- 
mission reached its decisions. By a vote of 
8 to 2 the majority ruled that Albania, 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria were, in fact, 
guilty of aiding the Greek guerrillas; that 
Yugoslavia, in particular, had encouraged 
a separatist movement in northern Greece. 
Soviet Russia and Poland dissented from 
this opinion; they held Greece’s northern 
neighbors blameless and attributed the 
whole trouble to the “reactionary” char- 
acter of the Greek government. France 
abstained from voting. On the next part 
of the verdict France joined the majority 
in ruling that the Greek border troubles 
were a threat to peace, and that any 
further interference should be considered 
an act of aggression to be dealt with by the 
Security Council. The commission recom- 
mended that a long-term United Nations 
border patrol be established to see that Al- 
pania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria ceased 
helping the Greek rebels. Again dissenting 
votes came from Russia and Poland. 


The Security Council began debate June 
27 on the report of its Greek investigating 
commission. After more than a month of 
argument the Council took a decisive vote 
on July 29. It was on a United States reso- 
lution to accept the commission’s verdict; 
and to set up the recommended U. N. 
porder patrol. Nine nations on the Council 
voted in favor. Russia voted no. And since 
each member of the Big Five has the right 
to veto any important Council decision, 
the resolution was lost. 


Two more attempts were made to bring. 
about Council action. A United States 
resolution proposed ordering Albania. 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria to stop helping 
the Greek guerrillas. A somewhat milder 
Australian resolution called upon all four 
nations to negotiate a settlement of their 
differences. Nine Council members voted 
for both these resolutions; only Russia 
and Poland opposed them. But Russia’s 
veto was sufficient to kill them. 


The Council found itself face-to-face 
with the fact that it could take no action 
about the Greek border trouble. 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 


Egypt, which is a member of the United: 
Nations, made formal complaint to the 
Security Council on July 11 that the pres- 
ence of British troops on its territory, and. 


of Africa, south of Egypt, and is nearly 
_ three times its size; its population is pri- 
_ marily Arab in the north and Negroid in 
_ the south. It is rich in cotton, livestock 
and minerals, and it controls one head- 
_ water of the Nile. A hostile government in 
_ the Sudan could, said the Egyptians, cut 
off the flow of the Nile and ruin Egypt. 


‘The British military occupation of Egypt 
_ began in 1882, and while England since has 
_ Tecognized its independence, strong British 
influence in its affairs has persisted. Be- 
_ fore the British arrived, the Sudan had 
been conquered and ruled by Egypt. The 
: Sudanese revolted in the 1880’s, and it was 
; 


not until 1898 that the British armies 
under Lord Kitchener were able to re- 
_ conquer the region. Then the British agreed 
_ on joint Anglo-Egyptian rule of the Sudan 
—a condominium. Actually, British admin- 
istrators have prevailed. 


et England and Egypt signed in 1936 a 
treaty of friendship running until 1956. 
Under it the British were allowed to Keep 
troops there to guard the Suez Canal; and 
the joint rule of the Sudan was continued. 
In presenting its appeal to the Security 

_ Council, Egypt said the 1936 treaty was 
inconsistent with the United Nations Char- 
ter and should be abrogated. 


The British argued that the U.N. had no 
right to abrogate a voluntary treaty of long 
standing, and that Egypt should honor it. 
The British were willing to withdraw troops 
from Egypt; and, in fact, had done so to a 
large extent. The main issue was the 
Sudan. Egypt wanted absolute control of 
it. The British wanted to continue the 
condominium to prepare the Sudanese for 
self-government, giving them the eventual 
right to choose their own future status. 
That is, the Sudan might later choose 
some form of association with Egypt, or 
total independence. 


The debate went on in the Security 
Council during August, to the accompani- 
ment of protest riots in Egypt. The Soviet 
Union and her friend Poland supported the 
Egyptian demands. Other Council members 
were in a quandry. Brazil suggested that 
the Council send the dispute back to Eng- 
land and Egypt for new negotiations, with 
the request that they report progress. 


THE ALBANIAN CASE 


The Corfu Channel is a narrow water- 
way close to the coast of Albania, It is a 
recognized course for ships of all nations, 
and many had used it since the channel 
had been swept of mines after the war. 


] sk oI , alth i 
were entirely peaceful. 
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On October 22, 1946, two British d 
troyers were sailing through Corfu C 
nel when they hit mines. One ship wa 
total loss, the other badly damaged; 
sailors were killed, and 42 injured. Brita’ Oo 
immediately protested to Albania, but got 
no satisfaction. British minesweepers found 
other mines in the channel; and, accord-— 
ing to the British, there was unmistakable 
evidence that the mines were recently — 
laid, not left over from the war. a 


Britain carried the case to the Security 
Council. She did not accuse Albania flatly 
of having laid the mines; but she did say 
Albania must have had knowledge of them, — 
and therefore bore responsibility. Britain 
asked the Security Council to instruct Al-_ 
bania to make restitution. Albania denied | 
all guilt. : 

On Feb. 27 the Council named a sub- 5 
committee of three, composed of repre- — 
sentatives of Australia, Colombia and Po- 
land, to examine the evidence and report. — 
The report, on March 15, pointed toward 
partial Albanian guilt; the Polish repre- 
Sentative dissented. Ten days later the — 
Council voted 7 to 2 in favor of a British 
resolution charging Albania with knowl- q 
edge of the minefield. Russia used the — 
veto to kill the resolution and protect her — 
small friend, Albania, from censure, ‘ 


Finding itself thus blocked, the Council 
voted on April 9 to ask England and Al- © 
bania to take their Corfu Channel dispute — 
to the International Court of Justice at 
the Hague. This time Russia refrained 
from using the veto; she merely abstained 
from voting. 3 


THE INDONESIAN CASE 


At midnight on Sunday, July 20, the 
Netherlands military forces in Java opened 
an offensive against the native Indonesians. 
The Dutch described it as “police action,” 
but the operation had the earmarks of 
warfare. 

The situation in Jaya had been pre- 
carious ever since the war ended, for the 
Indonesians were determined to end Dutch 
rule. For months they fought the British, 
who were the first to land after the 
Japanese surrender, and later the Dutch. 
An Indonesian Republic was proclaimed. 


After long negotiations, the Dutch 
granted de facto recognition to the In- 
donesian Republic in March, 1947, at 
Cheribon, Java. The agreement called for 
establishing, by Jan. 1, 1949, a Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union, with each partner hay- 
ing equal status under the Dutch crown. 
A truce in the fighting was called for; and 
negotiations continued in Tegard to an in- 
terim regime to function until 1949, Here 
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hostilities immediately. This was the Coun- 
sil’s first action under Chapter VII of the 
Charter, which authorizes strong measures. 


Both the Dutch and the Indonesians 
said they would obey the Council and stop 
Michting. But to make a truce effective 
was not easy. Soldiers on one side would 
fire, and the other side would answer. Be- 
fore long the shooting resumed on a wide- 
spread scale. 


Debate continued in the Security Council 
on the next step. The Netherlands (speak- 
ing before the Council, but not a member 
of it) opposed any Council action, saying 
the dispute was a domestic matter in which 
the U.N. had no right to intervene. Eng- 
land, France and Belgium—all colonial 
powers who might find their own colonial 
troubles hauled before the U.N. some day 
—sided with the Netherlands. They op- 
posed the order to cease hostilities in Java, 
put refrained from killing it with a veto. 


Russia, which did not mind seeing some- 
body else’s empire in hot water, argued 
that the Council should take charge of the 
Dutch-Indonesian dispute and appoint a 
commission to settle it. 

Russia’s proposal of a commission re- 
ceived a favorable vote of 7 to 2 in the 
Council on Aug. 25. The two who voted 
against it were France and Belgium. The 
negative vote of France constituted a veto, 
so the proposal was Killed. England and 
China were the abstainers in this voting. 

Finding itself once more heading into a 
paralyzing deadlock, the Council took three 
compromise steps: 

1. It reiterated its order of Aug. 1 that 
both sides cease firing. 

2. It offered its “good offices” to bring 
the Dutch and the Indonesians together 
for further negotiation 

3. It asked the career consuls in Batavia, 
the Dutch-held capital of Java, to inquire 
into the situation and report. The six 
career consuls in Batavia represented Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, China, England, France, 
and the United States. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The U.N. Charter gives the Security 
Council the authority to recommend to the 
General Assembly what new nations may 
be admitted to membership. In practice 
this has meant that any one of the Big 
Five permanent members of the Council 
could, by exercising its veto power, black- 
ball an applicant. 


large Moslem state born of t 
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m | vere admitte 1e U 
successful two were > 


India; and Yemen, the tiny Moslem 
at the southwestern tip of Arabia. The 
in their favor was unanimous. __ 
In the cases of the ten unsucce 
applicants, the familiar division bet 
the Soviets and the West cropped 
Neither camp was eager for the other 
obtain additional voting strength in th : 
U.N. by bringing in smaller states whose 
yotes might be subject to influence. __ 
The voting on unsuccessful applicants 
for U.N. membership was as follows: 
EIRE, TRANS-JORDAN and PORTUGAL 
—Barred by Soviet vetoes on Aug. 18. In 
each case nine Council members voted in 
favor of admission; and Poland abstained. 
ALBANIA and the MONGOLIAN PEO- 
PLE’S REPUBLIC—Applications defeated, — 
on Aug. 18, for lack of majority. Only 
Russia, Poland and Syria voted in favor. 
Opposed were the United States, England, ie 
Australia and Belgium. Abstaining were — 
Brazil, China, Colombia and France. . 
Five former enemy states were voted 
upon Aug. 21, with none admitted: 
ITALY—Barred by Soviet veto. Nine 
Council members in favor; Poland abstain-— 
ing. 
AUSTRIA—Barred by Soviet veto. Hight 
for; France and Poland abstaining. igs 
HUNGARY—Defeated for lack of ma- — 
jority. Syria for; U. S. against; others ab- 
staining. dt ae 
None — 


RUMANIA—Defeated. Syria for; 
against; all others abstaining. 

BULGARIA—Defeated. Syria for; U. S. 
against; others abstaining. 


THE VETO 


From the very beginning of the United 
Nations in the San Francisco organizing 
conference of 1945, the medium-sized and 
smaller nations resented and fought against 
one provision of the Charter which gave 
the so-called veto privilege to the Big Five 
permanent members of the Security Coun- — 
cil. 

The veto privilege meant that any one 
of the Big Five could kill any “substantive” 
action of the Council by voting no. The 
theory was that the Big Five had to act 
unanimously on any question involving 
world peace. On a “procedural” question, 
unanimity was not required, and there was 
no single-nation veto privilege. The Charter 
did not define what constituted a “pro- 
cedural” as contrasted with a “substan- 
tive” question. 

Informally, the Big Five agreed at the 
San Francisco conference that they would 
be conservative in exercising the veto 
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privilege. It was tacitly understood that 
the veto would be reserved for cases in 
which a big nation felt that its vital in- 
terests would be gravely imperiled by a 
Council action. 

In 1946 Russia used the veto nine times. 
To the medium and smaller nations this 
seemed excessive and unnecessary—the very 
blocking tactic about which they had wor- 
ried. Therefore, the General Assembly 
voted in December, 1946, to ask the Secur- 
ity Council to find a formula by which it 
would reduce the use of the veto. The 
Assembly vote was 36 to 6. 

The Council postponed considering the 
matter until late in August, 1947, just be- 
fore the Assembly was to meet again. The 
iscussion accomplished nothing and the 
opie was pigeon-holed. 


ARMAMENTS 
e broad subject of the world’s arma- 


1) Control of atomic energy 
dred unusual means of mass des- 
; 2) Regulation of the more famil- 
jar (conventional) weapons, such as war- 
ships and airplanes; and 3) Creation of a 
United Nations military organization—a 
world police force. 

Category No. 1 included not only atomic 
bombs, but also the use of radioactive 
material in any form; also the use of poison 
chemicals or deadly germs. In the course 
of the year’s discussions, the United States 
insisted upon keeping Category No. 1 en- 
tirely separate from Category No. 2, the 
conventional weapons. The United States 
felt that the two categories could not be 
lumped together in a loose system of inter- 
national promises; the Soviet Union, on 
the other hand, was inclined to merge the 
two categories and exchange general in- 
formation. 

The United States wondered whether 
Russia was using the popular topic of dis- 
armament as a lever to pry up atomic 
information. Russia, for its part, accused 
the United States of sabotaging the whole 
cause of world disarmament by refusing to 
throw all weapons into a common pool of 
discussion. 


Apart from this basic disagreement, 
there were other points of difference in all 


three categories which made impossible any 
substantial progress. 


ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL 


On the last day of 1946 the Atomic 
Energy Commission submitted its report to 
the Security Council. The report embodied 
in all essentials the control plan originally 
suggested by the United States. Ten nations 
voted in favor of this Teport, but Russia 
abstained. 

In the course of the year’s debate, the 
lines were drawn Clearly between what 
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Russia wanted in the way of atomic con 
trol, as contrasted with the ideas of th 
United States, supported by the other nin 
nations making up the overwhelming ma: 
jority of the Council. The fundamenta 
points of difference were these: 

1. Russia wanted first to outlaw atomic 
bombs by treaty, next to destroy existins 
bombs, and finally to set up an Inter. 
national agency. The United States thought 
this order of events endangered our safety 
We wanted to set up an ironclad inter- 
national control agency first—and then 
dispose of our bombs. 

2. The United States and the majority of 
the Council wanted the operation and 
Management of atomic activities to be 
placed in the hands of an international 
agency. Russia insisted that each nation be 
allowed to conduct its own atomic activi- 
ties. Apparently Russia feared that she 
might be outvoted in an international] 
atomic agency, and thus her own atomic 
developments might be curbed by a ma- 
jority that was unfriendly to her. Both 
sides agreed in principle on setting up an 
international system of inspection to make 
certain that no country diverted fissionable 
materials from mines or plants into bomb- 
making. Russia, however, wanted to limit 
the scope of the inspections, whereas the 
United States wanted the international 
inspectors to look at everything they pos- 
sibly could. But above all, the United States 
felt that an inspection system, no matter 
how comprehensive, could not guarantee 
safety from atomic bombs unless atomic 
energy development were placed in the 
hands of an international agency, rather 
than in the hands of each nation, as Rus- 
sia demanded. 

3. If an international atomic agency 
were set up, and then the inspectors caught 
some nation making bombs on the sly— 
what would happen next? The United 
States, and the Council majority, said that 
punishment for violations should be speci-. 
fied in advance in the atomic treaty, an 
should be instant and automatic in case 
a violation was discovered. Russia said no; 
the meting out of punishment should be 
made subject to the veto privilege resting 
with each of the Big Five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. In other 
words, to take a purely hypothetical ex- 
ample, if China were caught in a violation, 
China could prevent the other nations 
from doing anything about it. 

Confronted by these vast differences be- 
tween the views of Russia and those of 
the Council majority, the U.N. Atomic 
Energy Commission wondered what to do 
next. It decided to go ahead and work out 
details of the control plan which the ma- 
jority favored. Six groups of experts were 
appointed to this task, and they worked 
for three months on it. But no Russian par- 
ticipated in this formulation of specific 
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posals. The deadlock hung heavy over 
.. Way project, and no solution was in 


- CONVENTIONAL DISARMAMENT 


A United Nations Commission for Con- 
sntional Armaments came into existence 
m Feb. 13, 1947. Its task was to find a 
sasis for limiting the armies, navies and 
ir forces of the world. Desultory dis- 
missions were held in the next few months, 
‘ut they were mostly concerned with mat- 
srs of procedure—that is, how to approach 
he task. The commission had not come 
0 grips with the heart of the problem by 
Ihe time the General Assembly met in the 
‘utumn. 


WORLD POLICE FORCE 


The United Nations Charter contem- 
lated the establishment of a U.N. mili- 
ary force, to which each nation able to 
lo so would make contributions in the 
orm of troops, planes, warships, or, in the 
-ase Of small countries, bases of opera- 
jon. Generals and admirals of the Big 
Mive have conferred about this project in- 
ermittently for two years, and have not 
made any major progress. 

The basic trouble was the deep suspicion 
sxisting between the Soviets and the West. 
More specifically, Russia insisted that each 
sf the Big Five (England, France, China, 
Russia and the United States) should make 
sxactly equal contributions to the pro- 
posed U.N. military force. This would mean 
that China, which has virtually no Ca- 
pacity to produce airplanes or warships, 
would have to contribute the same number 
of planes and ships as the United States. 
If this equality of contribution were to 
prevail, there would be no planes or ships 
in the U.N. force in the foreseeable future. 

The United States (again supported by a 
non-Soviet majority) put forward a dif- 
ferent idea. Each of the Big Five, we sug- 
gested, might contribute according to his 
means. For instance, China and Russia 
might contribute soldiers, because they 
are rich in manpower. The United States 
might contribute heavily in planes and 
tanks, because of our industrial power. 
England might specialize in warships, be- 
cause of her deep naval know-how. 

Here again, the deadlock hung heavy. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The broad task of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil is to keep an eye on the administration 
of colonial areas by imperial powers. 

The Trusteeship Council held its first ses- 
sion at Lake Success, beginning March 26, 
1947. The members included five nations 
which already had offered to put colonial 
areas under trusteeship. These “aqaminister- 
ing authorities” were Australia, Belgium, 
France, New Zealand and England. Also 
on the council were China, the United 


States and the Soviet Union, which were 
entitled to membership by reason of their 
permanent seats on the Security Council. 
The other two elected members were Iraq 
and Mexico. One member, Russia, took no 
part in the session. 

Most of the territories which were under 
League of Nations mandate have now been 
placed under its successor, the UN. 
trusteeship system. The notable exceptions 
are Palestine and Southwest Africa. The 
Union of South Africa wanted to annex 
outright the latter territory, but the Gen- 
eral Assembly frowned on that idea. 

At its first meeting the Trusteeship 
Council drew up its rules, including a 
procedure for receiving petitions from the 
inhabitants of trusteed regions. By this 
means the natives could make their voice 
heard if they had grievances. The council 
also worked out a questionnaire to be sent 
to administering nations with a view to 
finding out whether they were dealing with 
the native peoples in a wise and helpful 
manner. 

The United States offered to put former 
Japanese mandated islands—the Marshalls, 
Marianas and Carolines: ninety-eight is- 
jands with a population of some 48,000— 
under the trusteeship of the Security 
Council, rather than under that of the 
Trusteeship Council. The reason was that 
the United States regarded these conquered 
islands as strategic areas, and desired full 
freedom of control over them. If the areas 
were under the technical supervision of 
the Security Council, the United States 
could exercise its privilege of vetoing any 
unwanted intervention by the U.N. 

On April 2 the Security Council unani- 
mously approved the United States trus- 
teeship arrangement. The United States 
was authorized to establish bases in the 
trust territory, to station forces there, and 
to exclude United Nations investigators 
from any part of the area at any time. 


SUBSIDIARY AND ALLIED U.N. AGENCIES 


The Economic and Social Council ended 
its fifth session at Lake Success on Aug. 17 
and adjourned until Feb. 2, 1948. Plans 
were completed for two international con- 
ferences—one on trade and employment 
at Havana beginning Novy. 21; and one on 
freedom of information, scheduled for 
March 23, 1948 at Geneva. Plans were 
adopted for U.N. machinery to receive 
complaints about the suppression of 
human rights from private individuals and 
organizations anywhere in the world. 
Russian opposition was voted down. Plans 
were approved for a U.N. appeal to every 
one in the world to give one day’s pay or 
its equivalent for undernourished children 
everywhere. 

The International Refugee Organization 
was established to care for the world’s 


1,200,000 refugees and displaced persons. 
It went into operation July 1 when the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration ended its operation. The 
LR.O. at that time had been joined by 
twenty nations, pledging two-thirds of its 
$151,060,000 budget. The United States 
joined, pledging 45.75 percent of the 
budget. 


The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (known as the 
World Bank) made its first loan in May, 
1947—$250,000,000 to France. The bank put 
on the market two issues of its securities, 
aggregating that amount, and they were 
oversubscribed by investors in half a day. 


The International Court of Justice was 
inaugurated in April, 1946, at the Hague, 
in the Netherlands. The first case brought 
before it concerned the dispute between 
England and Albania over the mines which 
British destroyers hit in Corfu Channel. 
The fifteen judges of the court expected to 
reach a decision in this case early in 1948. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
(SPECIAL SESSION) 


A special session of the United Nations 
General Assembly convened on April 28 at 
the request of Great Britain to consider 
the problem of Palestine. 


The problem had its origins 2,500 years 
ago when the Jews were dispersed from 
Palestine. They began going back to the 
Holy Land in the 1880s, and since then 
there has been a rising conflict. for posses- 
sion between the Jews and the Arabs. At 
the time of World War I, the British 
promised the Jews a national homeland in 
Palestine. The country was placed under 
British mandate by the League of Nations, 
and Jewish immigration increased greatly. 
The Arabs became alarmed lest the Jews 
should eventually outnumber them. Yield- 
ing to Arab wishes, the British restricted 
Jewish immigration to 1,500 a month. 


In 1947 there were 630,000 Jews in 
Palestine and some 1,200,000 Arabs. The 
Zionists demanded that the British allow 
unlimited Jewish immigration and land 
purehase in Palestine. The Zionists also 
asked that Palestine be made a Jewish 
commonwealth. The Arabs bitterly opposed 
the Zionist demands for unlimited immi- 
gration and for governmental independ- 
ence. The Arabs wanted an independent 
state of their own. 
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The situation was complicated by the 
fact that the world’s richest oil deposits 
lay in Arab lands (chiefly Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia) not far from Palestine. I¢f the 
Arabs were antagonized to the point of 
fanatic hostility, the oil rights might van- 
ish from English and American hands. On 
the other hand, there was much world 


sympathy for the Jewish claim to Palestine. — 


And the problem was kept vividly before 
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the world’s attention through the unceas- — 


ing strife of Jews vs. British in the Holy 
Land. 


In asking for the special General As- 


sembly session that began April 28, Eng- 
land was asking for the world’s advice as 
to what to do about her Palestine man- 
date. The Assembly appointed a committee 
of inquiry, on which were members from 
Australia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guate- 
mala, India, Iran, the Netherlands, Peru, 
Sweden, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. The Big 
Five nations were not directly represented. 


The committee went to Palestine to con- 
duct its inquiry on the spot. Palestine 
Arabs boycotted the committee. A subcom- 
mittee also visited displaced persons camps 
in Europe which sheltered Jews who 
yearned to get to Palestine. 


On Aug. 31, a seven-nation majority of 
the committee recommended that Palestine 
be removed from British administration 
two years from now and be divided into 
an Arab state and a Jewish state, each 
independent politically. The two states, 
however, would have to create an economic 
union to manage common tariffs, common 
currency, joint operation of transportation, 
and general economic development. 


The Jews would receive a little more 
than half of Palestine under the com- 
mittee proposal; and the Arabs the rest. 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem would be in- 
ternationalized under a U.N. trusteeship. 
During the two-year interim period the 
committee recommended that 150,000 Jews 
be admitted to Palestine. After that, the 
Jews could control their own immigration 
in their own state. 


The minority report of the committee 
Was signed by India, Iran and Yugoslavia. 
(Australia signed neither report.) The 
minority was much more favorable to the 
Arab cause. It proposed a federalized Pales- 
tine composed of two semi-autonomous 
states under a central government in which 
both Jews and Arabs would participate. 
The constitution would be adopted by a 
majority vote in all Palestine, which 
would give the deciding voice to the nu- 
merically stronger Arabs. 


When the regular session of the General 
Assembly met on Sept. 15, both Soviet Rus- 
sia and the United States came out in favor 
of the principle of partitioning Palestine, 
as had been recommended by the majority 
of the committee. 


(REGULAR SESSION) 


The second annual session of the General 
Assembly opened in New York on Sept. 15, 
1947, and promptly became the new battle- 
ground in the verbal warfare between the 
United States and Russia, 


Ail fifty-seven members of the United 
Nations are represented in the Assembly, 
and each has one vote. The Assembly has 
mo power to command any nation to do 
anything. It can only make recommenda- 


_ tions—by a two-thirds vote, free of the 


veto—and thus mobilize the moral force 
_ of world opinion. 

The policy of the United States, as out- 
lined to the Assembly by Secretary Mar- 
shall, was to bring before it some of the 
topics with which the Security Council 
failed to deal successfully; also to enlarge 
the prestige and activities of the Assembly. 
' Altogether the Assembly placed on its 
agenda for consideration about sixty 
problems, The major ones were these: 


The "Little Assembly" 


The United States advocated that the 
Assembly set up an “Interim Committee 
on Peace and Security,” on which every 
member of the U. N. would be repre- 
sented. It would serve throughout the year 
to consider “situations and disputes im- 
pairing friendly relations.” Through this 
device the Assembly would, in effect, be in 
session all the time, ready to deal with 
problems as they arose, instead of meeting 
only once a year. 

Russia opposed this suggestion, calling it 
“an ill-conceived scheme to substitute 
and by-pass the Security Council.” 


Reform of the Veto 


The United States advocated that the 
Big Five veto privilege in the Security 
Council be drastically restricted. The Big 
Five nations would not be permitted to 
veto applications for membership in the 
U. N. under this proposal. Nor could they 
‘veto Council action toward the peaceful 
settlement of disputes under Chapter VI 
of the Charter. They would retain their 
veto privilege only in cases where the 
Council deemed it necessary to exert pres- 
sure of some sort on an offending nation. 

By mid-October Russia had used the veto 
twenty-two times. Nearly all of those 
vetoes would have been impossible under 
the new rule proposed by Secretary Mar- 
shall. Russia opposed the suggestion. 


U. S. ""Warmongering"™ 


On Sept. 18, Andrei Y. Vishinsky, speak- 
ing for Russia, charged that “warmongers” 
within the United States were instigating 
a third world war. These warmongers, he 
said, included American “capitalist mo- 
nopolies”—industrial, banking and finan- 
cial groups; also some organs of the press; 
also some prominent individuals. He 
named Senators Brien McMahon and C. 
Wayland Brooks; Representative Charles 
A. Eaton, and George H. Earle, former 
Minister to Hungary; Virgil Jordan, presi- 
dent of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, and John Foster Dulles, a member 
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of the U. S. delegation to the Assembly. 
Among the business firms named by Vi- 
shinsky were du Pont, Monsanto Chemical, 
Westinghouse, General Electric and Stand- 
ard Oil. 

Vishinsky said the Soviet Union was the 
target. of all this alleged war-inciting 
propaganda. He demanded that the Gen- 
eral Assembly adopt a resolution con- 
demning “criminal propaganda of a new 
war,” and adopt another resolution urging 
“the governments of all countries on pain 
of criminal punishment to prohibit war 
propaganda in any form and take measures 
for the prevention and suppression of war 
propaganda as a socially dangerous ac- 
tivity threatening the vital interests and 
welfare of the peace-loving nations.” 

The United States replied that the So- 
viet charges were fantastic; and that Rus- 
sia’s resolution should be discarded com- 
pletely as a menace to freedom of speech. 

A compromise resolution, put forward 
by Australia, Canada and France, was 
unanimously adopted by the Assembly’s 
political committee. It requested member 
nations to promote friendly relations by 
all available means of publicity and propa- 
ganda; and to encourage the dissemination 
of information expressing “the undoubted 
desire of all peoples for peace.” 


The Greek Case 


The failure of the Security Council to 
take action about threats to the peace in 
the Balkans already has been discussed in 
this article. When the Assembly met, the 
United States asked it to take over where 
the Council left off. 

The wishes of the United States were, in 
the main, granted by the Assembly, acting 
through its Political and Security Com- 
mittee, which includes all member nations, 
A series of resolutions were adopted which 
did the following things: 1.) Asked Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania to settle 
their troubles in a peaceful way. 2.) Asked 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania to cease 
giving help to Greek guerrilla rebels. 3.) 
Established a special U. N. commission to 
operate in the Balkans and observe whether 
the first two requests were carried out. 

Russia fought these resolutions, but lost 
out. The vote on the establishment of a 
commission was 34 in favor, 6 against. The 
Scandinavian and Arab states abstained 
from voting. Eleven nations were named to 
be represented on the Balkan commission 
—England, France, China, the United 
States, Russia, Brazil, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, Australia, Pakistan and Poland. 

Russia told the Assembly that she would 
boycott the commission. That presumably 
meant that her seat on it would be vacant, 
and Poland’s also. Presumably it also meant 
that Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania 
would not permit the commission mem- 
bers to enter their territory. 
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The Fourteen Points 
Wilson’s Address to Congress January 8, 1918 


ENTLEMEN of the Congress: 

It will be our wish and purpose that 
the processes of peace, when they are be- 
gun, shall be absolutely open and that 
they shall involve and permit henceforth 
no secret understandings of any kind. The 
day of conquest and aggrandizement is 


_ gone by; so is also the day of secret cove- 


nants entered into in the interest of par- 
ticular governments and likely at some un- 
jooked-for moment to upset the peace of 
the world. It is this happy fact, now clear 
to the view of every public man whose 
thoughts do not still linger in an age that 
is dead and gone, which makes it possible 
for every nation whose purposes are con- 
sistent with justice and the peace of the 
world to avow now or at any other time 
the objects it has in view. 


We entered this war because violations 
of right had occurred which touched us 
to the quick and made the life of our own 
people impossible unless they were cor- 
rected and the world secured once for all 
against their recurrence. What we demand 
in this war, therefore, is nothing peculiar 
to ourselves. It is that the world be made 
fit and safe to live in; and particularly that 
it be made safe for every peace-loving na- 
tion which, like our own, wishes to live 
its own life, determine its own institutions, 
be assured of justice and fair dealing by 
the other peoples of the world as against 
force and selfish aggression. All the peoples 
of the world are in effect partners in this 
interest, and for our own part we see very 
clearly that unless justice be done to 
others it will not be done to us. The pro- 
gram of the world’s peace, therefore, is our 
program; and that program, the only pos- 
sible program, as we see it, is this: 


I. Open covenants of peace, openly 
arrived at, after which there shall be no 
private international understandings of 
any kind but diplomacy shall proceed 
always frankly and in the public view. 


II. Absolute freedom of navigation 
upon the seas, outside territorial wa- 
ters, alike in peace and in war, except as 
the seas may be closed in whole or in 
part by international action for the en- 
forcement of international covenants. 


III. The removal, so far as possible, of 
all economic barriers and the establish- 
ment of an equality of trade conditions 
among all the nations consenting to the 
peace and associating themselves for its 
maintenance. 

Iv. Adequate guarantees given and 
taken that national armaments will be 
reduced to the lowest point consistent 
with domestic safety. 

V. A free, open-minded, and absolutely 


impartial adjustment of all colonial 
claims, based upon a strict observance 
of the principle that in determining all 
such questions of sovereignty the in- 
terests of the populations concerned 
must have equal weight with the equita- 
ble claims of the government whose 
title is to be determined. 


VI. The evacuation of all Russian ter- 
ritory and such a settlement of all ques- 
tions affecting Russia as will secure the 
best and freest cooperation of the other 
nations of the world in obtaining for 
her an unhampered and unembarrassed 
opportunity for the independent de- 
termination of her own political develop- 
ment and national policy and assure 
her of a sincere welcome into the so- 
ciety of free nations under institutions 
of her own choosing; and, more than a 
welcome, assistance also of every kind 
that she may need and may herself de- 
sire. The treatment accorded Russia by 
her sister nations in the months to 
come will be the acid test of their good 
will, of their comprehension of her 
needs as distinguished from their own 
interests, and of their intelligent and 
unselfish sympathy. 


VII. Belgium, the whole world will 
agree, must be evacuated and restored, 
without any attempt to limit the 
sovereignty which she enjoys in common 
with all other free nations. No other 
single act will serve as this will serve 
to restore confidence among the nations 
in the laws which they have themselves 
set and determined for the government 
of their relations with one another. With- 
out this healing act the whole struc- 
ture and validity of international law is 
forever impaired. 


VIII. All French territory should be 
freed and the invaded portions restored, 
and the wrong done to France by Prus- 
sia in 1871 in the matter of Alsace- 
Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace 
of the world for nearly fifty years, 
should be righted, in order that peace 
may once more be made secure in the 
interest of all, 


IX. A readjustment of the frontiers of 
Italy should be effected along clearly 
recognizable lines of nationality, 


X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, 
whose place among the nations we wish 
to see safeguarded and assured, should 
be accorded the freest opportunity of 
autonomous development. 

XI. Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro 
should be evacuated; occupied territories 
restored; Serbia accorded free and se- 
cure access to the sea; and the relations 
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of the several Balkan states to one an- 
other determined by friendly counsel 
along historically established lines of 
allegiance and nationality; and interna- 
tional guarantees of the political and 
economic independence and territorial 
integrity of the several Balkan States 
should be entered into. 


XII. The Turkish portions of the pres- 
ent Ottoman Empire should be assured 
a secure sovereignty, but the other na- 
tionalities which are now under Turkish 
rule should be assured an undoubted se- 
curity of life and an absolutely unmo- 
lested opportunity of autonomous de- 
velopment, and the Dardanelles should 
be permanently opened as a free passage 
to the ships and commerce of all na- 
tions under international guarantees. 


XIII. An independent Polish state 
should be erected which should include 
the territories inhabited by indisputably 
Polish populations, which should be as- 
sured a free and secure access to the 
sea, and whose political and economic 
independence and territorial integrity 
should be guaranteed by international 
covenant. 

XIV. A general association of nations 
must be formed under specific covenants 
for the purpose of affording mutual 
guarantees of political independence and 
territorial integrity to great and small 
states alike. 

In regard to these essential rectifications 
of wrong and assertions of right we feel 
ourselves to be intimate partners of all 
the governments and peoples associated 
together against the Imperialists. We can- 
not be separated in interest or divided in 
purpose. We stand together until the end. 


For such arrangements and covenants 
we are willing to fight and to continue to 
fight until they are achieved; but only be- 
cause we wish the right to prevail and 
desire a just and stable peace such as can 
be secured only by removing the chief 
provocations to war, which this program 


does not remove. We have no jealousy of 
German greatness, and there is nothing 
in this program that impairs it. We grudge 
her no achievement or distinction of learn- 
ing or of pacific enterprise such as have 
made her record very bright and very 
enviable. We do not wish to injure her 
or to block in any way her legitimate in- ~ 
fluence or power, We do not wish to fight 
her either with arms or with hostile ar- 
rangements of trade if she is willing to 
associate herself with us and the other 
peace-loving nations of the world in 
covenants of justice and law and fair deal- 
ing. We wish her only to accept a place of 
equality among the peoples of the world, 
—the new world in which we now live,—in- 
stead of a place of mastery. 


Neither do we presume to suggest to her 
any alteration or modification of her in- 
stitutions. But it is necessary, we must 
frankly say, and necessary as a preliminary 
to any intelligent dealings with her on 
our part, that we should know whom her 
spokesmen speak for when they speak to 
us, whether for the Reichstag majority or 
for the military party and the men whose 
creed is imperial domination. 


We have spoken now, surely, in terms 
+oo concrete to admit of any further doubt 
or question. An evident principle runs 
through the whole program I have out- 
lined, It is the principle of justice to all 
peoples and nationalities, and their right 
to live on equal terms of liberty and 
safety with one another, whether they be 
strong or weak. Unless this principle be 
made its foundation no part of the struc- 
ture of international justice can stand. 
The people of the United States could act 
upon no other principle; and to the vin- 
dication of this principle they are ready 
to devote their lives, their honor, and 
everything that they possess. The moral 
climax of this the culminating and final 
war for human liberty has come, and they 
are ready to put their own strength, their 
own highest purpose, their own integrity 
and devotion to the test. 


Chronology of League of Nations 


1919—Covenant adopted at Versailles Peace 
Conference (Apr. 28). U. 5. rejects 
membership, 49 to 35 (Nov. 19). 

1920—League comes into legal existence 
with entry into force of Versailles 
Treaty (Jan. 10). Council of League 
meets in Paris (Jan. 16). First meet- 
ing of Assembly of League (Nov. 15); 
headquarters established in Geneva. 

1922—Permanent Court of International 
Justice (World Court) organized at 
The Hague (Jan. 30); first session 
(June 15). 

1923—Mussolini defies League by seizing 
Greek island of Corfu. 

1926—Germany admitted to League. 


1931—Japan defies League by invasion of 
Manchuria. 

1933—-Germany withdraws from League and 
begins rearming. 

1934—U. S. S. R. admitted to League. 

1935—League turns over Saar region to 
Germany after plebiscite. Japan 
withdraws from League. League puts 
into effect economic sanctions 
against Italy for invasion of Ethiopia. 

1937—Italy withdraws from League. 

1939—U. S. S. R. expelled from League for 
invasion of Finland. 

1946—Final session of League in Geneva 
(Apr. 8-18); League dissolved. 


7 he Kingdom, being m 
right to make known certain common principles in the national policies 


tRST, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other; J 
__ sEcoND, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

THIRD, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self govern- 
_ ment restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them; 

_ FouRTH, they will endeavor, with due respect for their existing obligations, to 
‘urther the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, 
n equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which are 
Y needed for their economic prosperity; 

___ FIFTH, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations in 
__. the economic field with the object of securing, for all, improved labor standards, 
economic advancement and social security; 

SIXTH, after the final destruction of Nazi tyranny, they hope to see estab- 
lished a peace which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety 
_ within their own boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all men in all 
____ lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want; 

_-—s SEVENTH, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas and oceans 
_-without hindrance; 

3 : EIGHTH, they believe that all the nations of the world, for realistic as well as 
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spiritual reasons, must come to the abandonment of the use of force. Since no 
- future peace can be maintained if land, sea or air armaments continue to be 
employed by nations which threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside of their 
frontiers, they believe, pending the establishment of a wider and permament sys- 
tem of general security, that the disarmament of such nations is essential. They 
will likewise aid and encourage all other practicable measures which will lighten 
_ for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of armaments. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
. 


7 The Four Freedoms 


‘On January 6, 1941, in his annual message to Congress, President Franklin D. Roosevelt made his famous 
speech expressing the following freedoms: 


1. “Freedom of speech and expression.” 
2. “Freedom of every person to worship God in his own way.” 
3. “Freedom from want.” 
4. “Freedom from fear.” 
Definitions 
“COLONY: a company of people, purposely or MANDATE: an order or commission granted 
otherwise, transplanted from their 


by the League of Nations (before its 


cies of their 
ve countries on which they base their hopes for a better future for the world. . - 


‘DOMINION: 


mother country and remaining subject 
to the jurisdiction of the parent state. 


“CROWN COLONY: a British Empire colony 


in which the crown retains some kind of 
control over legislation. 


an autonomous community 
within the British Empire, equal in 
status to any other dominion, but united 
by a common allegiance to the crown. 


‘PROTECTORATE: a relation of a superior 


authority assumed by one power, in 
which the former protects the latter 
from domestic or foreign disturbance or 
dictation, and shares in the management 
of its affairs. 


defunction) as mandator to a member 
nation. 

SPHERE OF INFLUENCE: a territory within 
which the political influence or the in- 
terests of one nation are permitted by 
other nations to be more or less ex- 
clusive. Also loosely used to denote re- 
gions more or less under the control of 
a nation but not constituting a formally 
recognized protectorate or suzerainty. 


‘SUZERAIN: a state that exercises political 


control over another state in relation to 
which it is sovereign, 

TRUSTEESHIP: administration by a member 
of the United Nations of an area not yet 
ready for self-government. 
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_ Prime Minister of Great Britain, repre- 
senting the hundreds of millions of our 


President 
ment of the Republic 


countrymen, have conferred and agreed 
that Japan shall be given the opportunity 


_ to end this war. 


2.The prodigious land, sea, and air 
forces of the United States, the British 
Empire and China, many times reinforced 
by their armies and air fleets from the 
west, are poised to strike the final blow at 
Japan. This military power is sustained 
and inspired by the determination of all 
allied nations to prosecute the war against 
Japan until she ceases to resist. 


8. The result of the futile and senseless 
German resistance to the might of the 
aroused free peoples of the world stands 
forth in awful clarity as an example to the 
people of Japan. 

The might that now converges on Japan 
is immeasurably greater than that which, 
when applied to the resisting Nazis, neces- 
sarily laid waste to the land, the industry, 
and the method of life of the whole Ger- 
man people. 

The full application of our military 
power, backed by our resolve, will mean 
the inevitable and complete destruction 
of the Japanese armed forces and just as 
inevitably the utter devastation of the 
Japanese homeland. 

4. The time has come for Japan to de- 
cide whether she will continue to be con- 
trolled by these self-willed militaristic ad- 
visers whose unintelligent calculations 
have brought the empire of Japan to the 
threshold of annihilation, or whether she 
will follow the path of reason. 


5. The following are our terms: we will 
not deviate from them; there are no alter- 
natives; we shall brook no delay. 

6. There must be eliminated for all time 
the authority and influence of those who 
have deceived and misled the people of 
Japan into embarking on world conquest, 
for we insist that a new order of peace, 
security, and justice will be impossible 
until irresponsible militarism is driven 
from the world. 

7. Until such a new order is established 
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secure the achievement of the b 


eignty shall be limited to the Islan 
Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikok a 
such minor islands as we determine. 

9. Japanese military forces after b 
completely disarmed shall be permitted t 
return to their homes with the oppor 
tunity to lead peaceful and productiv Ma 
lives. Pea.) 
10. We do not intend that the Japanese 
shall be enslaved as a race or destroyed as 
a nation, but stern justice shall be metec 
out to all war criminals, including thos 
who have visited cruelties upon our pris- 
oners. te 

The Japanese government shall remove 
all obstacles to the revival and strength- — 
ening of democratic tendencies among the 
Japanese people. Freedom of speech and 
religion and of thought, as well as respect 
for the fundamental human rights, shall 
be established. 

11. Japan shall be permitted to main- 
tain such industries as will sustain her 
economy and permit the payment of just 
reparation in kind, but not those indus- 
tries which will enable her to rearm for 
war. 

To this end, access to, as distinguished — 
from control of, raw materials shall be 
permitted. Eventual Japanese participation 
in world trade relations shall be permitted. 

12. The occupying forces of the Allies 
shall be withdrawn from Japan as soon as 
these objectives have been accomplished 
and there has been established in accord- 
ance with the freely expressed will of the 
Japanese people a peacefully inclined and 
responsible government. 

13. We call upon the government of 
Japan to proclaim now the unconditional 
surrender of all Japanese armed forces, 
and to provide proper and adequate as- 
surances of their good faith in such action. 
The alternative for Japan is prompt an 
utter destruction. ‘ 


Japan's Surrender 


Text of Japanese surrender document signed abo 


ard the U.S. S. Missouri in Tokyo Bay, 


September 2, 1945, Tokyo time (September 1, New York Time). 


1. We, acting by command of and in 
behalf of the Emperor of Japan, the Japa- 
nese government and the Japanese im- 


perial general headquarters, hereby accept 


provisions in the declaration issued by the 
heads of the governments of the United 
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States, China, and Great Britain July 26, 
1945, at Potsdam, and subsequently ad- 
hered to by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, which four powers are hereafter 
_ referred to as the Allied Powers. 


2. We hereby proclaim the wuncondi- 
tional surrender to the Allied Powers of 
the Japanese imperial general headquarters 
and of all Japanese armed forces and all 
armed forces under Japanese control 
wherever situated. 


3. We hereby command all Japanese 
forces, wherever situated, and the Japanese 
people to cease hostilities forthwith, to 
preserve and save from damage all ships, 
aircraft and military and civil property 
and to comply witb all requirements which 
may be imposed by the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers or by agen- 
cies of the Japanese government at his 
direction. 


4. We hereby command the Japanese im- 
perial general headquarters to issue at 
once orders to the commanders of all 
Japanese forces and all forces under 
Japanese control, wherever situated, to 
surrender unconditionally themselves and 
all forces under their control. 


5. We hereby command all civil, mili- 
tary, and naval officials to obey and en- 
force all proclamations, orders and direc- 


tives deemed by the Supreme Commander © 


for the Allied Powers to be proper to ef- — 
fectuate this surrender and issued by him 
or under his authority and we direct all 
such officials to remain at their posts and 
to continue to perform their non-combat 
duties unless specially relieved by him or 
under his authority, 


6. We hereby undertake for the Emperor, 
the Japanese government, and their suc- 
cessors to carry out the provisions of the 
Potsdam Declaration in good faith, and to 
issue whatever orders and take whatever 
action may be required by the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers or by any 
other designated representative of the 
Allied Powers for the purpose of giving 
effect to that declaration. 


7. We hereby command the Japanese 
imperial government and the Japanese im- 
perial general headquarters at once to 
liberate all Allied prisoners of war and 
civilian internees now under Japanese con- 
trol and to provide for their protection, 
care, maintenance, and immediate trans- 
portation to places as directed. 


8. The authority of the Emperor and the 
Japanese government to rule the state 
shall be subject to the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers who will 
take such steps as he deems proper to ef- 
fectuate these terms of surrender. 


The Surrender of Germany 


Germany surrendered unconditionally to 
the Western Allies and the Soviet Union at 
@ ceremony in a schoolhouse in Reims, 
France, at 2:41 A. M., French Time (8:41 
P. M., E. W. T., May 6), May 7, 1945. This 
act brought the European war to a close, 
five years, eight months and six days after 
the Nazis started their invasions. 


Following is the text of “An Act of Mili- 
tary Surrender.” 


“1. We, the undersigned, acting by 
authority of the German High Command, 
hereby surrender unconditionally to the 
Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary 
Force, and simultaneously to the Soviet 
High Command, all forces on land, sea, and 
in the air who are at this date under Ger- 
man control. 


“2. The German High Command will at 
once issue orders to all German military, 
naval and air authorities and to all forces 
under German control to cease active op- 
erations at 2301 hours (11:01) Central Eu- 
ropean Time on Eight May and to remain 
in the positions occupied at the time. No 
ship, vessel or aircraft is to be scuttled, or 
any damage done to their hull, machinery, 
or equipment. 


“3. The German High Command will at 
once issue to the appropriate commanders, 
_ and ensure the carrying out of any fur- 


ther orders issued by the Supreme Com- 
mander, Allied Expeditionary Force, and by 
the Soviet High Command. 

“4. This Act of Military Surrender is 
without prejudice to, and will be super- 
seded by, any general instrument of sur- 
render imposed, or on behalf of the United 
Nations and applicable to Germany and 
the German Armed Forces as a whole. 

“In the event of the German High Com- 
mand or any of the forces under their con- 
trol failing to act in accordance with this 
Act of Surrender, the Supreme Com- 
Mander, Allied Expeditionary Force, and 
the Soviet High Command will take such 
punitive or other action as they deem ap- 
propriate. 

“Signed at Reims, France, at 0241 hours 
ee A. M.), on the Seventh day of May, 
1945. 

“On behalf of the German High Com- 
mand—Jodl. 

“In the presence of: 

“On behalf of the Supreme Commander, 
Allied Expeditionary Force—wW. B. Smith. 

“On behalf of the Soviet High Command 
—Ivan Susloparoff. 

“On behalf of the French—F. Sevez.” 

The surrender terms were ratified in Ber- 
lin on May 8, 1945, and the war Officially 
ended at 12:01 A. M., May 9, 1945. 


LABOR'S INTERNATIONAL 


by Dr. Harry W. Laidler 
Executive Director, League for Industrial Democracy 


HE FORMATION IN SEPTEMBER, 1947, 
in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, of the Comin- 
_ form, or Communist Information Bureau, 
by Communist representatives of nine 
countries has called renewed attention to 
the internationals of workers which have 
been forming and reforming in Europe for 
over four score years. The first significant 
international organization of labor was in- 
jtiated at a conference held at St. Martin’s 
Hall, London, September 25-28, 1864, and 
attended by representatives of British, 
German, French, Italian and Polish labor 
groups. This conference addressed and in 
large part directed by Karl Marx, “the 
father of scientific socialism,” gave birth 
to the International Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation, later referred to as the First In- 
ternational. The International was to serve 
as an information center and as an agency 
to rally the forces of labor for independent 
political action, for social legislation and 
ultimately for the “emancipation of the 
working class.” 

Internal dissensions between the socialist 
Marx and the anarchist Bakunin, the 
shattering effects of the Franco-Prussia 
war, and the dissolution of the Paris Com- 
mune, caused the removal of the Inter- 
national in 1872 to the United States, 
where it soon died. 

During the late Seventies and Eighties, 
labor and socialist movements advanced in 
many countries and, in Paris, in 1889, the 
Second International was born. From that 
year until World War I, this International, 
committed to democratic progress toward 
socialism, did much to advance the cause 
of political democracy and to stimulate 
social legislation. It suspended activity 
with the coming of the war and, following 
World War I, merged, in 1923, with the 
so-called Second-and-a-Half or Vienna 
International, made up of anti-militarist 
socialists, to form the Labor and Socialist 
International. 

The L. S. L., greatly weakened, following 
the nazification of Germany, continued 
to function as the representative of demo- 
cratic socialist forces in Europe until 
World War II. Following the war several 
conferences were called in Britain and on 
the Continent in 1946 and 1947 of repre- 
sentatives of socialist movements, but no 
formal bureau was organized. 


The Bolshevik Revolution 


In the meanwhile, with the advent. of 
the Bolshevik Revolution of November, 
1917, the newly formed Communist parties 
met in Moscow, March 2-6, 1919, and or- 
ganized the Communist International. The 


Manifesto issued at the inauguration of 
this International condemned the reform- 
ism of the leaders of the Second Inter- 
national and declared that “war against 
the socialist center is a necessary condition 
of successful war against imperialism.” 


The International pledged its affiliated 
groups to the overthrow of capitalism, and 
the establishment of a proletarian dictator- 
ship. It condemned “bourgeois democracy” 
and maintained that the change to Com- 
munism could be brought about only 
through extra-parliamentary means. 

In 1919, Lenin and the other Bolshevik 
leaders felt that Russia would not be able 
successfully to defend the Revolution 
within its borders unless the Bolshevik 
Revolution spread to the industrialized 
nations. They therefore proceeded to split 
left-wing elements away from the socialist, 
the trade union and other radical move- 
ments and to form Communist parties and 
“Red” Trade Unions directed by central 
committees in Moscow. 

In the second Congress of the Comintern 
in Petrograd and Moscow, held from July 
19 to August 7, 1920, the assembled dele- 
gates were summoned to the work of 
“world revolution” at once. 

It was this Congress which adopted the 
famous “twenty-one points” or conditions 
of admission to the Comintern. Parties 
wishing to join the International were 
admonished that they must systematically 
propagate the necessity of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat; create everywhere 4 
parallel illegal machine to assist them in 
the hour of the revolution; carry on Sys-~ 
tematic campaigns among farmers, trade 
unions, consumer cooperatives and mass 
organizations; remove from posts in the 
labor movement all reformists and centrist 
elements; give unqualified support to 
every Soviet republic; “hinder the trans- 
portation of munitions of war to the 
enemies of the soviet republic’; print all 
important official Communist documents, 
and carry out all decisions of the Inter- 
national and its committees. The Mani- 
festo likewise declared the Communists 
could have no confidence in bourgeois 
legality, as “in nearly every country in 
Europe and America the class struggle is 
entering upon the phase of civil war.” 

The world revolution, however, failed to 
materialize. The Communist governments 
set up in Hungary and Bavaria were soon 
crushed. Fascistic movements came into 
control of Hungary and Italy, and only in 
Germany, France and Czechoslovakia out- 
side of Russia, did European Communists 
remain a potent political force. 

Without the hope of immediate world 


part of Great Britain, the United 
_ States and France, and to help convince 
_ the masses at home that power should be 
_ concentrated still further in the hands of 


oe 


e ruling Soviet group. 


The Rise of Fascism 


‘With Hitler’s rise to power, and the in- 
easing danger of war with Germany, the 
omintern, however, reversed its policy of 
holesale condemnation of western democ- 
cy. In 1935 it called its first convention 
seven years, and urged all Communist 
parties to form united fronts with socialist 
and progressive forces in the fight to retain 
“pourgeois-democratic liberties” and to 
forestall the coming of facism. The social- 
ists were no longer to be regarded as “social 
_ fascists,” but as friends of democracy. 
At the same time, Communists were 
-_- warned that they should continuously com- 
bat the “illusion that it is possible to 
bring about socialism by peaceful, legal 
methods.” They should also seek to use 
» the united front movements to put Com- 
_  munists in a strategic position to lead 
_ labor to a proletarian dictatorship when 
the time was ripe. 
From 1935 until the German-Russo Pact 
_ of August 24, 1939, the Comintern and its 
: constituent parties took an active part in 
3 united front movements with socialist and 
_ democratic forces. On the signing of this 
pact, however, Comintern policy was again 
reversed. Communists returned to a policy 
_ of violent attacks on non-Communist 
¥ forces and, in the United States, Britain 
P and France, opposed the “imperialism” of 
_ the Allies, On June 22, 1941, on the German 
| invasion of Russia, Comintern policy was 
- again revolutionized and Communists in 
_ Allied countries were directed to support 
the war “for democracy.” 


World War II 


As the Second World War advanced, 
Russian Communists became increasingly 
of the opinion that the continued existence 
of the Communist International was prov- 
ing a stumbling block to the Soviet gov- 
ernment in its relations with other govern- 
ments composing the United Nations. On 
May 22, 1948, the Presidium of the Com- 
munist International declared that the 
Comintern had outlived its usefulness, 
Deep differences in the history, traditions, 
state of economic and political develop- 
ment of nations, they said, had placed in- 
superable difficulties in the way of central 


‘Communist parties in the 
_ closely followed, for the mo: 


angers of imperialist aggressions 


policies favored by the Soviet Republic. — 

In September, 1947, the Russian Com- 
munists decided again to revive, in some- 
what different form, their International. 
Representatives of Communist groups in 
nine countries (Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Russia and Yugoslavia) met in 
Poland and formed an Information Bureau 
to be located in Belgrade, to exchange ex- 
periences and coordinate activities. Later 
the Bureau invited all Communist parties 
to seek admission. 

In justification of this new Cominform, 
as it has been called, those present, in 
their Manifesto, declared that the United 
States and England were engaged in 
strengthening imperialism, in “choking 
democracy,” and in waging an unholy 
propaganda war against the Soviet Union, 
Thus it was necessary for the anti- 
imperialistic democratic camp to close its 
ranks and to fight against imperialists and 
their supporters, the “treasonable social- 
ists” of the type of Leon Blum. 


International Trade Organizations 


During the years when labor’s political 
internationals were rising and falling, labor 
organized internationally as trade union- 
ists and cooperators. In 1913, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions was 
formed, superseding an International 
Trade Union Secretariat, first launched in 
1901. The I. F. T. U. was reorganized at 
Amsterdam after World War I at a congress 
lasting from July 28-August 2, 1919, and 
functioned until its dissolution in 1946. 
During the Twenties and early Thirties it 
was bitterly fought by the Red Interna- 
tional of Trade Unions formed in Moscow 
July 3, 1921. In October, 1945, in Paris, a 
new World Federation of Trade Unions was 
formed, including the Russian trade 
unions. Practically all significant trade 
union movements of the world joined this 
organization with the exception of the 
A. F. of L., which refused to join on the 
ground that the Federation admitted 
others besides “free trade unions” and that 


it was too largely influenced by Communist 
forces, 


The I. C. A. 


In the field of consumers’ cooperatives, 
an international—the International Co- 
operative Alliance—with a membership of 
85,000,000 families, has been in existence 
since 1892. The I. Cc. A., the W. F. T. U. 
and the A. F, of L. are all consultants in 
the U. N. Economic and Social Council, 
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Afghanistan (Kingdom) 


Area: Approx. 270,000 square miles. 

Population (est. 1946): 12,000,000 (Approx. 
35% Afghan, 21% Tadchik, 8. 5% Mongolian, 
35.5% others). 

Density per square mile: 44, 

Ruler: Mohammed Zaher Shah. 

Premier: Shah Mahmoud Khan Ghazi. 

Principal cities (est.): Kabul, 206,000 (capi- 
tal); Kandahar, 77,000 (trading center); Herat, 
76,000 (farming). 

Monetary unit: Afghani. 

Languages: Persian (official), Pushtu, Turki. 
pores on: Mohammedan (Sunni, 90%; Shiah, 

Ole 


HISTORY. Wedged between India, Iran - 


and the U.S.S.R. in southwestern Asia with- 
out outlet to the sea, Afghanistan did not 
become an independent state until 1747. 
Before that, it was variously a cluster of 
small states under nominal Arab rule, or 
part of Mongol or Mogul empires, or a dis- 
membered object parceled among India, 
Persia and the Uzbeks. 


By the 19th century Afghanistan had 
passed into the British sphere of influence, 
though the British had to send in troops 
more than once to enforce Afghan friend- 
liness. In 1880 the British recognized Ab- 
dur Rahman Khan as Emir and gave him 
an annual subsidy of more than $500,000 
to delegate management of his foreign re- 
lations to Britain. His son, Habibullah, suc- 
ceeded him in 1901 and kept Afghanistan 
neutral in World War I despite strong 
pressure of pro-Turkish elements. 


On Aug. 8, 1919, a treaty was signed 
making Afghanistan free and independent 
of all British control. The country main- 
tained strict neutrality in World War II, 
and was admitted to the United Nations in 
Nov. 1946. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the 1932 constitu- 
tion, Afghanistan is a constitutional mon- 
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archy, with authority vested in the sover- 


eign and parliament, which has a senate of — 
forty-five members named for life by the. 


sovereign and a national assembly of 109 


elected members. Executive power is exer- 


cised by the sovereign and cabinet Deere 
by the prime minister. 


Military service is compulsory. The army : 


strength is about 100,000, supplemented by 
tribal bands. There is a small air force. | 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is nominally compulsory. Pri- 
mary schools exist in many parts of the 
country, but secondary schools only in 
Kabul and provincial capitals. There were 
about 100,000 pupils in 369 schools in 1946, 


Only a fifth of the soil is under cultiva- 
tion, the greater part of the country being 
mountainous and rocky. Farming is con- 
fined to the fertile valleys and plains, some- 
times with the aid of irrigation. Two crops 
@ year are usually grown. Important ones 
include the asafetida plant, castor beans, 
cereals, fruit, madder, tobacco, cotton and 
vegetables. Wheat is the staple food. The 
fat-tailed indigenous sheep is the principal 
source of meat, wearing apparel and skins 
for export. Camels, humped cattle, oxen 
and asses are numerous. 


Important manufactures 
felt, sheepskin coats, soap, 
boots. Factories are being erected by gov- 
ernment monopolies to produce sugar, 
textiles, vehicles, and heat and light. 


Among the leading exports are karakul 
skins (mostly to the U.S.), cotton, wool, 
rugs, carpets and dried fruits. Approxi- 
mately 2,400,000 karakul skins were ex- 
ported in 1945-46. Most of the trade is car- 
ried on through India, but cattle and food- 
stuffs are exported to the U.S.S.R. in re- 
turn for cotton and wool. Trade through 
India (1944-45) included exports, £8,642,- 
448 and imports, £2,747,577. 


include silk, 


carpets and 
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Revenue and expenditure amount to 
about $45,000,000 a year. 


Afghanistan has no railways. Transport 
is generally by camel or pack horse. The 
principal trade routes are through the Khy- 
ber and Khojak Passes to India, and to the 
Uzbek and Turkmen Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. There are about 6,000 miles of 
roads suitable for motor transportation. 


Both mineral and forest resources are 
largely unexploited. There are deposits of 
coal, copper, gold, iron ore, oil and silver. 
Timber and gum resin are obtained from 
the forests. 


NATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. Af- 
ghanistan, approximately the size of Texas, 
is split east to west by the Hindu Kush 


‘range of the Himalayas, rising in the east 


to heights of 24,000 feet. Except in the 
southwest, most of the country is covered 
by high snow-capped mountains and deep 
valleys. The few passes are deep and nar- 
row. The Amu Darya (Oxus), Kabul and 
Helmand are the most important rivers, 
and there are hundreds of swift and un- 
navigable mountain streams. The climate 
ranges from extremes of below zero to more 
than 100° in the north; however it is not so 
extreme in the south, although snowfall is 
heavy all over the country in winter. Rain- 
fall, chiefly in the spring, is relatively light. 
The hottest weather occurs in summer and 
is particularly severe around Kandahar. 


Albania (Republic) 
(Shqiperia) 
Area: 10,629 square miles. 


Population (est. 1939): 1,063,000 (Albanian 
99.8%; others, .2%). 


Density per square mile: 100.0. 
Head of the Government: Enver Hoxha. 
Principal cities (last census, 1930): Tirana, 


30,806 (capital); Scutari, 29,209 (northern 
qreding center); Koritsa, 22,787 (farming cen- 
er). 


Monetary unit: Albanian franc, 
Language: Albanian. 


Religions (est.): Moslem, 69%; 
Christian, 21%; Roman Catholic, 10%. 


Orthodox 
HISTORY. A tiny, backward state ap- 
proximately the size of Maryland, Albania 
has acquired considerable importance since 
World War II because of its close ties with 
the Soviet Union and its strategic location 
at the mouth of the Adriatic. After the fall 
of the Roman Empire, Albania became part 
of the Byzantine Empire and was succes- 
sively invaded by Goths, Serbs and Bul- 
garians. From 1014 to 1204 it was again un- 
der Byzantine rule. An alliance of Albanian 
chieftains (1444-66) under Skanderbeg 
failed to halt the advance of the Turks, 
and the country remained under at least 
nominal Turkish rule for more than four 
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centuries, until it proclaimed its independ- 
ence on Noy. 28, 1912. ; 


During World War I Albania was vari- 
ously occupied by Italian, Greek, French, 
Serb and Austro-Bulgarian forces. On Aug. 
2, 1920, Italy recognized Albanian inde- 
pendence and evacuated the country. 
Ahmed Zogu, premier in 1922-23, ousted 
the government of Mgr. Fan Noli in 1924 
and became president of a newly con- 
stituted republic in 1925. Three years later, 
after concluding pacts putting Albania in 
Italy’s sphere of influence, Zogu pro- 
claimed himself King Zog 1. 


In 1939, Italy occupied the country in a 
matter of days. During the Greco-Italian 
war of 1940-41, the Greek armies pushed 
the Italians back from the Albanian bor- 
der and occupied a large part of southern 
Albania. When Germany attacked Greece 
and Yugoslavia in April 1941, however, the 
Greeks withdrew quickly, and the Axis oc- 
cupation of Albania was complete. 


Albania was free of the German yoke by 
the end of 1944, and a leftist provisional 
government under Colonel General Enver 
Hoxha was established. That regime was 
confirmed in power by subsequent elec- 
tions, and British, Soviet and U.S. recogni- 
tion. Since then, Albania has collaborated 
closely with the Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia. Albania’s international situation in 
1947 was complicated. Greece was demand- 
ing the Albanian territory of northern 
Epirus. A United Nations inquiry was under 
way into assistance allegedly given by Al- 
bania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to anti- 
government Greek guerrillas. Following the 
mining of two British warships in the 
Corfu channel, Britain filed a complaint 
with the UN Security Council. When a 
U.N. inquiry committee failed to agree, 
Britain placed the matter before the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. 


GOVERNMENT. Elections of Dec. 2, 1945 
for the constituent assembly officially gave 
95 percent of the votes to a Democratic 
Front of various resistance elements in- 
cluding some Communists. On Jan. 11, 
1946, the assembly proclaimed Albania a 
republic with Hoxha as head of govern- 
ment, commander in chief of the armed 
forces and defense minister, The army, un- 
Officially estimated at 60,000 men, in five 
low-strength divisions, maintains close liai- 
son with the Soviet high command. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
Primary education is nominally compul- 
sory, but illiteracy is high, especially among 


women. There are no institutions of higher 
learning. 


Albanians are called Ghegs and Tosks 
according to whether they live north o1 
south of the Shkumbi River. They live ir 


clans or tribes, in the manner of medieva 
Europe. 


Albania is still a primitive country whers 


each family tries to provide most of its 

own needs. Nearly the whole population is 
engaged in combined farming and stock- 
Traising. Only a small portion of the central 
part is fit for tilling. Corn is the chief crop. 
Others are wheat, tobacco, oats, barley, rye, 
spelt, olives and citrus fruit. Only a few 
factories are engaged in processing Al- 
bania’s food products. 


Albania has had an adverse trade balance 
since World War I. The chief imports have 
been cotton and cotton goods, corn, ben- 
zine, woolen goods and petroleum; the 
main exports, wool, hides and furs, cheese, 
cattle, eggs and bitumen. 


There are no railroads, but good high- 
Ways were developed by the Italians for 
strategic purposes, and the Russians con- 
tinued such construction. The principal 
and only fully equipped port is Durazzo. 


Mineral wealth, thought to be consider- 
able, is relatively unexploited. The princi- 
pal minerals are aluminum and petroleum. 
There are also deposits of lignite, bitumen, 
asphalt, copper and iron. 


Forest resources include large stands of 
oak, walnut, chestnut and elm, and in the 
high regions, beech, pine and fir. Almost 
all forests are owned by the communes 
and the state. 


NATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. Alba- 
nia is a mountainous state, largely over 
8,000 ft. above sea level, with a narrow 
marshy coastal plain crossed by several 
rivers. A complex, often inaccessible moun- 
tainous hinterland encloses small fertile 
basins, and contains some wide valleys, of 
which the largest is that of Lake Ohrid in 
the southeast. The interior mountain 
plateaus and basins contain the centers of 
population. With the exception of the Bo- 
jana in the northwest, which is the outlet 
of Lake Scutari (135 sq. mi.) to the Adri- 
atic, there are no navigable rivers. 


The climate is typically Mediterranean, 
with dry, hot summers and moderate win- 
ters. Inland temperatures are lower than 
those on the coast. Winter frosts occur in 
the southern part of the country. 


ARABIA 


The Arabian peninsula, at the southwest 
extremity of Asia, is about four times the 
size of Texas. It was once a political unit, 
but today it consists of the kingdoms of 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen, the British 
colony of Aden and six British protector- 
ates. The peninsula, with an area of about 
923,000 square miles, and an extreme 
length of 1,400 miles, is generally a plateau 
sloping gently eastward from a mountain 
range that averages 5,000 feet in elevation 
and runs along its entire west side within 
ten or fifteen miles of the Red Sea. The 


range reaches a maximum of 12,336 feet in 
Yemen to the southwest. \ 


Arabia has no rivers and no forests and 


is principally a desert dotted with many 
oases. The big powers are interested in 
Arabia for two reasons—rich oil deposits; 
strategic stations on long airline routes. 

Most of the peninsula, particularly the 
interior, has a hot desert climate with fre- 
quent changes in temperature. The high- 
lands of the Yemen and southwestern 
Saudi Arabia, however, together with parts 
of Oman, have a temperate climate. Jidda, 
on the Red Sea, has an average daily high 
temperature of 93° during August. 

Mohammed united all Arabs in the 7th 
century A.D., and his followers, led by the 
caliphs, founded a great empire with its 
capital at Medina. Later, the caliphate 
capital was transferred to Damascus and 
then Baghdad, but Arabia retained its im- 
portance because of the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina. In the 16th and 17th 
centuries, the Turks established at least 
nominal rule over much of Arabia, and in 
the middle of the 18th century it was di- 
vided into separate principalities. 

Through agreements with local rulers, 
the British extended their rule over the 
southern and eastern coasts in the 19th 
century. At the same time, the Wahhabis, 
a religious sect advocating strict adherence 
to Mohammed’s teachings, placed their 
rule over most of central and eastern 
Arabia, and their work was the beginning 
of the present Saudi Arabia. 


Political Divisions of Arabia 


Name Area Population 
(sq. mi.) (est. 1938) 
Aden colony (British) 80 65,000 
Aden protectorate* 112,000 600,000 
Bahrein Islands 
(Sultanate) * 213 89,9707 
Kuwait (Sheikdom) * 1,930 50,000 
Oman and Masqat 
(Sultanate) * 82,000 500,000 
Qatar (Sheikdom) * t t 
Saudi Arabia 
(Kingdom) 609,841 5,250,000 
Asir 13,857 750,000 
Hejaz 182,192 1,500,000 
Nejd 413,792 3,000,000 
Trucial Coast (Sheik- 
doms) * t t 
Yemen (Kingdom) 75,000 3,500,000 


*British protectorate. }Census 1941. {No reliable 


data. 


Saudi Arabia (Kingdom) 


The most important state of the pen- 
insula is almost solely the creation of King 
Ibn-Sa’ud. In 1901, at the age of twenty, 
he seized the emirate of Riyadh and soon 
set himself up as the leader of the Arab 
nationalist movement. During World War 
I he collaborated with the famous T. E. 
Lawrence in the successful “desert revolt” 
against Turkey. On the collapse of Turkey 


Hejaz and Nejd are still under separate 
nistrations. In Nejd, whose capital is 
yadh, Ibn-Sa‘ud’s rule is absolute. The 
sst of his numerous sons, Prince Sa‘ud, 
§ as viceroy in his absence. The consti- 
tution of Hejaz, whose capital is Mecca, 
provides for a cabinet of ministers headed 
by the King’s second son, Prince Faisal, 
_ who likewise acts as viceroy in his father’s 
_ absence. There is a consultative legislative 
assembly in Mecca and various municipal 
village and tribal councils whose members 
re named or approved by the King. 


- The majority of the inhabitants are 
-Bedouin—nomads following their flocks 
over the desert. There are a few large towns 
—Mecca, birthplace of the Prophet (80,- 
000), Medina, site of the tomb of the 
Prophet (30,000), Jidda, port of Mecca on 
the Red Sea (40,000), and Riyadh, capital 
of Nejd (80,000). 

In Hejaz, Medina produces dates in the 
oases, and fruit and honey; otherwise, its 
products are such desert commodities as 
camels, horses, sheep, hides, charcoal and 
wool. The most important commercial ac- 
* tivity is the annual influx of Moslem pil- 
af grims to Mecca and Medina. The products 
of Nejd include dates, wheat, barley, hides, 
3 wool, fruits, butter, camels and livestock. 


Oil is produced by an American-owned 
company whose principal field is at Dharan 
| near the Persian Gulf Coast. Production 
in 1945 skyrocketed to an estimated 19,- 
943,000 barrels, over 40 times the 1938 fig- 
ure; it increased further to an estimated 
165,180 barrels daily in 1946. The company’s 
; expenditures and payroll constitute im- 
; portant invisible exports and the royalties 

paid to the government have greatly 
strengthened the kingdom’s financial con- 
dition. Imports include coffee, motor vehi- 
cles, rice, sugar and tea. 
5 There are no railroads and few motorable 
roads. Camel transportation prevails. 


Kuwait (Sheikdom) 


Kuwait, on the northwestern shore of 
the Persian Gulf, is an independent state 
: ruled by Sheik Ahmed ibn Jabir al Subah. 
British protection, first exercised in 1898, 
has several times prevented it from being 
absorbed by Saudi Arabia. The territory 
surrounding Al Kuwait, its port, is largely 
desert; its trade consists of exchanging 
Arab goods from the interior for textiles, 
rice, sugar and other necessities. Kuwait’s 
petroleum reserves, estimated at 9 billion 
barrels, are under concession to the Kuwait 
Oil Co. Production in 1946, 5,931,000. 


are considered the best in the world. Trade 
is mainly to and from India. The capital, 
Masqat (population 4,200) commands the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf. 


Qatar (Sheikdom) 


Qatar occupies the whole of the Qatar 
peninsula in the Persian Gulf. It is ruled, 
under British protection, by Sheik Abdul- 
lah ibn Jasmil al Thani. The whole area is 
claimed by Saudi Arabia. Oil deposits have 
been found there. 


Trucial Coast (Sheikdoms) 


This area, extending along part of the 
Gulf of Oman and the southern coast of 
the Persian Gulf, is ruled by 7 semi-inde- 
pendent sheiks. Treaties signed with Bri- 
tain in 1853 and 1892 provide that the 
sheiks will not cede or sell any part of 
their land to any other power. 


Yemen (Kingdom) 


The Yemen, an independent country un- 
der the rule of Saidi Imam Yahya Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Hamid al-Din, occupies the 
southwestern extremity of the peninsula. 
Its sovereign status was confirmed by the 
Treaty of Sana with Britain and India 
(Feb. 11, 1934) and the Treaty of Taif con- 
cluded with Saudi Arabia at the cessation 
of hostilities between the two states on 
May 18, 1934. The people are permanently 
settled and are for the most part engaged 
in agriculture, fishing and trade. Chief 
products are Mocha coffee, and sheep and 
goat skins. Much of the trade goes through 
the port of Aden. The capital and principal 
town is Sana (population about 25,000). 


Yemen was admitted to the U.N, in Sept., 
1947. 


Argentina (Republic) 


(Republica Argentina) 
Area: 1,079,965 square miles. 
Population (census 1947): 16,107,930 (97% of 


European descent, chiefly Spanish anos 
3% Indian andother). ~ and Italian; 


Density per square mile: 13.08. 

President: Juan D. Perén. 

Principal cities (1945 or latest official est.): 
Busnos Aires, 3,150,000 (capital and chief porkit 
Rosario, 521,210 (flour milling); Avelianeda, 
399,021 (industriel suburb of Buenos Aires); 
Cérdoba, 339,375 (northwest farming center); 
La Plata, 256,378 (seaport; meat packing), 


Monetary unit: Peso. 
Languages: Spanish (official), Italian. 
Religion: Roman Catholic (state-supported). 


__ Discovered in 1516 by the Spaniard Juan 

Diaz de Solis, Argentina developed slowly 
under Spanish colonial rule. Buenos Aires 

was settled permanently in 1580 and be- 

came a prosperous city; the cattle industry 
of the Argentine pampas was thriving as 
early as 1600. 


Invading British forces were expelled in 
1806-07, and when Napoleon conquered 
Spain, the Argentinians set up their own 
government in the name of the Spanish 
king in 1810. On July 9, 1816, independence 
was formally declared. Internal dissension, 
particularly between Buenos Aires and the 
provinces, was put down under the dictator 
Juan Manuel de Rosas, who brought about 
unification from 1829 to 1852. Justo José 
de Urquiza, whose forces had ousted Rosas, 
was the first president under the 1853 con- 
stitution, which was modeled after that of 
the U.S. 

Argentina made great material progress 
under Presidents Sarmiento (1868-74), 
Avellaneda (1874-80) and Roca (1880-86). 
The secret ballot was introduced in 1910 by 
President Roque Saenz Pefa. 


President Hipdlito Irigoyen (1916-22) re- 
fused to abandon Argentinian neutrality 
in World War I. Re-elected in 1928, Irigoyen, 
a radical, was ousted two years later by a 
conservative revolution led by General José 
Uriburu. The latter’s successor, General 
Agustin Justo (1932-38) followed a moder- 
ate policy and undertook a large public 
works program. Under the leadership of a 
former radical, Roberto M. Ortiz, Argen- 
tina proclaimed neutrality at the outbreak 
of World War II, but in general cooperated 
in hemispheric defense programs. 


Ortiz resigned because of illness in June, 
1940, and was succeeded by Vice President 
Ramon Castillo, a conservative, whose re- 
gime was toppled in June, 1943, by a revolt 
led by General Pedro P. Ramirez. The latter 
abolished all political parties and broke 
relations with the Axis on Jan. 26, 1944, 
after disclosures of German spy activity in 
Argentina. A clique of army Officers, appar- 
ently fearing that this would lead to war 
with Germany, replaced Ramirez on Feb. 
24, 1944, with General Edelmiro Farrell. 


During Farrell’s regime, which was em- 
barrassed by diplomatic non-recognition, 
Colonel Juan D. Perén soon emerged as the 
strong man. Striving to win recognition, 
the government made an eleventh-hour 
declaration of war against the Axis on 
March 27, 1945, and signed the Act of 
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administrative reforms as well as econom 
development and industrialization, = 
GOVERNMENT. Argentina is a fed 
union of fourteen provinces and ni 
territories. Normally a president an 
president are elected every six year 
electors who are elected by direct 
suffrage. The president appoints his cab! 
net. The vice president presides over t 
Senate but has no other powers. Neither fk 
eligible for immediate re-election. The Na- __ 
tional Congress has two houses—a thirty- 
member Senate elected by the provincial 
legislatures for nine-year terms, anda 158- __ 
member Chamber of Deputies popularly — 
elected for four years. a ae, 

Each province has its own constitution, — 
elected governor, legislature and judiciary, ae 
but the president may in a crisis take over 4 
the local government. metas 

The president, with Senate approval, ap- 
points for life-terms the judges of the 
federal supreme court, five courts of appeal, 
and district courts (at least one in each 
province). | 
DEFENSE. Under legislation enacted Nov. 
29, 1946, all men and women 12 to 50 are 
subject to military service at the president’s 
discretion. Service from 20 to 22 is com- 
pulsory. Active army strength in 1947 was 
estimated at 100,000; a complete moderni- 
zation program was under way. 

Much of Argentina’s military equipment 
is obsolescent. Because of its attitude dur- 
ing most of World War II, it was the only 
Latin American nation that received no 
U.S. military lend-lease goods. The air 
force has about 150 combat planes. The 
navy in 1947 totaled approximately 95,300 
tons, including two modernized battleships, 
three light cruisers and 11 destroyers. The 
budgetary allotment for defense is 37 per- 
cent. 
EDUCATION. Argentina’s estimated illiter- 
acy rate of 15 percent is the lowest in all 
Latin America. Education is free, secular 
and compulsory between six and fourteen. 
Enrollment in 1946 was estimated at 2,000,- 
000. There are six universities, of which 
the most important is that of Buenos Aires. 
All were seized by the government in 1946 
for alleged interference in politics. 
AGRICULTURE. A farming and _ stock- 
raising nation, Argentina devotes 41 per- 
cent of its area to pasture and 11 percent 
to cultivation. More than 70 percent of the 
cultivated land is planted in cereals— 
wheat, corn, linseed and oats. About 20 
percent is in alfalfa for stock feed. Cotton, 
sugar cane and fruits are important, and 


a 
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Argentina is the world’s largest producer 
of yerba maté (Paraguay tea), the national 
beverage. The 1946 wine production of 234,- 
000,000 gallons was slightly below normal. 


Wheat production in 1946 was estimated 
at approximately 200,000,000 bu. The pro- 
duction of oats in 1944 was 75,694,000 bu.; 
corn, 116,745,000 bu.; cotton, 333,000 bales 
of 478 lb. net. 


There were in 1945 a total of 58,180,000 
sheep, 3,127,680 goats, 34,010,000 cattle and 
8,100,000 hogs. Cattle raising predominates 
on the pampas, especially in Buenos Aires 
province. Sheep raising is more important 
in Patagonia. Livestock slaughtered in 1945 
included cattle, 6,245,000; sheep, 14,021,000; 
hogs, 4,750,000. The 1946 wool clip was 
estimated at 230,000 tons. Cattle hide and 
kips exports in 1945 were 4,137,285 (70 per- 
cent to Britain). 


MANUFACTURING. Industrial expansion 
was accelerated during World War II by 
the shortage of imports, but industry is 
still closely allied to agriculture. The prin- 
cipal industry is meat refrigeration, fol- 
lowed by flour milling, textiles, sugar 
refining, dairy products, quebracho extrac- 
tion and wine. In 1941 there were 57,940 
industrial establishments with 852,154 
workers; products were valued at 6,337 
million pesos (7,800 million in 1943). Most 
of the meat packing plants are controlled 
by U.S. and British interests. 


TRADE. Foreign trade during World War 
II was notable for low-volume imports and 
low-quantity but high-value exports. 


VALUE OF TRADE IN PAPER PESOS 


Year Imports Exports 

1943 942,048 436 2,192,264,055 
1944 1,007,154,000 2,352,881,000 
1945 1,154,001,730 2,485,219,642 
1946 2,330,300,000 3,937,400,000 


Meat exports constituted about one-third 
of all 1946 exports in value, followed by 
wheat, hides and skins, wool and forest 
products. Exports went principally to Brit- 
ain (21.9 percent), United States (15.0 per- 
cent), France (10.6 percent), Belgium and 
Brazil. Sources of imports were U. S. (29.8 
percent), Brazil (15.0 percent), United 
Kingdom (13.8 percent), Sweden and Dutch 
Caribbean possessions. The leading imports 
were textiles, chemical products, fuels and 
lubricants, foodstuffs and machinery. 


COMMUNICATIONS. The merchant fleet in 
1943 consisted of 4,079 ships of 455,807 
tons, about 35 percent of which was goy- 
ernment-owned. The chief ports are Buenos 
Aires, second only to New York in the 
western hemisphere, and La Plata, both on 
the Plata estuary; and Rosario, a port on 
the Parana River. 


Railway mileage in 1946 was 26,384, 
nearly all of which radiates outward from 
Buenos Aires. With the purchase on Feb. 


13, 1947, of the British-owned railways for 
£150,000,000, the system is now govern- 
ment-owned. Highway mileage in 1946 was 
estimated at 254,370 miles, largely unim- 
proved. Telephones in 1945 totaled 493,055; 
broadcasting stations 72 (1946), and radio 
sets 1,250,000. Five principal airlines are in 
operation and extend as far south as Tierra 
del Fuego. Direct international connections 
exist with neighboring countries. 


FINANCE. The proposed 1948 budget bal- 
ances the ordinary and extraordinary budg- 
ets at 3,092,000,000 and 1,146,000,000 pesos 
respectively. The national internal debt 
(Nov. 30, 1946) was 10,436,900,000 pesos, 
while the external debt was 11,100,000 pesos 
in pounds, 144,300,000 pesos in dollars and 
83,400,000 pesos in Swiss francs. British in- 
vestments in 1946 were £356,212,589, with 
about 75 percent in railways (the latter 
interests were purchased by the govern- 
ment in 1947). U. S. investments in govern- 
ment obligations in 1943 were $310,596,310, 
while direct investments in industry in 
1940 were $387,945,000. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Second in South America 
to Brazil in size and population, Argen- 
tina is about 2,070 miles long and 860 
miles wide at the maximum. In general, the 
country is a plain, rising westward from 
the Atlantic to the Chilean border and the 
towering Andes peaks, including Aconca- 
gua, 23,080 feet, the highest peak in the 
world outside Asia. The northern area of 
the Argentine plain is the swampy and 
partly wooded Gran Chaco. South of that 
to the Rio Negro is the rolling, fertile 
Pampas, rich for agriculture and grazing, 
and supporting most of Argentina’s popu- 
lation. Next southward is Patagonia, a 
region of cool, arid steppes with some 
wooded and fertile sections. The eastern 
part of Tierra del Fuego, the island south- 


ern tip of South America, belongs to Ar- 
gentina. 


CLIMATE. Except for the northern Gran 
Chaco, which has mild winters and torrid 
summers, Argentina lies in the south 
temperate zone. The pampas region has 
an average temperature of 60°, and freez- 
ing is rare. Temperature extremes increase 
progressively southward. All over Argen- 
tina, January is the warmest month and 
June and July the coolest. At Buenos Aires, 
the mean annual temperature in January- 
February is about 73°; in June-July, 50°. 
The heaviest rainfall, over sixty inches a 
year, hits the Gran Chaco, while on the 
Pampas it ranges from twenty inches in 
the west to forty in the northeast. 


RIVERS. The three great rivers forming 
the Plata system—the Parana, Paraguay 
and Uruguay—are important commercial 
arteries in northern Argentina. Rosario 
and Santa Fé, 260 and 360 miles respec- 
tively above Buenos Aires on the Parana, 
are accessible to ocean vessels. Many other 
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river ports lie along the three streams’ 
total navigable length of 1,997 miles. 
MINERALS. Argentina must import most 
of nearly every mineral it uses. Oil is pro- 
duced in Patagonia (1946: 20,924,246 bar- 
_rels), and there is small mining of tungsten, 
lead, gold, zinc, tin, silver and beryllium. 
The government announced discovery of 
uranium deposits in Feb., 1947. All mineral 
production in 1942 was valued at 214,300,- 
730 pesos, of which oil accounted for more 
than 60 percent. Coal imports in 1945 came 
to 779,803 long tons. 


FORESTS. The Gran Chaco area is the 
world’s chief source of quebracho extract. 
Total production of this tanning agent 
obtained from quebracho logs was, in 1945, 
223,817 tons, of which 192,614 tons were 
exported. Other forest products—hard- 
woods, dyewoods, lignum vitae, red que- 
bracho, medicinal gums and other tannins 
—are consumed locally for the most part. 


Austria (Republic) 
(Osterreich) 


Area: 34,062 square miles. 

Population (census 1939): 
tically all Austrian). 

Density per square mile: 196.6. 

Allied Council: Lt. Gen. Geoffrey Keyes 
(U. S. A.); Col. Gen. L. V. Kurasov (U.S.S.R.); 
Lt. Gen. Sir J. S. Steele (United Kingdom); Lt. 
Gen. Emile-Mcrie Bethouart (France). 

President: Dr. Karl Renner. 

Chancellor: Leopold Fig]. 

Principal cities (census 1939): Vienna, 1,918,- 
462 (capital, industrial center); Graz, 210,175 
(industrial center); Linz, 131,423 (Danube port); 
Innsbruck, 80,084 (Tyrolean tourist center). 

Monefary unit: Schilling. 

Language: German. 


6,694,782 (prac- 


Religions (est.): Roman Catholic, 93.68%; 
Protestant, 3.11%; Jewish, 2.93 %o; unknown, 
-28%, 


HISTORY. The history of Austria before 
1918 is largely that of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire and the Hapsburg dynasty. 
Its origin was in the province of Ostmark, 
separated from Bavaria and given to Leo- 
pold of Babenberg (A. D. 976) by the Holy 
Roman Emperor, Otto Ii. It was ruled by 
the Babenbergs until 1246, and later passed 
to Ottakar of Bohemia, who lost it to Ru- 
dolf of Hapsburg (1276). In 1437, the three 
kingdoms of Austria, Hungary and Bohemia 
were united under the rule of Albert V. 
For three centuries thereafter, despite al- 
most constant warfare, the states remained 
for the most part under a single crown. 
The Hapsburgs gradually added to their 
possessions, until Charles V, during the 
16th century, ruled a vast part of Europe. 
Emperor Francis I laid down the Holy 
Roman crown in 1806 at the height of the 
Napoleonic Wars, in which Austria with 


her allies was finally victorious. Influence 
in Germany was lost through defeat by 
Prussia in the Seven Weeks’ War (1866). 
In 1867, the Dual Monarchy of Austria and 
Hungary was established, united in the 
person of the sovereign, Franz Josef I, who 
ruled until 1916. 


Following the defeat of the Central 
Powers in World War I, the republic of 
Austria was established in Nov., 1918. It 
was confined to its present borders by the 
Treaties of St. Germain (1919) and Trianon 
(1920). The years immediately following 
the war were a period of privation, dissen-~ 
sion and riots, with Austrian currency be- 
coming worthless and the nation bankrupt. 
Establishment of a semi-dictatorship by 
Engelbert Dollfuss, who had become Chan- 
cellor in 1932, was followed by an un- 
successful Socialist revolt (Feb., 1934) and 
an attempted Nazi coup d’état which failed, 
although Dollfuss was killed. He was suc- 
ceeded by Kurt von Schuschnigg, whose 
futile efforts to maintain Austria’s inde~ 
pendence ended (March 12, 1938) with the 
bloodless occupation of Austria by German 
troops. Hitler proclaimed the Anschluss of 
Germany and Austria the next day. 


Following the liberation of Vienna by 
the Red Army (April 13, 1945) a coalition 
(Socialist, Communist, Catholic) govern- 
ment was established under the chancellor- 
ship of Dr. Karl Renner, a veteran Socialist. 
Elections held Noy. 25, 1945, resulted in 
victory for the People’s Party, whose leader, 
Leopold Figl, became chancellor. Dr. Ren~ 
ner was elected president of the Second 
Austrian Republic (Dec. 20, 1945). 


The failure of the Big Four to draft a 
treaty with Austria at the Moscow Con- 
ference (April, 1947) dashed her hopes for 
immediate independence and for the evacu- 
ation of Allied occupation troops. Inability 
to agree on a definition of German assets 
was a major stumbling block at the con- 
ference, with the U.S.S.R. apparently in- 
sisting that all German-owned assets in 
Austria, even if obtained by force after the 
Anschluss from Austrians or citizens of 
other states, should be made available for 
reparations. Yugoslav demands for repara- 
tions from Austria and for cession of 
“Slovene Carinthia” and parts of Styria 
also contributed to the deadlock. 


ALLIED MILITARY GOVERNMENT. Aus- 
tria was occupied (1945) by the Soviet 
Union, the U. S., Britain and France. An 
Allied Council was set up to establish the 
independent government pledged at Mos- 
cow in Nov. 1943. The country within its 
1937 frontiers is divided into four national 
zones, as is the city of Vienna. The Allied 
Council and the inter-Allied governing 
authority of Vienna consist of the ranking 
officers of the four participating nations. 
By an agreement signed by the four powers 
June 28, 1946, giving the government power 


control of regional affairs. The federal 
parliament consists of two houses—the 
Bundesrat whose members are nominated 
' the provincial assemblies and the 
tionalrat whose 165 members are chosen 
y national election. The president of the 
‘republic is elected by parliament in joint 
- session for a six-year term. The government 
is administered by the chancellor and his 
cabinet. 


"Allied occupational troops in mid-1947 
were estimated at from 9,000 to 12,000 U. S., 
30,000 to 50,000 Soviet, 15,000 to 25,000 
British and 7,000 French. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
- Definitive postwar statistics for Austria are 
_ for the most part unavailable. Agriculture 
F employs more than one-third of the popu- 
: lation but the country is heavily dependent 
on imported foodstuffs. About 90 percent 
pe Of the total area is classified as productive; 
of this area, about 41 percent is intensively 
i cultivated as plowland, meadowland, gar- 
¥ dens and vineyards. The amount under 
plow is relatively small, and mixed farming 
predominates. Production of rye, the lead- 
ing cereal, amounted to 476,000 metric tons 
in 1937, followed by wheat, 400,000, barley, 
288,000, and oats, 287,000. Potato produc- 
tion totaled 3,612,000 tons and sugar beets, 
1,008,000 tons. Other crops include hops, 
grapes, flax, fruits and tobacco. The vine, 
absent only in Salzburg, Tyrol and Upper 
Austria, reaches its finest quality in the 
sheltered Rhine Valley and the warm east- 
_ ern valleys. Average annual wine produc- 
tion (1931-42) was 23,500,000 gallons. 


Stock raising and dairy farming both in 
the Alpine pastures and the lowlands of 
the east were of increasing importance 
prior to World War II. Crop production in 
1946 was estimated to be sufficient to meet 
little more than 50 percent of the country’s 
needs, and large-scale food imports were 
planned for 1947. Exports in 1946 were 215,- 
000,000 shillings; imports, 191,000,000. 


Austria is primarily an industrial coun- 
try, but facilities have been depleted by 
war damage and by Soviet reparation re- 
movals. Fuel and raw material shortages 
also hampered recovery in 1947. Most im- 
portant are the metallurgical and engineer- 
ing industries. Styria is responsible for 
almost all the iron and steel production. 
The working of timber and its derived 
products is important. 


Legislation providing for the national- 
ization of 70 firms, comprising a substan- 
tial portion of Austrian basic industry, 
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The construction of railways and roa 
has been hampered by physical difficulties. 
There are more than 4,000 miles of railway | 
line, partly electrified. Water traffic is re- 
stricted for the most part to the Danube 
River. The major river ports are Linz and, 
especially, Vienna, which is also an im- 
portant rail, road and air center. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Austria covers an area about 
equal to that of Scotland and includes 
much of the mountainous territory of the 
eastern Alps (about 92.3 percent of the 
country is classified as mountainous). 
From the Rhine Valley, Austria’s western 
frontier, these ranges cross the country 
from west to east, merging on the north 
and northeast into the Danube Valley and 
the open Vienna basin. On the east and 
southeast, the ranges merge into the 
forested foothills overlooking the undulat- 
ing countryland of western Hungary. The 
country contains much beautiful scenery, 
including many snowfields, glaciers and 
snow-capped peaks. The principal river, 
the Danube, enters Austria in the north- 


west and crosses the northern part of the 
country. 


Austria possesses valuable mineral re- 
sources. In Styria lies one of the largest 
European deposits of iron ore. Copper is 
mined in Salzburg, Tyrol and lower Aus- 
tria, and lead and zinc in Carinthia. Other 
minerals include bauxite, graphite, sulfur 
and manganese. Fuel resources comprise > 
small coal deposits in lower Austria and 
large quantities of lignite, found every- 
where except in Salzburg. Heavy Supplies 
of coal and coke must be imported, but 
extensive water power resources are avail- 
able for exploitation. Petroleum fields in 
the Zistersdorf and Muhlberg areas, both 
in the Soviet zone, produced an estimated 
5,922,000 barrels in 1946, Return to normal 
production has been retarded by Soviet 
seizure of essential equipment on the 
ground that it was enemy-owned. 


Variety is the keynote of Austria’s cli- 
mate. The mean annual temperature in 
the north ranges between 45° and 48°, and 
in no month does the average exceed 68°. 
Most of the rainfall occurs during summer. 
In the Tyrol, mild winters and warm sum- 
mers (with temperatures often higher than 
68°) are customary; maximum precipitation 
is in spring and summer, The mean annual 
temperature of Vienna is 49.4°, and the 
range about 40°. 
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Principal cities (est. 1945): Brussels, 
(Bruxelles), including suburbs, 1,282,438 (capi- 
tal); Antwerp (Anvers), 767,619 (port and 
commercial center); Liége, 534,725 (iron and 
steel); Ghent (Gand), 435,278 (textiles). 
Monetary unit: Belgian franc. 

Languages: French, Flemish. 

Religion: Predominantly Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. In 1914 and again in 1940, 
Belgium was crushed by German armies 
because its position in the Low Country 
area made it a highway on the invasion 
route to France. Highly industrialized, a 
bit larger than Maryland, Belgium emerged 
from World War II in fair economic con- 
dition but, politically, the country suffered 
crisis after crisis in the struggle between 
conservatives and elements of the left, es- 
pecially over the return of King Leopold 
III to the throne. 


Perhaps the earliest mention of the 
Belgians in history was in 57-50 B.c., when 
they were conquered by Julius Caesar. In 
the Middle Ages the Belgian towns became 
wealthy and virtually autonomous as great 
textile centers. Belgium became part of 
Burgundy in 1385, and later, part of the 
Spanish domains of Charles V. By the 
Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, Belgium went 
to Austria, though retaining its autonomy, 
and from 1792 to 1815 it held a similar 
status under France. United with the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands by the Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1815, the Belgians re- 
volted and proclaimed independence on 
Oct. 4, 1830, choosing as their sovereign 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. Taking the title of 
King Leopold I, he ruled from 1831 to 1865. 


Belgium progressed peaceably in the 19th 
century under Leopold I and his son, Leo- 
pold II, who reigned from 1865 to 1909, and 
was succeeded by his nephew, Albert I 
(1909-34) . 

Despite heroic Belgian resistance under 
the personal leadership of Albert, the coun- 
try was overrun by the Germans in 1914 
and occupied throughout World War I. 
The peace settlement in 1919 gave Belgium 
the regions of Moresnet, Hupen and Mal- 
médy, and a mandate over Ruanda-Urundi 
in Africa. 

As World War II approached, Belgium 
strove to protect its legal neutrality; at the 
same time the nation rearmed rapidly and 
puilt a strong series of fortifications, es- 
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tain-climbing accident in 1934, ordered th 
Belgians to surrender to the ‘Nazis an 
was taken prisoner on May 28, 1940—eigh’ 
een days after the initial German at 
From the point of view of Belgium a. 
his action was regarded as perhaps s 


cabinet of Hubert Pierlot escaped fr t 
country and set up a government-in-exi Fe 
in London. When that government re- — 
turned to Belgium on Sept. 7, 1944, King _ 
Leopold’s brother, Prince Charles, was 
elected regent (Leopold was still a pris- i. 
oner). Pierlot, a Catholic, became head of ~ 
a coalition government. He was succeeded 
in Feb., 1945, by Achille van Acker, a 
Socialist, whose principal problem aside a 
from reconstruction was the status of Leo- 
poid. The latter’s return from Switzerland 
was opposed by a Liberal-Socialist-Com- 
munist coalition. », 


The Christian Socialists (Catholics) won 
a plurality in the elections of Feb. 17, 
1946. Because of their pro-Leopold stand, 
however, they could not take office. The 
country was ruled by the Liberal-Socialist- 
Communist cabinets of Van Acker (Mar. ~ 
31, 1946) and Camille Huysmans (Aug. 2, 4 
1946) until March, 1947, when Socialist 
Paul-Henri Spaak formed a _ Socialist- 
Christian Socialist coalition cabinet. 


King Leopold III was born in 1901; in 
1926 he married Princess Astrid of Sweden. 
They had three children, of whom Prince 
Baudouin (born 1930) is heir apparent. 
Astrid was killed in 1935 in an automobile 
accident. On Sept. 11, 1941, while he was a 
German prisoner, Leopold married a com- 
moner, Marie Baels, daughter of a former 
cabinet member. She renounced the title 
of queen upon marriage, and became 
Princess de Réthy. The regent, Prince 
Charles, was born in 1908. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the 1831 constitu- 
tion, Belgium is a constitutional, heredi- 
tary monarchy. The king’s authority is 
delegated to the ministers whom he ap- 
points and dismisses to conform with the 
parliamentary majority. The ministers who 
constitute the cabinet must have the con- 
fidence of parliament, which consists of a 
202-member chamber of deputies popularly 
elected, and a senate of varying member- 
ship, elected both directly and indirectly. 
All members serve for four years unless 
one or both houses are dissolved by the 
king, in which case new elections must be 
held in forty days. Belgium’s nine provinces 
and 2,670 communes have crown-appointed 


7 Officials but retain considerable autonomy 
with locally-elected councils. 


Judges are appointed for life. The high- 
est appellate court is the Cour de Cassa- 
tion at Brussels; there are three regional 
courts of appeal. 


The home army in 1947 was unofficially 
estimated at 58,000 men, organized in one 
army corps of two divisions. In the British 
zone of Germany, Belgium had 30,000 
men, while the Belgian Congo was gar- 
risoned by 17,000 men in three brigades. 
The air force has about 110 combat planes. 
The navy, abolished in 1928, is now being 
reformed, with a contemplated 2 or 3 frig- 
ates, 8 minesweepers, and 12 fast launches. 


EDUCATION. Education, free and universal 
for children from six to fourteen, is under 
state control in three divisions: primary, 
intermediate and higher. Primary schools 
in 1938 numbered 8,712 with 955,038 stu- 
dents; intermediate schools, 273 with 86,279 
students. There are four universities: offi- 
cial, Ghent and Liége; unofficial (private), 
Brussels and Louvain. There are also private 
schools, many under religious auspices. 


AGRICULTURE. Principal crops in 1945 in 
bushels were oats, 25,293,000; rye, 5,935,000; 
wheat, 11,381,000 and barley, 5,196,000. Beet 
sugar production in 1946 was 233,288 metric 
tons. Other crops are fodder beets, root 
crops, flax and garden fruits. The pastoral 
industry, especially dairy farming, also 
flourishes. Butter production in 1945 was 
17,900 short tons; cheese, 6,280 tons. Crop 
production in 1947 approached, and in some 
cases exceeded, prewar levels. 


MANUFACTURING. Belgium is one of the 
most highly industrialized nations in 
Europe, largely because of vast, readily ac- 
cessible coal reserves. Industry has not ad- 
vanced, however, at the expense of agri- 
culture; the Belgian economy is based on 
both. According to the last industrial 
census, in 1930, there were 220,871 indus- 
trial establishments with 1,938,000 workers 
(almost 25 percent of the population), led 
by the metallurgical, textile and building 
industries in that order. Associated with 
iron and steel is a considerable engineering 
industry, shipbuilding in Antwerp, and ma- 
chinery and railway stock in Brussels. The 
centuries-old textile industry produces 
linen (Courtrai); cotton (the southeast) ; 
and synthetic fibers. Antwerp, using the 
output of mines in the Congo and Angola, 
rivals Amsterdam in diamond cutting. 


Exports (merchandise) in 1945 totaled 
$90,981,700 and imports $314,390,000. Lead- 
ing exports include textiles, chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, machinery, pre- 
cious stones and wrought iron. Prior to 
World War II about one-half of the foreign 
trade was conducted with France, Britain, 
Germany and the Netherlands. There is a 
considerable transit trade to central Eu- 
rope, chiefly through Antwerp. 
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COMMUNICATIONS, Inland transportatio 
facilities are highly developed. Railroad 
mileage in 1945 was 3,090. Navigable water= 
ways total 998 mi., including the well-de-— 
veloped canal system. Before World War II 
Belgium had the second largest river fleet 
on the Rhine. In 1938 almost 25,000,000 
tons of shipping entered the chief port, 
Antwerp. Highway mileage in 1945 totaled — 
6,433, mostly improved. The Belgian mer=— 
chant fleet in 1939 totaled 200 ships of 

408,000 tons; war losses totaled 313,000 tons. 


FINANCE. Revenues in 1946 were estimated 
at $1,328,000,000 and expenditures at $1,- 
603,000,000. The public debt on Aug. 31, 
1946 was $8,662,054,000. Gold reserves in 
1946 were $765,000,000. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. The northern third of Belgium 
is a plain extending eastward from the 
coast of the North Sea. North of the Sam- 
bre-Meuse Rivers is a low plateau, varying — 
from 250 to more than 600 feet in height, 
and to the south lies the Ardennes plateau, 
rising to a maximum of about 2,300 feet. 
The shallowness of the North Sea off Bel- 
gium precludes the development of good 
harbors; some of the port advantages of 
Antwerp, on the Schelde River, are offset by 
the fact that the approaches to it are 
through Dutch territory. 


Ostend, on the sea, has an average annual 
temperature of 49° and annual rainfall 
of 27.5 inches, like Chicago. Baraque 
Michel, in the Ardennes heights, has an 
average temperature of 43°, rainfall of 59.5 
inches, and considerable snow in the winter. 


The principal mineral is coal; production 
in 1945—17,330,000 short tons—was about 
half the 1939 figure. By 1947, however, coal 
production approached prewar figures. The 
Ardennes coalfield, now nearly exhausted, 
extends southward into France. The Cam- 
pine field, comparatively new, lies in the 
northeast. Iron ore, lead and zine also are 
mined, principally in the Ardennes. Belgian 
mining, highly developed, normally em- 
ploys about 200,000 people. 

Forests cover about 20 percent of Bel- 
gium, but their products are relatively un- 
important. Fishing is vital in the economy. 
The 1946 catch was 77,000 short tons. 


Belgian Colonial Empire 


Area Population 


Country (sq. mi.) (est. 1946) 
Belgian Congo 

(colony) 902,040 10,486,291 
Ruanda-Urundi 

(mandate) 21,230 3,388,000 


BELGIAN CONGO (CONGO BELGE). 
Status: Colony. Capital: Léopoldville (pop- 
ulation 1938: 35,946; 1946, whites only: 
5,385). Governor General: Eugéne Jungers, 
Foreign trade (1944): exports 4,620,548,000 
frances; imports 2,478,408,000 francs. Agri- 
cultural products (short tons): cotton 


1944) 56,000; coffee (1942) 36,376; sugar 
(1943) 15,983. Minerals: copper (1945) 186,- 
376 short tons; diamonds, mainly indus- 
trial (1945) 7,567,000 carats; gold (1945) 
881,000 oz.; manganese ore (1945) 11,119 
short tons; silver (1945) 2,500,000 oz.; tin 
ingots (1945) 19,100 short tons. Forest 
products (1945, short tons): palm oil, 
85,733; palm kernels, 98,103; rubber, 8,788. 
Most of the above figures include produc- 
tion of Ruanda-Urundi also. 


The mineral-rich Belgian Congo, in cen- 
tral Africa, with a narrow outlet to the 
Atlantic through the northwestern tip of 
Portuguese Angola, was acquired Nov. 15, 
1908, by the Belgian state from the Belgian 
king, Leopold II. The latter had backed 
exploration of the area by the English ex- 
plorer, H. M. Stanley, and in 1885 had been 
recognized by the great powers as personal 
sovereign and proprietor of the Congo Free 
State, as it was then called. The area is 
now administered by a governor general re- 
sponsible to the cabinet minister for the 
colonies. The governor general has unre- 
stricted executive and legislative powers, 
and the colony has no representative in- 
stitutions of its own. During World War II 
it furnished many vital war materials to 
the United Nations. The European popu- 
lation in 1946 was 33,787. 


RUANDA-URUNDI. Status: U.N. trustee- 
ship united administratively with the Bel- 
gian Congo. Capital: Usumbura. Governor 
General: Eugéne Jungers. Foreign trade 
(1943) : exports 228,728,000 francs; imports 
136,776,000 frances. Principal products: tin, 
coffee, gold, cotton, hides. 


Ruanda-Urundi, in east Africa, was as- 
signed to Belgium as a mandate by the 
League of Nations at the end of World 
War I, before which it was a portion of 
German East Africa. It is administered 
under the direction of the governor general 
of the Belgian Congo by a vice governor 
general. The territory, placed under U.N. 
trusteeship in Dec., 1946, is largely moun- 
tainous, with livestock grazing the princi- 
pal activity. 
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Bolivia (Republic) 


(Republica Boliviana) 


Area: 416,040 square miles. 

Population (est. 1944): 3,533,900 (52% In- 
dian, 28% Mestizo, 13% white, .2% Negro, 
6.8% unspecified). 

Density per square mile: 8.5. 

President: Dr. Enrique Herzog. 

Principal cities (est. 1946): La Paz, 301,000 
(de facto capital); Cochabamba, 80,000 (com- 
mercial center); Oruro, 50,000 (tin mines); 
Polosi, 40,000 (mining); Sucre, 32,000 (legal 
capital). 

Monetary unit: Boliviano. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Famous since Spanish colonial 
days for its mineral wealth, modern Bo- 
livia was once a part of the ancient Incan 
Empire. After the Spaniards had defeated 
the Incas during the first part of the 16th 
century, Bolivia was subjected to the Span- 


ish Viceroyalty of Peru, and its pre- 
dominantly Indian population was reduced 
to slavery. During the successive South 
American revolts against Spain in the early 
19th century, Upper Peru (as Bolivia was 
then called) was a vast battlefield con- 
tested by Spanish and patriot troops. The 


“country finally won its independence in 


1825; the new republic was named after 
Simon Bolivar, South America’s famed 
liberator. 


Bolivia’s political history since inde- 
pendence has been extremely stormy, even 
by the standards of a continent noted for 
itspreference of bullets to ballots. Since 
1825 it has had more than sixty revolu- 
tions, seventy presidents and eleven con- 
stitutions. No elected president has ever 
served out his term. 


Harassed by internal strife, Bolivia lost 
great slices of territory to three neighbor 
nations. Several thousand square miles 
and its outlet to the Pacific were taken by 
Chile after a disastrous war in 1879-83. In 
1903 a piece of Bolivia’s Acre province, 
rich in rubber, was ceded to Brazil. And in 
1938, after a war with Paraguay, Bolivia 
gave up ciaim to nearly 100,000 square 
miles of the Gran Chaco, 


The last decade has been typical of Bo- 
livia’s turbulent political history, with four 
illegal seizures of power culminating in a 
leftist revolution on July 21, 1946, which 
overthrew the rightist regime of Lt. Col. 
Gualberto Villarroel, who in Dec., 1943, 
had ousted the legally elected president, 
Gen. Enrique Pefiaranda. Villarroel was 
murdered by a mob which stormed the 
presidential palace. Elections held Jan. 5, 
1947, gave none of the presidential can- 
didates an absolute majority. The slight 
plurality of Dr. Enrique Herzog, candidate 
of the Socialist Republican Union, a cen- 
ter group, was endorsed by Congress and 
he took office for a four-year term on 
March 10, 1947. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the 1938 constitu- 
tion, Bolivia is a republic, electing by popu- 
lar vote a president every four years, a 27- 
member Senate every six years, and a 111- 
member Chamber of Deputies every four 
years. The president appoints the nine 
members of his cabinet. The Indian ma- 
jority is virtually disfranchised, and less 
than 8 percent of the population voted in 
the 1947 presidential elections. 


Military service is compulsory, with a 
two-year training period beginning at nine- 
teen and service on reserve until fifty. The 
army is fixed by law at 15,000, but falls 
several thousand short of this number, The 
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80 percent, highest in Latin 
a. A contributing factor is the high 
ortion of pure Indian population. In 
enrollment at 1,766 primary schools 
160,283, and at 77 intermediate schools, 


ians. In 1946 the government began re- 
organizing the curriculum for rural schools. 


_Mining is the backbone of the economy. 
Tin, accounting normally for 70 percent of 
Olivian exports, is by far the most im- 
ortant today, most of it coming from the 
lateau regions of Potosi and Oruro. In 
ormal times, Bolivia is the world’s third 
gest tin producer; during World War II 
nd immediately after, it was first. 


_ Mineral production for 1945 was as fol- 
lows: tin, 47,600 short tons ; Silver, 6,680,000 
ounces; gold, 29,000 ounces; copper, 6,700 
short tons; antimony, 5,600 short tons; 
tungsten concentrates, 4,240 short tons; 
and zine ore, 23,200 short tons. Lead, 
manganese ore and mercury are also pro- 
_ duced. Southern Bolivia is rich in oil, as 
yet relatively unexploited. Production in 
1946 was 362,659 barrels. 


The 5,000,000 acres under cultivation 
produce wheat, rice, sugar, potatoes, cacao, 
barley, maize, coca (source of cocaine), to- 
bacco and cotton. Production of such basic 
foodstuffs as wheat and rice, however, is 
insufficient for domestic needs, and con- 
siderable quantities must be imported. 
Cattle are raised in the more temperate 
regions of the east and south, sheep in the 
departments of La Paz and Cochabamba, 
and llamas, alpacas and vicufias, impor- 
tant sources of hides, wool and meat, are 
raised on the plateaus by Indians whose 
economy is largely dependent upon them. 
The fur-bearing chinchilla, a native of the 
colder plateau regions, is also bred. 


Manufacturing received considerable im- 
petus during the Chaco War, but the out- 
put is insufficient to supply the domestic 
demand. Almost three-fourths of the 
manufacturing is carried on in La Paz. 
Major manufactures in 1941 had a value 
of $11,298,280, led by foodstuffs, beverages 
and textiles. Imports in 1944 were $37,451,- 
323 and exports $77,498,035. The principal 
supplier was the United States, followed 
by Argentina and Peru. Exports consist 
almost entirely of tin and other minerals. 
Since Bolivia is landlocked, foreign trade 
must pass through free ports in Chile and 
river ports on the Amazon. 


From its lowland tropical forests, Bo- 
livia gets rubber, quinine bark, almonds 
and brazil nuts, dyewoods, mahogany, que- 


ved. Airlines 

play an important role in Bolivian trans-— 
portation: national airlines, including the ~ 
Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano, covered 3,495 route — 
miles in 1943, and Pan American Airways — 
links the country with the rest of the 
Americas. In the lowlands, thousands of 
miles of navigable streams are the chief 
means of transportation. 


The 1947 ordinary budget balanced at . 
approximately $27,140,000. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND CLIMATE. 
Landlocked Bolivia is a low alluvial plain 
throughout 60 percent of its area toward 
the east, drained by the Amazon and Plata — 
river systems. The western part, enclosed — 
by two chains of the Andes, is a great 
plateau—the Altiplano—measuring 500 by © 
80 miles at an average altitude of 12,000 
feet. More than 80 percent of the popula- 
tion lives on the plateau, which also con- 
tains La Paz, the highest capital city in 
the world. Lake Titicaca, half the size of 
Lake Ontario, is one of the highest large 
lakes in the world, at an altitude of 12,507 
feet. Islands in the lake hold ruins of the 
ancient Incan civilization. 


The climate varies from the humid heat 
of the equatorial lowlands in the east to 
the arctic cold of the Andean peaks. In the 
lowlands, the average temperature is about 
77°, with no great departures; rainfall is 
heavy throughout the year. At higher ele- 
vations in the west (to 11,000 ft.) the 


“ climate is temperate, with occasional win- 


ter frost. In the great central plateau, the 
weather is always cool. In La Paz it aver- 
ages about 50.4° 
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Brazil (Republic) 
(Estados Unidos do Brasil!) 


Area: 3,291,416 square miles. 


Population (est. 1945): 45,300,000 
63%; Mestizo, 21%; Negro, 14%; 
other, 2%). 

Density per square mile: 13.8. 

President: Eurico Gaspar Dutra, 


Principal cities (census 1940): Rio de Janeiro, 
1,563,787 (est. 1945, 1,951,900) (capital and 
chief port); SGo. Paulo, 1,253,943 (coffee grow- 
ing center); Recife (Pernambuco), 327,753 (sea- 
port); Sao Salvador (Bahia), 293,278 (seaport); 
Pérto Alegre, 262,694 (seaport); Belo Horizonte, 
179,770 (mining); Belém (Para), 208,706 
(port for Amazon shipping). 

Monetary unit: Cruzeiro. 


Languages: Portuguese (official), Italian, Ger- 
man. 


Religion: Roman Catholic, 95%. 


(white, 
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_ HISTORY. Brazil, the only Latin American 


nation deriving its culture and language 
from Portugal, is by far the largest coun- 


try in South America, covering nearly half 


_the continent. In the Western Hemisphere 


it is second to Canada. In the world, it 
ranks aiter the U.S.S.R., China and Canada. 

Brazil was discovered in 1500 by the 
Portuguese admiral, Pedro Alvares Cabral. 
Portuguese colonization efforts began in 
1532 and Brazil became a Toyal colony 


“seventeen years later. The later attempts 


of France and Holland to colonize Brazil 
were defeated by the Portuguese. 

During the Napoleonic wars, the prince 
regent of Portugal (later King John vi) 
fled his country in advance of the French 
armies, and set up his royal court at Rio 
de Janeiro in 1808. John was drawn home 
by a revolution in 1820 and the Brazilians, 
after holding the seat of Portuguese gov- 
ernment, rebelled at resuming colonial 
status and declared their independence in 
1822 under Pedro, son of John VI. Harassed 
by trouble with his parliament, Pedro I 
abdicated in 1831 in favor of his five-year- 
old son, who became emperor in 1840 as 
Pedro II. He proved to be an enlightened 
and popular monarch, perhaps the most 
progressive in Brazilian history. 

Despite his good works, however, Pedro 
II was forced to abdicate in 1889 following 
a military revolt, after which a republic 
Was set up. Until 1893 Brazil was under 
two military dictators, Marshal Deodoro da 
Fonseca and Marshal Floriano Peixoto. 
After a revolt against the latter in 1893, 
Brazil returned gradually to stability under 
a succession of five civilian presidents— 
Prudente de Moraes Barros, 1894-98; Man~ 
uel Ferras de Campos Salles, 1898-1902; 
Francisco de Paula Rodrigues Alves, 1902— 
06; Affonso Penna, 1906-09, who died in 
Office; and Nilo Pecanha, 1909-10. 

The president during World War I, 
Wenceslau Braz, cooperated with the Allies 
and declared war on Germany Oct. 26, 1917. 
Reckless expenditure marked the term of 
the next chief executive, Epitacio da Silva 
Pessoa, 1919-22, while the presidency of 
Arthur Bernardes, 1922-26, was bedeviled 
by financial difficulties and army dissen- 
sion. His successor, Washington Luis 
Pereira da Souza, 1926-30, had to cope 
with the world depression and was deposed 
by a revolutionary group under Getulio 
Vargas, who took over as provisional presi- 
dent. 

Vargas’ new constitution in 1934 sharply 
curtailed state’s rights and emphasized a 
nationalistic policy. In 1937 Vargas seized 
absolute power, setting up another con- 
stitution which extended his term of office 
indefinitely. In World War II, Brazil co- 
operated well with the United Nations. Al- 
ied air bases were set up in Brazil, Bra- 
Zilian naval forces patroled the South At- 
antic, and a Brazilian expeditionary force 
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fought in Italy after the nation’s declara- 
tion of war against the Axis in Aug., 1942, 
National fear that Vargas would never 
fulfill his promise of free elections led to 
his overthrow on Oct. 29, 1945, and the 
transfer of his powers to Chief Justice José 
Linhares. In the subsequent elections, on 
Dec. 2, 1945, victory went to the Vargas 
candidate—Gen. Eurico Gaspar Dutra, in- 
augurated as president on Jan. 31, 1946, 
In elections held Jan. 19, 1947, for State 
governors and a few Congressional posts, 
both Dutra’s Social Democratic party and 
ex-dictator Vargas’ Labor party lost ground 
to the Opposition National Democratic 
Union, but the Social Democrats retained 
control of both houses of Congress. 
GOVERNMENT. Under the Constitution of 
Sept. 18, 1946, Brazil is a federation of 
twenty states, five territories and one fed- 
eral district. The president is popularly 
elected for a five-year term and may not 
succeed himself. The national Congress is 
composed of two houses—the Senate, whose 
members serve for eight-year terms, and 
the Chamber of Deputies, elected for four- 
year terms. Members of Congress are 
elected by equal, direct, compulsory and 
secret suffrage under a system of propor- 
tional representation. 
Among the important innovations of the 
new Constitution are articles empowering 


‘the federal government to create state- 


owned monopolies in the public interest 
and making the exploitation of mines and 
subsoil resources dependent on federal 
authorization. The Constitution also au-~ 
thorizes the government to intervene in 
labor disputes but recognizes the general 
principle of freedom of association and the 
right to strike. Labor courts are created 
for the solution of labor disputes. The so- 
cial and economic clauses retain to a con- 
siderable extent the combination of state 
socialism and economic nationalism char- 
acteristic of the 1934 Vargas constitution. 
The twenty states, with popularly elected 
legislatures and governors, and their own 
constitutions, have considerable autonomy, 
but during the Vargas regime they suffered 
from federal intervention. 
DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory 
beginning at twenty-one, with an initial 
training period of one year and service on 
reserve until forty-five. The permanent 
army of 112,300 men and 258,000 reserves 
in 1940 was greatly expanded in World 
War II. Its strength in 1947 was unofficially 
estimated at 110,000 men in eight divisions. 
The army is well equipped with modern 
U. S. lend-lease military goods. The air 
force, under a separate Ministry of Avia- 
tion since 1941, expanded in World War II 
and took part in the Italian campaign. 
The navy on Dec. 31, 1946, had two old 
battleships, two old light cruisers, twelve 
destroyers, and smaller craft with a total 
estimated tonnage of approximately 50,000. 
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United States. 
DUCATION. Education is free and com- 
ulsory; under the 1946 constitution it is 
to be given in Portuguese only. It was esti- 
mated in 1944 that 3,710,000 students were 
attending 40,000 schools, of which 39,000 
were primary schools and the rest second- 
ary, vocational and universities. All of the 
7 universities are state institutions except 
‘the federalized University of Brazil at Rio 
de Janeiro. Illiteracy in 1940 was Officially 
estimated at less than 50 percent. 


AGRICULTURE. Agriculture is the basis of 
 Brazil’s economy, but only 4 percent of its 
area is under cultivation, the rest being 
grazing, forest, or non-productive land. 
Brazil leads the world in production of 
coffee and castor beans, and ranks second 

in cacao. The 1945-46 crop of coffee was 
15,613,000 bags of 132 pounds each. The 

government controls its sale and has de- 
 stroyed large stocks (77,330,547 bags from 

1931 to 1943) to maintain the price. The 
1944-45 cacao crop, grown largely in Sao 
Salvador, was estimated at 1,850,000 bags. 
Sugar cane production in 1944 was 1,377,000 
short tons, sold locally or converted into 
alcohol. Almost 10 million acres are planted 
with corn, of which Brazil is the second 
largest producer in the Western Hemis- 
phere. Other crops include tobacco, rice, 
cotton, beans, mandioca, fruits, bananas, 
coconuts and wheat. 


Livestock is raised nearly everywhere, 
with the great centers in the central and 
southern states. There were 42,100,000 cat- 
tle in 1946, and 25,000,000 hogs in 1942, 


MANUFACTURING. Manufacturing is still 
primarily for domestic consumption, but 
industrialization is progressing rapidly. 
The state of Sao Paulo is by far the leading 
industrial area. The value of industrial 
production in 1946 was estimated at $1,- 
125,000,000. Leading industrial products are 
foodstufis, textiles, chemicals and phar- 
maceutical products, metallurgical prod- 
ucts, clothing, leather, glass and porcelain, 
paper and rubber articles. The most impor- 
tant single industry is cotton weaving, with 
440 establishments employing 25 percent 
of all industrial labor. 


Brazil’s first steel plant, at Volta Re- 
donda, began regular production on June 
23, 1946, at an annual rate of 300,000 tons. 


Brazilian exports in 1946 totaled 18,242,- 
734,000 cruzeiros (1945: 12,197,510,000 cru- 
zeiros). Imports were valued at 13,028,716,- 
000 cruzeiros (1945: 8,617,320,000 cru- 
zeiros). Exports went principally to the 
United States (42.2%), Argentina (7.5%), 
Great Britain (8.8%), Italy (4.8%) and 
Belgium-Luxemburg (4.3%). The United 
States supplied most of Brazil’s imports 
(58.2%), followed by Argentina (7.7%) and 
Great Britain (7.8%). Principal exports are 
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MINERAL RESOURCES. Brazil’s vast min-— 


eral resources are among her least de- 
veloped assets. The most important are 
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coal (estimated reserves of 5,000 million — 


tons; estimated 1944 production 1,950,000 
short tons) and iron ore, found chiefly in 
Minas Gerais (1945 output, 330,000 short 
tons). Other important minerals, with es- 
timated 1945 production, are manganese 
ore, 270,000 short tons; gold, 178,000 
ounces; diamonds, 275,000 carats; bauxite, 
7,800 short tons; tungsten, 2,500 short tons; 
quartz crystals; uranium; chrome ore; 
graphite and titanium. 


FORESTS AND FISHERIES. More than half 


of Brazil’s area is forested, but the exten- — 


sive resources are relatively undeveloped. 
The largest single forest commodities are 
timber, chiefly pine from the southern 
states, and the wax of the carnauba palm, 
used for insulation and phonograph records 
and produced commercially only in Brazil. 
Rubber production, mostly in the Amazon 
basin, was estimated in 1945 at 55,000 
short tons (exports in 1946 were 20,000 
tons) but it has not developed as exten- 
sively as was once expected. Other forest 
products are Brazil nuts, yerba maté (Para- 
guay tea), medicinal plants, and vegetable 
Oils. There are vast fishing banks and 
grounds in the rivers and along the coast, 
with some 2,500 known species of fish. 


COMMUNICATIONS. Coastwise and river 
steamers are the main links between north 
and south Brazil, especially within the 
Amazon basin where inland waterways are 
the only means of land communication, 
Navigable waterways total 26,713 miles. 
Coastwise traffic is restricted to Brazilian 
ships, but the Amazon is open to all ships. 


Railway mileage in 1947 was about 
22,000, mostly located south of Sao Salva- 
dor. Railway development has been hamp- 
ered by natural obstacles, especially by 
coastal mountains, but extensive govern- 
ment and private building is under way. 
Highways total 38.000 miles, and common 
roads about 124,000 miles. In 1944 seven 
air lines serving Brazil carried 44,000 pas- 
sengers. The government air force operates 
mail schedules over domestic routes that 
are commercially unprofitable. In Sept., 
1946, regular service between Brazil and 
Rome was inaugurated. 


FINANCE. The 1947 budget estimated ex- 
penditures at $652,346,230 and revenue at 
$653,082,154. The national debt as of Jan. 1, 
1946 was estimated at $1,221,600,000. Amer- 
ican direct investments in 1944 were $240,- 
000,000; British investments in 1946, an es- 
timated £191,667,170. The income tax is the 
government’s chief source of revenue. Dur- 
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2,691 miles east-west, 


except Chile and Ecuador. Its area would 
‘more than blanket the United States. 

_ There are two principal physical divisions 
of the Brazilian surface. The lowlands are 


-xiver basin of the Amazon, the world’s 
largest drainage area; and the less heavily 
forested basin of the Plata to the south. 
The intermediate highland is a _ vast 
plateau, 1,000 to 3,000 feet above sea level, 
traversed by several low mountain ranges, 
and extending almost from the seacoast 
to the Bolivian frontier and south to the 
plains of Rio Grande do Sul. The plateau 
comprises more than half of the country 
and, with the narrow coastal plain, sup- 
ports 90 percent of the population. In the 
northeast are undeveloped highlands. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


Europe 
Area 
Political subdivision (sq. mi.) Population 
United Kingdom 93,667  47,175,000°% 
Gibraltar 2 20,3399 
Malta 122 285,000¢ 
Africa 

Anglo-Egyptian 

Sudan 967,500 6,591,000? 
Basutoland 11,716 580,0008 
Bechuanaland 275,000 2'75,000° 
Gambia 4,074 220,5095 
Gold Coast (including 

Togoland) 91,843 3,963 ,0002 
Kenya 224,960 3,940,0004 
Mauritius 807 432,6481 
Nigeria (including 

British Cameroons) 372,674  21,329,3283 
Northern Rhodesia 290,323 1,381,829° 
Nyasaland 36,829 2,050,0515 
St. Helena 126 4,710° 
Seychelles 156 33,9194 
Sierra Leone 27,925 2,000,000° 
Somaliland 67,936 350,0009 
Southern Rhodesia 150,333 1,576,000® 
South-West Africa $17,725 321,3001 
Swaziland 6,705 171,316+ 
Tanganyika Territory 342,706 5,499,0004 
Uganda 80,301 3,956,6544 
Union of South 

Africa 472,494 11,258,8588 
Zanzibar and Pemba 1,020 250,0008 


(Note: Each population figure is followed by 
superior number denoting the year of estimate: 
6 for 1946, 5 for 1945, 4 for 1944, 8 for 1943, 2 for 
1942, 1 for 1941, 9 for 1940, 9 for 1939.) 


neri xtends 2 2.965 legen Southern Brazil ne 


polbece every South American state 


made up of the heavily forested tropical — 


Plata system—the Paraguay, ugua; ‘ 
Parana Rivers. The most important strean 

entirely within Brazil is the Sao Franci r 
navigable for a thousand miles but bro 
near its mouth by the 260-foot Paulo 
Affonso Falls, with estimated potentia 
1,000,000 horsepower. cap 


CLIMATE. Brazil is almost wholly in the a 
torrid zone, but such factors as altitu 
prevailing winds, rainfall and distance — 
from the sea combine to vary the climate — 
from tropical to temperate. Manaos on t 
Amazon has an average temperature of — 
80.9° and annual rainfall of 71.65 inches. 
The corresponding figures for Rio de. ] 
Janeiro are 72.5° and 44 inches. February a 
is usually the warmest month in Rio de ‘ 
Janeiro, In much of the Amazon basin, _ 
rainfall averages 80 inches; in a few areas, i 
more than 100 inches. 
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America ar 
Area 

Political subdivision (sq. mi.) Population | 
Bahamas 4,404 68,8469 
Barbados 166 192,6102 
Bermudas 19 37,453 
British Guiana 89,480 364,6948 
British Honduras 8,598 63,3904 
Canada 3,466,882  12,307,000° 
Falkland Islands and 6 

dependencies 7,681 2,8048 
Jamaica and depend- 

encies 4,722 1,250,2098 
Leeward Islands 422.5 108,812° 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador 152,734 320,0222 
Trinidad and Tobago 1,978 558,106 
Windward Islands 821 282,252¢ 

Asia 

Aden colony 80 65,0009 
Aden protectorate 112,000 600,000° 
Bahrein Islands 213 89,9701 
Borneo 

State of North 

Borneo 29,347 300,000° 

Brunei 2,226 41,0008 

Sarawak _ 50,000 600,000¢ 
Burma 261,749 16,823,798 
Ceylon 25,332 6,650,825 
Cyprus 3,572 451,000° 
Hong Kong 391 980,000? 
Indian States and 

British Provinces 1,581,410 388,997,9551 
Malaya 

Malayan Union 51,866 4,697,2891 

Singapore and 

dependencies 282 771,798 

Palestine 10,159 1,912,1108 
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Oceania 
Area 
Political subdivision (sq. mi.) Population 
Australia, 

Commonwealth of 2,974,581 '7,466,456° 
Fiji Ose 259,838% 
Gilbert and 

Ellice Islands 812 34,202° 
Nauru 8 2,6721 
New Guinea, 

Territory of 93,000 804,0008 
New Hebrides 5,700 43,1301 
New Zealand 103,415 1,746,319° 
Norfolk Island 2 13 71334 
Papua (British 

New Guinea) 90,540 338,822° 
Solomon Islands 11,458 95,000 
Tonga 

(Friendly Islands) 250 40,2355 
Western Samoa 1,133 66,7615 


[Footnote explanations on preceding page.] 
EUROPE 


United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland 


Area: 93,667 square miles. 

Population (est. 1946); 47,175,000* (English, 
Scotch, Welsh, Irish). 

Density per square mile: 501.9*. 

Ruler: King George VI. 

Prime Minister: Clement R. Attlee. 

Principal cities (est. 1938): London (Greater), 
8,655,000 (capital) ; Glasgowt, 1,131,800 (sea- 
port, shipbuilding); Birmingham, 1,001,600 (iron 
and steel); Liverpool, 827,400 (seaport); Man- 
chestert, 624,300 (cotton textiles); Sheffield, 
520,000 (steel, cutlery); Leeds, 494,000 (whole- 
sale clothing); Edinburgh§, 463,100 (capital, 
Scotland). 

Monetary unit: Pound sterling. 

Language: English. 

Religion: Protestant 
Church). 

*Excluding armed forces. 

{Estimated 1945. 


Episcopal (established 
yEstimated 1940. 
§Estimated 1946. 


HISTORY. Mighty little Britain, with an 
area smaller than that of Oregon, is one of 
the great manufacturing and trading na- 
tions of the world and controls an empire 
covering one-quarter of the globe. For cen- 
turies a bulwark of democracy and the 
world’s leading sea power, Britain in 1947 
moved into its third year under the Labor 
regime with an empire slowly disintegrating 
and its position as a world power definitely 
secondary to that of the U. S. and the 
Soviet Union. At home, a valiant people, 
harassed by floods, coal shortages and short 
rations, suffered privation in order to lift 
the volume of industrial production and 
foreign trade upon which their whole 
economy depends. 


The history of Britain is obscure until 
the Roman invasions of the ist century 
B.c. brought the islands into contact with 
the continent. When the Roman legions 
withdrew in the 4th century A.D., Britain 


fell easy prey to the invading hordes 
Angles, Saxons and Jutes from Scandi- — 
navia and the Low Countries. Seven large — 
kingdoms were established, and the original © 
Britons were forced into Wales and Scot- 
land. It was not until the 11th century 
that the country finally became united 
under the Danish King Canute. Following 
the death of Edward the Confessor (1066), 
a dispute as to the succession arose, and 
William Duke of Normandy invaded Eng- 
land, defeating the Saxon noble, Harold II, 
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’ at the Battle of Hastings (1066). The Nor- 


man conquest was accompanied by the in- 
troduction of Norman law and feudalism, 
changing the customs of England. 


The reign of Henry II (1154-89), first of 
the Plantagenets, saw an increasing cen- 
tralization of royal power at the expense 
of the nobles, but in 1215 John (1199-1216) 
was forced to sign the Magna Carta, which 
awarded the people, especially the nobles, 
certain basic rights. Edward I (1272-1307) 
continued the conquest of Ireland, reduced 
Wales to subjection, and made some gains 
in Scotland. In 1314, however, English 
forces led by Edward II were ousted from 
Scotland after the battle of Bannockburn. 
The late 13th and early 14th centuries saw 
the development of a separate House of 
Commons with tax-raising powers. 


Edward III’s claim to the throne of 
France led to the Hundred Years’ War 
(1338-1453), which ended with the loss of 
almost all the large English territory in 
France. In England the great poverty and 
discontent caused by the war was intensi- 
fied by the Black Death, a plague which 
reduced the population by about one-third. 
The Wars of the Roses (1455-85), a strug- 
gle for the throne between the House of 
York and the House of Lancaster, were 
ended by the victory of Henry Tudor 
(Henry VII) at Bosworth Field (1485). His 
son Henry VIII (1509-47) cut off England 
from the Roman Catholic Church when 
the Pope refused to allow him to divorce 
his first wife, Catherine of Aragon. Under 
Edward VI and Mary, the two extremes of 
religious fanaticism were reached and it 
remained for Henry’s daughter, Elizabeth 
(1558-1603), to settle the Church of Eng- 
land on a moderate basis. In 1588 the 
Spanish Armada, a fleet sent out by Catho- 
lic King Philip II of Spain, was defeated 
by the English and destroyed during a 
storm. It was during Elizabeth’s reign 
that England became a world power. 


Elizabeth’s heir was of the house of 
Stuart—James VI of Scotland—who joined 
the two crowns as James I (1603-25). The 
Stuart kings incurred large debts and were 
forced either to depend on Parliament for 
taxes or to raise money by illegal means. 
In 1642 war broke out between Charles I 
and a large portion of the Parliament; 
Charles was defeated and executed in 1649, 
and the monarchy was then abolished. The 


_ Puritan Commonwealth endured for ten 
_ years, but after the death (1658) of Oliver 
Cromwell, the Lord Protector, the govern- 
ment fell to pieces and Charles II was 
restored to the throne in 1660. The struggle 
between the King and Parliament con- 
tinued, but Charles II knew when to com- 
promise. His brother James II (1685-88) 
possessed none of his ability and was 
ousted by the Revolution of 1688, which 
confirmed the predominant position of 
Parliament. James’ daughter, Mary, and 
her husband, William of Orange, now 
ruled jointly. 

The reign of Queen Anne (1702-14) was 
marked by the Duke of Marlborough’s vic- 
tories over France at Blenheim, Oudenarde 
and Malplaquet in the War of the Spanish 
Succession. England and Scotland mean- 
While were joined together by the Act of 
Union (1707). Upon the death of Anne, the 
distant claims of the elector of Hanover 
Were recognized, and he became King of 
England as George I. 

The 18th century was a period of gradual 
growth and change. At home the unwilling- 
ness of the Hanoverian kings to rule re- 
sulted in the formation by the King’s 
ministers of a cabinet, headed by a prime 
minister, which directed all public busi- 
ness. Abroad the constant wars with France 
resulted in expansion of the British Em- 
pire all over the globe, particularly in 
North America and India. This imperial 
growth was checked by the revolt of the 
American colonies (1775-83). 

The age-long struggle with France broke 
out again in 1793, and during the lengthy 
Napoleonic Wars, which ended at Waterloo 
(1815), England was pitted at one time 
against almost all of Europe. 


The Victorian era, named after Queen 
Victoria (1837-1901), saw the growth of a 
democratic system of government which 
had begun with the Reform Bill of 1832. 
The two important wars in Victoria’s reign 
were the Crimean War against Russia 
(1853-56) and the Boer War (1899-1902). 
The latter was the result of England’s im- 
perialist expansion in South Africa and was 
accompanied by enormous extension of her 
sway throughout Africa. 

The reign of Edward VII (1901-10) was 
marked by increasing uneasiness at home 
and abroad. Within four years after the 
accession of George V (1910), England en- 
tered World War I when Germany invaded 
Belgium. The nation was led by coalition 
cabinets headed first by Herbert Asquith 
and then (Dec., 1916) by the Welsh states- 
man, David Lloyd George. The years after 
the war were marked by labor unrest which 
sulminated in the general strike of 1926. 
A Labor ministry formed early in 1924 by 
Ramsay MacDonald fell in October of that 
year. In 1929 a second Labor government 
was formed, but the world economic de- 
oression forced a change in 1931, and a na- 
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tional government was formed composed 
chiefly of Conservative members, although 
MacDonald remained prime minister until 
1935. King Edward VIII succeeded to the 
throne in 1936 on his father’s death but 
abdicated eleven months later (in order to 
Marry an,American, Wallis Warfield Simp- 
son, whose second divorce was then pend- 
ing) in favor of his brother, who became 
King George VI. 

The ‘efforts of Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain to meet by peaceful means 
the rising tide of Nazism in Germany 
failed with the German invasion of Poland 
(Sept. 1, 1939), which was followed by 
England’s entry into World War II (Sept. 
8, 1939). Serious Allied reverses in the 
spring of 1940 led to Chamberlain’s resig- 
nation and the formation of another coa- 
lition war cabinet by Conservative leader 
Winston Churchill, who led England 
through most of World War II. Churchill 
resigned as the coalition leader shortly 
after V-E Day, but then formed a “care- 
taker” government which remained in of- 
fice until after the parliamentary elections 
of July 5, 1945, in which the Labor party 
won an overwhelming victory. The govern- 
ment formed by Clement R. Attlee on July 
26 embarked on a socialistic program at 
home and fought to maintain the Empire. 


AREA AND POPULATION OF MAJOR 
SUBDIVISIONS* (1938) 


Subdivision Area Population 
England 50,870 39,050,780 
Wales 7,469 2,063,420 
Scotland 29,794 5,040,0007 
Northern Ireland 5,238 1,295,000¢ 


*Not including Channel Islands and Isle of Man. 
71940. $1939. 

RULER. King George VI, born December 
14, 1895, second son of King George V and 
Queen Mary, succeeded to the throne on 
the abdication of his brother, King Edward 
VIII, December 11, 1936; married April 26, 
1923, to Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon (born 
Aug. 4, 1900). Children: (1) Princess Eliza- 
beth Alexandra Mary, born April 21, 1926 
(heiress presumptive); (2) Princess Mar- 
garet Rose, born August 21, 1930. The 
King’s living brothers are Prince Edward 
Albert, Duke of Windsor (formerly King 
Edward VIII), born June 238, 1894, and 
Prince Henry William, Duke of Gloucester, 
born March 31, 1900. 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. The United 
Kingdom is a constitutional monarchy, 
with a king and a Parliament consisting of 
two houses: the House of Lords with about 
670 hereditary peers, 26 spiritual peers, 
16 Scottish representative peers, a number 
of Irish representative peers (vacancies are 
no longer filled), and a few life peers who 
have held high judicial office; and the 
House of Commons, numbering temporarily 
640 members elected by practically uni- 
versal suffrage. Supreme legislative power 
is vested in Parliament, which holds of- 
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ints the rest of the Cabinet. All 
ninisters must be members of one or the 
ther house of Parliament; they are in- 
jually and collectively responsible to 
“Crown, the prime minister and Parlia- 
‘The Cabinet proposes bills and ar- 
“the business of Parliament but it 
nds entirely on the votes of confidence 
iommons. By an act passed in 1911, the 
is cannot hold up “money” bills, but 


Born Ruled 

ees Anglo-Saxons" 
_ Alfred the Great 849 871- 899 
Edward the Elder c. 870 c. 899— 925 
_ Athelstan 895 925— 939 
- Edmund I 921 939— 946 
_ Edred c.925 946- 955 
_ Edwy the Fair c.943 955- 959 
_ Edgar the Peaceful 943  959- 975 
Edward the Martyr c.962  975- 979 
Ethelred the Redeless 968 979-1016 
Edmund II Ironside c.993 1016-1016 

Danes 
, Canute 995 1016-1035 
: Harold I Harefoot c.1016 1035-1040 
_-Hardicanute c.1018 1040-1042 
Saxons 
‘Edward the Confessor c.1004 1042-1066 
Harold II c.1020 1066-1066 
h Normans 

William I the Conqueror 1027 1066-1087 
William II Rufus c.1056 1087-1100 
Henry I 1068 1100-1135 
Stephen e.1100 1135-1154 

Plantagenets 
Henry II 1133 1154-1189 
Richard I Coeur de Lion 1157 1189-1199 
John 1167 1199-1216 
Henry III 1207 1216-1272 
Edward I Longshanks 1239 1272-1307 
Edward II 1284 1307-1327 
Edward III 1312 1327-1377 
Richard II 1367 1377-1399 

House of Lancaster 

Henry IV 1366 1399-1413 
Henry V 1887 1413-1422 
Henry VI 1421 1422-1461 
& 1470-1471 

House of York 
Edward IV 1442 1461-1470 
& 1471-1483 


ommons, is appointed by the 
gn, with whose consent he in turn 
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Rulers of England 


tary of State for Scotland, a member | 
the Cabinet, is responsible for the ac 
ministration of Scottish affairs. ne 
Northern Ireland is governed by a sep-— 
arate parliament, as provided in the Gov-_ 
ernment of Ireland Act (1920) and by a 
governor who represents the king; its : 
political status is comparable to that of a — 
state of the United States. It is represented ~ 
in the British Parliament by 13 elected 
members. ; 


Name Born Ruled 
Edward V 1470 1483-1483 — 
Richard III 1452 1483-1485 

House of Tudor X 
Henry VII 1457 1485-1509 
Henry VIII 1491 1509-1547. 
Edward VI 1537 1547-1553 
Jane (Lady Jane Grey) 15387 15538-1553 
Mary I 1516 1553-1558 
Elizabeth 1533 1558-1603 
House of Stuart i 
James I? 1566 1603-1625 
Charles I 1600 1625-1649 
Commonwealth 
Council of State —— 1649-1653 
Oliver Cromwell 1599 1653-1658 
Richard Cromwell 1626 1658—-1659° 
House of Stuart Restored , 
Charles II 1630 1660-1685. 
James II 1633 1685-1688 
William IITs 1650 1689-1702. 
Mary II? 1662 1689-1694 
Anne 1665 1702-1714 
House of Hanover F 
George I 1660 1714-1727 
George II 1683 1727-1760 
George III 1738 1760-1820 
George IV 1762 1820-1830 
William IV 1765 1830-1837 
Victoria 1819 1837-1901 
House of Saxe-Coburg : 
Edward VII 1841 1901-1910 
House of Windsor | 
George V 1865 1910-1936 
Edward VIII 1894 1936-1936 
George VI 1895 1936- 
Seba ba Anglo-Saxon kings are still subjects of 


2Ruled in Scotland as James VI (1567-1625). 
8Joint rulers (1689-1694). 


opular vote 


y 11,967,985 393 
Conservative . — 9,087,238 197 
‘National Liberal 759,884 13 

Liberal 2,227,400 11 
National 6 
Independent Labor 46,679 3 
Communist 102,780 2 
Commonwealth 110,634 1 
Independents 625,250 14 

640 
The members of the Cabinet are: 


Clement R. Attlee (Prime Minister, First 
Lord of the Treasury), Herbert Morri- 
son (Lord President of the Council), Ernest 
Bevin (Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs), Sir Stafford Cripps (Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) and functions of (Minister 
for Economic Affairs), Albert V. Alexander 
(Minister of Defense), Viscount Jowitt 
(Lord Chancellor), Viscount Addison (Lord 
Privy Seal), James Chuter Ede (Secretary 
of State for the Home Department), Arthur 
Creech Jones (Secretary of State for the 
Colonies), Philip Noel-Baker (Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Relations), 
Arthur Woodburn (Secretary of State for 
Scotland), George A. Isaacs (Minister of 
Labor and National Service), Aneurin 
Bevan (Minister of Health), Thomas Wil- 
liams (Minister of Agriculture and Fisher- 
ies), George Tomlinson (Minister of Edu- 
cation) and Harold Wilson (President of 
the Board of Trade). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. England and Wales 
are divided into 62 administrative counties, 
including the county of London, and 83 
county boroughs. The counties are ad- 
ministered by the justices and by popu- 
larly elected county councils. All incor- 
porated towns are administered by a mu- 
nicipal corporation consisting of the mayor, 
aldermen and burgesses. Local government 
in Scotland is comparable to that in Eng- 
land and Wales. 


JUDICIARY. The ultimate court of ap- 
deal is the House of Lords; the final court 
of appeal for India and certain of the Do- 
minions is the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. Below the House of Lords 
mn the civil side is the High Court of 
judicature, divided into two parts, the 
Yourt of Appeal, and the High Court of 
fustice. On the criminal side is the Court 
f Criminal Appeal, which is the court of 
ast resort barring the allowance of an 
yppeal to the Lords. Actually these su- 
erior courts hear only a small fraction of 
he cases, and most of the trials are held 
n a complicated system of inferior courts, 
xercising original jurisdiction. The Lord 
Yhancellor, Lord Chief Justice, Lords of 
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DEFENSE. Compulsory military service, in- _ 
and — 


troduced in May, 1939, is still in effect, 
will continue until 1954 under the terms — 
of the National Defense Bill approved July 
18, 1947. The armed forces are comprised 
of three separate services—the Army, the - 
Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force. The 

Prime Minister retains supreme responsi- 
bility for defense, but the Minister of De- 

fense has coordinating and executive du- — 
ties. Service ministers are no longer Cabinet — 
members but continue to be members of 
the Defense Committee headed by the 
Prime Minister with the Minister of De- 
fense as deputy chairman; this committee 
is responsible to the Cabinet both for the 
review of current strategy and for coordi- 
nating departmental action in preparation 
for war. 


Budget estimates for the fiscal year 
1947-48 follow: 


Estimate Strength* 
Navy £196,700,000 191,000 
Army 388,000,000 1,210,000 
Air 214,000,000 370,000 


*Maximum during period. 


Control of the land forces is exercised by 
the Army Council, headed by the Secre- 
tary of State for War. Its members in- 
clude the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, the Adjutant General and Quarter- 
master General. 


The Royal Navy is controlled by the 
Board of Admiralty, headed by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who is responsible 
to Parliament. Other members include the 
First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff. 
The Royal Navy (Dec. 31, 1946) included 
13 battleships, 1 battle cruiser, 12 fleet 
aircraft carriers, 2 escort carriers, 50 cruis- 
ers, 182 destroyers and 97 submarines. A 
large number of ships, however, ‘were 
scheduled for reduced commission or re- 
serve status. War losses totaled 2,831 ves- 
sels, including 3 battleships, 2 battle cruis- 
ers, 5 fleet carriers, 3 auxiliary carriers, 23 
cruisers, 139 destroyers and 76 submarines. 


Control of the Royal Air Force is vested 
in an Air Council analogous to the Army 
Council and headed by the Secretary of 
State for Air. The Fleet Air Arm was 
transferred to the Royal Navy in 1937. 


The total strength of the armed forces on 
Aug. 31, 1939, was 681,000. Between that 
date and June 30, 1945, another 5,215,000 
men were inducted. Of the total of 5,896,- 
000, 923,000 served in the Royal Navy, 3,- 
788,000 in the Army and 1,185,000 in the 
Royal Air Force. The Women’s Auxiliary 
Forces added 619,000 to their 1939 strength 
of 21,000. In 1947, the total armed forces 
strength was about 1,210,000 in manpower 
and navy tonnage was 1,513,600. ‘ 
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BRITISH CASUALTIES OF 
WORLD WAR II 


Source: White Paper, June 6, 1946. 


Navy Army R.A.F. Total 
Killed 50,758 144,079 69,606 264,443 
Wounded 14,663 239,575 22,839 277,077 
Prisoner 7,401 152,076 13,115 172,592 
Missing 820 83,771 6,736 41,327 
73,642 569,501 112,296 755,439 


EDUCATION, The following statistics are 
the latest available: 


Elementary schools (1937-38): England 
and Wales, 29,988 departments under sep- 
arate head teachers, 5,150,874 scholars on 
register; Scotland, 2,895 schools, 617,047 
scholars; Northern Ireland, 1,700 schools, 
191,862 scholars. 


Secondary schools (1937-38): England 
and Wales, 1,398 grant-aided schools, 470,- 
003 scholars; Scotland, 252 grant-aided 
schools, 156,645 scholars; Northern Ire- 
land, 75 grant-aided schools, 14,557 schol- 
ars. Universities (1945): England, 37,443 
students; Wales, 2,750 students; Scotland, 
10,571 students; Northern Ireland, 2,663. 


AGRICULTURE. Agriculture remains one 
of Britain’s chief industries, employing 
well over 1,000,000 persons. In 1945, land 
under cultivation amounted to 19.2 mil- 
lion acres; permanent grassland, 11.8 mil- 
lion acres. In Scotland more than two- 
thirds of the land used for agriculture is 
uncultivated rough grazings, while over 
two-thirds of the cultivated area is arable 
land; in England and Wales three-fifths 
of the cultivated land is under permanent 
grass and only one-sixth of the total agri- 
cultural land is rough grazings. 


LEADING AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 
1938 and 1946 


(in thousands of tons) 


Product 1938 1946* 
Wheat 2,040 2,061 
Oats 1,176 3,025 
Rye 12 44 
Barley 883 2,000 
Potatoes 3,843 11,164 
Wool 55 40.8; 
*Provisional. 71945. 


Livestock (1946) included 9,651,000 cat- 
tle, 20,412,000 sheep, 1,959,000 pigs, and 
67,395,000 poultry. Cattle alone occupy a 
predominant position in British agricul- 
ture, accounting for about 40 percent of 
the total farm output. Production of cheese 
(1945) was 25,000 tons, butter 8,700 tons, 
beef and veal 617,000 tons and mutton and 
lamb 151,000 tons. 


INDUSTRY. Great Britain is second only 
to the United States among the industrial 
nations of the world. The most important 
manufacture is heavy goods such as ma- 
chinery, tools, bridges and locomotives; in- 
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dustry is concentrated in the north and 
Midlands of England. Sheffield is the ce: 
ter of the steel industry, while the china 
industry is concentrated in the Midlands. 
The cotton industry is centered in Lanca- 
shire; Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham, Pres- 
ton and Bolton are the main manufactur-— 
ing towns. The wool industry, England’s 
oldest large trade, is located just east of 
the cotton towns, at Leeds, Bradford and 
Hull in Yorkshire. An important industrial 
region is the central Lowlands of Scotland, 
where woolens, silks, linens, cottons, lace, 
glass, paper, steel and pig iron are pro- 
duced. Important shipyards are located 
along the coast. The 371 vessels of 1,133,245 
tons launched in 1946 represented 53.3 
percent of the world total. 

Iron ore production in 1945 was more 
than 15,000,000 short tons, and steel 12,- 
693,000 tons. In 1937 there were 442 open 
hearth furnaces. 

Britain’s last industrial census was taken 
in 1935, when the total value of manufac- 
tured products was $13,907,300,000. The 
principal industries, in order of value of 
output in that year, were as follows: food, 
beverages and tobacco; engineering and 
transportation; textiles; metals; wood and 
paper products; chemicals; clothing. 
TRADE. The United Kingdom’s economic 
prosperity is dependent on its foreign 
trade. Overseas trade for 1938 and for 1945 
and 1946 is shown in the next table. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 
(Value in millions of pounds sterling) 


Imports Exports Re-exports 
1938 919.5 470.8 61.5 
1945 1,103.7 399.3 51.0 
1946 1,297.7 911.7 50.3 
1947* 820.0 515.5 56.0 


*First six months. 


The principal exports in 1946, with values 
in thousands of pounds sterling, were as 
follows: machinery (113,800), ships, loco- 
motives and aircraft (113,514), iron and 
steel products (80,047), chemicals (66,056), 
cotton and cotton products (63,211), wool 
and wool products (43,595), non-ferrous 
metals (37,662), electrical products (87,- 
392), apparel (30,453) and pottery and 
glass (27,625). Leading imports were meat 
(139,244), dairy produce (115,108), miscel- 
laneous food (98,267), grain and flour (90.- 
931), oils, fats and resins (82,804), tobacec 
(65,622), seeds and nuts for oils, fats anc 
resins (62,135) and beverages (61,719). 
COMMUNICATIONS. The merchant ma.- 
rine (July 1, 1939), excluding vessels unde: 
100 tons, totaled 17,964,158 gross tons 
Losses during World War II totaled 2,42¢ 
vessels of 11,331,933 gross tons. On June 30 
1947 merchant vessels of 2,062,949 ton: 
were under construction in the Unitec 
Kingdom. On June 380, 1946, the merchan 
marine comprised 3,159 ships with a gros 


tonnage of 18,064,000, about 25 percent of 
he world total. 
Under the Railways Act (1921) the rail- 
Ways of Great Britain were grouped into 
four systems—London, Midland and Scot- 
tish; London and North-Eastern: Great 
Western; and Southern. The total mileage 
of railways in 1938 (latest year for which 
data are available) was 20,797. In 1945, 
294,694,000 short tons of freight were car- 
ried. Roads (Mar. 31, 1938): England and 
Wales (class I) 20,627 miles, (class ET)S 13} 
070 miles; Scotland (class I) 6,632 miles, 
(class II) 8,967 miles; Northern Ireland 
(class I) 1,273 miles, (class II) 1,933 miles. 


In 1945-46, British airlines flew 25,738,- 
834 miles on a net route mileage of 66,716 
and carried 143,950 passengers. On Aug. 31, 
1946, a total of 3,030,897 motor vehicles 
were licensed, including 1,746,800 private 
cars. There were 10,673,000 radio set licenses 
on Aug. 31, 1946, and in 1945, 3,888,626 
telephones, 


FINANCE. Actual revenue for the fiscal 
year 1946-47 amounted to £3,341,223,358 as 
opposed to budget estimates of £3,161,300,- 
000. Actual expenditure was £3,910,345,955 
as opposed to budget estimates of £3,886,- 
917,000. Notes in circulation in December, 
1946, averaged £1,404,760,000. The public 
debt (internal and external) on Dec. 31, 
1946, was £24,785,000,000. Drawings on the 
U.S. loan of $3,750,000,000 amounted to 
$1,550,000,000 on April 25, 1947. 


ESTIMATED REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE, 1947-48 


Estimated Revenue, 1947-48 


£1,073,000,000 
80,000,000 
155,000,000 
57,000,000 


Income tax 

Surtax 

Death duties 

Stamps 

Profits tax and ex- 
cess profits tax 

Other inland 
revenue duties 
Total 


Customs 
Excise 


202,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,568,000,000 


736,960,000 
643,040,000 


national debt 
Payments to Northern 


Pensions 
Contributions to local 


Estimated Expenditure, 1947-48. 
Interest and management of 


£525,000,000 


Ireland exchequer 23,000,000 
Miscellaneous con- 
solidated fund 
services 8,000,000 
Total 556,000,000 
Supply services 
Army 372,972,000 
Navy 182,935,000 
Derense'y aty 211,482,000 
Supply 100,300,000 
Total 867,689,000 
Army 15,028,000. 
Pensions } Navy 13,765,000 
Air 2,518,000 
Total 31,311,000 
Civil 
Central government and 
finance 13,150,000 
Foreign and imperial 61,832,000 
Home department, law 
and justice 34,386,000 
Education and broad- 
casting 183,976,000 
Health, housing, town 
planning, labour and 
national insurance 387,647,000 
Trade, industry and 
transport 188,784,000 
Works, stationery, etc. 79,211,000 


100,609,000 


revenues 66,412,000 
Supply, food and mis- 

cellaneous 582,019,000 

Total 1,698,026,000 
Post office (excess over 

revenue) 2,688,000 
Tax collection—customs 

and excise and internal 

revenue votes 25,653,000 
Total 28,341,000 
Total estimated 

expenditure 3,181,367,000 
Surplus 269,633,000 
Grand total 3,451,000,000 


Total 


Motor 


1,380,000,000 
vehicle 


duties 
Sale of surplus 


war 


stores 


Surplus receipts 
from certain 
trading services 

Wireless licenses 


£50,000,000 
95,000,000 
55,000,000 


11,000,000 
1,000,000 


Crown lands 


Receipts from 
sundry loans 


Miscellaneous 
Total 


Total estimated 


revenue 


21,000,000 
270,000,000 


503,000,000 


3,451,000,000 


TOPOGRAPHY AND HYDROGRAPHY. The 
United Kingdom, consisting of England, 
Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland, is 
about one-third the size of Texas. England, 
in the southeast part of the British Isles, is 
separated from Scotland on the north by 
the granite Cheviot Hills; from them the 
Pennine chain of uplands extends south 
through the center of England, reaching 
its highest point in the Lake district in the 
northwest. To the west along the border of 
Wales—a land of steep hills and valleys— 
are the Cambrian Mountains while the 
Cotswolds, a range of hills in Gloucester- 
shire, extend into the surrounding shires. 
The remainder of England is plain land, 
though not necessarily flat, with the rocky 


- lands, containing two-thirds of the popula- 
tion, 
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Scotland is divided into three physical re- 
gions—the Highlands, the Central Low- 


and the Southern Uplands. The 
western Highland coast is intersected 
throughout by long narrow sea-lochs or 

_ fiords. Scotland also includes the Outer and 
Inner Hebrides and other islands off the 

west coast and the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands off the north coast. 

Wales is generally hilly; the Snowdon 
range in the northern part culminates in 
Mt. Snowdon (3,560 ft.), highest in either 
England or Wales. Northern Ireland is 

- somewhat similar in topography to the rest 
of the island, with two ranges (Donegal 
and Sperrin) and an extensive plateau 
(Antrim) in the northeastern part. 

In addition to the numerous inlets and 
bays of the coast, England has a group of 
lakes in the northwest which includes 

- Windermere, Coniston, Derwentwater, Ulls- 
water and Grasmere. Important rivers 
flowing into the North Sea are the Thames, 
Humber, Tees and Tyne. On the west are 
the Severn and the Wye, which empty into 
the Bristol Channel and are navigable, as 
are the Mersey and Ribble. Scotland has 
many picturesque lakes (as in Northern 
Ireland). Its most important river is the 
Clyde. 

CLIMATE. Although Great Britain lies in 
the same approximate latitude as Labrador, 
its climate is tempered by the westerly 
winds blowing off the warm Gulf Stream. 
The sea winds also prevent excessive sum- 

-mer heat. Rainfall is abundant, especially 
in the early fall. London’s famed “pea- 
soup” fogs occur most frequently in No- 
vember and March. It has been estimated 
that clouds, fogs or mists obscure the sun 
for approximately two-thirds of the time 
it is above Britain. 

The mean annual temperature of Eng- 
land and Wales is about 50°; the west 
coast is somewhat warmer than the east. 
January is the coldest month (average 
about 40°) and July the hottest (about 
61.5°). Highest July temperatures usually 
occur around London, where the mean is 
somewhat above 64°. Coldest months in the 
capital are December (about 38°) and 
January (about 39°). The mean annual 
rainfall in London is 23% inches. 

North of Birmingham, the summers are 
cool, and in Edinburgh the mean tempera- 
ture in July is usually below 60° (59.1° in 
1946). Rainfall is less than in London. 

Northern Ireland has a climate compar- 
able to that of the rest of Great Britain, 
although somewhat more equable. Highest 
mean summer temperature is about 59° in 
July, and the mean winter temperature 
rarely falls below 40°. Most of the com- 
paratively light rainfall occurs in autumn. 
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responsible to a large extent : 1 
industrial supremacy during the late 


and the 19th centuries. The coal mines © 
were nationalized in 1946. Reserves have — 
been variously estimated at from 150,000 


million to 200,000 million tons. Prior to 


World War II, coal was exported in de-- 


clining amounts to the continent, mainly — 


to France, Sweden, Denmark and Italy. 
Since the war, however, exports have been 
negligible, and Britain has been hard put 
to meet her own minimum domestic re- 
quirements. The average number of per- 
sons employed in coal mining, exclusive of 
clerks, was 709,000 in 1945. 

Most of the British iron ore is produced 
in England, especially in Cumberland, 
Lancashire and Staffordshire. Tin ore and 
copper are obtained almost exclusively 
from Cornwall, while lead comes mainly 
from Flint, Durham and Derbyshire. Zine 
occurs mainly in North Wales, the north of 
England, the Isle of Man and the county 
of Dumfries in Scotland. The whole British 
supply of china clay (kKaolin)—of great im- 
portance in the ceramic, papermaking, 
bleaching and chemical industries—comes 
from Cornwall. Petroleum production is 
negligible, but oil shale exists in large 
quantities. 


MAJOR MINERALS, 1938 and 1945 
(in thousands of short tons) 


1938 1945 
Coal 253,518 192,560 
Iron Ore 13,269 15,400 
Aluminum 25.8 35.7 
Superphosphates 476 1,016 


The most important potential sources of 
water power are in the highlands of Scot- 
land, North Wales and Cumberland. Elec- 
tricity generated in England, Scotland and 
Wales averaged 3,106,000,000 Kwh monthly 
during 1945—third only to the output of 
the U.S. and Canada. For the first nine 
months of 1946, the average was 3,224,000,- 
000. Gas manufacture averaged 39,100,000 
therms weekly in Sept., 1946. 


FORESTS, FISHERIES. Great Britain was 
once heavily forested, but centuries of 
timber cutting and clearing have denuded 
the country of the original forests. Wood- 
land of all types approximates 3,000,000 
acres, and barely 40 percent of Britain’s 
surface is covered with timber. Conse- 


quently the nation is heavily dependent on 
imported timber. 


Great Britain’s sea fishing industry is 
among the most important in the world. 
The principal kinds of fish caught are 
herring, cod, haddock, plaice and hake, 
classed as wet fish, and, among shellfish, 
oysters, crabs and lobsters. The most im- 
portant factor in the export trade is salted 
herring, which ordinarily represents about 
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__ Gibraltar, at the south end of the Iber- 
ian Peninsula, is a rocky promontory com- 
manding the western entrance to the Medi- 
_ terranean. Aside from its strategic impor- 
tance, it is also a free port, naval base and 
coaling station. It was captured by the 
Arabs crossing over from Africa into Spain 
A.D. 711. In the 15th century it passed to 
the Moorish ruler of Granada and later 
became Spanish. It was captured by an 
Anglo-Dutch force during the War of the 
Spanish Succession in 1704 and passed to 
Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 
Most of the inhabitants are of Spanish, 
Italian and Maltese descent. There are no 
important industries. In 1945, 3,962 ves- 
sels entered the port. Gibraltar’s climate is 
equable, with summer temperatures aver- 
aging about 84° maximum. Mean annual 
temperature is 64.4°. 


MALTA—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Valletta (pop. 1931: 22,883). 
Governor: F.C.R. Douglas. 

Foreign trade (1944): exports, £308,807; 


imports, £5,270,318. Chief exports: potatoes, 
onions. 

Agricultural products: 
als, fruits. 


The Maltese islands lie between Europe 
and Africa, in the central channel linking 
the eastern and western Mediterranean. 
The inhabited islands are Malta (95 sq. 
mi.), Gozo (26. sq. mi) and Comino (1 sq. 
mi.). The Knights of St. John (Malta), 
who obtained the islands from Charles V 
in 1530, reached their highest fame when 
they withstood an attack by superior Turk- 
ish forces in 1565. Napoleon seized the 
island in 1798, but the French forces were 
ousted by British troops in 1799, and 
British rule was confirmed by the Treaty 
of Paris (1814). The principal importance 
of Malta is its strategic location as a naval 
base; it was heavily attacked by German 
and Italian aircraft during World War II 
but was never invaded by the Axis. Most of 
the population are Maltese, speaking the 
Phoenician Maltese language, a tongue 
akin to Syriac and Arabic. The islands are 
densely populated (2,202 per sq. mi.) and 
are heavily dependent on imports of food- 
stuffs. 

The climate is temperate and healthful. 
Annual mean temperature is 64.5°, with 
June-September the hottest months and 
December-February the coldest (56°). Rain- 
‘all is irregular. 
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BASUTOLAND—Status: Protectorate. EB 
Capital: Maseru (population 2,894). Me 


Foreign trade: included in South African cus- 
toms union. Chief exports: wool, mohair. : 


Agricultural products: 


Basutoland is a mountainous enclave 
surrounded by the Union of South Africa — 
and bounded by the Orange Free State, 


Cape Province and Natal. It was consti- 
tuted a native state under British pro- 
tection by a treaty signed with the native 
chief Moshesh in 1843. It was annexed to 
Cape Colony in 1871, but on Mar. 13, 1884, 
was restored to direct control by the 
Crown. The resident commissioner is ad- 
vised by a council of 100, of whom 95 are 
nominated by the native chiefs who ad- 
minister the affairs of their respective 
tribes. 


The population is restricted almost en- 
tirely to the lowland strip in the west; the 
white population (1,434 in 1936) consists 
solely of officials, missionaries, traders and 
a few labor agents for employers in the 
Union of South Africa. About 100,000 na- 
tives are regularly employed in the Union. 
Sheep raising is highly developed; exports 
of wool in 1944 were 4,243 tons. Land is. 
the common property of the nation, held 
in trust by the chiefs. There are no Euro- 
pean farmers. 

The climate is dry and variable; temper- 
atures range from 11° to 93°. Rainfall also 
is variable, but is heaviest during the sum- 
mer; it averages about 30 inches annually. 


BECHUANALAND—Siatus: Protectorate. 

Capital: Mafeking, in Cape Province (popu- 
lation 4,666). 

Resident Commissioner: A. Sillery. 


Foreign trade (1943): exports £SA695,807; 
imports £5A556,389. Chief export: pastoral 
products. 


Agricultural products: hides and skins, cattle, 
butter, millet, maize. 


Mineral: Gold (1943: 12,965 ounces). 


Bechuanaland lies in south central Af- 
rica, bounded on the south and southeast 
by the Union of South Africa, on the west 
by South-West Africa, on the north by 
Angola and Northern Rhodesia and on the 


corn, wheat, sorghum. ; 


northeast by Southern Rhodesia. Its aver- 
age elevation is 3,300 feet and the greater 
part is gently undulating. The area was 
placed under British protection on Sept. 
80, 1885, to prevent further Boer encroach- 
ment and has since remained a British 
protectorate. The form of government is 
similar to that of Basutoland. 


Most of the inhabitants are Bantu, but 
there were 1,899 Europeans in 1936, a few 
of them farmers. The country is essentially 
pastoral, with cattle raising and dairy 
farming the chief industries. Some gold is 
mined in the Tati district near Francis- 
town. Silver and copper also are mined. 


Timber for use as fuel and pit props is 
also produced. 


The summers are intensely hot; winters 
(May-August) are pleasant. Rainfall occurs 
mostly between December and May, and 
dust storms are frequent. 


SWAZILAND—Status: Protectorate. 
Capital: Mbabane (population 1,600). 
Resident Commissioner: E. B. Beetham. 


Foreign trade: included in South African 
cusioms union. Chief exports: cattle, asbestos. 


Agricultural products: cattle, hides and skins, 
butter, tobacco, corn, millet. 


Minerals: asbestos (1941: 21,127 tons), tin 
{131 long tons), gold. 


Swaziland lies at the southeastern corner 
of the Transvaal. It is largely hilly, with 
an average elevation of 4,000 feet in the 
west. It came under the protection of the 
Transvaal Republic in 1894 but was made 
a British protectorate in 1906 under the 
high commissioner for South Africa. 


The natives are mostly Swazi; there were 
2,740 Europeans in 1936, mostly farmers. 
Grazing is the principal native occupation; 
there is excellent pasture in the high land 
to the west. Tropical and subtropical crops 
are raised in the lower areas. Tin is mined 
near Mbabane. The country is dependent 
on road transport, by motor, oxen or mule. 


Rainfall is moderate throughout the pro- 
tectorate and is heaviest in summer. Aver- 
age temperature ranges from about 65° in 
July to 80° or more in January. 
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GAMBIA—Status: Colony and protectorate. 
Capital: Bathurst (population 14,370). 
Governor: Andrew B. Wright. 

Foreign trade (1945): exports £662,000; im- 


ports £930,000. Chief exports: groundnuts 
(1945: 45,600 tons). 


Agricultural products: groundnuts, hides and 
skins, millet, rice, palm kernels. 


Gambia, smallest of the British West 
African dependencies, is a stretch of land 
200 miles long on both sides of the lower 
Gambia River, surrounded on all land sides 
py French West Africa and fronting on the 
Atlantic Ocean. During the 17th century 
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it was settled by various companies of 
English merchants; the slave trade was its 


chief financial support until abolition of — 


slavery in 1807. Gambia became a crown 
colony in 1843. Except for the island of St. 
Mary, on which the capital stands, the 
area is administered as a protectorate. 


The inhabitants, mostly Negroes or 
negroids, are predominantly Mohammedan. 
The principal economic activity is the cul- 
tivation of groundnuts. Internal transpor- 
tation is by steamer and launch. Temper- 
atures are fairly regular throughout the 
year, ranging from about 60° to 85°. Maxi- 
mum rainfall is in August and September. 


GOLD COAST—Status: Colonies (Gold Coast 
Colony, 23,937 square miles; Ashanti, 24,379 
square miles); protectorate (Northern Terri- 
tories, 30,486 square miles); U.N. trusteeship 
(Tegoland, 13,041 square miles). 

Capital: Accra (population 67,097). 

Governor: Sir Gerald Creasy. 


Foreign trade (1945): exports, £15,272,220; 
imports, £10,662,150. Chief exports: gold, cacao. 

Agricultural products: cacao, copra, palm 
kernels. 

Minerals: 
manganese 
monds. 


gold 
(1944: 


(1945: 475,000 
565,000 tons), 


_, ounces), 
silver, dia- 


Early a center of the slaving trade and 
of Anglo-Dutch rivalry, the Gold Coast, 
stretching along the Gulf of Guinea for 
370 miles, became a British possession in 
1871. Ashanti, in the interior, became a 
protectorate in 1896 and was annexed in 
1901. The Northern Territories, to the north 
of Ashanti, were made a protectorate in 
1901. The area is administered by a gover- 
nor with an executive council and a legis- 
lative council with an elected majority. 
Ashanti and the Northern Territories are 
administered by Chief Commissioners re- 
sponsible to the governor. Togoland, for- 
merly German, was divided into French 
and British spheres and placed under 
League of Nations mandate after World 
War I and under U.N. trusteeship since 
Dec. 13, 1946. 


Except for 3,200 non-Africans, the popu- 
lation is all Negro. The principal native 
industry is the cultivation of cacao, in the 
production of which the colony leads the 
world. The climate on the coast is hot and 
humid, ranging on the average from 78° 
to 80°. Rainfall is chiefly from March to 
July and from September to October. 


KENYA—Status: Colony and protectorate. 
Capital: Nairobi (population 65,000). 
Governor: Sir P. E. Mitchell. 


Foreign trade (1944): exports, £5,793,000; 
Ba re £7,123,000. Chief exports: coffee, tea, 
gold. 

Agricultural products: coffee, tea, pyrethrum, 
sugar cane, sisal, corn, cotton, hides and skins. 

Minerals: gold, sodium carbonate, silver, salt. 


_Forest products: wattle bark and extract, 
timber. 


_ Kenya extends along the Indian Ocean 
between Ethiopia and Tanganyika Terri- 
tory and westward to Lake Victoria and 
Uganda. Formerly known as the East Africa 
Protectorate, it was held under a conces- 
sion from the Sultan of Zanzibar by the 
Imperial British East Africa Company from 
1888 to 1905. It became a crown colony in 
1920, the coastal strip leased from the 
Sultan of Zanzibar becoming a protector- 
ate. Kenya’s area is 224,960 square miles. 


The colony is predominantly agricultural, 
and a large area is cultivated by Europeans. 
Altitude ranges from sea level to more than 
9,000 ft.; hence, the cultivation of tropical, 
subtropical and temperate crops is possible. 
The population was estimated at 3,940,000 
in 1944. Non-natives (1943) included 30,- 
765 Europeans, 17,640 Arabs and 55,795 
Asiatics (mostly British Indians). 

The coastal zone of Kenya is hot and 
humid; February to April are the hottest 
months, with a mean temperature of 82° 
at Mombasa. June and July are coolest (76° 
at Mombasa). The yearly average rainfall 
is about 48 inches. In the interior high- 
lands the climate is temperate, and the 
rainfall comparatively heavy. Yearly aver- 
age temperatures at Nairobi are 60° to 66°, 


MAURITIUS—S#atus: Colony. 

Capital: Port Louis (population 57,803). 

Governor: Sir Donald Mackenzie-Kennedy. 

Foreign trade (1945): exports, 30,549,466 
rupees; imports, 58,132,214 rupees. Chief ex< 
port: sugar. 

Agricultural products: sugar, copra, tobacco. 


Mauritius is a mountainous island of 
volcanic origin in the Indian Ocean, about 
500 miles east of Madagascar. It was seized 
in 1810 from the French, who had settled 
it in 1715, and wes formally ceded to Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Paris (1814). 


With almost 600 persons per square mile, 
the island is one of the most densely popu- 
lated regions in the world. The population 
(432,648 in 1944) has a large white element, 
ehiefly French and British, but British 
Indians are predominant. There are many 
half-castes. The leading industry is sugar 
cultivation. 

The climate is pleasant during the cool 
season, but extremely hot from December 
to April (90° to 96° at Port Louis). During 
this period there are also frequent torrents 
of rain and occasional severe cyclones. 


NIGERIA—Status: Colony and protectorate. 

Area: 372,674 square miles (including British 
Cameroons, a U.N. trusteeship). 

Population (est. 1943): 21,329,328 (all native, 
except about .01% European). 

Governor: Sir John S. Macpherson. 

Principal cities (est. 1939): Ibadan, 318,320 
(native metropolis); Lagos, 167,000 (capital); 
Kano, 80,634 (textiles, leather goods, cattie). 

Monetary unit: British pound. ; 

Languages: Native tongues, Arabic, English. 

Religions: Mohammedan, Pagan, Christian. 
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Nigeria, with an area twice that of Cali- 
fornia, is situated on the Gulf of Guinea 
in West Africa. It was visited by European 
traders and explorers in the 16th and 17th , 
centuries, and by the end of the 18th 
century British operators had a virtual 
monopoly in the area. Between 1879 and 
1914, a series of private colonial develop- 
ments by the British, together with re- 
organizations of the Crown’s interest in 
the region, resulted in the formation of 
Nigeria as it exists today. During World 
War I, native troops of the West African 
frontier force joined with French forces to 
defeat the German garrison in the Cam- 
eroons, The Cameroons, a narrow strip 
along Nigeria’s eastern border, became a 
League mandate after World War I, divided 
between France and Britain. Today the 
British Cameroons is attached to Nigeria 
for administrative purposes. 


The governor of Nigeria, named by the 
British Crown, heads the administration 
of the colony, which (including the Cam- 
eroons) is divided into four sections, each 
composed of several provinces. The custom 
of rule by native regimes, advised by Brit- 
ish residents, is effected locally wherever 
practicable. 

The vast majority of the population is 
Negro, although in the north there has 
been an admixture caused by invasions of 
Fula, Berber and Arab or Arabized people. 
Mohammedanism is the dominant religion, 
but Christian missionary societies are 
active. 

Most of the people are agriculturists. 
The staple food crops are durra (guinea 
corn), millet, yams, bananas and maize. 
Among the leading export crops in 1945 
Were groundnuts, 337,000 tons; rubber, 
11,037 tons (12,000 tons in 1946); cotton, 
15,900 bales; cacao; and palm kernels and 
oil. Hides and skins are also a big export 
item. Aside from small native industry, 
there is no manufacturing. 


Most external trade is with Britain. Ex- 
ports in 1944 totaled £17,929,384, There is 
a substantial internal trade; Kano is a 
busy terminal for caravan routes. Imports 
in 1944 were £18,504,070. The Niger and 
several other rivers are navigable; other- 
wise, the 1,901 miles of railway are the 
chief means of transportation. Highway 
mileage totals about 21,000. The main 
ports, except Lagos, are on rivers. 

Nigeria is a leading tin producer—12,900 
tons in 1945—from mines on the Bauchi 
plateau. Other minerals are coal, gold, lead, 
Silver and tungsten. Over half the area is 
forested, but forest resources are com- 
paratively unexploited. Mahogany is the 
main timber export, followed by cedar and 
walnut. Gum arabic is also exported. 

Extending from twenty to sixty miles 
inland from the coast is the swampy Niger 
delta region, gradually giving way to hilly 
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RTHERN RHODESIA—Status: Colony. 
sapital: Lusaka (population 2,395). 
Governor: Sir Gilbert Rennie. 

Foreign trade (1944): exports, £12,147,232; 
imports, £6,699,588. Chief export: copper (about 
ik: percent). 

Agricultural products: tobacco, maize, wheat. 
es Minerals: copper (1945: 215,500 tons), 
ebalt, vanadium, lead, zinc. 


‘Northern Rhodesia is in south central 
Africa, bounded on the north by the Bel- 
_gian Congo and Tanganyika Territory, on 
the east and southeast by Nyasaland and 
Mozambique, on the southeast and south 
- by Southern Rhodesia and Bechuanaland, 
and on the west by Angola. Much of the 
country consists of high plateau, with the 
- Congo-Zambezi watershed rising in places 
~ to 5,000 feet. Rhodesia was assigned in 
1889 to the British South Africa Company, 
headed by Cecil Rhodes. Administrative 
control was transferred to the Crown on 
Apr. 1, 1924. 

Native tribes number from 50 to 60; 
there were 18,745 Europeans in 1944, More 
than 3,000,000 acres are owned and occu- 
pied by Europeans. Metals constitute al- 
most all exports by value. Lead and zine 
deposits occur at Broken Hill; copper at 
Bwana M’Kuba. Railroad mileage in 1942 
totaled 629; arterial roads, 3,158. A number 
of rivers are navigable. 


Average temperature in the south ranges 
from about 65° in July to 80° or more in 
October. The rainfall occurs principally 
between November and April. 
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NYASALAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Zomba (population 4,755). 

Governor: Geoffrey F. T. Colby. 

Foreign trade (1946): exports (incl. re- 
exports), £2,365,781; imports, £2,252,976. Chief 
export: tobacco (about 45 percent). 

Agricultural products: tobacco, tea, cotton. 


Nyasaland, a British protectorate since 
1891, is a narrow area lying between 
Mozambique, Northern Rhodesia and Tan- 
ganyika Territory along the southern and 
western shores of Lake Nyasa. Agriculture 
is the chief occupation, both of the Eu- 
ropean settlers and natives. 


The climate is extremely humid along 
the shores of Lake Nyasa, although the 
temperature rarely rises above 95°. In the 
highlands, above 3,000 feet, average temper- 
atures are considerably lower, The dry 
season, from May to September, is com- 
paratively cool. 
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St. Helena is a volcanic island (47 sq. 
mi.) in the South Atlantic about 1,200 — 
miles from the west coast of Africa. It is — 
famous as the place of exile of Napoleon 
(1815-21). It was taken for Britain in 1651 
by the British East India Company and ~ 
became a crown colony in 1833. Attached — 
to it are Ascension Island (34 sq. mi.), 
800 miles northwest, and the Tristan da 
Cunha group (45 sq. mi.). Most of the in- 
habitants are of mixed European, East In- 
dian and African descent. Ascension was an 
Allied air base in World War II. 

Although St. Helena is in the tropical 
zone, its climate is temperate and health- 
ful; the temperature varies from 68° to 84° 
in summer and 57° to 90° in winter. 


SEYCHELLES—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Victoria (population 5,000). 

Governor: Dr. P. S. Selwyn-Clarke. 

Foreign trade (1945): exports, 2,323,199 ru- 
pees; imports, 2,658,145 rupees. Chief export: 
copra. 


Agricultural products: cinnamon, patchouli oil, 
coconuts, maize, sugar cane. 


This archipelago of about 92 islands in 
the Indian Ocean was seized from France 
by British troops in 1794 and was ceded to 
Great Britain by the Treaty of Paris in 
1814. The principal island is Mahé (55 sq. 
mi.), about 600 miles northeast of Mada- 
gascar. The climate of the archipelago is 
temperate and healthful. 


SIERRA LEONE—Status: Colony and protec- 
torate. 


Capital: Freetown (pop. 1944: 86,000). 
Governor: Beresford Stooke. 


Foreign trade (1945): exports, 
imports, £3,718,162. Chief exports: 
iron ore. 


_ Agricultural products: palm kernels and oil, 
rice, millet, cassava, rubber. 


Minerals: diamonds (est. 
carats), iron ore, gold. 


Forest products: palm kernels, piassava. 


£1,786,912; 
diamonds, 


1945: 800,000 


Sierra Leone lies on Africa’s west coast 
between French Guinea and Liberia. It is 
a well-watered hilly country but has a low 
swampy coastland with an extremely un- 
healthful climate. The coastal area (colony 
proper) was ceded to English settlers in 
1788 as a home for Negroes discharged 
from the British armed forces and also 
for runaway slaves who had found asylum 
in London. The British protectorate over 
the hinterland was proclaimed in 1896. It 
was not until 1928 that slavery was totally 
abolished. in the protectorate. Freetown is 
the best harbor on the west coast. 
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@ Military Governor: G. T. Fisher. 
Chief export: hides and skins. 
Agricultural products: cattle, hides and skins, 


grains. 
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Forest products: gums and resins. 


British Somaliland extends along the 
Gulf of Aden for about 400 miles and in- 
land from 80 to 220 miles. The interior is 
an elevated plateau falling in steep escarp- 
ments to the coastal plain. It came under 
Egyptian influence in 1875, but during the 
years 1884-86 treaties guaranteeing British 
protection were signed with the various 
Somali chiefs. Italian troops occupied the 
protectorate in 1940, but it was retaken 
by British troops in 1941. Both executive 
and legislative power is exercised by the 
military governor. 


Most of the inhabitants are nomadic 
Somalis of Mohammedan faith. Their prin- 
cipal activity is stock raising. The climate 
is extremely hot and arid, with rainfall in 
the coastal areas averaging less than 8 
inches. The average temperature at Ber- 
bera, on the coast, is 77° in January and 
about 98° in July. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA—Status: 
ing colony. 

Capital: Salisbury (pop. 1945: 61,760). 

Governor: Sir John N. Kennedy. 

Prime Minister: Sir Godfrey M. Huggins. 

Foreign trade (1946): exports, £21,715,567; 
imports, £20,743,707. Chief exports: tobacco 
(about 35 percent), gold, asbestos. 

Agricultural products: tobacco (exports 1945: 
20,083 tons), corn, groundnuts. 

Minerals: gold (1945: 568,241 ounces), asbes- 
eee (1945: 56,348 tons), coal, chrome ore, 
silver. 


Southern Rhodesia is located between 
Northern Rhodesia, Bechuanaland, the 
Union of South Africa and Mozambique in 
south central Africa; it is part of the great 
South African plateau. Its northern bound- 
ary is the Zambezi River. About two-thirds 
of the area is covered by trees and shrubs. 


The country was settled in 1890 by the 
British South Africa Company, led by Cecil 
Rhodes. With the expiration of the com- 
pany’s charter, the white residents voted 
(1922) in favor of a responsible government 
of their own, and on Sept. 12, 1923, the 
country was annexed to Britain. 


Most of the inhabitants are natives, but 
the country is well-adapted to European 
settlers, who in 1946 numbered 82,382, In 
addition there were 17,501 Asiatics and 
half-castes. Farming ranges from ranching 
to tobacco growing, but mixed farming is 
becoming more common. Conditions for 
cattle raising and dairy farming are es- 
pecially favorable. Manufacturing is of 
growing importance, with the factories pro- 


Self-govern- 


ducing goods valued at £11,761,000 in 1942, 


So 


ony is well served with ‘railways “ 


Th 
— (1,361 mi.), roads (1,637 mi.) and airlines. — 
‘The hottest month is October (mean — 
maximum 85.2°); the coolest are June, July” 


and August, when frost is likely to occur. 


Generally the days are hot throughout the ~ 


year, and the nights are frequently cool. 


Rainfall is greatest in October, November 


and December. i 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA (See UNION OF SOUTH 


AFRICA) 
SWAZILAND (See BRITISH SOUTH f 
PROTECTORATES) artes 
TANGANYIKA  TERRITORY—Status: Under 


United Nations trusteeship. F 
Capital: Dar es Salaam (population 74,036). 


_ Foreign trade (1946): exports, £9,001,585; 
imports, £8,122,875. Chief export: sisal. 


Agricultural products: sisal, coffee, cotton, 
groundnuts, tobacco. ; 
Minerals: gold (1944: £460,890), diamonds 


(1945: 116,000 carats), tin, mica. 


Forest products: gum arabic and copal, bees-— 


*wax, timber. 


Tanganyika Territory, with the present 
Belgian mandate of Ruanda and Urundi, 
constituted German East Africa from 1884 
until 1919. It was administered under 
League of Nations mandate by Britain 
until 1946, when it was placed under 
United Nations trusteeship, with Britain 
as the administering power. 

Tanganyika’s narrow coastal plain is 
bordered on the west by the precipitous 
eastern side of the Central African plateau. 
The territory also includes adjacent islands 
in the Indian Ocean. 

The territory is sparsely populated; about 
two-thirds of the total area is uninhabited. 
It is the world’s largest producer of sisal 
hemp. Most of the hemp, which is of the 
highest grade, is grown in the drier parts 
of the coast belt under European super- 
vision. Stock raising is also important, but 
its progress is hampered by tsetse-fly areas. 
What may prove to be the largest diamond 
vein in the world was discovered at Shin- 
yanga in 1946. 

The climate generally is hot and humid 
on the coastal areas, with the temperature 
averaging 80° at Dar es Salaam. Rainfall 
in the latter averages 60 inches. Inland 
the rainfall and temperature are lower. 


UGANDA—Status: Protectorate. 
Capital: Entebbe (population 7,321). 
Governor: Sir John Hall. 

£9,939,000; 


Foreign trade (1945): exports, 


imports, £3,281,000. Chief exports: cotton, 
coffee. 
Agricultural products: cotton, coffee, sugar 


cane, rubber, tea, sisal. 
Minerals: gold, tin. 


Uganda lies immediately south of Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and west of Kenya, along 
the northwest shore of Lake Victoria, The 
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surface is extremely diversified, with lofty ister. During World War I, South African 


plateaus, snow-capped peaks, swamps, for- 
ests and arid areas. A British protectorate 
over the area was proclaimed in 1894. A 
large measure of home rule is given the 
native states, notably Buganda, whose 
kabaka (king) is assisted by a ministry 
and native parliament. 


Agriculture, including livestock, is the 
basis of the economy. Cotton is raised, 
principally by natives, and coffee, tea and 
rubber are grown on large plantations. Most 
natives possess large herds of cattle and 
sheep. In 1944 there were 2,553 Europeans 
in the protectorate. 


Like the topography, the climate is ex- 
tremely variable. At Entebbe, the mean 
temperature is about 170°, with rainfall 
heaviest from March through May, and in 
November and December. 


Union of South Africa 


Area: 472,494 square miles. 

Population (census 1946): 11,258,858 (Euro- 
pean, 26.7%; Bantu, 68.7%; colored Li.e. 
mixed], 8%; Asiatic, 2.6%). 

Density per square mile: 23.8. 

Governor General: Gideon Brand Van Zyl. 

Prime Minister: Field Marshal Jan C. Smuts. 

Principal cities (census 1946): Johannesburg, 
727,743 (gold, industrial center); Capetown, 
454,052 (seat of legislature, seaport); Durban, 
357,304 (seaport); Pretoria, 236,367 (seat of 
Seoipletrenios) Port Elizabeth, 146,231 (sea- 
port). 

Monetary unit: South African pound (£SA). 

Languages: English, Afrikaans. 

Religions (European population): Dutch Re- 
formed Churches, 55%; Anglican Church, 19%; 
Methodist, 6%; Presbyterian, 5%; Roman 
Catholic, 5%; others 10%. 


HISTORY. After the discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1488 by Bartholomeu 
Diaz, the Dutch sent the first colonists to 
the area in 1652. The British seized the 
territory in 1814 near the close of the 
Napoleonic wars, when Holland was 
France’s ally. In protest against their 
autocratic rule, thousands of Boers, settlers 
of Dutch descent, trekked northward hbe- 
tween 1835 and 1838 and set up the re- 
publics of Orange Free State and Transvaal, 
subsequently recognized by the British. 


The discovery of gold in Transvaal in 
1886 brought an influx of English and 
other foreigners. British demands that 
these immigrants be enfranchised by the 
Transvaal government precipitated the 
South African War of 1899-1902, won by 
the British. By the Treaty of Vereeniging 
(May 31, 1902) the Boers renounced the 
independence of Transvaal and Orange 
Free State. In 1910, Cape Colony, Trans- 
vaal, Natal and the Orange Free State were 
set up as the Union of South Africa, with 
dominion status and with Louis Botha, a 
former Boer general, as the first prime min- 


forces seized German South-West Africa, 


over which the Union later received a man-~ 
date by the Treaty of Versailles. 

When World War II broke out, there was 
considerable pro-German and anti-British 
feeling in South Africa. The country went 
to war against the Axis, however, under 
the leadership of Smuts, and South Afri- 
can forces fought in many theaters. 

The British Royal Family toured South 
Africa during early 1947 in an effort to 
strengthen the ties of Empire with the 
Union, whose anti-British minority had be- 
come more vociferous with the war’s end. 
GOVERNMENT. The Union of South Africa, 
as a self-governing dominion, has its own 
legislature, a Senate of forty-four mem- 
bers elected for ten years, and a House of 
Assembly of 153 members elected for five 
years. All legislators must be Union na- 
tionals of European descent, and suffrage 
is virtually limited to whites. The gover- 
nor general, appointed by the British Crown 
after consultation with the Union, can 
summon or dissolve the Senate and House, 
but a general election must be held at 
least once every five years. Gen. Smuts’ 
United Party was victorious in the 1943 
elections, holding 89 seats in the Assembly. 

The elected councils in each of the four 
provinces have only such powers as are 
delegated to them. Each is headed by an 
administrator appointed by the central 
government. 

Political considerations madé the draft 
inexpedient in World War II, and all mem- 
bers of the armed forces were volunteers. 
The postwar strength of the defense forces 
is fixed as follows: army, 4,640; air force, 
3,319; navy, 863; a total strength of 8,822 
as opposed to 5,549 in the prewar establish- 
ment. The navy, only slightly expanded in 
World War II, has sixty small vessels. 
EDUCATION. Education for white children 
is compulsory from the ages of seven to 
sixteen. Primary education is free and, ex- 
cept for vocational schools and the five 
universities, all education is under pro- 
vincial control. 

In 1943 there were 3,383 state and state- 
aided primary and secondary schools for 
European scholars, who numbered 399,024, 
and 5,551 non-European schools with en- 
rollment of 731,548. The average number 
of university students ‘was 13,059. 

The official languages are English and 
Afrikaans. The latter, derived from 17th- 
century Dutch, is taught in almost all the 
schools. About 65 percent of the popula- 
tion over 7 years old understands both 
languages. People speaking Afrikaans as a 
“home” language predominate in all the 
provinces except Natal, where most of the 
Asiatic population, chiefly laborers from 
South India, is concentrated. European 
and Asiatic immigration is strictly con- 
trolled. 


British Commonwealth—Union of South Africa 


AGRICULTURE. South Africa is predomi- 
nantly a pastoral country, with less than 
15 percent of its area considered arable. 
Sheep and cattle raising are the princi- 
pal occupations, especially in the high 
veldt. In 1943 there were 37,888,043 sheep 
and 13,068,414 cattle. Wool production in 
1945-46 was estimated at 650,000 bales, and 
mohair in 1944-45 at 14,744,000 pounds. 


Climate and differences in terrain com- 
bine to give a great variety of agricultural 
products. The staple crop is maize, grown 
widely with a production varying from 14% 
to 3 million tons annually. In southwest 
Cape Province, products of the Mediter- 
Tanean type predominate, while in the 
coastal belt of Natal and in northern 
Transvaal, subtropical crops, especially 
sugar, are grown. 

Production of leading crops in 1944-45 
was as follows: maize, 17,870,000 bags of 
200 1b. each; wheat, 3,373,430 bags of 200 
Ib. each; potatoes, 2,500,000 bags of 150 
lb.; oats (purchased), 96,236 bags of 150 
1b.; barley (purchased), 448,913 bags of 
150 lb.; deciduous fruit, 67,634 short tons; 
cane sugar (1945-46) , 553,174 bags of 200 lb. 


MANUFACTURING AND TRADE. Accord- 
ing to the industrial census of 1943-44, 
there was a total of 10,684 factories with 
398,493 workers, and the gross value of 
industrial output was £330,557,000. Food, 
beverages and tobacco, and metal products 
led the list. As a result of the need for 
armaments in World War II, the Union’s 
manufacturing is no longer mainly devoted 
to agricultural processing. A wartime iron 
and steel industry was established, and 
cement, chemical, textile and auto as- 
sembly plants were expanded. Steel produc- 
tion 1945-46 was 525,042 tons. The major 
industrial area is southern Transvaal. 


Exports in 1944, excluding government 
stores, specie, gold bullion, wool, bunker 
coal and ships’ stores, amounted to 68,552,- 
894 South African pounds. Re-exports 
totaled £4,335,089. Imports amounted to 
£84,825,271. The principal export items 
ordinarily are sugar, maize, hides and skins, 
bunker coal, diamonds and fruit. Leading 
imports are foodstuffs, textiles, machinery, 
lubricants and automobiles. 


COMMUNICATIONS. The well-organized 
railway system, mostly Union-controlled, 
totaled 13,479 miles in 1945. Overseas ship- 
ping in 1940 totaled 12,909,734 net tons 
and coastwise shipping, 12,316,308 net tons. 
Roads suitable for motor traffic in 1945 
amounted to 90,000 miles. Regular air 
service is available to Europe via Cairo and 
to the U.S. via West Africa and Brazil. 


FINANCE. Expenditures in 1947-48 were 
estimated at £119,990,000 and revenue at 
about £119,880,000 after proposed tax re- 
ductions. The public debt on Mar. 31, 1946, 
totaled £582,924,000. The only bank of issue 
is the South African Reserve Bank. Notes in 
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circulation on Mar. 31, 1946, totaled £66,- 
000,000; gold reserve £123,000,000. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The Union 
has a high interior plateau, or veldt, nearly 
half of which averages 4,000 feet in eleva- 
tion. There are no important mountain 
Tanges, although the Great Escarpment, 
separating the veldt from the coastal plain, 
rises to over 10,000 feet. The principal river 
is the Orange, rising in Basutoland and 
flowing westward for 1,300 miles through 
the Union’s center to the Atlantic. 

Except for the western semi-arid regions, 
the climate is generally subtropical, much 
like that of northern Florida. Rainfall 
averages about 40 inches a year on the east 
coast and decreases sharply westward. The 
mean annual temperature is remarkably 
uniform; at Johannesburg it is 60.6°, with 
January the hottest month. Most of the 
rainfall is in October through March. 


MINERALS, FORESTS AND FISHERIES. 
Extensive mineral resources account for 
the economic prosperity. The dominion is 
the world’s leading gold producer; total 
output of gold up to 1940 was £1,874,593,~ 
973. Diamond production is now surpassed 
in importance by coal. Mineral production 
for 1945 included gold, 12,213,545 oz. (1946: 
11,917,914 oz.); coal, 25,330,000 tons (1946: 
26,053,716 tons); diamonds, 1,122,945 met~ 
ric carats; iron ore, 954,814 tons; manganese 
ore, 126,266 tons; asbestos, 28,216 tons; and 
Silver (1944), 1,210,000 oz. Chrome, gypsum, 
lead, tin, tungsten, platinum and copper 
also are mined. 

Forests cover only a small portion of the 
Union, and are mostly in the east. The 
whaling industry, centered at Durban on 
the east coast, produces considerable 
amounts of whale oil. The Union has ex- 
tensive fishery resources along the 1,500 
miles of coast line. The annual trawler 
catch of edible fish is 95,000,000 pounds. 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA—Status: Mandate. 
Area: 317,725 square miles. 

Population (est. 1941): 321,300. 
Capital: Windhoek (population 10,651). 
Foreign trade (1945): exports £SA8,079,010; 


imports £SA4,855,992. Chief exports: karakul 
skins (4.5%), butter, slaughter animals, dia- 


monds. 
Agricultural products: hides and skins, batter, 


corn, wheat. ‘ 

Minerals (1945): diamonds, 156,000 carats; 
vanadium, 463 tons; tungsten, lead, tin, iron 
ore and copper. 


The mandate, bounded on the north by 
Angola, and on the east by Bechuanaland 
and the Union of South Africa, was dis- 
covered by the Portuguese explorer Diaz 
in the late 15th century. It is for the most 
part a portion of the high plateau of South 
Africa with a general elevation of from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet. It became a German 
colony in 1884 but was conquered by 
South African forces in 1915, becoming a 
Union mandate by the terms of the Treaty 
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of Versailles. The Union of South Africa’s 


- application for incorporation of the terri- 


‘tory into the Union was rejected by the 
United Nations assembly on Dec. 14, 1946, 
and the Union was invited to prepare a 
 trusteeship agreement instead. The ad- 


-ministrator is appointed by the Union. 


he country in general is better suited 
to grazing than to the raising of crops 
because of the light rainfall. The karakul 
sheep industry is particularly well-de- 
veloped; in 1945, 2,518,788 pelts were ex" 
ported. The Union accounts for almost all 
_ the imports and about 40 percent of the ex- 
ports. Most of the natives live on large 
reserves. The principal port is Walvis Bay. 


ZANZIBAR—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Zanzibar (population 45,276). 

Sultan: Seyyid Sir Khalifa bin Harub. 

British Resident: Sir Vincent Glenday. 

Foreign trade (1946): exports (domestic), 
£1,710,731; imports, £1,769,197. Chief export: 
_ cloves. 

Agricultural products: cloves, copra, sisal. 


The protectorate consists principally of 
the islands of Zanzibar (640 sq. mi.) and 
Pemba (380 sq. mi.), just off the East Af- 
rican coast. Before 1890, the sultanate’s 
territory also included a large area on the 
mainland, now comprising Italian Somali- 
land, Kenya and Tanganyika Territory. It 
was proclaimed a British protectorate Nov. 
4, 1890. The British resident administers 
the government, but the sultan still re- 
tains considerable authority. 


The principal industry is the production 
of.cloves—80 percent of the world supply. 


The climate is excessively hot and moist, 
‘with a mean annual temperature of 80.5°. 
~ June to September is the coolest season. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


BAHAMAS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Nassau (population est. 1945: 20,000). 
Governor: Sir William L. Murphy. 

Foreign trade (1945): exports, £432,202; im- 


ports, £1,806,019. Chief exports: sisal, vege- 
tables, sponges. 

Agricultural products: tomatoes, citrus fruit, 
‘sisal. 

Sea products: sponges, lobsters. 


The Bahamas are an archipelago of about 
3,000 islands, islets (cays) and rocks, east 
of Florida and north of Cuba, extending 
from N.W. to S.E. for about 800 miles. 
Only about 20 of the islands are inhabited; 
the most important is New Providence 
(20 sq. mi.) on which Nassau is located. 
The islands were reached by Columbus in 
Oct., 1492, and were a favorite pirate re- 
sort in the early 18th century. They have 
been a Crown colony since 1717. The con- 
stitution provides for a nominated Legis- 
lative Council and a popularly elected As- 
sembly. The governor is advised by an Ex- 
ecutive Council. 


Agriculture, except for tomato and sisal 
culture, is of little importance. Straw and 
shellwork are the principal industries of 
the natives. A Royal Air Force unit is sta- 
tioned in the archipelago. 


BARBADOS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Bridgetown (population 14,000). 
Governor: Sir Hilary Blood. 

Foreign trade (1945): exports, £2,870,231; 


imports, £3,470,727. Chief exports: sugar, mo- 
lasses, rum. 


Agricultural products: sugar (1946: 133,720 
long tons), cotton. ' 


Barbados, an island east of the Windward 
group in the West Indies, has been @ 
British possession since 1627; it is believed 
to have been discovered by the Portuguese. 
The colony has a nominated Legislative 
Council and a popularly elected Assembly 
of 24 members, but the Crown, represented 
by the governor, retains veto power. 


The island is very densely populated 
(about 1,160 per sq. mi.). About 70 percent 
of the inhabitants are- Negro, 7 percent 
white and the remainder of mixed blood. 
Approximately 70: percent of the total area 
is cultivated and half of this is devoted 
to’sugar, whichis the staple product; there 
are 100 sugar and’ molasses plants and 3 
rum distilleries, 


Barbadbs: Hay att agreeable cliniate, with 
temperatties that rarlge betweeri 70° and 
86° and rarely fall below 65°. The cold 
season (December through May) is also 
the dry season; average annual rainfaH is 
about 60 inches;, with September the 
wettest month: 


BERMUDAS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Hamilton (pop. 1945: 3,500). 

Governor: Admiral Sir Ralph Leatham. 

Foreign trade (1945): exports, £142,920; im- 
ports, £2,444,470. Chief export: lily bulbs. 


Agricultural products: lily bulbs, potatoes, 
vegetables, arrowroot. 


The Bermudas comprise ati archipelago 
of about 360 small islands, 580 miles east 
of North Carolina. The largest is (Great) 
Bermuda or Main Island. Discovered by 
Juan Bermudez, a shipwrecked Spaniard, 
early in the 16th century, the islands were 
settled in 1612 by an offshoot of the Vir- 
ginia Company and became a Crown colony 
in 1684. The governor is assisted by nomi- 
nated Executive and Legislative Councils 
and a popularly elected Assembly of 36 
members. In 1940, sites on the islands 


mpo nt fact 1 the colony’s econom: 
is the tourist trade, 
healthful climate. The mean annual tem- 
_ perature is 71°, with extremes of 49° and 
_ 94°, Rainfall averages about 58 inches an- 
nually. 


BRITISH GUIANA—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Georgetown (pop. 1946: 73,537). 

Governor: Sir Charles Woolley. 

Foreign trade (1945): exports, $21,257,246; 
imports, $20,888,034. Chief experts: sugar, 
bauxite, gold, rice. 

Agricultural products: sugar (1945: 158,445 
long tons), rice, copra, coffee. 

Minerals: bauxite (1945: 667,764 long tons), 
gold (1945: 22,533 ounces), diamonds. 

Forest products: balata, timber.* 


The only British possession in South 
America, British Guiana is located on the 
northeastern coast between Venezuela and 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana). Settled by the 
Dutch in the 17th century, it was occu- 
pied by the British in 1796 and ceded to 
them at the end of the Napoleonic wars. 
Behind the low plain which contains the 
agricultural area is a somewhat higher area 
containing forest and mineral resources. 
The governor is assisted by an Executive 
Council; the Legislative Council has an 
elected majority. 

The heterogeneous population contains 
about 159,000 East Indians, 135,000 Negroes, 
8,000 Portuguese, and 9,000 aborigines. The 
cultivated area covers only 155,000 acres, 
mostly devoted to rice and sugar cane. 
About 86 percent of the colony is forested, 
put the vast forest resources are relatively 
unexploited. Timber resources in 1946 
were estimated at 41,000,000,000 cu. ft. of 
merchantable timber. Railway mileage is 
110, and highway mileage about 700; com- 
munication to the interior is mainly by 
steamer and launch. The colony’s produc- 
tion of bauxite was of strategic importance 
during World War II. 

The coastland climate is relatively hot 
and humid, with average temperatures of 
78° in January and 81° in October, and 
only a slight variation between day and 
night. Inland temperatures are roughly 3° 
higher. Rainfall is heavy along the coast. 


BRITISH HONDURAS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Belize (pop. 1946: 18,188). 

Governor: Edward G. Hawkesworth. 

Foreign trade (1945): exports, $5,519,511; 
imports, $7,836,776. Chief exports: cedar and 
mahogany. 

Agricultural products: bananas, sugar cane, 
citrus fruits, chicle. 

Forest products (1946): cedar logs (12,051 
cu. ft.) and lumber (15,414 cu. ft.); mahogany 
logs (259,020 cu. ff.) and lumber (424,721 cu. 
t.); pine lumber (138,221 cu. ft.); chicle (575 


tons). 


ee 


attracted by the mild, — 


: The colony’s economy is dependent 
timber and other forest exports. Ag 
ture has never been adequately develop 
There are no railways, and road develo 
ment is backward (about 135 mi. surfac 
in 1947). The majority of the popula 
are mestizos of Negro, native Indian and é 
white descent. : hae 

The climate is subtropical, with maxi- 
mum recorded temperature of 98°, and 
minimum of 50°. Rain falls mostly from 
May to February, and almost continuously a 
from October through December. — ips 


Canada (Dominion) Pa, a 


Area: 3,466,882 square miles. 

Population (est. 1946): 12,367,000 (1941: 
British, 50%; French, 27%; German, 4%; 
Ukrainian, 2%; others, 17%). a 

Density per square mile: 3.5. ee, 

Governor General: Field Marshal Viscount 
Alexander of Tunis. ; ye 

Prime Minister; W. L. Mackenzie King. j 

Principal cities {census 1941): Montreal, 903,- 
007 (seaport); Toronto, 667,457 (manufacturing 
center); Vancouver, 275,353 (Pacific seaport); 


Winnipeg, 221,960 (grain); Hamilton, 166,337 
(iron and steel); Ottawa, 154,951 (capital); 
150,757 (seaport); Windsor, 105,311 


peaber: 
automobiles). \ 
Monetary unit: Canadian dollar. ‘ 
Religions (census 1941): Roman Catholic, 42%; 
United Church, 19%; Anglican, 15%; Presby- 
terian, 8%; Baptist, 4%; others, 12%. 


With the second largest continuous land 
area in the world stretching across the 
northern part of the North American con- 
tinent, the Dominion of Canada is one of 
the world’s leading sources of wheat, min- 
erals, and paper and pulp. Unsurpassed in 
its record of loyalty to the Empire in both 
World Wars, the Dominion in 1947 also 
continued its wartime policy of close mili- 
tary and political cooperation with the US. 


HISTORY. The Norse explorer Leif Ericsson 
probably reached the shores of Canada 
(Labrador or Nova Scotia) in a.p. 1000, but 
the history of the white man in the country 
actually began in 1497, when John Cabot, 
an Italian in the service of Henry VII of 
England, reached the shore of Newfound- 
land or Nova Scotia. Canada was taken for 
France in 1534 by Jacques Cartier. The 
actual settlement of New France, as it 
was then called, began in 1604 at Port 
Royal in what is now Nova Scotia; in 1608 
Quebec was founded. France’s colonization 
efforts were not very successful, but French 
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explorers by the end of the 17th century 
had penetrated beyond the Great Lakes to 
the western prairies and south along the 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico. Mean- 
while, the English Hudson’s Bay Company 
had been established in 1670. Because of 
the valuable fisheries and fur trade, a con- 
flict developed between the French and 
English; in 1713, Newfoundland, Hudson 
Bay and Nova Scotia (Acadia) were lost 
to England. 

During the Seven Years’ War (1756-63), 
England extended its conquest, and the 
British general, Wolfe, won his famous 
victory over Montcalm outside Quebec 
(Sept. 13, 1759). By the Treaty of Paris 
(1763), all Canada passed under English 
control. 

At this time the population of Canada 
was almost entirely French, but in the 
next few decades thousands of British 
colonists emigrated to Canada from the 
British Isles and from the American colo- 
nies. Partly to placate the French who 
were concentrated in Quebec, Canada was 
divided into Upper (British) and Lower 
(French) Canada in 1791. In 1840 the two 
provinces again were joined under one gov- 
ernment, and in 1849 the right of Canada 
to self-government was recognized. By the 
British North America Act of 1867, the 
Dominion of Canada was created through 
the confederation of Upper and Lower 
Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
Prince Edward Island joined the Dominion 
in 1873. In 1869 Canada had purchased 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company the vast 
middle west (Rupert’s Land) from which 
the provinces of Manitoba (1870), Alberta 
and Saskatchewan (1905) were later carved. 
In 1871 British Columbia joined the Do- 
minion. The country was linked from coast 
to coast in 1885 by completion of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 


During the formative years between 1867 
and 1896, the Conservative Party led by 
Sir John A. Macdonald governed the coun- 
try, except during the years 1873-78. In 
1896 the Liberal Party took over and under 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, an eminent French 
Canadian, ruled until 1911. In World War I, 
more than 500,000 Canadian soldiers fought 
for the Allied cause. After the Treaty of 
Versailles, Canada, a full-fledged nation, 
was admitted to the League of Nations 
and appointed its own representatives in 
foreign countries. By the Statute of West- 
minster (1931) the British Dominions, in- 
cluding Canada, were formally declared to 
be partner nations with Britain, “equal in 
status, in no way subordinate to each 
other,” and bound together only by al- 
legiance to a common Crown. The Liberal 
Party under W. L. Mackenzie King won the 
elections in 1935 and was returned to 
power in 1940 and 1945 (he had previously 
served as prime minister from 1921 to 
1926). 
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PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES 


Population 
Land area (1941 
Provinces (sq. mi.) census) 
Alberta 248,800 796,169 
British Columbia 359,279 817,861 
Manitoba 219,723 729,744 
New Brunswick 27,473 457,401 
Nova Scotia 20,743 577,962 
Ontario 363,282 3,787,655 
Prince Edward Island 2,184 95,047 
Quebec 523,860 3,331,882 
Saskatchewan 237,975 895,992 
Territories 
Northwest Territories 1,258,217 12,028 
Yukon 205,346 4,914 


GOVERNMENT. Canada, a self-governing 
dominion of the British Empire, is a fed- 
eral union of 9 provinces whose powers are 
laid down in the British North America 
Act of 1867. The executive powers nomi- 
nally rest in the hands of the Governor 
General, who represents the King and is 
appointed by the British Government with 
the approval of the Canadian Government. 
Actually, the Governor General acts only 
with the advice of the Canadian Prime 
Minister and the members of the Cabinet, 
who at the same time sit in the Dominion 
Parliament. The Parliament has two 
houses: a Senate numbering 96 members 
appointed for life, and a House of Com- 
mons numbering 245 members apportioned 
according to provincial population. Elec- 
tions are held at least every five years or 
whenever the party in power is voted down 
in the House of Commons or considers it 
expedient to appeal to the people. The 
Prime Minister is the leader of the majority 
party in the House of Commons. Laws must 
be passed by both houses of Parliament and 
signed by the Governor General in the 
King’s name. The results of Parliamentary 
elections on June 11, 1945, were as follows: 
Liberals, 123; Progressive Conservatives, 68; 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, 
28; Social Credit, 14; Bloc Populaire Cana- 
dien, 2; Independents and other, 10. 

The members of the Cabinet include W. 
L. Mackenzie King (Prime Minister), W. 
McL. Robertson (Minister without Port- 
folio), J. A. Glen (Mines and Resources), 
Louis S. St. Laurent (External Affairs), 
Alphonse Fournier (Public Works), Lionel 
Chevrier (Transport), Ian A. Mackenzie 
(Veterans Affairs), J. L. Isley (Justice), H. 
F. G. Bridges (Fisheries), C. D. Howe (Sup- 
ply and Reconstruction), J. G. Gardiner 
(Agriculture), James J. McCann (National 
Revenue), Humphrey Mitchell (Labor), J. 
A. MacKinnon (Trade and Commerce), 
Paul J. Martin (Health and Welfare), Er- 
nest Bertrand (Postmaster General), Colin 
Gibson (Secretary of State), Douglas C. 
Abbott (Finance), Brooke Claxton (De- 
fense) and Joseph Jean (Solicitor General). 

The nine provincial governments are 
nominally headed by Lieutenant Governors 
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appointed by the Dominion Government, 
but the executive power in each actually 
is vested in a cabinet headed by a prime 
minister, who is leader of the majority 
party. In eight of the nine provinces the 
legislature is composed of a one-house as- 
sembly elected by the people for 4 years. 


In Quebec there is also a second chamber, 
called the Legislative Council, composed of 
nominees of the Provincial Government. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM. The judicial system 
consists of a supreme court in Ottawa 
(established in 1875), with appellate juris- 
diction, and a supreme court in each prov- 
ince as well as county courts with limited 
jurisdiction in most of the provinces. The 
Governor General in Council appoints the 
judges of these courts. 


DEFENSE. Canadian armed forces, con- 
sisting of the Army, Royal Canadian Air 
Force and the Royal Canadian Navy, are 
under the Ministry of National Defense. 
Conscription was in effect during World 
War II, but most of the nearly 300,000 men 
who saw overseas service were volunteers. 
Canadian casualties were 104,125, includ- 
ing 41,371 dead. 

The postwar army strength is projected 
at 25,000 men, plus a reserve force of 180,- 
000. The navy’s strength is set at 10,000 
men, plus a reserve force of 18,000, with 
an active fleet of one aircraft carrier, two 
cruisers, eight destroyers and numerous 
ancillary craft. The permanent air force is 
set at 16,000 men with 150 combat planes. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is 
the constabulary maintained by the Do- 
minion Government. In 1944 it had a 
strength of about 4,470 men. Its duties in- 
clude the enforcement of smuggling laws, 
suppression of traffic in drugs and protec- 
tion of government buildings and dock- 
yards. It is the sole police force operating 
in the Northwest Territories and Yukon. 


EDUCATION. Control of education was spe- 
cifically delegated to the provinces by the 
British North America Act of 1867. Ele- 
mentary schools in all provinces except 
Quebec are free, as is secondary education 
in most provinces. The supreme education 
authority in Quebec is a council of public 
instruction with two aides supervising the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant schools 
respectively. Fees paid by parents having 
children of school age help defray the cost 
of education. In the rest of the provinces 
the system is non-denominational, and 
education for the most part is compulsory 
for all children between the ages of 8 and 
14. Of Canada’s 18 universities, 6 are state- 
controlled and 12 are independent of pro- 
vincial control. Leading universities are 
Toronto, which belongs to the first group, 
and McGill (Montreal), the second group. 
VITAL STATISTICS. In 1945 the birth rate 
was 23.8 per 1,000 population and the 
death rate 9.3 per 1,000. 


The immigration movement reached its 
peak in 1913, when 402,432 immigrants were 
enumerated. Immigration fell off sharply 
during World War I but rose in the post- 
war years to a peak of 167,723 in 1929. 
Immigration for 1946 totaled 71,719. 


AGRICULTURE. Agriculture, including 
horticulture, fruit-growing and the raising 
of stock and poultry, is the largest single 
industry. Of the total land area, 549,660 
square miles, or 15.8 percent, consists of 
agricultural land. Canadian farming is 
based almost entirely on relatively small 
individual holdings. Canada is one of the 
world’s greatest wheat-exporting countries; 
production is concentrated in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. The wheat har- 
vest in 1946 was estimated at 440,000,000 
bu., second largest on record. Canada is also 
a leading producer of other cereals, the 
most important in point of value being 
oats and barley. 


Apple growing, carried on in Nova Scotia, 
southern Quebec and central Ontario, is 
the chief horticultural activity; other fruit 
growing regions are the Niagara and Lake 
Erie districts and southern British Colum- 
bia. Sugar beet cultivation is assuming in- 
creasing importance (1945: .618,010 tons). 
Tobacco is produced in southern Ontario 
(1946: 141,384,000 pounds). The production 
of honey and maple sugar is also impor- 
tant. The estimated value of field crops 
(1945) was $1,238,645,000. 


Stock raising and dairy farming have 
grown greatly since 1920. Ontario and Que- 
bec are the most important dairying 
provinces. In 1945 Canada had 9,960,800 
cattle, 5,853,100 swine, 2,455,800 sheep and 
57,247,800 poultry. 

INDUSTRY. Canadian manufactures rely 
mainly on domestic raw materials; grow- 
ing industries which depend largely on 
materials imported in a raw or semi- 
finished state include the manufacture of 
automobiles, sugar and rubber goods as 
well as the iron and steel industry in Nova 
Scotia, Quebec and Ontario. The latter two 
provinces account for more than 80 per- 
cent of all manufactures. The abundance 
of cheap water power is one of the chief 
factors in the growth of Canadian indus- 
try. Estimated steel production (1945) was 
2,836,000 tons. In 1944 the gross value of 
manufactured products was estimated at 
$9,074,000,000. Most important, in order of 
value of output, were food, textiles, cloth- 
ing, chemicals and electrical products. 

TRADE. Canada is one of the great trad- 
ing nations of the world. The bulk of its 
foreign commerce is in raw or semi-finished 
products. Commodities exported in 1946 
were valued at $2,312,215,301 (1945: $3,218,- 
330,353), of which 34.4 percent went to the 
U. S. and 25.8 percent to the United 
Kingdom, The ten major exports for that 
year were newsprint, 11.4 percent; wheat, 
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and parts, 33 setts 
n’ n and ham, 2.8 percent; alumi- 
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eS incipal imports were machinery, coal, 

‘utomobile parts, petroleum, rolling-mill 

: eat. cotton goods, electrical appara- 

engines and boilers, fruit, raw cotton, 

‘aw wool, sugar, aluminum, woolen goods, 
ubber products and farm implements. 


r OMMUNICATIONS. Because Canada’s ex- 
_ ports are to a large extent bulky raw ma- 
erials, cheap water transportation is es- 
ential. The country’s system of canals, 
especially those connecting the Great 
‘Lakes, forms an integral part of the inland 
communications system. Canal traffic 
‘amounted to 22,733,000 tons in 1944. In 
; 1945, 12,962,000 tons of freight were car- 
“4 ried on the Welland Canal alone. 


Railway facilities have been improved in 
relation to the export of wheat from the 
prairie provinces and to the development 
of the mineral and wood pulp industries 

in northern Quebec and northern Ontario. 
About 90 percent of Canadian railway 
mileage of 42,500 miles is under the con- 
trol of two systems, the government-owned 
Canadian National and the privately-owned 
Canadian Pacific. Canada’s principal mer- 
chant marine lines are the Canadian Pa- 
cific, which operates a subsidiary ocean 
steamship company, and the Canadian Na- 
tional, which has minor steamship lines 
under its control. In 1945, vessels other 
than coastal entering and clearing Ca- 
*’ nadian ports amounted to 63,167,000 net 
tons, In 1942 Canada had 564,538 miles of 
roads, of which 122,689 were improved and 
441,849 unimproved. On April 3, 1946, 
Canada formally took over 1,500 miles of 
the Alaska highway. Motor vehicles licensed 
in 1945 numbered 1,483,000. 


Canada’s national air service, the Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, was established in 1937. 
The number of revenue passengers carried 
in 1944 was 386,719. In 1946, Trans-Canada 
was linked directly with New York, Chicago 
and Cleveland. In 1944, Canada had 1,- 
692,162 telephones and in 1945, 1,759,100 
licensed radio sets. 


FINANCE. Estimated revenue (1945-46) 
was $3,013,185,074; expenditure $5,136,228,- 
506. The total national debt (Mar. 31, 1946) 
was $16,807,000,000. Notes in circulation 
(Sept. 30, 1946) totaled $1,080,000,000. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Covering the northern part 
of the North American continent and with 
an area larger than that of the United 
States, Canada’s topography is extremely 
diversified. The northeastern region, in- 
cluding most of Quebec, northern Ontario 
and Manitoba, and the Northwest Terri- 


regular coast line on the Gt 


rence and the Atlantic. “The St. Lawre 
plain, covering most of southern Quebec 
and Ontario, and the interior continental 
plain, covering southern Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan and most of Alberta, are the 
principal cultivable areas. They are sepa- — 
rated by a forested plateau rising from 
Lakes Superior and Huron. Westward 
toward the Pacific, most of British Colum- 
bia, Yukon, and part of western Alberta 
are covered by parallel mountain ranges 
including the Rockies. The Pacific border 
of the coast range is ragged with fiords and 
channels. 


CLIMATE. Canada has great variations of 
climate. South of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the maritime provinces have an average 
temperature of 40° for the year and over 
60° for the summer months. In Quebec 
and northern Ontario the winters are cold 
and the summers average from 60° to 65°, 
In southern Ontario the average summer 
temperature is 65°, with an occasional rise 
to 90°. The prairie provinces have a dis- 
tinctly continental climate with compara- 
tively short warm summers and long cold 
winters. In the mountain regions of the 
west coast, the climate is extremely varied, 
and the coast itself has a climate similar 
to that of the southern coast of England. | 
Northwest and northeast of Hudson Bay 
the climate is too severe for tree growth. 


HYDROGRAPHY. Canada has an abun- 
dance of large and small lakes. In addition ~ 
to the Great Lakes on the United States 
border, there are nine others which are 
more than 100 miles long and 35 which 
are more than 50 miles long. 


The two principal river systems are the 
Mackenzie and the St. Lawrence. The St. 
Lawrence with its tributaries is navigable 
for over 1,900 miles and is the commercial 
artery of eastern Canada. The northern 
parts of Alberta and much of northern 
British Columbia are drained through the 
Athabaska and Peace Rivers, first north- 
eastward toward Lake Athabaska and then 
north through Slave River to Great Slave 
Lake and finally northwest through the 
Mackenzie River to the Arctic Ocean. If 
measured to the head of Finlay River, the 
Mackenzie has a length of more than 2,500 
miles and is navigable for 1,292 miles. 


As most of the Canadian rivers have 
waterfalls on their courses they are of con- 
siderable importance as sources of power. 
On Jan. 1, 1945, the available horse power ~ 


at ordinary six months flow exceeded 39,- 
000,000. 


MINERALS, Canada’s mineral resources are 
both rich and varied. Mining production in 
1946 was valued at $503,900,000. Metals 
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- Mineral Amount 
Asbestos 557,194 tons 
Coal 17,797,747 tons 
Copper 371,606,643 lbs. 
Gold 2,828,404 oz. 
Lead 357,452,902 lbs. 
Nickel 189,665,605 Ibs. 
Silver 12,870,426 oz. 


FORESTS, WILD LIFE AND FISHERIES. 
The total area of land covered by forests 
is estimated at 1,220,405 square miles, of 
which 770;565 are productive and acces- 
sible. Lumber production in 1946 was 2,- 
069,076,000 bd. ft., of which 963,565,000 


went to the U. S. Leading types were 


Canadian Governors General and Prime Ministers Since 1867 


wsprint produ 
totaled 4,143,392 tons, of which 
went to the U.S. 


_ Fishing is Canada’s oldest ice 
is carried on along the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts and on the inland lakes, The 

most important fish are salmon, cod, her- _ 
ring,’ mackerel, lobsters, sardines, halibut, 
haddock, whitefish and trout. The tc 
value of the products of Canada’s fishe 
in 1943 was over $85,000,000. 


Fur farming and trapping is also tie § 
tant. Trapping is carried on principally in — 
the North while Quebec, Ontario and Prince © 
Edward Island lead in the number of fur — 
farms. The more important animals raised — 
on fur farms are fox, muskrat, beaver, , 
mink, raccoon and martin. For the year 
ending June 30, 1944, 6,245,000 pelts valued — 
at $32,365,000 were taken. Annual fur auc- 
tions are held at Montreal and Winnipeg. 
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Term of Governor Térm of Prime 

office General office Minister Party 

1867-1869 Viscount Monck 1867-1873 Sir John A. Mac- 

donald Conservative 
1869-1872 Baron Lisgar 1873-1878 Alexander Macken- ' 
1872-1878 Earl of Dufferin eae me gets Liberal 

. : ‘ 1878-1 ir John A. ace 
1878-1883 Marquess of Lorné donald ‘onsoevative 
1883-1888 Marquess of Lans- 1891-1892 Sir John J. Abbot Conservative 

downe ‘| 1892-1894 Sir John Ss. D. 
Thompson Conservative 
1888-1893 Baron Stanley 1894-1896 Sir Mackenzie 
1893-1898 Earl of Aberdeen Bowell Conservative 
1896(2 mos) Sir Charles Tupper Conservative 
1898-1904 Harl of Minto 1896-1911 Sir Wilfrid Laurier Liberal 
4-404 CH 1911-1917 Sir Robert lL. 
Earl Gre 
cheek y Borden Conservative 
1911-1916 Duke of Connaught 1917-1920 Sir Robert Ti. 

: Borden Unionist 
910-1921 Duke of Devonshire | 1990-1921 Arthur Melghen Unionist-Na- 
1921-1926 Viscount Byng tional, Conserv- 

ats . ative 
1926-1931 Viscount Willingdon 1921-19296 “W. kl: Mackenzie 

1-1935 Earl of Bessborough King Liberal 
oe ee = 1926(3mos) Arthur Meighen Conservative 
1935-1940 Baron Tweedsmuir 1926-1930 W. L. Mackenzie 

King Liberal 
ee a te 1930-1935 Richard B. Bennett Conservative 
1946-— Field Marshal Vis- 1935- W. LL. Mackenzie : 

count Alexander King Liberal 


FALKLAND ISLANDS AND DEPENDENCIES 
Governor: Geoffrey M. Clifford. 


This sparsely inhabited Crown colony 
consists of a group of islands in the South 
Atlantic about 250 miles east of the South 
American mainland. The chief industry is 


sheep raising, and apart from the produc- 
tion of wool, hides and skins and tallow, 
there are no known resources. The whaling 
industry is carried on successfully from 
South Georgia Island; 77,817 barrels of 
whale oil were exported in 1941. 


with temperatures averaging about 
in midsummer and 37° in midwinter. 
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JAMAICA _D DEPENDENCIES — Status: 
ny. 

Capital: iagston (pop. 1943: 109,056). 

overnor: Sir John Huggins. 

"_ Foreign trade (1945): exports, £5,137,045; 

i ports, £9,595,587. Chief export: sugar. 


Agricultural products: sugar (1946: 161,620 
tons), citrus fruits, bananas, ginger, ‘cof 


st Indies (4,470 sq. mi.) is eighty miles 
uth of the eastern end of Cuba. Its island 
dependencies include the Turks and Caicos 
Islands (about 600 mi. N.E.), Cayman 
Islands (about 300 mi. N.W.) and two un- 
inhabited cays. It was discovered by Co- 
-lumbus in 1494 and remained in Spanish 
possession until 1655, when it was taken by 
the British. According to the constitution 
of Nov. 20, 1944, the Governor is assisted 
by a House of Representatives of 32 popu- 
larly elected members; a Legislative Coun- 
cil (upper house) of 15 members and an 
_ Executive Council of 10 members, 5 of 
whom are elected by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


Jamaican sites were leased for 99 years 
to the U. S. in 1940 for naval and air 
bases. 


. The colony’s economy depends on agri- 
culture, and about 200,000 acres are under 
cultivation. Sugar took the place of ba- 
nanas as the chief crop during World War 
II, Jamaica is virtually the sole source of 
pimento. Manufacture of consumer’s goods 
has increased considerably in recent years. 


Rail mileage totals 299, and highways 
2,525. Jamaica’s favorable climate makes 
it attractive to tourists. Temperatures at 
Kingston range from about 71° to 88°, 
but are considerably cooler inland. The 
rainy seasons are in May and October. 


LEEWARD ISLANDS—Status: Colony. 
aripparaae St. John's, Antigua (population 10,- 


Governor: (Vacant). 
Foreign trade (1944): exports, £945,876; im- 
ports, £1,159,735. Chief export: sugar. 


Agricultural products: sugar, cotton, 


coco- 
nuts, citrus fruits, tobacco. 


ds (67 
sq. “ini. and Nevis ( 
pendency (34 sq. mi.); 
(32.5 sq. mi.). The whole federation - 
nominated Executive Council and a par- 
tially elected Legislative Council. Each 
presidency also has a local administration. 
In 1940, the U. S. acquired a 99-year lease 


on sites for a naval and air base on 


Antigua. The islands are predominantly 
agricultural. 


Temperatures average about 76° in Janu- 
ary and 81° in August; rainfall is moderate 
throughout the year. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR—Status: 
Colony (dominion status suspended). 


Capital: St. John's (pop. 1945: 43,179). 
Governor: Sir Gordon Macdonald. 


Foreign trade (1945-46): exports, $62,558,- 
ae eapoett: $65,898,707. Chief exports: news- 
print, fish 


Minerals: iron ore (1946: 1,272,838 tons), lead 
ore, zinc, fluorspar, copper, gold, limestone. 


Sea products (1945): total exports, $21,869,- 
000; cod, 55,922 tons; cod liver oil, 332, 558 im- 
perial gal.; herring, salmon, lobster. 


The island of Newfoundland (42,734 sq. 
mi.) lies east of Canada at the mouth of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Its mainland de- 
pendency, Labrador (110,000 sq. mi.) is to 
the northwest, across the Strait of Belle 
Isle. 


The first authenticated discovery was by 
John Cabot in 1497. The island was an- 
nexed to Britain in 1583; France recognized 
British sovereignty by the Treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713, but retained important fishing con- 
cessions. Newfoundland was a British do- 
minion until Feb. 15, 1934, when financial 
difficulties forced suspension of its consti- 
tution. Full legislative and executive power 
is now vested in a governor who acts on 
advice of a six-member commission—three 
from Newfoundland and three from the 
United Kingdom. In Jan. 1941, several sites 


were leased to the United States for air 
bases. 


Fishing is the main industry; Newfound- 
land’s waters abound in cod. More than 
half the colony is forested, and the manu- 
facture of newsprint is the second indus- 
try. Agriculture is of little importance, but 
there are extensive mineral resources. The 
international airport at Gander is used by 
half a dozen lines fiying the North Atlantic. 


Newfoundland’s climate is moderated by 
proximity to the ocean. Extreme range of 
temperature is between 0° and 81°, with 
February the coldest month and August 


the warmest. Both rainfall and snowfall 
are heavy. 
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TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Port of Spain (pop. 1946: 92,368). 

_ Governor: Sir John Shaw. 
Foreign trade (1945): exports, BWI $59,367,- 


581; imports, $65,030,924. Chief exports: pe- 
troleum, sugar. 


Agricultural products: sugar (1946: 
long tons), cacao, coconuts. 


Minerals: petroleum (1946: 20,232,641 bar- 
rels), asphalt (1946: 93,851 long tons). 


The islands of Trinidad and Tobago are 
16 and 21 miles, respectively, off Venezuela 
just north of the Orinoco delta. Both were 
discovered by Columbus in 1498, and re- 
mained Spanish possessions until 1797, 
when the British took them. They are ad- 
ministered by a governor. In 1941 the 
United States was granted 99-year leases 
on the islands for naval and air bases coyv- 
ering a total of 25,000 acres. 


The soil is rich for the growing of tropi- 
cal products; sugar and cacao are the prin- 
cipal crops. Trinidad is the leading oil pro- 

ducer of the British Empire, and the 
world’s most notable source of asphalt, 
found in Pitch Lake, thirty-eight miles 
southeast of Port of Spain. Port of Spain 
is the chief port, and a transshipment 
point for Orinoco trade. About a third of 
the population is East Indian. 

Trinidad’s climate is tropical, with a 
mean annual temperature of 80°. The rainy 
season is from May to January (except Oc- 
tober). 


109,602 


WINDWARD ISLANDS—Status: Colony. 
Capital: St. George's, Grenada (pop. 1946: 
5,755). 


Governor: Sir Arthur Grimble. 


Agricultural products (1945 exports): arrow= 
root (St. Vincent), 2,288 tons; nutmeg (Gre- 
nada), 2,341 tons; mace (Grenada), 338 tons; 


cacao. 


These islands, four in number, form the 
southern portion of the Lesser Antilles in 
the Caribbean; they extend approximately 
250 miles from the French colony of 
Guadeloupe on the north to the British 
colony of Trinidad on the south. Their 
total area of about 820 square miles di- 
vides as follows: Dominica, 304; St. Lucia, 
233; St. Vincent, 150; Grenada, 133. The 
four units are not federated and have no 
common legislature or laws, although they 
do have a common governor. 

More than two-thirds of the inhabitants 
are Negroes, nearly one-third mulatto, and 
about 2 percent white. Agriculture is the 
only industry. St. Vincent has a virtual 
monopoly on the world supply of arrow- 
root, and Grenada furnishes about 40 per- 
cent of the world’s nutmeg. 


All the islands are of volcanic origin. 
The climate is pleasant, although rainfall 
is heavy, particularly in summer. The tem-~ 
perature in January averages 77°, in Sep- 
tember, 80°. 
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ADEN—Status: Colony and Protectorate. 
Governor: Sir Reginald $. Champion. 


The British colony and protectorate of 
Aden is situated on the volcanic southern 
tip of the Arabian peninsula, along the 
Gulf of Aden. The colony (port) of Aden 
Was annexed to Britain in 1839 and was 
part of the Bombay Presidency until 1932, 
when ‘it became a separate province with 
the chief commissioner responsible to the 
Indian government. In 1937 it was trans- 
ferred from Indian to Imperial control as 
a Crown colony. It is administered by a 
governor and commander in chief aided by 
an Executive Council. The sultans who 
rule their respective territories in the pro- 
tectorate are responsible to him. 


Aden colony is essentially a transship- 
ment point and bunkering station and the 
commercial center for the Yemen and the 
African coast opposite. Aden airport is a 
station on the Khartoum-Karachi air 
route. Agriculture is unimportant except 
for some coffee and tobacco, and manu- 
factures are limited to salt, cigarettes and 
native dhows. 


BAHREIN ISLANDS—Status: Protectorate and 
Sheikdom. 


These islands form an archipelago off 
Arabia’s east coast and are nominally an 
independent sheikdom, ruled by Sheik Sir 
Salman bin Hamad al Fhalifah, but are ac- 
tually a protectorate of Great Britain, 
which is represented by a political agent. 
They are the center of the Persian Gulf 
pearl fisheries and the site of an airport on 
the London -Australia route. The concession 
for exploitation of petroleum deposits, dis- 
covered in 1932, is held by an affiliate of 
U. S.-owned interests. Output in 1943 was 
6,000,000 barrels. Agriculture is of some im- 
portance. Most of the trade of the Saudi 
Arabian provinces of Nejd and Hasa pass 
through Bahrein. Chief exports are rice, 
cotton goods, pearls, coffee and tea. The 
capital and principal port is Manama 
(pop. 25,000) on Bahrein, the principal 
island. 


BORNEO 


STATE OF NORTH BORNEO—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Sandakan (population 13,826). 

Governor: E. F. Twining. 

Foreign trade (1940): exports, £2,386,000; im- 
ports, £1,186,000. Chief export: rubber. 

Agricultural products: rubber, rice, corn. 

Forest products: timber, cutch, rattans. 


The State of North Borneo, constituting 
the extreme northern portion of the island 
of Borneo, consists largely of highlands and 
occasional open valleys and plateaus. The 
territory was a British protectorate ad- 
ministered under a royal charter by the 
British North Borneo Company from 1881 
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until July 15, 1946, when it assumed the ~ 
status of a Crown colony. It was occupied 


; 


by Japanese troops from 1942 until 1945. 
Labuan (pop. 7,500; area, 30 sq. mi.), a 
small island off the North Borneo coast, 
was transferred from the jurisdiction of 
the Straits Settlements to that of North 
Borneo in 1946. 


_ The population is comprised largely of 
aboriginal tribesmen living on a very primi- 


___ tive level of culture and social organiza- 


tion. Mineral resources are believed to be 
considerable, but the colony’s income is 
based on agricultural and jungle produce, 


The climate of North Borneo is tropi- 
cal, with a mean annual temperature range 
of only 3°, although extremes of 64° and 
91° have been recorded. The total rainfall 
varies between 60 and 180 inches annually 
and is heaviest in the last three months. 


BRUNEI—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Brunei {population 12,000). 

Sultan: Ahmed Tajudin Akhazul Khairi Wad-dia. 

British Resident: W. J. Peel. 

Foreign trade (1940): exports, £1,122,680; im- 
‘ports, £453,502. Chief export: petroleum. 

Agricultural products: rice, rubber. 


- Brunei lies on the northwestern coast of 
Borneo, entirely surrounded by Sarawak. It 
was placed under British protection in 
1888, and in 1906 a treaty was concluded 
whereby the native sultan agreed to hand 
over administration of the state to a Brit- 
ish resident. Japanese troops occupied 
Brunei from 1942 until 1945. 


Most of the inhabitants are Malays. The 
pulk of the population lives in and around 
‘the capital, situated on the Brunei River 
9 miles from its mouth. The interior is 
largely forested and contains rich timber. 


_ Brunei’s climate is comparable to that of 
North Borneo, except that the wet season 
is longer, often lasting until March. 


SARAWAK—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Kuching (population 34,000). 
Governor: Sir Charles Arden Clarke. 
Chief export: petroleum. 


: Agricultural products: rice, sago, pepper, rub- 
er. 


Minerals: petroleum, gold, silver, coal. 


Sarawak extends along the northwestern 
coast of Borneo for about 500 miles. In 
1841 part of the present territory was 
granted by the sultan of Brunei to Sir 
James Brooke. The state, enlarged by addi- 
tional concessions made between 1861 and 
1905, continued to be ruled by members of 
the Brooke family until the Japanese oc- 
cupation in Dec., 1941. A British protector- 
ate since 1888, Sarawak became a Crown 
colony July 15, 1946, through agreement 
between the British government and the 


then ruling rajah, Sir Charles Vyner 
Brooke. 


ganized community prior to the Japanese 
invasion. 


. 


Sarawak’s climate, though tropical, is R. 


healthful; the temperature seldom rises 
above 90° and falls to 70° at night. Average 
annual rainfall at Kuching is 160 inches. 


Burma (Self-governing colony) 


Area: 261,749 square miles. 


Population (est. 1941): 16,823,798 (Burmans, 
60%; Shans, 7%; Chins, 2%; Kachins, 1%; 
Indians, 6%; Chinese, 1%; Indo-Burmans, 1%; 
others, 22%). 


Density per square mile: 64.3. 

Governor: Sir Hubert Rance. 

Premier: Thakin Nu. 

Principal cities (est. 1942): Rangoon, 501,219 
(capital, chief port), pes tarsi! 150,000 (river 


port, upper Burma), Moulmein, 000 (seaport); 
(census 1931) Bassein, 45,662 (river port). 


Monetary unit: Burmese rupee. 
Languages: Burmese, English. 
Religions (1931): Buddhist, 84.3%; Animist, 


5.2%; Mohammedan, 4%; Hindu, 4%; Christian, 
2.3%; others, .2%. 


HISTORY. In the 18th century, the Bur- 
mese stoutly resisted the efforts of British, 
Dutch and Portuguese traders to establish 
posts on the Bay of Bengal. The British, 
operating from India, were persistent and 
by 1886 were able through military force 
to annex Burma to India. Oh April 1, 1937, 
the British separated Burma from India 
and set it up as a Crown colony with its 
own legislature and a British governor. 

For hundreds of ‘years a battlefield of 
petty princes, Burma became 'a key battle- 
ground in World War II largely because the 
800-mile Burma Road was the Allies’ vital 
supply line to China. The Japanese in- 
vaded the country in Dec., 1941, and by 
May, 1942, had occupied most of it, cutting 
the road. In Aug., 1942, the Japanese set 
up a puppet government under Dr. Ba Maw. 

After one of the most difficult campaigns 
of the war, Allied forces libérated most of 
Burma prior to the Japanese surrender on 
Aug. 14, 1945. Civil government was re- 
sumed in Oct., 1945, but the native nation- 
alist feeling continued strong, and British 
control was maintained only with difficulty. 
U. Aung San, who had led Burmese pa- 
triots against the Japanese in 1945, 
emerged as the strongest native political 
leader. At the elections of April 9, 1947, his 
Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League won 
a majority; Aung San thereupon declared 
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tuent Assembly elec pril, 

as to determine the future consti- 

of Burma. The Anti-Fascist People’s 

Freedom League won a majority in the 

elections, and it appeared likely in mid- 

1947 that the Assembly would declare 

Burma a republic bearing a relationship 
to Britain analogous to that of Hire. 


The interim government was headed by 
the Crown-appointed governor assisted by 
an appointed Executive Council (cabinet) 
which carried on the day-to-day adminis- 
tration of the country. On July 21, 1947, 
assassins broke into a meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Council and killed Aung San and 
six other ministers. A new council was 
formed headed by Thakin Nu, a close as- 
sociate of Aung San. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Burma had 27,015 schools in 1940, with en- 
rollment of 851,922. More than half these 
institutions, however, are monastic schools. 
Because of the many Buddhist village 
schools, the percentage of wholly illiterate 
men is small. There is a university at Ran- 
goon with 2,365 students. 


The natives in general are Mongolian; 
the Burmese are the most advanced. Brit- 
ish Indians, settled in the delta region, 
supply most of the coolie labor, while the 
Chinese constitute the artisan and mer- 
chant class. Buddhism, the national re- 
ligion, profoundly affects the national 
character; every village has its pagoda and 
monk. 

Burma is essentially agricultural, with 
crop growing concentrated in the delta and 
river valleys. It is a leading producer of 
rice, the staple food, which occupies two- 
thirds of the cultivated area. Production in 
1944-45 was 230,000,000 bushels. Crops 
grown in the dry zone in upper Burma in- 
clude millet, cotton, groundnuts and sesa- 
mum. Other crops include tobacco, fruit, 
vegetables and cereals. About 114 million 
acres are under irrigation. The number of 
rubber plantations has increased. The 
principal domestic animals are water buf- 
falo, used as a beast of burden in the delta, 
and small humped oxen, which predomi- 
nate in other areas. 


Shortly before World War II, there were 
1,019 factories with 86,400 workers. Lead- 
ing industries include silk weaving and 
dyeing, rice husking, oil refining and wood 
carving. 

The whole Burmese economy was dis- 
rupted during the Japanese occupation, 
and rehabilitation has made slow progress, 
hampered by lack of heavy material, con- 
sumer’s goods and transport, and in some 
areas by extreme lawlessness. 
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minerals and teak. Imports included 
ron and steel. More than one-third of th 
export trade and half the import trad 
with India. Tee 
Revenue in 1941-42 was estimat 
£12,847,500; expenditure, £13,710,000. 
public debt was £38,510,560. 1f 
The principal commercial arteries a 
the Irrawaddy, navigable for 900 mile 
Bhamo, and its tributaries. Reg 
steamer service is maintained to Bhamo. 
Railways designed to supplement rive 
transport totaled 2,060 miles in 1940, 28 
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state-owned. There are no rail connections ~ 
with India or any other country. The 
length of improved roads was 6,811 miles — 
in 1940. In addition, the Burma Road con- | 

nects Lashio, a rail terminus in northern ~ 


Burma, with Kunming, China. aa 


TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURCES ~ 
AND CLIMATE. Slightly smaller than 
Texas, Burma is divided into three natural 
regions: the Arakan Yoma, a long, narrow 
mountain range forming the barrier be- 
tween Burma and India; the Shan 
Plateau in the east, extending southward 
into Tenasserim; and the Central Basin 
running down to the flat, fertile delta of 
the Irrawaddy in the south. This delta 
contains a network of inter-communicat- 
ing canals and nine principal mouths. 


Mineral resources are considerable but, — 
in many cases, undeveloped. Production ~ 
by the Burmah Oil Company, Ltd., in 1939, 
was 7,396,000 barrels. Other minerals in- 
clude lead, silver, tin, zinc, nickel, cobalt, 
copper, gold, iron ore, molybdenum, coal, 
rubies, sapphires and jade. 

More than half of Burma is forested, 
with government reserves totaling 31,637 
square miles. Teak, valuable for naval con- 
struction, is the main timber product. Its 
cutting is strictly controlled. Fisheries are 
exploited both along the coast and inland. 


Burma forms part of the Asiatic monsoon 
region, but its climate is modified by the 
topography. There are three seasons: (1) 
cool and rainless (November through Feb- 
ruary); (2) hot and rainless (March 
through May) and (3) rainy (June through 
October). At Rangoon the annual tempera- 
ture range is only 10°; at Mandalay, about 
20°. Annual rainfall at Rangoon is about 
100 inches; at Mandalay, 33.4 inches. 
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CEYLON—Status: Self-governing colony. 
Capital: Colombo (population 284,155). 
Governor: Sir Henry Monck-Mason Moore, 
Foreign trade (1946): exports, 713,600,000 
rupees; imports, 585,200,000 rupees. Chief ex- 
ports: tea, rubber. 
(exports 1945: 


Agricultural products: tea 
114,614 tons), rubber (1946: 106,000 short 


tons), rice, copra. 
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The island of Ceylon lies in the Indian 
Ocean, separated from India on the north- 
west by the Gulf of Manaar and Polk 
Strait. It was visited in 1505 by the Portu- 
guese, who later settled there but were 
ousted in the middle of the 17th century 
by the Dutch. An English force took over 
the island in 1796, and it became a Crown 
colony in 1798. Under a _ constitution 
granted in 1946, Ceylon became a self- 
governing colony with a bicameral legisla- 
ture, a prime minister and a cabinet ap- 
pointed by the governor but responsible to 
the legislature except with regard to de- 
fense and foreign affairs. On June 18, 1947, 
Ceylon was offered dominion status. 

The Royal Navy has an extensive base at 
Trincomalee, and during World War II the 
headquarters of the Southeast Asia Com- 
mand were at Kandy. The Maldive Islands, 
about 450 miles to the southwest, are a 
dependency. 

Ceylon’s heterogeneous population in- 
cluded, in 1948, 4,113,000 Sinhalese, 1,527,- 
000 Tamils, 389,000 Moors, 40,000 Burghers 
(descendants of early Dutch settlers) and 
Eurasians, and 11,000 Europeans. Ceylon 
has one of the highest birth rates in the 
world. The principal religions are Bud- 
dhism (about 60 percent), Hinduism 
(about 20 percent) and Christianity (about 
10 percent). 

Ceylon’s prosperity depends upon agri- 
culture; tea and rubber, the main products, 
are grown largely on plantations. 

During World War II, Ceylon was com- 
pelled not only to grow many of the food- 
stuffs formerly imported but to increase 
its exports on a vast scale. A steel-rolling 
plant was established in 1941, as well as 
other factories for new products. 

A distinctive feature of Ceylon’s climate 
is the monsoon, which appears in May and 
October-November. Colombo’s temperature 
does not vary much from the high 80’s. 


CYPRUS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Nicosia (population 28,186). 

Governor: Lord Winster. 

Foreign trade (1945): exports, £3,532,787; 
imports, £5,330,260. Chief exports: foodstuffs, 
copper concentrates. 

Agricultural products: barley, wheat, pota- 
toes, wine, fruit. 

Minerals: copper ore (concentrates), 
ore. 


pyrite 


Cyprus, third largest island in the Medi- 
terranean, is roughly equidistant from 
Asia Minor to the north and Syria to the 
east. The site of early Phoenician and 
Greek colonies, it passed in 1571 from the 
rule of Venice to that of the Ottoman 
Empire, under which it remained until 
1878, when it was ceded to Great Britain 
for administrative purposes. On the out- 
break of hostilities with Turkey in World 
War I (Nov. 5, 1914), the island was for- 
mally annexed to Great Britain. 


The governor is advised by a nominated ~ 


Executive Council, but he alone possesses 
the lawmaking power. ' 


Jewish refugees who attempted illegal 
entry into Palestine during 1946 and 1947 
were shipped to Cyprus by the British for 
internment. 


The people are mainly Greeks and Turks, 
although there is an Armenian colony and 
a distinct, though small, Latin colony. 
More than 80 percent of the population is 
Christian. Agriculture is the principal in- 
dustry. Sponge fishing is also important, 
as well as copper mining. 


The mean annual temperature is about 
69°; annual rainfall averages about 19 
inches. A cool, wet season lasts from Octo- 
ber to March. 


HONG KONG—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Victoria (population 447,829). 
Governor: Sir Alexander Grantham. 


Foreign trade (1946): exports (in Hong Kong 
dollars), $765,634,950; imports, $933,474,552. 
Chief export (and import): food and provisions. 


Agricultural products: rice, sugar cane. 


Major industries: shipbuilding, rope making, 
cement, sugar refining, textiles. 


The colony of Hong Kong comprises the 
island of Hong Kong, Stonecutters’ Island, 
and the Kowloon peninsula and the New 
Territories on the adjoining mainland. The 
island of Hong Kong, located at the mouth 
of the Canton River about 90 miles south- 
east of Canton, was ceded to Britain in 
1841. Stonecutters’ Island and Kowloon 
were annexed in 1860, and the New Terri- 
tories, which are mainly agricultural lands, 
were leased from China in 1898 for 99 years. 
Hong Kong was attacked by Japanese 
troops Dec. 7, 1941, and surrendered the 
following Christmas Day. It remained un- 
der Japanese occupation until Sept., 1945. 


Possessing an excellent natural harbor 
17 miles in extent, the only safe deep-sea 
anchorage between Shanghai and Indo- 
China, Hong Kong is the entrepdét for trade 
throughout southern China and the west- 
ern Pacific. Re-exports normally constitute 
about two-thirds of the imports and nine- 
tenths of the exports. The colony is also 
an important British military and naval 
base. 


The cities of Victoria and Kowloon con- 
tain the greater part of the population, 
which is overwhelmingly Chinese. Besides 
those Chinese engaged in agriculture or 
industry, a large population lives in sam- 
pans or junks either in Victoria Harbour 
or neighboring bays, supporting itself by 
fishing or by laboring on the wharves. 
About 20 percent of the total area of Hong 
Kong is under cultivation, mostly in the 
New Territories. Manufacture of consumer’s 
goods, both for local consumption and for 
export, is also important. 
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Hong Kong has an agreeable climate, al- 
though violent typhoons sometimes des- 
cend upon the colony. The average annual 
temperature is 72°, ranging from 59° in 
February to 82° in July. The summer is the 
rainy season. 


MAYLAYAN UNION and SINGAPORE—Status: 
Protectorates and Crown Colony. 


Capital: Singapore (pop. 1937: 520,164). 
Governor General: Malcolm MacDonald. 


Governor of Malayan Union: Sir Gerard Ed- 
ward Gent. 


Governor of Singapore: Sir Franklin Gimson. 

Chief export: rubber. 

Agricultural products: rubber (1946: 403,207 
long tons), rice, coconuts. 

Minerals: tin ore, iron ore, tungsten, bauxite, 
manganese ore. 

Forest products: timber, gutta-percha, areca- 

nuts. 
British Malaya consists of semi-depend- 
ent states occupying most of the Malay 
Peninsula and the island of Singapore off 
the peninsula’s southern tip, together with 
several smaller islands. The native states 
were brought under British administration 
by a process of commercial and political 
exploitation in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. Singapore, founded in 1819 
by Sir Stamford Raffles, had been devel- 
oped into the principal British naval base 
in the Far East prior to World War II. 
Japanese troops invaded the Malayan 
States in December, 1941, and captured 
Singapore February 15, 1942. 

By Orders in Council effective April 1, 
1946, the Malayan Union was formed from 
the former “Federated Malay States’”— 
Perak, Pahang, Selangor, Negri Sembilan— 
the former ‘“Unfederated Malay States’— 
Johore, Trengganu, Kelantan, Kedah and 
Perlis—and all parts of the former “Straits 
Settlements” except Singapore—thus in- 
cluding Penang and Malacca. The small 
island of Labuan, off Borneo, was trans- 
ferred to jurisdiction of North Borneo. The 
Crown colony of Singapore, comprising the 
island of Singapore and its dependencies— 
the Cocos or Keeling Islands, and Christ- 
mas Island—remains outside the Malayan 
Union. The new plan met vigorous oppo- 
sition, and on July 24, 1947, a British white 
paper proposed the replacement of the 
Malayan Union with a Federation of Ma- 
laya which would have a federal legisla- 
ture. British interference in native state 
affairs would be limited to defense and 
foreign affairs, although the native sultans 
would still accept British advice. The gov- 
ernor would be replaced by a high com- 
missioner. 

Rubber and tin form the basis of the 
area’s prosperity. Over 60 percent of the 
cultivable area is devoted to the growing 
of rubber, and prewar production ac- 
counted for 40 percent of the world sup- 
ply. Production in 1947 was on a prewar 
level. In 1940 Malaya produced 33.2 per- 
cent of the world’s output of tin. 


The climate of Singapore, principal city 
of the area, is hot and humid, with prac- 
tically no seasonal change; mean average 
temperature is 80°. The average number 
of rainy days is about 173. 


India 


On Aug. 15, 1947, there emerged on the 
vast subcontinent of India two sovereign 
independent nations—Union of India with 
a majority of Hindus, and Pakistan. with 
a majority of Moslems—each a self-govern- 
ing dominion in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, linked to Britain only 
by a common allegiance to the Crown. Ex- 
tended communal disturbances, particu- 
larly in the Punjab, marked the transfer 
of power. 


History of India Prior to Partition 


The Aryans or Hindus who invaded India 
between 2400 and 1500 B. c. from the 
northwest found a land already well civi- 
lized. Buddhism, founded in the 6th cen- 
tury B. c., had spread through northern 
India. The first exact date in Indian his- 
tory is 327 B. c., the year that Alexander 
the Great invaded India. Meanwhile India 
continued to be divided into scores of 
rival states. 


In 1526, Mohammedan invaders founded 
the great Mogul empire, centered on Delhi, 
which lasted at least in name until 1857. 
Akbar the Great (1542-1605) strengthened 
this empire and became the ruler of a 
greater portion of India than had ever 
before acknowledged the suzerainty of one 
man. The long reign of his great-grandson, 
Aurangzeb (1658-1707) represents both the 
culmination of Mogul power and the hbe- 
ginning of its decay. 

Vasco da Gama, the Portuguese explorer, 
visited India first in 1498, and for the next 
hundred years the Portuguese had a virtual 
monopoly on trade with the subcontinent. 
Meanwhile, the English founded the East 
India Company, which set up its first 
factory at Surat in 1612 and began ex- 
panding its influence, fighting against the 
Indian rulers and the French, Dutch and 
Portuguese traders simultaneously. 


Bombay, taken from the Portuguese, be- 
came the seat of English rule in 1687, The 
defeat of French and Mohammedan armies 
by Lord Clive in the decade ending in 1760 
laid the foundation of the British Empire 
in India. From then until 1858, when the 
administration of India was formally trans- 
ferred to the British Crown following the 
great mutiny of native troops in 1857, the 
East India Company was constantly oc- 
cupied with the suppression of native 
nationalists and the extension of British 


rule. 
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meral in parentheses fol- 
(1) Union of India; (2) 


(4) Partitioned be- 
and Pakistan; (5) 


a Area Population 

al subdivision sq. mi. census 194 
eS 865,446 295,808,722 
-Merwara (1) 2,400 583,693 
3,143 33,768 
54,951 10,204,733 
54,456 501,631 
17,442 60,306,525 
69,745 36,340,151 
76,443 20,849,840 
98,575 16,813,584 
1,593 168,726 
574 917,939 
126,166 49,341,810 
= 14,263 3,038,067 
Orissa (1) » 32,198 8,728,544 
yr -Panth Piploda (1) 25 5,267 
_ Punjab (4) 99,089 28,418,819 
Sind (2) 48,136 4,535,008 
55,020,617 


‘United Provinces (1) 106,247 


An 


After World War I, in which even the 
- Mohammedan states of India sent troops 
_ to fight beside the Allies, Indian national- 
ist unrest rose to new heights under the 
leadership of a little Hindu lawyer, Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi, called Mahatma 
Gandhi, His tactics, of a politico-religious 
nature, called for non-violent revolts 
against British authority. He soon became 
_ the leading spirit of the all-India Congress 
Party, which was the spearhead of Indian 
revolt against British rule. In 1919 the 
British gave added responsibility to Indian 
Officials, and by an act passed in 1935 India 
was given a federal form of government 
and a measure of self-rule. 


During the 1940’s the policy of both the 
wartime coalition government of Britain 
and later the Labor Government envisaged 
an unpartitioned India as a self-governing 
federal dominion including both British 
India and the native states. In 1942, with 
the Japanese pressing hard on the eastern 
borders of India, the British war cabinet 
decided to send Sir Stafford Cripps to In- 
dia to try to reach a political settlement 
with nationalist leaders. The mission 
failed. Shortly thereafter the Congress 
Party took the position that the British 
must quit India. In August 1942, fearing 
mass civil disobedience, the Government 
of India carried out widespread arrests of 
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‘ = yes ie Paty «12,4 
Baluchistan (5) 79,546 
Baroda (1) Le cB,286 
Bengal (1) 9,408 
Central India (1) 
Chhattisgarh (1) 


37,687 4,050,000 


Cochin (1) 1,493 1,422,875 
Deccan (and 

Kolhapur) (1) 10,870 2,785,428 
Gujarat (1) 7,802 1,458,702 
Gwalior (1) _ 26,008 4,006,159 
Hyderabad (3) 82,313 16,338,534 
Kashmir (including 

Feudatories) (3, 5) 82,258 4,021,616 
Madras (1) 1,602 498,754 
Mysore (1) 29,458 7,329,140 
North-West 

Frontier (5) 24,986 2,377,599. 
Orissa (1) 18,151 3,023,731 
Punjab (5) 38,146 5,503,554 
Punjab Hill (1) 11,375 1,090,644 
Rajputana (1) 132,559 138,670,208 
Sikkim (3) 2,745 121,520 
Travancore (1) 7,662 6,070,018 
United Provinces (1) 1,760 928,470 
Western India (1) 37,894 4,904,156 


Total 1,581,410 388,997,955 
*Sylhet district to Pakistan. 


Congress leaders including Gandhi, Jawa- 
harlal Nehru and Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, president of the Congress Party. Sec- 
tions of the nationalist movement, mostly 
under the leadership of the socialist wing, 
went underground. 


Gandhi was released in May, 1944, and 
other leaders later. Negotiations for a set- 
tlement were resumed and they proved 
fruitless until the British Labor Govern- 
ment sent a cabinet mission to India in 
1946 consisting of Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 
A. V. Alexander and Cripps. The mission 
obtained the agreement of the Congress 
Party and Mohammed Ali Jinnah’s Moslem 
League to a long-term plan for a constitu- 
tion based on three separate groups of 
provinces with a minimal center. However, 
agreement was not reached on an interim 
government and the Moslem League later 
reverted to its position of unconditional 
partition. Finally, in February, 1947, the 
Labor Government announced its deter- 
mination to transfer power to “responsible 
Indian hands” by June, 1948, even if a 
constitution had not been worked out by 
that time. 


With the appointment at the same time 
of Lord Mountbatten as Governor General, 
events moved swiftly. By early June, 1947, 
agreement was reached on the partitioning 
of India along religious lines (a plan pre- 


quickly by both houses of the British 
Parliament, received royal assent on July 
18, 1947, and on Aug. 15 the Indian Empire, 
united under British rule for almost a 
century, passed into history. 


INDIA PRIOR TO PARTITION 


DEFENSE. The Indian Army in 1940 had 
248,953 regulars and 42,773 reserves. By the 
end of World War II the strength rose to 
2,115,737. Indian units, usually segregated 
by race and creed, served with distinction 
in Italy and Burma during World War II. 
Units of the Royal Indian Navy served 
throughout the world under Allied com- 
mand. 


Upon the transfer of power to the two 

dominions in 1947, a rough division of the 
Indian armed forces was made into Moslem 
and non-Moslem forces, and each dominion 
took over operational control of its own 
units. A more thorough division by volun- 
tary transfer on a communal basis took 
place later, after the staffs of the respective 
dominion forces were set up. Both govern- 
ments placed high-ranking British officers 
in command of their respective armies, 
air forces and navies. British troops were 
quickly evacuated from India after the 
transfer of power, and each dominion took 
over responsibility for the maintenance of 
law and order. 
EDUCATION. In 1943 British India had 
153,380 recognized primary schools for 
males with 8,566,838 students, and 22,654 
for girls with 3,027,420 students. There 
were 13,536 secondary schools for males 
with 2,324,618 students, and 1,955 for 
females with 413,159 students. There also 
were 15,742 unrecognized schools, those not 
conforming to government standards, with 
464,693 students; and several thousand 
special schools. British India had 15 uni- 
versities in 1941 with enrollment of 109,- 
098 men and 5,006 women. 


AGRICULTURE. Even in good crop years, 
India has not been quite self-sufficient in 
food production. In 1942, about 260,000,000 
acres were cultivated, about 20 percent by 
irrigation. A third of the cropland (1945-— 
46: 79,885,000 acres) is devoted to rice, of 
which India grows a quarter of the world 
total. Cotton, grown especially in Bombay 
and the Central Provinces, is the big money 
crop. In this, India ranks second to the 
United States and grows about 15 percent 
of the world total. In Bengal is grown a 
large share of the world’s jute. A universal 
crop in India is the mixture of groundnuts, 
sesame, rape, mustard and linseed, which 
yields seeds for vegetable oil. The 1945-46 
pepper crop amounted to 15,100 long tons. 


(excluding the 
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MAJOR AGRICULTURAL CROPS 
Crop . Year Short tons — 
Barley 1943 582,014 © 


Cotton 1945 688,000 
Jute 1946 800,000 
Rice 1945-46 26,249,000 
Rubber 1945 17,500 
Sugar cane 1945-46 5,387,000 — 
Tea 1943 275,000 
Wheat 1945 12,605,000 © 


Cattle are used for plowing and hauling — 

throughout India, except in the delta 
tracts, where water buffalo do the work, 
and in the Indus Valley, where the camel — 
predominates. The 1940 livestock census 
United Provinces and 
Orissa) showed 130,757,765 cattle and oxen, © 
35,760,493 water buffalo, 961,563 camels, 
49,717,044 goats, 1,710,965 horses, 1,734,679 
mules and asses and 45,107,062 sheep. E 
MANUFACTURING. India, whose factories 
doubled in number from 1922-42, is among > 
the eight leading industrial countries of 
the world. Cotton textiles comprise the 
biggest industry—401 mills in 1945 pro- 
duced 802,500 short tons of yarn and 4,687,- 
000,000 yards of cloth. In 1940, a total of 
303,777 persons worked in 108 jute mills. 
In 1943 the total number of factories was 
13,209, with 2,436,312 workers. Plants mak- 
ing or processing food, chemicals, tea, iron 
and steel are of especial importance. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Works in Bihar have 
an annual capacity of over 1,000,000 tons 
of pig iron. Indian pig iron production in 
1945 totaled 1,494,000 short tons. ; 
TRADE. Exports in 1945-46 were £171,000,- 
000, imports £153,000,000, and re-exports 
£13,000,000. About 56 percent of the im- 
ports came from the British Common- 
wealth, which took 42 percent of the ex- 
ports. Leading exports were jute yarns and 
manufactures, tea, cotton yarns and manu- 
factures, and raw and waste jute. 
COMMUNICATIONS. In 1939-40, total ton- 
nage of vessels in foreign trade handled 
at ports in British India was 20,936,550, of 
which about 65 percent was British. 
Tonnage handled in the inter-port trade 
totaled 27,282,326. Rail mileage in 1943 
was 40,925, mostly Imperial State Lines. 
Passengers carried in 1942-43 totaled 622,- 
333,110; freight, 95,253,000 tons. Highway 
mileage in 1942 totaled 347,132, of which 
261,340 were unsurfaced. Licensed cars and 
taxis in British India in 1940 numbered 
94,788. 
MINERALS. India’s most valuable mineral 
is coal, deposited throughout most of the 
subcontinent. Manganese ore is mined in 
the Central Provinces, and gold in Orissa. 
Assam and the Punjab produce oil. Other 
minerals include iron ore, crude chromite, 
monazite, diamonds, magnesite, zircon, 
silver, graphite, gypsum, tungsten ore and 
sapphires. 
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PRODUCTION OF MAJOR MINERALS 


Mineral Year Amount 
Coal 1945 29,119,000 tons 
Gold 1945 170,000 oz. 
Iron ore 1943 2,700,000 tons 
Manganese ore 1943 668,800 tons 
Petroleum 1944 2,500,000 bbl. 


TOPOGRAPHY. India, which has extreme 
dimensions both north-south and east- 
west of about 1,900 miles, is roughly a 
great triangle. The apex points south. The 
base, in the north, is the Himalayas, south 
of which lie extensive plains drained by 
the Ganges, Sutlej-Indus and Brahmaputra 
river systems. The great Indo-Gangetic 
plain extends from the Bay of Bengal on 
the east to the Afghan frontier and the 
Arabian Sea on the west. It is the richest 
and most densely settled part of the sub- 
continent, containing more than half of 
the population. Another distinct natural 
region is the Deccan, a plateau of 2,000 to 
3,000 feet elevation, occupying the southern 
or peninsular portion of the subcontinent. 
In several regions, the Deccan is quite 
mountainous. 


Part of the new Union of India are 
several groups of islands—the Laccadives 
(14 islands totaling about 80 sq. mi.) in 
the Arabian Sea; and the Andamans (204 
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islands totaling 2,508 sq. mi.) and the . 


Nicobars (19 islands totaling 635 sq. mi.) 
in the Bay of Bengal. : 


India’s three great river systems, all 
rising in the Himalayas, have extensive 
deltas. The Ganges flows south and then 
east for 1,500 miles across the northern 
plain to the Bay of Bengal; its delta begins 
220 miles from tke sea. The Indus, starting 
in Tibet, flows northwest for several hun- 
dred miles before turning southwest toward 
the Arabian Sea; it is important for irri- 
gating arid areas in western India (now 
Pakistan). The Brahmaputra, also rising 
in Tibet, flows eastward first and then 
south into India and the Bay of Bengal. 


CLIMATE. India’s climate varies from tem- 
perate in the north to tropical in the south, 
where temperatures are almost constant the 
year around. During the November-Febru- 
ary cool season, northern India has a 
climate like that of the Riviera. From 
March to June steadily rising temperatures 
reach a peak sometimes as high as 115°, 
and then comes the southwest monsoon. 
Rainfall is heavy in most of India, averag- 
ing 50 to 60 inches in Assam and Bengal, 
and reaching 500 inches in the Garo hills 
of Assam. Northwest India receives the 
least rainfall. 


Union of India (Dominion) 


Area: 1,050,000 sq. mi.* 

Population: 295,000,000* (Hindu [predomi- 
nant], Moslem, Sikh, Christian, Buddhist). 

Governor General: Rear Admiral Earl Mount- 
batten of Burma. 

Prime Minister: Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Principal cities (census 1941): Calcutta, 2,- 
108,891 (chief port); Bombay, 1,489,883 (sea- 
port; cotton and textiles); Madras, 777,481 (sea- 
port); Ahmedabad, 591,267 (manufacturing); 
Delhi, 521,849 (capital); Cawnpore, 487,324 
sth leather); Amritsar, 391,010 (Sikh holy 
city). 

Monetary unit: Rupee. 

Principal languages: Hindustani tongues, Ben- 
gali, Punjabi, Bihari, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu. 


*Unofficial estimate based on 1941 census; no 
definitive statistics available in 1947. 


The Union of India is a self-governing 
dominion of the British Commonwealth, 
with actual administration of the govern- 
ment in the hands of the prime minister 
and his cabinet, who are responsible to the 
Constituent Assembly. The latter body, 
popularly elected, is to draft a constitution 
for the Union which will determine its 
future status. It is likely that the Assembly 
will choose a republican form of govern- 
ment rather than continued dominion 
status. The provinces of British India re- 
maining within the Union continue to have 
representative forms of government under 
dominion-appointed governors 


As a successor state to India, the Union 
comprises a large proportion of pre-1947 
India, including most of the British Indian 
provinces, other areas under the adminis- 
tration of British India, and most of the 
560-odd native states. Unavoidably, large 
Moslem and Sikh minorities are contained 
within its borders—a factor which led to 
widespread rioting and inter-dominion mi- 
gration after the transfer of power in 
August, 1947. 


The new dominion is one of the largest 
and richest nations in the world, contain- 
ing most of India’s industrial wealth and 
natural resources, together with most of 
India’s large cities. 


Most of the roads, railways, seaports and 
airfields went to the Union of India. It will 
also be left with much of the known min- 
eral resources of the subcontinent with 
the exception of chromite. It has almost 
all the factories of the major industries. 
The largest dams remain in the new Union, 
though there are greater potential sources 
of hydroelectric power in Pakistan. The 
Union has large food resources but will 
have a deficit for some time. 


The first cabinet was headed by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru who also held the port- 
folios for Foreign Affairs and Scientific Re- 
search. The next most important figure in 
the cabinet was Vallabhbhai Patel, Minister 
for Home, States, Information and Broad- 
casting. 
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Pakistan (Dominion) 


en 290,000 sq. mi.* 
copulation: 70,000,000* (Moslem 
nant], Hindu, Sikh). iene 

Governor General: Mohammed Ali Jinnah. 

Prime Minister: Liaquat Ali Khan. 

Principal cities (census 1941): Lahore, 671,659 
(Punjabi manufacturing center); Karachi, 359,- 
492 (capital); Dacca, 213,218 (rice, jute); 
Rawalpindi, 181,169 (military center); Multan, 
142,768 (Punjabi trading center). 

Principal languages: Bengali, Punjabi, Hindu- 
stani tongues. 


*Unofficial estimate based on 1941 census; definitive 
statistics were not available in 1947. 


As one of the two successor states to 
India, Pakistan has a status and interim 
government similar to that of the Union 
of India, 


The new dominion consists of two large 
sectors of India about 1,000 miles apart, 
separated by the Union of India: in the 
northwest, Sind, British Baluchistan, the 
North-West Frontier Province, western 
Punjab and a few small native states; in 
the northeast, eastern Bengal and the 
Sylhet district of Assam. It contains large 
communal minorities of Hindus and Sikhs. 


Pakistan, poor in industry and natural 
resources, is primarily an agricultural na- 
tion. The Punjab contains important wheat 
areas, and eastern Bengal is rich in jute, 
rice and tea. The most important manu- 
facturing area is in the vicinity of Lahore 
in the Punjab. Karachi, the chief port, is 
the distribution center for north India. 
Pakistan contains the valley of the Indus 
in the west and part of the Ganges delta in 
the east. To the northwest, it controls the 
strategic mountain passes into Afghani- 
stan. 


NATIVE STATES OF INDIA 


Unlike British India, the 560-odd native 
states and subdivisions, with about 45 
percent of the area and one-quarter of 
the population of India as a whole, were 
united to Britain only through the suze- 
rainty of the King-Emperor, whose control 
was limited to broader matters affecting 
India as a whole. With the promulgation 
of the Indian Independence Act, British 


supremacy lapsed, and these states were, 


left free to determine their future course. 
Most of them, with British encouragement, 
chose to enter into relations with the 
Union of India (and a few with Pakistan) 
similar to those which prevailed with 
Britain. Thus, the dominion governments 
assumed responsibility for defense, foreign 
affairs and communications, but the states 
otherwise retained their sovereignty. Most 
of them are represented in the respective 
Constituent Assemblies. The principal na- 
tive states or divisions thereof declining to 
enter either dominion in late 1947 were 
Hyderabad, Kashmir, Kalat and Bahawal- 


pur. 


Palestine (British Mandate) 


Area: 10,159 square miles. 
Population (est. 1946): 1,912,110. 
Density per square mile: 188.2. 


British High Commissioner: Sir Alan Gordon 
Cunningham. 


Principal cities (est. 1946): Jerusalem, 164,440 
(capital, religious center); Tel Aviv, 183,200 
(Jewish communal center); Haifa, 145,430 (chief 
port}; Jaffa, 101,580 (seaport). 


Monetary unit: Palestinian pound (£P). 
Languages: English, Hebrew, Arabic. 


Religions (est. 1946): Mohammedan, 59.7%; 
Jewish, 31.7%; Christian, 7.5%; others, 1.1%. 


HISTORY. The history of troubled Pal- 
estine, cradle of two great world religions, 
is mostly a chronicle of invasion, conquest 
and confusing divisions. To the ancient 
Hebrews it was known as the “Land of 
Canaan”; the name Palestine is derived 
from that part of the country inhabited by 
the Philistines of Biblical times. About 
1000 B.c. the Hebrews succeeded in estab- 
lishing a single monarchy, which later split 
up into two kingdoms—Judah and Israel. 
The country was subsequently invaded 
and overcome by many peoples, including 
the Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyptians, 
Persians, Macedonians, Romans and Byzan- 
tines. In a.p. 634-36, Palestine was wrested 
from the Byzantine Empire by the Arabs. 
Frankish Crusaders captured Jerusalem in 
1099 and set up a feudal kingdom which 
endured until the defeat of the Franks by 
Saladin (1187) and the restoration of Mos- 
lem rule. In 1516 suzerainty over the area 
was transferred from the Mamelukes of 
Egypt to the Turks. It remained part of the 
Ottoman Empire until World War I, when 
British forces under General Allenby de- 
feated the Turks and captured Jerusalem 
(Dec. 9, 1917). The League of Nations man- 
date awarded to Britain was put in force 
Sept. 29, 1923. 

Meanwhile, a movement had been 
founded in 1897 by Theodor Herzl to cre- 
ate a Jewish homeland in Palestine, and a 
considerable number of Jewish immigrants 
head entered the country prior to World 
War I. On Nov. 2, 1917, official British rec- 
ognition was given both to the growing 
Arab nationalist movement and to the 
Zionist aspirations by the issuance of the 
s0-called Balfour Declaration, which read: 


“His Majesty’s Government view with 
favour the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jewish people, and 
will use their best endeavours to facilitate 
the achievement of that object, it being 
understood that nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the civil and religious 
rights of existing non-Jewish communities 
in Palestine, or the rights and political 
status enjoyed by the Jews in any other 
country.” 

The declaration was attacked by the 
Arabs. Throughout the period between the 
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NeoHtiiaed,; especially after the rise of Hit- 
ler. A British royal commission report ap- 
‘proved by the British Government July 7, 
1937, recommended the partition of Pal- 
estine into an Arab and a Jewish state 
separated by a mandated area in the vi- 
: cinity of Jerusalem and at Nazareth. The 
_ Arabs opposed the proposal, advocating in- 
_ stead the establishment of an independent 
_ Palestine with full minority rights for the 
Jews. In May, 1939, the British Govern- 
- ment issued a White Paper declaring the 
_ establishment of a Jewish state contrary 
_ to British obligations to the Arabs and 
_ promising, after a transitory period of ten 
_ years, the establishment of an independent 
Palestine in which Arabs and Jews would 
share authority in government. During the 
next five years, 75,000 Jews were to be al- 
lowed to enter Palestine. These proposals 
_ did not satisfy either party, and the League 
Mandates Commission questioned their 
validity, but the outbreak of World War 
II overshadowed all other issues. 

Arab-Jewish cooperation in the war ef- 
fort introduced a period of order, but the 
end of European hostilities in 1945 brought 
a@ renewal of friction and the formation of 
the Arab League in that year served to 
demarcate lines of opposition. By 1946, 
there were many acts of terrorism by the 
Irgun Zvai Leumi, an illegal army, and the 
Stern Gang, both of which were repudiated 
by the Jewish Agency for Palestine. In July, 
1946, a proposal was made in London for a 
federalized Palestine consisting of Arab, 
Jewish and British districts and subject to 
a British-controlled central government. 
This so-called “Morrison Plan” had British 
support, but was unacceptable to President 
Truman and was attacked by Arabs and 
Jews alike, 

Attempts to bring Jewish immigrartts 
into Palestine iNegally were intensified 
during 1947, and terrorism grew apace. 
Meanwhile, on Feb. 14, 1947, the Attlee gov- 
ernment referred the whole problem to the 
United Nations for advice. The majority 
report of a special U.N, investigating com- 
mittee recommended to the General As- 
sembly in Sept., 1947, that Palestine be 
partitioned into Arab and Jewish states 
which would be independent politically but 
united economically. Jerusalem would be 
under international trusteeship. The mi- 
nority recommended a federal unitary state 
similar to that proposed by Britain in Feb., 
1947 and rejected by both sides. 
GOVERNMENT. Palestine is administered 
by Great Britain under a mandate of the 
League of Nations. The civil administration 
is headed by the British High Commis- 
sioner, who is also commander in chief 
and may exercise extraordinary powers in 
the event of emergency. The Jewish com- 
munity enjoys a great amount of autonomy 


revolt occurred. Jewish immigration 


status, and the Jewish Agency for Palestine © 
is the recognized body in all matters per- 
taining to the Jewish National Home. It 
also supervises Jewish immigration. The 
Moslem Supreme Council controls Moslem 
religious affairs. Arab politics is largely 
dominated by the Arab Higher Committee. 

Palestine is garrisoned by two British 

infantry divisions, two airborne brigades, 
the Trans-Jordan Arab Legion and units 
of the Royal Air Force. There is also a 
police force of about 6,000, approximately 
half British and a quarter Moslems. The 
remainder are Palestine Christians and 
Jews. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education in Palestine is neither compul- 
sory nor universal. The public system con- 
sists of Government Arab schools and of 
Jewish schools administered by the Jewish 
General Council but subject to Govern- 
ment imspection. In 1942-43 the Arab sys- 
tem had 412 schools (13 with secondary 
sections) with 56,635 scholars; the Jewish 
public schools numbered 488 with 66,829 
scholars. There were 259 private Jewish 
schools with 23,662 pupils and 342 other 
private schools with 30,947 pupils. Enroll- 
ment at the Hebrew University in Jerusa- 
lem was 657 in 1941-42. 

From 1922 until 1944 the estimated in- 
crease in the population was 987,576; the 
estimated increase among Jews was 444,- 
912, among Moslems 472,100 and among 
Christians 64,083. Four-fifths of the in- 
crease in the Jewish population was attrib- 
utable to immigration, while the increase 
in the Moslem population was attributable 
to the high birth rate. A large proportion 
of the Palestine Christians are Arabs. 

Palestine is the Holy Land for Jew and 
Christian alike and, to some extent, for 
the Moslems, whose Mosque of Omar stands 
in Jerusalem. In addition to Jerusalem, 
historic towns include: Bethlehem, the 
birthplace of Jesus; Nazareth, in Galilee, 
His boyhood home; Jericho, famous in both 
the Old and New Testaments; Hebron, one 
of the oldest inhabited cities in the world; 
the ancient town of Beersheba; Acre, near 
Mt. Carmel; and Askalon, on the coast. 

Agriculture remains Palestine’s chief in- 
dustry. The maritime plain, the Plain of 
Esdraelon, and the northern Jordan Val- 
ley are the principal agricultural areas. In 
1944 about 380,000 acres were in Jewish 
possession, of which 48.2 percent had been 
purchased by the Jewish National Fund for 
perpetual lease to Jewish settlers. Most of 
the Jewish rural settlements are located 
in the maritime plain, the Plain of Esdrae- 
lon and upper and lower Galilee. Citrus 
cultivation, confined largely to the mari- 
time plain, normally furnishes the major 
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wheat, barley, maize, sesame and potatoes. 
The dairy industry has made rapid progress 
in recent years, especially on Jewish farms. 


Palestinian industry has also developed 
substantially during the past 15 to 20 
years. In addition to the manufacture of 
consumer’s goods for home consumption, 
articles prepared for export include Dead 
Sea chemicals, glass, shoes and soap. Dur- 
ing World War II, Palestine became one of 
the world’s leading diamond cutting cen- 
ters. Exports in 1945 reached 141,384 
carats valued at £6,049,557. Refineries and 
storage tanks of the Iraq Petroleum Co., 
are located at Haifa, a terminus of the 
pipeline from the Iraq oilfields. 


Exports (1946) were £24,500,000 and im- 

ports £70,400,000. The U. S. was the prin- 
cipal destination of exports (£5,081,000), 
followed by Egypt (£4,875,000), Britain 
(£4,371,000) and Greece (£2,175,000). Bri- 
tain was the principal supplier (£14,209,- 
000), followed by Iraq (£10,482,000, mainly 
petroleum), U. S. (£5,774,000), Turkey 
(£5,171,000) and Canada (£3,875,000). The 
principal articles of export were citrus 
fruit and juices, edible oils, asphalt, fuel 
Oils, polished diamonds and glass. Leading 
import items aside from petroleum in- 
cluded grain, livestock, milk powder and 
fish. 
COMMUNICATIONS AND FINANCE. Pal- 
estine railways (1942) included 302 miles 
of broad gauge and 111 miles of narrow 
gauge (Hejaz railway). All-weather roads 
(1942) totaled 1,590 miles and seasonal 
roads 950 miles. In 1945, 3,140 private cars 
were licensed, and there were 22,833 tele- 
phone subscribers. 

The Palestinian pound (£P) is at par 

with the pound sterling. Revenue (1946-— 
47) was estimated at £19,781,000; expendi- 
ture, £20,484,000. The public debt (1944) 
was £3,600,000, and currency in circulation 
(1946) £45,800,000. 
TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND CLIMATE. Palestine is a plateau 
traversed from north to south by moun- 
tains and broken by great depressions, also 
running from north to south. The Mari- 
time plain is remarkably fertile. The Jor- 
dan, the only important river, rises in 
Syria and flows south along the Trans-Jor- 
dan border through Hule marshes and lake, 
and the Sea of Tiberias (Sea of Galilee) 
into the Dead Sea, 1,286 feet below sea 
level. 

Mineral resources are limited. The chief 
minerals of commercial importance are 
potash (1945: 98,645 short tons), gypsum, 


are found around its southern end 
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petroleum and bitumen exu 


is a major import in normal year 
catch of fish was 4,680 tons in 1945 

Summers are hot and dry in Palestin 
with occasional maximum temperature: 
100°, although 80°-90° is the more no 
maximum. In the Jordan valley, noted f 
its climatic extremes, the thermometer o 
casionally reaches 130°; it may range fr 
freezing point to 80° within 24 hours. 
mean annual temperature at Jerusale: 
62.8°, with February the coolest month — 
(47.22 mean) and August. the hottest 
(76.3° mean). Rainfall throughout Pales- 
tine occurs chiefly in autumn and spring; 
the mean annual average is 28 inches along ~ 
the coast and 26 inches in Jerusalem. 
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Australia, Commonwealth of 
(Dominion) 


Area: 2,974,581 square miles. 

Population (census 1946): 7,466,456. i 

Density per square mile: 2.5. 

Governor Genera!: William John McKell. 

Prime Minister: Joseph Benedict Chifley. 

Principal cities (est. 1943): Sydney, 1,398, 
000 (seaport, wool market); Melbourne, 1,170,- 
000 (seaport, wool, wheat); Brisbane, 370,500 © 
(seaport, industrial center); Adelaide, 362,500 
(seaport); Perth, 263,000 (western seaport); 
Canberra, 12,200 (capital). 

Monetary unit: Australian pound (£A). 

Language: English. 

Religions (census 1933): Anglican, 
Roman Catholic, 17.5%; Presbyterian, 
Methodist, 10.3%; other Christians, 
others, 13.8%. 

HISTORY. Australia was the last con- 
tinent to be discovered. The first Europeans 
to land were the Dutch, who sailed into 
the Gulf of Carpentaria in March, 1606. 
Later in the same year, Luis Vas de Torres, 
a Spaniard, sailed through the strait sub- 
sequently named for him, and may have 
touched at several points on the north 
coast. In 1642 Abel Tasman (for whom 
Tasmania was named) sailed from west 
to east along the southern shore and 
proved that Australia was not a part of 
the Antarctic continent. The continent was 
named New Holland, and it was so called 
until about 1850. 


In 1770 Captain James Cook, after vis- 
iting New Zealand, sailed to the east coast 
of New Holland and landed south of the 
present city of Sydney. His account of the 
country led to its being claimed and set- 
tled by Great Britain. 

The first settlement, made in 1788 at 
Botany Bay, was founded as a penal station 
for criminals from England. Transporta- 
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tion of criminals was virtually suspended 
in 1839, and Australia had comparatively 
few white settlers until gold was discovered 
in Victoria in 1851, after which immigrants 
poured in. By 1860 all the states (then 
_ separate colonies) except Western Australia 
had been granted responsible government. 

On January 1, 1901, the six Australian 
states united to form the Commonwealth 
of Australia. The Commonwealth supported 
Great Britain wholeheartedly in World War 
I, sending 329,883 troops abroad, all volun- 
teers, Of Whom 59,258 were killed, died or 
were missing. The financial drain on a na- 
tion of less than 6,000,000 population was 
extremely heavy. 

The Commonwealth again declared war 
on Germany September 3, 1939; and in 
1940-42, Australian troops distinguished 
themselves in the African, Balkan, Crete 
and Malayan campaigns. With the Japa- 
nese invasion of Southeast Asia and New 
Guinea in late 1941 and early 1942, Aus- 
tralia was threatened with invasion for the 
first time in 150 years. The Commonwealth 
became a vast base for U.S. troops, and 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur set up his head- 
quarters there on March 17, 1942. 

In the general elections held August 21, 
1943, Prime Minister John Curtin’s Labour 
Government was confirmed in office. Cur- 
tin died July 5, 1945, and was succeeded 
by Joseph B. Chifley. The Crown’s appoint- 
ment, on Commonwealth recommendation, 
of the Hon. William J. McKell, a local La- 
bour politician, to the office of Governor 
General on Jan. 31, 1947, to succeed the 
Duke of Gloucester, was bitterly criticized 
by the opposition and marked a further 
loosening of Australia’s ties with Empire, 
GOVERNMENT. Australia, a self-govern- 
ing member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, is a federal union of six states 
(New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania) and two territories (Northern 
Territory and Australian Capital Terri- 
tory). The Constitution is modeled to some 
extent on that of the United States. Fed- 
eral legislative power is vested in a Par- 
liament of two houses—the Senate with 36 
members (six for each state) and the 
House of Representatives, with 74 mem- 
bers elected on a population basis. Execu- 
tive power nominally is exercised by the 
King, acting through the Governor Gen- 
eral, who is appointed by him. Actually, 
however, the Commonwealth is adminis- 
tered by the Prime Minister and the 
Cabinet members, who are responsible to 
the House of Representatives and must 
enjoy its confidence. The House of Repre- 
sentatives continues its sessions for three 
years from the date of its first meeting, 
unless sooner dissolved. Senators are 
chosen for six years, but the Senate may 
be dissolved in the event of prolonged dis- 
agreement with the House. The party 


alignment in the House after the elections 
held Sept. 28, 1946, was as follows (pre- 
election alignment in parentheses): La- 
bour 43 (49); Liberal 17 (15); Country 12 
(10); Independent Labour 2 (0). 

Each of the states is headed by a gov- 
ernor appointed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment who is advised by the Prime Minister 
and his Cabinet; the latter actually admin- 
ister the government. As in the U. S., the 
state governments retain the powers not 
specifically delegated to the federal govern- 
ment. The Northern Territory is adminis- 
tered by the federal government. 

Federal judicial power is vested in a 
Federal Supreme Court of six justices, ap- 
pointed by the Governor General in Coun- 
cil. Each state has its own judicial system. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Normal primary education is provided free 
by the states. In 1941 there were 9,535 state 
schools with average attendance of 1732,- 
116; 1,863 private schools with average at- 
tendance of 256,500; 101 technical schools 
with total enrollment of 108,232; and 8 
universities with enrollment of 10,761. 


Australia is the world’s chief producer of 
wool, and sheep farming is the Common- 
Wealth’s most important single industry. 
About 55 percent of Australia’s total area 
is suitable (mining excepted) only for pas- 
toral pursuits. In 1945 there were 106,000,- 
000 sheep, 14,130,000 cattle, 1,630,000 hogs 
and 1,360,000 horses. The production of 
wool in 1946 amounted to 879,000,000 
pounds; butter production in 1945 was 
136,533 tons and cheese, 35,331 tons. Meat 
production averages 1,000,000 long tons a 
year (1945: 904,814). 


The most important crop is wheat; the 
areas of heaviest production are in South 
Australia and New South Wales, but pro- 
duction in Western Australia is rapidly in- 
creasing. Total output in 1945-46 was 4,- 
$28,400 tons. Production of oats (1944-45) 
Was 225,000 tons, barley (1943-44) 190,000 
tons, maize (1944-45) 170,000 tons. Sugar 
and cotton are grown in Queensland and 
New South Wales, tobacco in northeast 
Victoria, and vines chiefly in South Aus- 
tralia and Victoria. 

Australian industry has made rapid 
progress, with the value of industrial out- 
put tripling between 1915 and 1940. Manu- 
facturing is concentrated in or near the 
capital cities and is mainly concerned with 
primary production such as the processing 
of pastoral products, although heavy in- 
dustrial goods are being manufactured in 
increasing volume, New South Wales is 
the leading industrial state. Power for in- 
dustry is derived almost entirely from coal. 
In 1943-44 there were 731,044 workers pro- 
ducing net output valued at £A366,235,000. 


Exports in 1945-46 were valued at £A189,- 
493,125 and imports at £194,575,000. In 
1944-45, exports went chiefly to the United 
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Kingdom (£52,119,000), United States 
(£30,766,000) and India (£15,800,000); im- 

_ ports came mainly from the United States 
(£72,877,000), United Kingdom (£61,692,- 
000) and India (£16,147,000). Leading ex- 
ports normally are wool, gold, butter and 
wheat. Leading imports include automo- 
biles and parts, petroleum, cotton and 
linen piece goods, electrical machinery and 
appliances, and paper. 

The principal ports are Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and Adelaide. Railway mileage 
(1945) totaled 27,144; roads (1941) about 
455,000 miles. Civil aviation is under Com- 
monwealth control. In 1946 there were 31,- 
301 route miles open; 18,695,311 miles 
were flown and 620,666 passengers carried. 

Revenue (actual 1945-46) amounted to 
£356,875,000; (estimated 1946-47) £385,000,- 
000; expenditure (actual 1945-46), ordinary 
£132,000,000, defense £378,000,000; (esti- 
mated 1946-47), ordinary £223,000,000, de- 
fense and postwar charges £221,000,000. The 
public debt (Mar. 31, 1946) £2,818,000,000. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES. 
Australia is approximately equal in area 
to the United States and is more than 
three-fourths the size of Europe. Much of 
the continent is an arid plain with neither 
high mountains nor large forests. The 
coast line is unusually regular, but two 
great peninsulas jut out toward New 
Guinea in the north—Cape York Peninsula 
and Arnhem Land. Between them lies the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. A wide bay, the Great 
Australian Bight, cuts into the south coast. 
Along the east coast, ranges of mountains 
run from north to south, reaching their 
highest point in Mt. Kosciusko (7,352 ft.). 
West of the mountains are three plains, 
one drained by the Murray and Darling 
Rivers which flow into the sea southeast 
of Adelaide, the second draining into Lake 
Eyre, a salt lake, and the third—a, tropical 
plain—hbordering the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
The western half of the continent is occu- 
pied by a desert plateau which rises into 
barren, rolling hills near the west coast. It 
includes the Great Victoria Desert, to the 
south, and the Great Sandy Desert to the 
north. The island of Tasmania (26,215 sq. 
mi.), lying off the southeastern coast, is 
largely a plateau. 

Australia possesses considerable min- 
eral resources. The value of mineral out- 
put (1943-44) was £27,459,375. Most impor- 
tant is gold (1945 output: 635,000 ounces). 
Second in importance is coal, mined near 
Sydney, near Brisbane and in eastern Tas- 
mania (1945 output: 14,328,000 tons). The 
Broken Hill mines in New South Wales are 
one of the most valuable silver-lead-zinc 
areas in the world. Silver production in 
1945 was approximately 9,400,000 fine 
ounces; lead, 177,000 short tons; and zinc, 
93,800 tons. Other important minerals in- 
clude tin (1945: 2,800 tons), copper (1944: 
31,360 tons) and iron are. 


Forest products include timber (rough 
sawn), eucalyptus oil, sandalwood oil, tan 
bark and yacca gum. Sea products include 
béche-de-mer, oysters, pearls, pearl shell, 
tortoise shell and agar-agar. 


CLIMATE. The northern third of the 
country lies within the torrid zone and 
the remainder within the south temper- 
ate zone. The coolest portion of the main- 
land (Victoria) is not unlike Spain and 
south Italy. The average temperature for 
Australia as a whole is 70°, and the north- 
ern coastal areas average 82°. Only in the 
center of the continent does the annual 
range of temperature exceed 30°. Large 
areas of the continent receive less than 10 
inches of rain. The eastern highlands and 
Victoria are the best-watered regions. 


PAPUA (British New Guinea)—Status: Terri- 
tory under Australian administration. 


Administrator: Hubert L. Murray. 

Capital: Port Moresby (population 2,628). 
Chief exports: rubber, gold. 

Agricultural products: coconuts, rubber, copra. 
Minerals: gold, silver. 


Comprising the southeastern part of the 
island of New Guinea, with the islands of 
the D’Entrecasteaux, Louisiade and ad- 
joining groups, Papua was annexed by 
Queensland in 1883 and by the British 
Crown in 1888. It came under the control 
of the Australian Commonwealth in 1901 
and became the Territory of Papua in 1906. 
Japan invaded Papua in early 1942, but 
with the capture of Buna in December, 
1942, Australian control was restored. 


In 1940 there were 1,822 Europeans in the 
territory. About 280,000 acres of land have 
been leased, chiefly by planters, and more 
than 62,000 acres are cultivated. 


OCEANIA 


FiJI—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Suva (population 15,522). 


Foreign trade (1945): exports, $7,892,500; 
imports, $9,515,700. Chief exports: gold, sugar. 
Agricultural products: sugar {exports 1946: 
166,473 long tons), copra, bananas, molasses. 
Mineral: gold (1946: 68,859 oz.). 


Fiji colony consists of an archipelago of 
from 200 to 250 islands in the South Pa- 
cific Ocean about 1,740 miles northeast of 
Sydney, Australia. The larger islands, in- 
cluding Viti Levu (4,053 sq. mi.) and 
Vanua Levu (2,130 sq. mi.) are mountain- 
ous and of volcanic origin. The archipelago 
was ceded to Great Britain by the native 
ruler in 1874. 

The population (1946) included 117,501 
Fijians and 120,063 British Indians. Im- 
portation, of the latter to work the sugar 
plantations has led to important social and 
economic changes. There has been almost 
no intermarriage between Fijians and In- 
dians, and considerable ill feeling has de- 
veloped between them. 
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rte m the U. S 
aii to Australia and New Zealand. 
has a pleasant climate, with the 
temperature seldom leaving the 60°-90° 

Tange; rainfall is heavy in the southeastern 
uarters of the archipelago, averaging 
1 . annually, but is almost nil in the 
northwestern quarter. 


GILBERT AND ELLICE ISLANDS—Status: 
Beny: 
_ The islands in these groups (including 
he Gilbert group; the Ellice group; Ocean 


sland [the seat of administration], Fan- 
ning, Washington and Christmas Islands: 
and the Phoenix group) were proclaimed 
a British protectorate in 1892 and annexed 
_ as a colony in 1915. The colony is adminis- 
ot by the High Commissioner for the 
‘Western Pacific through a Resident Com- 
_ missioner. The most important product is 
_ high-grade phosphate, produced on Ocean 
‘Island (1941: 347,664 tons). Ownership of 
Canton and Enderbury islands in the 
_ Phoenix group was long disputed by Great 
_ Britain and the United States until 1938, 
_ when an agreement for “use in common” 
_ Was reached by the two governments. Sev- 
_ eral of the Gilbert islands were occupied 
_by Japanese forces in World War II, and 
_ Tarawa was the scene of one of the fiercest 
_ battles in U. S. Marine Corps history in 
_ Nov., 1948, when it was retaken from the 
_ Japanese, 


NAURU—Status: Joint Mandate. 


This small island (8 sq. mi.), an impor- 

_ tant source of phosphate, was annexed by 

Germany in 1888 and was placed under 

_ joint Australian, New Zealand and British 

mandate after World War I. It lies about 

2,215 miles northeast of Sydney and to 
_ the northeast of the Solomon Islands, 


NEW GUINEA, Territory of—Status: 
United Nations trusteeship. 


Seat of administration: Port Moresby, 
Administrator: J. K. Murray. 

Chief export: gold. 

Agricultural products: coconuts, cacao, 
Minerals: gold, silver, platinum. 


Under 


The northern section of eastern New 
Guinea (about 93,000 sq. mi.) was man- 
dated in 1920 by the League of Nations to 
the government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, together with the Bismarck 
archipelago (New Britain, New Ireland and 
adjacent islands), the Admiralty Islands 
With several outlying groups, and the 
northern Solomon Islands (Bougainville 
and Buka). It was placed under United 
Nations trusteeship Dec. 18, 1946, but Aus- 
tralia continues to be the administering 
power. The administrator advises the goy- 
ernor general of Australia, who can legislate 
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New Zealand (Dominion) 


Area: 103,415 square miles (104,241 including 
outlying and annexed islands). 


Population (1945): 1,746,319 (1936: European, 
94.3%; Maori and half-caste, 5.2%; others 
[Chinese, Syrian, ete.], .5%). 

Density per square mile: 16.8. 

Governor General: Sir Bernard Freyberg. 

Prime Minister: Peter Fraser. 


Principal cities (census 1945): Auckland 
(greater), 256,426 (seaport and naval base); 
Wellington (greater), 175,189 (capital); Christ- 
church, 112,525 (cereals, stock raising); Dunedin 
City, 65,487 (textiles, meat freezing). 

Monetary unit: New Zealand pound (£NZ). 

Language: English. 

Religions (census 1936): Church of England, 
39.75%; Presbyterian, 23.44%; Roman Catho- 
lic, 13.13%; Methodist, 8.05%; Baptist, 1.57%; 
others, 14.06%. 


HISTORY. New Zealand, about 1,250 
miles east of Australia, consists of two 
main islands and a number of smaller out- 
lying islands so scattered that they range 
from the tropical to the antarctic. The is- 
lands, which have approximately the area 
of Italy, were discovered and named New 
Zealand in 1642 by Abel Tasman, a Dutch 
navigator. Captain James Cook explored 
them in 1769 and after him came many 
other sailors, sealers, whalers and traders. 
English missionaries landed in 1814 but 
made slow progress. On Jan. 22, 1840, to 
head off a possible French move to claim 
New Zealand, Britain formally annexed it. 
The New Zealand Company was formed the 
Same year and immediately began to send 
out its first colonists. 


New Zealand was granted self-govern- 
ment in 1852, a full parliamentary system 
and ministeries in 1856 and dominion 
status on Sept. 26, 1907. Meanwhile from 
1861 to 1871 there was fierce intermittent 
fighting with the native Maoris. Gold was 
first discovered in 1853 and & permanent 
mining field established in 1861. 


New Zealand’s Labour Party came to 
power in 1935 for the first time, with 
Michael J. Savage as Prime Minister. The 
party began a program of liberal economic 
and social measures and it was again suc- 
cessful in the 1938 elections. 


When Savage died in 1940, he was suc- 
ceeded by Peter Fraser, who formed a spe- 
cial war cabinet (New Zealand had joined 
Britain in the war against the Axis in 
September, 1989). In World War II, New 
Zealand troops fought in Egypt, Greece, 
Crete, North Africa, Sicily and Italy, and 
the islands served as a major base for U. S, 
troops in the Pacific war. 


Legislative Council named for seven years 
by the Governor General with the advice 
of the Cabinet: and the eighty-member 
House of Representatives, popularly elected 
for three years. The House elected on Nov. 
27, 1946, had 42 Labour members and 38 
National party members. Executive power 
is vested in the Cabinet chosen from the 
members of the majority party in the 
House and headed by the Prime Minister. 


Military service was voluntary until July 

22, 1940, when compulsory service was in- 
stituted. Service outside the Dominion, 
hitherto voluntary, also became obligatory 
during World War II. At full mobilization, 
New Zealand had 157,000 men in the 
armed forces and 124,000 in the Home 
Guard. Almost one-third of the whole male 
population of military age served overseas. 
Naval forces include 2 cruisers, 4 corvettés 
and a number of mine sweepers. 
SOCIAL AND: ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
State education is free and compulsory be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 15. More than half 
the Maoris attend the regular public 
schools; the remainder attend missionary 
and native village schools. In 1944, there 
were 2,090 state elementary schools with 
204,060 students, and 172 secondary schools 
with 36,940 students. University students 
in 1946 numbered 10,700. About 6 percent 
of the national budget is expended on 
education, 

New Zealand’s advanced so¢ial security 
system, financed prineipally by a 5 percent 
tax on wages, salaries and firm jncomes, 
gives benefits for old age, sickhess, UWnem- 
ployment, maternity and hospitalization, 
widows, orphans, poor families and ehronic 
invalids. The Dominion’s ‘death rate is 
among the world’s lowest. 

Primarily a grazing country, New Zea- 
land is one of the world’s largest exporters 
of mutton, lamb, wool, butter and cheese. 
In 1945, livestock included 33,974,612 sheep, 
4,590,926 cattle (including 1,678,943 dairy 
cows) and 593,828 hogs. Wool production 
for 1944-45 was 186,000 tons (greasy). 
Scientifie dairy management is well ad- 
vanced. In 1944 New Zealand had 19,750,000 
acres under cultivation, 90 percent of it in 
sown grasses. Outside of grass, the chief 
crop is wheat—5,438,000 bushels in 1946. 
Others are oats, barley, potatoes, onions, 
tobacco, fruits and vegetables. 

In 1943-44 there were 6,202 factories, 
with 117,864 workers and output valued at 
£NZ175,686,689. The chief industries are 
freezing of meat and making of butter, 
cheese and condensed milk, Others of ma- 


¥ jor importance 


a e are electricity generation, 
saw milling and clothing manufacture. — "3 

Exports (1946) totalled £99,406,366 and 
imports £71,634,000. Principal exports were 
butter (£19,841,000), greasy wool (£17,898,- | 
000), frozen lamb (£13,748,000), other wool - 
(£8,695,000) and cheese (£8,695,000). Lead-— 
ing imports included ‘cotton and linen 
goods, electrical equipment, machinery, 
drugs and chemicals, and silk and synthetic ; 
fiber goods. Chief customers were the 
United Kingdom (£69,156,000), U. S. (£9.- 
700,000) and Australia (£3,627,000). Prin- 
cipal suppliers were United Kingdom (£34,-— 
195,000), U. S. (£11,793,000) and Australia. 
(£10,420,000). = 

The merchant marine in 1944 included 
455 vessels of 84,159 net tons. Railway 
mileage in 1945 totaled 3,684, all but 180 
miles government-owned. Highway mileage 
in 1945 was 58,096. d 

Governmental revenue for 1946-47 was 
estimated at £100,382,000 and expenditure 
at £99,465,000. Revenue from the social se- 
curity fund was estimated at £38,038,000 
and expenditure at £35,788,000. The public 
debt in March, 1946, totaled £624,511,590. 
A member of the sterling bloc, New Zea- 
land had overseas funds amounting to 
£84,938,245 on March 31, 1947. 
TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND CLIMATE. New Zealand’s two main 
components are North Island and South 
Island, separated by Cook Strait, which 
varies from sixteen to 190 miles in width. 
North Island (44,281 sq. mi.) is 515 miles 
long and volcanic in its south central part. 
It contains many hot springs and beautiful 
geysers. In the southern part of North Is- 
land is Lake Taupo (238 sq. mi.), in the 
center of a pumice-covered plateau. 

South Island (58,092 sq. mi.) has the 
Southern Alps along its west coast, with 
Mt. Cook (12,349 feet) the highest point 
in New Zealand. 

Principal minerals and 1944 productior 
figures ate: coal, 3,086,567 tons; gold, 142, 
287 ounces; ‘silver, 328,281 ounces. Othe! 
minerals of importance include tungsten 
pumice, silica sand, asbestos, scheelite 
iron ore and phosphate. About 20 percen’ 
of the total area is forested; 324,473,001 
board feet of lumber were cut in 1942. 

Flounder, snapper and tarakihi accoun 
for 75 percent of New Zealand’s fisher! 
industry. There also are extensive oyste 
beds. The once important whaling indus 
try declined sharply with development o 
pelagic whaling. 

Numerous rushing streams give New Zea 
land a great volume of hydroelectri 
power. South Island has available abou 
4,000,000 horsepower, and North Islan 
800,000. About 95 percent of the populatio. 
has access to power. 

The ocean tempers New Zealand’s cli 


kland and 47.5 inches at 
n. and is heaviest in winter. 
YCIES, The Auckland Islands 
-) and Campbell Island (44 sq. 
the principal outlying islands, 
ve a total area of 307 square miles. 
e included within the geographical 
undaries of New Zealand as proclaimed 
The Aucklands and Campbell are 
ited. Six hundred miles north of 
ucklands are the volcanic Kermadec 
ids (13 sq. mi.), annexed in 1887, 
Polynesia a number of inhabited is- 
Is were brought under New Zealand’s 
trol in 1901. Rarotonga and Mangaia 
the Cook group total 84 square miles. 
ftue (or Savage Island) (115 sq. mi.) is 
ihe largest island outside the Cook group. 
New Zealand also administers the Ross 
pendency, an antarctic region claimed 
Great Britain in 1923, and the Union (or 
Tokelau) Islands, transferred in 1925 from 
the Gilbert and Ellice Islands colony, 
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WESTERN SAMOA—Status: Under United Na- 
tions Trusteeship. 


_ Area: 1,133 square miles. 

Population (1945): 68,197. 
_ Administrator: F. W. Voelcker. 
_ Capital: Apia (population 1,400), 
_ Foreign trade (1943): exports, £282,991; im- 
ports, £605,911. 
_ Principal products: copra, 
tropical fruits, rubber, 
_ The former German Samoan Islands 
were occupied by Imperial troops in the 
opening weeks of World War I and were 
mandated to New Zealand by the League 
of Nations in 1920 as the Territory of 
Western Samoa. The administrator is as- 
sisted by a Legislative Council and a con- 
sultative Native Council. There are 9 is- 
lands, of which the largest and most popu- 
lous are Sayaii (703 sq. mi.) and Upolu 
(430 sq. mi.). They are largely mountain- 
ous but fertile. The inhabitants are Poly- 
nesian Christians, 


cacao, bananas, 


Outlying Territories 
SOLOMON ISLANDS—St#atus: Protectorate. 


This British protectorate, lying east of 
New Guinea, includes the islands of Gua- 
dalcanal, Malaita, San Cristobal, New 
Georgia, Santa Isabel, Choiseul and nu- 
merous smaller islands. Bougainville, one 
of the group, is under Australian mandate. 
The islands, which came under British pro- 
tection late in the 19th century, were the 
Scene of several important U.S. naval and 
military victories during World War II. 
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tected state, = } . ' 

This native Polynesian kingdom in the 
Pacific came under British protection 
through the Anglo-German agreement of 
November 14, 1899. The native queen is 
advised by a British Agent; the 22-member 
native Legislative Council is partly elected 
and partly nominated. The only important 
products are copra and bananas. 
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Bulgaria (Republic) 


(Bigariya) 


Area: 42,741 square miles (including Southern 
Dobruja). 


Population (census 1946): 7,020,863 (1934: 
Bulgarian, 86.7%; Turkish, 10.1%; Gypsy, 1.3%; 
others, 1.9%). 

Density per square mile: 164.2. 

Chief of State: Vasil Kolarov. 

Premier: Georgi Dimitrov. 

Principal cities (est. 1942): Sofia, 410,000 
(capital); (census 1934), Philippopolis (Plovdiv), 
99,883 (commercial center); Varna, 69,944 (Black 


Sea port); Ruschuk, 49,447 (chief Danube port); 
Burgas, 36,230 (Black Sea port). 


Monetary unit: Lev. 
Languages: Bulgarian, Turkish. 


Religions: Greek Orthodox, 84.4%: Mohamme- 


dan, 13.5%; Jewish, .8%: Roman Catholic, .8%; 
others, .5%, 


HISTORY. Bulgaria, with a strife-ridden 
political past, is an agrarian country about 
the size of Virginia. It sided timidly with 
Germany in World Wars I and II, hoping 
to win territory. Instead it lost in both 
wars, and 1947 found it firmly within the 
Soviet sphere of influence. 


The first Bulgarians, a tribe of wild 
horsemen akin to the Huns, crossed the 
Danube from the north in A.D. 679, and 
took the province of Moesia from the 
Roman Empire. They adopted a Slay dialect 
and Slavic customs and twice conquered 
most of the Balkan peninsula between 893 
and 1280. After the Serbs subjected their 
Kingdom in 1330, the Bulgars gradually 
fell prey to the Turks, and from 1396 to 
1878, Bulgaria was a Turkish province. In 
1878, after the Turks had ruthlessly sup- 
pressed a Bulgar revolt, Russia forced 
Turkey to give the country its independ- 
ence; but the European powers, fearing 
that Bulgaria might become a Russian de- 
pendency, intervened. By the Treaty of 
Berlin (July, 1878), Bulgaria became au- 
tonomous under Turkish sovereignty, with 


the province of Eastern Rumelia under a 
Christian governor. 
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In 1887 Prince Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha was elected ruler; on Oct. 


5, 1908, he declared Bulgaria (and Rumelia) 


an independent Kingdom and was pro- 
claimed Tsar. 

In the First Balkan War (1912-13), Bul- 
garia joined its neighbor states and de- 
feated Turkey; then it bickered with Serbia 
and Greece over division of Macedonia and 
was defeated by them in the Second Balkan 
War, which lasted one month—June—July, 
1913. 

Still coveting Macedonia, Bulgaria joined 
Germany in World War I and lost. On 
Oct. 3, 1918, Tsar Ferdinand abdicated in 
favor of his son, who became Tsar Boris 
III, The Treaty of Neuilly the next year 
disarmed Bulgaria, reduced it to its 1878 
size, and levied a heavy indemnity. Internal 
disorder, underground intrigue and Agrar- 
ian-Communist agitation marked the next 
fifteen years. 

Boris assumed dictatorial powers in 1934— 
35. When Hitler awarded his nation South- 
ern Dobruja, taken from Rumania in 1940, 
the weak but land-hungry Boris joined the 
Nazis in war the next year and occupied 
parts of Yugoslavia and Greece. Later, with 
the fortunes of war swinging inexorably 
against them, the Germans tried to force 
Boris to send his troops against the Rus- 
sians. Boris resisted and died under mys- 
terious circumstances on Aug. 28, 1943. 


Simeon II, the infant son of Boris, be- 
came the nominal ruler under a regent, 
and Bulgaria began to make desperate ges- 
tures of friendship to the Allies, Three 
days after Russia declared war on Bulgaria 
on Sept. 5, 1944, Bulgaria declared war on 
Germany. Russian troops streamed in the 
next day, and under an informal armistice 
a coalition “Fatherland Front” cabinet was 
set up under Kimon Georgiev. 


The Fatherland Front regime represented 
the Communist, Zveno, Agrarian and So- 
cial Democratic parties, but real power was 
in the hands of the Communists, who had 
active Soviet support and were ably led by 
Georgi Dimitrov, a veteran party leader 
and former secretary-general of the Comin- 
tern. 

This Government initiated extensive so- 
cial and economic reforms, instituted a 
ruthless purge of war criminals and sup- 
pressed all political groups which failed 
to subscribe to its policies. Despite re- 
peated promises at Big Three conferences 
that democratic liberties would be safe- 
guarded and free elections held, the elec- 
tions of Nov. 18, 1945, and Oct. 27, 1946, 
were conducted in typical Communist man- 
ner, with the Fatherland Front securing 
overwhelming majorities, according to of- 
ficial figures. 

After the plebiscite of Sept. 8, 1946, 
which resulted in overthrow of the mon- 
archy, and the Oct. 27 elections, the Com- 


munists quickly moved to take over the 
Government officially and to reduce the 
democratic opposition to complete im-. 
potence. Dimitrov replaced Zveno leader, 
Georgiev as Premier on Noy. 22, 1946. 


Communist coercion and intimidation of 

the opposition was climaxed on June 6, 
1947 by the arrest and subsequent trial for 
treason of Nikola Petkov, secretary general 
of the Agrarian Party and chief Opposition 
leader. 
GOVERNMENT. After the plebiscite of 
Sept. 8, 1946, the prerogatives of the crown 
were assumed provisionally by the prae- 
sidium of the national assembly, whose 
chairman occupies temporarily the position 
of chief of state. The unicameral National 
Assembly elected Oct. 27, 1946, is to adopt 
a constitution for the Republic. The party 
standing in the Assembly is as follows: 
Fatherland Front 366 (including 279 Com- 
munists); Opposition 99. 4 


PEACE TREATY OF 1947. Under the treaty 
signed at Paris, Feb. 10, 1947, Bulgaria’s 
boundaries are those which existed Jan. 
1, 1941, thus including Southern Dobruja. 
Bulgaria is to pay reparations in the 
amount of $45,000,000 to Greece and $25,- 
000,000 to Yugoslavia and is to make com- 
pensation for damage to Allied property 
in Bulgaria at the rate of 75 percent of the 
cost of replacement. The treaty became 
effective upon ratification by the Soviet 
Union, Britain and the United States in 
Sept., 1947. 

DEFENSE. The 1947 treaty fixed the 
strength of the armed forces as follows: 
army 55,000; anti-aircraft artillery 1,800; 
navy 3,500; and air force 5,200 men and 90 
aircraft, none of them bombers. The army 
was purged of all anti-Communist officers 
late in 1946 and is being reorganized along 
Soviet lines by Red Army instructors. The 
treaty provided that Soviet occupation 
troops, estimated at 85,000 in mid-1947, 
were to be withdrawn not later than 90 
days after the effective date of the treaty. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Though elementary education is com- 
pulsory and free between 7 and 14, the 
census of 1934 showed 20.4 percent of the 
males and 42.8 percent of the females il- 
literate. Schools in 1939 included 252 kin- 
dergartens, 4,743 primary schools and 2,044 
high schools with a total enrollment of 
969,599. The only university (Sofia) had 
an enrollment of 6,030. 

Most of the population is Greek Ortho- 
dox. Clergy of all faiths are paid by the 
state. The national language, Bulgarian, is 
closely related to Russian; both employ the 
Cyrillic alphabet. 

Bulgaria is predominantly agrarian, with 
80 percent of the population engaged in 
agriculture. Because of the mountainous 
character of the country, however, only 
about 43 percent of the land is tilled or 
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wheat (production in 1946, about 1,600,000 
ons), corn, barley, oats and rye. Other 
rops are tobacco (1946: 37,965 tons), 
falfa, cotton, flax, potatoes and sugar. 
there are extensive vineyards in the 
outhern valleys. Production of silkwork 
_ cocvons is highly developed. In 1945 Bul- 
_ garia had 470,000 horses, 1,3'70,000 cattle, 
7,050,000 sheep, 715,000 goats, 840,000 hogs 
_ and 6,600,000 poultry. 
_ Industries of Bulgaria are of minor im- 
_ portance and with three exceptions—prep- 
aration of tobacco leaf, distillation of attar 
‘of roses, and flour milling—are confined to 
- domestic markets. Immediately prior to 
World War II there were 3,400 industrial 
_ organizations with 75,000 workers. 


Foreign trade necessarily consists of the 
_ exchange of agricultural products for cheap 
_ manufactures. Exports in 1939 amounted to 
‘$73,450,000, led by leaf tobacco, 41 percent; 
grapes, 7.6 percent; eggs, 8.4 percent; 
_ wheat, 7.3 percent; corn; prunes; swine and 
attar of roses. Imports in 1989 were $62,- 
398,000, led by machinery and parts, wool 
_ and wool thread, automobiles and parts, 
cotton (raw), cotton thread and textiles, 
jron and manufactures, raw skins, sheet 
iron and drugs. Germany’s prewar place in 
Bulgarian foreign trade has been taken by 
the Soviet Union, which has suppressed 
publication of most postwar trade sta- 
tistics. 


Although the Danube is navigable along 
the northern border, only a comparatively 
small percentage of prewar Danube ship 
tonnage was Bulgarian. Railroad mileage, 
all nationalized, totaled 2,211 in 1939; high- 
way mileage was 19,638. 


Government revenues and expenditures 
for the year 1946 were estimated to balance 
at 42,910,000,000 leva. The leading items 
of expense were defense (more than 20 
percent), servicing of the public debt, and 
public works. The already precarious finan- 
cial position of the government has been 
aggravated by Red Army occupation costs 
and reparations to Russia. 


TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND CLIMATE. Two mountain Tanges and 
two great valleys mark Bulgaria’s topog- 
raphy. The Balkan belt crosses the center 
of the country, almost due east-west, ris- 
ing to a height of 7,800 feet. The Rhodope 
range breaks off from the Balkans in the 
west, curves and then straightens out to 
run nearly parallel along the southern bor- 
der. Between the two ranges is the valley 
of the Maritsa, Bulgaria’s principal river. 
Between the Balkan range and the Danube, 
which forms most of the northern bound- 
ary with Rumania, is the Danubian table- 
land, traversed by several short rivers. 


lare miles below the Danube dc 
ea of low hills, fens and sandy st 
Soft coal is Bulgaria’s only 


Tock salt. 

About 30 percent of the country is 
forested, but a large part is unproductive 
scrub, and most of the valuable woods 
are virtually inaccessible. Wood imports 
usually exceed exports. 

Bulgaria’s climate is characterized by 
cold winters and warm summers approach- 
ing the subtropical in the south. Rain and 
snowfall average twenty to forty inches a 
year. Temperatures at Sofia average 28° in 
January and 69° in July. 


Chile (Republic) 


(Republica de Chile) 
Area: 290,085 square miles. 


Population (est. 1945): 5,389,554 (est. 1938: 
white, 30%; mestizo, 65%; Indian, 5%), 

Density per square mile: 18.6. 

President: Gabriel Gonzdlez Videla. 

Principal cities (est. 1944): Santiago, 952,- 
075 (capital); Valparaiso, 209,945 (chief port); 
Concepcién, 85,813 (farming center); Vina def 


Mar, 65,916 (resort center); Talea, 50,964 
(farming center). 


Monetary unit: Peso, 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic, 

HISTORY. Chile has had a relatively tran- 
quil history amid South America’s long 
record of revolution and strife. Its first 
contact with Europeans came in 1536, when. 
Diego de Almagro, an associate of Pizarro, 
led an unsuccessful invasion from Peru. 
Five years later another Spaniard, Pedro de 
Valdivia, founded Santiago. On Sept. 18, 
1810, Chile rebelled against Spanish rule, 
but independence was not won completely 
until 1818, when Bernardo O’Higgins and 
José de San Martin finally crushed the 
Spanish armies. 

Chile, which has never lost a war, fought 
with Bolivia and Peru in 1879-83 and won 
the province of Antofagasta, Bolivia’s only 
outlet to the Pacific, as well as extensive 
areas from Peru. In World War I, Chile was 
neutral. The overthrow in 1931 of Colonel 
Carlos Ibafiez, who had seized power in 
1927, was followed by a brief chaotic period 
in which seven presidents tumbled in and 
out of office, but Dr. Arturo Alessandri 
(1932-38) did much to restore Chile’s po- 
litical and economic order. 

Pedro Aguirre Cerda, victor in the 1938 
elections, initiated an extensive socialist 
program before his death on Noy, 25, 1941. 
The term of Juan Antonio Rios, elected as 
Radical candidate of the Popular Front in 


mineral; most of the mines are state- _ 
owned. The prewar production was ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 tons annually. Other 


mineral products include aluminum and 
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finally broke 
Jan. 20, 1943, 
Japan until Feb. 14, 1945. 

Meanwhile, well before he died on June 
27, 1946, Rios was forced by serious illness 
to turn over his powers to Alfredo Duhalde, 
Senate president. As a result of the special 
election of Sept. 4, 1946, Gabriel Gonzalez 
Videla, candidate of a leftist-center coali- 
tion, became president, Nov. 3, 1946. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The na- 
tion elects a president every six years, a 
Senate of forty-five members every eight 
years (one half renewable every four years) 
and a Chamber of Deputies of 147 members 
every four years. The president is assisted 
by a cabinet responsible to him but subject 
to impeachment by Congress, which also 
may override a presidential veto by two- 
thirds vote. All literate male citizens over 
twenty-one may vote in elections. 
Military service is compulsory, beginning 
at twenty with an initial training period 
of nine months, after which a civilian is 
on reserve until the age of forty-five. In 
1947 the army was unofficially estimated at 
23,500. In 1945, about 30 percent of the 
Chilean budget went to the military. The 
navy, normally 8,000 men strong, had in 
1947 one old battleship of 28,000 tons, two 
old cruisers, eight destroyers, nine sub- 
marines and two coast defense craft. The 
air force, with 200 planes and 3,000 men in 
1940, expanded during World War I. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education, free and compulsory between 
7 and 15, is directed by the central govern- 
ment. In 1943, illiteracy was estimated at 
24 percent, third lowest in Latin America. 
School enrollment in 1946 was only slightly 
under 600,000. There are five universities, 
including the State University of Chile. 
About 20 percent of the budget is devoted 
to education. 

The base of the white population is 
Spanish, although there are some German, 
English, Irish and Scotch. Roman Cathol- 
icism is the dominant religion, but church 
and state were separated in 1925. 


Chilean agriculture is mostly confined to 
its temperate central valley, similar to that 
of California. The available productive land 
is extremely limited, and most of it must 
be irrigated. Wheat is the leading crop, 
followed by potatoes, oats, barley, corn, 
string beans and fruits. Grapes, next to 
wheat in acreage, produced 93,000,000 gal- 
lons of wine in 1946. Feudal-type estates, 
averaging 2,500 acres, predominate. Cattle 
in 1944 totaled 2,305,713. The livestock in- 
dustry does not supply local needs, but 
wool is used in Chilean textile mills, and 
wool and hides are exported. 
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of $204,500,000. Copper, nitrate an 
- made up 70 percent of exports, f 


wool, rice, beans, hemp and malt barley 
value, the United States took 55.3 pe 
of exports, Argentina 9.2 percent, Brazil 
3.5 percent and Cuba 2.5 percent. The 
United States supplied 42.2 percent of im 
ports by value, followed by Argentin 
(20.5 percent) and Peru (15.8 percent) 
Although Chile dreams of great in 
trial development and has all the nece ; 
raw materials except coal,and tin, progress” 
continues slowly. Except for mineral 
essing, most manufacturing is of lo 
priced consumer’s goods, particularly tex-_ 
tiles. A large steel industry was established 
in 1946, however, with production expected - 
to begin in 1949. In 1940 there were 4,0 
factories with 123,091 workers. © a 


Highway mileage totals approximate 
30,000, about a third of which is improve 
Rail mileage is 5,434, partly electrified. Civil — 
aviation is highly developed in the in- © 
terior, and several international lines serve ee 
the country. Regular air service to New 
York City was inaugurated in 1946. The 
1940 merchant marine totaled 106 vessels — 
of 160,232 gross tons. ie. 

Deficit financing continues to be a seri- 
ous problem. The revised 1946 budget put — 
revenue estimates at 5,882,900,000 pesos and _ 
expenditures at 5,878,300,000 pesos, but the i 
actual deficit in 1945 was 210,000,000 pesos — 
and the accumulated deficit on Jan. 1, 
1946, was 586,800,000 pesos. At the begin- 7 
ning of 1946, the national debt was 6,665,-_ 
000,000 pesos. U. S. investments in 1942, © 
mostly in mining and manufacturing, were 
$413,983,000. British investments were esti-_ 
mated at £49,207,126 on Dec. 31, 1946, | 


The basis of the country’s economy is its — 
mineral resources in the northern desert — 
provinces of Atacama, Antofagasta and 
Tarapacé, where the only natural nitrate 
in the world is found. Some 60 percent of 
the world’s iodine is obtained as a by- 
product of nitrate processing. Chile’s world 
monopoly in nitrate, however, declined in 
importance with development of the syn- 
thetic product. 

The world’s largest copper reserve, esti- 
mated at 134 billion pounds, is in Chile, 
and also more than 900 million tons of 
high grade iron ore. The reserve of Chilean 
coal, noted for quantity rather than qual- 
ity, exceeds two billion tons. 

Mineral production in 1945 was as fol- 
lows: coal, 2,255,000 short tons; copper, 
518,200 short tons; silver (1944), 1,090,000 
oz.; mercury, 45 short tons; iron ore, 1,040,- 
000 short tons; manganese ore (1944), 79,- 
900 short tons; and gold, 180,000 oz. Nitrate 
production (1945-46) was 1,765,000 short 


492 
tons. Cobalt, zinc, tungsten and molybde- 


num also are produced. Oil was produced 
in Tierra del Fuego first in Dec., 1945. 


Forests, estimated to cover 35 million 
acres in the southern provinces, yield a 
variety of commercial wood, including coni- 
fer, laurel and magnolia. Fishery products 
include cod, eel, oysters, sawfish, sardines 
and tuna. Whale-oil production in 1945 
was 3,800 short tons. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, A narrow, 
mountainous land, Chile is 2,661 miles in 
length, and varies from 46 to 250 miles in 
width; one-third of its area is covered by 
the towering ranges of the Andes. In the 
north is the mineral-rich Atacama Desert, 
between the coast mountains and the 
Andes. In the center is a 700-mile-long 
valley, thickly populated, between the 
Andes and the coastal plateau. In the 
south, the Andes border on the ocean. 


At the southern tip of Chile’s mainland 
is Punta Arenas, the southernmost city in 
the world, and beyond that lies the Strait 
of Magellan and Tierra del Fuego, an is- 
Jand divided between Chile and Argentina. 
Chile’s short rivers are useful only for ir- 
rigation and as sources of electric power. 
The country has many ports, but most of 
the tonnage must be handled by lighters. 


In Chile’s extreme north the days are 
hot, the nights warm on the coast and cool 
in the interior. Central Chile’s climate is 
comparable to that of southern California, 
and southward in the lake regions the cli- 
mate is similar to that of the U. S. Pacific 
Northwest. In the extreme south, fogs and 
storms keep the mean temperature low. 
Santiago has extreme recorded temperature 
ranges of 25° and 96°; only rarely does 
snow fall. 
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China (Republic) 


(Chung-Hua Min-Kuo) 


Area: 3,858,900 square miles.* 

Population (est. 1945): 451,000,000,* 

Density per square mile: 119.2. 

President: Chiang Kai-shek. 

Premier: Gen. Chang Chun. 

Principal cities (est. 1946): Shanghai, 4,274,- 
486; (chief port, industrial and financial center); 
Peiping (Peking), 1,672,438 (political, educa- 
tional center); Tientsin, 1,707,670 (commercial 
center); Canton (1945), 1,115,000 (southern sea- 
port); Chungking, 1,002,787 (wartime capital); 
Nanking, 856,364 (capital). 

Monetary unit: Chinese dollar. 

Language: Chinese. 

Religions: Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, Mo- 

ammedsnism, Christianity. 


“Including Province of Formosa (Taiwan) 


and 
Manchuria; 


excluding Outer Mongolia. +Est. 1947. 


HISTORY. China, second in size and first 
in population among the countries of the 
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world, was the first victim of the aggres- 
sions that led to World War II. Japan 
seized Manchuria in 1931-32 and invaded 
China proper in 1937, In the years that 
followed, China suffered untold destruction 
and lost millions of lives through military 
action or starvation. 


China was not only fighting a powerful 
external enemy; it was also torn by in- 
ternal dissensions between the Chiang Kai- 
shek government and the Communists of 
the north. When 1945 finally brought vic- 
tory over Japan, China still suffered 
cruelly. The war’s wake brought on new 
famines and a renewal of the old internal 
struggle. In 1947 the central government 
and the Communists continued a sporadic 
but bloody civil war, after U. S. efforts to 
bring the sides together had failed. 


China is ancient and wise, but back- 
ward. Its recorded history is among the 
world’s oldest. By 2000 3B.c., Chinese were 
living in the Hwang Ho basin, and they 
had achieved an advanced stage of civili- 
zation by 1200 s.c, The great philosophers, 
Lao-tse, Confucius, Mo Ti and Mencius 
lived during the Chou dynasty (about 1122 
to 249 B.c.). The warring feudal states were 
first united under Emperor Ch’in Shih 
Huang Ti, during whose reign (246-210 
B.C.) work was begun on the Great Wall. 
Under the Han dynasty (206 B.c. to a.v. 220) 
China prospered and opened trade with 
the West. 

The T’ang dynasty (618-907) has often 
been called the golden age of Chinese his- 
tory. Painting, sculpture and poetry flour- 
ished under royal patronage, and printing 
made its earliest known appearance. 


The Mings, last of the native rulers 
(1368-1644), overthrew the Mongol or 
Yuan dynasty (1280-1368) established by 
Kublai Khan, whose dominions extended 
into eastern Europe. The weakening Mings 
in turn were overthrown in 1644 by in- 
vaders from the north, the Manchus. 


The Chinese closely restricted foreign ac- 
tivities, and by the end of the 18th cen- 
tury only Canton (and the Portuguese 
port of Macao) were open to European mer- 
chants. Following the Anglo-Chinese war 
of 1839-42, however, several treaty ports 
were opened and Hong Kong was ceded to 
Britain. Treaties signed after further hos- 
tilities (1856-60) weakened Chinese sover- 
eignty and removed foreigners from Chi- 
nese jurisdiction. The disastrous Chinese- 
Japanese War of 1894-95 was followed by a 
scramble for Chinese leases and concessions 
by European powers which resulted in the 
nationalist Boxer Rebellion (1900), sup- 
pressed by an international force. 

The death of the Empress Dowager Tzu 
Hsi in 1908 and the accession of the in- 
fant emperor Hsiian T’ung (Pu-Yi) were 
followed by a nation-wide rebellion led by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who became first Presi- 
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dent of the Provisional Chinese Republic 

in 1911. The Manchus abdicated on Feb. 12, 
1912. Dr. Sun resigned in favor of Yuan 

_Shih-k’ai, who suppressed the republicans 
but was forced by a serious rising in 1915-— 
16 to abandon his intention of declaring 
himself Emperor. Yuan’s death in June, 
1916, was followed by years of civil war 
between rival militarists and Dr. Sun’s re- 
publicans. The death in 1925 of Dr. Sun, 
who had controlled only the Canton area 
in opposition to the recognized regime, was 
followed by a revival of the Kuomintang 
party, which practically deified him. Na- 
tionalist forces, led by Gen. Chiang Kai- 
shek and advised originally by Communist 
experts, soon occupied most of China, set- 
ting up a Kuomintang regime in 1928. In- 
ternal strife continued, however; Chiang 
broke with the Communists. 

An alleged explosion on the South Man- 
churian Railway on Sept. 18, 1931, brought 
invasion of Manchuria by Japanese forces, 
who installed the last Manchu emperor, 
Henry Pu-Yi, as nominal ruler of the pup- 
pet state of “Manchukuo.” Japanese efforts 
to take China’s northern provinces in July, 
1937, were resisted by Chiang Kai-shek, 
who meanwhile had succeeded in uniting 
most of China behind him. Within two 
years, however, Japan seized most of the 
ports and railways. The Kuomintang gov- 
ernment retreated first to Hankow and 
then to Chungking, while in “Occupied 
China” the Japanese set up a puppet gov- 
ernment at Nanking headed by Wang 
Ching-wei. In 1943 Chiang became political 
as well as military leader of “Free China.” 

When the Japanese surrendered in 1945, 
a treaty was signed with the Soviet Union 
providing for Soviet withdrawal from Man- 
churia, joint Chinese-Soviet control of 
Manchurian railways for 30 years, a joint 
Chinese-Soviet naval base at Port Arthur 
and a free port at Dairen. The surrender 
touched off a race between Nationalist and 
Communist forces for control of important 
centers in North China and Manchuria. 
Agreement was reached for the establish- 
ment of a Political Consultative Council 
representing all groups on Oct. 10, 1945, 

- but fighting broke out again early in 1946 
with the Communists controlling northern 
and central Manchuria and northern China. 

The struggle continued during most of 
1946 and into 1947. Meanwhile, the efforts 
of Gen. George C. Marshall, special bebe is? 
envoy, to bring about agreement between 
the warring factions proved fruitless, and 
he left China Jan. 7, 1947. The last of the 
1,900 U. S. Marines in China departed in 
June. 

After trying repeatedly to secure Com- 
munist participation, President Chiang on 
Noy. 15, 1946, convened a National Assem- 
bly representative of all other political 
groups for the purpose of drafting a Con- 
stitution. This instrument, democratic in 


nature, was approved Dec, 25, 1946, to take 
effect a year later. 


Following inter-party negotiations, a 
new Cabinet was announced on Apr. 23, 
1947, which included representatives of all 
parties participating in the Assembly. 
Earlier, on April 17, Chiang had announced. 
the formation of a multi-party State Coun- 
cil, to be the policy-making body until 
Dec. 25, 1947; he hailed it as constituting 
“another step in the transition from Kuo- 
mintang tutelage to constitutional govern= 
ment.” 


GOVERNMENT. Under China’s new Con- 
stitution, the highest state organ is the 
National Assembly, which meets once each 
three years and is the “sovereign organ of 
the people.” Its members are elected for 
6-year terms on the basis of territorial and 
professional representation. The Assembly 
elects the President and Vice President of 
the Republic for 6-year terms. The organs 
of government are five in number—the 
Executive Yiian (cabinet), whose members, 
headed by the Premier, are appointed by 
the President with the concurrence of the 
Legislative Yiian; the Legislative Yuan, 
which exercises legislative functions when 
the Assembly is not in session and has ulti- 
mate control over the cabinet; the Control 
Yiian, broadly corresponding to an “upper 
house,” which has general supervisory and 
censorial functions; the Judicial Yuan, the 
highest court of justice; and the Examina- 
tion Yiian, which controls civil service. 


DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory; 
the initial training period is one or two 
years. The President is supreme commander 
of all forces. In mid-1947 the national 
army had about 250 divisions and from 
four to five million men, of whom only 
about 1,500,000 were combat effectives. The 
small air force had about 550 planes. With 
a U. S. donation of small warships, the 
navy on Dec. 31, 1946, had about 60 vessels 
with an aggregate tonnage of 38,000 and 
25,000 personnel. Further expansion was 
planned, including the acquisition of sev- 
eral cruisers. In 1947 about 80 percent of 
the budget was tabbed for military pure 
poses. 

The separate Communist armies in Man- 
churia and north China were estimated in 
mid-1947 to number from 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000 in organized units. They were 
equipped with considerable eaptured Japa-= 
nese matériel. 

EDUCATION. Recent years have seen 
marked progress toward mass education. 
Excluding schools in former occupied areas, 
there were in 1946 about 145 institutions 
of higher learning with an enrollment of 
78,000; in 1945 there were 3,455 secondary 
schools with an enrollment of 1,101,087, 
and 265,417 primary schools with about 
18,000,000 pupils. Education is nominally 
compulsory between the ages of 6 and 12. 
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TION AND RELIGION. Estimates 


f China’s population vary and are only 


ated guesses. The population is quite 
nly distributed, with most of it in 
_ the following five areas: the central portion 
of the northern plain (Shantung); the 
gtze Kiang delta; a coastal belt ex- 
ending southward from the Yangtze delta 
he Canton delta; the Hupeh basin cen- 
ed around Hankow; and the isolated 
ed basin of Szechwan, far to the west. 
_ Most Chinese who are not Christians or 
- Moslems practice one of the three native 
-religions—Confucianism, Buddhism or Tao- 
_ism. Almost 10 percent of the population is 
estimated to be Moslem; there are also 
_Mmany Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
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AGRICULTURE, In China, nearly 80 per- 
_cent of the population depend on the land 
for livelihood. Subsistence crops are neces- 
sarily emphasized, but China is still not 
‘Self-sufficient in food. Cultivation is inten- 
ba ive, holdings are small, and irrigation is 
_ widely practiced. The three most important 
food crops—rice (1941-42: 2,326,840,000 
_ bushels), wheat (1941: 720,000,000 bushels) 
_ and millet—occupy about 70 percent of 
the cultivated area. The range of crops is 
_ wide. In the north, wheat, barley, corn, 
sorghum, millet and other cereals, beans 
and peas predominate, whereas in the 
_ south, rice, sugar and indigo are most im- 
portant, The Yangtze basin, one of the 
most favored agricultural regions in the 
world, is China’s premier granary. Tea, the 
chief beverage, is grown mainly in the cen- 
_ tral uplands, coastal ranges and Szechwan. 


. Silkworm culture is practiced widely, es- 
pecially in the lower Yangtze valley. Cot- 
ton, the major purely industrial crop, runs 
from 2,500,000 to 4,000,000 bales @ year. 


Soybeans are of ever-increasing importance,. 


Other crops include fibers, tobacco, vege- 
table Oils, cane sugar and many medicinal 
plants and spices, 


The urgent need for subsistence crops 
has confined grazing grounds for sheep and 
cattle to the dry northwest and to moun- 
tain pastures. However, such animals as 
goats, poultry and especially pigs are raised 
everywhere, 

INDUSTRY. Industrially, China is still in 
its infancy. Development has been mainly 
in the erection of textile mills, silk and 
flour mills, match factories, tanneries and 
Some steel and cement mills. The produc- 
tion of consumer's goods far exceeds that 
of producer’s goods, which must still be 
imported. Much of the industry which had 
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in 1947 because of the high cost of 1 
and materials, high interest rates, po 


shortages and the unsettled political situa- 


tion. 
TRADE. Definitive postwar foreign trade 
Statistics were not available in 1947. The 
export program was seriously handicapped 
by disrupted transportation facilities, con- 
tinued civil war and heavy currency infla- 
tion. The unfavorable balance of trade in 
1946 was unprecedented. 


COMMUNICATIONS. Exploitation of many 
of China’s natural resources has been 
handicapped by the lack of internal com- 
munications. There is an extensive system 
of inland waterways and canals, however, 
and in central and south China most ot 
the freight is carried by water. 


The modern highway system now totals 
about 80,000 miles. The Yrailway system. 
totaling about 13,000 miles, is concentrated 
in the lower Yangtze basin and in north 
China and Manchuria. More than one- 
third of the Manchurian Mileage was 
wrecked or wholly inoperative because of 
Communist activity in 1947. The principal 
port, Shanghai, at the mouth of the 
Yangtze, normally accounts for about 50 
percent of the total maritime customs rev- 
enue, and is the Far East’s major port. 


FINANCE. The national budget in 1946 
Was announced as 2,524,900,000,000 Chinese 
dollars and the deficit as 677,100,000,000 
Chinese dollars. The actual expenditures 
and deficit were still greater, and inflation 
Was widespread. From 1938 to Aug., 1945, 
the Soviet Union, Britain and the United 
States extended loans to China totaling 
£58,047,000 and $870,000,000. In addition, 
lend-lease assistance from March 11, 1941, 
to Dec. 31, 1945, amounted to $1,335,632,- 
000. From V-J Day until Sept. 30, 1946, as- 
sistance totaled $1,564,698,000. 


TOPOGRAPHY. China has about 1% times 
the area of the continental United States. 
Its coast line is roughly a semi-circle, 
about 2,150 miles long. The greater part of 
the country is mountainous, and only in 
the lower reaches of the Hwang Ho and 
Yangtze Kiang are there extensive low 
plains. The principal 
the Tien Shan, to the northwest; the Kun- 
lun chain, which attains a Maximum. 
height of 23,885 feet, running south of the 
Takla Makan and Gobi Deserts; and the 
Trans-Himalaya, connecting the Kunlun 
with the borders of China and Tibet. Man- 
churia is largely an undulating plain con- 
nected with the north China plain by a 
narrow lowland corridor. Inner Mongolia 
contains the relatively fertile southern and 
€astern portions of the Gobi. The large 


mountain ranges are 
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Y. China proper consists of 


the northeastern boundary. 


MINERALS. Iron ore, far less plentiful 
than coal, is mined principally in the lower 
Yangtze valley and in north China. Tin, 
mined in Yunnan and southwest Szech- 
wan, is the major export mineral. Of some 
rarer minerals, notably antimony and 
tungsten, China is normally the world’s 
leading producer. Lead, zinc, silver, mer- 
cury and gold are also mined. Mineral 
production in 1944 in short tons was: coal, 
6,020,000; antimony, 6,600; tungsten, 9,906; 
tin, 1,500 (1945). 

FORESTS AND FISHERIES. China ur- 
gently needs reforestation. Most remaining 
forests are on _ inaccessible mountain 
slopes. Bamboo is cultivated in groves 
throughout the country south of the Tsin- 
ling mountains. Both sea and river fisheries 
are rich and varied, and fresh or salted fish 
is a staple food in many districts. The 
coastal fisheries of Shantung, Chekiang 
and Kwantung are especially valuable. 


CLIMATE. There are great diversities of 
climate. North China has the éoldest win- 
ters in the world for its latitude (23.5° 
average in January at Peiping). The 
Yangtze valley is warmer, with winter 
temperatures more like those of Britain, 
while the south has warm subtropical win- 
ters. Summer temperatures are uniformly 
hot throughout China (about 79° in July 
at Peiping and 82° at Hong Kong). South 
China receives regular rainfall averaging 
from 40 to 60 inches annually, but in the 
north rainfall is irregular and not as 
heavy; droughts and floods are common. 


Chinese Outer Territories 


MANCHURIA—Status: Integral part of Repub- 
lic of China, partially occupied by Chinese Com- 
munist forces in 1947. 

Area: 503,143 square miles. 

Population (est. 1940): 43,233,954. 

Chief exports: soya beans, bean cake, coal, 
millet, sorghum, corn. 

Agricultural crops (1940, in short tons): soya 
beans, 4,200,000; sorghum, 4,850,000; millet, 
4,300,000; maize, 3,400,000; 890,000; 
rice (1946) 15,000,000 bushels. 

Industries: iron and steel, machinery, textiles, 
food processing, chemicals. 

Minerals: coal, iron ore, gold, lead ore, man- 
ganese ore. 


wheat, 
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' Manchuria includes the nor 
eastern provinces of Ch t 


Kirin and Heilungkiang, which peters the 
Japanese invasion of 1931 were governed 
apart from China proper. A separate state 
(Manchukuo) set up under J apanese spon- 
sorship was never recognized by China, the 
United States or Britain. The regime was 
a transparent screen for Japanese control 
exercised by the Kwantung army. The 
Japanese hold on Manchuria was broken 
by the Red Army invasion of August, 1945. 


The decision reached at the Cairo con- 
ference (1943) that Manchuria should re-— 
vert to Chinese possession was confirmed — 
by the Chinese-Soviet treaty signed Aug. © 
14, 1945. Soon after the Japanese sur-— 
render, Chinese Communist troops moved 
into the country and continued to con-— 
trol most of northern and central Man- v 
churia after the Soviet evacuation. By 
early 1947, Chinese Government troops © 
held only the southern coast line, except — 
Port Arthur and Dairen, and a salient be- © 
tween Changchun and Harbin.. ; 


As a result of extensive Japanese de- 
velopment, Manchuria became probably — 
the richest industrial area in China, con-_ 
taining about two-thirds of her heavy in- 
dustry and half her railway mileage. In-— 
dustrial activity in 1947, however, was — 
still retarded by the wide-scale Soviet re-— 
moval of key industrial equipment. 


Manchuria is also a rich agricultural 
region with a cultivable area estimated at 
70,000,000 acres. Lumber from the forests 
of the East Manchurian Highlands ordi- 
narily supplies the needs not only of the 
Manchurian plain but also of North China. 


FORMOSA (TAIWAN)—Status: Province (Part 
of Republic of China). ; 

Area: 13,836 square miles. 

Population (1946): 6,250,703. 

Capital: Taihoku (pop. 1940: 326,407). 

Chief exports (almost entirely to China after 
World War II): sugar, rice, bananas. 

Agricultural products: sugar cane, rice (1946s: 
54,000,000 bushels), sweet potatoes, bananas,, 
pineapples, tea. 

Industries: sugar refining, canning, 
chemicals, wood, paper. 

Minerals: gold, coal (1942: 1,084,104 metric: 
fons), petroleum, silver, sulfur. 

Formosa is a large island in the western | 
Pacific, separated from China to the west. 
by the Taiwan straits (narrowest point, 
90 mi.). The Pescadores (Bokoto) (about: 
77 sq. mi.) and other outlying islands be- 
came administratively a part of Formosa 
under Japanese rule. Formosa, ceded to 
Japan in 1895 after the Chinese-Japanese 
War, remained Japanese until restored to 
China in 1945. Dr. Wai Tao-ming, former 
Ambassador to U. S., became its first Gov- 
ernor when the island became @ province 
in May, 1947. 

Most of the inhabitants are of Chinese 


cement; 
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stock. There are also about 150,000 ab- 
original tribesmen in the mountainous 
interior and (in 1940) 308,845 Japanese. 
Sugar cane, grown under the plantation 
system, is the most prosperous of the 
island’s developments, but production in 
1946 was less than 10 per cent of normal. 
Formosa is one of the world’s chief sources 
of camphor, and government monoplies of 
camphor, salt, opium and tobacco have 
been established. Forest resources are 
enormous. Railway mileage (1939) totaled 
2,503, and roads 10,000. 


TiBET—Status: Under nominal Chinese suze- 
rainty but politically independent. 

Area: 469,294 square miles. 

Population (est. 1946): 3,772,061. 

Capital: Lhasa (est. 50,000). 

pees The 14th Dalai Lama (Lingerh Lamutan- 
chu). 

Exports: wool, live animals, salt hides, borax, 
tea, musk. 


Agricultural products: 
wegetables, 


Minerals: borax, salt, coal, gold. 


Tibet, north and northwest of the Hi- 
malayas, is the highest country in the 
world, averaging 16,000 feet in elevation 
and having many peaks ranging up to 
more than 25,000 feet. Chinese suzerainty 
over Tibet was established in the 18th 
century. The area was invaded by a British 
expeditionary force in 1904, but the Anglo- 
Russian Convention of 1907 recognized 
China’s influence and stipulated that 
neither Russia nor Britain should inter- 
fere in Tibet's affairs. 


Chinese representatives were expelled in 
1911-12, but in recent years Chinese-Ti- 
‘betan relations have improved. The govern- 
ment is a theocracy, ruled by the Dalai 
Lama, who acts through a regent or 
minister appointed from among chief 
lamas. 


The religion and the predominant factor 
in Tibet’s social system is Lamaism, a form 
of Buddhism modified by animism and 
primitive magic. Education is in the con- 
trol of the many monasteries, some of 
Which have more than 1,000 monks. A 
large number of the population are lamas, 
mostly celibates. Both polyandry and polyg- 
yny are practiced. Some agriculture and 
herding is possible in the valleys. 


SINKIANG (CHINESE TURKESTAN)—Status: 
Chinese province. 

Area: 705,969 square miles. 

Population (est. 1946): 3,870,954, 

Capital: Urumchi (Tihwa) (50,000). 

Governor: Masud Sabri. 


Chief exports: wool, cotton, furs, skins, sheep, 
cattle, horses. 


Agricultural products: wheat, corn, rice, cot- 
ton, sorghum, beans, fruit, 


Minerals: jade, gold, 


Largest and most remote of China’s proy- 
Inces, Sinkiang experienced violent Mo- 


barley, fruits, pulse, 


hammedan uprisings after 1932. The Chi- 
nese governor, Gen. Shen Shih-tsai, re- 
established order in 1937 with Soviet sup- 
port. In 1943, Russian troops withdrew, 
taking with them all their economic in- 
stallations. The province now has con- 
siderable local autonomy. 


Chinese constitute about 5 percent of the 
population; there are 14 other ethnic 
groups, mostly Turki tribes of the Sunni 
Moslem faith. The Mongol tribes are Lama 
Buddhists. There are vast stretches of 
desert and arid land, and the limited area 
under cultivation is mostly in oases and 
river valleys. The northern slopes of the 
Tien Shan range, which divides the prov- 
ince from east to west, provide rich sum- 
mer grazing lands. There were in 1943, 
11,720,000 sheep, 870,000 horses, 1,500,000 
cattle and 90,000 camels. 


Almost all of the limited foreign trade is 
conducted with Russia. Some caravan trade 
is carried on over the high passes which 
Separate Sinkiang from India. There are 
no railroads, but 2,440 miles of road were 
built during 1932-42. An air route from 
Chungking to Moscow crosses the province, 
with stops at Urumchi and Hami. The 
largest towns are Shufu (Kashgar) (80,- 
000) and Soche (Yarkand) (75,000), both 
near the western border. About 84 percent 
of the population lives in the western side 
of the province, adjacent to the Soviet 
Union and separated from China by desert. 


Senn Oo oooooeoa—ooooee——— 
Colombia (Republic) 
(Republica de Colombia) 


Area: 439,714 square miles. 

Population (est. 1945): 10,701,816 (mestizo, 
68%; white, 20%; Indian, 7%; Negro, 5%), 

Density per square mile: 24.3. 

President: Mariano Ospina Pérez. 

Principal cities (est. 1944): Bogoté, 425,240 
(capital); Medellin, 211,560 (mining); Barran- 


uilla, 197,830 (chief port); Cali, 130,180 (cof. 
ee, mining). 


Monetary unit: Peso, 
Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic, 


HISTORY. Colombia, nearly nine times the 
size of New York State, is the only country 
in South America with frontage on both 
the Pacific and the Caribbean. Its northern 
coast was one of the first parts of the 
Americas to be visited by Spanish ex- 
plorers. Darien, the first permanent Euro- 
pean settlement on the American main- 
land, was founded in 1510, Santa Marta 
in 1525, and Bogota in 1538. 


New Granada, as Colombia was called 
until 1861, was comparatively neglected 
during the Spanish colonial era. After 
winning independence from Spain during 
a fourteen-year struggle ending in 1824, 


the country established a republic in 1831, 
including the area that now is Panama. 
Intermittent civil war plagued Colombia 
until 1903, when Panama, with United 
States backing, seceded from the republic. 
Since then, there have been no serious 

revolutions. The century-old boundary dis- 
pute with Peru over Leticia almost led to 
war in 1931, but a settlement was arranged 

through the League of Nations in 1934-35. 


The administration of Alfonso Ldpez, 
Liberal president in 1934-38, introduced 
constitutional and labor reforms and the 
removal of state protection for the Roman 
Catholic Church. After an intervening Con- 
servative regime, Lopez won the presidency 
again in 1942 but resigned on Aug. 7, 1945, 
ostensibly because of Liberal party dissen- 
sion. The provisional president, Alberto 
Lleras Camargo, was also a Liberal, but 
when the Liberal party split again in the 
elections of May 5, 1946, Mariano Ospina 
Pérez, a Conservative, won. The Congress 
remained Liberal, however. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Colombia’s 
president, who appoints his own cabinet, 
is elected every four years and is not 
eligible to succeed himself immediately. 
The Senate—the upper house of Congress 
—is elected for four years by direct vote. 
The House of Representatives is directly 
elected for two years. All male citizens over 
twenty-one may vote. The judicial power is 
vested in the twelve-member Supreme 
Court in Bogota, and there is a Superior 
Court of three or more judges in each 
judicial district. 


A term of military service is compulsory 
for men between twenty-one and thirty. 
The strength of the army in 1947 was un- 
officially reported at 11,000. With 1,500 
personnel, the navy has two modern des- 
troyers, three sea-going gunboats, three 
patrol craft, four river gunboats and 
several motor launches. U. S. lend-lease 
military goods received in 1942-45 totaled 
$6,566,951, including 113 planes and vari- 
ous weapons and vehicles. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is free and technically 
compulsory in Colombia, whose last pub- 
lished illiteracy figure was 48.4 percent. By 
law, 10 percent of the national budget goes 
for education. In 1944, 10,788 primary 
schools reported enrollments totaling 698,- 
561 students; 1,820 secondary and voca- 
tional schools, 120,570 students (128 pri- 
mary and 260 intermediate schools did not 
report). In addition to the National Uni- 
versity, founded at Bogota in 1572, there 
are four departmental universities and 
several private ones. 

Because of the former isolation of the 
interior, the language and manners in 
Bogota are more purely Castillian than 
anywhere else in South America. The 
white race retains its social and economic 


dominance over Indians and Negroes, but 
race mixture is steadily reducing its num- 
bers, In recent years, notably since adop- 
tion of a new labor code in 1944, the work- 
ing classes have made important gains, 
including minimum wages, vacations and 


holidays, accident and sickness benefits, 


pei the protected right of union organiza- 
on. 

Most of the people live by farming and 
cattle herding, but only a small part of 
the land is cultivated, and that by primi- 
tive means. Colombia’s coffee, by far its 
principal crop, is a mild variety that does 
not compete with Brazilian types. Pro- 
duction in 1945-46 was 5,478,000 bags of 
132 pounds each. Other crops include 
bananas, coconuts, tobacco, sugar cane, 
corn, cotton, cacao, beans, rice, tropical 
fruits and, in the temperate regions on 
plateaus and in mountain valleys, cereals 
and potatoes. Cattle in 1945 were estimated 
at 12,334,000 head. 

In 1941, textiles, tobacco products, bev- 
erages and other output of Colombia’s 
1,569 factories had a total value of more 
than 225 million pesos. To protect trade 
balances, exports and imports are state- 
controlled. Imports for 1945 were valued at 
281,182,399 pesos as against exports of 
246,175,441 pesos. The United States sup- 
plied about 64 percent of the imports and 
took 62 percent of the exports. Coffee was 
by far the leading export, followed by oil, 
platinum and gold. 

Difficult terrain makes Colombia’s rail 
and road building costly. Rail mileage, 
including many short feeder lines, was put 
at 2,056 in 1945; and highway mileage at 
42,700, about 18 percent improved, Air 
transit, however, is well advanced, with 
seven lines serving the country in 1946 and 
with tri-weekly service to the United 
States. Plans were made during 1946 for 
unification of the national air and mer- 
chant marine services with those of Vene- 
zuela and Ecuador. 

Colombia’s proposed 1947 budget pro- 

vided for expenditures of 291,695,159 pesos. 
The national debt on May 31, 1946; 
amounted to 420,279,960 pesos. British in- 
vestments on Dec. 31, 1946, were £7,126,- 
589 and U. S. direct investments in 1940 
were $111,616,000. 
TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND CLIMATE. Through the western half 
of the country, three great Andes ranges 
run north and south, merging into one 
range at the Ecuadorean porder. The east- 
ern half is a low, jungle-covered plain, 
drained by spurs of the Amazon and 
Orinoco and inhabited mostly by uncivil- 
ized Indians. 

Colombia’s mountain ranges have many 
lofty, snow-capped peaks, including Mt. 
Huila, 18,700 feet, and Mt. Tolima, 18,438 
feet. The fertile plateau and valley of the 


“eastern range is the m 
lated part of the country. 


largest oil industry in Latin America. Pro- 
_ duction in 1946 was 22,118,000 barrels. The 
- country is also rich in platinum and has 
_ world-famous emerald mines at Muzo in 
_the eastern Andes. Mineral production in 
_ 1945 included 35,100 fine ounces of crude 
platinum, 507,000 ounces of gold and 170,- 
. 000 ounces of silver. 


Fo 
B. | Colombian forests, covering a large part 

sf the country from the western Andes to 
the eastern plain, are a great but little 
_ exploited source of wealth. Products in- 
a clude vanilla, quinine, ipecac, sarsaparilla, 
gums and balsams, tanning agents, dye- 
_ woods, hardwoods and rubber. 


_ Alligators along many of the large rivers 

_ are hunted for hides. The rivers and lakes 

_ abound with fish and turtles, a source of 
commercial tortoise shell. 


Although Colombia lies almost entirely 
in the north torrid zone, its climate is 
tempered by prevailing winds and high 

altitudes in the western, mountainous 
area. High temperatures and excessive 
moisture prevail in the lower areas, along 

_ the coast and in the larger river valleys. 
The dry season occurs in summer. 


t 
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Costa Rica (Republic) 
(Republica de Costa Rica) 


Area: approximately 23,000 square miles. 

Population (est. 1944): 725,149 (white and 
mestizo, 97%; Negro, 2%; Indian, 1%). 

Density per square mile: 31.5. 

President: Teodoro Picado Michalski. 


Principal city (est. 1944): San José, 77,182 
(capital and only large city). 


Monetary unit: Colén. 
Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT, Costa Rica, 
discovered and probably named by Colum- 
bus in 1502, is distinguished in modern 
times as the most orderly and democratic 
of all the Central American nations. A 
Spanish province as early as 1530, it pro- 
claimed its independence in 1821, and 
WwaS a member of the Central American 
Union from 1823 to 1838. Aside from 
boundary disputes with Panama and Nica- 
Tagua, Costa Rica’s modern history has been 
comparatively tranquil. President Alfredo 
Gonzalez was forced from Office by a coup 
d@’état in 1917, and his successor, Federico 
Pinoco, was overthrown in 1919, but since 
then Costa Rican internal affairs have been 
peaceful. President Picado’s National Re- 
publican party maintained its dominance 
in the 1946 congressional elections. 


The President is elected popularly for 


- Rich in minerals, Colombia has the fifth — 


years, half the membership being renewec 


‘every two years. Military service is volun- 


tary. There is an army of 500 men, a po- 


lice force of 1,000, and 700 coast guards. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Costa Rica’s illiteracy rate of approximately 


15 percent is the lowest in Central America, 


with elementary education free and com- 
pulsory. In 1944, a total of 786 primary 
schools had 176,727 students; 50 intere 
mediate schools, more than 7,000 students; 
and the National University at San José, 
more than 800. Since 1944, English has 
been taught in all primary schools. 


Coffee, bananas, abacd fiber and cacao 
are the basic products of Costa Rican agri- 
culture, which is characterized by the 
prevalence of small land holdings. Cotton, 
Sugar cane, tobacco, corn, beans, rice and 
potatoes are subsidiary crops. Cattle are 
raised mainly for dairying. 


Manufacturing is virtually limited to 
locally-consumed products, chiefly furni- 
ture, fine woodwork and tobacco. 


Coffee normally represents 65 percent of 
the country’s export trade, about two- 
thirds of which goes to the United States. 
Bananas, cacao and abaca fiber are the 
other main exports. Principal imports are 
cotton, oil, machinery, rail equipment, 
autos and iron products. Exports in 1945 
totaled $11,611,709 (84.5 percent to the 
U. S.) and imports, $26,948,122 (70.7 per- 
cent from the U. S.). In 1942 the rail sys- 
tem totaled approximately 450 miles; im- 
proved highways, 771 miles. 


In recent years Costa Rican expenditures 
have exceeded revenues, and the general 
government financial position is unfavor- 
able. The deficit for 1946 was 15,703,902 
colones. In 1945 the public debt totaled 
223,000,000 colones. 


Gold (1945 exports: $96,659) is the most 
valuable mineral, although silver, man- 
ganese, mercury and sulfur also exist. Oil 
indications have been found in the south. 
The mountain slopes yield such forest 
products as balsa, cedar, dyewood, ma- 
hogany and rosewood. The fisheries along 
the coast are valuable; tuna, shark-livers 
and live turtles are important products. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
Costa Rica is elevated tableland, from 3,000 
to 6,000 feet above sea level, with sharp 
slopes to the Caribbean and Pacific. Cocos 
Island, about 3800 miles off the Pacific 
Coast, is under Costa Rican sovereignty; 
although it is mostly tropical jungle, it is 
of potential strategic importance in the 
defenses of the Panama Canal. 


The weather is cool and refreshing in 
the Costa Rican highlands, with average 
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Cuba (Republic) 
(Republica de Cuba) 


Area: 44,217 square miles. 
Population (est. 1946): 5,051,850 (white and 
mulatto, 75%; Negro, 24%; Mongoloid, 1%). 

Density per square mile: 114.3. 

President: Dr. Ramén Grau San Martin. 

Principal cities (census 1943): Havana, 659,883 
(capital, industrial center); Santiago de Cuba 
(1946 est.) 152,900 (seapor?, mining); Marianco, 
120,163 (suburb of Havana); Camagiiey (1946 
est.) 87,009 (cattle, suger); Matanzas, 54,844 
(seaport, sugar). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. The history of Cuba, largest of 
the many Caribbean islands, began for 
white men with discovery by Columbus on 
his first voyage in 1492. It was a Spanish 
colony until 1898, except for brief British 
occupancy in 1762-63. Open war raged be- 
¢+ween Cuban rebels and Spanish troops 
from 1867 to 1878. Fighting broke out 
again in 1895, and when the United States 
threatened to intervene, Spain felt its 
national dignity had been wounded. 
Strained relations between Spain and the 
U. S. led to war when the U. S. battleship 
Maine was blown up in Havana harbor in 
Feb., 1898. At the end of the brief Spanish- 
American War, Spain gave up Cuba. 
Until creation of the Cuban republic in 
1902, the island was ruled by United States 
military authorities. For the first thirty- 
two years of the republic’s life, the United 
States held the right to intervene in any 
crisis—a right which was invoked during 
insurrections in 1906, 1912 and 1917. 


Corruption bedeviled Cuba after World 
War I, particularly during the eight-year 
presidency of Gerardo Machado, who was 
ousted in a 1933 revolution. Five different 
presidents tried to rule in the next few 
months; out of this political whirligig 
came the dictatorship of Fulgencio Batista, 
who climbed almost overnight from army 
sergeant to army commander-in-chief. In 
1940 Batista legalized his reign by being 
elected to a four-year presidential term. He 
was succeeded in 1944 by Dr. Ramon Grau 
San Martin, backed by the Republicans 
and his own Auténtico party. Batista 
forces kept control of Congress until 1946, 
when Grau, with a socialistic program, won 
dominance in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

GOVERNMENT. Cuba’s president is elected 
for a 4-year term by direct popular vote, 


four years. Much Cuban lawmaking i 


. ngress—a 54-m: 
and a 134-member House, b 


through presidential decree, review: 
the Supreme Court. “ 

Compulsory military service was est 
lished in 1942. The army numbers ab 
15,000; the navy, 2,700, manning so 
twenty small coastal craft. The air force 
has 50 combat planes. Two U. S. air bases — 
and one naval base built in World War IZ © 
at a cost of more than $30,000,000 were — 
turned over to Cuba in 1946. However, the 
United States retained its long-held naval 
base at Guantanamo, a 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and compulsory from 7 
to 14. Schools numbered about 5,400 in 
1946, enrolling some 520,000 pupils. Literacy 
was estimated at close to 70 percent. __ 


Recent social legislation has effected a. ae 
44-hour week, a month’s vacation for each 
eleven months worked, and compulsory rng 
maternity and accident insurance. The ~ 
proportion of unionized workers is the 72 
highest in Latin America. Bat 


Half of the employed are engaged in 
agriculture, which normally accounts for 
more than 90 percent of the exports. Often By 
jolted by fluctuations in the price of sugar, wg 
of which it produced 4,476,000 short tons — 
in 1946, Cuba is now seeking to vary its 2 
agricultural production. About two-thirds. z 
of the cultivated area is devoted to sugar 
cane, and Cuba is the second largest pro- 4 

f 
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ducer of sugar in the world, Other im- 
portant crops are tobacco (1945-46: 84,- NS 
700,000 lbs.); coffee (1945-46: 383,403 
bags); cacao, fruits, vegetables, henequen, 
corn, pineapples and beans. The livestock 
and dairy industry has progressed greatly 
in the last two decades. 


Manufactured products include sugar, 
molasses, syrup, brandy, rum, alcohol, ci- 
gars, cigarettes, cigar boxes, sponges, ce- 
ment, cordage, salt, dressed hides, dairy 
products and canned goods. The leading 
industry is the processing of sugar cane 
and its products. Plans were announced in 
1946 for plastic and rayon plants. 


Exports in 1945 totaled about $409,925,- 
000 ($427,058,296 in 1944), and imports in 
1945 came to $238,935,000 ($208,643,434 in 
1944). In value, sugar accounted for about 
80 percent of the exports, and tobacco 8 
percent. The U. S. furnished 76.8 percent 
of imports and absorbed 78.6 percent of 
exports. 


Railways in 1945 were estimated at 
4,880 miles, plus 7,035 miles of private 
lines on sugar estates. In 1942 there were 
2,390 miles of improved highway, and about 
2,000 miles of unimproved roads. Domestic 
airlines are operated by the Cuban National 


Aviation Company, a Pan American sub- 
Sidiary. 


The preliminary estimate of the 1947 
budget, regular and extraordinary, was 
190,000,000 pesos, the highest in Cuban 
history. Actual revenue in 1945 was 177,- 
126,189 pesos. The public debt on Aug. 31, 
1944, totaled 178,547,600 pesos. Extra- 
budgetary expenditures have been heavy 
recently. American direct investments in 
1940 came to $559,797,000, and British in- 
vestments on Dec. 31, 1946, £26,779,505. 


TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND CLIMATE, Long, narrow Cuba has 
maximum dimensions of 730 by 160 miles, 
and is approximately the same size as 
Pennsylvania. It has mountainous areas in 
the southeast, central area and west, but 
the rest is flat or rolling. The coastline of 
more than 2,100 miles is indented by many 
large bays. Cuba’s numerous short rivers 
are of slight importance commercially. 


Rich mineral beds, mostly in the eastern 
province of Oriente, include iron, copper, 
manganese, chromium and nickel. Iron ore 
reserves, estimated at 3,500,000,000 tons, 
are 90 percent held by U. S. steel interests. 
Virtually all mineral exports go to the 
United States. 


Cuba has an estimated 3,500,000 acres of 
wooded land, with valuable cabinet woods, 
such as cedar and mahogany, as well as 
fibers, resins and oils. Lobsters, oysters, 
crabs and shrimp are major sea food prod- 
ucts, About 1,000,000 lbs. of lobster valued 
at $585,811 were exported in 1945, 


The tempering influence of the trade 
winds on the island’s tropical climate 
makes Havana’s average temperature 77°, 
with a range of only 10° (71° to 81°). The 
dry season lasts from November to April, 
and the warmer wet season occurs there- 
after. Mean annual rainfall at Havana is 
about 50 inches. 


Cle 
Czechoslovakia (Republic) 


(Ceskoslovenska Republika) 


Area: 49,321. square miles, (Excluding Ru- 
thenia) 


Population (census 1930): 14,001,200 (Czech, 
69.4%; German, 23.6%; Magyor, 5%; Ruthe- 
nian, .7%; Polish, .6%; others, .7%). 

Density per square mile: 283.9. 

President: Eduard Benes, 

Premier: Klement Gottwald. 


Principal cities (census 1930): Prague (Praha), 
848.823 (capital, industrial center); Briinn 
(Brno), 264,925 (textiles); Ostrava (formerly 
Moravska Ostrava), 125.347 (iron and steel); 
Bratislava, 123,852 (Danube port); Pilsen 
(Plzei), 114,704 (Skoda steel works), 


Monetary unit: Koruna. 


Religions (1930): Roman Catholic, 73.54%: 
Protestant, 7.67%; Czechoslovak Church, 5.39%; 
ek Catholic, 3.97%; Jewish, 2.42%; others, 
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HISTORY. Born as a nation out of World 
War I, Czechoslovakia was among the first 
to be hit by the German aggressions that ¢ 
led to World War II. The country, about — 
the size of Louisiana, was wiped off the — 
map by appeasement and partition in 
1938-39, and at its rebirth in 1945 was well 
under the shadow of Russia, with Com- 
munists strong in the government. By 1947, 
however, Czechoslovakia had made by far 
the greatest progress in economic recon- 
struction of all Soviet satellites, preserving 
at the same time most of the democratic 
liberties which are an integral part of 
Czechoslovak tradition. The Soviet influ- 
ence on its foreign policy was demonstrated 
by its failure to join preliminary discus- 
sions for the “Marshall Plan.” 


It was probably about the 5th century, 
A.D., that the ancestors of the Czechs and 
Slovaks settled in the region of modern 
Czechoslovakia. Slovakia passed under Mag- 
yar domination, but the Czechs founded 
the kingdom of Bohemia, which was among 
the most powerful in Europe for centuries. 
German encroachment began in the 12th 
century and was furthered by the election 
in 1526 of a Hapsburg as Bohemian king. 
After the Czechs rebelled in 1618 and were 
defeated at the Battle of White Mountain 
in 1620, they were ruled for the next 300 
years by the Hapsburgs as part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. In World War I, 
Czech patriots, notably Thomas G. Masaryk, 
went abroad to promote sympathy for 
Czech independence, while Czech legions 
fought against the Central Powers. On 
Oct. 28, 1918, Czechoslovakia proclaimed 
itself a republic; shortly thereafter Masaryk 
was unanimously elected first president, 


Between World Wars I and II, Czecho- 
slovakia supported the League of Nations, 
formed the Little Entente with Yugoslavia 
and Rumania, and cooperated closely with 
France. President Masaryk resigned in 1935, 
two years before his death at the age of 
eighty-seven, and was succeeded by Dr. 
Eduard Bene3. 


Meanwhile, the German plan of aggres- 
sion was under way. Czechoslovakia’s Ger- 
man minority, led by Konrad Henlein, 
began demanding autonomy. The govern- 
ment granted many concessions which, of 
course, were not enough to suit the Ger- 
mans. The beginning of the end came at 
the Munich conference on Sept. 30, 1938, 
when France and Britain agreed that the 
Nazis could take the Czech Sudetenland 
on the German border. Dr. Benes resigned 
on October 5, and Czechoslovakia became 
a federal union in the German orbit. The 
Poles, in the meantime, had grabbed 
Czechoslovakia’s Teschen area, and Hun- 
gary had taken areas in Slovakia and Ru- 
thenia. In March, 1939, the Nazis set up 
Slovakia as a puppet state, declared Bo- 
hemia and Moravia to be Nazi protector- 


echoslovakia 


‘ates, and gave Hungary the remainder of 
Ruthenia. Both Slovakia and Bohemia- 
Moravia were occupied by German troops. 
Czechoslovakia suffered cruelly under 
Nazi occupation. By sabotage and slow- 
downs, the Czech patriots and workers 
hindered the Germans, and on May 27, 
1942, the German administrator, Reinhard 
Heydrich (“The Hangman”) was fatally 
wounded. The Nazis responded savagely. 
The village of Lidice was destroyed com- 
pletely, and all its men were shot. 
Meanwhile, Dr. BeneS had organized a 
government-in-exile in London in 1940, 
with Jan Sramek as Premier and himself 
as President. It was recognized by France, 
Britain and the U. S. Soon after the gov- 
ernment returned to Czechoslovakia in 
April, 1945, Ruthenia, the easternmost 
province, was ceded to Russia. A 300-mem- 
ber constituent assembly elected May 26, 
1946, began to draft a new constitution. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Of Bo- 
hemia-Moravia’s 231 seats in the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, the Communists hold 93, 
National Socialists 55, Christian Democrats 
46 and Social Democrats 37. Slovakia’s 69 
seats are divided as follows: Christian 
Democrats 43, Communists 21, Freedom 
party 3 and Labor party 2. 

On July 3, 1946, Communist Premier 
Klement Gottwald formed a 26-member 
coalition cabinet in which Communists 
held nine places, with representation also 
going to the National Socialists, Slovak 
Christian Democrats, Czech Christian 
Democrats and Social Democrats. . 

The new army, based on a cadre of Czech 
units which fought with the Red Army 
during World War II, is being trained and 
equipped by the Soviet Union with organi- 
zation and armament on the Russian 
pattern. Its estimated strength is 160,000, 
including police units. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Tliteracy is extremely low in Bohemia, 
higher in Slovakia. In 1946, there were 
14,817 elementary schools with 1,528,081 
students; 261 secondary schools with 101,- 
730 students; 1,205 yocational schools with 
284,122 students; and 15 universities with 
56,631 students. 

One of the country’s greatest problems is 
the ethnic variety of its population. In view 
of the traitorous role played by German 
and Hungarian minorities in the disin- 
tegration of Czechoslovakia, the govern- 
ment decided to remove them from the 
country. In sharp contrast to its prewar 
policy, the government determined to make 
Czechoslovakia an exclusive national state 
for Ozechs and Slovaks. Each race is to 
have local autonomy, and no national 
minorities will be tolerated. 

Economic nationalization is progressing 
rapidly. Decrees issued on Oct. 24, 1945, 
ordered the nationalization of nearly all 
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industrial corporations with more than 500 
employees. All national resources, public 
utilities, transport, commercial banks and 
insurance companies became state prop- 
erty. About 2,000 industrial concerns had 
been nationalized by mid-1947, and organ- 
ized into 250 national corporations. Re- 
distribution of large estates had already 
been accomplished following World War I 
by the, 1919 Land Reform Law, which made 
it illegal for one person to own more than 
370 acres of arable land. The social insur- 
ance system covers accident, sickness, dis- 
ability, old age and death. 


According to the last census, 34.64 per- 
cent of the employable population was 
engaged in agriculture, 34.94 percent in in- 
dustry, 7.43 percent in commerce, 5.53 per- 
cent in transportation and 4.86 percent in 
public service and the professions. 


In 1945 about 41 percent of the total area 
was arable, 31 percent forest, and 15 per- 
cent meadows and pastures. Sugar beets 
(1945: 3,657,479 tons), wheat (1945: 1,121,- 
726 tons), corn and high-grade barley and 
hops for beer-brewing are cultivated in the 
low-lying areas. In more elevated regions 
the cultivation of potatoes (1945: 6,747,140 
tons), rye (1945: 1,032,728 tons) and oats 
predominates. Higher lands are also used 
for growing fodder crops or for grazing. 
Livestock in 1945 included 3,933,024 cattle, 
2,181,284 hogs, 1,306,929 goats and 13,785,- 
076 poultry. 


The highly developed position of Czech 
industry is important in foreign trade, 
since production far exceeds domestic 
needs. Agricultural products, led by sugar, 
provide raw materials for important in- 
dustries. The beer industry has attained 
world-wide repute, and there are also 
spirits, malt and foodstuffs industries. 
Abundance of coal and presence of iron ore 
give the country a big metallurgical in- 
dustry. Output of steel in 1946 was esti- 
mated at 1,850,000 short tons; of pig iron, 
1,050,000 short tons. The Skoda steel works 
at Pilsen are one of the largest in Europe. 
Other industries are glass, porcelain and 
pottery making, while large forest areas 
provide raw material for the timber, paper 
and cellulose industries. Also highly de- 
veloped are the textile industries, including 
cotton, wool, flax and jute production, and 
the shoe industry. The famous Bat’a shoe 
factories are at Zlin. 


Exports in 1946 were valued at 14,345,- 
000,000 koruny and imports at 10,239,000,- 
000 koruny (excluding UNRRA shipments) . 
Leading exports were finished products 
(62%) and foodstufis and beverages (21%). 
The chief customers were Switzerland 
(14.7%), U.S.S.R. (11.9%), Sweden (8.0%) 
and the United States (7.5%). The chief 
suppliers were Switzerland (10.6%), 
USSR. (9.5%), Sweden (89%) and 
Britain (8.8%). 


. Czech railroads, tc 

- in 1945, form a direct cor 
etween the systems of eastern and 
n Europe, making the country an 
portant communications center. High- 
mileage in 1945 totaled 43,623. 


‘igable streams in 1946 totaled 1,156 
in Bohemia-Morayia, and 111 miles 
lovakia. Internal waterways and rivers 
1ect Czechoslovakia with the Black 
nd the North Sea. 

fernment expenditures in 1947 were 
mated at 76,300,000,000 koruny as 
ainst revenues of 48,200,000,000 koruny, 
us leaving a heavy deficit, ascribed in 
cial circles to large-scale rehabilitation 
_ requirements. About 16.5 percent of the 
- revenue was expected to come from na- 
_tionalized enterprises. The national debt 
_ on Dec, 31, 1945, was 97,641,000,000 koruny. 


__ Most important of Czechoslovakia’s var- 
_ ied minerals are pit coal and lignite, with 


the principal coal fields in the Ostrava- 
"elas of area, connected with the Polish 


_ fields of Upper Silesia. Production in 1946 

was 15,585,000 short tons of hard coal and 

‘ 21,460,000 short tons of lignite. Other 

b minerals are antimony, gold, magnesite, oil, 
silver and zinc. 

The estimated production of iron ore in 
1945 was 307,897 tons, but much ore is im- 
ported to meet the demands of Czecho- 
slovakia’s flourishing iron and steel indus- 
try. Excellent porcelain raw materials, par- 
ticularly kaolin, are obtained in western 
Bohemia and southern Moravia, with an 
annual yield of about 400,000 tons. 


Czechoslovakia is one-third wooded and 
is one of the richest forest lands in Europe, 
with a high production of lumber. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, A long and 
narrow country, with a length of 594 miles 
from east to west and a width varying 
from 45 to 175 miles, Czechoslovakia lies 
athwart the great central European water- 
shed between the Baltic, Black and North 
Seas. Mountains make several of its bound- 
aries—the Carpathians by Poland on the 
northeast, the Bohmerwald by Austria on 
the southwest, and the Erzgebirge and the 
Sudetens by Germany on the northwest 
and north. Many of the valleys are made 
fertile by the Danube, Elbe and Vitava 
(Moldau) rivers and their tributaries, 
Navigation on the Elbe and Danube is 
usually stopped by ice for six to eight 
weeks each year, 

At Prague, in Bohemia, the average 
annual temperature is 48,2° (29.6° in Janu- 
ary; 66.2° in July) and the average annual 
rainfall is 19.6 inches. The corresponding 
figures for Presoy, in eastern Slovakia, are 
46.8° and 25.6 inches, Heavy winter snow- 
fall is common in the highlands. 
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Area: uare miles. = 


tirely Danish). : ae 
Density per square mile: 242.7. 
Sovereign: King Frederick IX. 


Prime Minister: Knud Kristensen. __ iar 


Principal cities (est. 1945): Co enhagen, 731,=— 
shipping, com- — 
92,436 (meat, dairy — 


707 (capital); Aarhus, 107,393 
mercial center); Odense, 
products); Aalborg, 60,880 (seaport). 


Monetary unit: Krone. 
Language: Danish. i 
Religion: Evangelical Lutheran (state). 


HISTORY. Denmark—comprising a penin- 
sula and 500 islands in the Baltic Sea—is a 
vast produce farm, less than half the size 
of Indiana. Because of its rich production 
of meat, butter and eggs, it suffered almost 
no material damage from German occupa= 
tion in World War II. Needing the Danish 
food, the Nazis permitted the Danish 
farmers to continue producing, and when 
the war was over and much of Europe was 
a@ starving ruin, Denmark emerged as a 
land of comparative plenty, although 
plagued in 1947 by lack of foreign ex- 
change. 


A tiny nation today, Denmark once was 
powerful and feared. After conversion of 
the Danes to Christianity in the 9th and 
10th centuries, Canute the Great, king of 
Denmark, conquered England in 1015. In 
the 12th and 13th centuries, under Kings 
Valdemar I and II, Denmark reached the 
zenith of its power. By the terms of the 
Union of Kalmar in 1397, the nation was 
united with Norway and Sweden. Sweden 
left the Union in 1520, but Denmark and 
Norway remained united until 1814, In 
the Napoleonic Wars Denmark picked the 
wrong side; when Napoleon was defeated, 
Norway was given to Sweden and Helgo- 
land to Britain in 1814. Denmark lost 
again in 1864 when, after a war with 
Austria and Prussia, it lost Holstein, 
Schleswig and Lauenburg to Prussia. 


The country, which had become a liberal 
constitutional monarchy in 1849, stayed 
neutral in World War I, after which a 
plebiscite returned to it a part of North 
Schleswig. In 1917 Denmark sold the Virgin 
Islands to the United States for $25,000,000. 


The Social Democrats, moderately social- 
istic, dominated Danish politics in 1924— 
26 and 1929-40 during an era marked by 
active participation in the League of Na- 


tions and close harmony with Norway and 
Sweden. 


On May 31, 1939, eager for peace, Den- 
mark signed a ten-year non-aggression pact 
with Germany. Less than a year later, on 
April 9, 1940, Germany invaded neutral 
Denmark, The British countered by occupy- 
ing the Faeroe Islands and Iceland. Iceland 


* 
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saboteurs be tried in German courts. 


Following the German surrender in 1945, 
the Danes quickly took over their govern- 
ment again with Social Democrat Vilhelm 
Buhl as premier. Buhl resigned when his 
party lost ground in the national elections 
of Oct. 30, 1945, and the King designated 
Liberal leader Knud Kristensen to form a 
new all-Liberal cabinet in Nov., 1945. 


King Christian XK—revered symbol of 
Danish resistance in World War II—died 
April 20, 1947, and was succeeded by his 
elder son, Frederick. 

Frederick IX, of the house of Schleswig- 
Holstein - Sonderburg - Gliicksburg, Den- 
mark’s 49th king, was born March 11, 1899, 
son of the late King and of Princess Alex- 
andrine of Mecklenburg. In 1935 he mar- 
ried Princess Ingrid of Sweden, by whom 
he has three daughters. Succession is 
limited to the male line, and the heir 
presumptive is his brother, Prince Knud, 
born in 1900. The King’s uncle is King 
Haakon VII of Norway. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
constitutional act of 1915, amended in 1920, 
Denmark is a constitutional hereditary 
monarchy. Legislative authority rests 
jointly with the king and the two-house 
Rigsdag. The 149-member Folketing (lower 
house) is popularly elected every four 
years but can be dissolved by the king at 
will. Members of the Landsting (upper 
house) are elected for eight years—56 by 
popular vote and 19 by the outgoing 
Landsting. The cabinet, presided over by 
the king, who designates the premier, is 
the highest executive power, dealing with 
all new bills and important measures. 


The party lineup in the Folketing is So- 
cial Democrat 48, Liberal 38, Conservative 
26, Communist 18, Radical Liberal 11, 
others 8. 

Military service is compulsory. The army, 
numbering about 10,000, is being re- 
equipped with British assistance. One in- 
fantry brigade of 4,000 men is stationed in 
the British zone of Germany. At the begin- 
ning of 1947, the navy had two destroyers 
nearing completion, three torpedo boats 
and six under construction, two sub- 
marines, two frigates, a corvette and other 
smaller craft, Personnel numbers 4,000. 
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schools in 1944 had about 450,000; middle 


and secondary schools in 1940 had 67,064. 4 


Almost the entire population belongs to — 
the Lutheran Church, which is the estab- — 
lished religion of the state, but there is 


complete religious toleration. 
‘Social legislation is well advanced and 


provides for medical aid, poor relief, child 


welfare and workmen’s compensation. The _ 
National Insurance Act requires everyone , 


from 21 to 60 to belong to an approved 
sickness benefit society, to which the 
state also contributes. The cooperative 
movement is also well organized. f 


Approximately ninety percent of the land 
is productive and about three-quarters is 
actually farmed. Agrarian reform laws have 
operated to bring about a large number 
of small holdings. About two-fifths of the 
cultivated area is devoted to cereals, led 
by barley, mixed grain, oats, rye and wheat. 
Root crops (fodder), potatoes and sugar 
beets also are important. The principal 
source of exports and of the nation’s 
wealth is dairy farming and the produc- 
tion of bacon, milk (1946: 5,043,000 short 
tons), butter (1946: 155,314 tons), pork 
(1945: 293,000 tons), beef and veal (1945: 


127,000 tons) and eggs (1945: 55,000 tons). — 


Livestock in 1944 included 3,185,823 cattle, 
1,555,176 milk cows and 2,032,623 pigs. 
Farming keeps paee with scientific ad- 
vances. 

Denmark produces primarily for home 
consumption, though some industrial 
products, such as Diesel motors, are large 
exports. In 1944 there were 6,717 industrial 
establishments with 195,097 workers and 
an output valued at 4,791,711,000 kr. The 
largest industries were food-processing and 
jron and metal. Others were chemical and 
pharmaceutical, wood and paper, clothing, 
textiles, machinery, beverages and leather. 


The per capita rate of Denmark’s foreign 
commerce is exceptionally high. Exports in 
1946 totaled 1,611,000,000 kr. (1945: 904,- 
000,000 kr.) and imports, 2,836,000,000 kr. 
(1945: 696,000,000 kr.). Leading exports 
were industrial products (26.8%), butter 
(21.8%), bacon (10.7%), fish (9.6%) and 
meat (9.1%). Leading imports are coal and 
coke, oilcake (for fodder) and petroleum. 
Britain is Denmark’s leading customer and 
source of imports. The unfavorable balance 
of trade in 1946 forced the nation to cur- 
tail needed imports in 1947 and to concen- 
trate upon new export markets to obtain 
foreign exchange abroad. 
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' Before World War II the Danish mer- 
chant marine, fourth largest in the world 
on a per capita basis, totaled 2,705 vessels 
of 1,175,000 tons. Wartime losses were esti- 
mated at 518,000 tons. Regular communica-~ 
_ tions with foreign countries are mainly 
- westward by sea. There are Swedish ferry 
services from Copenhagen to Malmé and 
from Helsingér (Elsinore) to Halsingborg. 
The main land route to the rest of the 
continent is the railway via Padborg and 
Schleswig to Hamburg. Railway mileage 
totals about 3,050, nearly half nationalized. 
Train-ferry services for inter-island com- 
munication are highly organized. Motor 
transport also is well advanced, with about 
35,000 miles of roads. 


_ Ordinary government expenditures for 
1946-47 were estimated at 1,570,400,000 kr. 
and receipts at 1,230,500,000 kr. The capital 
account was estimated to balance at 1,481,- 
000,000 kr. The public debt on Sept. 30, 
1946, totaled 4,442,400,000 kr, 


Mineral resources are negligible, although 
some coal, granite and kaolin are found 
on the island of Bornholm. Large quanti- 
ties of coal and coke must be imported; 
industrial production was retarded by 
shortages in late 1946 and early 1947. Peat 
bogs supply an important source of fuel. 
Forest resources are unimportant. 


The fishing industry, centered at Copen- 
hagen but carried on also in the shallow 
fiords and in the deeper waters of the 
Baltic, North Sea and Skagerrak, is a basic 
part of the Danish economy. The 1944 
catch of 165,000 tons was valued at 150,- 
000,000 kr, Normally, about two-thirds of 
the catch is exported, usually fresh, ice- 
packed, or live. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Denmark, 
only three miles from Sweden at the closest 
point, consists of the Jutland peninsula 
and the islands in the Baltic. The largest 
islands are Zealand, the site of Copen- 
hagen; Fiinen; and far to the east, Born- 
holm, The narrow waters to the north are 
called Skagerrak; and to the east, Kattegat. 


The terrain of the whole kingdom is low 
but not flat. Its highest point is about 500 
feet, and there are many lakes, ponds and 
short rivers. Sand dunes line the western 
Jutland coast almost without a break. 


Denmark’s climate is like that of eastern 
England, but with colder winters and 
warmer summers, The average annual tem- 
perature is 45.2° (61° in July; 32° in Janu- 
ary). Average rainfall is 24 inches; thun- 
derstorms are frequent in summer, 


Outlying Territories 


FAEROE ISLANDS—Status: Administratively a 
County of Denmark, represented in the Rigsdag. 


Area: 540 square miles, 


—— 
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Population (1938): 26,000. Me 
Capital: Thorshavn (population 3,611). 


Government: Danish-appointed governor and 
locally elected assembly. ; 


Principal products: cod, whale oil, cod liver | 
oil, wool, fertilizers, skins and leather. 

This group of 21 islands, lying in the 
North Atlantic about 200 miles northwest 
of the Shetland Islands, joined Denmark 
in 1386 and has since been part of the 
Danish kingdom. The islands were occu- 
pied by British troops during World War 
II, after the German occupation of Den- 
mark. The principal pursuits are fishing 
and sheep grazing. The predominant 
Sjalvstyrisflokkur, or Home Rule party, 
heads a movement seeking autonomy, 
Those favoring independence won a slight 
majority in a plebiscite held Sept. 14, 1946, 
but subsequent elections gave pro-Danes 
a majority. Hence, negotiations were begun 
in April, 1947, to work out a system of local 
autonomy under continued Danish rule. 


GREENLAND—Status: Colony. 


Area: 839,782 square miles. (almost 85 per- 
cent glacier). 


Population: Natives, 17,600; Danes, 600. 


Government: Two inspectorates (Godthaab 
and Godhavn) supervised by the director for 
Greenland in Copenhagen; no self-government. 


Principal products: cryolite (1944: 17,562 tons; 
1945 exports to U. S.: 20,106 tons), fish, hides 
and skins, whale and fish oil, marble. 

Greenland, the world’s largest island, 
was colonized in 985-86 by Eric the Red. 
Danish sovereignty, which covered only 
the west coast, was extended over the 
whole island in 1917. In 1941 the United 
States signed an agreement with the Dan- 
ish minister in Washington, placing it 
under U. S. protection during World War 
II but maintaining Danish sovereignty. 
U. S. weather stations were built on the 
island during the war. Greenland is the 
only source of natural cryolite, important 
in the manufacture of aluminum. Trade 
(except cryolite) is a Crown monopoly. 
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Dominican Republic 


(Reptblica Dominicana) 


Area: 19,327 square miles. 


Population (est. 1948): 2,089,448 (mestizo and 
mulatto, 70%; white, 15%; Negro, 15%). 


Density per square mile: 108.1. 
President: Rafael Leénidas Trujillo y Molina. 


Principal cities (est. 1946): Ciudad Trujillo, 
131,271 (capital; sugar); (est. 1945): Santiago 
de los Caballeros, 54,113 (tobacco); San Pedro 
de Macoris, 22,728 (sugar port); Puerto Plata, 
15,610 (seaport). 


Monetary unit: Dominican peso. 
Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic, 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. The Do- 
minican Republic (formerly Santo Do- 


-mingo) occupies the eastern two-thirds 
of the island which Columbus named La 
Espanola (now Hispaniola) when he dis- 
covered it on his first voyage in 1492. The 
other third is occupied by the republic 
of Haiti. The capital, Ciudad Trujillo, 
founded in 1496, is the oldest white set- 
tlement in the Western Hemisphere. 


The Dominican Republic was variously 
under Spanish, French and Haitian domi- 
nation until it established its independence 
in 1865 and then plunged into a notori- 
ously unstable political history. U. S. 
Marines occupied it from 1916 to 1924, 
when a new constitution was adopted. 
Since 1930 the constitution has meant lit- 
tle. In that year Rafael Leénidas Trujillo y 
Molina, an army general, was elected presi- 
dent. He swiftly put down all opposition 
and became a virtual dictator. President 
most of the time since 1930, Trujillo has 
given his country an “orderly” regime with 
improved irrigation, roads, sanitation and 
schools, but the people have a minimum 
of personal liberty. Trujillo was elected 
with little opposition for another term in 
May, 1947. 

The president is supposed to be elected 
every five years by popular vote, in which 
women take part, and he is eligible to be 
re-elected indefinitely. The 19-member 
Senate and the 40-member Chamber of 
Deputies are also elected for five years. 
Fach of the eighteen provinces has an ap- 
pointed governor, There is a 4,000-man 
army, a small air force and several coast 
patrol craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and compulsory from 7 
to 14. However, the illiteracy rate was at 
least 60 percent in 1946, when there were 
approximately 2,000 schools, with enroll- 
ment of more than 210,000. The govern- 
ment began construction of a university 
city in 1946. 

Primarily agricultural, the country pro- 
duces sugar (1946: 505,709 short tons), 
coffee (1944-45: 56,100,000 lb.), tobacco 
(1946: 31,060 short tons), cacao, bananas, 
rice, corn, cassava, beans and sweet pota-~ 
toes. The raising of hogs and cattle has 
been expanded recently, and the govern- 
ment is attempting to diversify crops to 
lessen the republic’s dependence on sugar 
exports. Sugar refining, largely U. S. con- 
trolled, is the only important manufacture. 

Exports, mostly sugar, were valued at 43,- 
564,113 pesos in 1945; imports in 1945 
were valued at 18,125,622 pesos. Cacao, 
coffee, molasses and tobacco are other 
chief exports. The main imports, mostly 
from the U. S., are cotton goods, iron and 
steel products, chemicals and machinery. 

Transit facilities include about 170 miles 
of public railway, more than 600 miles of 
sugar plantation railway, and more than 
2,000 miles of highway. 


The 1946 budget estimated expenditures 


at $22,598,644 and revenues at $26,333,644, — ig 


Mineral resources are limited and pro- 
duction is negligible. Exports in 1945 in- 
cluded 20,000 grams in gold, and 3,585 
short tons of gypsum, The more readily 
accessible timberland has been thoroughly 
exploited, producing mahogany, lignum 
vitae and pine, 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Crossed 

from northwest to southeast by a mountain 

range with maximum elevations exceeding 

10,000 feet, the country has fertile, well-— 
watered land on the northeast side, where © 
nearly two-thirds of the population lives. 

The southwest part is arid and with poor 
soil except around Ciudad Trujillo, The 
country has many good harbors, 


There is little range in temperature, with 
mean January average of 74°, and August 
average of 81°, The elevated interior is 
cooler than the coastlands. Rainfall oc- 
curs mostly from May to November, 


Ecuador (Republic) 
(Republica del Ecuador) 


Area: 104,510 square miles. 


Population (est. 1945): 3,241,311 (60% pure 
Indian, 25% mestizo, 15% white). 


Density per square mile: 31.0. 

President: Carlos Julio Arosemena. 

Principal cities (est. 1944): Quito,* 211,174 
(capital): Guayaquil, 172,948 (chief port); 
Cuenca, 52,519 (trading center); Riobamba, 27,~ 
459 (sugar, cereals). 

Monetary unit: Sucre. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


*1947 census, 


HISTORY. Mostly forested and mountain- 
ous and a little larger than Colorado, 
Ecuador has a long history replete with 
the forceful rule of dictators. The Spanish 
under Francisco Pizarro conquered the 
land in 1532 by defeating the Inca Ata- 
hualpa. The first revolt against Spain oc- 
curred in 1809, but the victory was not 
complete until the Battle of Pichincha on 
May 24, 1822. Ecuador then joined Vene- 
guela and Colombia in a confederacy 
founded by Simén Bolivar and known as 
Colombia, but withdrew amicably and be- 
came independent in 1830, The country’s 
subsequent history has been largely one of 
dictatorships, notably under Juan José 
Flores, Gabriel Garcia Moreno and Hloy 
Alfaro. Since 1900, administrations have 
fallen, usually by force, on the average of 
every two years. Shortly before the 1944 
elections, President Carlos Arroyo del Rio 
was forcibly replaced by José Velasco 
Ibarra, recalled from exile in Argentina, 
Velasco Ibarra, confirmed in office by the 
voters later in the same year, followed the 


1 d suppressing opposition. 170,000. American dire 
Aug., 1947, Col. Oates akaerbaca seized 1940 were $5,107,000; B 


control of the 
revolution and deposed Ibarra. Mancheno, 

turn, was replaced by Ventimiglia, when 
opposing forces began to make headway 


ten days later. Arosemena took over for a 


puted its boundary with Peru, fre- 
uently resorting to arms. After hostilities 
started again in 1941, both nations sub- 
- mitted to mediation, and when the decision 
_ ‘was Made final in 1944, Ecuador lost most 
_ of the disputed area. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
_ 1945 constitution, Ecuador elects a presi- 

dent for four years by direct vote, and he 
is ineligible for further service until at 
_ least one term intervenes. The congress is 
unicameral, elected for two years. There 
are 17 provinces and one territory, the 
Galapagos Islands, 650 miles off the coast. 


Military service is compulsory at eight- 

een. The army numbers 10,000 and 40,000 
Teserves. A 1,030-ton training ship and 
several smaller craft make up the navy. 
‘There is an aviation school at Guayaquil 
and a naval school at Salinas. To 
Strengthen defenses of the Panama Canal, 
the U.S. built a base on Galapagos during 
‘World War II; it reverted to Ecuador in 
1946. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free, compulsory and under 
state control, but illiteracy is very high— 
an estimated 62 percent in 1945. School 
enrollment in 1944 was put at less than 
300,000 in about 2,700 primary and 40 
secondary schools. Ecuador has universities 
at Quito, Guayaquil and Cuenca. 


Although agriculture is the basis of 
Ecuador’s economy, less than 12,000,000 
acres are devoted to it. Cacao, the chief 
crop (1945: 86,000 short tons) is grown in 
the coastal regions and lower river valleys, 
along with coffee, bananas, rice, sugar cane, 
tobacco and cotton. The plateaus and 
mountain valleys are used for grazing and 
dairying, and raising cereals and potatoes, 
Ecuador’s main manufactured product is 
the Panama hat, made of Toquilla straw; 
1946 exports were valued at $4,861,000. 


Total imports in 1946 were $31,538,640, 
of which about 60 percent was supplied by 
the U. S.; exports were valued at $36,003, 
800, of which the U. S. took 37 percent. 
Chief exports were rice (41%), cacao 
(14.4%), straw hats (13.5%), metals, coffee 
and petroleum. 

Railway mileage in 1945 was 1765, all 
nationalized. The principal road connects 
the chief port, Guayaquil, with Quito. 
Highway mileage was 4,280, of which 2,730 
‘were termed all-weather. 


government in a bloodless © 


on Dec. 31, 1946, were £3,807,340, U. 
Export-Import bank loans totaled $16,800 
outstanding. The national debt on Dec. 31, 
1945, was $45,534,000. 


ob 
Ecuador mined 70,280 troy oz. of gold 


and 220,878 oz. of silver in 1945. Copper 
and lead also are mined. In 1945, 2,622,724 
barrels of petroleum were produced; aver- 
age production in 1946 was 6,485 barrels 
daily. The country is the world’s chief 
source of light, strong balsa wood, and 
exported 8,100 short tons in 1945, but ex- 
ports have declined steadily since 1943. 
In the same year 2,170 short tons of rub- 
ber were produced. Dye wood, cinchona 
bark, Kapok and vegetable ivory are other 
forest products. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, Two high 
and parallel ranges of the Andes, travers- 
ing Ecuador from north to south, are 
topped by tall volcanic peaks including 
Chimborazo (20,702 feet) and Cotopaxi 
(19,498). The region between the moun- 
tains and the coast is rich but extremely 
hot and swampy; beyond the mountains 
to the east is the rainy, forested and tropi- 
cal Amazon plain, largely uninhabited. 


Though Ecuador, as its name implies, lies 
on the equator, its climate ranges from. 
tropical and temperate to the Arctic con- 
ditions of its snow-capped peaks. Tem- 
peratures on the coast average 83°; on the 
Andean plateau, about 46° to 70°. The rainy 
season extends from December through 
April or May. 
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Egypt (Kingdom) 
(Misr) 


Area: approximately 383,000 square miles, 

Population (est. 1944): 17,620,000 (E tian 
95.4%; Arabian, 1.7%; Greek, .6%; yp ie, 
2.3%). 

Density per square mile: 46.0. 

Sovereign: King Farouk I. 

Premier: Mahmoud Fahmy el-Nokrashy Pasha. 

Principal cities (est. 1944): Cairo, 1,455,400 
(capital) ; Alexandria, 756,000 (chief ort); 
Port Said, 132,000 (Suez Canal terminus); Fanta’ 
105,000 (railroad center, Nile delta); MansGra, 
79,000 (cotton). 

Monetary unit: Egyptian pound (£E), 

Language: Arabic. 

Religions: Mohammedan, 91%; Christian 
Tmestly, Copt and Greek Orthodox), 7%; others, 

Oe 


HISTORY. Egypt, half again the size of 
Texas, and the largest and most influential 
of the Arab states, has been an object of 
big-power controversy for centuries. In 
modern times its ambitions for complete 


000 as of June 30, 1946, with $5,800,000 
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Egypt 


and unfettered independence have been 
frustrated by the British, who were forced 
to use Egyptian bases to protect their 
Suez Canal lifeline. British troops were 
evacuated from Cairo and Alexandria in 
1946, but Anglo-Egyptian negotiations for 
revision of the 1986 treaty broke down late 
in 1946 after British refusal to recognize 
Egyptian sovereignty over Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. Egypt brought the problem before 
the United Nations Security Council in 
1947. 

Egyptian history dates back to about 
4000 B.c., when the kingdoms of upper and 
lower Egypt, already highly civilized, were 
united. Egypt’s “Golden Age’’ coincided 
with the 18th and 19th dynasties (16th to 
13th centuries B.c.), during which the em- 
pire was established. Persia conquered 
Egypt in 525 B.c.; Alexander the Great sub- 
dued it in 332 s.c., and then the dynasty of 
the Ptolemies ruled the land until 30 B.c., 
when Cleopatra, last of the line, committed 
suicide and Egypt became a Roman prov- 
ince. From 641 to 1517 the Arab caliphs 
ruled Egypt, and then the Turks took it 
and made it part of their Ottoman Em- 
pire. Napoleon’s armies occupied the coun- 
try from 1798 to 1801. In 1805, Mohammed 
Ali, leader of a band of Albanian soldiers, 
became Pasha of Egypt, founding the pres- 
ent line of rulers. After completion of the 
Suez Canal in 1869, the French and Brit- 
ish took increasing interest in Egyptian af- 
fairs. 

British troops occupied Egypt in 1882, 
and British resident agents became its 
actual administrators, though it remained 
under nominal Turkish sovereignty. On 
Dec. 18, 1914, this fiction was ended and 
Egypt became a British protectorate. 

Pressure by Egyptian nationalists forced 
Britain to declare Egypt an independent, 
sovereign state on Feb. 28, 1922, although 
the British reserved rights for the protec- 
tion of the Suez Canal and the defense of 
Egypt. On Aug. 26, 1936, by an Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty of alliance, all British 
troops and officials were to be withdrawn, 
except from the Suez Canal zone. When 
World War II started, Egypt remained 
neutral. But it early became a strategic 
pase for allied forces, both because of its 
key location for countering German of- 
fenses in North Africa and because of the 
vital importance of the Suez Canal. British 
imperial troops finally ended the Nazi 
threat to Suez in 1942 in a decisive battle 
at El Alamein, west of Alexandria. 

In March, 1942, the Wafd (Nationalist) 
party won the elections and controlled the 
government until its cabinet was dis- 
missed by the king in October, 1944. 
Ahmed Maher Pasha, leader of the Saadist 
party (an offshoot of the Wafdists) , formed 
a coalition cabinet of ail parties except 
the Wafd. He was assassinated on Feb. 
24, 1945, while reading a declaration of 
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war against the Axis. Mahmoud Fahmy el- 
Nokrashy Pasha, the Saadist foreign 
minister, succeeded him. He gave way to 
Ismail Sidky Pasha on Feb. 15, 1946, but 
returned to power with a Saadist-Liberal 
cabinet on Dec. 10, 1946. 

Egypt’s ruler, King Farouk I, born Feb, 
11, 1920, succeeded his father, Fuad I, on 
April 28, 1936. He was married on Jan. 20, 
1938, to Farida Zulfikar, granddaughter of 
a formér prime minister. Their children are 
Princess Ferial, born in 1938; Princess 
Fawzieh, 1940, and Princess Fadia, 1948. 
Since succession is limited to the male 
line, the heir presumptive is Prince Mo- 
hammed Ali, born in 1875, a first cousin 
to the king. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Egypt is 
a constitutional hereditary monarchy. The 
bicameral Parliament has a Senate of 147 
members, two-fifths of whom are ap- 
pointed by the king and the rest popularly 
elected for 10 years (half renewable every 
five years); and a Chamber of Deputies of 
264 members popularly elected by universal 
male suffrage for five years unless sooner 
dissolved by the king. The king acts 
through a cabinet appointed by him but 
responsible to Parliament. 


Elections for the Chamber of Deputies 
held Jan. 10, 1945 (boycotted by the Wafd 
party) gave the Saadists 125 seats, Liberals 
74, Wafdist Bloc (dissident Wafdist group) 
29, National Party 7 and Independents 29. 


The judicial system comprises religious, 
national and consular courts. Criminal 
jurisdiction of the consular courts was 
abolished by the Convention of Montreux 
(October 15, 1937), but mixed courts, com- 
posed of Egyptian and foreign judges, will 
continue to judge civil cases involving 
foreigners until October 14, 1949. 


Under the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 
the peacetime strength of British troops in 
the Suez Canal zone is set at 10,000, with 
400 air force personnel, but no limit is set 
in time of war or international emergency. 
Military service for Egyptians is com- 
pulsory. The Egyptian army, strengthened 
and modernized during World War II, has 
about 160,000 men, including police units 
under military control. The air force has 
about 150 combat planes, and the navy has 
several small vessels. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is compulsory between the ages 
of 7 and 12. In 1943 there were 7,415 ele- 
mentary and secondary schools with at- 
tendance of 1,358,453. The University 
Mosque of el-Azhar in Cairo (founded A.D. 
972) is the chief theological seminary of 
the Moslem world. The University of 
Fuad I in Cairo (founded 1908) had 9,109 
students in 1943 while the University of 
Farouk I in~ Alexandria (founded 1943) 
had 2,071 students. 

The majority of the people are Sunni 


Moslems. The Christians are mainly Copts 
with an admixture of Armenian, Syrian 
and Maronite sects. The population divides 
generally into fellahin (peasantry) and 
townspeople of the same blood, the Bed- 
ouin or nomad Arabs of the desert, and 
the Berbers, who occupy the Nile valley 
between Aswan and Dongola. The foreign- 
ers are chiefly Greeks (whose main center 
is Alexandria) , French, British and Italians. 


_ Egypt has one of the highest birth rates 
in the world (38.1 per 1,000 population in 
1942) and one of the highest death rates. 
The density of the population in the small 
inhabited area in the Nile valley and delta 
is far greater than that of Belgium or Ben- 
gal, 

Agriculture is the chief industry, engag- 
ing more than half the population. Only 
about 3.5 percent (8,620,850 acres) of the 
total area is arable, and only about 5,350,- 
000 acres are actually under cultivation, 
almost entirely in the Nile valley and 
delta. Irrigation is indispensable to agri- 
culture; the Aswan reservoir above the 
first cataract of the Nile holds up to 5,500,- 
000,000 cubic meters of water and that of 
Gebel Aulia, in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
2,000,000,000 cubic meters. In the delta and 
in middle Egypt, where perennial or canal 
irrigation is possible, two or three crops a 
year can be grown. The chief cash crop is 
cotton, of which Egypt is a leading pro- 
ducer. Other crops include fruit, vege- 
tables, dates and grapes. The pastoral in- 
dustry is relatively unimportant except to 
the Bedouins in the eastern desert. Buf- 
falo are used to turn water wheels for ir- 
rigation. 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL CROPS, 1945 


Crop Acres Tons 
Maize 2,018,053 1,861,895 
Wheat 1,774,550 1,300,365 
Barley 372,000 287,760 
Rice 664,320 917,300 
Sugar cane 

(sugar content) 99,648 183,755 
Cotton (ginned) 1,019,316 263,250 


Industry includes sugar refining, cotton 
ginning, cement manufacture, milling and 
pottery, soap and perfume making. The 
French-controlled Sugar Company of Egypt 
holds a monopoly on sugar refining, 


Imports in 1945 were $247,000,000, with 
Britain the biggest supplier. Exports came 
to $187,000,000, with Britain the largest 
customer. Major exports were cotton and 
other textiles, vegetable products, food, 
beverages and tobacco products. 


Navigable throughout its course in Egypt, 
the Nile is used largely as a means of 
cheap transport for heavy goods. The prin- 
cipal port is Alexandria. Railway mileage 
in 1948 totaled 4,899. Branch lines link 
Cairo and Alexandria with Suez and nearly 
every town in the délta. Highway mileage 


is 5,890. Cairo is a major international « 
port, ; 

The 1945-46 state budget estimate was | 
$372,330,000, excluding expenditure of 
about $257,000,000 for a five-year public — 
works plan, hydroelectric development and 
a cotton purchase program. The public 
debt on Jan. 31, 1945, was $380,870,000, and 
the foreign assets reserve on June 30, 1946, 
was $620,700,000. A member of the sterling 
bloc, Egypt had a sterling balance on June 
30, 1945, of £350,000,000. 


The most important minerals are manga- 
nese ore and oil (1946: 9,406,041 barrels). 
Phosphate rock, gold, iron ochres, nickel, 
sodium carbonate, sulfate talc and tung- 
sten also are mined. 


Egypt has no forests. The total value of 
fishery products in 1944 was £1,772,000, 
representing a catch of 22,800 short tons. 
The chief fishing ground is Lake Menzala 
in the delta, but fish are also caught along 
the coast of the delta and in the Nile. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Egypt, at 
the northeast corner of Africa, is a very 
rough square, with the historic Nile flow- 
ing northward through its eastern third, 
On either side of the Nile valley are desert 
plateaus, spotted with fertile oases. In the 
north, toward the Mediterranean, these 
plateaus are low, while south of Cairo they 
rise to a maximum of 1,015 feet above sea 
level. At the head of the Red Sea, off the 
northeast corner of Egypt, is the triangu- 
lar Sinai peninsula, lying between the 
Suez Canal and Palestine, 


The Nile delta starts 100 miles south of 
the Mediterranean and fans out to a sea 
front of 155 miles between Alexandria and 
Port Said. From Cairo north, the Nile 
branches into many streams, the principal 
of which are the Damietta and the Rosetta, 
joined by a network of canals. 


Except for a narrow belt on the Mediter- 
ranean, Egypt lies in an almost rainless 
area, in which high daytime temperatures 
fall quickly at night. The mean tempera- 
ture at Cairo varies between 53° in January 
and 84° in July; at Alexandria, between 57° 
in January and 81° in July. South of Cairo, 
pure desert conditions prevail; at Aswan 
the mean maximum temperature is 118°. 


SUEZ CANAL. The Suez Canal, in Egyptian 
territory between the Arabian Desert and 
the Sinai peninsula, is an artificial water- 
way about 100 miles long between Port 
Said on the Mediterranean and Suez on 
the Red Sea. Construction work, directed 
by the French engineer Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, was begun April 25, 1859, and the 
canal was opened Noy. 17, 1869. The cost 
was 432,807,882 francs. The concession is 
held by a French company, Compagnie 
Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez, in 
which the British government holds 295,- 
026 out of a total of 652,932 shares. The 


mcession expires Noy. 17, 1968, when it 
will revert to the Egyptian government. 
Qn the board of management are one 
Dutch, 2 Egyptian, 19 French and 10 
British directors. In the last normal pre- 
war year (1938), 6,127 vessels with a net 
tonnage of 34,249,745 passed through the 
canal; toll receipts were 1,784,278,091 
francs. In 1945, 4,206 vessels with a ton- 
mage of 25,064,966 passed through the 
canal; toll receipts were £9,911,500. 
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ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN—Status: 
Egyptian condominium. 


Area: 967,500 square miles. 

Population (1942): 6,590,996. 

Capital: Khartoum (pop. 1944: 46,311). 

Governor general: Sir Robert Howe. 

Foreign trade (first half, 1946): imports, £5,- 
787,000; exports, £5,118,000. 


Agricultural products: cottonseed, ginned cot- 
ton, millet, sesame, wheat, groundnuts. 


Minerals: gold, salt. 
Forest product: gum arabic. 


Apout one-fourth the size of Europe, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan extends from north 
to south about 1,200 miles and west to east 
about 1,000 miles. Before the revolt against 
Egyptian rule by the Arabized tribes under 
Mohammed Ahmed (the Mahdi) in 1882-84, 
the region was known as Egyptian Sudan. 
Since its reconquest by the Anglo-Egyptian 
expeditions of 1896-98, it has been known 
by its present name. A governor general, 
appointed by the king of Egypt on British 
recommendation, is assisted by a council 
of 6 to 8 members. 

During the 1946 treaty negotiations, 
Egypt demanded union of the area with 
the Egyptian crown, but important Suda- 
nese groups favored complete independ- 
ence. The aim of the British administration 
in Sudan was described as the establish- 
ment of self-government as @ first step 
toward eventual independence. 


The northern region is a continuation of 
the Libyan Desert. The southern region is 
fertile, abundantly watered and, in places, 
heavily forested. It is traversed from north 
to south by the Nile, all of whose great 
tributaries are partly or entirely within 
its borders. The highest elevation is a 
mountain range parallel to the Red Sea, 
with heights of 4,000 to over 7,000 feet. The 
Sudanese tribes, both Arabs and Negroes 
are, as a general rule, indolent. Sudan is 
the chief source of gum arabic; the south- 
ern forests also are Tich in fibers and tan- 
nins. 

There are two trunk railways, one con- 
necting Sudan with Egypt and the other 
affording access to the chief port, Port Su- 
dan, on the Red Sea. 

The whole country lies within the tropics 
and has an exceedingly hot climate—great- 
est in the central area and least in the 


Anglo- 


is large. At Khartoum the mean annual 
temperature is 80°, with January the cold- 
est and June the hottest month. 
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Eire (Republic) 


Area: 26,601 square miles (not including larger 
water bodies). 


Population (census 1946): 2,953,452 (almost 
entirely Irish). 


Density per square mile: 111.0. 

President: Séan T. O'Kelly. 

Prime Minister: Eamon de Valera. 

Principal cities: Dublin (Baile Atha Cliath) 
(est. 1945) 502,600 (capital); (est. 1943): Cork, 
75,484 (seaport); Kingstown (Dun Laoghaire), 
42,105 (seaport); Limerick (Luimneach), 42,070 
(seaport). 

Monetary unit: Irish pound. 

Languages: Gaelic, English. 

Religions (1936): Roman Catholic, 93.4%; 
Protestant Episcopal, 4.8%; Presbyterian, 1%; 
others, .8%. 

HISTORY. Eire—formerly the Irish Free 
State—is an agrarian state that occupies 
five-sixths of the island of Ireland west of 
England, across the Trish Sea. It is one- 
tenth the size of Texas but has four times 
as many head of livestock per acre. It is a 
moist, mild land of lovely lakes, no snakes 
and rich greenery, and is the country of 
origin of several million Americans. Hire’s 
fiercely independent people are still sub- 
ject to some of the tensions tracing back to 
their revolt against British rule in 1919-21. 


About the beginning of the Christian 
era, Ireland was divided into five kingdoms 
—Ulster, North Leinster, South Leinster, 
Munster and Connaught—each with its 
own ruler, but each subject to the over- 
lord of all Ireland who dwelt at Tara. St. 
Patrick introduced Christianity in A.D, 432 
and became the country’s patron saint. 

Norse depredations along the coasts, 
starting in 795, ended in 1014 with Norse 
defeat at the Battle of Clontarf by forces 
under Brian. In the middle of the 12th 
century, the Pope gave all Ireland to the 
English crown as a papal fief. In 1171 
Henry II of England was acknowledged 
“Tord of Ireland,” but native sectional rule 
continued for centuries, and English con- 
trol over the whole island was not reason- 
ably absolute until the 17th century. By 
the Act of Union (1800), England and Ire- 
land became politically united in the 
“United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland.” 

The great potato famine of 1846-48 took 
many lives and drove millions to emigrate 
to America. 

Several home-rule pills were introduced 
in the English Parliament in the 19th 
century, but failed of passage. One was 
finally approved in 1914, but enforcement 


desert zone, where the temperature range — 


d 0 ; 
(Ourselves). 1916 the 
y suppressed the famous 
ellion and executed its leaders. — 
After the 1918 elections, seventy-three of 
Sinn Féiners elected to the English 
lament met in Dublin, proclaimed 
emselves an Irish Parliament, and passed 
declaration of independence. The result 
war between Irish nationalists and 
British troops from January, 1919, to May, 
1921. A treaty ratified in December, 1921, 
e Ireland political status equal to that 
Canada. Six Ulster counties, largely 
otestant, formed a separate government 
S Northern Ireland, closely bound to Eng- 
d; the other twenty-six became the 
Irish Free State. Republican extremists, 
headed by Eamon de Valera, refused for 
several years to recognize the treaty. 


William Cosgrave, leader of the Sinn 
'Féin’s right wing, was president from 1922 
_ to 1932. In the latter year, De Valera’s 
party, Fianna Fail, won control of the 
_ government. Under De Valera’s leadership 
- @ New constitution was adopted in 1937 
_ making the nation, in effect, a republic 
with a president replacing the British 
governor general. The country’s former 
name of “Eire” was restored by the con- 
stitution. 
. The first president of Eire was Dr. Doug- 
las Hyde, with De Valera as prime minis- 
ter, Throughout World War II, Eire main- 
tained strict neutrality. In the elections of 
June, 1945, the government candidate, 
Séan T. O’Kelly, defeated General Séan 
McKeon and Dr. Patrick McCartan for the 
presidency. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Eire is a 
sovereign, independent, democratic state. 
The oath of allegiance to England’s king 

_ Was abolished in 1933, and in 1945 De 
Valera described Hire as a republic linked 
with the British Commonwealth only by 
the External Relations Act of 1936. The 
president, directly elected for seven years, 
names the prime minister on the nomina- 
tion of the chamber of deputies. Parlia- 
ment (Oireachtas) has two houses. The 
chamber of deputies (Dail Eireann) has 
138 members elected by proportional rep- 
resentation for a five-year term. The senate 
(Seanad Eireann) has 60 members, of 
whom 11 are named by the prime minis- 
ter, 6 by the universities, and 43 from vo- 
cational panels. 

Party representation in Dail Eireann 
(elections of May 30, 1944) is as follows: 
Fianna Fail 78, Fine Gael 28, Farmer 12, 
other parties 20. 

Military service is voluntary. The army 
had 11,397 men in 1947, and the air force 
62 combat planes. In 1938 Britain gave up 
its last defense posts in Eire, including 
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is under priv: ontrol, notably the 

gious orders. Technical and agricult 
education is under local control, aided 
state subsidies. 


The 5,032 elementary 
schools in 1943-44 had 464,738 students; 


377 secondary schools had 40,040 students. 


University education is available at the 


University of Dublin (Trinity College) 
founded in 1591, with a 1945-46 enrollment 
of 1,484, and at the National University of 
Ireland (constituent colleges at Cork, Gal- 
way and Dublin), with 4,896. 


The majority of the people are English- 
speaking, although the government has at- 
tempted to promote the traditional Gaelic 
language, which is an essential part of the 
curriculum for all state schools. 


‘ 
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Hire is predominantly an agricultural 


country, with about 70 percent of the total 
land area (17,000,000 acres) devoted to 
crops and pasture. The pastoral industry 
is the basis of the nation’s economy, but 
recent years have brought a greater di- 
versity in agriculture, marked by large in- 
creases in sugar beet and wheat produc- 
tion. Principal crops in 1945 (in U.. ‘Si 
bushels) were wheat 21,394,000, rye 283,- 
000, barley 6,995,000, oats 50,803,000; (in 
short tons) potatoes 3,343,000, beet sugar 
824,000, flax 6,000. Other staple crops are 
turnips, cabbage, flax and hay. Livestock 
in 1946 included 4,139,000 cattle, 272,600 
sheep and 477,000 hogs. Wool output in 
1944 was 7,929 short tons, and butter out- 
put in 1946 was 30,868 tons, 


The government’s self-sufficiency policy, 
plus financial and tariff inducements, have 
promoted considerable industrial develop- 
ment since 1928. The leading manufactures, 
in order of value, are ordinarily beverages, 


tobacco, wood, paper, clothing, textiles and © 


metals. The hydroelectric plant erected on 
the Shannon River in County Limerick 
provides cheap electricity and power for 
homes and factories. 


Exports in 1946 totaled £38,361,000 (1945: 
£35,236,622), of which 74.2 percent went 
to Britain; imports were valued at £71,833,- 
912, of which 49.9 percent came from Brit- 
ain, The major export is cattle; others are 
bacon, beer, butter, horses, eggs and tex- 
tiles. The major imports are textiles, coal, 
wheat, iron, steel, corn, tea, petroleum, 
clothing and tobacco. 

The merchant marine in 1944 had 466 
vessels with a net tonnage of 44,650, Al- 
most all transport facilities are national- 
ized. Railway mileage in 1944 was about 
2,500. Main roads in 1945 totaled 9,798 
miles, and Secondary roads 39,191 miles, 


Shannon is rapidly developing into a key 
international airport. 


nm June 30, 1945, amounted to £170,000,000. 
Government expenditures for 1947-48 
were estimated at £61,119,000, and revenue 
+ £61,131,000. The public debt on March 
1, 1945, was £79,541,000, and the gold re- 
‘serve on June 80, 1946, was £2,600,000. 


_ In 1944 Hire mined 226,600 short tons of 
coal, some gypsum, and considerable peat 
from its bogs, but otherwise the mineral 
resources are negligible, as are those of 
the forests. In 1946, 1,200,000 tons of coal 
were imported from Britain. The fishing 
industry employs about 10,000 men. The 
1944 catch, including mackerel, herring, 
whiting, cod, plaice and shellfish, was 
valued at $2,356,000. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Occupying 
the entire island except for the six north- 
ern counties of Ulster, Eire resembles a 
basin—a central plain rimmed with moun- 
tains, except in the Dublin region. The 
mountains are low, with the highest peak, 
Carrantuohill in Kerry County, rising 3,415 
feet. Eire’s principal river is the Shannon, 
which begins in the north central area, 
flows south and southwest for about 240 
miles and empties into the Atlantic. About 
20 percent of the country is covered by 
bogs. Among Eire’s many lakes are the 
famous Lakes of Killarney in the southwest 
county of Kerry. 

Fire’s moist and mild climate, with an- 
nual rainfall running between thirty and 
forty inches fairly evenly distributed 
throughout the year, is influenced by the 
Gulf Stream, which makes the winters 
warmer than in other places in the same 
jatitude. The mean temperature at Dublin 
is 41.7° in January and 60.5° in July. 
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Ethiopia (Kingdom) 
(Abyssinia) 


Area: 350,000 square miles. 

Population (est. 1939): 9,500,000 (Abyssinian, 
20%; Galla, 50%; others, 30%). 

Density per square mile: 27. 

Ruler: Emperor Haile Selassie 1. 

Prime Minister: Bitwoded Makonnen Endal- 
katchau. 

Principal cities (est. 1939): 
150,000 (capital); Dire Dawa, 
25,000. 

Monetary unit: Ethiopian paper dollar. 

' Languages: Amharic, Arabic. 
Religions: Copt (Christian), Mohammedan. 


HISTORY. Ethiopia, a land-locked African 
kingdom more than twice the size of Cali- 
fornia, was one of the first victims of the 
Axis aggression that culminated in World 


Addis Ababa, 
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try, and the Italians welded Ethiop 


le Selassie, the emperor, fled the co’ 


Italian Somaliland and Eritrea into the 
colony of Italian East Africa. Val 

World War II brought early liberation; 
Ethiopia, in fact, was the first of the axis- 


occupied nations to be retaken by the Al- 


lies. British and Ethiopian troops recon- 


quered the country in 1941, with the final ~ 
Italian surrender occuring on Nov. 27. 
During a transition period thereafter, the © 
nation was under dual Anglo-Ethiopian — 
control. Under an agreement signed on 


Jan. 31, 1942, British troops quit the 
country except for stipulated border areas, 
but a good deal of British supervision con- 
tinued for several years thereafter. 


With the end of World War II, this super- 
vision ceased, and the country launched a 
modernization program in agriculture, in- 
dustry and education. Irredentist claims to 
the ex-Italian colonies and former Ethi- 
opian provinces, Eritrea and Somaliland, 
began to be voiced in 1946. 


The Ethiopian royal family claims de- 
scent from the Queen of Sheba and from 
Menelek, a son of King Solomon. Christian- 
ity was introduced about a.pD. 330, and after 


the Arab conquest of northern Africa in — 


the 7th century, Ethiopia was more or less 
cut off from the outside world for a thou- 
sand years. When Theodore III proclaimed 
himself emperor in 1853, the country was 
a conglomeration of autonomous provinces 
under hereditary chiefs who were usually 
at war with one another. Menelek II, who 
ascended the throne in 1889, brought 
Ethiopia under single rule, and his forces 
finished off a five-year Italian attempt at 
invasion with a great massacre at Aduwa 
on March 1, 1896. Revenge for this massacre 
was one of Mussolini’s great war cries in 
the 1935-36 invasion. 

GOVERNMENT. Ethiopia’s ruler, Haile 
Selassie I, was born on July 17, 1891, 
crowned king on Oct. 7, 1928, and became 
emperor on Nov. 2, 1930. His son, the 
crown prince and heir apparent, is Asfa 
Wassan, born on July 27, 1916. The em- 
peror directly controls the government, 
though there now is a Council of Minis- 
ters, a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies, 
All members are appointed by the monarch, 
however. In wartime, military service is 
compulsory. The small Ethiopian stand- 
ing army is being equipped and trained by 
a British military mission. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
The education system is extremely back- 
ward. Foreign missions or the government 
maintain schools in the principal towns, 
and several secondary schools recently have 
peen set up. The Coptic Church (Chris- 
tian), with its numerous priests, exercises 
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a powerful position and owns much Ethi- 
opian land. It became independent of the 
Coptic Archbishop of Alexandria in 1946. 
Moslems, numerous in frontier regions, 
have their religious center at Harar. The 
towns of Ethiopia are scattered and crudely 
built. 

Ethiopia is generally fertile, predomi- 
nantly agricultural and pastoral, with 
many regions yielding two crops a year. 
The chief crops are maize, wheat, barley, 
rye, cotton, sugar cane, millet, hemp, vege- 
tables, coffee and teff (the common bread 
grain). The country’s inadequate transport 
system, however, makes crop growing 
largely a local industry. 


The country grazes several million cat- 
tle, and many goats and sheep. Horses and 
mules are bred extensively as pack animals 
and mounts. More than 5,000 tons of hides 
valued at $6,471,238 were exported during 
the trade year 1945-46. Exports of sheep 
and goat skins had a value of $2,029,313 
and $1,853,059 respectively. There is little 
manufacturing except for small native in- 
dustry, although the Italians built some 
industrial plants during their five-year oc- 
cupation. 

Ethiopia is primarily an importer of con- 
sumer’s goods and an exporter of raw or 
semiprocessed materials. For the trade year 
ended Sept. 10, 1946, exports were valued at 
U. S. $29,857,762 (1945: $14,090,215) and 
imports at $21,782,375 (1945: $15,439,916). 
The leading exports, aside from bullion 
and currency, were coffee, cereals, pulse, 
hides, wheat, flour and sheep skins. 


The 486-mile track from Addis Ababa to 
Djibouti in French Somaliland is Ethiopia’s 
only rail outlet and its principal trade 
route, Motorable roads, non-existent until 
about 1925, now include about 1,000 miles 
built by the government, and 4,340 miles 
built during the Italian occupation. The 
long rainy season makes road maintenance 
difficult, and air traffic has become increas- 
ingly important, especially as a means of 
communication with foreign commercial 
centers. 


Government expenditures in 1943-44 
were $12,622,343, while all revenues totaled 
about $11,462,850. 


Gold, produced from placer mines worked 
by natives in the south and west, is 
Ethiopia’s main mineral. Platinum also is 
mined in fair commercial quantities. Other 
minerals are rock salt, cinnabar, copper, 
iron, mercury, mica, potash and sulfur, Oil 
is believed to exist under Ethiopia’s sur- 
face, and in 1945 all oil rights were sold 
to the Sinclair Refining Company of the 
United States. 


Vegetation is dense in the valleys and 
lowlands, but the plateau is comparatively 
bare, especially in the north. The forests 
contain many valuable trees, including the 
Natal yellow pine. 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Over its 
main plateau-land, Ethiopia has several ie 
high mountains; Dashan, the tallest peak, — 
towers to 14,760 feet northeast of Lake 
Tana. Most of the many rivers are rapid, 
not navigable, and flow into the Nile. The 
Blue Nile, or Abbai, rises in the northwest 
and flows in a great semicircle east, south 
and northwest before entering Sudan. Its 
chief reservoir, Lake Tana, lies in the 
northwestern part of the plateau. 


Ethiopia, lying wholly within the tropics, 
escapes a torrid climate because of its 
elevation, although the lowlands are hot. 
The mean annual range of temperature is 
between 60° and 80°, although Alpine con- 
ditions prevail in the higher mountains. 
The dry season lasts generally from October 
to June, the wet season from June to Sep- 
tember, 
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Finland (Republic) 
(Suomen Tasavalta) 


Area: 130,160 square miles. 

Population (est. 1945): 3,947,702 (Finnish, 
88.7%; Swedish, 11%; others [Russian, Ger- 
man, Lapponic], .3%). 

Density per square mile: 30.3, 

President: Juho K. Paasikivi, 

Prime Minister: Mauno Pekkala. 

Principal cities (est. 1945): Helsinki, 331,192 
(capital); (est. 1939): Tampere, 76,730 (tex- 
tiles, paper); Turku (Abo), 74,351 (seaport, 
shipbuilding); Vaasa, 32,695 (seaport). 


Monetary unit: Markka (FM). 
Languages: Finnish, Swedish. 
Religions (1937): Evangelical Lutheran, 97%: 


Greek Orthodox, 1.7%; Roman Catholic, .02%; 
others, 1.28%, 


HISTORY. Finland is a nation of forests, 
lakes and fisheries and, most recently, of 
misfortune in unwanted war. In Noy., 
1939, the Russians attacked Finland to en- 
force territorial demands. Although the 
sturdy Finns stood off large-scale Red 
Army assaults for 105 days, they finally 
lost and ceded to Russia 10 percent of the 
nation’s area, including the Karelian 
isthmus. Under German pressure and some- 
What in a spirit of revenge, the Finns 
joined the Nazis against Russia in 1941— 
and lost again. This time Russia took Fin- 
land’s ice-free Arctic port of Petsamo, 
nearby nickel mines, and levied a $300,000,- 
000 indemnity to be paid in goods. 


The Finns, a distinctive people of pos- 
sibly Mongolian origin, first settled their 
Montana-sized area about ap. 100. King 
Eric IX of Sweden conquered them about 
1155 and introduced Christianity. Under 
Swedish rule, which lasted for 650 years, 
the Finns retained considerable autonomy 
and were given their own parliament in the 
17th century. 


set 

x ers ye 1a0s and com- 

lexities of World War I, the Russian revo- 
lution of 1917 and a Finnish civil war in 
1918 between “Reds” and “Whites” led by 

aron Carl G. Mannerheim, Finland 
emerged as a republic in 1919. A year later 
Russia ceded to Finland the Petsamo area 
which it reclaimed in 1944. 


For the next twenty years Finland was 
generally orderly and prosperous except for 
vigorous suppression of Communists and a 
bloodless rightist. uprising in 1932. The 
national presidents were K. J. Stahlberg, 
1919-25; Lauri Relander, 1925-31; P. E. 
Svinhufvud, 1931-37; K. Kallio, 1937-40; 
Risto Ryti, 1940-44; Carl G. Mannerheim, 
1944-46 and Juho K. Paasikivi thereafter. 


Ryti and Premier Edwin Linkomies, pro- 
Germans, were forced to resign on Aug. 1, 
1944, and were replaced by Mannerheim 
(who had led Finnish forces in both wars 
with the U. S. S. R.) and Antti Hackzell, 
respectively. Finland severed relations with 
Germany on Sept. 2, signed an armistice 
and concluded a provisional peace treaty 
with Britain and Russia on Sept. 19. The 
United States had not declared war on Fin- 
land. 

Pro-Russian Juho K. Paasikivi became 
premier on Nov. 11, 1944, and when Man- 
nerheim resigned because of illness on 
March 4, 1946, Paasikivi was elected by the 
Diet to fill the unexpired presidential term. 
The premiership went to Mauno Pekkala, 
leader of the new Socialist Unity Party, 
made up of dissident and left-wing groups 
advocating cooperation with Communists 
in a popular democratic bloc. 


Since then the Finns, burdened by the 
heavy reparations load, have made good 
progress in rehabilitating their war-torn 
areas and industrial plants. Politically they 
have steered a cautious but realistic course 
acceptable to the Soviet Union, in whose 
orbit the country now must turn. Political 
liberty has been preserved to a surprising 
extent despite widely differing factions 
ranging from extreme left to far right. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the 1919 constitu- 
tion, the 200 Diet members are popularly 
elected by a proportional representation 
system for three-year terms. The presi- 
dent, normally chosen for six years by an 
electoral college of 300 members nomi- 
nated by the people, acts through his 
Cabinet headed by the prime minister. 
Suffrage is universal. Because of the many 
political parties, government usually is car- 
ried on by a coalition, with frequent cabi- 
net changes. 

Party standing in the parliamentary elec- 
tions held in March, 1945, was as follows: 
Democratic Union (Communists and So- 


rig 


U. S. S. R. of the Petsamo area, Viipuri 


and the Karelian region and also of the 
Porkkala-Udd area west of Helsinki for use — 


as a Soviet naval base. Finland is to pay 
reparations of $300,000,000 in kind over a 
period of eight years from Sept. 19, 1944, 
and is to make two-thirds compensation 
to United Nations nationals for wartime 
property loss. 

The treaty limits Finnish defense forces 
to the following strengths: army, 34,400 
personnel; navy, 4,500 personnel and a ton- 
nage of 10,000; and air force, 3,000 per- 


sonnel and 60 aircraft. The possession of 


bombers, submarines, atomic weapons and 
motor torpedo boats is prohibited. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. | 


Illiteracy is very low (.9% beyond the age 
of 15). Education is compulsory from 7 
to 15. In 1944 there were some 10,700 ele- 
mentary schools with 326,000 students. In 
1945 there were 78 middle schools with 
20,700 students, and 163 lyceums with 57,- 
500 students. There were three regular uni- 
versities, of which Helsinki has the larg- 
est enrollment (8,348 in 1945). 


About 60 percent of the total population 
is engaged in agriculture, 17 percent in 
mining and industry, 3.8 percent in trans- 
port, 4.3 percent in commerce, 2 percent in 
professions and 11 percent in miscellane- 
ous occupations. Considerable progress has 
been made in social legislation, including 
workmen’s compensation. The cooperative 
movement is extensive. By a 1927 law, ex- 
propriation of large estates was carried 
out, with compensation to their owners. 


Only about 3 percent of the land is under 
cultivation, and about 5 percent in grass- 
land. The chief crops (with 1944 produc- 


tion in tons) are oats 346,000, rye 167,000, © 


barley 150,000 and potatoes 640,000. Graz- 
ing lands are extensive. Livestock in 1941 
included 1,590,000 cattle, 725,000 sheep and 
260,000 hogs. In 1946, the yield of cereals 
was 468,000 metric tons and potatoes 935,- 
000 metric tons. 

Before World War II there were 4,422 
larger manufacturing establishments with 
214,387 workers and an output valued at 
$454,955,590. The leading manufactures 
were wood and paper (about one third the 
total value), food, luxury items, machinery 
and textiles. Following the cession of the 
Karelian isthmus and the city of Viipuri 
to the U. S. S. R., there remained 3,896 
plants whose industrial production was 
valued at about $398,000,000. 

Finnish exports in 1946 were valued at 
23,051,000,000 FM and imports at 24,286,- 
000,000 FM. Principal suppliers by percent- 
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age, were the U. S. 19.3, Britain 18.1, U.S.S.R. 
13.7, and Denmark 10.1. Chief customers 
were Britain 24.9, U.S.S.R. 20.0, Denmark 
11.0 and Sweden 7.2. Leading exports were 
wood and wood manufactures 42.2, card- 
board and paper 29.9, wood pulp 18.5 and 
textiles 2.8. 

_ The merchant marine in 1946 totaled 513 
vessels of 290,445 gross tons. The numer- 
ous lakes, many of them joined by canals, 
are busy transport routes. About 40,000 
vessels and 18,000 timber rafts use the 
canals annually. There were approximately 
20,000 miles of highway in 1944 and 17,000 
miles of secondary roads. Railway mileage 
in 1941 totaled approximately 3,000, al- 
most entirely nationalized. 


Revenue in 1947 was estimated at 62,- 
558,000 FM (1946: 55,529,000,000 FM) and 
expenditures at 62,532,000,000 FM (1946: 
55,526,000,000 FM). The consolidated debt 
in 1946 was 99,436,000,000 FM as compared 
to 4,074,200,000 FM in Sept., 1939. A U. S. 
credit of $35,000,000 was allowed in 1946 
by the Export-Import Bank. 


Finland has no coal or oil, and many of 
its ore deposits are remote from transporta- 
tion. Finland’s sulfide ore, with yearly pro- 
duction of about 300,000 tons, is 4 percent 
copper, 26 percent sulfur and 27 percent 
iron, with some zinc, cobalt, gold and sil- 
ver. Limestone, soapstone and red granite 
deposits are extensive. Wood and peat are 
the only natural fuels. 

More than a third of Finland is covered 
with high quality timber, the nation’s 
richest natural resource. The value of lum- 
ber, pulp and paper exports in 1946 was 
10,700,000,000 FM. Sawed timber produc- 
tion totaled 650,000 standards, cellulose 
739,000 metric tons and paper 407,000 
metric tons. 

Finns have fished for centuries, not com- 
mercially, but for domestic consumption, 
The 1938 catch was 24,647 tons, 60 percent 
Baltic herring, 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Finland 
stretches 700 miles from the Gulf of Fin- 
land on the south to Soviet Petsamo, north 
of the Arctic Circle. Off the southwest 
coast are the Aland Islands (approximately 
300), controlling the entrance to the Gulf 
of Bothnia, Finland has more than 60,000 
lakes. Of the 1939 area, 11 percent was 
lake and 48 percent swampland. Of the 
few rivers, only the Oulu (Ulea) is 
navigable to any important extent. Most 
of the country is tableland 400 to 600 feet 
above sea level, with a rise to 4,115 feet in 
the Halditjokko region of the northwest. 


Finland’s long severe winters are moder- 
ated somewhat along the coast by prevail- 
ing southwest winds, but the summer lasts 
only about two and a half months. South- 
erly Finnish ports are icebound part of the 
year. Rainfall is light, with the driest 
months from May to September. 
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France (Republic) 


(République Frangaise) 


Area: 212,741 square miles. 


Population (census 1946): 40,517,923 (French 
94.2%; others, 5.8%). 


Density per square mile: 190.4, 
President: Vincent Auriol. 
Premier: Paul Ramadier. 


Principal cities (census 1946): Paris, 2,725,374 
(capital); Marseille, 636,264 (chief port); Lyon, 
460,748 (silk, metal manufacture); Toulouse, 
264,411 (tobacco; commercial center); Bordeaux, 
253,751 (seaport; wine); Nice, 211,165 (resort 
center); Nantes, 200,265 (manufacturing). 


Monetary unit: Franc. 


Religion (est.): Roman Catholic, 97.5%; Prot- 
estant and others, 2.5%. 


HISTORY. One of the world’s great nations 
in culture, art and learning, France was 
bled and devastated in World Wars I and 
II and emerged in mid-1944 after more 
than four years of Nazi occupation as a 
shattered nation. Since then the country 
has been beset by political instability 
centering around the three parties of 
Communists, Socialists and Popular Re- 
publicans. Nevertheless, a new constitution 
was finally adopted by a narrow majority 
in 1946, and substantial economic progress 
has been made, although inflation still is 
rampant and the financial situation is 
serious, Internationally, France has per- 
severed in its traditional repressive policy 
towards Germany and has resumed its 
place in world councils. 


France was ancient Gaul when Julius 
Caesar conquered a part of it in 57-52 BGs 
for several centuries thereafter it was 
bound to the Roman Empire. In the 5th 
century 4.D., it was overrun by the Franks 
and other Barbarian tribes. Between 768 
and 814, Charlemagne created a Frankish 
empire covering most of Western Europe, 
but by the time Hugh Capet came to the 
throne in 987, his kingdom comprised only 
the region around Paris. For more than 
300 years the Capets struggled to unify the 
many feudal fiefs. 


Philip VI, cousin of the last Capet and 
first of the House of Valois, took the 
throne in 1328. Soon thereafter began the 
Hundred Years’ War (1338-1453), the 
struggle over England’s bid to seize the 
French crown. The English won at Crécy 
in 1346 and at Agincourt in 1415, but were 
defeated at Orléans in 1429 by the French 
forces led by Joan of Arc. Cruel persecution 
of French Protestants, the Huguenots, was 
followed by civil war and then the Edict 
of Nantes in 1598, by which the Huguenots 
received complete religious freedom from 
Henry IV, first of the Bourbons, 


Splendor, wealth and the establishment 
of a colonial empire marked the long reign 
of Louis XIV from 1648 to 1715. Extrava- 
gance, however, forced Louis XVI to strug- 


FRANCE AND THE FRENCH COLONIAL EMPIRE 


gle with the problem of taxation at a time 
when the forces of revolution were boiling 
to a head among France’s lower and in- 
tellectual classes. The French Revolution, 
of world significance for its impact on 
absolute rule, broke out in 1789. Louis XVI 
was deposed in 1792 and executed the next 
year. Then came the Reign of Terror as the 
revolution swung to excess, the Directory 
from 1795 to 1799, and the Consulate from 
1799 to 1804, after which Napoleon was 
proclaimed emperor. Meanwhile, French 
armies were engaged on all sides, spreading 
French hegemony over most of western and 
central Europe. The final downfall came at 
Waterloo on June 18, 1815. 


Area, 
unig sq. mi. pcre ey 
Peta 212,741 40,517,923 (1946) 
French Equatorial Africa 959,982 3,524,710 (1943) 
amee. 454,940 1,481,806 ( “ ) 
ape 91,405 408,476 ( “ ) 
e Congo 175,630 738,291 ( “ ) 
ites cape 238,007 946,137 ( “ ) 
es 169,436 2,815,000 (1945) 
| pedentae § 851,078 7,600,000 (1939) 
aniae 153,870 8,597,551 (1944) 
eenchie 48,300 3,463,328 (1946) 
enc est Africa 1,816,099 15,943,000 (1943) 
Dahomey 43,282 1,436,000 ( “ ) 
Dakar and dependencies 62 182,000 ( * ) 
French Guinea 97,247 2,164,000 (Ree) 
French Sudan 480,417 3,875,000 ( “ ) 
Ivory Coast 184,255 4,124,000 ( “ ) 
Mauritania 433,532 377,000 ( “ ) 
Niger 499,555 2,058,000 ( “ ) 
Cane 77,749 1,72'7,000=(ae=.) 
‘ogo 20,463 865,000 (1945) 
French Somaliland 8,376 40,100 (1944) 
Madagascar and dependencies 229,438 4,122,000 ( “ ) 
Réunion (Bourbon) 970 221,000 ( “ ) 
America 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 93 
French Guiana 7,720 son lee 
Inini 27,020 6,000 ( “ ) 
Guadeloupe 686 310,000 ( “ 
Martinique 427 270,110 (1944) 
Asia 
French India 197 329,000 (1944) 
Indo-Chinese Union 286,119 23,700,000 (1939) 
Annam 56,974 5,989,302 (1938) 
Cambodia (Cambodge) 69,866 3,046,000 (1936) 
Cochin-China 24,974 4,616,000 ( “ ) 
Kwangchowan 325 250,000 (1938) 
Laos 89,320 1,012,000 (1936) 
Tongking 44,660 8,700,000 ( “ ) 
Oceania 
French Pacific Settlements 1,545 51,221 (1941) 
New Caledonia and dependencies 7,654 55,000 (1939) 
New Hebrides 5,700 50,000 ( “ ) 
The restored Bourbon, Louis XVIII, 


reigned until 1824 and was succeeded by 
his reactionary brother, Charles X, who was 
overthrown in the revolution of 1830. His 
successor, Louis Philippe, was unseated in 
1848, and succeeded by Napoleon’s nephew, 
Louis. Inaugurated president of the Second 
Republic in 1848, Louis Napoleon became 
emperor as Napoleon III in 1852 but abdi- 
cated after France’s defeat in the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870-71. The resultant 
conflict between republicans and monar- 
chists was resolved by the adoption of a 
republican constitution in 1875, which es- 
tablished the Third Republic to replace the 
provisional Republic set up in 1871, 
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I under Premier Georges Clemenceau, 
_ France emerged as the dominant power on 
- the continent. From 1919 on, its aim was 
keep Germany weak through a system of 
itary alliances and by maintaining a 
rong French army. 
The effort was a dismal failure. At home 
_ France was weakened by economic and 
political instability, with many short-lived 
- cabinets. Germany became a dictatorship, 
with the full national energy bent toward 
war. The Third French Republic, permit- 
ting political freedom, bickered and argued 
coalition cabinets of Léon Blum (1936-37) 
and Camille Chautemps (1937-38) were 
% 
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3 succeeded by the Radical and Socialist- 
1 


away its years. The leftist “Popular Front” 


Radical cabinet under Edouard Daladier, 
one of the men of Munich. 

Paul Reynaud took Daladier’s place on 
_ March 21, 1940, less than seven months 
after the start of World War II. In May, 
1940, Hitler’s armies finally poured into 
_ France and on June 16, the reins of gov- 

ernment fell to Marshal Henri Philippe 
_ Pétain, who opposed continuation of the 

war. An armistice with Germany was signed 

June 22, dividing France into occupied and 

unoccupied zones. The Third Republic was 
_ voted out of existence on July 10 by the 
- National Assembly at Vichy, and Unoccu- 
pied France became totalitarian, with 
Pétain as chief of state. 

Meanwhile, in London, General Charles 
de Gaulle had formed on June 18, 1940, a 
provisional French National Committee 
which received British recognition and 
represented the interests of free French- 
men, De Gaulle’s government-in-exile was 
moved to Algiers in June, 1943, as the 
French Committee for National Liberation. 

After the liberation of Paris, De Gaulle 
formed a provisional government in the 
capital on Sept. 10, 1944. It remained in 
power as a theoretically non-political 
régime until the elections of Oct. 21, 1945, 
when a National Assembly was selected to 
draw up a new constitution and serve as 
an interim legislative body. De Gaulle was 
named provisional president on Noy. 13 but 
resigned soon after and was succeeded by 
Félix Gouin, a Socialist, on Jan. 23, 1946. 
A women’s suffrage law was passed on 
April 26, 1944, and women voted for the 
first time in France in April, 1945. 

A proposed constitution providing for a 
strong legislature and weak executive was 
rejected by the electorate on May 5, 1946, 
The new National Assembly, elected June 2, 
named Popular Republican Georges Bidault 
as interim President. France’s new consti- 
tution was approved by a narrow margin 
on Oct. 13, and the Fourth Republic for- 
mally took shape early in 1947 with the 
election of Socialist Vincent Auriol as 
President, Jan. 16, and the confirmation of 
Socialist Paul Ramadier as Premier, Jan, 22. 


a cena fe j Fas f. er 
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proved Oct. 13, 1946, France is a 
democratic and social republic. The d 
nant power in the new Republic is t 
National Assembly, whose members (618 in 
1947) are elected by universal direct suf- 
frage. There is also a Council of the Re- | 
public of 315 members elected by a com- 
plicated indirect procedure requiring 8 
different elections. This house has only 
advisory and delaying powers and is defi- 
nitely subordinate to the Assembly. The 
two Houses together elect the President of 
the Republic for a 7-year term, but his 
choice of a Premier and the latter’s choice 
of cabinet ministers require Assembly rati- 
fication. All ministers are collectively re- 
sponsible to the Assembly for the general 
policy of the Cabinet and are individually 
responsible for their personal actions. 

The National Assembly elections of Nov. 
10, 1946, resulted in a considerable gain for 
the Communists; they and their affiliated 
groups secured 182 seats, the Popular 
Republicans (MRP) and their affiliated 
groups, 166; Socialists, 102; others, 168. 

The Cabinet, as reconstituted after the 

exclusion of the Communist ministers on 
Apr. 30, 1947, contained 12 Socialists, 6 
Popular Republicans, 5 members of the 
Rassemblement des Gauches, and 2 In- 
dependent Republicans. 
DEFENSE. France’s 1947 army, riddled by 
equipment shortages, political factionalism 
and poor morale, comprised about 430,000 
men recruited under a conscription system. 
Forces outside France included about 60,- 
000 in Germany, 7,000 in Austria, several 
thousand in Madagascar, 100,000 in North 
Africa and another 100,000 in Indo-China. 
The projected strength of the air force was 
stabilized at 100,000 and that of the navy 
at about 135,000. The navy, decimated by 
wartime losses and scuttlings, had 3 battle- 
ships (one nearing completion, one in 
commission and one in use as a gunnery 
training ship), one fleet carrier (formerly 
H.M.S. Colossus, 14,000 tons), one escort 
carrier, 9 cruisers, 12 submarines (four 
more being built), 28 destroyers and large 
torpedo boats, and several hundred smaller 
craft to equal about 250,000 tons. The 
budget allocation for defense is 33 percent. 
EDUCATION, State elementary schools in 
1944 numbered approximately 66,000, with 
more than 3,600,000 students enrolled. 
There were also 11,700 private elementary 
schools with approximately 1,050,000. stu- 
dents. Secondary education for boys—com- 
prising a 7-year course—is provided in 
lycées, classical and modern schools main- 
tained by the state (527 in 1944 with 205,- 
000 students), communal colleges and free 
schools. Girl students enrolled in lycées and 
classical and modern schools in 1944 num- 
bered 141,000 in 388 institutions. 

Higher education is provided chiefly in 
the universities, of which there are 17 in 
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iversity of Paris, had an enrollment of 
200 in that year. Toulouse had the 
Second largest enrollment—8,000. 
RELIGION. The predominant faith is Ro- 
man Catholicism, but Church and State 
were separated in 1905. Diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican were resumed in 1921, 
sand lesser church property was returned to 
»diocesan associations in 1924. 
[POPULATION. The people are not homog- 
seneous, varying from section to section. 
{During the inter-bellum period, the popu- 
(lation remained almost static, with an 
lincrease of only 72,133 from 1931 to 1936 
sand a decrease of 3.3 percent from 1936 to 
-1946. The birth rate also fell sharply (1925: 
°19.6; 1936-838 annual average: 14.8), but 
‘the end of World War II saw a slight up- 
‘trend, with an estimated rate of 16.2 in 
-1945. In 1946, for the first time in 11 years, 
fbirths (835,000) exceeded deaths (542,000). 
AGRICULTURE. The national economy of 
‘France is predominantly agricultural. Of 
the total area, approximately 40 percent is 
ordinarily devoted to crops, 20 percent to 
forests, 3 percent to vines and two percent 
‘to market and other gardening. The vast 
majority of holdings are small farms 
‘worked by the owners. France normally is 
‘almost self-sufficient in basic foodstuffs 
and leads the world in wine production. 

Production of major crops in 1946, in 
metric tons (1938 production in paren- 
theses), was as follows: wheat 6,674,000 
(9,801,000); rye 438,000 (811,131); barley 
1,029,000 (1,290,780); oats 3,734,000 (5,457,- 
438); potatoes 12,167,000 (17,314,529), and 
sugar beets 6,517,000 (7,894,873). 

Other important crops are artichokes, 
berries, fodder beets, fruits, hay, nuts and 
turnips. Silk culture once thrived in the 
lower Rh6éne valley, but production fell 
sharply between wars. Milk, butter, cheese, 
eggs and poultry have become increasingly 
important as exports. Livestock in 1943 in- 
cluded 14,500,000 cattle, 6,600,000 sheep 
and 3,700,000 hogs. Wine production in 
1946 was 830,080,600 American gallons. 


INDUSTRY. Principal industrial areas are 
Paris, Artois, Lower Seine and Lyon; the 
textile industry is concentrated in the 
north. Leading manufactures are iron, 
steel, chemicals, textiles, automobiles, ma- 
chinery and beet sugar. Industrial activity 
made rapid advances in 1946, with produc- 
tion estimated at 89 percent of prewar 
totals. The coal shortage was still serious, 
however, and augmented production in 
1946-47 was accompanied by disproportion- 
ately higher prices and living costs. 

TRADE. Imports in 1946 totaled 30,420,787 
tons, valued at 234,041,646,000 fr., and ex- 
ports, 9,987,909 tons, valued at 101,405,649,- 
000 fr., leaving a trade deficit of 132,636,- 
007,000 fr. The principal suppliers were the 
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the leading customers were Belgium 2 
percent, Algeria 13.2 and Switzerland 9.4, 


tonnage on March 31, 1946, was 1,300,000. 


Marseille, the chief port, ordinarily clears _ 


more than 25 percent of it. 


In 1943 there were 5,435 miles of naviga-_ 
ble waterways, including canals with a 
traffic of 22,900,000 tons (1938: 49,610,000 
tons). There are about 550 inland naviga=- — 


tion ports, of which Paris, Rouen and 
Strasbourg each normally handle more 


than than one million tons annually (Paris, 


more than ten million tons). Railway 


mileage in 1944 totaled 24,400; destruction © 


by Allied bombing and by military opera- 
tions after the Normandy landings was 
enormous. Restoration of railway traffic fa- 
cilities made good progress in 1946 and 


1947, but water traffic, particularly interna- — 


tional merchant marine, still lagged, 
largely because of heavy war damage. Rail- 
roads were merged in 1938 into the Société 
Nationale des Chemins de Fer Frangais, of 
which the government acquired controlling 
interest. Highway mileage in 1939 was 
393,761. 

Air France, nationalized on Jan. 1, 1946, 
operates on a world-wide basis, using U. S.- 
built aircraft for the most part. Miles 
scheduled per week by regular air services 
on April 1, 1947, totaled 71,624 on domestic 
routes and 222,412 on international routes. 


FINANCE. The 1946 budget estimated rev- 
enues at 289,500,000,000 fr. and expendi- 
tures at 271,000,000,000 fr. The internal 
debt on May 31, 1946, was 1,999,441,000,000 
fr. French investments in the U. S. (1941) 
totaled $747,000,000. U. S. lend-lease assist- 
ance received by France and her possessions 
($2,377,072,000, or 4.8% of the total) was 
surpassed only by that received by the 
British Empire and the U.S. S. R. On Dec. 
2, 1945, the Bank of France (capital: 182,- 
500,000 fr.) and four large private banks 
were nationalized, and commercial credit 
came under government supervision. 

TOPOGRAPHY. With a maximum length of 
about 600 miles and a width of 550 miles, 
France is second in size to Russia among 
Europe’s nations. Its coastline is about 
1,950 miles. In the Alps near the Italian 
and Swiss borders is France’s highest point 
—Mont Blanc, 15,781 feet. The forest- 
covered Vosges Mountains are in the north- 
east and the Pyrenees are along the Span- 
ish border. Except for extreme northern 
France, which is part of the Flanders plain, 
the country may be described as four 
river basins and a plateau. Three of the 
streams flow west—the Seine into the 
English Channel, the Loire into the At- 
lantic, and the Garonne into the Bay of 


percent, Algeria 10.2, Britain 5.8; 


COMMUNICATIONS. The French merchant 

marine in 1939 had 11,282 ships and a gross _ 
tonnage of 2,952,975. World War II losses 
amounted to 1,814,000 tons; the deadweight 
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Biscay. The Rhone flows south into the 
Mediterranean. For about a hundred miles, 
the Rhine is France’s eastern border. West 
of the Rhéne and northeast of the Garonne 
lies the Central Plateau, covering about 15 
percent of France’s area, and rising to a 
Maximum elevation of 6,188 feet. In the 
Mediterranean, 115 miles east-southeast of 
Nice, is Corsica, the island of Napoleon’s 
birth, with an area of 3,367 square miles. 
MINERALS. French coalfields, most ex- 
tensive in the northeast, ordinarily supply 
about 70 percent of domestic needs. Lor- 
raine, Anjou and Normandy have valuable 
iron ore deposits. Provence has bauxite. 
Alsace has potash and oil. Limousin has 
Kaolin, zinc, lead and tar. 


MINERALS, 1938 and 1946 
(in metric tons) 


Mineral 1938 1946 
Coal 46,502,000 47,205,600* 
Iron ore 33,062,400 16,214,400 
Bauxite 684,960 451,860 
Lead ore 5,736 11,664 
Potash salts 3,310,800 3,286,572 

*Approximate, 


FORESTS AND FISHERIES. France, with 
Over 26,000,000 wooded acres, produces well 
Over $100,000,000 worth of forest products 
in a normal year, including resin, turpen- 
tine, timber and nuts. The annual fish 
catch is normally second only to that of 
Britain among the nations of Europe. Cod 
and sardines are usually the biggest items; 
others are coalfish, herring, whiting, mack- 
erel, tunny, lobster, rays, flounder, sole. 
CLIMATE. France’s climate is temperate 
but varies from long cold winters and hot 
summers in the northeast, to the sub- 
tropical temperature of the Mediterranean 
coast with very mild winters. With no high 
western elevations to block moisture-laden 
winds from the Atlantic, all France has 
adequate rainfall of 20 to 30 inches a year. 
The mean annual temperature at Paris is 
50.5° (36.5° in January and 65.5° in July). 
The rainiest months are June and October, 
with February usually the driest. 


Andorra 


This 191-square mile autonomous and 
semi-independent state on the Franco- 
Spanish border has been under the joint 
suzerainty of the French State and the 
Spanish bishops of Urgel since 1278. It is a 
cluster of mountain valleys inhabited by 
about 5,200 stubborn and traditionally in- 
dependent people whose principal pursuit 
is the tending of flocks. Catalan is the 
language spoken, and both French and 
Spanish currency are in use. Andorra is 
governed by a Council General of 24 mem- 
bers, elected for four years by the heads of 
families. A First Syndic, chosen by the 
Council, constitutes the supreme executive 
authority, 


French Colonial Empire 
AFRICA 


Algeria (Colony) 
(L'Algérie) 


Governor General: Yves Chataigneau. 

Principal cities (census 1936): Algiers, 252,321 
(capital); Oran, 194,746 (seaport); Constantine, 
106,830 (trading center); Béne, 83,275 (seaport; 
Phosphates). 

Monetary unit: French franc. 

Languages: Arabic, French. 

Religions: Mohammedan 
Catholic, Jewish. 


(natives), Roman 


HISTORY. Algeria, more than three times 
the size of Texas and situated on the 
northern pulge of Africa, was of great 
strategic importance during World War II. 
After U. S. and British troops occupied it 
following the landings of Nov. 8, 1942, it 
became the headquarters of the provisional © 
French government of General Charles de 
Gaulle until the summer of 1944, For many 
months during that period it was the 
headquarters of the Allied Expeditionary 
Force. 


Algeria became a Roman colony after the 
fall of Carthage in 146 B.c. and was overrun 
by the Arabs in the 7th, 11th and 12th 
centuries. In the 13th century it became 
one of the three kingdoms founded on the 
ruins of the old Almohade Empire. Fol- 
lowing a brief Spanish occupation, it went 
under Turkish suzerainty in 1518. For 300 
years thereafter Algiers was the head- 
quarters of the notorious Barbary pirates 
who preyed on Mediterranean shipping. 
The French ended Turkish rule by taking 
Algiers in 1830, but it was not until 1847 
that they were able to suppress a holy war 
instigated in 1889 by Abd-el-Kader. 


French policy for a time vacillated be- 
tween complete assimilation of Algeria as 
part of France, and a decentralized ad- 
ministration under a governor general. In 
1896 the idea of assimilation was aband- 
oned for a number of years. After France 
fell in 1940, Algerian government officials 
were loyal to Vichy, but their control was 
ended by the Allied invasion of the African 
coast in 1942. 


Arab Nationalist demands for greater 
autonomy have been intensified recently; 
a statute approved in 1946 but not yet 
effective provides for a highly decentralized 
government with a locally elected assembly. 


GOVERNMENT. In effect, Algeria is part of 
France. It is represented in the National 
Assembly by 15 deputies, and it is one of 
the ten military districts of France, with 
both French and natives subject to mili- 
tary service. The governor general is re- 
sponsible to the Interior, rather than 
Colonial, Ministry in the French Cabinet. 


“was made compul- 
946. There is a university at Al- 
giers, with faculties of science, arts, law, 
medicine and pharmacy. 


4 Approximately 86 percent of the popula- 
tion is native, 12 percent French and 2 
percent other European. The native popu- 
lation is Berber, with Arab admixture 
physically assimilated. 


The area under cultivation is about 25,- 
000,000 acres, more than 20 percent of 
which is owned by European farmers, 
chiefly in the fertile coastlands. The 
principal crops are wheat, barley and oats. 
Algeria is a leading wine producer, with 
almost 4 percent of the cultivated area 
devoted to vines. Both 1945 and 1946 were 
disastrous years for wine production. Out- 
put in the latter year, 237,000,000 gallons, 
was less than 50 percent of normal. Olive 
trees are widespread; the average annual 
yield of oil is about 2,500,000 gallons. To- 
bacco, corn, vegetables, flax, silk, figs and 
dates are also produced. Much of the area 
is more adapted to grazing than to agricul- 
ture. 


European industries include those de- 
pendent on crops, such as distilling and 
oil and flour milling, as well as the making 
of leather, tobacco and matches. There are 
also small native industries, particularly 
the traditional carpet weaving. 


Exports in 1938 (latest data available in 
1947) totaled $162,290,000, of which 83.5 
percent went to France. Imports were $143,- 
766,000, of which 75.1 percent came from 
France. Wines comprised 50.6 percent of the 
exports (441,356,000 gallons, almost all to 
France). Others were fruits, iron ore, meal 
and olive oil. The chief imports were cotton 
cloth, sugar, machinery, metal manufac- 
tures and vehicles. 


Algeria has 2,734 miles of railway. A 
central line runs from the Moroccan to the 
Tunisian frontier with branches north to 
all the ports and south into the Southern 
Territories. There is an excellent network 
of roads of more than 30,000 miles, and 
motor transport is well developed, includ- 
ing regular passenger and freight lines 
across the Sahara. Only French ships may 
normally trade between France and Algeria, 


Revenue in 1946 was estimated at 14,269,- 
147,449 fr. and expenditures at 14,258,906,- 
954 fr. 

Algeria is a leading producer of phos- 
phates (1944: 242,893 tons). Iron ore of 
good quality is found near the Tunisian 
frontier and on the Oran coast. Zinc, lead 
and salt are also important minerals; and 
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fronts on the Mediterranean for mor 
700 miles. Northern Algeria extends’ ‘inl (hi 
for 185 to more than 200 miles. Sou ce 
it is the big, economically unimportan 


Southern Territories. 


of Algeria is a plateau between 2, eae 
5,250 feet above sea level. The region be x 
tween the Sahara and the Mediterran an 
reaches a high point of 7,641 feet. 1 ea 


Most of the streams are periodic 
the rains. The Chélif is the principal river, 
over 435 miles long. On the Saharan slope 
the oases or the hot sands absorb t 
streams as soon as they leave the mountain | 
ridges. be 

Rainfall averages 20 to 40 inches on the 
coast, and decreases to virtually none in 
the Sahara. On the coast, temperatures 
average about 52° in winter, 77° in summer. 
Inland, the winter average is about 40° 
and summer about 81°, although the Sa- 
hara summer average is from 95° to 105°. 


Under United Nations trusteeship. 
Capital: Yaoundé (pop. 1944: 18,754). 
High Commissioner: René Hofther. 


(1944): 
(71% to Britain); imports, 
from Britain, 22% from U. S.) 


Chief exports: cacao, palm kernels and oil, 
coffee. ie 


Agricultural products: sweet potatoes, millet, ; 
cacao, bananas, palm kernels and oil. E 


Minerals: diamonds, gold, tin. 
Forest product: timber. 


exports, $7,261,000 


$6,199,000 (50% 
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CAMEROUN (FRENCH CAMEROONS) —Status: ‘ 
Foreign trade F 
5 


Cameroun is bounded principally by 
French Equatorial Africa, except for the 
Atlantic Ocean on the west, the British 
Cameroons mandate on the northwest, and 
Rio Muni on part of its southern boundary. 
In 1884 the Cameroons became a German 
colony (Kamerun), and after the conclu- 
sion of World War I the region was divided 
as a League mandate between Britain and 
France, four-fifths of the area going to 
France. The new U.N. trusteeship area has 
political and financial autonomy under a 
French High Commissioner, responsible to 
the French government and to the ad- 
ministrative council of French Equatorial 
Africa. Cameroun joined the Free French 
movement in 1940. The chief port and 
commercial center is Douala (pop. 1944: 
36,040); the administrative center, Yao- 
undé, is located on the central plateau. 


The climate is tropical and unhealthful 
for Europeans; not even in the cool months 
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small, largely arid and sparsely populated — 
region is important chiefly because of the 
port of Djibouti, the main artery of 
Ethiopia’s trade via the Djibouti-Addis 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL 
Colony. _ 


__ Governor General: (Vacant). 
Capital: Brazzaville (pop. 24,941). 


AFRICA—Status: 


: $15,292,800 
(27% to U. S., 18% to Britain); imports, $15,- 
_ 147,000 (30% from Britain, 23% from U. S.). 

: Chief exports: gold, wood, cotton, wool, palm 
kernels and oil. 


2h eine products: cotton (1945: 45,000 
' 


Foreign trade (1944): exports, 


tons wool, palm kernels and oil, coffee. 
Minerals: gold (1944: 2,561 kg.), zine ore. 
- Forest products: timber, rubber, copal gum, 


wax. 


The colony lies in west central Africa, 
bordered on the west by the Atlantic, 
Cameroun, Nigeria and French West 
Africa; on the north by Libya; on the east 
by Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; and on the 
southeast and south by Belgian Congo. 
The coast, an early slaving center, was first 
settled by the French in 1839; French 
hegemony was subsequently extended by 
exploration and conquest of the native 
tribes. The territory declared for Free 
France following the armistice of June, 
1940, and Brazzaville became capital of 
De Gaulle’s Free French movement. 


The governor general, responsible to the 
Minister of Colonies in the French Cabinet, 
administers the whole area as an adminis- 
trative unit with the aid of an administra- 
tive council; each of the four territorial 
regions (Gabon [Gabun], Middle Congo, 
Ubangi-Shari, Chad) has a governor re- 
sponsible to him. There were, in 1944, 
6,923 Europeans; most of the Africans are 
Negroes, There are Arab and Fulani settle- 
ments in the Chad region, and several 
Moslem sultanates. Natural resources, both 
forest and mineral, are vast but relatively 
unexploited. The country’s economic life 
depends primarily on the forest products. 
Timber exports from an estimated 300,000 
square miles of forest were 440,000 tons in 
1937, and postwar exports are expected to 
exceed that figure. The colony is capable 
of exporting large quantities of hard 
okoumé wood, either in logs or in veneer 
form. 


The climate is tropical—hot and humid 
—and the average temperature is about 80° 
(78° at Brazzaville), varying only slightly 
throughout the year. Rainfall averages 
about 60 inches annually, with no marked 
wet or dry seasons. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Djibouti (population 20,000). 
Governor: Paul H. Siriex. 

Chief exports: coffee, hides, salt. 
Mineral: salt. 


Ababa railway. The colony is administered — 
by a governor, responsible to the French 
government and assisted by an advisory 
council. It adhered to the Free French 
movement by an agreement initiated in 
December, 1942. In 1944 there were 629 
Europeans. 


French West Africa (Colony) 
(L'Afrique Occidentale Frangaise) 


Governor General: René Barthés. 


Principal cities (est. 1943): Dakar, 
(capital, chief port); St. Louis, 43,200. 


Monetary unit: French franc. 
Languages: French, colonial tongues. 
Religions: Mohammedan, Pagan. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. The St. 
Louis Colony, founded in 1626 at the mouth 
of the Sénégal River, was probably the first 
permanent white settlement in French 
West Africa in which the French estab- 
lished themselves, largely for the purpose 
of pursuing the slave trade. Little progress 
inland was made until after 1854, when a 
scheme was conceived to link the upper 
Sénégal with the upper Niger. After 1876 
the coast settlements were extended stead- 
ily into the interior through a series of 
missionary and economic campaigns. In 
1895 the colony of French West Africa was 
formed under one governor general by the 
unification of its various components. 


The governor general of the colony is 
appointed by the French government and 
is assisted by a legislative council. Gover- 
nors responsible to him administer the 
eight constituent colonies—Sénégal, French 
Guinea, the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Dakar, 
French Sudan, Mauritania and Niger. Each 
of these has considerable autonomy, with 
the central colonial government supervis- 
ing services common to all. The area is 
represented in the French National As- 
sembly. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Attendance at elementary schools in 1945 
was approximately 75,000, including 1,100 
European children. There were 15 higher 
primary schools with 2,450 students, and 
three secondary schools, with 700 students. 
Private schools enrolled approximately 31,- 
000. 


No racial unity exists in French West 


98,700 


pop 
ximately 


have remained spirit worshippers. 


Agriculture has expanded rapidly in 
recent years. Millet, rice and maize are the 
principal food crops, and vegetable oils are 
a leading commercial product. Groundnuts 
are cultivated in Sénégal, and palm kernels 
and oil are produced in Dahomey and the 
Ivory Coast. Other products are coffee, cot- 
ton, cacao and bananas. Stock raising is 
important in French Sudan and Mauri- 
tania, relatively dry districts in the north- 
ern part of the colony. Manufacturing is 
undeveloped except for small native in- 
dustries. 


Imports in 1946 totaled 5,990,770,000 fr., 
including cotton cloth, metal products, 
vehicles, machinery, beverages, foodstuffs 
and petroleum. Sénégal and the Ivory 
Coast account for over half the exports, 
which totaled 4,120,592,000 fr. in 1946 and 
included groundnuts, coffee, bananas, cot- 
ton, cacao, palm kernels and vegetable oil. 


The middle Niger and lower Sénégal Riv- 
ers are navigable, but French West Africa’s 
railways (1945: 2,700 mi.) are more im- 
portant as interior communications. Dakar, 
with the best harbor on the west African 
coast, is the principal port and also an 
important stop on international air routes 
between South America and Europe. There 
are several other good ports. 


The estimated budget for 1946 balanced 
at 6,157,000,000 fr., about a third of which 
was the total local budget of the eight 
component colonies. 


Gold, found in alluvial deposits in Séné- 
gal and in veins in the Ivory Coast, is the 
only important mineral. Timber and pre- 
cious woods are important, especially in 
the Ivory Coast. Forest products include 
timber, mahogany logs, gum arabic, shea 
butter (a solid, white fat obtained from 
the seeds of the shea tree) and nuts, kapok 
and beeswax. Some rubber is exported. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The colony, 
comprising a sixth of Africa, is half as big 
as Europe; it is generally a plateau broken 
by two mountain ranges. The Futa Jallon, 
from 2,300 to 4,900 feet in elevation, paral- 
lels the coast for about 430 miles, and 
Mount Nimba, on the Liberian border, rises 
5,250 feet. There are also mountainous re- 
gions in the Sahara districts to the north. 
The Niger, 2,600 miles long, is the principal 
river. 

The central and northern parts of the 
colony have two seasons, rainy and dry. In 
the southernmost regions there are two 


Tainy seasons, separated by a short dry 


season. Average annual rainfall at St. Louis 


daily variation of about 20°. 


MADAGASCAR AND DEPENDENCIES—Status: 
Colony. 


Capital: Tananarive (Antananarivo) (est. pop. 
1946: 170,000). / 


Governor General: Marcel de Coppet. 


Foreign trade (1946): exports, 
(58% to France, 19% to U. S.); imports, $31,- 
023,000 (30% from France, 23% from U. S.). 
Chief exports: vanilla 21%, coffee 15%, meat, 
honey, manioc. 


Agricultural products (1945): rice (770,000 


metric tons), coffee (28,000 tons), sugar cane 


(230,000 tons), vanilla (653 tons), manioc, ba- 
hanas, corn, coconuts, sweet potatoes. 


Minerals: gold, graphite (1946 exports: 8,875 
metric tons), mica, phosphates. 


Forest products: gum, medicinal plants, rubber, 
tannins, dyewoods. 


Madagascar, lying off the southeast coast 
of Africa, is the fourth largest island a 
the world, with a length of 995 miles and 
an average width of 250 miles. It remained 
independent under native rulers until 
1885, when it came under French protec- 
tion. French troops conquered the island 
in 1895 and it became a French colony 


the following year. The last native ruler, — 


Queen Ranayalona III, was exiled. 


British troops landed on the island May 
5, 1942, during World War II, and an 
armistice with Vichy French forces was 
signed November 5, 1942. The island is 
administered by a governor general re- 
sponsible to the minister of colonies in 
Paris, assisted by a recently created Gen- 
eral Assembly. Native nationalist outbreaks 
occurred in 1947, and French troops main- 
tained order with difficulty. 


The chief occupations are cattle raising 
(1948: 6,000,000 cattle) and agriculture; 
there are several food-processing and tex- 
tile plants. The chief port is Tamatave on 
the east coast; the capital, Tananarive, is 
located on the central plateau. In 1941 
there were 52,383 French and other non- 
native residents, including Hindus, Arabs 
and other Asiatics. The natives, collectively 
known as Malagasy, are divided into several 
tribes. Outlying dependencies include the 
islands of Europa, Juan da Nova, Bassas 
da India and Glorieuses. 

The Comoro Islands, formerly a depend- 
ency, were formed as an autonomous terri- 
tory in 1946, under the direct administra- 
tion of the colonial ministry in Paris. 

The climate of Madagascar is generally 
tropical, with a warm and wet season from 
November to April and a cool, dry season 
the rest of the year. Temperatures vary 
between 55.5° and 95° (at Tamatave, 80° in 
February, 68° in July). 


is 16.7 inches; at Dakar, 20.2 inches. Tem- _ 
peratures on the west coast average about 
70° in winter and 82° in summer, with ~ 
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Morocco (Protectorate) 
(Maroc) 


Area: 161,459 square miles. (French 153,870; 
Spanish 7,589). 

Population: French Morocco 8,597,551 (1944); 
Spanish Morocco 991,954 (1940). 

Sultan: Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef. 

French Resident General: Alphonse Juin. 

Spanish High Commissioner: Juan Varela. 

Principal cities (est. 1944): Casablanca, 524,- 
985 (chief seaport); Marrakech, 230,835 (trad- 
ing center); Fez, 222,748 (commercial center); 
Rabat, 154,839 (French administrative center). 

Monetary units: French franc, Spanish peseta. 

Languages: Arabic, French, Spanish. 

Religions: Chiefly Mohammedan. 


HISTORY. Morocco, about the size of 
California, is just south of Spain across 
the Strait of Gibraltar and looks out on 
the Atlantic from the northwest shoulder 
of Africa. It was once the home of the 
Berbers, who helped the Arabs invade 
Spain in a.p. 711 and then revolted against 
them and gradually won control of large 
areas of Spain for a time after 739. 

The country was ruled successively by 
various native dynasties and maintained 
regular commercial relations with Europe, 
even during the 17th and 18th centuries 
when it was the headquarters of the fa- 
mous Salli pirates. In the 19th century, 
clashes with the French and Spanish be- 
came frequent. Finally, in 1904, France and 
Spain divided Morocco into zones of French 
and Spanish influence, and these were es- 
tablished as formal protectorates in 1912. 
In the same year a revolt at Fez was fol- 
lowed by the appointment of General 
(later Marshal) Louis Lyautey as governor 
general. His administration, lasting until 
1925 except for a brief period during 
World War I, was remarkable for its effi- 
ciency and far-sighted policies. 

Meanwhile, Morocco had become the ob- 
ject of big-power rivalry, which almost led 
to a European war in 1905 when Germany 
attempted to gain a foothold in the rich 
mineral country. By terms of the Algeciras 
Conference (1906), Morocco was inter- 
nationalized economically and France’s 
privileges were limited. War again seemed 
imminent in 1911, when Germany dis- 
patched a warship to Agadir in an evident 
attempt to intimidate France. Again the 
dispute was settled, however, and this time 
Germany recognized France’s right to es- 
tablish a protectorate over Morocco. 

The Tangier Statute, concluded by Brit- 
ain, France and Spain in 1923, created an 
international zone at the port of Tangier, 
permanently neutralized and demilitarized. 
In World War II Spain occupied the zone, 
ostensibly to insure order, but she had to 
withdraw in 1945, and the international 
rule was reestablished. 

The French zone in Morocco was under 
the Vichy government of France during 


part of World War II, but three days after — 
the Allied landing in North Africa in 1942 
it came under Allied control. 


GOVERNMENT. Morocco nominally is an 
absolute monarchy under a sultan, but 
actually the French resident general at 
Rabat and the Spanish high commissioner 
at Tetuan direct Moroccan policies to a 
large extent. The sultan lives in the French 
zone, and delegates authority to represen- 
tatives in the Spanish zone and Tangier. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Most of the natives are illiterate; some get 
rudimentary education in Koranic schools 
or state-maintained institutions. Education 
is provided in both zones for Europeans. 


The natives are Berbers, roughly divided 
by customs and way of life into three 
groups—the Riff group along the coast, the 
central or Berber group in the mid-Atlas 
Mountains, and the southern or Chleuh in 
the high Atlas and the Sus. There is a 
large Jewish population. Most of the Euro- 
peans live in the cities. 


Morocco is essentially agricultural. In the 
French zone, about 25,000,000 acres are 
cultivated, with 1945 production of wheat 
coming to 170,000 long tons; of barley, 
230,000 tons. Corn, beans, peas, hemp, 
sorghum, citrus fruit and dates also are 
raised. The olive oil yield in 1948 was 8,000 
tons. In 1943 the native stock raisers kept 
13,000,000 sheep and 2,800,000 cattle. 


In the Spanish zone, agriculture is largely 
undeveloped, but it has potential impor- 
tance. In 1943, 154,739 tons of barley were 
produced; wheat, maize and sorghum crops 
were also important. 


Manufacturing industries introduced by 
Europeans, mostly small, produce chemi- 
cals, flour, leather, stone and textiles. 
Native industries include carpet weaving 
and the making of Turkish slippers. 


Exports from the French zone in 1944 
totaled 2,700,000,000 fr., and imports 3,600,- 
000,000 fr. Chief exports are phosphates, 
wheat, fish, wool and eggs. Imports in- 
clude sugar, mineral oil, cotton and rayon 
cloth and machinery. Exports from the 
Spanish zone in 1944 totaled about $9,834,- 
700, and imports $45,054,200. A large pro- 
portion of the trade is carried on with 
Spain. Major exports are cattle, eggs and 
iron ore; imports include flour, sugar, tea, 
wine and textiles. 


Railroads in 1946 totaled 860 miles of 
standard gauge in the French zone and 73 
in the Spanish zone. Highway mileage in 
1940 was approximately 5,000 in the French 
zone, about 600 in the Spanish zone and 
65 in Tangier. Casablanca, which handles 
80 percent of the French zone trade, has 
perhaps the world’s largest artificial port. 


The importance of Tangier, once Mo- 
rocco’s first port, has declined under the 
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international regime, and its harbor works 
are obsolete. 


Revenues in the French zone in 1944 were 
estimated at 2,604,982,000 fr.; expenditures 
at 2,604,658,000 fr. The budget for the 
Spanish zone in 1938 balanced at 111,785,- 
245 pesetas. The 1946 budget of the inter- 
national administration at Tangier pro- 
vided for receipts of 360,000,000 fr. and ex- 
penditures of 351,000,000 fr. Custom re- 
ceipts provide most of the revenue. 


Exploitation of French Morocco’s almost 
inexhaustible deposits of phosphate is a 
state monopoly and produced a total of 
2,783,636 metric tons in 1946. Other major 
minerals are coal, cobalt, iron ore, man- 
ganese ore, molybdenum, tin, zinc and lead. 
Iron ore (1945: 830,000 tons) is the chief 
mineral of the Spanish zone; others are 
antimony and manganese. 


Cork, gums and tannins are the principal 
forest products in the French zone, mostly 
from the northern Atlas slopes; in the 
Spanish zone, cork, wax and charcoal are 
leading products. Waters off both coasts are 
rich fisheries. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. On the At- 
lantic coast, there is a fertile plain; the 
Mediterranean coast is mountainous, mak- 
ing most of the Spanish zone a rugged area. 
The Atlas Mountains, running northeast- 
ward from the southern part of the coun- 
try to the Algerian frontier, average 11,000 
feet in elevation. 


Morocco’s climate is essentially Mediter- 
ranean, modified by the Atlantic. On the 
Atlantic coast the temperatures are rela- 
tively cool (at Mogador, 61.5° in January 
and 72.3° in August). Inland the climate 
is more continental, with colder winters 
and hotter summers (at Fez, 50° in January 
and 80.6° in August). The rainy season is 
in October-November and April-May. Snow 
falls at altitudes above 3,000 feet. 


REUNION (Bourbon)—Status: Département of 
Metropolitan France. 

Capital: St. Denis (pop. 1941: 32,637). 

Prefect: Paul Demange. 

Foreign trade (1945): exports, 458,729,000 fr.; 
imports, 275,282,000 fr. Chief exports: sugar, es- 
sential oils (geranium oil, oil of vetiver, oil of 
ilang-ilang). 

Agricultural products: sugar, vanilla, coffee, 
maize. 


Discovered by Portuguese navigators in 
the 16th century, the island, then unin- 
habited, was taken as a French possession 
in 1638. It is located about 450 miles east 
of Madagascar, in the Indian Ocean. 


There is no indigenous population. About 
three-quarters of the inhabitants are of 
European origin; the remainder are Creoles, 
mulattoes, Negroes, Indians and other 
Asiatics. Tropical cyclones of hurricane va- 
riety are frequent during the change of 
seasons; one of the most recent (Jan., 1945) 
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caused damage of over $1,000,000. Occa- 
sionally a raz de marée (tidal Wave) does 
great damage. Sugar-cane cultivation and 
the production of rum are the principal 
occupations. 


f kOe O-—Statess Under United Nations Trustee- 
ip. 
Capital: Lomé (pop. 1945: 27,928). 
Commissioner: Jean Noutary. 


Chief exports: cacao, palm kernels, corn, cot= 
ton, copra. 
_Agricultural products: cacao, palm kernels and 
oil, cotton, copra, coffee. 
Mineral: iron ore. 
Forest products: dye woods, oil palms. 


Togo, a part of the former Slave Coast, 
lies between the British Gold Coast colony 
and French West Africa. Established as a 
German colony in 1884, the area was di- 
vided as a League mandate by France and 
Britain at the end of World War I, with 
France obtaining two-thirds of the total 
area. It was placed under U. N. trusteeship 
in Dec., 1946, 


Togo is administered by a commissioner 
responsible to the French government, as- 
sisted by an economic and financial council 
composed of Officials, merchants and nine , 
elected native delegates. Agriculture and 
grazing are the chief industries. In 1945, 
there were 638 Europeans. The coastline, 
only 32 miles long, is low, sandy and with- 
out harbors, 

The coastland climate is hot, humid and 
unhealthful, with wet seasons lasting from 
March to June and from September to No- 
vember. 


Tunisia (Protectorate) 


Ruler (Bey): Sidi Mohammed al-Amin. 

French Resident General: Jean Mons. 

Prime Minister: Mustapha Saak. 

Principal cities (census 1936): Tunis, 219,578 
(capital); Sfax, 43,333 (phosphate port); Bi- 
zerte, 28,468 (seaport and naval base); Sousse, 
28,465 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: French franc. 

Languages: Arabic, French, Italian. 

Religion: Predominantly Mohammedan. 


HISTORY. Tunisia was settled by the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians in ancient 
times. Except for an interval of Vandal 
conquest in A.D. 439-533, it was part of the 
Roman Empire until the Arab conquest of 
648-69. Then it was ruled by various Arab 
and Berber dynasties until the Turks took 
it in 1570-74. The founder of the present 
dynasty, Hussein ben’Ali, was proclaimed 
sovereign by the occupation troops in 1705 
and later succeeded in making the Office 
hereditary, although subject to nominal 
Turkish sovereignty. 

Throughout much of its history, Tunisia 
was essentially a pirate state, preying on 
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- Following the Allied landings in North 
Africa in 1942, Tunisia became a battle- 
ground with the Axis forces pinched hbe- 
tween the British 8th Army advancing 
from Libya and the U. S., British and 
_ French forces from Algeria. The Axis units 
surrendered in May, 1943, and Tunisia was 
turned over to the De Gaulle government. 
On May 15, 1943, the reigning Bey, Sidi 
‘Mohammed al-Mounsaf, was removed and 
_ replaced by his cousin, the present ruler. 
- Fanned by Arab nationalist agitation 
elsewhere, the Tunisian nationalist party, 
Destour, although banned by the French, 
intensified its activity in 1946-47. Its aim 
‘Was the complete independence of Tunisia 
and its adherence to the Arab League. 
- GOVERNMENT. Although the Bey is theo- 
- retically sovereign, a French resident gen- 
eral actually controls all military and civil 
affairs, assisted by a cabinet. Local adminis- 
tration is conducted by native officials 
- under the close supervision of the French. 
- The Southern Territory is subject to mili- 
tary administration. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In 1937 (latest data available in 1947), 
Tunisia’s 492 public and 35 private schools 
had 96,520 pupils, about a third of them 
French and Italian. The Great Mosque at 
Tunis is a Moslem University, and there 
are 1,332 Moslem private schools. 

Tunisia’s population (by the 1936 census 
it was 89.6 percent Arab and Bedouin, 5.4 
percent French, 4.6 percent Italian and .4 
percent other) is concentrated in the cities 
and on the coast. There are about 100,000 
nomads, 

Agriculture is the chief industry. Over a 
quarter of the arable land is in wheat. 
Other important crops are barley, oats, 
corn, sorghum, beans and peas. Average 
annual wine production is about 38,000,000 
gallons (1946: 14,494,540). Average olive oil 
production is about 50,000 short tons an- 
nually. The Cape Bon region is largely de- 
voted to citrus fruits, the southern oases to 
dates. Tunisia exports ordinarily more than 
50,000 sheep and 4,000 tons of wool a year. 

Leading industries include flour milling, 
oil refining, lead smelting and distilling. 
Native industries flourish, including the 
spinning and weaving of wool, and the 
making of pottery and leather goods. 

Tunisia, Algeria and France are under a 
single customs union for a number of 
products. Exports in 1946 were valued at 
4,034,819,000 fr., of which 58 percent went 

to France. They included olive oil, wine, 
wheat, phosphates, iron ore, lead and 


The leading items were cotton 
chinery, metal products, autos, ric 
and coal. : ( 


There were 4,800 miles of roads and 1,310 
miles of railway in 1938. Tunis, Bizerte, — 
Sousse and Sfax are the principal ports. 


Ordinary revenue for 1946 was estimated — 
at 4,201,760,000 fr., and expenditures about 
the same. There was an extraordinary bud- 
get balanced at 6,475,420,000 fr. for pub- 
lic works, education and agricultural re- 
search. State monopolies,” including to- 
bacco, provide about 25 percent of the 
revenue and indirect taxes about half. 


Tunisia’s extremely rich deposits of 
phosphates are mined principally in the 
Gafsa and Kef regions. Production in 1946 
was approximately 1,540,000 short tons. Its 
iron ore is of good quality. Other minerals 
are lead, zinc, mercury, manganese, cop- 
per, salt and poor-grade lignite. 


Products derived from Tunisia’s 2,500,000 

acres of forests include lumber, mine props 
and cork. Alfa—127,000 tons in 1938 but 
only 6,000 tons in 1945—is exported, mainly 
to England, for the making of paper pulp. 
About 15,000 Tunisians work at fishing. An- 
nual sponge production averages 125,000 
tons. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Tunisia, at 
the northernmost bulge of Africa, thrusts 
out toward Sicily to mark the division be- 
tween the eastern and western Mediter- 
ranean. It is mountainous in the north, 
covered by plains in the east, and projects 
southward to the Sahara area. Its principal 
river, the Medjerda, in the north, is 228 
miles long. The climate is Mediterranean 
with mean temperature extremes at Tunis 
of 52.7° and 79.2°, Annual rainfall ranges 
from 24 inches in the north to less than 
five inches in the south, 
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FRENCH GUIANA (including ININI)—Status: 
Département of Metropolitan France. 

Capital: Cayenne (population 11,704). 

Prefect: Robert Vignon. 

Foreign trade (1945): exports, 45,400,000 fr.; 
imports, 126,800,000 fr. 

Agricultural products: 
manioc, rice, sugar cane. 

Mineral: gold (1946: 19,749 oz.). 


bananas, cacao, corn, 


French Guiana, lying north of Brazil and 
east of Surinam (Dutch Guiana) on the 
northeast coast of South America, was first 
settled in 1626. Penal settlements, embrac- 
ing the area around the mouth of the 
Maroni River and the Iles du Salut (in- 
cluding Devil’s Island), were founded in 
1852. During World War II the colony at 
first adhered to the Vichy government, but 
the Free French took over in. March, 1943. 
The large and scantily populated territory 
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st entirely by water, conditions are un- 
Sanitary and large quantities of foodstuffs 
must be imported. Gold is by far the chief 
export. : 

January temperatures average 79°, Sép- 
tember and October temperatures 82°, 
Rainfall is heavy. 


GUADELOUPE—Status: Département of Metro- 
politan France. 

Capital: Basse-Terre (population 13,638). 

Prefect: Jean Pougnet. 

Foreign trade (1946): exports, 1,495,000,000 
r.; imports, 1,115,000,000 fr. Chief exports: 
sugar, bananas, rum. 

Agricultural products (est. 1946): sugar (44,= 
800 metric tons), bananas (30,000 tons), coffee, 
cacao, manioc, tobacco, vanilla. 


Guadeloupe, lying in the West Indies 
about 300 miles southeast of Puerto Rico, 
was discovered by Columbus in 1493, 
French colonization began in 1635. It con- 
sists of two large islands, separated by a 
narrow arm of the sea, and several outly- 
ing smaller islands. Most of the population 
is Negro and mulatto. The largest city and 
chief port is Pointe-a-Pitre (population 
44,551). About half the cultivated area is 
devoted to sugar cane. The manufacturing 
of rum and spirits is the principal industry. 
Mean annual temperature is 78°. 


MARTINIQUE—Status: Département of Metro- 
politan France. 

Capital: Fort-de-France (pop. 1944: 64,525), 

Prefect: Pierre Trouillé. 

Foreign trade (1945): exports, 450,700,000 fr.; 
imports, 461,300,000 fr, Chief exports: sugar, 
rum, bananas. 

Agricultural products (1946): sugar (25,900 
short tons), bananas, pineapples, cacao, coffee. 

Manufactures: rum, sugar. 


Martinique, lying in the Lesser Antilles 
about 300 miles northeast of Venezuela, 
Was probably discovered by Columbus in 
1502 and was taken for France in 1635. 
Following the Franco-German armistice of 
1940 it had a semi-autonomous status un- 
der the High Commissioner, Admiral 
Georges Robert, until 1943, when he re- 
linquished his authority to the Free 
French. The colony, administered by a gov- 
ernor assisted by an elected council, is rep- 
resented in the French legislature. The 
population is mainly Negro and mulatto. 
Most of the arable land is devoted to sugar 
cultivation. Fort-de-France, the capital 
and chief commercial center, has an ex- 
cellent harbor. Mean annual temperature 
of the coast region is 80° (77° in January, 
83° in June). 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON—Status: Colony. 

Capital: St. Pierre. 

Administrator: René Marchand. 

Foreign trade (1945): exports, 49,900,000 fr.; 
imports, 44,500,000 fr. Chief exports: cod and 
ether fish products. 
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The sole remnant of th loni: 
slani 


were first occupied by the French in 1660, 


Their only importance arises from their 
proximity to the Grand Banks > 


ASIA ae 
FRENCH INDIA—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Pondichéry (pop. 1941: 53,101). 
Governor: Charles Baron. 
Chief exports: groundnuts, cotton textiles. 


Agricultural 


B u products: 
rice, onions. 


groundnuts, 


French India is a collective name for the 


scattered French possessions in India—on 


manioc, — 
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the Coromandel coast are Pondichéry, Kari- _ 


kal and Yanaon; on the Malabar coast, 


Mahé; and in Bengal, Chandernagor. The © 


chief possession is Pondichéry, founded by 
the French in 1674, The governor, respon- 
sible to the minister of colonies in Paris, 
is assisted by a representative assembly. 
More than 90 percent of the population of 
French India is Hindu. 


Indo-Chinese Union 


High Commissioner: Emile Bollaert, 

Principal cities (census 1936): Hanoi, 149,000 
(capital); Cholon, 145,000 (commercial center); 
Saigon, 111,000 (chief port; rice); Pnom Penh, 
103,000 (capital, Cambodia). 

Monetary unit: Piaster. 

Languages: Annamese, Cambodian, French. 

Religions: Buddhism, Christianity (4%). 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. The Indo- 
Chinese Union (French Indo-China), at 
the southeast corner of Asia, first met the 
West in the 16th century, when Portuguese 
traders and missionaries arrived. French 
influence dates from 1787, and in the 19th 
century France received preferential treat- 
ment for helping the emperor of Annam 
recover his throne, During the last half of 
the century, France gradually extended 
influence over the whole area as it exists 
today. 


After France fell in 1940, Vichy author- 
ized the entry of Japanese troops, and the 
country became one of the springboards 
for the Japanese campaign against Singa- 
pore. When, in March, 1945, the Japanese 
seized control of the whole country, 
Annam and Cambodia declared their inde- 
pendence, After the Japanese surrender, 
British and Chinese troops occupied Indo- 
China in the face of a growing national- 
ist movement, and restored order for the 
French authorities, who assumed control 
officially on March 4, 1946. 


Until the beginning of World War II, 
Indo-China was an administrative federa- 
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tion of one colony—Cochin-China; four 
protectorates — Annam, Tongking, Cam- 
bodia and Laos; and a special territory— 
Kwangchowan. These had various degrees 
of native rule, but the real administrator 
of each unit was the French chief resident. 


Early in 1945, France announced its 
intention of organizing the area into five 
states constituting a federal union, with 
the components enjoying limited self-gov- 
ernment under a French governor general. 
Under this plan, Cambodia received inter- 
nal autonomy on Jan. 6, 1946. The Repub- 
lic of Viét Nam—comprising Tongking and 
the northern part of Annam—was recog- 
nized on March 6, 1946, as a free state 
within the Indo-Chinese Union and the 
French Union. Viét Nam leaders, however, 
demanded cession of the rich rice area of 
Cochin-China as well as southern Annam, 
The French steadfastly refused to accede 
to this demand, and fighting broke out 
again on Dec. 19, 1946. 

On Dec. 23, French Premier Blum sent 
Major General Jacques-Philippe Leclerc to 
Saigon to effect a settlement. Ho Chi Minh, 
President of Viét Nam, declared that the 
fighting had been precipitated by a French 
ultimatum. By Feb. 7, the French forces 
admitted they had suffered 1,855 casualties, 
and Viét Nam admitted to 1,500. Emile 
Edouard Bollaert, a civilian, was appointed 
High Commissioner on March 5 to succeed 
Admiral Georges Thierry d’Argenlieu. On 
Sept. 10, the French made a final appeal 
to the Viét Namese to accept independence 
within the French Union, leaving France in 
control of defense and foreign policy. 
Fighting continued, with many reports of 
Ho Chi Minh’s death. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In 1939 there were 33 elementary and 6 
high schools for French children, with at- 
tendance of over 6,000. For natives there 
were 17,141 primary schools with 519,000 
students, 19 middle schools with 5,640 stu- 
dents, and 4 high schools with 550 stu- 
dents. Attendance at the 47 professional 
schools and at the University of Hanoi was 
mostly native. 

The Annamese, strongly influenced by 
contact with China, make up 80 percent of 
the Union’s population. Next in importance 
are the Cambodians, about 3,000,000 strong. 
There are several other racial groups, some 
very primitive. The Chinese, concentrated 
in the cities, are the merchant class and 
own 90 percent of the rice mills. Most of 
the population lives on plains near the sea. 

Rice, grown on five-sixths of the culti- 
vated land, employs and feeds most of the 
population, and is the leading export and 
chief source of wealth. Production, cen- 
tered in Cochin-China, averages up to 4,- 
500,000 tons annually. Other crops include 
sugar, copper, cotton, tobacco, tea, coffee, 
groundnuts, sweet potatoes and beans. 


The Union is largely an exporter of raw 
materials. Its factories are small and proc- 
ess goods for local consumption or agri- 
cultural and forest products for export. 
Most important are the rice and saw mills. 
There are also cotton and silk textile fac- 
tories, sugar refineries, match and paper 
factories. 

Exports in 1946 (excluding Annam and 
Tongking) were 10,817,111,000 fr. and im- 
ports, 4,942,121,000 fr. Chief exports were 
rubber (70%), rice and pepper. Industrial 
activity and trade continued to be ham- 
pered in 1947 by unsettled political condi- 
tions. 

Indo-China has several thousand miles 
of waterways, including the Mékong River, 
which is navigable for two-thirds of its 
course. In 1939 there were 2,093 miles of 
railways, 75 percent state-owned. An excel- 
lent highway system includes 5,563 miles 
of improved road, and 11,477 miles of local 
Toad. 

Mining is most developed in the north. 
Output in 1944 included: coal, 591,935 
tons; tin, 401 tons; tungsten, 110,230 lbs.; 
and zinc, 1,549 tons. Iron ore, gold, phos- 
phate, manganese, bauxite and lead are 
mined. 

Forests cover 76,570,000 acres of Indo- 

China, The high mountain ranges of the 
north supply valuable tropical hardwood, 
bamboo, lacs and vegetable oil. Laos has 
rich teak forests. Indo-China’s fishing in- 
dustry provides a major staple food to go 
with rice. Rubber exports (1946) were 136,- 
376 metric tons. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, Extending 
about a thousand miles from north to 
south, Indo-China has two great delta re- 
gions—the Mékong in the south and the 
Song Koi in the north. These are separated 
by the Annam Mountains, and to the west 
of them are the mountainous continental 
regions of Laos. The climate is monsoonal, 
with nearly all of the very heavy rainfall 
between May and October; April and May 
are the hottest months (86° to 93.2°). Laos, 
in the interior, is cooler and drier than 
most of Indo-China. 


OCEANIA 


FRENCH PACIFIC SETTLEMENTS—Status: 


Colony. 
Governor: Pierre Maestracci. 
Per ge Papeete, on Tchiti (pop. 1941: 11,- 


a Foreign trade (1945): exports, 185,392,000 fr.; 
imports, 196,493,000 fr. Chief exports: vanilla, 
phosphate, copra. 


Agricultural products: coconuts, sugar, vanilla, 
tobacco. 


Mineral: phosphate. 


The term French Pacific Settlements is 
applied to the scattered French possessions 
in the eastern Pacific—Mangareva (Gam- 
bier), Makatea, Marquesas Islands, Rapa, 
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_ Rurutu, Rimatara, Society Islands, Tua- 
motu Archipelago, Tubuai and Raivavae— 
which were organized into a single colony 
in 1903. The appointed governor is assisted 
by an administrative council. The principal 
and most populous island—Tahiti, in the 
Society group (pop. 1941: 23,133)—was 
claimed as French in 1768. Plebiscites con- 
ducted in September, 1940, gave support 
to the Free French movement of Gen. de 
Gaulle. The natives are mostly Polynesians. 
The climate of Tahiti is hot and humid, 
but not unhealthful. There is no clear di- 
vision of seasons. 


NEW CALEDONIA AND  DEPENDENCIES— 
Status: Colony. 

Capital: Nouméa (population 11,108). 

Governor: Georges Parisot (also French Com= 
missioner General in the Pacific). 

Foreign trade (1944): exports, 227,000,000 fr.; 
imports, 405,000,000 fr. Chief exports: nickel, 
chrome ore, coffee, copra, shells. 


Agricultural products: coffee, copra, corn, 
cotton, manioc, rice, tobacco. 

Minerals: nickel, chromite. 

Sea product: mother-of-pearl. 

New Caledonia (6,533 sq. mi.), lying 


about 1,070 miles northeast of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, was discovered by Captain James 
Cook in 1774 and annexed by France in 
1853. The government, in the hands of an 
appointed governor and an elective council, 
also administers the Isle of Pines, the 
Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty Islands, the 
Chesterfield Islands, Walpole, the Huon 
Islands, Futuna and Alofi, with a total 
area of 1,121 square miles. The colony— 
taken over in the summer of 1940 by the 
Free French after a bloodless revolution— 
is one of the richest of the Pacific islands 
in mineral resources, particularly nickel 
and chrome ore. The natives are Melane- 
sians; about one-third of the population is 
white. A French penal colony was estab- 
lished in the 19th century. Average tem- 
perature on New Caledonia varies between 
65° and 72°. 


NEW HEBRIDES—Status: Anglo-French con- 
dominium. 

Capital: Vila (population 1,200). 

Foreign trade (1941): exports, £107,688; im- 
ports, £88,800. Chief exports: copra, cacao. 

Agricultural products: coconuts, cacao, coffee, 


Sea products: trochus and burghaus shell. 


The New Hebrides, under joint Anglo- 
French administration since 1914, lie 
northeast of New Caledonia. The islands, 
about 40 in number, joined the Free 
French movement after a plebiscite in July, 
1940. Most of the natives are Melanesians 
of mixed blood; there were 212 British and 
792 French in 1944. The largest island is 
Espiritu Santo (875 sq. mi.). The French 
and British high commissioners in the Pa- 
cific are represented by resident commis- 


sioners, 
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Germany 


Area (est.): 143,243 square miles. 


Population (census 1946): 65,910,999 a 
dominantly German). ¢ a 


Density per square mile: 460.1. 


Allied Control Council: Gen. Lucius Clay 
(U. S. A.); Marshal Vassily D. Sokolovsky (U. S.- 
S. R.); Lt, Gen. Sir Brian H. Robertson (United 
Kingdom); General Joseph Koenig (France). 


Principal cities (census 1939): Berlin, 4,332,- 
242 (capital); Hamburg*, 1,682,220 (chief port); 
Munich}, 828,235 (Bavarian capital); Cologne*, 
768,426 (transportation center); Leipzig+, 701,- 
606 (trading, publishing center); Essen*, 659,871 
(steel works); Dresdent, 625,174 (railway cen- 
ter, Elbe port); Frankfurt on Main}, 546,649 
(manufacturing). 

Monetary unit: German mark. 

Language: German. 

Religions (1933): Protestant, 62.7%; Roman 
Catholic, 32.5%; Jewish, 0.7%; others, 4.1%. 


*British occupation zone. jU. S. zone. tSoviet zone. 


HISTORY. Germany, utterly defeated in 
World War II, was partitioned into four 
national zones, and although the Allies in 
1945 had declared their intention of treat- 
ing the country as an economic whole, 1947 
found a Germany still divided and in eco- 
nomic chaos. At the Moscow Conference 
(Mar. 10—Apr. 24, 1947) it was evident that 
the occupying powers were in disagreement 
on every fundamental issue concerning 
Germany—the character and extent of 
reparations, postwar boundaries, the draft- 
ing of a final treaty, the level of industrial 
production and the form which a central 
German government was to take. Perhaps 
the only bright part of this dismal picture 
was the Anglo-American agreement for eco- 
nomic merger of the U. S. and British 
zones which promised to bring some meas- 
ure of economic recovery. 


In the days of Julius Caesar the terri- 
tory that is now Germany was inhabited 
by barbarous tribes that came originally 
perhaps from Central Asia. One of these 
Germanic tribes, the Franks, attained su- 
premacy in western Europe under Charle- 
magne, who was crowned Holy Roman 
Emperor in A. D. 800. By the Treaty of Ver- 
dun (843), Charlemagne’s lands east of the 
Rhine were ceded to the German prince 
Louis. Additional territory acquired by the 
Treaty of Mersen (870) gave Germany ap- 
proximately the area she maintained 
throughout the Middle Ages. For several 
centuries after Otto the Great was crowned 
king in 936, the German rulers were also 
usually heads of the Holy Roman Empire, 


Relations between State and Church were 
changed by the Reformation, which began 


‘with Martin Luther’s 95 theses, and came 


to a head in 1547, when Charles V scattered 
the forces of the Protestant League at 
Miihlberg. Freedom of worship was ob- 
tained by the Peace of Augsburg (1555), 
but a Counter Reformation took place 
later, and a dispute over the succession to 
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Germany, the land was held mostly by 
peasant proprietors. About 20 percent of 
the total area was unfit for cultivation, 
and of the remaining area only about half 
was under the plow. The great northern 
plain is fertile in some areas, but it con- 
sists elsewhere of thin, sandy soils fit only 
to grow potatoes and rye. The rich lands 
of central Germany, especially Saxony, 
produce sugar beets containing a high 
percentage of sugar. Outside of a few 
grazing districts, mixed farming is done. 

Germany continued to suffer from food 
shortages in 1947, and recovery was further 
retarded by a severe drought. The loss of 
rich agricultural lands beyond the Oder- 
Neisse and the crowding of a larger popula- 
tion into a smaller area aggravated the 
situation. 

Crop production in the U.S. zone in 1946 
(in thousands of metric tons with 1936 
production in parentheses) was as follows: 
bread grains 1,567 (2,705), feed grains 1,120 
(2,127), oilseed 23 (23), sugar beets 814 
(1,137) and potatoes 5,380 (9,066). 
INDUSTRY. Prewar Germany was one of 
the world’s greatest industrial nations, 
with more than 41 percent of her employed 
population engaged in industry. In the 
prewar years the handicraft system was 
gradually replaced by large industrial 
establishments. Of the 1,917,793 industrial 
establishments listed in the 1933 census, 
more than 90 percent were small establish- 
ments, and only one percent employed more 
than 50 persons, but over two-fifths of all 
industrial workers were concentrated in 
this one percent. Iron and steel production 
Was concentrated in the Ruhr and Saar- 
land. The industry suffered from a great 
lack of domestic iron ore, which was 
largely offset by imports. The electrical in- 
dustry was concentrated in Berlin, the 
chemical industry in Bavaria, Rhenish 
Prussia and Prussian Saxony, and textiles 
in Saxony. 


GERMAN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
1933 AND 19387 


(in tons) 

Industry 1933 1937 
Pig iron 5,247,000 15,960,000 
Raw steel 7,492,000 19,387,000 
Rolling mill 

production 5,558,000 14,179,000 
Sulfuric acid 1,206,000 2,050,000 
Coal-tar 

distillations 208,000 464,000 
Woolens 138,000 170,000 
Cottons 350,000 369,000 
Rayon 28,800 57,200 
Passenger cars 92,200* 264,600* 
Trucks, buses 13,300* 64,404* 
Beetroot sugar 1,428,000 2,210,000 
Cement 3,820,000 12,605,000 
Electricity 25,654,000+ 48,969,000+ 
Ships 73, 723+ 435 ,6068 

*Units. {Million kwh, $1934 tonnage. §Tonnage. 
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REPARATIONS. By the Potsdam declara- — 
tion and subsequent enactments, the Allies 
specified that Germany was to pay repara- 
tions, not in long-term payments reckoned 
in cash as after World War I, but in the 
delivery of gold, assets held abroad, and— 
most important—all machinery and equip- 
ment of plants making arms and muni- 
tions, ocean shipping, synthetic ammonia, 
gasoline, minerals, aircraft, etc., all to be 
removed from Germany by 1951. The three 
major purposes of reparations were to 
deprive Germany of all war production 
facilities, to assist the recovery of nations 
conquered by Germany, and to see that 
Germany’s standard of living did not ex- 
ceed that of other European nations. 


TRADE. Germany’s prewar trade follows: 


IMPORTS, EXPORTS AND BALANCE OF 
TRADE 1932-1939 


(in millions of marks) 


Year Imports Exports Balance 
1932 4,667 5,739 +1,072 
1933 4,204 4,871 +667 
1934 4,451 4,167 —284 
1935 4,159 4,270 +111 
1936 4,218 4,768 +550 
1937 5,468 5,911 +443 
1938* 5,348 5,236 —112 
1939+ 2,755 2,814 +59 


*Excluding Austria and Sudetenland. 


TSix months only; including Austria and Sudeten- 
land but not Bohemia-Moravia. 


In 1938 Germany’s principal customers 
were the Netherlands 8.7 percent, Britain 
7.1 percent, Italy 6.6 percent, Sweden 5.2 
percent and France 4.4 percent. Her major 
suppliers were the U.S. 8.3 percent, Britain 
5.7 percent, Italy 5.2 percent, Sweden 4.9 
percent and Argentina 4.4 percent. Major 
German exports were machinery 14.4 per- 
cent, ironware 9.2 percent, coal and coke 
9.1 percent (39,753,000 tons), chemicals 
7.3 percent and electrical machinery and 
appliances 6.0 percent. Major imports were 
manufactured goods 7.3 percent, beverages 
and tobacco 6.4 percent, fruits 5.5 percent, 
iron ore 5.2 percent (24,171,000 tons). 


Trade, both interzonal and foreign, 
made some progress in 1947, The foreign 
export target for the Anglo-U. S. zones for 
1947 was set at $350,000,000, an increase of 
350 percent over actual 1946 exports ($100,- 
000,000). It was hoped that the raising of 
the industrial level in the two zones would 
balance imports and exports by 1949. 


COMMUNICATIONS, German Tailway 
trackage and rolling stock, as well as the 
canal system, were largely destroyed during 
World War II, and the lack of adequate 
transportation seriously hindered German 
economic recovery. Less than 30 percent 
of the prewar merchant marine (1939; 4,- 
482,682 gross tons) was still afloat, and 
about 1,200,000 tons of this were distributed 
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among the United Nations in the spring of 
1946, leaving only a tiny merchant fleet for 
essential coastal shipping and fishing. 
Navigable waterways (1939: 7,930 miles) 
carried 153,219,700 tons of freight in 1938, 
of which the Rhine accounted for about 
half. The German river fleet (1938) com- 
prised 17,757 vessels of 6,468,568 tons. 
Shipping on the Rhine is now controlled 
by the Central Commission of the Rhine 
—an international body composed pro- 
visionally of U. S., British, French, Swiss, 
Dutch and Belgian representatives—which 
was reconvened in October, 1945. 


FINANCE. The monetary unit is the Ger- 
man mark, nominally equivalent to 40.3325 
U. S. cents, but severely reduced in value 
by printing of new currency. The exchange 
value of the mark has been pegged at 10 
U. S. cents by American occupation au- 
thorities. The Allies seized or compelled 
the delivery of all monetary gold and paper 


-money in the banks. In January, 1945, the 


Reich debt was 315,000,000,000 marks; the 
note circulation had risen to 47,000,000,000 
marks, as compared with 3,000,000,000 
marks in 1939. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. Aside from rich 
deposits of coal and potash, Germany’s 
mineral wealth is not considerable. The 
Ruhr, Krefeld and Aachen districts of 
western Germany (mostly in the British 
zone) constitute one of the world’s greatest 
coal mining regions, with prewar reserves 
estimated at 65,520,000,000 tons. Production 
in this area (about 78 percent of total 
prewar production) is handicapped by the 
prevalence of thin seams, put distribution 
is favored by easily accessible natural 
waterways and efficient canals. Most of the 
Silesian reserves, estimated at 5,240,000,000 
tons, are in the area under de facto Polish 
administration. Production in the Ruhr 
area reached a daily average of 240,000 tons 
in August, 1947, a little over half the pre- 
war average, but production in the Saar in 
the French zone was exceeding prewar 
levels. About 25 percent of Ruhr coal was 
being exported. Efforts were being made to 
raise the level of production and thus 
speed Western European economic recovery, 
in which German coal is a key factor. 
Potash reserves, estimated at 15,300,000,000 
tons, are located in the Harz, Saale and 
Halberstadt districts and in Saxony. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION, 1933 AND 1939 
(in short tons) 
1939 


Mineral 1933 
Coal 120,737,785 220,460,000 
Lignite 139,723,785 253,529,000 
Iron ore 2,857,162 12,057,674* 
Lead 100,309 200,001 
Zine 178,573 234,002; 
Potash 8,116,014 18,124,315* 

*1938. tIncluding Czechoslovakia. 


Slightly over a quarter (27.5%) of pre- 
war Germany was covered by forests, which 
yielded timber (1935: 1,193,462,652 cu. ft.) 
as well as material for paper, wood-fiber, 
cellulose and other products. Despite a 
highly advanced system of reforestation, 
Germany’s prewar wood supply was in- 
sufficient for her needs. 


Fisheries are an essential part of the Ger- 
man economy. The catch (1937) amounted 


to 740,205 tons (excluding plaice, whales | 


and whale oil) valued at $41,256,139. In 
1946, fishing fleets operating under the 
supervision of the joint Anglo-American 
Fishery Control Board landed 85,000 metric 
tons of fish at the Bremen enclave. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Germany lies in north 
central Europe, bounded on the west by 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg and 
France; on the south by Switzerland, Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovakia; on the east by 
Poland; and on the north by the Baltic 
Sea, Denmark and the North Sea. The 
northern plain, the central hill country 
and the southern mountain district con- 
stitute the main physical divisions. The 
Bavarian plateau in the southwest averages 
1,600 feet above sea level, but to the west, 
in the Black Forest, it reaches 9,721 feet 
in the Zugspitze, the highest point in 
Germany. Other mountain ranges are the 
Bohmerwald, the Erzgebirge and the 
Riesengebirge on the Czechoslovak border, 
and the Harz Mountains in central Ger- 
many. 


There are several important navigable 
rivers. In the south the Danube, rising in 
the Black Forest, flows east across Bavaria 
into Austria. The other important rivers 
flow north. The Rhine, which rises in 
Switzerland and flows across the Nether- 
lands in two channels to the North Sea, is 
navigable by smaller ocean-going vessels 
as far as Cologne. The Rhine and the Elbe, 
which also empties into the North Sea, and 
the Oder, emptying into the Baltic, are all 
navigable within Germany for ships of 
400 tons. The Weser, flowing into the North 
Sea, and the Main and Mosel (Moselle), 
both tributaries of the Rhine, are also im- 
portant. 


CLIMATE. The climate of Germany is inter- 
mediate between the oceanic climate of 
western Europe and the continental climate 
farther east. The generally equable climate 
of the north grades into pronounced ex- 
tremes toward the eastern border, where 
the winters are long and cold and the 
summers short and hot, The average sum- 
mer temperature in Germany is 60° to 62°. 
The sheltered mountain valleys of the 
south enjoy a more temperate climate, 
especially the valley of the Rhine above 
Mainz. Rainfall is heaviest in the south 
and west (over 30 inches) but all of Ger- 
many is well watered. 
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‘ea: 51,304 square miles.* Pa, 
pulation (est. 1940)*: 7,458,000 (Excluding 
ecanese: Greek, 92.8%; Turkish, 3.8%; Mace- 
nian, 1.3%; Spanish, 1%; others, 1.1%). 

_ Density per square mile: 145.3. r 
Sovereign: King Paul |. 

_ Premier: Themistocles Sophoulis. 

Principal cities (est. 1940): Athens (Athenai), 
92,781 (capital); Piraeus (Peiraievs), 284,079 
(port of Athens); Salonika (Thessalonike), 236,- 
524 (seaport); Patras (Patrai), 61,278 (sea- 
port); Kavalla, 49,980 (seaport; tobacco). 
Monetary unit: Drachma. 

_ Languages: Greek, Turkish. 


Religions: Greek Orthodox, 96%; Mohamme- 


dan, 2%; Jewish, 1.1%; others, .9%. 
*Including Dodecanese. 


HISTORY, Rugged, mountainous Greece— 
ancient cradle of one of the world’s great 


_ civilizations—suffered cruelly in World War 
_ II and emerged as a land torn by civil war 
_ between its right and left political ele- 


ments, while complete economic chaos 
reigned. Alone among the Balkan states, it 
remained outside the Russian “iron cur- 
tain” in 1947. World attention was focused 
on the little country (about the size of 
North Carolina) as it became a center of 


_ political struggle between the Soviet Union 
and the bloc of nations which opposed 


further Russian expansion. 


Ancient Greece, with a recorded history 
going back to 776 B.c., reached the peak of 
its glory in the 5th century B.c.; and by the 
middle of the 2nd century B.c., it had de- 


clined to the status of a Roman province. 


It remained within the Eastern Roman 


Empire until Constantinople fell to the 


Crusaders in 1204. In 1453, the Turks took 
Constantinople, and by 1460 Greece was a 


Turkish province. The insurrection made 


famous by the poet Lord Byron broke out 
in 1821, and in 1827 Greece was set up an 
independent nation, with sovereignty guar- 
‘anteed by Britain, France and Russia. 
Prince Otto of Bavaria was recognized as 
king five years later, but he was ousted 
by a revolution in 1862. Prince William of 
Denmark, as George I, succeeded him. 


Up to this time Greece consisted only of 
the Peloponnesus and the lower part of 
the peninsula north of the Gulf of Corinth, 
Britain gave Greece the Ionian Islands in 
1864, and Thessaly was added in 1881. 
Greek success in the Balkan Wars of 1912- 
13 brought the addition of Macedonia, 
Epirus, Crete and many Aegean Islands. In 
World War I, Greece kept a precarious neu- 
trality until June, 1917, when King Con- 
stantine (who had succeeded George I in 
1913) was forced to abdicate in favor of his 
Second son, Alexander. Greece then en- 
tered the war on the Allied side. By the 
Treaty of Sévres, Greece was awarded 
Thrace and part of Asia Minor, Turkey, 


and dissension between Royalists and 
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publicans, although fair order was main-— 
tained during the premierships of Eleu- 
therios Venizelos from 1928 to 1933. 


In 1935, the people voted for the return 
of King George II, who had abdicated in 
1924 after a short rule. In April, 1936, 
General John Metaxas became premier and 
by August he had abolished parliament 
and set up a dictatorship. 


Greece was invaded by the Italians in 
1940. By April, 1941, the Greeks not only 
had driven the Italians out of Greece but 
were well into Albania. The Germans came 
to Mussolini’s rescue, invaded Greece from 
Bulgaria, and took Athens on April 27, 
1941. Starvation and harsh persecution of 
the Greeks were common during the Axis 
occupation. After liberation, Greece be- 
came a land of conflict with armed bands 
of Royalists and Communists terrorizing 
the nation. The government, which had 
fled the country, returned in Oct., 1944, 
following Greece’s liberation by British 
forces. In less than two months, all the 
EAM (National Liberation Front) minis- 
ters, decided leftists, resigned from the 
government, setting up a crisis which 
brought on months of fighting between 
British troops and leftist resistance forces. 


Peace was not restored until Feb. 12, 
1945. Three short-lived premierships fol- 
lowed until the elections of March 31, 
1946, gave a majority of Assembly seats to 
the Populist (Royalist) Party. Its leader, 
Konstantinos Tsaldaris, became premier on 
April 18, 1946. However, all the leftist 
groups boycotted the March elections, and 
the depradations of armed bands of Com- 
munists and Royalists continued. 


Tsaldaris’ rightwing cabinet yielded in 
January, 1947, to a coalition headed by 
Demetrios Maximos. In Sept., Tsaldaris 
agreed to serve as Deputy Premier under 
the leadership of Sophoulis, who had the 
approval of the U.S. Meanwhile, the coun- 
try, ruled by a regency since 1944, over- 
whelmingly approved the return of George 
II in a plebiscite held Sept. 1, 1946. The 
King returned Sept. 28 but died April 1, 
1947, and was succeeded by his brother 
Paul I. 


Recurring clashes on the northern bor- 
der with Yugoslavia and Bulgaria created 
a serious international situation which led 
the United Nations Security Council to ap- 
point a commission of inquiry early in 
1947. In July, bands of Albanian guerrillas 
invaded northwest Greece, and a small- 
scale war raged in the frontier region, 


On May 22, 1947, President Truman ap- 
proved a Congressional bill making avail~ 


ehabilitat arly in Sept., soon after 
the arrival of a U. S. supervisory mission, 
_ the new Sophoulis cabinet was formed. 

GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Greece is a 
constitutional hereditary monarchy. A Con- 
stituent Assembly of 354 members was 
elected March 31, 1946, to revise the 1911 
constitution. Nominal executive power is 
vested in the king, but the government is 
administered by a Council of Ministers, 
headed by the premier, which must enjoy 
the Assembly’s confidence. Under the terms 
of the 1947 U. S. loan, U. S. officials are 
advising various departments of the gov- 
ernment, which is noted for its inefficiency. 


The sovereign, Paul I, was born Dec. 14, 
1901, and was married Jan. 9, 1938, to 
Princess Frederika Louise of Brunswick. 
They have one son, Prince Constantine, 
porn June 2, 1940 (the heir apparent), and 
two daughters. 


Military service is compulsory. The 
army’s strength in 1947 was estimated at 
117,000, organized into seven poorly 
equipped divisions. About 30,000 gen- 
darmerie were under military control, and 
the British garrison numbered almost 10,- 
000. In the Royal Hellenic Navy were 7 
destroyers, 6 submarines, 4 corvettes and 
various smaller craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is compulsory for all children 
between the ages of 7 and 12. In 1938 
(latest statistics available in 1947) Greece 
had 743 kindergartens with 38,338 pupils, 
8,339 primary schools with 985,018 pupils 
and 407 high schools with 92,687 students. 
There are three universities (two at Athens 
and one at Salonika). 

The predominant religion is Greek Ortho- 
dox, the religion of the state, but all faiths 
are tolerated. 


From 1922 to 1924, more than 1,350,000 
Greek refugees were repatriated from Asia 
Minor. Many were settled in Greek Mace- 
donia and Greek Thrace, from which many 
Turks were removed to Anatolia. 


About three-quarters of the population 
engages in agricultural pursuits, although 
only one-fifth of the land is arable. Agri- 
cultural production in 1947 was nearer to 
prewar levels than any other phase of the 
economy, but the country was still de- 
pendent on food imports. The greater part 
of the cultivated area is devoted to cereals: 
wheat (1945: 385,000 tons), barley and 
corn. There are also olive trees, vines, 
tobacco and currants. Olive oil production 
in 1945 was 111,200 short tons. The princi- 
pal fruits are oranges, lemons, figs, Man- 
darins, apples, pears and grapes. Wool pro- 
duction in 1946 was 5,990 short tons. 


ing materials. Industrial rehabilitation still 
proceeded slowly in 1947, hampered by 
war damage and subsequent internal strife. 


Exports in 1939 were valued at $75,007 
000, of which 27.5 percent went to Ge 
many, 21.6 percent to the U. S., 15.7 pe 
cent to Britain and 6.3 percent to Italy. — 
Imports were valued at $100,081,000, of © 
which 29.9 percent came from Germany, 12, 
percent from Britain, 9.4 percent from Ru- — 
mania and 1 percent from the U. S. Prin- 
cipal exports were: horticultural products, — 
especially tobacco and currants, 70.8 per- 
cent; oils and waxes, especially olive oil, 
9 percent; mineral products, 4.8 percent; 
and wine, 3 percent. Trade statistics for 
1945, reflecting abnormal conditions, showed 
exports of 1,232,667,000 drachmai and im-— 
ports of 6,862,482,000 drachmai. ie 


ie 
The large prewar merchant marine, com- — 
prising 589 ships of 1,812,723 tons and 710 — 
sailing vessels of 55,417 tons, played a vital F 
part in the national economy. World War — 
II shipping losses amounted to 1,178,000 — 
tons; the merchant marine on Mar. 31, 
1946, totaled 1,700,000 deadweight tons. 
The chief ports are Piraeus (for Athens) 
and Salonika. 


Railway mileage in 1945 totaled 1,670. 
Highways totaled 8,450 miles. Wartime 
damage was severe. The railways lost more 
than 80 percent of their rolling stock and 
90 percent of their locomotives. Highways 
were reduced in many areas to a series of 
potholes, and became unusable. 


The 1946-47 budget placed revenues at 
1,401,000,000,000 drachmai as against ex- 
penditures of 1,577,000,000,000 drachmai. 
Tentative budget estimates for the fiscal 
year beginning Apr. 1, 1947, showed a de- 
ficit of 1,682,000,000,000 drachmai ($287,- 
000,000). 

Greek minerals are varied but are ex- 
ploited only moderately. Principal ones are 
lignite, iron ore, iron pyrites, magnesite, 
chromite, lead, bauxite, molybdenum, em- 
ery, marine salt and the country’s famous 
marble. About a fifth of the country is 
forested, largely with pine, fir and oak. 
Resin and turpentine are the main forest 
products. The principal sea product is 
sponges. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. North cen- 
tral Greece, Epirus and western Macedonia 
all are mountainous. The main chain of 
the Pindus Mountains rises to 9,000 feet in 
places, separating Epirus from the plains 
of Thessaly. Greek Thrace is mostly a low- 
land region separated from Huropean 


largest Mediterranean island, 
iles, Crete, largely mountain- 
ut 160 miles in length, with a 
varying from 7 to 35 miles. 


odecanese, a group of 13 islands in 
ean Sea near the coast of Asia 
were ceded to Greece by the treaty 
ed with Italy at Paris on Feb. 1, 1947. 
ransfer of sovereignty awaits ratification 


e treaty by Italy and the U.S. S. R. 
a: 


‘eek climate is varied but generally 
ni to that of other Mediterranean 
countries. The maritime regions have a 
emperate climate, with short winters and 
ttle snow or frost. In the uplands the 
inters are long and severe. Precipitation 
heaviest in the mountains. Mean temper- 
at Athens is about 63°, with maxi- 
um of 99° in July and minimum of 31.5° 
anuary. The summer heat is moderated 
sea breezes and cool northerly winds 
rom the mountains, 
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= Guatemala (Republic) 
: (Repiiblica de Guatemala) 


_ Area: 42,042 square miles. 

Population (est. 1943): 3,450,372 (Indian, 
60%; white, 5%; mixed and other, 35%). 

_ Density per square mile: 82.1. 

_ President: Juan José Arévalo. 


Principal cities (census 1940): Guatemala City, 
163,826; est. 1946, 225,000 (ca ital); Quezal- 
tenango, 33,538 (coffee, sugar); Puerto Barrios, 
15,784 (chief Atlantic port); Zacapa, 14,443 
(coffee, livestock). 


_ Monetary unit: Quetzal. 
_ Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Once the 
site of the ancient Mayan civilization, 
Guatemala was conquered by Spain in 1524 
and for the next 300 years was the major 
center of Spanish government in Central 
America, Guatemala was one of the found- 
ers of the Central American Union in 1823, 
and in 1839 set itself up as a republic, From 
1898 to 1920 the dictator, Manuel Estrada 
Cabrera, ran the country, and from 1981 to 
1944, General Jorge Ubico Castafieda was 
the “strong man.” In July, 1944, the Na- 
tional Assembly elected General Federico 
Ponce president, but he was overthrown in 
October, and in December Dr. Juan José 
Arévalo was elected as the head of a leftist 
regime which has continued to press its 
reform program in the face of conservative 
resistance. He took office in March, 1945. 


; os - dential: appo in 
1,486 square miles; and Crete, 


by the National Assembly, the 


legislature whose 76 members are 


Guatemalan lend-lease military receipts 
from the United States (1941-45) totaled 
$21,089,000, an amount exceeded in Latin 
America only by the receipts of Brazil. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education, advanced under Ubico, is free 
and compulsory. In 1943, a total of 152,274 
pupils attended 2,784 primary schools. In 
1942, twenty-eight secondary schools had 
an enrollment of 5,600. The university of 
Guatemala is located in Guatemala City. 
The government began a literacy campaign 
in 1946, providing 500 adult centers to 
augment the existing school system. 


Most of the ruling class is drawn from 
the 5 percent of the population that is 
white. Approximately 60 percent is Indian, 
and the rest is mixed white, Indian and 
Negro. Spanish is the official language, but 
at least eighteen Indian dialects are spoken. 
The Indians are the chief labor supply. 


Agriculture engages 90 percent of Guate- 
malans. Coffee accounts for a fifth of the 
cultivated land and two-thirds of the ex- 
ports, followed by bananas, sugar cane, 
corn, beans, wheat, cotton and tobacco. 
Exports in 1946 came to $36,278,000 (1945: 
$30,436,000) and imports to $36,201,000 
(1945: $23,349,000), chiefly textiles, railway 
equipment, motor vehicles, flour, gasoline 
and oil. 


Guatemalan manufacturing is small and 
local. The country has 600 miles of public 
railway connecting the coasts, 280 miles of 
private railway and 4,045 miles of highways. 
Puerto Barrios, on the Atlantic side, is the 
main port of entry, and is linked by rail to 
the capital. 


The 1946-47 budget estimated expendi- 
tures at $28,125,000, ordinary revenues at 
$26,500,000 and the treasury surplus at 
$1,625,000, including U. S. war bonds. Brit- 
ish investments on Dec, 31, 1946, amounted 
to £9,014,860. 


Guatemala has reserves of gold, silver, 
lead, tin, copper, mercury, coal, antimony, 
salt, chromite and sulfur, but many of 
these minerals exist in insufficient quantity 
to justify exploitation, 


The country’s vast forests, mostly in the 
Petén region, yield chicle for chewing gum, 
a small amount of rubber, and dyewoods 
and cabinet woods, such as cedar, mahog- 
any and logwood. About 15,000,000 acres 
are in hardwoods and 3,000,000 acres in 
softwoods, Chicle exports in 1945 were 
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an army of 20,000 and a small air force. 
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2,050 tons, mahogany (1946) 2,250,000 bd. 
ft., and ordinary timber, mostly pine, 
(1946) 3,650,000 bd. ft. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
Guatemala is mountainous, with many 
volcanic peaks, including Tajumulco, 13,814 
feet high and the loftiest in Central 
America. The northern part is the great 
plain of Petén, largely uncultivated, 
sparsely populated, and geographically part 
of the Yucatan peninsula. The narrow 
Pacific slope, well watered and fertile, is 
the most densely populated and the most 
productive part of Guatemala. The climate 
is hot and humid on the coasts, with 
heavy rainfall, but is temperate in the 
highlands. The rainy season lasts from 
May to October in the interior, and often 
until December on the coast. January is the 
coldest month and May the warmest. 


Haiti (Republic) 
(République d'Haiti) 


Area: 10,748 square miles. 

Population (est. 1944): 
90%; mulatto, 10%). 

Density per square mile: 279.1. 

President: Dumarsais Estimé. 

Principal cities (est.): Port-au-Prince, 125,- 
000 (capital, chief port); Gonaives, 20,000 
(farming district); Cap Haitien, 15,000 (sea- 
port); Aux Cayes, 15,000 (seaport, coffee). 

Monetary unit: Gourde. 

Language: French. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Haiti, the only Negro republic 
in the Western hemisphere, occupies the 
western third of the island of Hispaniola, 
which was discovered by Columbus in 1492. 
Its political past is stormy, and today it is 
the smallest and most thickly populated of 
the American republics, a nation beset by 
illiteracy, poverty and unemployment. 


After successive Spanish and French 
domination, Haiti became a kingdom in 
1801 under Toussaint L’Ouverture, a Negro 
leader. He was later captured by the French 
and died in prison, but the kingdom lasted 
and declared its independence in 1804, be- 
coming a republic in 1820. In 1822 Haiti 
took over all of Hispaniola, and carried on 
until 1843, when the eastern two-thirds of 
the island revolted and established the 
Dominican Republic. Today the island is 
the only one in the world containing two 
sovereign nations. 


Decades filled with revolution, corruption 
and disease came to a bloody climax in 
1911-15, when Haiti had seven presidents 
in four years. After the assassination of 
the last one, United States Marines moved 
in. By a 1916 treaty, the United States 
agreed to help administer the country until 
the Haitians proved themselves capable of 


3,000,000 (Negro, 


orderly self-government. The last Marines 
left in 1934, but a U. S. fiscal expert con- 
tinued to supervise customs until 1941. On 
January 11, 1946, President Elie Lescot was 
driven from the country by revolution, and 
a three-man military junta took over until 
the election of President Estimé on Aug. 16, 


GOVERNMENT, Normally the president is 
elected for seven years by two-thirds vote 
of the National Assembly. That body con- 
sists of a 37-member chamber of deputies, 
elected for four years by popular vote; and 
a 21-member senate, of which eleven mem- 
bers are elected by the chamber of depu- 
ties, and ten are appointed by the president. 
The Garde d’Haiti, about 4,500 strong, 
serves as army and police force. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Most Haitians are descended from African 
slaves. Their illiteracy rate is estimated at 
92 percent. Although 1946 figures showed 
enrollment of 91,000 in primary and second- 
ary schools, actual attendance is much 
lower. A campaign against illiteracy under 
UNESCO auspices was initiated in 1947. 
The mulattoes—lightened by the blood of 
the early French settlers—dominate the 
political and social life of the nation. Many 
of them are Paris-educated. While the 
ruling classes speak pure French, most of 
the people speak the patois of Creole 
French, and many of them still practice 
the strange folk religion of voodoo, 


Haiti. is predominantly agricultural. 
Coffee, which makes up more than 30 per- 
cent of Haitian exports, is the principal 
crop, followed by sisal, sugar cane, cotton, 
bananas and cacao. Coffee exports in 1945-. 
46 were about 27,000 short tons. Manu- 
facturing is almost entirely for local 
consumption, but there are several sisal 
factories and sugar refineries. 


Exports for the year ending September 
30, 1946, totaled $22,823,000, and imports 
$15,922,000. The United States took 62 per- 
cent of the exports and supplied 86 percent 
of the imports. After coffee, exports in- 
cluded bananas, cacao, logwood, cotton, 
sisal, raw sugar, molasses and rice. 


In 1947 Haiti had about 1,800 miles of 
improved road and 160 miles of railway. 


More than 75 percent of Haitian revenue 
is derived from customs paid in American 
currency on exports and imports. The 
1946-47 budget was balanced at $9,321,832, 
one of the highest in the country’s history. 
However, there is usually a budget surplus. 
The public debt on April 30, 1947, was 
$8,955,700, mostly foreign, but internal 
loans were to be floated to retire the for- 
eign debt. 

Minerals, relatively unexploited, include 
gold, silver, iron, copper, antimony, tin, 
coal, nickel and gypsum. In 1943, a sizable 
bauxite deposit was found and signed over 
for U. S. development. Inland Haiti has 
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rests of mahogany, pine, 
d other commercial woods, ; 
; OGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Haiti, about 
the size of Maryland, is two-thirds moun- 
: Heiouss with the rest marked by great 
_ valleys, extensive plateaus and small plains. 
_ The most densely populated and productive 
region is the Cul de Sac plain, near Port- 
_ au-Prince. Rivers are swift and generally 
‘not navigable. The climate is hot on the 
‘coast, temperate in the mountains, with 
hurricanes frequent in the May-to-October 
_ rainy season. Port-au-Prince has a mean 
annual temperature of 81°. 
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Honduras (Republic) 
(Republica de Honduras) 


Area: 59,145 square miles. 
Population (census 1945): 1,201,310 (mestizo, 
86%; Indian, 10%; Negro, 2%; white, 2%). 
Density per square mile: 20.3. 
President: Dr. Tiburcio Carfas Andino. 
Principal cities (census 1945): Tegucigalpa, 
_ 55,715 (capital); San Pedro Sula, 22,116 (ba- 
nanas, sugar); La Ceiba, 12,185 (seaport, ba- 
nanas); Tela, 8,969 (seaport, bananas). 
Monetary unit: Lempira. 
Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Cathelic. 


_ HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Columbus 
discovered Honduras on his last voyage in 
1502; it was a Spanish colony and part of 
Guatemala until 1821, the year of the gen- 
eral Central American revolt against Spain. 
Honduras declared its independence in 
1838, and has been troubled by revolution 
and war ever since. American Marines inter- 
vened in 1903 and 1923. In 1931, 1932 and 

_ 1937, major revolutions were crushed by 
force. The Nicaraguan-Honduras boundary 
dispute of 1937 almost caused war, and in 
April, 1945, the country was invaded from 
Guatemala by a group of Honduran exiles, 
who were suppressed. 


Legislative power is held by the uni- 
cameral Congress of Deputies, whose mem- 
bers are popularly elected for six years. The 
president also is elected for four or six 
years and is not supposed to succeed him- 
self, but Congress has twice extended the 
term of Dr. Carias, the last time until 1949, 


Military service is compulsory. The army 
is estimated to be slightly under the 2,500 
strength agreed upon by the Central Ameri- 
can states. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and supposedly compul- 
sory, but less than 25 percent of the chil- 
dren go to school. The government is trying 
to reduce illiteracy, estimated at 82 per- 
cent. In 1944 there were 1,083 primary 
schools with 53,956 pupils and 21 inter- 
mediate schools with 2,787. The National 
University at Tegucigalpa had 367. 
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the common language. Most of the Negroes 
are British subjects imported for planta- 


tion work. 


Honduran economy depends upon the 


banana, which makes up more than 50 
percent of the nation’s exports. The biggest 
plantations are along the northern coast. 
Exports in 1946 totaled 14,183,557 stems. 
Other crops are corn, coffee, rice, henequen, 
tobacco and coconuts. Honduras also is an 
important source of sarsaparilla. Cattle 
raising and dairy farming flourish on rich 
pasture lands. Manufacturing is small and 
local. In 1944-45, exports were $12,133,070 
and imports $13,247,486. The United States 
supplied 66.5 percent of the imports and 
took 83 percent of the exports which, be- 
sides bananas, included gold, silver, coffee, 
livestock and coconuts. 

Honduras’ railroads—900 miles of track— 
are all owned by fruit companies and used 
to transport bananas; they are confined to 
the northern coastal area. Since the coun- 
try is mountainous and rugged, aviation 
has become an important means of travel. 
Despite its small size, the country has 38 
landing fields. Highway mileage is esti- 
mated at 740 miles. Lake Yojoa and several 
rivers are navigable for small vessels. 


Honduras showed a _ budget surplus 
($181,461) for the first time in several 
years in 1943-44; the external debt, largely 
held in England, was reduced to $1,761,937 
and the internal debt to $4,017,192. The 
budget for 1944-45 provided for expendi- 
tures of 11,384,521 lempiras. British invest- 
ments on Dec. 31, 1946, totaled £889,820. 


In 1944-45, Honduras exported 21,746 
troy ounces of gold and 3,055,157 troy 
ounces of silver; these are the two most im- 
portant mineral products. Copper and iron 
exist in paying quantity but are unde- 
veloped. The country is noted for rich for- 
est resources, particularly the tropical 
hardwoods. In 1945, 2,072,808 bd. ft. of 
mahogany lumber and logs and 1,100,000 
bd. ft. of pine were exported. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, Honduras, 
in the north central part of Central 
America, has a 400-mile Caribbean coast- 
line and a 40-mile Pacific frontage. Gener- 
ally moutainous, it has fertile plateaus and 
river valleys and narrow coastal plains, The 
Bahia (Bay) Islands, off the north coast, 
produce large quantities of coconuts. Of 
numerous rivers on the northern slope of 
Honduras, the Ulua drains a third of the 
nation and is navigable for most of its 
course. The climate is oppressive in the 
coastal lowlands, pleasant in the interior 
highlands. At Tegucigalpa, maximum tem- 
perature is about 90° (in May), and mini- 
mum 50° (December). 


hatin (esotes 1939): 10,817.01 

Population (census 1939): 1 

Cees ensu: 0,817,000 (Magyar, 
Density per square mile: 301.2. 

President: Zoltan Tildy. 

Prime Minister: Lajos Dinnyes. 

Principal cities (est. 1943): Budapest, 1,585,- 

678 (capital, Danube port); (census 1939): 
Szeged, 141,254 (textiles, wheat); Debrecen, 
128,442 (livestock); Kecskemét, 83,837 (horti- 
culture); Pécs, 73,887 (farming). 

Monetary unit: Forint, replacing Pengo. 

Languages: Hungarian, German. 
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Religions (est.): Roman Catholic, 64.9%; 
Sins Catholic, 2.3%; Helvetian Evangelical, 
9%; 


Augsbu Evangelical, 6.1%; Jewish, 
5.1%; others, 75. , : 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Fascist- 
minded militarists and greed for more 
territory lined up Hungary with Germany 
and Italy just before World War II. The 
fruits of this alliance and the resultant 
defeat of Hungary caused a smashed 
economy, wild inflation, poverty, Soviet 
occupation and a reparations debt of $300,- 
000,000. Politically the Soviet-supported 
Communist minority was thoroughly de- 
feated by the conservative Small Land- 
holders in the 1945 elections, yet it suc- 
ceeded in taking over most of the key 
positions in the government. Controlling 
the police, the Communists waged a war 
of nerves against the Small Landholders, 
eventually forcing the resignation of Prime 
Minister Ferenc Nagy on May 30, 1947, and 
securing the appointment of a left-wing 
Small Landholder, Lajos Dinnyes, in his 
place. Then, shortly before the 1947 Peace 
Treaty became effective a national election 
was carried out in typical Communist man- 
ner on Aug. 31, with the Communists re- 
placing the Small Landholders as the 
dominant party. 

Two thousand years ago Hungary was 
part of the Roman provinces of Pannonia 
and Dacia on the empire’s borders. In A.D. 
894 it was invaded by the Magyars, who 
founded a kingdom. Christianity was ac- 
cepted during the reign of Stephen I (St. 
Stephen) from 997 to 1083. The peak of 
Hungary’s great period of medieval power 
came in 1342-82 under King Louis the 
Great (Louis I) of Anjou, whose dominions 
touched the Baltic, Black and Mediter- 
ranean Seas. When the Turks smashed a 
Hungarian army in 1526, western and 
northern Hungary accepted Hapsburg rule 
to escape Turkish occupation. Transylvania 
became independent under Hungarian 
princes. Intermittent war with the Turks 
was waged thereafter for a number of 
years. ; 

After the suppression of the 1848 revolt 
against Hapsburg rule led by Louis Kos- 
suth, the dual monarchy of Austria-Hun- 
gary was set up in 1867. 

The dual monarchy was defeated with 


‘and the new Hungary underwent 
times. First there was a short-lived So- © 
cialist Republic in 1918. The chaotic Com-— 
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munist rule of 1919 under Béla Kun ended 
with the Rumanians occupying Budapest 


on Aug. 4, 1919. When the Rumanians © 
left, Admiral Nicholas Horthy entered the 


capital with a national army. The Treaty 
of Trianon of June 4, 1920, cost Hungary 75 
percent of its land and more than 50 per 
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cent of its population. Meanwhile, the — 


National Assembly had restored the legal 
continuity of the old monarchy, and on 
March 1, 1920, Admiral Horthy was elected 


regent. Former King Charles made two un- 
successful efforts to return to the throne ~ 


in 1921. 


After 1920 Hungary was, in effect, ruled 
by its great land owners, but the turn 
came in 1932 with the accession of Gen- 
eral Julius de Gémbés, a pro-Fascist, as 


prime minister. Under Gémbés and his © 


successors, Kaloman Daranyi in 1936 and ~ 


Béla Imrédy in 1938, cooperation with 
Italy and Germany was Hungary’s guiding 
principle. Hungary signed the anti-Com- 
intern pact on Jan. 13, 1939, and the Three 
Power Pact of Germany, Italy and Japan 
on Nov. 20, 1940. As inducement and re- 
ward for these actions, Hungary got part 
of Slovakia and all of Ruthenia from 
Czechoslovakia in 1938 and 1939, and 
northern Transylvania from Rumania in 
1940. 


Following the German invasion of Russia _ 


on June 22, 
attack against the U. S. S. R. But the war 
was not popular and Hungarian troops 
were almost entirely withdrawn from the 
eastern front by May, 1943. The govern- 
ment of Nicholas von Kallay was over- 
thrown March 19, 1944, and German occu- 
pation troops set up a puppet government 
after Admiral Horthy’s appeal for an 
armistice with advancing Soviet troops 
had resulted in his overthrow on Oct. 16. 
The German regime soon fled the capital, 
however, and on Dec. 23 a provisional 
government was formed in Soviet-occupied 
eastern Hungary. On Jan. 20, 1945, this 
government signed an armistice in Mos- 
cow under which all territory acquired 
both before and during the war was re- 
nounced; Hungary at the same time de- 
clared war on Germany. 

In the national elections held Nov. 4, 
1945, the conservative Small Landholders 
party won a sweeping victory, and Zoltan 
Tildy, its leader, later became prime minis- 
ter. 

On Feb. 1, 1946, the National Assembly 
approved a constitutional law abolishing 
the 1,000-year-old monarchy and establish- 
ing a republic. Up to that time, Admiral 
Horthy had been regent for a non-existent 
king. Tildy was immediately elected presi- 


1941, Hungary joined the © 
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dent, and Ferenc Nagy replaced him as 
prime minister. The Assembly, which had 
been assigned the task of drawing up a 
new constitution, had the following make- 
up after the 1947 elections: Communists, 
100(c); Small Landholders, 68(c); Social- 
ists, 67(c); People’s Democrats, 60; Hun- 
garian Independence, 49; Peasants, 36(c); 
others, 31. (C refers to the Government 
coalition.) 

PEACE TREATY OF 1947, The final peace 
treaty signed at Paris on Feb. 10, 1947, fixes 
Hungary’s frontiers as they were on Feb. 1, 
1938, except that a small bridgehead on the 
south bank of the Danube opposite Brati- 
slava is ceded to Czechoslavakia. Hungary 
is to pay reparations of $300,000,000 over a 
‘period of 8 years, $200,000,000 to the Soviet 
Union and $100,000,000 to Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia. The treaty also provides 
that freedom of navigation on the Danube 
is to be preserved for nationals of all states. 


The strength of Hungarian armed forces 
is fixed by the treaty as follows: army, 
65,000, including frontier, anti-aircraft ar- 
tillery and river flotilla personnel; air force, 
90 planes with a personnel of 5,000. Soviet 
troops are permitted to maintain lines of 
communication through Hungary to Aus- 
tria until a treaty with Austria takes 
effect. Soviet influence in the army is 
strong. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is compulsory for children be- 
tween 6 and 12, and for three more years 
they attend continuation schools. or 
courses, many of them specialized agricul- 
tural schools. Besides these continuation 
schools and a relatively large number of 
Special schools, Hungary in 1939 had 8,103 
elementary schools with 1,104,916 students. 
In the cities there were 418 primary schools 
with 105,466 students. High schools of dif- 
ferent kinds’ numbered 263 with 79,435 
students. There were four universities—at 
Budapest, Pécs, Szeged and Debrecen. 


Under laws passed in 1927-28, optional 
social insurance was placed under the 
control of the national social insurance 
institute, which offered medical, hospital, 
old age and disability insurance. Insurance 
for farmers was made obligatory. The Land 
Reform Act issued in March, 1945, pro- 
vided for the confiscation of all estates 
over 1,500 acres; about 9,000,000 acres were 
to be divided among some 500,000 families. 


Agriculture is the basis of Hungarian 
economic life, engaging more than half the 
population. Of the total area, 63.6 percent 
can be cultivated and 17.9 percent is 
meadowland and rough pasture. Cereals 
grown in the fertile plains of the Danubian 
basin are the chief crops. Leading crops in 
1945 were wheat (725,095 tons), corn (2,- 
062,566 tons) and potatoes (1,863,761 tons). 
The cultivation of vines, fruit and garden 
produce is important; the famous Tokay 


wine is produced on the southern slopes of 
the Hegyalja in the northeast. Wine pro- 
duction in 1946 was 101,498,000 U. S. gal- 
lons, 


Horse-breeding is a traditionally impor- 
tant branch of agriculture. Hungarians 
have a great love for horses, and their ex- 
cellent breeds were exported in large num- 
bers before World War II. Livestock in 1945 
included 368,844 horses, 1,008,700 cattle, 
311,152 sheep and 1,145,504 swine. 


The dominant industries are all based 
on agriculture, with flour milling in first 
place, followed by sugar refining, brewing 
and canning. The second group of indus- 
tries make hardware and machinery. Most 
of the machine industry is concentrated in 
Budapest and Gyér. Cotton leads the textile 
industry, especially in Budapest, which is 
also a center of woolen manufacturers. 
Hemp and flax weaving are important. 
Other forms of industry include brick 
making, glass working in the northern 
highlands, cement manufacture and the 
refining of oil at Budapest. In 1942 there 
were 5,600 manufacturing establishments 
with 530,000 workers. 


Exports in 1939 totaled $116,481,000 and 
imports $94,732,000. Leading exports were 
wheat, livestock, poultry and other farm 
products. Germany, which accounted for 
about half the total trade in 1939, has 
now been replaced by the U. S. S. R. as 
Hungary’s leading customer. 


The focal point in the country’s trans- 
portation system is the Danube River, 
navigable for 423 miles in Hungary. The 
nation’s central location makes it the 
center of an important transit trade; its 
prewar river fleet was the largest on the 
Danube. Railroad mileage in 1945 totaled 
4,848, highway mileage 15,159. Transporta- 
tion facilities suffered heavy damage in the 
last part of the war, and more than 80 
percent of railway equipment was destroyed. 


The 1947 budget fixed expenditures at 
4,420,700,000 forint (about $376,000,000) 
and revenue at 4,045,000,000 forint. The 
last prewar budget, in 1939, balanced at 
$256,821,913. The national debt on Dec. 31, 
1948, totaled 6,501,000,000 pengés. 


While Hungary generally is mineral-poor, 
it has an estimated 250,000,000 tons of 
bauxite—about 25 percent of the world’s 
known reserves. Production in 1944 was 
estimated at 992,000 short tons. The coal 
output is of low quality and is insufficient 
to meet domestic needs. Output in 1943 
was 1,513,017 tons. Lignite production in 
1943 was 11,892,274 tons. Other minerals 
include iron ore, manganese and gold. 
Petroleum production in 1946 totaled about 
4,800,000 barrels. 


About 12 percent of Hungary is forested, 
but the products are of little importance. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
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-Mittelgebirges. Entering Hungary in the 
northwest, the Danube flows south through 
the central plain. The Tisza, rising in the 
eastern Carpathians, also flows south 
through eastern Hungary. 

Hungary’s mean annual temperature 
ranges from 48° in the north to 52° in the 
south. Precipitation varies from 30 to 35 
inches in the Bakony Forest to less than 
15 inches in the east; most of the rain 
falls in May and June. High summer tem- 
peratures and a long autumn prevail. 


Iceland (Republic) 
(Island) 


Area: 39,709 square miles.* 

Population (census 1945): 
entirely Icelandic). 

Density per square mile: 3.3. 

President: Sveinn Bjornsson. 

Prime Minister: Stefan Johann Stefansson. 

Principal city (est. 1945): Reykjavik, 46,000 
(capital and only large town). 

Monetary unit: Kréna. 

Languages: Icelandic, Danish. 

Religion: Evangelical Lutheran. 

*Including several off-shore islands. 


HISTORY. Iceland, in the North Atlantic 
on the rim of the Arctic Circle, did not 
fight in World War II, but still it won and 
lost in the conflict. It won its complete 
independence from Denmark but lost its 
placid isolation when the United States 
and Great Britain moved in to prevent 
German seizure, and to establish air and 
naval bases. A new era then dawned for 
Iceland. Because of its strategic position on 
the great-circle air route between America 
and Europe, about halfway between New 
York and Moscow, the country assumed 
new significance in an air-minded world. 


Iceland was first settled shortly before 
900, mainly by Norse. A constitution drawn 
up about 930 created a form of democracy 
and provided for an Althing, or General 
Assembly, now the oldest legislative body 
in the world. In 1262-64, Iceland came 
under Norwegian-Danish rule. Through five 
centuries of intermittent plague, earth- 
quake, famine and volcanic eruption, the 
stout Icelanders endured, and in 1874 they 
obtained their own constitution. In 1918 
Denmark recognized Iceland as a separate 
state with unlimited sovereignty, but still 
nominally under the Danish king. On June 
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War II, and thus forfeited charters ber= — 
ship in the United Nations, but it 1 
operative with the Allies throu 
the end of the war, the country 
apathetic toward foreign bids for ai 
and other rights. : 


dent is elected for four years by | 
vote. President Bjérnsson was name 
the office in 1944 by acclamation of 
Althing and was re-elected in June, 
for the regular four-year term. Exe eo 
power resides in a Prime Minister, assisted 
in 1947 by a five-man coalition cab: 
The Althing is composed of two hous 
one with 17 members and the other | 
35; each has equal constitutional po 

Iceland has no army or navy. aes 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
Illiteracy is virtually unknown in Iceland. 
Education is compulsory from 7 to 14, and > 
mobile schools are sent traveling through 
the sparsely settled areas. When the Uni- 
versity of Iceland, established in 1911, 
needed new buildings in 1935, the govern- 
ment licensed it to conduct a national 
lottery to raise the funds. The high number 
of scholarships and the low tuition fees 
make higher education virtually free to 
any qualified applicant. 


Iceland publishes more books, newspapers 
and magazines per capita than any country — 
in the world. Its language, Icelandic, has 
no dialects and has changed little through 
the centuries. In addition, Danish is widely 
understood and spoken. The Evangelical — 
Lutheran Church is state-supported, but ¥ 
there is complete religious freedom. A 
social insurance system set up in 1935 pro- 
vides for accident, sickness and old age. 


Approximately six-sevenths of Iceland 
is unproductive, and only one-fourth of one 
percent is under cultivation. With about 
30 percent of the population engaged in 
farming, sheep raising is the most im- 
portant branch of this industry. Hay, po- 
tatoes and turnips are the principal crops. 


About one-sixth of the people are en- 
gaged in fishing, and fish and fish products 
make up the bulk of Iceland’s exports. The __ 
annual catch averages about 350,000 tons ; 
(1944: 508,000 tons), and the total value 
of the industry was estimated in 1944 at 
about $22,000,000. In normal years many 
British, German, French and Norwegian 
fishing craft visit Iceland’s fisheries, which 
lead the world in cod and are important 
for herring, plaice and halibut. 


and imports 319,755,000 kr.; 90 percent 
the exports went to Britain, but about 65 
- percent of the imports were supplied by 
the U. S. and 21 percent by Britain. Fish 
_ and fish products accounted for 95 percent 
of the exports. x 


Iceland has no railways. Highways total 
3,107 miles. In rural districts, most trans- 
_ portation is by horse-drawn cart. In 1944 
the merchant marine totaled 435 vessels 
of 87,500 gross tons. 
- Expenditures for the calendar year 1946 
- were estimated at 122,419,711 kr. and rev- 
_ enue at 127,416,887 kr. The public debt was 
4 68,207,000 kr. in 1945. 
: 
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- TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Iceland, a 
bleak, volcanic island about the size of 
Kentucky, has maximum dimensions of 
298 by 194 miles; it is mostly tableland, 

_ high, rugged and barren. It is one of the 

_ world’s most volcanic regions. Mt. Hekla 

_ (4,747 ft.), near the southern coast, is the 

most notable of its volcanoes, many of 

which are still active and cause frequent 
earthquakes. Small fresh-water lakes are 
found throughout the island, and there 
are many natural oddities including hot 
springs, geysers, sulfur beds, canyons, 

_ waterfalls and swift rivers. More than 13 
percent of the area is covered by snowfields 
and glaciers, and most of the people live 
in the 7 percent of the island comprising 
fertile coastlands. One-third of the much- 
indented, 3,730-mile coastline belongs to a 
peninsula to the northwest, joined to the 
mainland by an isthmus four miles wide. 
Vegetation is of the Arctic type, mostly 
stunted. Except for peat and fisheries, Ice- 
land has no natural resources. 


The Gulf Stream modifies Iceland’s cli- 
mate to make it much like that of southern 
Canada, though with longer winters and 
shorter summers. The mean annual tem- 
perature at Reykjavik is 39.4°, with Janu- 
ary the coldest month (34.2°) and July the 
warmest (51.6°). 
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Iran (Kingdom) 


Area: 634,413 square miles. 


Population (est. 1940): 17,000,000 (iranian, 
Kurdish, Azerbaijani). 


Density per square mile: 26.7. 
Ruler: Mohammed Riza Pahlavi. 
Prime Minister: Ahmad Ghavam-es-Saltanch. 


Principal cities (est. 1944): Teheran, 800,000 
(capital); (census 1940): Tabriz, 213,542 (capi- 
tal, Azerbaijan), Isfahan, 204,598 (cotton, to- 
bacco); Meshed, 176,471 (Moslem shrine); 
Shiraz, 129,000 (wine, sugar beets). 

Monetary unit: Rial. 

Languages: Iranian, Kurdish, Azerbaijani. 


Religions: Moslem (Shiah), about 90%; Mos- 


lem (Sunni), about 5%; Armenian; Jewish; 
Nestorian; Parsi. 
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modern times, Iran has drawn Big Power — 
interest because of its rich oil deposits. 


Iran’s history is a long one of rising and 
falling dynasties. After periods of Assyrian, 
Median and Achaemenidian rule, Persia be- 
came a powerful empire under Cyrus the 
Great, reaching from the Indus to the Nile 
at its zenith in 525 B.c. It fell to Alexander 
in 331-30 B.c., to the Selucidae in 312-02 
B.c., and to the Parthians about 130 B.c. 
A native Persian regime arose about A.D. 
224, was weakened fighting the Turks, and 
fell to the Arabs in 637. In the 12th cen- 
tury the Mongols took their turn ruling 
Persia, and in the early 18th century the 
Turks and Russians occupied it. In modern 
times, Russia, Turkey, Britain, France, and, 
most recently, the United States, all have 
taken keen competitive interest in the 
country. 

An Anglo-Russian convention of 1907 
divided Iran into two spheres of influence. 
British attempts to impose a protectorate 
over all of Iran were defeated in 1919. On 
Feb. 26, 1921, General Riza Pahlavi seized 
the government and was elected hereditary 
shah in 1925. Subsequently he did much to 
modernize the country, and abolished all 
foreign extraterritorial rights. 

Increased pro-Axis activity led to Anglo- 
Russian occupation of Iran in August, 1941, 
and deposition of the shah in favor of his 
son, Mohammed Riza Pahlavi. 

In November, 1945, a Soviet-inspired au- 
tonomist movement won control of Azer- 
baijan, Iran’s northwest province. To pro- 
tect their advantage, the Russians kept 
troops in that area past the treaty evacua- 
tion date of March 2, 1946. The Iranians 
promptly protested this breach of agree=- 
ment to the United Nations. The Russians 
evacuated their troops on May 6 but not 
before they had forced Iran to promise 
them oil concessions in the north. 

Iranian troops reoccupied Azerbaijan in 
Dec., 1946, to clear the way for parliamen- 
tary elections which, held in Jan., 1947, 
resulted in a victory for Ghavam-es- 
Saltaneh’s Government party. 

Mohammed Riza Pahlavi, the ruler, was 

born Oct. 16, 1919, and was married on 
March 15, 1939, to Princess Fawzieh, eldest 
sister of King Farouk of Egypt. A daughter 
was born to them in 1940. 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Iran is a 
constitutional monarchy, and the shah has 
the usual powers of the head of a parlia- 
mentary state. Executive power is exercised 
by a cabinet headed by the prime minister, 
who is appointed by the shah and respon- 
sible to the Majlis (parliament) . 
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There is also an American-trained police 
force of about 10,000. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education has made good progress in the 
last 25 years, supplanting the old and es- 
sentially religious system. In 1938 there 
were 8,381 schools with attendance of 457,- 
236. A university was opened at Teheran in 
1934. Illiteracy is high, though decreasing. 


Most of the population is Moslem of the 
Shiah sect. The Kurds, in the west central 
region, are of the Sunni sect. 


Iran is predominantly agricultural. Large 
estates are numerous, and irrigation is 
common, especially on the central plateau. 
The principal crops are wheat (estimated 
production 1943: 1,267,645 tons) and bar- 
ley (582,014 tons). Rice production, con- 
fined largely to the Caspian provinces, was 
estimated at 341,713 tons in 1943. Other 
crops include grapes, dates, apricots, to- 
bacco, cotton, sesame, sugar beets and corn. 
There are extensive grazing lands. Wool 
production in 1943 was estimated at 13,200 
tons; in 1947 there were 13,190,000 sheep. 


Tran must still import many manufac- 
tured necessities, but several new factories 
were established by the government after 
1925. These included 7 sugar beet plants 
(1945 output: 28,600 tons), rice mills, oil 
mills, textile factories, a cement factory, 
copper smelter, glycerine factory and small 
arms factory. The Chalus silk mill pro- 
duces 1,000,000 yards or more a year. Both 
sugar and tobacco are government monopo- 
lies. The manufacture of carpets, for which 
Iran is famous, is the most valuable in- 
dustry (exports 1944: 1,165 tons). 


Tran’s exports in 1944-45 totaled $196,- 
707,000, and imports $125,820,000. Principal 
exports (excluding petroleum, which nor- 
mally constitutes about 75 percent of the 
total) are cotton, wool, opium, rice, al- 
monds and sheep casings. Leading imports 
are cotton piece goods, tea, sugar, drugs 
and chemicals. 

In 1938, there were 8,700 miles of motor- 
able roads, and during World War II Al- 
lied engineer troops improved several hun- 
dred miles. Railway mileage totals about 
1,072. The principal line (870 mi.) con- 
nects Bandar Shahpur on the Persian Gulf 
with Bandar Shah on the Caspian Sea. 
More than 5,000,000 tons of supplies were 
sent to Russia by the trans-Iranian route 
during World War II. British Overseas Air- 
ways and Iranian State Airlines provide 
air service. 

The ordinary budget (1944-45) was esti- 
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Considerable mineral wealth exists, but 
only oil is exploited commercially. The 
principal field, near Shushar in the south- 
west, is worked by the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, whose concession began in 19 
and runs to 1993. Royalties are paid to Iran 
on a tonnage basis. Production in 1945 
was 18,886,000 short tons. A Russo-Iranian 
oil company, formed in April, 1946, has 
rights to explore for oil in the Caspia 
area. 


The main forest belt on the norther 
Elburz slope supplies railroad ties, cha 
coal and firewood. Gums are the most val 
able forest product. Extensive fisheries are — 
worked both on the Persian Gulf and the 
Caspian Sea. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Iran is, in 
general, a plateau averaging 4,000 feet of q 
elevation. In addition, there are maritime — 
lowlands along the Persian Gulf and the 
Caspian Sea. The Elburz Mountains in the © 
north rise to 18,603 feet at Mt. Demavend. 
From northwest to southeast, the country © 
is crossed by a desert 800 miles long and 
from 100 to 200 miles wide. Iran’s only 
navigable river is the Karun in the south- A 
west. Bs. 


The central plateau is hot in summer — 
and very cold in winter, but the Caspian 
area has a sub-tropical climate. Mean 
temperatures vary at Teheran from 35° in 
January to 85° in July (yearly average 622 )iea 
at Bushire, on the Persian Gulf, from 58° 
in January to 90° in July and August 
(average 75°). Rainfall is light everywhere 
except in the Elburz Mountains. 
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Iraq (Kingdom) 


Area: 116,600 square miles. 

Population (est. 1945): 4,541,746 (Arab, 75%; 
Kurdish, 15%; Iranian, 3.75%; others, 6.25%). 

Density per square mile: 38.9. 

Ruler: King Faisal II. 

Regent: Crown Prince Abdul-Ilah. 

Prime Minister: Salih Jabr. 

Principal cities (est.): Baghdad, 400,000 (capi- 
tal); Mosul, 260,000 (farming, oil); Basra, 180,- 
000 (chief port); Karbala, 65,000 (Shiah shrine). 

Monetary unit: Dinar. 

Languages: Arabic, Kurdish. 

Religions: Moslem  (Shiah), 53%; Moslem 
(Sunni), 35%; Christian, 2.8%; Jewish, 2.5%; 
others, 6.7%. 


HISTORY. Iraq, a triangle of mountains, 
desert and fertile river valley less than 
half the size of Texas, is bounded east by 
Tran, north by Turkey, west by Syria and 
Trans-Jordan, and south by Saudi Arabia. 
From earliest times it has been known as 


' 


Mesopotamia—the land between the rivers 
for it embraces a large part of the allu- 
vial plains of the Tigris and Euphrates. 


An advanced civilization existed in Meso- 
potamia by 4000 s.c. Sometime after 2,000 
B.C. it became the center of the ancient 
Babylonian and Assyrian empires. It was 
conquered by Cyrus the Great of Persia in 
588 B.c., and by Alexander in 331 B.c. After 
an Arab conquest in a.v. 637-40, Baghdad 
became capital of the ruling caliphate. 
The country was cruelly pillaged by the 
Mongols in 1258, and during the 16th, 
17th and 18th centuries was the object of 
repeated Turkish-Persian competition. 


Nominal Turkish suzerainty imposed in 
1638 was replaced by direct Turkish rule 
in 1831. In World War I an Anglo-Indian 
force occupied most of the country, and 
Britain was given a mandate over the area 
in 1920. The British recognized Iraq as a 
kingdom in 1922 and terminated the man- 
date in 1932, when Iraq was admitted to 
the League of Nations. In World War II, 
Iraq generally adhered to its 1930 treaty 
of alliance with Britain, but in 1941 
British troops were compelled to put down 
@ pro-Axis revolt led by Prime Minister 
Rashid Ali, Iraq became a charter member 
of the Arab League in March, 1945, 


King Faisal II, born on May 2, 1935, suc- 
ceeded his father, Ghazi I, who was killed 
in an automobile accident on April 4, 1939. 
The king’s uncle, Abdul-Ilah, is regent. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1924-25 constitution, Iraq is a hereditary 
monarchy with a two-house Parliament. 
The 20-member Senate is named by the 
king for eight years; the 115-member 
Chamber of Deputies is elected popularly 
for four years. Executive power is vested 
in a Council of Ministers, headed by the 
prime minister, whom the king appoints. 


Military service is compulsory, with an 
initial training period of 11% to 2 years, 
Army and air force strength in 1938 was 
28,000. Both were trained and re-equipped 
by the British during World War II. The 
British-trained police force numbers about 
17,600. The 1930 treaty gives Britain the 
right to keep troops in Iraq under certain 
conditions. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is free and nominally 
compulsory. Secondary education is neither 
free nor compulsory. In 1944-45 there were 
822 state elementary schools with 89,124 
pupils and 71 intermediate and secondary 
schools with 11,309 pupils. Thirteen col- 
leges had a combined enrollment of 2,788. 
There are no universities. 


The chief economic activity is agricul- 
ture, dependent upon irrigation and con- 
fined to the valleys of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. Iraq supplies about 80 percent of 
the world’s dates (1943 exports: 81,000 
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tons). Chief among the cereal products are 
barley (1944; 496,000 short tons), wheat 
(1944: 385,000 short tons), rice, sorghum, 
maize and millet. Many fruits and some to- 
bacco and cotton are grown. Grazing is the 
principal occupation of the many nomadic 
and seminomadic tribes. Livestock esti- 
mates in 1943 included 475,000 cattle and 
buffaloes, 6,000,000 sheep and 1,065,000 
goats. Wool output averages about 6,000 
tons annually. 


Industry is still embryonic. Of approxi- 
mately 100 manufacturing firms, the most 
important are those making brick, tile, 
woolen textiles, vegetable oils, soap, glass 
and cigarettes. : 

Exports in 1945, excluding oil, totaled 
$50,590,006, and imports $92,279,708. The 
United States was the main supplier (19%) 
and Britain, Syria and Palestine the lead- 
ing customers. The chief exports are barley, 
dates, wool, hides and skins. 

The only port for seagoing vessels is that 
of Basra, located on the Shatt al-‘Arab 
River near the head of the Persian Gulf, 
River vessels plying the Tigris between 
Basra and Baghdad have tonnage of more 
than 60,000. There are about 4,000 miles of 
improved and unimproved roads. Iraq 
State Railways, the only rail line, operates 
three lines totaling 966 miles. There is an 
airport and seaplane base at Basra. 

Oil production centers at the Baba Gur- 
gur fields near Kirkuk, operated on behalf 
of an international group by the British- 
managed Iraq Petroleum Company. The 
oil is piped to Haifa in Palestine and Trip- 
oli in Lebanon, The other field is operated 
by the Kanaqin Oil Company, a subsidiary 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, and 
produces only for local consumption. Total 
Iraqi output in 1946 was 4,674,262 long 
tons. 

Ordinary revenue (1945-46) was esti- 

mated at 22,158,540 dinars, and ordinary 
expenditures at 22,777,386 dinars. The 
capital works budget, based on oil royalties, 
usually balances the ordinary budget. There 
is no external debt. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Iraq has 
arid desertland west of the Euphrates, a 
broad central valley between the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and mountains in the north- 
east. The fertile lower valley is formed by 
the delta of the two rivers, which join 
about 120 miles from the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf. The coast line on the gulf is 
only 26 miles long. 

Iraq’s climate, generally, runs to great 
extremes—long hot summers and short cold 
winters. The area on the Persian Gulf is 
one of the hottest places in the world. Ay- 
erage temperature at Baghdad is 49° in 
January and 92° in July and August. Rain- 
fall in Iraq is light, ranging from about 15 
inches in the north to almost none on the 
desert. Sand and dust storms are frequent. 


Italy (Republic) 
(Repubblica d'italia) 


Area (Jan. 1947): 119,733 square miles. 

Population (est. 1946): 45,769,000 
dominantly |talian). 

Density per square mile: 382.4. 

President: Enrico de Nicola (provisional). 

Premier: Alcide de Gasperi. 

Principal cities (census 1936): Rome, 1,562,< 
580 (capital); Milan, 921,515 (leading financial, 
industrial center); Naples, 739,349 (seaport); 
Turin, 608,211 (auto works); Genoa, 512,313 
(seaport); Palermo, 339,497 (Sicilian seaport). 

Monetary unit: Lira. 

Religions: Roman Catholic, 99.6%; 
(Protestant, Orthodox, Jewish), .4%. 
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HISTORY. Pushed into a disastrous alli- 
ance with Germany by Benito Mussolini, 
Italy became a German satellite which suf- 
fered military, naval and territorial re- 
verses on all sides during World War II. A 
co-belligerent during the last two years of 
the war, the nation emerged from the con- 
flict torn by economic chaos and political 
dissension. The settlement of the consti- 
tutional question in favor of a republic 
had a stabilizing influence, but the severe 
terms of the 1947 peace treaty were a seri- 
ous setback to a country still divided hbe- 
tween forces of right and left. 


Italy, about the size of New Mexico but 
long and narrow in shape, did not exist 
as a unified country until 1870. Until a.p. 
476, when the German Odoacer became 
head of the Roman Empire in the west, the 
history of Italy was largely the history of 
Rome. From a.p. 800 on, the Holy Roman 
Emperors, the Popes, Normans, Lombards 
and Saracens all vied for control over var- 
ious segments of the Italian peninsula. 
Numerous city states, such as Venice and 
Genoa, and many small principalities flour- 
ished in the late Middle Ages. 


In 1713, after the War of the Spanish 
Succession, Milan, Naples and Sardinia 
were handed over to Austria, but the Haps- 
burg influence on the peninsula was inter- 
rupted for a short time after 1800 when 
Italy was unified by Napoleon, who 
crowned himself King of Italy on May 26, 
1805. After the Congress of Vienna in 1815, 
Austria continued to be the dominant 
power in Italy. 


The movement for national unity began 
in the middle 19th century, staged by the 
“Young Italy” group headed by Guiseppe 
Mazzini. In 1858 Count Cavour, prime 
minister under King Victor Emmanuel II 
of Sardinia, secured the aid of Napoleon 
III of France in unifying Italy. After 
French and Sardinian forces had defeated 
the Austrians in 1859, Lombardy was an- 
nexed to Sardinia, and by the time the first 
Italian parliament opened at Turin in Feb., 
1861, all Italy was represented except Vene- 
tia, held by Austria, and Rome, which was 
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the territory of the Pope. On February 18, 
1861, Victor Emmanuel II was proclaimed 
King of united Italy. 


In 1866 Italy sided with Prussia against 
Austria and received Venetia; Rome was 
seized in 1870. In 1882 the young nation 
entered into the Triple Alliance with Aus- 
tria and Germany. After war with Turkey 
in 1911-12, the Italians were awarded 
Tripoli in North Africa and the Dodecanese 
islands in the Aegean Sea. 


Italy denounced the Triple Alliance on 
May 3, 1915, and declared war on Austria 
on May 24. By the treaty of St. Germain, 
on Sept. 10, 1919, the south Tirol and the 
Istrian peninsula were awarded to Italy. 


In the years immediately following World 
War I, Italy was a virtual battleground be- 
tween the Socialists and Benito Mussolini’s 
new Fascist movement. The weak govern- 
ment was powerless to maintain order as 
the two sides fought for power. Finally, on 
Oct. 30, 1922, the Fascists staged their 
“March on Rome” and took over the gov- 
ernment. Mussolini was named premier by 
King Victor Emmanuel III. Il Duce and 
his Fascist Grand Council soon made Italy 
into a corporate state, with himself as dic- 
tator,. 


In 1935-36 Italy successfully invaded, 
conquered and annexed Ethiopia, despite 
the complaints of the League of Nations 
and economic sanctions. 


On November 6, 1937, Italy joined the 
German-Japanese anti-Comintern pact 
and on December 11, withdrew from the 
League of Nations, The Rome-Berlin Axis 
was converted into a full military alliance 
on May 22, 1939. Meanwhile, Italian troops 
had seized Albania in April, 1939. 


WORLD WAR II. On June 10, 1940, Mus- 
solini announced a declaration of war 
against France (already in the throes of 
defeat) and Britain. Italian troops were 
able to advance only a few miles into 
France before the Armistice was concluded 
on June 24, under which Italy annexed a 
small strip of France. On October 28, 1940, 
Italian forces invaded Greece from Albania, 
but were driven back by the Greeks, who 
held a third of Albania by the time the 
Germans launched their Balkan campaign 
on April 6, 1941. Italy subsequently oc- 
cupied parts of Yugoslavia and Greece. 
Following the German capitulation in 
North Africa and the fall of Sicily, Musso- 
lini was ousted on July 25, 1943, and Mar- 
shal Pietro Badoglio formed a new gov- 
ernment. On September 3, 1943, the date 
of the invasion of the Italian mainland by 
Allied forces, a military armistice was 
signed between General Eisenhower and 
Badoglio, and the legislative and adminis- 
trative activities of the government were 
made subject to the approval of an Allied 
Commission. 


the de facto government of Italy on October 
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On June 9, t 
s entered Rome, Badoglio was succeeded 
premier by Ivanoe Bonomi, a Socialist, 


who formed a coalition cabinet. The gov- 
ernment was recognized by the Allies as 


25, but only as a co-belligerent, not as an 
y. Later it was given full legislative 


powers and the right to resume diplomatic 


-Telations. 


_ When German resistance crumbled in 
northern Italy, the partisan Committee of 
National Liberation of North Italy (CLNAI) 
‘quickly liquidated the puppet fascist state 
which Mussolini had formed there. Musso- 
lini was captured and executed on April 


_ 28, 1945. On June 12, Bonomi resigned and 
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_ Was succeeded by Ferruccio Parri, a former 
_ underground leader in northern Italy. Pre- 
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mier Parri resigned on Noy. 24 and was 


succeeded by Alcide de Gasperi, a Christian 


Democrat. 


After the institution of the republic, De 
Gasperi formed another coalition cabinet 


_ of Christian Democrats, Socialists, Com- 
-munists and independents on July 13, 
_ 1946, and a third cabinet on Feb. 2, 1947, 
_ following a schism in the Socialist party 
_ caused by the Socialist-Communist unity 


of action pact signed in Oct., 1946. His 
fourth cabinet, formed in June, 1947, con- 
tained only Christian Democrats and inde- 
pendents. 


GOVERNMENT. The Italian people voted in 
favor of the dissolution of the monarchy 
and the formation of a republic in a plebis- 
cite held June 8, 1946. Of the total of 24,- 
935,343 ballots cast, 12,717,923 were for a 
republic, 10,719,284 for the monarchy and 
1,498,136 void. King Humbert II, who had 
succeeded his father, Victor Emmanuel III, 
on May 9, went into exile in Portugal 
shortly thereafter. Pending general elec- 
tions, the republic is headed by an Assem- 
bly-elected provisional president who ex- 
ercises the usual powers of the head of a 
parliamentary state. The Government is 
administered by the premier and his cabi- 
net, who must enjoy the confidence of the 
Constituent Assembly. The latter body is 
to draw up a constitution for the new 
state. 

The Constituent Assembly, elected in 
June, 1946, has 556 members, of whom 207 
are Christian Democrat, 115 Socialist, 104 
Communist, 41 Democratic Union, 30 Uomo 
Qualunque (a new party often accused of 
neo-fascism), 22 Republican, 16 Monar- 
chist Bloc, 7 Actionist and 13 other par- 
ties. About 40 of the 115 Socialists seceded 
from the Socialist party in Feb., 1947, and 
formed a new group—the Socialist Workers 
party. 

PEACE TREATY OF 1947. The peace treaty 
signed at Paris on Feb. 10, 1947, requires 
Italian renunciation of all claims in Ethi- 
opia and Greece, the cession of the Dode- 
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Fiume and Pola, goes to Yugoslavia. The 
Free Territory of Trieste has been carved — 
out of the area to the west of the new Yu- 
goslav frontier. ‘ 


Italy is to pay reparations of $100,000,- 
000 in kind over a seven-year period to the 
Soviet Union, $125,000,000 to Yugoslavia, 
$105,000,000 to Greece, $25,000,000 to 
Ethiopia and $5,000,000 to Albania. She is 
also to make two-thirds restitution for 
wartime damage to Allied property in 
Italy. 

DEFENSE. The 1947 treaty requires Italy to 
reduce the strength of her army to 250,000 
men (including carabinieri), the navy to 
25,000 (including naval air arm) and the 
air force to 25,000 (with 350 planes). The 
fleet is to be reduced to 2 battleships, 4 
cruisers, 20 destroyers and large torpedo 
boats, plus smaller craft. Major war vessels 
placed at the disposal of the Big Four in- 
clude 3 battleships, 5 cruisers, 8 subma- 
rines and 13 destroyers and large torpedo 
boats. Extensive areas along Italy’s borders 
and in the outlying islands are to be de- 
militarized, Anglo-U. S. troops, numbering 
more than 50,000 in mid-1947, were to be 
withdrawn under the treaty terms by Dec. 
15, 1947. 

EDUCATION, Elementary education is free 
and compulsory from 6 to 14. Governmen- 
tal and private elementary schools in 1941— 
42 numbered 139,571 with 5,110,328 pupils. 
Governmental and other secondary schools 
in the same academic year numbered 5,136 
with 556,260 students. In 1942-48 there 
were 29 royal universities and institutes 
and 6 private universities and institutes 
with a total of 164,853 students. The Uni- 
versity of Rome had 14,210 students in 
1939; Naples had 12,289 and Milan 7,913. 


RELIGION, Although the country is pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic, religious 
freedom is permitted. Catholic religious 
teaching is given in all elementary and in- 
termediate schools. Relations with the 
Church are regulated by the treaty with 
the Holy See of Feb. 11, 1929, which estab- 
lished the temporal power of the Pope over 
Vatican City. 


AGRICULTURE. Agriculture, the most im- 
portant branch of Italy’s economy, engages 
more than a third of the population. It is 
extremely diversified; differences of alti- 
tude, soil and climate allow the production 
of all European crops from rye to rice, 
from apples to oranges, and from hemp to 
cotton. Approximately 70,000,000 acres are 
productive. Of this area, 25 percent is de- 
voted to cereals, 30 percent to forage and 
pasture, 3.5 percent to vines and 3 percent 
to olive trees. Italy ranks next to France 
in wine production (average 1931-42: 1,- 
024,000,000 gal.; 1946: 742,259,467 gal.) and 


rm coast. Production of 
was 22,500 short tons, 

the 1938 figure. The Italian 
nd soil are well suited to fruit 


Estimated crop production for 1946 (1938 
figures in parentheses) was as follows (in 
short tons): wheat, 6,625,098 (8,919,591); 
oats, 509,011 (693,457); barley, 256,727 
(273,150); rye, 121,966 (152,228); sugar 
beets, 2,550,000 (3,586,113). The reduced 
figures for 1946 reflect the unsettled eco- 
nomic conditions; they were, however, con- 
siderably larger than the crop yields for 
1945. 

_ Livestock and dairy farming are impor- 
tant in Italy. Of the 50-odd varieties of 
Italian cheese, the best known are the 
hard parmesan and pecorino (the latter 
made from ewe’s milk) and the soft bel 
paese and gorgonzola. 


Before World War II the fascist govern- 
ment carried on a wide land reclamation 
program, mostly in Emilia, Apulia, and the 
Venetian provinces, 

INDUSTRY. Prior to World War II, there 
were approximately 730,000 industrial es- 
tablishments in Italy, of which more than 
1,000 employed at least 250 workers each. 
In 1940, approximately 3,825,000 workers 
were employed in industry. While a large 
proportion of small and medium sized con- 
cerns were common in industry before 
World War II, there was a growing ten- 
dency, fostered by the nature of the cor- 
porate state, toward industrial concentra- 
tion. The textile industry, largest and most 
important, ordinarily supplied most of the 
home markets and left a large margin for 
export. It made rapid recovery after World 
War II, accounting for nearly half of 
Italian exports in 1946. The metal indus- 
tries are handicapped by lack of coal and 
of sufficient iron ore reserves. The chemi- 
cal, clothing and food industries are also 
important. 

TRADE. Exports in 1946 totaled 54,530,000,- 
000 lire and imports, 84,220,000,000 lire. 
Exports (in millions of lire) comprised 
finished industrial products (23,280), in- 
dustrial raw materials (4,300), semi- 
finished industrial products (15,020), and 
food and cattle (11,930). Imports were di- 
vided among industrial raw materials (40,- 
710), food and cattle (27,290), semi-fin- 
ished products (8,610) and finished prod- 
ucts (7,600). 

NATURAL RESOURCES. Italy is ordinarily 
the world’s largest producer of mercury, 
although Spain took first place in 194445; 
it is also an important producer of sulfur. 
The nation lacks, however, the staple min- 
erals of coal, oil and iron, and is forced to 
import them. Building stone, particularly 
marble, is plentiful. In the south Tirol and 


water power, 
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Less than 20 percent of Italy’s area is 
forested. Principal products are soft and — 
hard timber, charcoal and cork. The fish- 
ing industry does not fill domestic needs 
Coral and sponges are marketed. Oe 


COMMUNICATIONS, The merchant marine © 
in 1945 totaled only 500,000 gross tons as — 
opposed to a total of more than 2,000,000 © 
tons in 1939. On April 1, 1947, 78 vessels — 
of 163,917 tons were under construction in 
Italian yards. There are more than 150 sea- — 
ports, of which the principal are Genoa, 
Venice, Savona, Naples and Leghorn. Coast- 
wise traffic is particularly important be- — 
cause of difficult land communications. — 
State railways in operation in 1946 totaled — 
9,284 miles and private lines (1944) 3,096 
miles. Equipment in 1945 was less than 30 
percent of prewar figures. Highways in 1940 
totaled 126,830 miles, of which about 10 
percent were State roads. a 


FINANCE. The monetary unit is the lira; 
Official rate 100 to the U. S. dollar. Esti- 
mated revenue for the fiscal year 1946 was — 
$1,160,000,000; estimated expenditures $1,- 
826,000,000. The public internal debt (Jan. — 
31, 1946) was $9,561,990,000. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Approximately 600 of boot- 
shaped Italy’s 708 miles of length are in 
the long peninsula that projects into the i 
Mediterranean from the fertile basin of the 
Po River. The Apennines, branching off 
from the Alps between Nice and Genoa, 
form the peninsula’s backbone, and rise to 
a maximum height of 9,560 feet at the 
Gran Sasso d’Italia (Corno). The Alps are 
Italy’s northern boundary. , F 

Several islands form part of Italy. Sicily, 
9,926 square miles, lies off the toe of the 
boot, across the Strait of Messina, with a 
steep and rock-bound northern coast and 
gentler slopes to the sea in the west and 
south. Mt. Etna, an active volcano, rises 
to 10,741 feet, and most of Sicily is more 
than 500 feet in elevation. Sixty-two miles 
southwest of Sicily lies Pantelleria, 45 
square miles, and south of that are Lam- 
pedusa and Linosa. Sardinia, 9,301 square 
miles, just south of Corsica and about 125 
miles west of the nearest Italian main- 
land, is largely mountainous, stony and 
unproductive. 

Italy has many northern lakes, lying be- 
low the snow-covered peaks of the Alps. 
The largest are Garda (143 sq. mi.), Mag- 
giore (83 sq. mi.) and Como (55 sq. mi.). 
The Po, the principal river, rises in the 
Alps on Italy’s western border and flows 
across the Lombard plain into the Adri- 
atic. The Arno and Tiber Rivers, rising in 
the Apennines, flow generally westward. 
Elsewhere are hundreds of short streams, 


CLIMATE. Italy’s climate is variable. The 
Italian Riviera along the Gulf of Genoa is 
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climate. 

ome, December through February 
oldest months (average 47°), and 
. August the warmest (75°). There 
abundance of sunshine. 


'ORMER ITALIAN COLONIAL EMPIRE 


Area, Population 
sq. mi. (est. 1940) 
ae 679,183 911,000 
a 89,274 688,000 
‘talian Somaliland 270,972 1,079,000 
TAS 5 
decanese 1,035 122,000* 
*Est. 1939. 


The 1947 treaty contains a renunciation 
Italy of all right and title to her African 
ssessions. These territories are to remain 
der British military administration 
sanding their final disposal, to be de- 
termined jointly by the U. S., British, 
rench and Soviet governments, by Sept. 
5, 1948. In the event of disagreement, the 
question of disposition is to be referred to 
the U. N. 


z 
ag LIBYA—Former Status: part of Metropolitan 


_ Italy except Libyan Sahara (whole area now 
__under British military government). 

Capital: Tripoli (pop. 1938: 108,240). 
___ Agricultural products: barley, olive oil, wheat, 
_ figs, date palms, tobacco. 
| Mineral: salt. 
: Sea products: sponge, tuna. 


Libya, lying along the north coast of 
Africa between Tunisia and Egypt, was a 
' part of the Turkish dominions from the 
16th century until 1911, Following the out- 
break of hostilities between Italy and Tur- 
key in the latter year, Italian troops 
occupied Tripoli; Italian sovereignty was 
recognized the next year by the Treaty of 
Ouchy. In 1934 the area was organized into 
four provinces—Bengasi, Derna, Misurata 
and Tripolitania—which were incorporated 
in 1939 into Metropolitan Italy, and a mili- 
tary territory in the south, Libyan Sahara 
(465,362 sq. mi.). Libya was the scene of 
much desert fighting during World War 
II. After the fall of Tripoli on Jan. 23, 
1943, it came under British military occu- 
pation and government. 

The area has three natural divisions from 
the coast inland—the Mediterranean coast- 
land, the only region suitable for agricul- 
ture; the sub-desert, and the desert. About 
10 percent of the population is Italian, the 
remainder native, mostly Moslem. The 
Senussi sect, which opposed Italian rule 
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ITALIAN SOMALILAND—Former Status: Italian 
colony (now under British military occupation). vi 


Capital: Mogadiscio (population: 45,000). 
Agricultural products: dressed skins, cattle, 

sugar, cotton, cottonseed oil, fruits, bananas. 
Forest products: gum, resin, kapcok. ‘ 
Mineral: tin. 


Italian Somaliland, extending along Af- 
rica’s east coast from the Gulf of Aden 
south to Kenya, fell within the Italian 
sphere of influence by treaties with the 
Somali sultans in 1889 and by agreements 
with Britain in 1905 and 1924, with the 
sultan of Zanzibar in 1905, and with Ethi- 
opia in 1907. After the conquest of Ethiopia 
the area, together with part of Ethiopia, 
was incorporated into Italian East Africa. 
It was occupied in Feb., 1941, by British 
Imperial troops and, reduced to its pre- 
19386 area, has since been under British 
military administration. 

The overwhelming majority of the popu- 
lation are Somalis who belong to the Sunni 
sect of Islam; they are a pastoral, nomadic 
people whose livelihood depends on cattle, 
sheep and camels. However, the Italians 
established plantations in the south, espe- 
cially in the fertile Juba region. The colony 
was far from self-supporting, requiring 
heavy Italian subsidy. The climate is tor- 
rid, especially along the coast. 


ERITREA—Former Status: Italian colony (now 
under British occupation). 

Capital: Asmara (population: 85,000). 

Chief exports: coffee, salt. 

Agricultural products: coffee, 
bacco, sesame, hides, skins. 

Minerals: gold, salt, potassium salts. 

Sea product: pearls. 


barley, to- 


The first Italian inroad into Eritrea 
came in 1870 when the port of Assab and 
adjacent territory were bought from a na- 
tive sultan; with British approval, Italian 
troops occupied Massaua in 1885. By a de- 
cree of Jan. 1, 1890, Italian possessions 
along the Red Sea were united into the 
colony of Eritrea. In 1936 Eritrea, with 
parts of Ethiopia, became a part of Italian 
East Africa. British and Indian troops cap- 
tured Asmara on Apr. 1, 1941, and Mas- 


% 


saua a week later; the area, reduced to its A 


pre-19386 borders, has since been under 
British military occupation. 

The principal native elements are the 
Ethiopians and Tigrés, who have close eth- 
nic, linguistic and religious ties with peo- 
ples across the border in Ethiopia. Italians. 
in 1944 totaled 48,718. Irrigation is essen-. 
tial in the low-lying coastal plains, and. 


agriculture is practiced largely on the in- 
serior plateau (average elevation: 6,500 
‘t.) where the climate is suitable for Euro- 
pean settlement. The pastoral industry en- 
sages most of the natives. 

Along the coast, the climate is excessively 
aot and humid, especially in June, Sep- 
‘ember and October; mean annual tem- 
oerature at Massaua is 86°; the ther- 
mometer often rises to 120° in summer. 


DODECANESE—Former Status: Italian colony 
ceded to Greece by Treaty of Paris, 1947). 

Capital: Rhodes (population: 27,466). 

Agricultural products: wine, olive oil, tobacco, 
sides, skins. 

Sea product: sponges. 


The Dodecanese, a group of 13 islands in 
the Aegean Sea near the coast of Asia 
Ainor, were part of the Ottoman Empire 
srior to Italian occupation in 1912. Turkey 
ecognized full Italian sovereignty by the 
-reaty of Lausanne in 1923, At the end of 
Vorid War II, the German garrison sur- 
endered to an Anglo-Greek force on May 
, 1945. 

Fully 85 percent of the population is 
sreek. The islands are of slight economic 
alue with the exception of the sponge- 
Shing industry. The most important is- 
and is Rhodes (Rodi). 


Japan (Empire) 
(Nippon) 


Area: 147,573 square miles.* 

Population (census 1946): 73,114,059.* 

Density per square mile: 495.7. 

Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers: 
feneral of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
U.S. A.). 

Ruler: Emperor Hirchito. 

Premier: Tetsu Katayama. 

Principal cities (census 1940): Tokyo, 6,778,- 
04 (capital, financial, manufacturing center); 
saka, 3,252,340 (chief industrial center); Na- 
opya, 1,328,084 (machinery, textiles); Kyoto, 
,089,726 (manufacturing); Yokohama, 968,091 
seaport, silk export center); Kobe, 967,234 
seaport, shipbuilding); Hiroshima, 343,968 (sea- 
at, textiles); Fukuoka, 306,673 (seaport, tex- 
es). 

Monetary unit: Yen. 

Language: Japanese. 

Religions (1938): Buddhism, 60%; Shintoism, 
1%; perrant (215,166); Roman Catholic 
118,856). 


*Japan proper. 


ISTORY. Japan, first of the aggressor na- 
ons which ultimately bound themselves 
ito the Axis to wage World War II, was 
iso the first of the Axis partners to make 
semblance of recovery after utter defeat. 
Ithough stripped of her empire and un- 
sr military occupation, Japan by 1947 had 
ade some progress toward restoring its 
;onomy, and was enjoying a measure of 
litical stability unknown to her wartime 
lies. 


Japan’s early history is indistinguishable 
from mythology. One series of legends at- 
tributes the creation of Japan to the sun 
goddess, from whom the later emperors 
were allegedly descended. The first of them 


was Jimmu Tenn6, supposed to have 
ascended the throne on Feb. 11, 660 B.c. 


Recorded” Japanese history begins with 
the first contact with China in the 5th 
century a.D. Japan was then divided into 
strong feudal states, all nominally under 
the emperor, but with real power often 
held by a court minister or clan. In 1185 
Yoritomo, chief of the Minamoto clan, was 
designated shogun (generalissimo) with 
the actual administration of the islands 
under his control. Clans came and went, 
but a dual government system—shogun 
and emperor—persisted till 1867. 


First contact with the West came about 
1542, when a Portuguese ship off course 
arrived in Japanese waters. Portuguese 
traders, Jesuit missionaries, and Spanish, 
Dutch and English traders followed. Sus- 
picious of Christianity and Portuguese 
support of a local Japanese revolt, the sho- 
guns restricted all foreigners in 1636-38 
except the Dutch, who were confined to 
Nagasaki. Western attempts to renew trad- 
ing relations failed until 1853, when Com- 
modore Matthew Perry sailed an American 
fleet into Tokyo Bay with a letter from 
President Fillmore. A U. S. commercial 
treaty signed in 1859 was followed by 
similar pacts with Britain, France, the 
Netherlands and Russia, and the opening 
to foreign residents of the ports of Yoko- 
hama, Nagasaki and Hakodate. 


Japan now quickly made the transition 
from a medieval to a modern power. Feu- 
dalism was abolished and industrialization 
was speeded. An imperial army was estab- 
lished with conscription. The shogun sys- 
tem was abolished in 1867 by Emperor 
Meiji, and parliamentary government was 
established in 1889. After a brief war with 
China in 1894-95, Japan acquired Formosa 
(Taiwan), the Pescadores islands, and part 
of southern Manchuria, China also recog- 
nized the independence of Korea (Chosen), 
which Japan later annexed (1910). 

In 1904-05 the new Japan won prestige 
by defeating Russia in the Russo-Japanese 
War, gaining the territory of southern Sak- 
halin (Karafuto) and Russia’s port and 
rail rights in Manchuria. In World War I 
Japan, which took a negligible part in 
military operations, grabbed Germany’s 
Pacific islands and leased areas in China. 
The Treaty of Versailles then awarded her 
a mandate over the islands. 

At the Washington Conference of 1921— 
22, Japan agreed to respect Chinese na- 
tional integrity. The series of Japanese ag- 
gressions which was to lead to the nation’s 
downfall began in 1931 with the invasion 
of Manchuria. The following year, Japan 


rattling of her militarists. On Nov. 25, — 


ae) 
_ Japanese policy was attuned to the saber 


1936, Japan joined the Axis by signing the 


-- anti-Comintern pact. 


The invasion of 


China came the next year, and the Pearl 
_ Harbor attack was unleashed on Dec. 7, 
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For many months after Pearl Harbor, 
the Japanese Army and Navy enjoyed spec- 


tide had begun to turn. Three years later 

the dropping of the world’s first atomic 

bomb in combat on Hiroshima, followed by 

a second one on Nagasaki, knocked Japan 

swiftly into a surrender that already had 
_ been inevitable. 


The formal surrender took place Sept. 2, 
1945, aboard the battleship Missouri in 
Tokyo Bay. Southern Sakhalin and the 
Kurile Islands reverted to Russia, and 
Formosa (Taiwan) and Manchuria to 
China. The Pacific islands remained under 
U.S. occupation. 


Soon after the surrender Japan began 
the process of democratizing its political, 
social and economic structure under Allied 
supervision. Early in 1946 the Supreme 
Allied Commander, General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur, ordered Baron Shide- 
hara’s cabinet to carry out a series of po- 
litical purges. Elections held on April 10, 
1946 brought 72.1% of the electorate to 
the polls, and resulted in a conservative 
victory. A Liberal, Shigeru Yoshida, took 
over the premiership on May 22, but his 
conservative policies brought both Allied 
and internal dissatisfaction. 


% tacular success, but by the end of 1942 the 


Following the Socialists’ victory in the 
elections of April 20, 1947, Japan’s first 
Socialist premier, Tetsu Katayama, a life- 
long Christian, formed a cabinet composed 
of Socialists, Democrats and members of 
the People’s Cooperative Party on May 31, 
1947. In July, 1947, the U. S. proposed an 
early conference of the eleven members of 
the Far Eastern Commission to consider a 
peace settlement for Japan. The proposal 
was accepted by all the member nations 
except the U. S. S. R., which insisted that 
the treaty be drafted by the four-power 
Council of Foreign Ministers (China re- 
placing France), thus following the prece- 
dent set by the Italian and Axis satellite 
treaties. 


ALLIED OCCUPATION GOVERNMENT. 
General MacArthur was appointed Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers (SCAP) 
on Aug. 14, 1945. The surrender terms pro- 
vided that Japan must accept the provi- 
sions of the Potsdam Declaration (July 26, 
1945) and that “the authority of the Em- 
peror and the Japanese Government to 
rule the state shall be subject to SCAP, 


f China’s Manchu dynasty. From then on 


The Far Eastern Commission—con 

of Australian, Canadian, Chinese, Briti: 
French, Indian, Dutch, New Zealand, 
Philippine, Soviet and U. S. delegates—is 
empowered to formulate the policies, prin- 
ciples and standards by which the fulfill- 
ment of Japanese obligations under the 
surrender terms may be accomplished, and 
to review directives issued to SCAP or any 
action taken by SCAP within the purview 
of the Commission’s jurisdiction. The Al- 
lied Council for Japan—composed of SCAP, 
who is the U. S. member, a Chinese and a 
Soviet member and a member representing 
jointly the United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand and India—advises and con- 
sults with SCAP in carrying out the sur- 
render terms and policies approved by the 
Commission. 


By the end of the first year of occupa- 
tion, General MacArthur reported that 
Japan’s armed forces had been completely 
demobilized, her war-making capacity des- 
troyed, her business monopolies broken up 
and democratic forms of government in- 
stituted. 


RULER. Emperor Hirohito, born April 29, 
1901, succeeded his father, Yoshihito, on 
Dec. 25, 1926. He was married on Jan. 26, 
1924, to Princess Nagako, born in 1903. To 
them were born two sons, Crown Prince 
Akihito (Dec. 23, 1933) and Prince Masa- 
hito (Noy. 28, 1935), and 5 daughters. Suc- 
cession is in the male line only. 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. The new con- 
stitution, effective May 3, 1947, made dras- 
tic changes in Japan’s political system. The 
Emperor retains only ceremonial functions, 
and executive power is vested in the cabi- 
net, headed by the premier and collectively 
responsible to the Diet. Law-making power 
is vested solely in the Diet, composed of 
two houses—the House of Representatives, 
popularly elected for four-year terms, and 
the House of Councillors, with 250 mem- 
bers elected for six-year terms. A bill of 
rights guarantees certain basic liberties. 
Women are enfranchised for the first time. 
Sovereignty, formerly vested in the Em- 
peror, now is vested in the people, and 
the House of Representatives can override 
the veto of the House of Councillors by a 
two-thirds vote. 


The April 1947 elections distributed the 
466 seats in the House of Representatives 
as follows: Socialists 148, Liberals 133, 
Democrats (former Progressives ) 126, 
People’s Cooperative Party 31, Independents 
29 and Communists 4. 


DEFENSE. The War, Navy, and Munitions 
Ministries and the Army and Navy Gen- 
eral Staffs have been abolished, and the 
army and navy are completely demobilized. 
The few remaining major ships in the navy 


ated 130,000 


‘British 


_ tion contains a renunciation of the right 
to maintain armed forces. 

EDUCATION, In 1944-45 Japan had 34,610 
primary schools with 15,530,272 students; 
4,175 secondary, middle and vocational 
schools with 2,276,227 students; 493 normal 
and “higher” schools and colleges with 
327,363 students; and 49 universities with 
64,478 students. The educational system 
was virtually at a standstill at the time of 
the surrender, and prompt action was taken 
by occupation authorities to rehabilitate 
it under directives designed to purge the 
curriculum and teaching staff of militar- 
istic and chauvinistic influences. 


POPULATION. The population of Japan 
proper was approximately doubled from 
1870 to 1935. Density of population is ex- 
ceeded only by England and Wales, the 
Netherlands, Belgium and Java. The home 
islands are now more overcrowded than 
ever. As of June 30, 1947, SCAP reported 
that 5,551,634 Japanese civilians and mili- 
tary personnel had been repatriated from 
all areas, and that nearly a million others 
awaited repatriation from Soviet-controlled 
areas. 

AGRICULTURE. Japan is a land of small 
rice and silk farms and, except in Hok- 
kaido, the northernmost island, there is 
almost no large-scale farming and animal 
husbandry. The average holding is less 
than three acres. Double cropping makes 
self-sufficiency possible, but on a very low 
level of subsistence. Crop production in 
1946 was considerably below prewar figures, 
and food shortages were still critical. 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL CROPS, 
1946-47 (Preliminary estimate) 


Crop Acres Tons 
Rice 7,350,000* 9,800,000 
Barley 2,100,000* 817,000 
Wheat 1,527,000; 659,000 
Potatoes 520,0007 1,675,000 
Fruit 367,000* 922,000 


*1945. 71946. 


Japan is the world’s largest producer of 
natural silk, with about 30 percent of all 
farm households engaged in cocoon tend- 
ing in 1939. Output for 1946 was 75,306 
tons. 

INDUSTRY. Japan’s light as well as heavy 
industries continued to operate below ba- 
sic requirements in 1946-47, largely be- 
cause of labor troubles and deterioration 
in equipment. Installed cotton spindleage 
in Feb., 1946, was only 2,150,000, as com- 
pared with 11,434,000 in 1940. Monthly 
steel ingot and casting production in mid- 
1946 was about 54,000 tons as against 675,- 


_ largest in Japan, followed by machinery, — 
chemicals and food. The cottage industry 

is prominent in spinning and weaving of — 
silk and cotton and in the manufacture of — 


1943; productio: 
ainst 330,000 tons. The metallurg 
textile industries ordinarily are t 


bicycle parts. Mbd, 
After 1931 a considerable expansion took 


place in the heavy industries—metal, ma- 
chine-building and chemical—which were 


adaptable to war purposes. State control — 


was intensified at the same time. 


Directives issued by SCAP in 1945 ef- 
fected the dissolution of huge interlock- 


ing monopolies (Zaibatsw) in business and 


finance; approximately 1,200 firms were in- — 


volved. A directive issued Aug. 24, 1946, 


ordered the seizure for reparations of 505 — 
of the largest industrial plants, mostly — 
privately-owned, which accounted for 95 


percent of the Japanese pig iron output, 88 
percent of the steel ingots, 50 percent of 
machine tools and 87 percent of shipbuild- 


ing facilities. Shipbuilding capacity was to 


be reduced to 650,000 gross tons annually 
(from 1,900,000 tons), steel ingots to 3,- 


500,000 metric tons (from 12,000,000 tons), — ‘ 


pig iron to 2,000,000 tons (3,000,000 tons in 
1939) and sulfuric acid to 3,930,000 tons. 


Government-owned arms plants and naval 


yards were seized earlier in the year. 

Removal of equipment from Japan has 
been delayed by Allied inability to agree 
on the allocation of reparations shares to 
the claimant countries. 

TRADE. Before World War II, Japan ranked 
fifth in world trade. Exports in 1939 to- 
taled $928,533,000. Imports totaled $757,- 
775,000, of which 34.4 percent came from 
the U. S. Foreign trade was resumed on a 
small scale under strict Allied control in 
1946, and in 1947 a program of limited 
private trade was initiated. Imports were 
largely food, cotton and oil; exports con- 
sisted of small stocks of silk, other raw 
materials and a few manufactures. 
COMMUNICATIONS. On Dec. 31, 1939, 
Japan had 4,084 ships of more than 100 
tons, with an aggregate tonnage of 5,728,- 
779. Before World War II the merchant 
marine carried almost 80 percent of the 
foreign trade and was surpassed only by 
those of the U. S. and Britain. War-time 
losses were enormous; the tonnage was 
estimated at 1,250,000 at the time of sur- 
render in Sept., 1945. 

Railway mileage in 1946 was 16,993. The 
highway system totaled 534,424 miles. 
FINANCE. World War II left Japan with a 
staggering public debt, mounting inflation 
and a disorganized financial system. The 
1945-46 budget provided for revenue of 
27,200,000,000 yen and expenditure of 103,- 
800,000,000 yen. The 1946-47 budget to- 
taled 56,100,000,000 yen, of which occupa- 
tion costs amounted to 19,000,000,000 yen. 
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The national debt totaled 220,900,000,000 
yen on Aug. 31, 1946. 

MINERALS. Japan is relatively poor in 
minerals. Crude oil production in 1946 in 
Japan proper was 1,342,229 barrels, about 
one-third of current domestic require- 
ments. With monthly coal production ay- 
eraging less than 2,000,000 short tons in 
mid-1946, the nation was confronted with 
an acute fuel shortage. Other minerals in- 
clude lead, silver, gold and copper. 
FORESTS. Japan is well-wooded, with 
about 60,000,000 acres of forest. Among 
forest products are bamboo, charcoal and 
timber. The wood pulp industry of Japan 
proper reached an output of 845,000 tons 
in 1941; in 1945 it fell to 178,000 tons. 
FISHERIES. Fishing, one of Japan’s big- 
gest industries, provides a staple food and 
considerable exports in normal years. The 
prewar fishing fleet of 356,482 vessels 
ranged from Alaska to the South Seas, 
The 1946 catch approached 2,400,000 tons. 
TOPOGRAPHY. Japan’s four main islands 
are Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu and Shi- 
koku. The Ryukyu chain to the southwest 
is U. S. occupied and the Kuriles to the 
northeast are Russian occupied. The sur- 
face of the main islands consists largely of 
mountains separated by narrow valleys. 
There are about 50 more or less active vol- 
canoes, including famous Fujiyama near 
Tokyo (12,395 ft.). Earthquakes are fre- 
quent. Japan has many rivers, broken by 
shallows and rapids, and navigable usually 
for flat-bottomed boats. 

CLIMATE. The Japanese climate ranges 
from subtropical in its southern extremes, 
to winter cold and snow in Hokkaido. The 
winter temperatures are moderated in the 
central islands by the Japan Current. Mean 
annual temperature in Tokyo is 56°. 


Korea 
(Chosen) -- 


Area: 85,225 square miles. 

Population (est. 1940): 24,326,327 (Korean ex- 
cept 633,320 Japanese* and 49,815 non-Japanese 
foreigners, mostly Chinese). 

Density per square mile: 285.4. 

Occupation Commanders: Col. Gen. T. F, 
Shtikov (Soviet); Lt. Gen. John R, Hodge 
(U.S. A.). 

Principal cities (census 1940): Seoul (Keijo), 
935,464 (capital; U.S. zone headquarters); 
Pyengyang (Heijo), 285,965 (Soviet zone head- 
quarters); Fusan, 249,734 (chief seaport): Sei« 
shin, 197,918 (seaport; rail center); Taikyu, 
178,923 (silk center). 

Monetary unit: Yen. 

Languages: Korean, Japanese, Chinese. 

Religions: Buddhist, Confucianist, 
Christian (500,300 Christians in 1938). 

*1938; now largely evacuated to Japan. 


Taoist, 


HISTORY. Korea, a peninsula about 600 
miles long extending out from Asia be- 


tween the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Ja- 
pan, is about the size of Minnesota. Over 
the centuries it belonged sometimes to 
China, sometimes to Japan. It emerged 
from World War II under Russian and 
U. S. occupation but with the promise of 
independence ‘in due course.” 


According to legend which may be partly 
historical, a Chinese sage named Kija 
founded the kingdom of Chosun (‘Morning 
Calm”) in 1122 B.c. and thus began a 
dynasty which lasted until 193 B.c. In 108 
B.c. Korea was annexed to China, and later 
divided into three small principalities 
which formed the kingdom of Silla. Silla 
revolted in a.p. 918 and declared its inde- 
pendence. In 1592 the Koreans defeated a 
Japanese fleet and, with Chinese help, 
ousted the Japanese invaders from their 
land. In 1627, the Manchus seized Korea 
and placed it again under Chinese sover- 
eignty. In the Chinese-Japanese War of 
1894-95, Japan won predominant influence 
in Korea, and in 1905 reduced it to a pro- 
tectorate. In 1910 Japan formally annexed 
Korea. A Korean bid for independence was 
crushed ruthlessly in 1919. 


In Aug., 1945, at the end of World War 
II, Korea was occupied by Soviet and U.S. 
troops. The United States, United Kingdom 
and Soviet Union agreed at Moscow in 
Dec., 1945, that Korea should be placed 
under the trusteeship of those three powers 
and China for a period not to exceed five 
years and that, as the first step toward 
Korean independence, the U.S. and Soviet 
commanders should meet as soon as possi- 
ble to agree upon the formation of an all- 
Korean provisional government. U. S.-So- 
viet negotiations toward this end broke 
down May 6, 1946, but following protracted 
diplomatic interchange were resumed on 
May 20, 1947. The deadlock continued. 
However, the principal stumbling block 
was the Soviet demand that, in effect, only 
Communist groups should be consulted on 
the formation of the government. In Sept., 
1947, the U. S. raised the question of a 
Korean settlement before the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 


The long subjugated Koreans received 
little experience in self-government under 
Japan and today are split into many politi- 
cal factions. U. S. and Russian differences 
over how to handle the present move 
toward independence have hampered the 
rehabilitation of the country. The U. Ss. 
zone of occupation, south of the 38th par- 
allel, has about 43 percent of the area with 
19,370,000 population, and is controlled by 
50,000 troops. The Russian zone is occupied 
by about 200,000 troops. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, 
In 1946, there were 1,613,826 pupils in ele- 
mentary schools, 99,308 in secondary 
schools, and 10,305 in higher schools. Less 
than half the population of school age (6 


Eo 12) was in school in that year. There is 
2 university at Seoul. ~ 


The Korean population is more or less 
nomogeneous and successfully withstood 
Japanese efforts to assimilate it. 


Korea, predominantly agricultural, cul- 
tivates about 12,000,000 acres. Crop pro- 
duction in 1946 was estimated at about 60 
percent of the 1940-44 average. Chief 
products are rice, barley, oats, rye, millet, 
soybeans, tobacco, cotton and wheat. 


Industrial development was speeded in 
the last years of Japanese rule. In 1938 
there were 6,233 plants with 5 or more 
workers, and the total output in 1937 was 
valued at $276,194,366. The leading indus- 
tries by value of output ordinarily are 
chemical, textile, food, beverage and to- 
bacco. The northern part of the country, 
in the Soviet zone, has the larger portion 
of Korea’s industry. 


Korea’s prewar foreign trade was closely 
linked with that of Japan. Exports in 1939 
were valued at $261,394,000, of which 71.4 
percent went to Japan and 20.4 percent to 
Manchukuo. Imports were $360,058,000, of 
which 87.1 percent came from Japan and 
5.8 percent from Manchukuo. The major 
exports were rice, fertilizer, cotton cloth, 
soybeans, raw silk, fish and coal. Exports 
from South Korea, March-—December 1946, 
totaled 47,737,986 won. Imports were 168,- 
200,931 won. 

Land communications, well developed by 
the Japanese for strategic reasons, included 
(1940) 2,619 miles of government railway, 
1,107 miles of private railway and 17,011 
miles of highway. The highways had greatly 
deteriorated by 1947. 


The 1946-47 budget estimated expendi- 
tures at 11,800,212,360 yen and income at 
8,013,393,996 yen. The only authorized legal 
tender in the U. S. zone are notes of the 
Bank of Chosen and type “A” supple- 
mental Allied Military yen. The Officially 
fixed rate for military purposes is fifteen 
yen to the dollar. 

Korea’s best mining regions are in the 
north. Leading products are coal, gold, sil- 
ver, copper, tungsten ore, iron ore, graphite, 
lead, alum stone and pyrite ore. 


Despite Japanese exploitation, consider- 
able Korean forest areas remain, especially 
in the north. Most of the fishing compan- 
ies were Japanese-owned before 1945. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Korea’s 
coast, with a rugged mountain range along 
the east, is fringed with more than a 
thousand islands. Several rivers are navi- 
sable for more than a hundred miles, in- 
cluding the Rakuto in the south, the Kan 
in the central region and the Yalu in the 
northwest, on the Manchurian border. The 
climate is equable, about like that of the 
pastern United States. Annual rainfall is 
about forty inches. 
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Lebanon (Republic) 


Area: 3,475 square miles. 


Population (est. 1943): 1,025,000 (Arabian, 
Armenian, Circassian, Turk). 


Density per square mile: 294.9. 
President: Sheik Bishara e] Khoury. 
Prime Minister: Riyad el Solh. 


Principal cities (est. 1943): Beirut, 234,000 
(capital, chief port); Tripoli, 70,890 (oi! pipe- 
line terminus). 


Monetary unit: Syrian-Lebanese pound (£SL). 
Languages: Arabic, French. 


Religions: Maronite, Greek Orthodox, 
Catholic, Mohammedan, sis net ae 


HISTORY. Smaller than Connecticut, Le- 
banon lies at the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean, between Palestine and Syria. In 
ancient times it was the mountainous hin- 
terland of the Phoenician coast towns. 
From the 7th to the 11th centuries there 
infiltrated into southern Lebanon the her- 
etics of Islam who finally coalesced into 
the Druse community. 


In the 19th century the Turkish Sultan- 
ate encouraged the Druses to wage civil war 
against the Christian Maronites. After a 
massacre of 2,500 Christians in 1860, Le- 
banon was occupied by the French for a 
year. From 1864 to 1914, a Christian mili- 
tary government ruled the area under 
nominal Turkish sovereignty. After World 
War I, France received a League of Na- 
tions mandate over Syria and Lebanon. 
The French drew a Lebanese border in 
1920 to offset predominantly Moslem Syria 
and proclaimed the area a republic under 
French control on May 23, 1926. 


Vichy forces controlled Lebanon after 
the fall of France in 1940, but the Allies 
replaced them by July 14, 1941. Despite 
Syrian objections, the French permitted 
Lebanon to declare its complete independ- 
ence on Nov. 26, 1941. Lebanon joined the 
Arab League. 


GOVERNMENT. The modern Lebanese re- 
public is governed by a president elected 
by parliament, and a cabinet of ministers 
appointed by the president, but responsi- 
bie to parliament. An independent army is 
being formed, based on a cadre of native 
troupes spéciales, formerly part of the 
French army in the Levant. The last 
French troops were evacuated late in 1946. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In 1942, there were 138,318 students at- 
tending various state, Moslem, Christian, 
private, French, American and British 
schools. Beirut has two universities. Chris- 
tians are in the majority in Lebanon, 


Lebanon produces tobacco, olives, grapes 
and other fruits, wheat and silk. Manufac- 
turing is confined mainly to local consum- 
ers’ goods, The silk industry is important 
in Beirut and Tripoli; cocoon production 
averages about 6,000 tons annually. To- 
bacco manufacturing is a government 
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the Palestine border, and is part of a line 
from Cairo to Istanbul, via Haifa in Pal- 
estine. One of the oil pipelines from the 
Kirkuk field in Iraq terminates in Tripoli. 
_ The 1946 budget balanced at £SL60,046,- 
000, with about 20 percent allocated for 


_ public works, and 20 percent for defense. 


Iron ore deposits are worked in the 
south, and building stone and marble are 
plentiful. The country also has thick de- 
posits of inferior lignite coal. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The topog- 
raphy is varied. There is a narrow coastal 
plain, and the steep Lebanon Mountains 
reach heights of approximately 10,000 feet. 
There are no large streams. Lebanon has 
hot dry summers (about 80° in Beirut) and 
cool rainy winters (50°-60° in January). 


Liberia (Republic) 


Area: c.43,000 square miles. 


Population (est. 1938): 2,500,000 (Native 
Negro, 99%; American Negro, ‘8 %o's white, .1%; 
others, .1%). 


Density per square mile: c.58.1. 
President: William V. S. Tubman. 


Principal city (est.): Monrovia, 10,000 (capi- 
tal and chief port). 


Monetary unit: Liberian dollar. 
Languages: English (official), native tongues. 


Religion: Protestant Christian (official); Mo- 
hammedan, Catholic, Pagan. 


HISTORY. In 1816, the American Coloniza- 
tion Society received a charter from the 
U. S. Congress, authorizing it to send eman- 
cipated Negro slaves to the west African 
coast. The first settlers, led by Jehudi 
Ashmun, landed in 1822 at Cape Mesurado 
near the present site of Monrovia. White 
governors, named by the society, adminis- 
tered Liberia until 1841. On July 26, 1847, 
independence was proclaimed, and the first 
president was Joseph J. Roberts, a Virginia 
octoroon of considerable ability. 

After 1920 considerable progress was 
made toward opening Liberia’s interior, but 
even today only about 100,000 of its in- 
habitants are regarded as civilized, and lack 
of transportation hampers development of 
the heavily forested inland. In 1942, a U. 
S.-Liberian agreement admitted U. S. troops 
to build strategic airports. In 1944 an 
agreement was announced providing for 
permanent U. S. military: and naval bases. 
GOVERNMENT. The government is modeled 
after that of the United States. The presi- 
dent and vice president are popularly 
elected for eight years. The 21-member 


years and the Ger nosibeane 

years. Suffrage is extended pees land- 
owners over 21 who are of Negro blood, but — 
a 1946 constitutional amendment provides — 
for the seating in the House of an abori- — 
gine from each province in the hinterland. — 
Liberia’s army of about 4,000 men is or- 


ganized on a militia basis. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education, compulsory in theory, is con= — 
ducted in 201 schools, about half state and 
half mission. Attendance is about 16,000. 
There are six state high schools, a normal 
school, a state college and the Booker T. 
Washington Industrial and Agricultural 
Institute, supported by U. S. donations. 

The English-speaking descendants of 
U. S. Negroes, known as Americo-Liberians, 
are the intellectual and ruling class. The © 
aborigines, virtually all uncivilized, are di- 
vided into some 28 tribes speaking differ- 
ent dialects. Some are Moslems or pagans. 
Christians include Anglicans, Methodists, 
Catholics, Baptists and Presbyterians. 

Agriculture, on a crude level, is the prin- 
cipal means of livelihood for the tribal 
Liberians, who raise coffee, rice, sugar cane 
and cassava. Manufacturing is non-exist- 
ent except for small native industry, and 
the country’s only big enterprise is the 
million-acre concession granted in 1925 to 
the Firestone Plantations Company for 
rubber cultivation. Production exceeded 
20,000 tons in 1945 and was somewhat 
larger in 1946. 

Most of the trade is with the United 
States. Exports in 1945 were $11,342,625, of 
which 90 percent was rubber and 9 percent 
raw gold. Imports were $5,829,232, includ- 
ing machinery, vehicles, chemicals, foods, 
textiles and metal goods. 

Liberia has no railroads. Coastwise com- 
munication is supplied by Pan American 
Airways. Interior travel is by foot with na- 
tive bearers. In 1939 there were less than 
300 miles of roads, but U. S. troops built 
considerably more. There are no harbors, 
but a port and naval base is under con- 
struction at Monrovia, with U. S. assist- 
ance, at a cost of over $15,000,000. 

Finances are under U. S. supervision. 
Revenue in 1944 was $1,598,401, and ex- 
penditures $1,522,137. The national debt 
in 1947 was $690,000. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Liberia, 
about the size of Ohio, has a 350-mile 
frontage on the west coast of Africa, be- 
tween the Ivory Coast and Sierra Leone, 
Its only well developed area is a low coastal 
strip running inland about seven miles, 
Beyond that is a low plateau, some of it 
mountainous, traversed by many rivers, of 
which the Cavalla (Kavalli) and the St. 
Paul’s are the most important. The climate 
is tropical throughout, with rainfall up to 
150 inches a year on the coast. 


(le square mile: 171.5. 
Ruler: Prince Franz Joseph Il. 
_ Chief of Government: Alexander Frick. 


Principal ci ( 1941): 1 2 
Meapial ity census be sata 2,020 


Monetary unit: Swiss franc. 
Language: German. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


Tiny Liechtenstein lies on the east bank 
of the Rhine, just south of Lake Con- 
stance, between Austria and Switzerland, 
It abolished its army in 1868 and has man- 
aged to stay neutral and undamaged in all 
Furopean wars since that date. 


Founded in 1719, Liechtenstein was made 
up of the Lordships of Vaduz and Schellen- 
burg, immediate fiefs of the Holy Roman 
Empire. In 1806 it joined the Rhine Fed- 
=ration and in 1815 the German Confeder- 
ation. It became independent in 1866, 
Franz Joseph II, the reigning prince, was 
born in 1906, and succeeded his great un- 
cle, Franz I, in 1938. In 1943 Franz Joseph 
married Countess Gina Wilczek, of Austrian 
nobility. 


The constitution of 1921 provided for a 
legislature, the Landtag, of 15 members 
elected by direct, universal suffrage. Liech- 
tenstein adopted Swiss currency in 1921, 
and has been part of the Swiss Customs 
Union since 1924. Its foreign trade statis- 
tics are included in those of Switzerland, 
which also administers the country’s tele- 
graph and postal service. 


Wheat, wine and fruit are the chief 
products. There are small manufactures of 
cotton, leather and pottery. The country’s 
taxes are quite painless. For many years it 
had no debt, but at the beginning of 1946, 
the debt was 2,669,615 francs. In 1942-43, 
there were 42 elementary schools and 20 
continuation schools, with 1,701 pupils. 

Liechtenstein’s area includes low valley 
land and upland peaks—Falkais at 8,401 
feet, and Naafkopf, 8,432 feet. The chief 
mineral product is marble. 


ee 
Luxemburg (Grand Duchy) 


Area: 999 square miles. 

Population (est. 1942): 301,000 (Luxemburg- 
ian, French, German), 

Density per square mile: 301.3. 

Ruler: Grand Duchess Charlotte. 

Premier: Pierre Dupong. 

Principal city (est. 1942): Luxemburg, 59,000 
(capital; iron and steel). 

Monetary unit: Luxemburg franc. 

Languages: Luxemburgian, French, German, 

Religion: Mainly Roman Catholic. 


trality was guaranteed, Luxemburg si 
fered most in the latter ial when ' 


ermany 
. Invaded_ and Ceonaion in both V 
War I and II despite the fact that its n 


as slave labor. 


Sigefroi, Count of Ardennes, an offering 
of Charlemagne, was Luxemburg’s first 2% 
sovereign ruler. In 1060 the country came a 
under the rule of the House of Luxemburg. 
From the 15th to the 18th centuries, Spain — 
and Austria held it in turn. The Congress 4 f 
of Vienna in 1815 made it a Grand Duchy 
and gave it to William I, King of the © 
Netherlands. In 1839 the Treaty of London 
ceded the western part of Luxemburg to 
Belgium. : 

After the Nazi invasion on May 10, 1940, 
the government fied the country, returning 
in 1944 after Allied troops had liberated it. 
A claim for 225 square miles of German “Ue 
territory was made in 1946. }: 


GOVERNMENT. Luxemburg is a constitu- 
tional monarchy with the crown hereditary 
in the House of Nassau. The present heir 
to the throne is Prince Jean, born Jan. 5, 
1921. The constitution of 1868, as amended 
in 1919, provides for democratic govern- of 
ment through a chamber of deputies of 51 | 
members, popularly elected for six-year 
terms. The constitution leaves to the 
sovereign the right to organize the gov- 
ernment, which consists of a minister of . 
state who is president of the government 
(premier) and at least 3 other ministers. 
There is also a council of state of 15 mem- 
bers, chosen for life by the sovereign. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, a 
Education is compulsory for all children 
between the ages of 6 and 13. The common 

or idiomatic language is letzeburgesch; : 
German and French are also spoken. Labor 5 
unions are strongly organized into a single 
large federation. 

Although the soil is not very fertile, ag- 
riculture is prosperous. Principal crops are 
potatoes, oats, wheat, rye and grapes. Wine 
production in 1946 was over 8,000,000 liters. 


The mining and metallurgical industries, 
based on iron ore found in the south, are 
the most important. There were, in 1938, a 
total of 35 blast furnaces, with more than 
20,000 workers, which produced 1,709,700 
tons of pig iron; the 7 steel foundries pro- 
duced 1,584,100 tons of steel. Metal manu- 
factures were valued at $53,650,000. Other 
important industries include brewing, 
sparkling wine, leather, textiles and ce- 
ment. 

Normally, Luxemburg has little unem- 
ployment, almost no illiteracy and such low 
taxes that many foreign holding companies 
maintain dummy headquarters there to 
escape high taxation in other countries. 


Deo ncion: The only Siete: trade ‘House of R 
statistics are combined with those of Syria. 
_ Beirut, the chief port, ships out silk, fruit 
and carpets, and imports machinery, tin 


plate and textiles. 


A rail line links Beirut with Damascus 
and Syria. Another, built in World War II 


‘by Allied engineers, runs from Tripoli to 
the Palestine border, and is part of a line 
from Cairo to Istanbul, via Haifa in Pal- 


estine. One of the oil pipelines from the 


Kirkuk field in Iraq terminates in Tripoli. 


The 1946 budget balanced at £SL60,046,- 
000, with about 20 percent allocated for 


. public works, and 20 percent for defense. 


Iron ore deposits are worked in the 
south, and building stone and marble are 


plentiful. The country also has thick de- 


posits of inferior lignite coal. 


- TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The topog- 


raphy is varied. There is a narrow coastal 
plain, and the steep Lebanon Mountains 
reach heights of approximately 10,000 feet. 


- There are no large streams. Lebanon has 


hot dry summers (about 80° in Beirut) and 
cool rainy winters (50°-60° in January). 


Liberia (Republic) 


Area: ¢.43,000 square miles. 


Population (est. 1938): 2,500,000 (Native 
Negro, 99%; American Negro, "B°%; white, .1%; 
others, .1%). 


Density per square mile: ¢.58.1. 
President: William V. S. Tubman. 


Principal city (est.): Monrovia, 10,000 (capi- 
tal and chief port). 


Monetary unit: Liberian dollar. 
Languages: English (official), native tongues. 


Religion: Protestant Christian (official); Mo- 
hammedan, Catholic, Pagan. 


HISTORY. In 1816, the American Coloniza- 
tion Society received a charter from the 
U.S. Congress, authorizing it to send eman- 
cipated Negro slaves to the west African 
coast. The first settlers, led by Jehudi 
Ashmun, landed in 1822 at Cape Mesurado 
near the present site of Monrovia. White 
governors, named by the society, adminis- 
tered Liberia until 1841. On July 26, 1847, 
independence was proclaimed, and the first 
president was Joseph J. Roberts, a Virginia 
octoroon of considerable ability. 

After 1920 considerable progress was 
made toward opening Liberia’s interior, but 
even today only about 100,000 of its in- 
habitants are regarded as civilized, and lack 
of transportation hampers development of 
the heavily forested inland. In 1942, a U. 
S.-Liberian agreement admitted U.S. troops 
to build strategic airports. In 1944 an 
agreement was announced providing for 
permanent U. S. military and naval bases. 
GOVERNMENT. The government is modeled 
after that of the United States. The presi- 
dent and vice president are popularly 
elected for eight years. The 21-member 


_ years and the 


years. Suffrage is eteinaed only 
owners over 21 who are of Negro blood, kt 
a 1946 constitutional amen t+ provi 
for the seating in the House of an ah 
gine from each province in the hinterland. — 
Liberia’s army of about 4,000 men is or- 
ganized on a militia basis. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education, compulsory in theory, is con- 
ducted in 201 schools, about half state and 
half mission. Attendance is about 16,000, 
There are six state high schools, a normal — 
school, a state college and the Booker T. 
Washington Industrial and Agricultural — 
Institute, supported by U. S. donations. 

The English-speaking descendants of 
U. S. Negroes, known as Americo-Liberians, — 
are the intellectual and ruling class. The 
aborigines, virtually all uncivilized, are di-— 
vided into some 28 tribes speaking differ- 
ent dialects. Some are Moslems or pagans, 
Christians include Anglicans, Methodists, 
Catholics, Baptists and Presbyterians. 

Agriculture, on a crude level, is the prin- 
cipal means of livelihood for the tribal 
Liberians, who raise coffee, rice, sugar cane 
and cassava. Manufacturing is non-exist- 
ent except for small native industry, and 
the country’s only big enterprise is the 
million-acre concession granted in 1925 to 
the Firestone Plantations Company for 
rubber cultivation. Production exceeded 
20,000 tons in 1945 and was somewhat 
larger in 1946. 

Most of the trade is with the United 
States. Exports in 1945 were $11,342,625, of 
which 90 percent was rubber and 9 percent 
raw gold. Imports were $5,829,232, includ- 
ing machinery, vehicles, chemicals, foods, 
textiles and metal goods. 

Liberia has no railroads. Coastwise com- 
munication is supplied by Pan American 
Airways. Interior travel is by foot with na- 
tive bearers. In 1939 there were less than 
300 miles of roads, but U. S. troops built 
considerably more. There are no harbors, 
but a port and naval base is under con- 
struction at Monrovia, with U. S. assist- 
ance, at a cost of over $15,000,000. 

Finances are under U. S. supervision. 
Revenue in 1944 was $1,598,401, and ex- 
penditures $1,522,137. The national debt 
in 1947 was $690,000. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Liberia, 
about the size of Ohio, has a 350-mile 
frontage on the west coast of Africa, be- 
tween the Ivory Coast and Sierra Leone. 
Its only well developed area is a low coastal 
strip running inland about seven miles. 
Beyond that is a low plateau, some of it 
mountainous, traversed by many rivers, of 
which the Cavalla (Kavalli) and the St. 
Paul’s are the most important. The climate 
is tropical throughout, with rainfall up to 
150 inches a year on the coast. 
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Populotion ‘(census 1941): 11,102 (mostly Ger- 


Density per square mile: 171.5. 
Ruler: Prince Franz Joseph Il. 
Chief of Government: Alexander Frick, 


Principal city (census 1941): Vaduz, 2,020 
(capital). 


Monetary unit: Swiss franc. 
Language: German. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


Tiny Liechtenstein lies on the east bank 
of the Rhine, just south of Lake Con- 
stance, between Austria and Switzerland. 
It abolished its army in 1868 and has man- 
aged to stay neutral and undamaged in all 
European wars since that date. 


Founded in 1719, Liechtenstein was made 
up of the Lordships of Vaduz and Schellen- 
burg, immediate fiefs of the Holy Roman 
Empire. In 1806 it joined the Rhine Fed- 
eration and in 1815 the German Confeder- 
ation. It became independent in 1866, 
Franz Joseph II, the reigning prince, was 
born in 1906, and succeeded his great un- 
cle, Franz I, in 1938. In 1943 Franz Joseph 
married Countess Gina Wilczek, of Austrian 
nobility. 

The constitution of 1921 provided for a 
legislature, the Landtag, of 15 members 
elected by direct, universal suffrage. Liech- 
tenstein adopted Swiss currency in 1921, 
and has been part of the Swiss Customs 
Union since 1924. Its foreign trade statis- 
tics are included in those of Switzerland, 
which also administers the country’s tele- 
graph and postal service. 

Wheat, wine and fruit are the chief 
products. There are small manufactures of 
cotton, leather and pottery. The country’s 
taxes are quite painless. For many years it 
had no debt, but at the beginning of 1946, 
the debt was 2,669,615 francs. In 1942-43, 
there were 42 elementary schools and 20 
continuation schools, with 1,701 pupils. 

Liechtenstein’s area includes low valley 
land and upland peaks—Falkais at 8,401 
feet, and Naafkopf, 8,432 feet. The chief 
mineral product is marble. 


Luxemburg (Grand Duchy) 


Area: 999 square miles. 

Population (est. 1942): 301,000 (Luxemburg- 
ian, French, German), 

Density per square mile: 301.3. 

Ruler: Grand Duchess Charlotte. 

Premier: Pierre Dupong. 

Principal city (est. 1942): Luxemburg, 59,000 
(capital; iron and steel). 

Monetary unit: Luxemburg franc. 

Languages: Luxemburgian, French, German. 

Religion: Mainly Roman Catholic. 


"HISTORY. Losembure! is” re small "puffer 


preae between France, Germany and Bel- 


gium. Invaded and occupied in both World 
War I and IT despite the fact that its neu- 
trality was guaranteed, Luxemburg suf- 


fered most in the latter war, when the 


Nazis deported several thousand pegs 
as slave labor. 


Sigefroi, Count of Ardennes, an offspring — 
of Charlemagne, was Luxemburg’s first 
sovereign ruler. In 1060 the country came 
under the rule of the House of Luxemburg. 
From the 15th to the 18th centuries, Spain 
and Austria held it in turn. The Congress 
of Vienna in 1815 made it a Grand Duchy 
and gave it to William I, King of the 
Netherlands, In 1839 the Treaty of London 
ceded the western part of Luxemburg to 
Belgium. 


After the Nazi invasion on May 10, 1940, 
the government fied the country, returning 
in 1944 after Allied troops had liberated it. 


A claim for 225 square miles of German — 


territory was made in 1946, 


GOVERNMENT. Luxemburg is a constitu- 
tional monarchy with the crown hereditary 
in the House of Nassau. The present heir 
to the throne is Prince Jean, born Jan. 5, 
1921. The constitution of 1868, as amended 
in 1919, provides for democratic govern- 


ment through a chamber of deputies of 51 | 


members, popularly elected for six-year 
terms. The constitution leaves to the 
sovereign the right to organize the gove 
ernment, which consists of a minister of 
state who is president of the government 
(premier) and at least 3 other ministers. 
There is also a council of state of 15 mem- 
bers, chosen for life by the sovereign. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, 
Education is compulsory for all children 
between the ages of 6 and 13. The common 
or idiomatic language is letzeburgesch; 
German and French are also spoken. Labor 
unions are strongly organized into a single 
large federation. 


Although the soil is not very fertile, ag- 
riculture is prosperous. Principal crops are 
potatoes, oats, wheat, rye and grapes. Wine 
production in 1946 was over 8,000,000 liters. 


The mining and metallurgical industries, 
based on iron ore found in the south, are 
the most important. There were, in 1938, a 
total of 35 blast furnaces, with more than 
20,000 workers, which produced 1,709,700 
tons of pig iron; the 7 steel foundries pro- 
duced 1,584,100 tons of steel. Metal manu- 
factures were valued at $53,650,000. Other 
important industries include brewing, 
sparkling wine, leather, textiles and ce- 
ment. 

Normally, Luxemburg has little unem- 
ployment, almost no illiteracy and such low 
taxes that many foreign holding companies 
maintain dummy headquarters there to 
escape high taxation in other countries. 
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By a customs union between Belgium 
and Luxemburg which came into force on 
May 1, 1922, to last for 50 years, customs 
frontiers between the two countries were 
abolished. In April, 1946, a pact was signed 
with Belgium and the Netherlands looking 
toward full economic union. Luxemburg’s 
foreign trade figures are included in those 
of Belgium and no separate statistics are 
available; exports consist chiefly of iron 
and steel products. 


Transportation facilities in 1938 included 
318 miles of railway and 2,644 miles of 
highway, 1,301 miles of which are improved. 


The consolidated debt on Noy. 15, 1945, 
was 807,730,202 fr. Estimated revenue in 
1939 amounted to 355,230,000 fr. ($14,209,- 
000); estimated expenditures, 353,440,000 
fr. ($14,137,600). 


Mexico (Republic) 
(Republica Méxicana) 


Area: 758,061 square miles. 


Population (est. 1945): 22,178,495 (mestizo, 
55%; Indian, 29%; white, 15%; others, 1%). 


Density per square mile: 29.2. 
President: Miguel Alemdn. 


Principal cities (est. 1944): Mexico City, 1,- 
893,808 (capital); Guadalajara, 253,118 (manu- 
facturing and distributing center); Monterrey, 
215,193 (metallic industries); Puebla, 148,121 
(cotton textile center); Mérida, 105,811 (sisal). 


Monetary unit: Peso. 
Language: Spanish, 86%; Indian, 14%. 
Religion: Predominantly Roman Catholic. 


. HISTORY. Mexico is four times the size of 


Spain, the source of its cultural heritage, 
and one-fourth the size of the United 
States, the source of its modern indus- 
trial trend. Warm, mountainous Mexico 
has suffered a stormy political past, with 
bullets often speaking louder than ballots. 
In recent times the nation has steered 
moderately leftward in deference to the 
needs of its millions of poor and illiterate 
peasants. 


Mexico’s early history is shrouded in 
mystery, but at least two highly civilized 
races—the Mayas and later the Toltecs— 
preceded the wealthy Aztec empire con- 
quered in 1519-21 by the Spanish under 
Hernando Cortez. Spain ruled for the next 
300 years until 1810 (the date was Sept. 16 
and is now celebrated as Independence 
Day), when the Mexicans first revolted. 
They continued the struggle and finally 
won independence in 1821 by the Treaty 
of Cérdoba. 


Turbulent years followed. From 1821 to 
the first presidency of Porfirio Diaz in 1877, 
there were two emperors, several dictators 
and enough presidents and provisional ex- 
ecutives to make a new government on the 


average of every nine months. Mexico lost 
Texas (1836), and after defeat in the war 
with the United States (1846-48) it lost 
the area comprising the present states of 
California, Nevada and Utah, most of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, and parts of Wyo- 
ming and Colorado. 


In 1855 the Indian patriot Benito Juarez 
began a series of liberal reforms including 
the disestablishment of the Catholic 
Church, which had acquired vast property. 
A subsequent civil war was interrupted by 
the French invasion of Mexico (1861), the 
crowning of Maximilian of Austria as em- 
peror (1864), and then his overthrow and 
execution by forces under Juarez, who 
again became president in 1867. 


During the rule of the dictator Porfirio 
Diaz (1877-80 and 1884-1911) the country 
was freed from political strife, made sub- 
stantial economic progress, and gained a 
respected position in foreign relations. But 
Diaz’ reactionary land policy led to revo- 
lution and his resignation in 1911. The 
next few years were marked by bloody po- 
litical-military strife, and trouble with the 
United States culminating in the punitive 
expedition into northern Mexico (1916-17) 
in unsuccessful pursuit of the bandit- 
politician Pancho Villa. President Venu- 
stiano Carranza, who had shown pro-Ger- 
man sympathy in World War I, was as-~ 
sassinated in 1920, and was succeeded by 
General Alvaro Obregén. 


President Plutarco Elias Calles (1924-28) 
largely abandoned Obregén’s reforms, and 
Obregon, re-elected in 1928 on a radical 
agrarian and anti-clerical platform, was as- 
sassinated by a religious fanatic before he 
could take office. There followed a series of 
Calles puppets who ruthlessly suppressed 
labor and farm organizations. General 
Lazaro Cardenas (1934-40), backed by the 
National Revolutionary Party (PRM), be- 
gan a socialistic program of land distribu- 
tion to peasants, government seizure of 
foreign-owned oil lands, and broad labor 
reforms. General Manuel Avila Camacho, 
president during World War II, cooperated 
closely with the United Nations and fol- 
lowed Cardenas’ policy at home, 

In July, 1946, Miguel Aleman was elected 
president, backed by the Avila Camacho 
administration and the PRM. It was the 
most peaceful election in Mexican history, 
Aleman, like his predecessor, pursued the 
internal policy initiated by Cardenas; the 
early part of his administration was marked 
by continued cordial relations with the 
United States. Presidents Truman and Ale- 
man exchanged visits in each others’ coun-~ 
tries. 

GOVERNMENT. The president, popularly 
elected for six years and ineligible to 
succeed himself, governs with a cabinet of 
his appointed ministers. The Federal Con- 
gress has two houses—the 147-member 


Chamber of Deputies, elected for three 
ars (one for each 150,000 population) 
nd the 58-member Senate, elected for six 
ars with two senators from each of the 
:28 states and two from the Federal District 
| (Mexico City). All married male citizens at 
least 18, and all single male citizens at 
‘least 21 are eligible to vote. 

Each of the 28 states has considerable 
sautonomy, with a popularly-elected gover- 
mor, legislature and local judiciary. The 
‘president appoints the governors of the 
‘three Federal territories, and the governing 
‘hody of the Federal District. 

Military service is compulsory, and the 
president holds supreme command of the 
-armed forces, through the Secretary of War. 
The national army, greatly modernized 
during World War II, numbered about 57,- 
00 men in 1947; the air force had 250 
planes and two U. S.-trained squadrons. 
‘The small navy consists of six sloops, about 
20 coast guard vessels and other minor 
craft. 

EDUCATION. Illiteracy, affecting approxi- 
mately a third of the people, is one of 
Mexico’s big problems, and the government 
is trying hard to reduce the rate. About 
1,500,000 illiterates were taught to read and 
write in 1945 and 1946. Education is free, 
compulsory from 6 to 16, separated from 
the church and under Federal control. 
There were about 25,000 primary schools in 
1946 with a two million enrollment. 
Secondary schools had an enrollment of 
about 80,000. The ten universities had 30,- 
000 students, of which 22,230 (in 1945) 
attended the University of Mexico, in 
Mexico City. 

RELIGION. About 90 percent of Mexicans 
are Roman Catholics, but all religions are 
tolerated. The 1857 Constitution separated 
church and state. The church cannot ac- 
quire property, and its present holdings are 
deemed to belong to the state. Priests, who 
must be Mexican-born, cannot take part in 
politics. 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL. Federal control 
of the national economy is increasing 
steadily in Mexico. The government regu- 
lates farm production, fixes prices, and 
controls both exports and imports. Since 
1915 it has consistently broken up large 
estates for distribution to the poor on 
state-owned communal farms. In 1941, 
title to the land began to pass to the 
peasants themselves. The right to strike, 
maximum hours, minimum wages and a 
social security system—all these have been 
established by the government. 


AGRICULTURE. Primitive agricultural 
methods are steadily giving way to mod- 
ern practices. Almost 10 percent of the 
1945 Federal budget went for irrigation 
projects. This brought to more than 17,- 
000,000 acres the total of cultivated land. 
About 2,500,000 acres are irrigated now, but 


the eventual total of watered land is ex- 
pected to be 12,000,000 acres. Approximately 
half the arable land is planted to corn—a 
staple item in the national diet. The Yuca- 
tan peninsula, at the southern end of the 
Gulf of Mexico, raises more than half of 
the world supply of sisal hemp. 


Production of principal crops has been as 
follows in recent years (in tons): corn, 2,- 
843,160 . (1946); wheat, 424,270 (1945); 
sugar, 411,046 (1946); rice, 145,464 (1945); 
sesame, 96,072 (1943); pineapple, 71,700 
(1944); potatoes, 135,770 (1948); cotton, 
514,800 (bales, 1946); bananas, 17,200,000 
(bunches, 1943). 


Stockraising is important on non-arable 

land. Mexico’s inventory of livestock in 
1943 showed 10,082,958 cattle, 1,887,478 
horses, 721,348 mules, 2,159,734 asses, 3,- 
673,887 sheep, 6,544,129 goats and 3,698,233 
hogs. 
INDUSTRY. Considering its cheap labor, 
abundant raw materials and available 
water power, Mexico is still industrially 
backward. However, steady expansion is 
taking place. In 1940 there were 12,624 
factories or shops with 332,323 workers and 
a product value of $579,137,240. Leading 
establishments were cotton textile mills 
with estimated annual production of 600,- 
000,000 yards; sugar mills and distilleries; 
cigar and cigarette factories, the latter 
turning out 917,000,000 packs in 1945; 
shoe, binder, twine and soap factories; 
chemical works; breweries; flour, paper and 
coffee mills; iron and steel mills and 
foundries; and cement, glass and ceramic 
works. Between 1940 and 1946, 360 indus- 
trial corporations employing 180,000 work- 
ers were formed, and manufacturing ac- 
counted for 26 percent of the national in- 
come in 1946. 

Mexico has had an adverse trade balance 
since late 1944. Exports in 1946 were 1,961,- 
531,410 pesos (1945: $275,234,400). Imports 
were 2,636,786,960 pesos (1945: $330,941,- 
760). Chief exports: gold (13.6%), cotton 
cloth (11.8%), silver (5.9%), lead (5.1%) 
and raw cotton (3.7%). More than 85 per- 
cent of Mexico’s trade is ordinarily with 
the United States. Latin America gets 
about 5 percent and Europe, mainly 
Britain, 4 percent. 

MINERALS. Mexico is one of the richest 
mineral countries in the world. It outranks 
all other countries in silver production 
(1946: 1,345,634 kg.). Other important min- 
erals, with 1946 figures, are gold, 13,079 kg.; 
copper, 61,053 metric tons; lead, 140,143 
metric tons; zinc, 139,535 metric tons; coal, 
977,330 metric tons. A large variety of other 
industrial minerals are produced. The 1945 
mineral value, excluding petroleum, was 
$156,565,131, of which precious metals 
totaled $48,067,989. Most of the mining 
properties are foreign-owned, and the in- 
dustry is declining in relative importance. 
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There are 17 plants and 13 refineries with 
aily capacity of 200,000 barrels. Produc- 


tion in 1946 was 49,235,421 barrels. Reserves 
total about 900,000,000. 


FORESTS. Mexican timberlands in 1945 


covered 25,893,993 acres, and 1942 produc- 
tion in cubic feet included pine, 33,315,000; 
mahogany, 1,317,250; red cedar, 1,045,320; 
__white cedar, 432,600; and primavera, 91,820. 


Charcoal, resins and other by-products 
came to 50,265 tons. Yucatén produces 


- nearly all of the world’s chicle, the juice of 
the sapodilla tree, used as the base of 

- chewing gum. Chicle production in 1945-46 
was 11,590 tons. 


COMMUNICATIONS. Mexico has about 
15,000 miles of railroads; the 1945 freight 
total was 26,124,510 tons, of which the na- 
tionalized lines carried more than half. 
There were over 36,000 miles of improved 
highway in 1946. Merchant ships in 1940 


totaled 1,657,899 gross tons. Veracruz and 


Tampico, both on the Gulf of Mexico, are 


_ the most important ports. In 1946 Mexico 


had 36 airline companies covering 55,816 
miles. 

The national debt on Dec. 31, 1945, was 
The 1945 national 
budget was $207,377,625 (1944: $227,150,- 
000), of which about two-thirds was di- 
vided among agriculture, education, na- 
tional defense and communications. U. S. 
direct investments in 1940 were $357,927,- 
000; British investments on Dec. 31, 1946, 
were £128,698,150. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Mexico is a great, high 
plateau, open to the north, with mountain 
chains on east and west and with ocean- 
front lowlands lying outside of them. It 
has two big spears—the peninsula of 
Lower California which is mountainous, 
and the Yucatén peninsula, which is 
mostly a low plain. The eastern mountains 
are marked by high volcanoes, including 
Popocatepetl, 17,888 feet and not entirely 
extinct; Ixtaccihuatl, 16,960 feet; and the 
loftiest, Orizaba, 18,696 feet. None of 
Mexico’s many short streams is navigable 
to any major extent. 


CLIMATE. Partly in the torrid and partly 
in the north temperate zone, Mexico has 
three distinct climate regions. From the 
coasts inland to the plateau it is tropical, 
with temperatures sometimes topping 100°, 
but averaging from 77° to 82°. The plateau 
is sub-tropical with an average of 75°, and 
the mountains, over 6,000 feet, average 60°, 
On the east coast the annual rainfall some- 
times reaches 100 inches, while in Lower 
California rain hardly ever falls. Rainfall 
on the plateau is 20 to 40 inches a year, 
comparable to that of the west central 


» United States. In Mexico City the coldest 


months are December and January (about 


Monaco (Principality) 
Area: .6 square mile (375 acres). 
Population (census 1939): 23,956. 
Density per square mile: 38,453. 


Ruler: Prince Louis II. 

Principal cities (census 1939): Monaco, 1,938; 
La Condamine, 11,339; Monte Carlo, 10,681. 

Monetary unit: French franc. 

Language: French. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


A tiny, hilly wedge driven into the 
French Mediterranean coast nine miles 
east of Nice, Monaco is a little land o: 
pleasure with a prewar tourist business 
that ran to 1,500,000 visitors a year. The 
home of world-famous Monte Carlo, : 
place of benign sun and balmy air, Monacc 
offers golf, tennis and bathing by day, anc 
drinking, dining and gambling by night 
Residents of Monaco are forbidden to en. 
ter the gaming rooms, but they have com. 
pensations. They pay no taxes, and mos 
of them make good livings from the thriv- 
ing tourist business. 

Monaco, with its beautiful terraced hill, 
and crags, had popular gaming tables a 
early as 1856. Five years later, a 50-yea: 
concession to operate the games wai 
granted to Francois Blanc, of Bad Hom 
burg. This concession passed into th 
hands of a company in 1898, and was ex 
tended to 1947. All the governmental ex 
penses are paid from the resultant revenue 
The concession’s annual license fee sinc 
1936 has been £100,000. Under German oc 
cupation during part of World War T 
Monaco had to submit to a curfew and | 
great loss of gaiety, but by 1947 activitie 
were in full sway again. 

The Phoenicians, and after them th 
Greeks, had a temple on the Monacai 
headland honoring Heracles. From Monoi 
kos, the Greek surname for this mythologi 
cal strong man, the principality took it 
name. After being independent for 80 
years, Monaco was annexed to France i 
1793 by the French Revolutionists, and wa 
‘placed under Sardinia’s protection in 181! 
In 1861, it went under French guardian 
ship, but kept its independence. 

Prince Albert of Monaco gave the princi 
pality a constitution in 1911, creating a ng 
tional council of 21 members popular! 
elected for four years. The government - 
under a ministry, acting on the prince 
authority. The heiress to the throne, Prir 
cess Charlotte, renounced her claim in 194 
in favor of her son, Prince Renier, born i 
1923. Prince Louis II (born July 12, 187¢ 
married Ghislain Dommanges, a natura 
ized Monacan, in 1946, 
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opulation (est. 1938): 5,600,000 (Gurkha 
{predominant], Magar, Gurung, Bhotia [Tibetan], 
Newar).— } ! 
f Density per square mile: ¢.103.7. 
: Ruler: Tribhubana Bir Bikram. 


| Prime Minister: Sir Pad 
| Bahédur Rand. ir Padma Shumshere Jung 


Principal cit id i ol? 
qos.sour 'y and capital (est.): Katmandu, 


Monetary unit: Nepalese rupee. 
Languages: Parbatia, Gubhajius, Tibetan. 
Religions: Hinduism, Buddhism. 


HISTORY. A landlocked country about the 
size of Iowa, lying between India and Tibet, 
Nepal has two great distinctions. It con- 
tains Mt. Everest, 29,002 feet high, the 
tallest measured mountain in the world. 
And it produces some of the toughest 
fighting men in the world—the Gurkhas. 


Led by Rajah Prithwi Narayana, the 
Gurkhas invaded Nepal from India in 1768 
and conquered it. A commercial treaty was 
signed with Britain in 1792, and in 1816, 
after more than a year’s hostilities, the 
Nepalese agreed to allow British residents 
to live in Katmandu, the capital. In 1923 
Britain recognized the absolute independ- 
ence of Nepal. The United States and Nepal 
signed a treaty of friendship and trade on 
April 25, 1947. 


Nepalese troops assisted the British dur- 
ing the Indian Mutiny, the Tibet War of 
1904, World War I, the Afghan hostilities 
of 1919, and World War II. 


GOVERNMENT. Theoretically, the king is 
supreme, but real power is invested in the 
prime minister, nominated by special rules 
from among the royal family, whose mem- 
bers are Hindu Rajputs. Under the prime 
minister is a council consisting of mem- 
bers of the ruling family, the military, the 
high priests and other high officials. The 
predominant Gurkhas are essentially a 
military caste. The army numbers about 
20,000 regulars and 25,000 reserves. More 
than 100,000 Gurkha volunteers fought 
with the Indian Army in the Burma cam- 
paign of World War II. 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, Cultivated and 
irrigated where possible, the main valley 
of Nepal grows rice, wheat, pulse, fruits, 
vegetables, spices, sugar cane and potatoes. 
A few sheep and cattle are grazed. Manu- 
facturing is limited to native handicraft. 
Trade with India passes through various 
frontier stations, and there are two moun- 
tain trade routes to Tibet. 


Main exports include hides, skins, opium, 
gums, resins, dyes, jute, wheat, pulse, rice, 
spices and timber. Two railroads enter 
Nepal for short distances—one from Rax- 
aul, India, to Amlekhganj, the other from 
Jayauagar to Bijulpura. Transportation is 


‘for the most part difficult, and m 
" Toads are almost non-existent. aA: 
TOPOGRAPHY, RESOURCES AND CLI- 

MATE. Along its southern border, Nepal 
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has a strip of level land which is partly ~ 


forested, partly cultivated. North of that is — 
the slope of the Himalayan Range, includ- — 
ing Mt. Everest and many peaks higher © 
than 20,000 feet. Mineral resources, nearly — 


all unexploited, include lignite, copper, 
zinc, lead, sulfur, marble and iron. South- 


ern Nepal has valuable forests which yield 
gum, timber, resin and dye. Hemp plants © 


grow wild. Mean temperature is 60°, with 
the hot season from April to June. Most of 
the rainfall (average 60 in. annually) oc- 
curs from June to October. 


Netherlands (Kingdom) 
(Koninkrijk der Nederlanden) 


Area: 12,742 square miles. 


Population (est. 1946): 9,479,000 (practically 
all Dutch). 

Density per square mile: 743.1. 

Sovereign: Queen Wilhelmina. 

Prime Minister: Louis J. M. Beel. 

Principal cities (est. 1942): Amsterdam, 790,- 
900 (capital, financial center); Rotterdam, 616,- 
910 (chief port); The Hague ('s-Gravenhage), 
507,351 (seat of government); Utrecht, 170,880 
Lratwoy center); Haarlem, 144,923 (tulip cen- 
er). 


Monetary unit: Guilder. 
Language: Dutch. 


Religions (1930): Catholic, 36.4%; Dutch Re- 
formed, 34.2%; other Protestant, 11.0%; Jew-~ 
ish, 1.4%; others and no creed, 17%. 


HISTORY. The Netherlands is small, half 
again as large as Massachusetts, but it is 
densely settled, is a major colonial power, 
and was eighth from the top in world trade 
at the start of World War II. Occupied by 
the Nazis until May, 1945, the Netherlands 
emerged with a fairly well salvaged 
economy and a less than average degree 
of the political chaos that gripped Europe. 
The principal international problem in 1947 
remained the status of the Netherlands 
Indies, where the native nationalist move- 
ment continued to flourish, and where, in 
July, the Dutch undertook military opera- 
tions against the Indonesians, causing the 
United Nations Security Council to inter- 
vene. 

Julius Caesar, the Roman, found the low- 
lying Netherlands inhabited by Germanic 
tribes, the Nervii, Frisii and Batavi. The 
Batavi on the Roman frontier did not sub- 
mit to Rome’s rule until 13 B.c., and then 
only as allies. A part of Charlemagne’s em- 
pire in the 8th century a.D., the area later 
passed into the hands of Burgundy and 
the Austrian Hapsburgs and finally in the 
16th century came under Spanish rule. 
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When Philip II of Spain suppressed politi- 
cal liberties and the growing Protestant 
movement in the Netherlands, a revolt led 
by William of Orange broke out in 1568. 
Under the Treaty of Utrecht in 1579, the 
seven northern provinces became the Re- 
public of the United Netherlands. 


The Dutch East India Company had 
been established in 1602, and by the end 
of the 17th century Holland was one of 
the great sea and colonial powers of 
Europe. In 1689 William III of Orange and 
his wife, Mary, the elder daughter of 
James II of England, became King and 
Queen of England. The power of the re- 
public declined in the 18th century during 
the wars with Spain and Franco, and in 
1795 French troops ousted William V. 


Following Napoleon’s defeat, the United 
Netherlands and Belgium became the 
“Kingdom of the United Netherlands” un- 
der William I, son of William V and head 
of the House of Orange. The Belgians 
withdrew from the union in 1830, forming 
their own kingdom. William I abdicated in 
favor of William II in 1840; the latter was 
largely responsible for the promulgation 
of a liberal constitution in 1848. 


The Netherlands continued to prosper 
during the long reign of William III from 
1849 to 1890. The male line of the House 
of Nassau became extinct with his death 
in 1890 and he was succeeded by his 10- 
year-old daughter, Wilhelmina, who was 
crowned Queen in 1898. 


Neutrality was maintained during World 
War I, but overseas trade suffered heavily 
from the Allied blockade and German sub- 
marine warfare. 


The Prime Minister from 19338 to 1939, 
except for brief intermissions, was Dr. 
Hendrick Colijn, leader of the Protestant 
Anti-Revolutionary Party. At the outbreak 
of World War II neutrality was proclaimed, 
but German troops invaded the country 
May 10, 1940, and by May 15, Dutch troops 
were ordered to lay down their arms. Queen 
Wilhelmina and Crown Princess Juliana 
fled to London, where a government-in- 
exile was established under Prime Minister 
P. S. Gerbrandy. 


The German Army in the Netherlands 
capitulated May 5, 1945, and on May 23, 
the Dutch cabinet met once more in The 
Hague and tendered its resignation to 
Queen Wilhelmina. A new cabinet was 
formed on June 23 under Professor Willem 
Schermerhorn, a resistance leader and head 
of the Labor party. The Catholic party ob- 
tained a plurality in the May, 1946, elec- 
tions and its leader, Dr. Louis J. M. Beel, 
set up a Labor-Catholic cabinet on July 3. 


GOVERNMENT. Queen, Wilhelmina, born 
Aug. 31, 1880, daughter of King William 
III, succeeded to the throne Noy. 23, 1890, 


and assumed the government Sept. 6, 1898. 
She was married in 1901 to Henry, Prince 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin (born 1876, died 
1934). The heiress apparent is Princess 
Juliana, born April 30, 1909, married on 
Jan. 7, 1937 to Prince Bernhard of Lippe- 
Biesterfeld (born in 1911). They have four 
daughters: Princess Beatrix (born 1938); 
Princess Irene (born 1939); Princess Mar- 
griet Francisca (born 1943); Princess Maria 
Christina (born 1947). 


The Netherlands is a constitutional and 
hereditary monarchy, with female succes- 
sion taking place only in default of male 
heirs. Executive power is vested exclusively 
in the sovereign, while legislative power 
rests with the sovereign and the States- 
General (Parliament). The upper chamber 
of Parliament, with 50 members, is elected 
for 6 years by the provincial states. The 
lower chamber, which shares with the gov- 
ernment the privilege of initiating new 
bills and proposing amendments, consists 
of 100 deputies who are elected directly 
for four years and retire en bloc. Executive 
power is exercised in part by responsible 
ministers, headed by the prime minister 
and holding office at the pleasure of the 
sovereign. Suffrage is universal for all 
Dutch subjects of 25 years of age. The party 
standing in the lower chamber is as fol- 
lows: Catholic 32, Labor 29, Anti-Revolu- 
tionary 13, Communist 10, others 16. 


Each of the eleven provinces has a local 
representative body—a Provincial State— 
presided over by a royal commissioner. The 
State collects local taxes, and legislates on 
local matters. Routine administrative work 
of the province is carried on by a group of 
six members called the Deputed States. 
Each of the 1,054 communes has a locally 
elected council and a mayor appointed by 
the crown. 


DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory. 
The army had about 175,000 men in 1947, 
and the air force 275 planes. About 100,000 
men (including 40,000 mixed Dutch, Eura- 
sian and Indonesian troops) were on duty 
in the Netherlands Indies at the outbreak 
of hostilities in Java in July, 1947. The 
navy (Dec. 31, 1946) had an escort carrier, 
two light cruisers (two more under con- 
struction), six destroyers, seven subma- 
rines, and other smaller craft. An eventual 
naval personnel strength of 20,000 was con- 
templated. Bases are maintained in the 
Netherlands Indies and the Caribbean, as 
well as in the homeland. 


EDUCATION. In 1938, elementary schools 
numbering 7,812 (of which 5,006 were pri- 
vate) had a total enrollment of 1,242,778; 
288 secondary schools had 62,301 students. 
The six universities had 9,471 students. The 
four public universities are at Leyden, 
Utrecht, Groningen and Amsterdam; the 
two voluntary universities are the Calvinist 
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University of Amsterdam and the Roman 
Catholic University of Nijmegen. Education 
is compulsory from the ages of 7 to 13. 
By an act passed in 1920, religious bodies 
-are allowed to maintain denominational 
schools fully supported by the state. 


RELIGION, The royal family and a large 
number of the inhabitants belong to the 
-Dutch Reformed Church (Protestant), but 
there is complete religious freedom. Ap- 
propriations from the national budget are 
made for support of the Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, Jewish and Jansenist Churches. 
The Roman Catholic element is strongest 
in the southern provinces of Limburg and 
North Brabant. 

AGRICULTURE. Of the total area, approxi- 
mately 2,600,000 acres are arable, 3,000,000 
Mmeadowland, 170,000 devoted to horticul- 
ture, arboriculture and fruit gardens, and 
630,000 forested. Dutch farms are charac- 
teristically small, with only a few larger 
than 250 acres. Wheat (385,000 short tons 
in 1946), barley (192,500), oats (462,000), 
rye (495,000) and sugar beets are grown, 
but dairying is the most important branch 
of agriculture. In 1942 there were 2,440,553 
cattle, 491,000 hogs, 337,177 horses, 574,497 
sheep. Production of milk, butter and eggs 
is under state control. Large quantities of 
vegetables and fruits are raised for export. 
Almost as important as the dairy industry 
is the raising of tulip, hyacinth and other 
flower bulbs in the area around Haarlem. 


By 1947, dairy and crop production had 
reached prewar levels. 
INDUSTRY. Most Netherlands industries 
derive from agriculture. An exception is 
the textile industry, with 50,374 workers 
and output valued at $102,622,040 in 1938, 
followed by the clothing industry, 38,242 
workers and output of $62,612,894; food, 
7,184 workers and output of $45,000,663; 
paper, 6,296 workers and output of $20,787,- 
851. The Netherlands ranks fifth among the 
world’s shipbuilding nations, with 101 ves- 
sels of 224,428 tons under construction on 
June 380, 1947. Amsterdam is one of the 
world’s leading diamond-cutting centers. 


TRADE. Exports in 1946 were 784,844,000 
guilders and imports 2,145,045,000 guilders, 
leaving a heavy adverse trade balance. 
Leading customers, in millions of guilders, 
were Belgium 168.3, United Kingdom 87.9, 
Sweden 62.2, France 55.6 and Switzerland 
53.2. Chief suppliers were the U. S. 534.5, 
United Kingdom 347.5, Belgium 301.4, 
Sweden 136.2 and France 96.4. Leading ex- 
ports are textiles, butter, iron and steel 
industries, cheese and fertilizers. Normally 
textiles, cereals and fiour, iron and steel, 
wood, wool, coke and briquettes and oil are 
important imports. There is a large transit 
trade with central Europe. 

COMMUNICATIONS. The merchant marine 
in 1939 included 1,532 vessels of 2,972,900 
gross tons, but war losses cut the fleet to 


300 vessels of 1,614,094 tons in 1945; it in- 
creased to 2,855,400 tons in June, 1946. An 
extensive network of rivers expanded by 
many canals has led to extensive develop- 
ment of inland shipping. The length of 
navigable canals and rivers is almost 5,000 
miles. Barge tonnage in Feb., 1946, was 
2,700,000, as compared with 4,400,000 in 
1940. The wealth of water transport has 
obviated the need for wide railway develop- 
ment. In 1946 there were 1,753 miles of 
railway, all privately owned, and 8,064 
miles of highway. 


Expenditures (ordinary and extraordi- 
nary) for the year 1946-47 were estimated 
at 4,250,093,693 guilders, and revenue at 2,- 
598,976,684 guilders. The public debt on 
June 30, 1946, was 16,706,000,000 guilders. 


MINERALS, FORESTS AND FISHERIES. 
Netherlands minerals are few. The only im- 
portant ones are coal, 6,531,892 tons in 
1945; lignite, 143,463 tons; and salt, 210,689 
tons in 1943. There also are peat swamps 
and about 630,000 acres of forest. The Neth- 
erlands fishing fleet made a total catch of 
248,669 tons valued at $10,739,407 in 1938. 
Herring—107,808 tons worth $4,620,765— 
was the most important item. The 1946 
catch almost reached prewar levels. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Part of the great plain of 
north and west Europe, the Netherlands 
has maximum dimensions of 190 by 160 
miles and is low and flat except in Lim- 
burg in the southeast, where some hills 
rise to 300 feet. About half the country’s 
area is below sea level, making the famous 
Dutch dikes a requisite to use of much 
land. Reclamation of land from the sea 
through dike-building has continued 
through recent times, and such land is 
usually very fertile. 

The province of Zeeland consists mainly 
of six delta islands guarding the mouth of 
the Schelde (Scheldt) River and the en- 
trance to Belgium’s port of Antwerp. Off 
the northwest coast are the sandy West 
Frisian Islands, lying from three to twenty 
miles out and stretching from the Zuider 
Zee to the German coast. 


All drainage reaches the North Sea, and 
the principal rivers—Rhine, Maas (Meuse) 
and Schelde—have their sources outside 
the country. The Rhine is the most heavily 
used waterway in Europe, and nearly three- 
fourths of its 75 to 85 million tons of an- 
nual prewar traffic was handled through 
the Netherlands port of Rotterdam. 


CLIMATE. Marsh mists, sea fogs and a hu- 
midity exceeding 80 percent mark the 
Netherlands climate. Winters are colder 
than in eastern England at the same lati- 
tude. Utrecht, roughly central in location, 
has a January average temperature of 34.2° 
and a July average of 62.6°. Average rain- 
fall for the country is about 28 inches, with 
July-September the wettest period. 
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Capital: Willemstad (pop. 1945: 36,000). 
Governor: Pieter A. Kasteel. 


Chief export: petroleum (more than 95 per- 
cent). 


Agricultural products: aloes, beans, corn. 
_ Manufactures: refined petroleum, straw hats. 
(Mineral products: lime phosphate, salt. 


Curacao comprises two groups of islands 
about 500 miles apart; one, about 40 miles 
north of the Venezuelan coast, consists of 
Curacao (210 sq. mi.), Bonaire (95 sq. mi.) 
and Aruba (69 sq. mi.); the other, lying 
to the northeast, consists of 3 small is- 
lands with a total area of 29 square miles. 
The Dutch acquired the island of Curacao 
from Spain in 1634 and have held it since, 
except for short intervals during the Na- 
poleonic Wars. The U.S. accepted the invi- 
tation of the Netherlands government dur- 
ing World War II to dispatch troops to 
Curacao to co-operate in its defense. Ad- 
ministrative officials include the governor 
(appointed by the crown) and an elected 
council. 


The backbone of Curacao’s economy is 
the refining of crude oil which comes from 
the adjacent Maracaibo fields in Vene- 


zuela. The refinery on Aruba, the world’s 


largest, completed in 1945 the processing 
of the billionth barrel of oil since its open- 
ing in 1929. Aside from native Curacaoans, 
there were in the territory 7,511 English, 
5,156 Dutch and 4,213 Venezuelans in 1943. 


_ Dutch is the official language, but many 


inhabitants speak a patois known as Papia- 
mento, a mixture of Spanish, Dutch, Eng- 
lish, Portuguese, native and other words. 
Only a small part of the trade is carried 
on with the homeland. 


The island of Curacao has a torrid cli- 
mate, with average temperatures of 79° in 
January and 83° in September. Rainfall is 
light, averaging only 16 inches annually— 
mostly from October to January. 


SURINAM (Dutch Guiana)—Status: Autonomous 
part of Netherlands State. 

Area: 54,291 square miles. 

Population (est. 1945): 178,000. 

Capital: Paramaribo (pop. 1944: 60,723). 

Governor: J. C. Brons. 

Foreign trade (1945): exports, 
florins; imports, 12,626,652 florins. 

Agricultural products: rice, sugar, coffee. 

Minerals: bauxite (1945: 754,000 tons), gold 
(1945: 183,364 grams). 


Forest product: balata (about 275 tons an- 
nually). 


7,432,264 


Surinam lies in northeastern South 
America between British and French Gui- 
ana. It was received by the Dutch from 
England at the Peace of Breda (1667) in 


included British Guiana, which wa 

by England in 1803 and formally cee 

her at the conclusion of the Napole 
Wars. The United States and Brazil ac 
cepted the invitation of the Netherlan 
government during World War II to co 
operate in the defense of the bauxite 
mines. The governor (appointed by the 
crown) is assisted by a partly-elected leg- 
islative council. 


Mining is the most important activity, 
and only about 65,000 acres are under cul- 
tivation. Surinam is a leading source of 
bauxite. Its largest mines are Owned by 
Aluminum Company of America subsidi- 
aries. In 1946 a company was formed to 
work 10,000,000 acres of the area’s vast, 
but almost inaccessible, hardwood forests. 


The heterogeneous population includes 
approximately 1,000 Dutch, 1,000 other 
Europeans, 2,400 Chinese, 19,000 Djukas 
(descendants of escaped slaves), 2,600 ab- 
original Indians, 70,000 Negroes and mulat- 
toes, as well as 85,000 East Indian (British 
India and Java) laborers brought in after 
the abolition of slavery in 1863 to work 
the sugar plantations. 


From its settled coastal plain, Surinam 
runs back to a virtually unexplored moun- 
tain and jungle area along the Brazilian 
border. Rivers are the chief means of in- 
terior travel. The climate is tropical 
throughout but is modified by the north- 
east trade winds. Yearly range of tempera- 
ture is approximately '70.5°-90°. Annual 
rainfall is about 90 inches on the coast. 


Netherlands Indies 
(Part of Netherlands State) 
(Nederlandsch-Indié) 


Area: 735,268 square miles. 


Population (est. 1942): 72,000,000 (Nafive 
except for 1,190,014 Chinese, 240,162 Eure: 
to (208,269 Dutch], and 7,195 Japanese ir 

Density per square mile: 96.5. 

Acting Governor General: Hubertus J. 
Mook. 
Principal cities (census 1930): Batavia, 435, 
184 (capital); Soerabaja, 341,675 (seaport, 
naval base); Semarang, 217,796 (seaport, cen: 
tral Java); Bandoeng, 166,815 (commercial cen 


ter, west Java); Soerakarta, 165,484 (sugar 
tobacco). 


Monetary unit: Dutch guilder. 


Languages: Javanese, Sundanese, 
Malay, Dutch. 


_ Religions: Mohammedan (predominant), Chris 
tian (about 2,500,000), Brahmin, Buddhist. 


HISTORY. The Netherlands Indies, a grou} 
of islands with a total area more than twi 
and a half times that of Texas, constitut 
one of the world’s richest colonial areas 
These islands—Sumatra, Java, Madura 


var 


Madurese 
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‘Borneo, Celebes, 
tern New Guinea and the Moluccas— 
uld ‘om New York to London if 
ir extent was transposed to the Atlantic. 
They have great wealth in tin, rubber, 
spices, oil, quinine and copra. 


- During the first few centuries of the 
Christian era, most of the islands came 
‘under the influence of Hindu priests and 
‘traders who spread their culture and re- 
ligion. Moslem invasions began in the 13th 
century, and most of the area was Moslem 
by the 15th century. Portuguese traders ar- 
rived early in the 16th century but were 
ousted by the Dutch about 1595. After Na- 
poleon subjugated the Netherlands home- 
land in 1811, the British seized the islands 
but returned them to the Dutch in 1816. 
Political and economic reforms were in- 
troduced about 1870, and in 1903 the na- 
tives won a part in local affairs. In 1922 
the islands were made an integral part of 
the Netherlands kingdom. 


In World War II, Japanese troops began 
their attacks in early 1942; they took Ba- 
tavia on March 5 and the big naval base 
at Soerabaja by March 10. Japanese mili- 
tary occupation with nominal native self- 
government continued until Aug., 1945, 
except in outlying parts of New Guinea and 
Borneo. About the time of the Japanese 
surrender, a self-styled Indonesian Repub- 
lic headed by Achmed Soekarno sprang up 
and took over effective control of parts of 
Sumatra and Java. Allied forces, mostly 
British Indian troops, moved in, and fight- 
ing between them and the nationalists con- 
tinued until Nov. 15, 1946, when Dutch- 
native negotiations resulted in a draft 
agreement signed at Linggadjati, near 
Cheribon. The agreement was formally 
initiated by Dutch and Indonesian authori- 
ties on March 25, 1947. 

Under this agreement there was to be 
formed by Jan. 1, 1949, the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union, consisting on the one 
hand of the Netherlands, Curacao and Sur- 
inam, and on the other of the United 
States of Indonesia. The latter was to be 
a sovereign state composed of three equal 
states: the Republic of Indonesia (Java, 
Sumatra, Madura), East Indonesia (Cel- 
ebes, the Moluccas, Bali, Lombok, Dutch 
Timor), and other territories, such as 
Borneo and Dutch New Guinea, whose po~ 
litical status remained to be determined. 
The governmental structure of the United 
States of Indonesia was to be determined 
by a popularly elected Constituent Assem- 
bly. Each of the states was to control local 
matters. 

Plans for implementing the agreement, 
however, remained in controversy, and 
fighting between the Dutch and the na- 
tionalists broke out anew on July 20, 1947. 
The Dutch, claiming constant violations of 
the Netherlands-Indonesian truce by the 


- Republic of Indones 


Rep a, struck first with an 
attack on Semarang, big seaport on the — 
north coast of Java. President Soekarnoim- — 
mediately appealed for intervention by the — 
United Nations, but Dutch troops con- 
tinued operations and by the end of July 
had secured a large part of Java and much 
of Sumatra. ison 
In response to a call from the U. N. Se- | 
curity Council, both sides issued cease-fire Te 
orders on Aug. 4, 1947, although the 
Netherlands Government questioned the ~ 
competency of the Council to intervene in 


the matter. A resolution was approved on E 


Aug. 25, calling for a report on the situa- 
tion by the consular representatives of the 
Security Council members in Batavia. 
Meanwhile, the other constituent parts 
of the proposed U. S. of Indonesia, began 
to take shape. An East Indonesian Gov- 


ernment was formed on Jan. 13, 1947, and 


autonomous West Borneo (Kalimantan) 
and East Borneo (Great Siak) states were 
recognized by the Netherlands Government 
on May 12 and Aug. 27, respectively. 


Dutch forces in Indonesia totaled about 

60,000 at the outbreak of hostilities, plus 
about 40,000 men of the Royal Netherlands — 
Indies Army, composed of Dutch, Eurasians 
and Indonesians with Dutch officers. The 
Indonesian Republic’s army numbered an 
estimated 200,000, equipped to some extent 
with Japanese matériel. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
There are more than 20,000 native schools 
with approximately 2,500,000 pupils, and 
628 European-type schools with 150,000 
students, but the illiteracy rate is high. 
There are institutions of higher learning 
at Batavia and Bandoeng, and numerous 
schools are maintained by Christian mis- 
sionaries. 

The islands of Java and Madura, with 
only seven percent of the area, have more 
than two-thirds of the population, and are 
among the most densely settled areas in 
the world (more than 800 per sq. mi.). The 
natives, including about 137 races and 
tribes, are mainly of Malayan stock, with 
the Javanese the most advanced. 


Agriculture engages about 70 percent of 
the adult males. Rich in a variety of crops, 
the islands prior to World War II produced 
about 31 percent of the world’s copra, 37 
percent of its rubber, 83 percent of its 
pepper, and nearly all of its quinine. The 
big-estate agriculture on Java and Suma- 
tra is devoted mainly to export. The rest 
is subsistence agriculture. Rice is the staple 
food and chief crop, with 1935-40 average 
production for Java and Madura alone 
about 306,930,000 bushels. Sugar cane, rub- 
ber, tea, coffee, tobacco and quinine are 
the leading estate products. Corn, kapok, 
agava fiber, tapioca, spices, fruits and vege- 
tables are also main crops. Livestock, im- 
portant to the natives, included in 1940 a 
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_ Industry, especially in Java, developed 
rapidly after 1930. In addition to industries 
mnected with the processing of the rich 
atural products, there were established 
fhemical works, textile and paper mills, 
Oap factories, breweries, shipyards, a 
_ Goodyear tire and rubber plant and a Gen- 
eral Motors assembly plant. In 1940 there 
were 5,469 manufacturing plants with 288,- 
941 workers. Cottage industries, mainly on 
Java, also are important. 

Exports in 1946 totaled $58,946,552 (1939: 
$394,479,000), of which almost half was 
rubber, followed by petroleum, copra, tin, 
Oils and spices. Complete import statistics 
_ were not available in 1947 (1939: $250,460,- 
000), but the adverse trade balance was 
_ heavy. The U. S. and the Netherlands each 
_ took over 40 percent of the exports. 
‘In 1940 there were 43,450 miles of road, 
mostly in Java and Sumatra; and 4,620 
miles of railway, of which 3,387 were in 
Java and 1,233 in Sumatra. 


: 
: The last prewar budget, scheduled for 


_ 1942, anticipated revenue of 750,918,773 

_ guilders, and expenditure of 813,802,815 
guilders. The national debt in 1940 was 
P $763,593,868. 

Oil is the principal mineral product of 
the Netherlands Indies. The fields, in Su- 
matra, east Borneo and east Java, pro- 
duced 62,100,000 barrels in 1939, which was 
3 percent of the world total. In 1945, pro- 
duction was estimated at 42,000,000 barrels. 


The islands’ output of 30,100 tons of tin 
in 1939 amounted to 16 percent of the 
world supply, but the chief mines were 
inoperative in 1946. Other mineral produc- 
tion includes coal, gold, bauxite, silver, as- 
phalt, sulfur, diamonds and Manganese, 


Forests, covering a large part of the is- 
lands, yield such products as timber, rat- 
tan, bamboo, gum, wild rubber, gutta-per- 
cha and quinine. The principal timber is 
teak, found mostly in east Java. Ebony, 
Sandalwood and ironwood also are cut. 
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The climate throughout the group is 
equatorial and monsoonal, with little vari- 
ation of temperature (yearly average about 
80°; at Batavia, 79°) and rainfall averaging 
over 100 inches a year. In Sumatra and 
Java the hot and rainy season usually lasts 
from May to October; December and Janu- 
ary are relatively cool and dry; February, 
March and April, hot and dry. 


Nicaragua (Republic) 


(Republica de Nicaragua) 


Area: 57,143 square miles. 

Population (est. 1943): 1,048,642 (mestizo, 
69%; white, 17%; Negro, 9%; Indian, 5%). 

Density per square mile: 18.3. 

President: Victor M. Roman y Reyes. 

Principal cities (est. 1943): Managua, 124,357 
(capital); Leén, 70,000 (trading, railroad cen- 
ter); Matagalpa, 47,966 (coffee center); Jino- 
tega, 35,922. 


Monetary unit: Cérdoba. 
Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Nicaragua was first visited by 
the Spaniards in 1522. The chief of the 
country’s leading Indian tribe at that time 
was called Nicaragua, from whom the na- 
tion derived its name. The country was 
part of Spanish Guatemala until the gen- 
eral Central American revolution in 1821. 
Upon the dissolution of the Central Amer- 
ican Union in 1838, Nicaragua established 
itself independently. A United States naval 
force intervened in 1909 after two Ameri- 
can citizens had been executed, and a few 
U. S. Marines were kept in the country 
from 1912 to 1925. The Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty of 1916 gave the United States an 
option on a canal route through Nicaragua, 
and naval bases in the Gulf of Fonseca on 
the Pacific coast and on Corn Islands on 
the Atlantic side. Disorder after the 1924 
elections brought in U. S. Marines again, 
but they were withdrawn gradually after 
the U. S.-supervised elections of 1928, al- 
though sporadic fighting continued be- 
tween government troops and rebel forces 
under General Augusto Sandino, Juan B. 
Sacasa was elected president in the U. S.- 
supervised elections of 1932, but he was 
forced to resign in 1936. General Anastasio 
Somoza, elected president in Dec., 1936, re- 
stored political and economic stability. Re- 
elected in 1939, he remains the virtual 
dictator. Dr. Leonardo Argtiello was elected — 
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president in Feb., 1947, but he was ousted 


on May 25, a little more than 3 weeks 


_after taking office, by Gen. Somoza’s forces, 


who installed a provisional president pend- 
ing new elections. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The con- 
stitution of 1939 provides for a president, 
popularly elected for six years, and a two- 
house Congress—a 40-member Chamber of 
Deputies and a 16-member Senate—both 
elected for six years. There are fifteen re- 
gional departments. Military service is vol- 
untary. The Guardia Nacional, both an 
army and police force, numbers about 
3,500. A naval base built at the Pacific port 
of Corinto by the U. S. during World War 
II was turned over to Nicaragua in 1946. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Although primary education is free and 
compulsory, about 60 percent of the people 
are illiterate. There are three universities 
and several vocational schools. Primary 
schools in 1943 numbered 874, with en- 
rollment of 59,335; 19 secondary schools 
had 1,315 students. Western Nicaragua, 
with about 75 percent of the population, is 
inhabited principally by mestizos of Span- 
ish and Indian blood, with some whites 
and Indians. Negroes and Indians are 
dominant in eastern Nicaragua. 


More than half of Nicaragua is jungle- 
covered; agriculture, the leading industry, 
utilizes only 10 percent of the total land. 
Coffee (1945: 13,227 tons) is the chief crop 
and grows in the western part, which also 
produces sugar cane, cacao, corn, beans, 
rice and tobacco. Bananas lead in the east- 
ern part, with cotton second. About 900,000 
acres are devoted to livestock grazing. Ex- 
cept for some sugar refining, only locally 
consumed products are manufactured. 


Exports in 1946 totaled $18,131,800 (1945: 
$13,692,728), and imports $14,822,775 (1945: 
$12,651,615). In 1945, gold accounted for 
more than half the exports, and coffee 
about a quarter. Other items are bananas, 
timber, cotton, sugar, ipecacuauba and 
cacao. The United States took 61 percent 
of the exports and supplied 40 percent of 
the imports. 

Gold (1944: 219,579 troy oz.) has sur- 
passed coffee as the most lucrative export. 
Silver production in 1944 was 254,457 troy 
oz. One-third wooded, Nicaragua produces 
mahogany, rose wood, cedar, rubber and 
ipecac root. Log exports in 1946 were 10,- 
141,656 bd. ft. and lumber exports 9,469,- 
848 bd. ft. (mostly pine). 

Good highways, long lacking, are now 
being constructed. Railways, mostly na- 
tionalized and limited to the west, were 
only 258 miles in 1944. TACA (Central 
American Airlines) and Pan American both 
supply air service. Corinto and San Juan 
del Sur, on the Pacific, are the chief ports. 


The provisional budget for 1946-47 rec- 


ommended expenditures of 77,359,707 cér- 
dobas (1945-46: 70,391,000 cérdobas). The 
public debt on Dec. 31, 1946 was $6,212,748. 
British investments on Dec. 31, 1946, were 
£349,280. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Largest 
but most sparsely populated of the Central 
American nations, Nicaragua is mountain- 
ous in the west, with fertile valleys. A 
plateau slopes eastward toward the Carib- 
bean. Two big lakes—Nicaragua, about 100 
miles long, and Managua, about 38 miles 
long—are connected by the Tipitapa River. 
The Pacific coast is bald and rocky; the 
Caribbean coast, swampy and. indented, is 
aptly called the “Mosquito Coast.” The 
highlands have cool temperatures, while 
the coasts are hot and sultry. The east 
coast receives up to 100 inches of rain a 
year. The wet season is generally from May 
or June through November or December. 


Norway (Kingdom) 
(Norge) 


Area: 124,556 square miles. 

Population (est. 1946): 3,100,000 (Norwegian, 
98.7%; Swedish, .8%; others, .5%). 

Density per square mile: 24.8. 

Sovereign: King Haakon VII, 

Prime Minister: Einar Gerhardsen. 


Principal cities (est. 1938): Oslo, 275,000 
(capital, chief port); Bergen, 106,500 (seaport, 
shipbuilding); (est. 1936): Trondheim, 54,500 


(seaport, timber, fish); Stavanger, 46,780 (sea- 
port, fisheries). 
Monetary unit: Krone. 
Language: Norwegian. 
Religions: Evangelical 
96.8%; others, 3.2%. 


HISTORY. Emerging in 1945 from the 
harsh German occupation of World War 
II, Norway faced the problem of rebuilding 
a shattered economy and of replacing the 
50 percent losses suffered by its merchant 
shipping fleet, once the fourth greatest in 
the world. To achieve these goals, the gov- 
ernment launched a five-year plan with 
the goal of full recovery planned for 1950. 
The country, about the size of New Mexico 
and the most thinly-populated nation of 
continental Europe, is one of the world 
leaders in fishing. 

Norwegians, closely allied to the Swedes 
and Danes, are of Teutonic origin. In the 
7th and 8th centuries, Vikings from Nor- 
way constantly attacked the British Isles, 
and in the 9th century many of them set- 
tled in what are now Hire and Normandy. 
Norway became a united kingdom in 872 
under King Harald Haarfager. Christianity 
was introduced in the 10th century by 
King Olaf I. 

Under the rule of Haakon IV (1217-63), 
Norway reached a peak of power, ruling 
the Shetland and Orkney Islands, Iceland, 
Greenland and the Hebrides, In 1319 Nor- 


Lutheran (state), 


way and “were united 


_ Way and Swi ; i unde 1s 
Magnus VII, and in 1397 Denmark joined 


In 1450 the triple bond gave way to a 
lion in which Norway was closer to Den- 
_ mark, but the Treaty of Kiel, in 1814 at 
_ the end of the Napoleonic Wars, ceded 
_ Norway to Sweden. Norway protested and 
declared itself independent. Sweden there- 
_ upon invaded Norway and forced the issue, 
_ requiring Norway to recognize the king 
of Sweden but leaving Norway its own 
_ government, army, navy and customs, 
After this union was dissolved in 1905, 
_ Prince Karl of Denmark was elected king 
_ of Norway by the Storting (parliament) 
- and ascended the throne as Haakon VII. 
_ During World War I, Norway was able to 
preserve its neutrality, though it suffered 
greatly from the Allied blockade and from 
the loss of many merchant ships. In World 
War II, Norway was invaded by the Ger- 
mans on April 9, 1940, and resisted for two 
months before Nazi control was complete. 
On June 7, King Haakon and the govern- 
ment fled to London and established a gov- 
ernment-in-exile. 

Meanwhile, in Norway, a new word was 
born—quisling. It was derived from Ma- 
jor Vidkun Quisling, a Norwegian traitor 
who collaborated with the Germans and 
who was Minister President of the German- 
sponsored occupation government. Quisling 
eventually was executed by the Norwegians 
in October, 1945. 

King Haakon and the government re- 
turned immediately after the German col- 
lapse in May, 1945, and an interim coali- 
o tion cabinet took over, headed by Einar 
Gerhardsen. The latter’s Labor party won 
@ majority in the general elections of Oct. 
8, 1945, and the all-Labor cabinet formed 
on Noy. 5, 1945, has since led the nation 
in its efforts to regain prewar normality. 


King Haakon VII, born August 3, 1872, 
second son of Frederick VIII of Denmark, 
married Princess Maud (born 1869, died 
1938), third daughter of Edward VII of 
England. Their one son—Olaf, Crown 
Prince, born July 2, 1903—married Prin- 
cess Martha of Sweden (born 1901) on 
March 21, 1929. Their children are Princess 
Ragnhild Alexandria (born 1930), Prin- 
cess Astrid (born 1932) and Prince Harald 
(born 1937). King Haakon is the uncle of 
Frederick IX of Denmark. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Norway is 
a constitutional and hereditary monarchy 
with succession in the direct male line. The 
king’s executive power is exercised by a 
council of state, or cabinet, consisting of 
the prime minister and at least seven other 
councilors. The 150 members of the Stort- 
ing are popularly elected for a term of 4 
years under proportional representation. 
When assembled, the Storting divides it- 
self by election into two sections, the Lag- 
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position in the government since the c 


ig, composed of one-fourth 
rs (38) and the Odelst ‘ 
the rest. The Storting has a pre 


inet is responsible to it. Moreover, 
king cannot dissolve it before the expir 
tion of its term. There is universal suffra 
for all citizens male or female over 23, 

The country is divided into 20 districts 
—18 counties (Fylker) and the cities of 
Oslo and Bergen. Other towns are formed 
into 65 communes. 


The department of defense serves as a 
coordinating body for the army, navy and 
air force. The army is a national militia 
with compulsory service from 18 to 55. 
Army strength in 1947 was about 15,000 in- 
cluding 4,400 stationed in the British zone 
of Germany. The air force had 100 planes, 
The Navy on Dec, 31, 1946, had 7 destroy 
ers and large torpedo boats, 5 submarines, 
3 corvettes, 3 minelayers, 2 old coast de« 
fense ships and a number of smaller craft, 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is compulsory and free from 7 
to 14, Illiteracy is almost unknown. In 
1942-43, elementary schools had an en- 
rollment of 297,770, and secondary schools 
had 35,523. The University of Oslo had an 
enrollment of 6,000 in Sept., 1946. 


The endowed state religion to which the 
king must conform is Evangelical Luth- 
eran. The king nominates the clergy of the 
established church, which takes a leading 
part in primary education. All other Chris- 
tian religions are tolerated, except Jesuits. 


From 1820 to 1920, more than 800,000 
Norwegians emigrated, 96 percent of them 
to the United States. 


The well-advanced social welfare pro- 
gram includes social security, introduced 
late in the 19th century, poor relief, care 
of mothers and children, schools for the 
blind, deaf and deformed, housing, train- 
ing of social workers, and old-age pensions, 
Labor is protected by a number of acts 
which provide for vacations, arbitration of 
disputes, and unemployment, accident and 
sickness insurance. The cooperative move- 
ment is well-organized. 


Land suitable for cultivation, estimated 
at less than 5 percent of the total area, 
consists of strips in the deep narrow val- 
leys and around fiords and lakes. Food- 
stuff production is insufficient to meet do- 
mestic needs, Leading crops, with 1945 pro= 
duction in tons, are wheat (94,572), bar- 
ley (88,919), oats (181,982), hay (2,330,- 
175), potatoes (1,225,964) and fodder (826,- 
021). Crop production in 1946 approached 
and in some cases exceeded prewar levels. 
The country is more adapted to stock 
raising than to crop growing; in 1945 there 
were 1,227,448 cattle, 937,010 sheep, 208,461 
horses and 141,628 goats. : 


Raw materials produced in Norway form 


production 


“March 31, 1947, 67 vessels of 87,950 tons 
‘were under construction in Norwegian 
yards. Industrial production in 1947 was 
yon a prewar level. 

Exports in 1946 were 1,164,000,000 kr. 
(1945: 328,017,000 kr.) and imports 1,943,- 
000,000 kr. (1945: 1,206,338,000 kr.). The 
normally adverse trade balance is offset to 
some extent by invisible exports, particu- 
larly the earnings of the large merchant 
‘marine. Leading exports are fish and fish 
products, fertilizer, pulp and paper, base 
‘metals and ores and ore concentrates. Im- 
portant imports are grains, fuel, meat, 
sugar and dairy products. 

Norway is one of the greatest seafaring 
nations, and her merchant fleet of 1,630 
ships of 3,288,000 gross tons (Jan. 1, 1947) 
is third largest in the world. Wartime 
losses amounting to 2,393,000 tons were the 
third highest among the United Nations. 
The long coast line and the difficulties of 
inland transportation make coastal ship- 
ping especially important, while shipping 
revenues yield important invisible exports. 
In 1944 there were 2,608 miles of railway, 
mostly nationalized, and 27,214 miles of 
highway. 

Revenue and expenditures for the year 
1947-48 were estimated to balance at 2,117,- 
000 kr. The national debt on May 31, 1946, 
was 6,908,000,000 kr. 

Mineral resources are extensive, but coal 
Geposits are entirely lacking except in 
Spitsbergen. The most important minerals 
(1944 production, in tons) are iron (136,- 
404), aluminum (22,085), pyrite ore (827,- 
171), iron ore (361,996) , nickel ore (15,389) , 
zinc (12,982) and copper ore (22,333). 
Others are molybdenum ore, tungsten, tin 
and silver. Cheap electrical power makes 
possible the extraction of nitrogen from 
the air and the manufacture of potassium 
nitrate, an important fertilizer. 

The forests, largely in the south and 
southeast, are one of the chief natural re- 
sources. About 25 percent of the total area 
is covered with forests, of which 70 per- 
cent is pine. Timber production in 1939 
was 138,448,024 cu. ft., and production of 
all forest products amounted to 229,323,- 
557 cu. ft. Most of the timber produced is 
consumed in the paper and the pulp indus- 
try. 
Fishing is one of the principal industries, 
engaging as many as 100,000 persons an~ 
nually. A large number of the best Euro- 
pean food fisheries are situated along the 
coast. Norwegians are the world’s leading 
whalers and were the first to develop pe- 
lagic (open sea) whaling. Whale-oil pro- 
duction in 1945-46 was 518,842 barrels. 


Coalfish (dressed) 


Cod (dressed) 122,916 8,845,042 
Herring 460,313 13,191,300 
Sprat 13,684 1,176,362 
Mackerel 7,293 1,049,898 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Nearly 70 


percent of Norway is uninhabitable and 


covered by mountains, glaciers, moors and — 
rivers. Its extreme length from the Skager- 
rak to North Cape—Europe’s most north-— 
erly point, far above the Arctic Circle— 
is about 1,100 miles. Breadth averages 60 
miles, with a maximum of 260. The hun- 
dreds of deep fiords that cut into Norway’s — 
coast line give it an over-all ocean front of 
more than 12,000 miles. Along the Swedish 
border are the rugged Kjdlen (Keel) Moun-— 
tains, and northeast of Bergen are the 
highest of Norwegian mountains, with 
Galdhépiggen rising to 8,097 feet. Islands 
off the coast, numbering almost 150,000, — 
form a breakwater and make a safe coastal 
shipping channel. The Lofoten and Vester- 
Alen Islands, off the northwest coast, have 
an area of about 1,560 square miles and are 

a cod fishing center. 

Norway has many rivers and lakes. Most 
of the rivers are short and swift, with nu- 
merous falls, and are invaluable as sources 
of hydroelectric power. By increasing the 
development of such power, Norway hopes 
to free itself from the necessity of import- 
ing coal, of which it has almost none. 

The Gulf Stream affects the climate 
mildly. Summer temperatures range from 
about 50° in the extreme north to 60.6° at 
Oslo in July. February temperatures in 
Oslo average 24°, against 11°-12° in the 
north. Norway is one of the lands of the 
midnight sun; in the extreme north for 
many weeks in the summer the sun never 
sets, and for an equal time in the winter 
the sun does not rise. Rainfall is very 
heavy on the coast but decreases sharply 
inland. 


OUTLYING TERRITORIES 
SPITSBERGEN (SVALBARD). 


This arctic archipelago, with an area of 
approximately 25,000 square miles, lies 
about 400 miles north of Norway and con- 
sists of West Spitsbergen (15,200 sq. mi.), 
North-East Land (about 6,000 sq. mi.), 
Edge Island (2,500 sq. mi.), Barents Island 
(580 sq. mi.), and several small islands in- 
cluding Bear Island. The group was prob- 
ably discovered by Norwegians in a.D. 1194 
and rediscovered by the Dutch navigator 
Barents in 1596. The question of sover- 
eignty was long unsolved. By a treaty 
signed with the disputing nations on Feb. 
9, 1920, however, Norwegian sovereignty 
was recognized, and Norway declared the 
area a part of the kingdom Aug, 14, 1925. 
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Spitsbergen was occupied by Allied forces 
in the summer of 1941. Soviet proposals 
for establishment of joint military bases 
were rejected by Norway in Feb., 1947. 


In the 18th and 19th centuries, Spits- 
bergen was a whaling center, but now the 
only important product is coal (1940: 600,- 
000 tons). The population, largely miners 
and none indigenous, numbered 2,225 in 
1940-41, 


JAN MAYEN ISLAND. 


This arctic island (144 sq. mi.), lying 
between Greenland and the north of Nor- 
way, was discovered by Henry Hudson in 
1607. It was annexed to Norway May 8, 
1929. A Norwegian weather station was 
established in 1921, and during World War 
II a U. S. Navy weather station was main- 
tained on the island. It is otherwise unin- 
habited. 


OTHER TERRITORIES. Norway also exer- 
cises sovereignty over Bouvet Island (22 
8q. mi.) in the South Atlantic, Peter I Is- 
land (94 sq. mi.) in the Antarctic Ocean, 
and that part of the Antarctic continent 
lying between 20 degrees and 45 degrees 
east. Ali are uninhabited. 


Outer Mongolia (Republic) 


Area: 580,158 square miles. 


Population (est. 1941): 900,000 (Mongol, ex- 
cept for about 100,000 Russians and 50,000 
Chinese). - 


Density per square mile: 1.55. 
Ruler: Marshal Choy Bal-san. 


Principal city: Ulan Bator Khoto (Urga), 100,- 
000 (capital). 


Monetary unit: Tugherik. 
Languages: Mongolian, Russian. 
Religion: Lama-Buddhism. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Outer 
Mongolia, known also as the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, is a Russian satellite 
that measures more than twice the area of 
Texas. It contains the original homeland of 
the historic Mongols, whose power reached 
its zenith during the 13th century under 
Kublai Khan. The area accepted Manchu 
rule in 1689, but after the Chinese Revolu- 
tion of 1911 and the fall of the Manchus 
in 1912, the northern Mongol princes ex- 
pelled the Chinese officials and declared 
independence under the Khutukhtu or 
“Living Buddha.” In 1921, Soviet troops 
entered the country and facilitated the 
establishment of a republic by Mongolian 
revolutionaries in 1924 after the death of 
the last Living Buddha. China, meanwhile, 
continued to claim Outer Mongolia but 
was unable to back the claim with any 
strength. Outer Mongolia significantly 
signed a military alliance with Russia in 
1936 and a treaty of friendship in 1946, 


Under the Chinese-Russian Treaty of 
1945, China agreed to give up Outer Mon- 
golia, provided that a plebiscite on inde- 
pendence be held first. The subsequent 
vote was announced as 483,291 to 0, in 
favor of independence. On Jan. 5, 1946, 
China recognized Outer Mongolia’s inde- 
pendence. 


The government of the republic is strik- 
ingly similar to the Soviet system. The 
Great Hural or Huruldan (parliament) is 
elected by universal suffrage, meets at least 
once in three years and picks 30 members 
to act as an executive committee—the 
Little Hural—which in turn selects seven 
members as an interim body. A cabinet of 
ten ministers governs the country. The 
only political party is the Mongol People’s 
Revolutionary Party, formed in 1921 around 
a nucleus of young Soviet-trained Mon- 
gols. The army of several thousand is 
Russian-trained and equipped. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
A number of young Mongols are regularly 
sent to the U.S.S.R. for technical training. 
The capital, Ulan Bator Khoto, former holy 
city of the Mongols, has a radio station, 
several newspapers published in Mongolian, 
high schools, a university, medical schools, 
and a military school with Soviet advisers. 
In 1944, there were 285 primary, 36 sec- 
ondary, 8 technical and 190 nomad schools 
in the republic. 

All land, natural resources, factories, 
mines, hay-making stations and public 
utilities are nationalized. 

The country is largely pastoral. There 
are few areas suitable for crop growing, 
but some millet, rye and wheat are pro- 
duced. Most of the people are essentially 
nomadic or seminomadic; flocks and herds 
remain the chief source of wealth. In 1942 
there were 1,340,000 horses, 270,000 camels, 
1,500,000 oxen and 10,600,000 sheep. 

There are a few industrial enterprises, 
including a machinery factory, a brick 
factory and an electric power station all 
located at Ulan Bator Khoto; power plants, 
printing shops and automobile repair shops 
have also been established. 

Foreign trade, a state monopoly, is car- 
ried on entirely with the Soviet Union. The 
only available trade statistics (1936) indi- 
cated exports valued at $5,892,000 and im- 
ports valued at $9,251,000. Leading exports 
are livestock, wool, hides, animal hair, meat 
and furs. 

Although the old caravan routes are still 
used, and transportation is mainly by 
horse, camel or ox carts, a number of mo- 
torable roads exist (1938: 2,477 mi.) in- 
cluding a highway from Ulan Bator Khoto 
to the Siberian border town of Kyakhta. 
An airline also functions between Ulan 
Bator Khoto and Ulan Ude in the Buryat 
Mongol Autonomous S.S.R. which borders 
Mongolia on the north. No railways are 
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g) ‘aphite, mercury, sulfur and silver exist. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The pro- 
_ ductive regions of Outer Mongolia—a ta- 
_bleland ranging from 3,000 to 5,000 feet in 
levation—are in the north, which is well 
‘drained by numerous rivers, including the 
Kerulen, Tola, Orkhon and Selenga. The 
climate is continental, with hot summers 
and cold winters. Mean temperature at 
Ulan Bator Khoto is 15° in January and 
64° in July. Rainfall is light throughout 
the country, and almost negligible in the 
Gobi Desert in the southeast. 


Panama (Republic) — 
(Republica de Panama) 


Area: 28,575 square miles. 

Population (1940): 622,575 (mestizo, 65.34%; 
Negro, 13.31%; white, 11.07%; Indian, 9.53%; 
others, .75%). 

Density per square mile: 21.8. 

President: Enrique A. Jiménez (provisional). 

Principal cities (1940): Panama City, 111,893 
(capital and chief port); Colén, 44,393 (chief 
Caribbean port); Ciudad David, 9,222 (bananas). 

Monetary unit: Balboa. 

Language: Spanish (official). 

Religion: Roman Catholic, 
6%; others, 1%. 


HISTORY. Visited by Columbus in 1502 
on his fourth voyage and explored by Bal- 
boa in 1513, Panama was the principal 
transshipment point for Spanish treasure 
and supplies to and from South and Cen- 
tral America in colonial days. In 1821, 
when Central America revolted against 
Spain, Panama joined Colombia, which al- 
ready had declared its independence. For 
the next 82 years, Panama attempted un- 
successfully to break away from Colombia. 
After U. S. proposals for canal rights over 
the narrow isthmus had been rejected by 
the Colombian Senate, Panama proclaimed 
its independence with U.S. backing in 
1903. U. S. Marines restrained Colombian 
intervention on the ground that the U. S.- 
Colombian treaty of 1846 gave the United 
States the right to keep the isthmus open. 


For canal rights in perpetuity, the United 
States paid Panamé $10,000,000, and agreed 
to pay $250,000 ($430,000 after devaluation 
of the U. 9. dollar in 1933) each year. In 
exchange, the United States got the Canal 
Zone, a ten-mile-wide strip across the 
isthmus, and a considerable degree of in- 
fluence in Panamanian affairs. Since 1903, 
Panamé’s government generally has been 


93%: Protestant, 


in 1945 ‘by the National Ass 
later extended his term to Oct 


was elected pr ce) 


GOVERNMENT. The National 4 
elected in May, 1945, was empowe 
write a new constitution to repla 
one suspended in 1941, under which e 
32-member Assembly and the president 
were elected for six-year terms, with th 
president ineligible to succeed himself. — 
Panama has no army or navy, but h 
national police corps numbering 2,00 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIO: 
Although education is free and compulsory — 
between 7 and 15, illiteracy is very high in ~ 
Panama. In 1944 there were 648 primary 
schools with enrollment of 65,247; 12 pub- 
lic secondary schools with 5,417 student: 

and a national university in Panama City 
with 850 students. j Sia ah 


About five-eighths of the nation is un- 
occupied. A fourth of the population is in 
Col6n and in Panama City, the oldest — 
white settlement on the Pacific coast of © 
the Americas. In the cities, the lower 
classes are Negro and Negroid, descendants 
of British West Indian laborers on the 
canal. Once literally a pest hole from coast 9 
to coast, Panama has been made into one ~ 
of the healthiest of the tropical nations “# 
through U. S. sanitation methods intro- : 
duced by Canal Zone officials. es 


Bananas are the main agricultural crop; 
others are cacao, tobacco, abaca, rubber, 
rice, coffee and sugar cane, all of which are — 
exported, as are cattle, hides and gold. Im- 
ports in 1945 were $45,648,125 (1944: $37,- 
904,620), and exports $4,507,137 (1944: $2,- 
927,229). Textiles and food make up about 
50 percent of imports, and machinery 
about 20 percent. The United States nor- 
mally supplies over half the imports and 
takes 90 percent of the exports. 


The Panama Canal is the country’s big- 
gest economic asset. About 37 percent of 
the 1945 national income was derived from 
the wages of Panamanians working in the 
Canal Zone, or from cash spent by U. S. 
civilian and military personnel in the 
Zone. The national budget for 1946-47 was 
estimated to balance at $38,178,303. The 
external debt in 1946 was $15,386,000. \ 


The main railway is the U. S. Govern- 
ment-owned Panama Railway, 48 miles 
long, bridging the isthmus from Panama 
City to Coldén. All rail mileage in 1945 to- 
taled 457; highway mileage in that year 
was about 1,100. The canal attracts to 
Panama the biggest shipping tonnage in 
Latin America, and shipping under Pana- 
manian registry increased in 1946 to 400 
vessels of 1,600,000 gross tons. 
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tinum near the Colombian 


De iaiatt shortcomings have hampered de- 


- yelopment. Forest resources include ma- 
- hogany, copaiba, sarsaparilla and ipeca- 
_cuanha. Pearl fishing is a minor industry. 
- TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Panama, 
roughly the size of South Carolina, runs 
east to west for 420 miles from Costa Rica 
ito Colombia, and has a maximum width of 
118 miles, with 477 miles of Caribbean 
coast and 767 on the Pacific. At the nar- 
-_ -rowest and lowest point, the canal bisects 
the country. Outlying islands number 
_ about 630 in the Caribbean and 116 in the 
“ Pacific. Panama steps up from coastal low- 
lands, with extremely heavy rainfall, to 
upland valleys and plateaus covered by 
dense forest and a few mountain peaks, 
some of them volcanic, near the Costa 
Rican border, Its many rivers are not navi- 
gable. 


Paraguay (Republic) 
(Republica del Paraguay) 


Area: 154,165 square miles. 

Population (est. 1945): 1,108,040 (Para- 
guayan, 97%; Indian, 3%). 

Density per square mile: 7.19. 

President: Higinio Morinigo. 

Principal cities (est. 1943): Asuncién, 126,280 
(est. 1945: 172,400) (capital); Villarrica, 30,176 
(sugar, tobacco); Concepcién, 16,007 (port, 
Paraguay River); Encarnacién, 15,610 (rail 
terminus). 


Monetary unit: Guarani. 
Languages: Spanish (official), Guarani. 
Religion: Roman Catholic (official). 


HISTORY. Paraguay, a landlocked South 
American country with a good river outlet 
~ to the South Atlantic, is about the size of 
Montana and, more often than not, is 
under the rule of a dictator-president. 


In 1526 and again in 1529, Sebastian 
Cabot explored the area when he sailed up 
the Parana and Paraguay Rivers. Domingo 
Martinez de Irala, a Spaniard, founded 
Asuncion in 1537 and became the dominant 
figure in Paraguay for the next two dec- 
ades. From 1608 until their expulsion 
from the Spanish dominions in 1767, the 
Jesuits maintained an extensive establish- 
ment in the south and east of Paraguay. 
In 1811 Paraguay revolted against Spanish 
rule and became a nominal republic under 
two consuls, one of whom, Dr. José 
Rodriguez Francia, ruled as absolute dic- 
tator until his death in 1840. His dictator 
successor, Carlos Antonio Lépez, was suc- 
ceeded in 1862 by his son, Francisco Solano 
Lopez, under whose leadership Paraguay 
lost a good part of its population in a dis- 
astrous five-year war with Argentina, Bra- 
zil and Uruguay. In the succeeding decades, 
economic progress was handicapped by 
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haustion resulted from the war E 

livia (1932-35), after which Paraguay wa 
awarded three-fourths of the disputec 
Gran Chaco region (1938). f 


General José Félix Estigarribia, elected 
president constitutionally in 1939, was 
killed a year later in a plane crash. Gen- 
eral Higinio Morinigo, elected president by 
the Council of Ministers in 1940, was the 
only candidate in the 1943 election. Soon 
thereafter, Morinigo seized dictatorial pow- 
ers. Political conditions have since re- 
mained unsettled, with Morinigo maintain- 
ing a tenuous hold over the country. 


A revolution which broke out in the 
summer of 1947 was finally put down after 
insurgents had gained control of part of 
the country. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Since 
adoption of the 1940 constitution, Para- 
guay has been a semi-authoritarian re- 
public which elects a president every five 
years by popular vote, and a one-house 
Congress on a population basis. There is 
also a Council of State, somewhat equiva- 
lent to an upper house, whose members 
are named by the government. The presi- 
dentially-appointed cabinet administers 
the government and is required merely to 
inform the Congress and Council of its 
policy. 


The army numbers more than 8,000. 
Military service is compulsory for two 
years. For patrolling the Paraguay River, 
the country’s life line, there is a navy of 
about 1,400 men with four gunboats. The 
budget share allotted to defense averages 
50 percent. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
The illiteracy rate is unofficially estimated 
at 60 percent, one of the highest in South 
America. Education is free and supposedly 
compulsory. In 1946 there were 65,000 
pupils attending 2,000 elementary schools. 
The University of Paraguay at Asuncién 
had 1,300 students, and there were several 
normal and agricultural schools. 


The Paraguayans are a homogeneous 
blend of Spanish, Portuguese and Italian, 
with considerable Guarani Indian blood. 
There are almost no Negroes; the 35,000 to 
50,000 uncivilized Indians live mainly in 
the Chaco. The country is 90 percent bilin- 
gual, with Guarani dominating over Span- 
ish (the official language) in rural areas. 

A well-favored land, Paraguay is pre- 
dominantly a cattle country, Keeping about 
3,500,000 head. The soil is fertile and the 
climate suitable for subtropical crops. The 
chief cash crop is cotton (acreage: 750,000; 
est. 1945 output: 29,762 short tons); the 
staple food crop is manioc. Other crops 
are rice, maize, yerba maté, tobacco, sugar, 


rom the production of canned meat (1945: 
},450 short tons) and quebracho extract, 
he manufactures of the country are only 
s ightly developed, but show steady growth. 
_ Exports in 1945 were valued at $23,000,000 
(1944: $13,700,000), led by canned beef 
(18%), quebracho tannic extract (16%), 
forest products and cotton (each 15%). 
Imports in 1945 were $16,822,000. The chief 
customer in 1945 was Britain, followed by 
Argentina and the U. S. The principal 
supplier was Argentina, followed by Bra- 
zil and the U.S. 


River traffic, the principal means of com- 
munication, is largely monopolized by a 
British-controlled Argentine company; 
plans were announced in June, 1946, for 
the formation of a Paraguayan-owned river 
fleet. The Paraguay River is navigable for 
vessels of 12 ft. draft to Asuncion, princi- 
pal shipping point, and Concepcion; and 
for smaller vessels for its entire length. 
The Alto Paranda is navigable for larger 
vessels for almost its whole length. Rail- 
way mileage in 1946 was 1,044. Highways, 
generally poor, totaled 3,760 miles in 1944. 

Domestic air service is furnished by the 
nationalized Linea Aérea de ‘Transporte 
Nacional (LATN). 

The 1947 budget called for expenditures 
of 56,129,000 guaranis, with an indicated 
deficit of 9,200,000 guaranis. The national 
debt in 1945 was about $22,000,000, since 
increased by $12,000,000 in credits from the 
U. Ss. and Brazil. U. S. direct investments 
in 1940 were $5,037,000; British investments 
on Dec. 31, 1946, were £2,821,350. 

Paraguay’s mineral deposits are small, 
except for manganese in the near-inacces- 
sible northeast. In the western Chaco, a 
U. S. oil company has been exploring for 
oil. Forest resources are considerable, es- 
pecially in the Chaco. Quebracho—the 
“Axe-breaker,” a wood so heavy that it 
will not float—is the principal commercial 
tree. The wood has many uses, from paving 
blocks to ox-cart wheels. Quebracho tannic 
extract (1945 exports: 32,500 short tons) is 
the chief product. Its export is limited by 
agreement with Argentina, also a heavy 
producer. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Eastern 
Paraguay, between the Parana and Para- 
guay Rivers, is upland country with the 
thickest population settled on the grassy 
slope that inclines toward the Paraguay 
River. The greater part of the Chaco region, 
to the west, is covered with marshes, la- 
goons, dense tropical forest and jungle. In 
the east, the temperature averages about 
81° in summer (December-February) and 
64° in winter (May—August). From Asun- 
cién, with an annual average greater than 
60 inches, the rainfall decreases in the west. 


Republic) 


(Republica del Peru) . 
Area: 482,133 square miles. 


mestizo, 53%; Indian, 
others, 1%). 

Density per square mile: 16.0. 

President: José Luis Bustamante y Rivero. 

Principal cities (est. 1945): Lima, 
(capital); Callao, 93,313 (port of Lima); Are- 


Population (est. 1945): 7,719,276 (white and 
46%; Asiatic, Negro and 


657,824 


quipa, 87,260 (commercial center); Cusco, 49,- — : 


760 (ancient Incan capital); 
(mining). 

Monetary unit: Sol. ‘ 
Languages: Spanish, Quéchua, Aymara (In- 
dian). 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


Trujillo, 42,875 


HISTORY. Peru, once part of the great 
Incan empire and later the major vice- 
royalty of Spanish South America, is more 
than three times the size of California. It 
was conquered in 1531-33 by Francisco 
Pizarro. On July 28, 1821, Péru proclaimed 
its independence, but the Spanish were 
not finally defeated until the Battle of 
Ayacucho on Dec. 9, 1824, For a hundred 
years thereafter the Peruvian course was 
rough. Revolutions were frequent, and a 
new war was fought with Spain in 1864-66. 
The dispute with Chile over Tacna and 
Arica was not finally settled until 1929, 
and war with Colombia over the Leticia 
Corridor was narrowly averted in 1931. 
Major economic development, mostly by 
foreign capital, began late in the last 
century. In World Wars I and II, Peru 
enjoyed cotton and copper booms. General 
Oscar Benavides became president in 1933 
and vigorously set about suppressing popu- 
lar rights and representative government. 
He was succeeded in 1939 by President 
Manuel Prado y Ugarteche. 


Peru emerged from 20 years of dictator- 

ship on July 28, 1945, with the inaugura-~ 
tion of President José Luis Bustamante y 
Rivero after the first free election in many 
years. However, the change to a regime in 
which political prisoners were freed and 
the press was free to criticize, was soon 
tempered. by factional troubles within the 
government. As a result, in a cabinet re- 
organization of Jan. 12, 1947, three mem- 
bers of the leftist APRA party, which had 
contributed largely to Bustamante’s elec- 
tion, were eliminated. 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1933 constitution, Peru elects by popular 
vote every six years a president, two vice- 
presidents and a bicameral Congress—a 
Senate of 48 members and a Chamber of 
148 members. The president is ineligible 
to succeed himself. The cabinet, headed by 
the prime minister, is presidentially ap- 
pointed, while Supreme Court judges are 
elected by the Congress from a presidential 
list. The central government names the 
executives of the 24 departments, 
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Military service is compulsory at the age 

of eighteen. The army had about 27,500 
men in 1947, The air force, with 1,935 men 
and 90 planes in 1940, received 50 U. S. 
lend-lease craft in 1942. The 1947 navy 
had two old cruisers, two destroyers, four 
submarines, six river gunboats and smaller 
units. There are about 10,000 police and 
civil guards. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Peru, once the cultural center of Spanish 
South America, had a 1944 illiteracy rate 
of 58 percent. Education between 7 and 
14 is free, compulsory and state-controlled. 
Primary schools numbered 17,647 in 1944 
and enrolled 717,000, while 61 State second- 
ary schools had 12,474 students. Secondary 
education is also offered in about 100 
schools of religious orders. Five universi- 
ties had 8,282 students in 1943, including 
the University of San Marcos, founded in 
1551 (oldest in America) with 6,241. In 
1946 the government announced an am- 
bitious five-yéar plan for building new 
schools, 

The Roman Catholic church is protected 
by the government, and its religious in- 
struction alone is permitted in the schools. 


Most Peruvians are of mixed Spanish and 
Indian blood. The Indians come from three 
main stocks—Quéchua, Aymara (Colla) 
and Chuncho, In 1939 Peru had 63,805 
foreigners, including 22,738 alien Japanese 
and 16,356 Chinese. 


Compulsory social security, established 
in 1936, covers illness, maternity, dis- 
ability, old age and death; benefits are 
steadily being extended. 


Land under cultivation is estimated at 
about 3,617,000 acres, or 12 percent of the 
total area, with more than 80 percent of 
the population being dependent upon agri- 
culture. About one-eighth of the cultivated 
area in the irrigated coastal valleys of the 
central region is devoted to cotton, the 
most important crop (1945 production: 
169,000 short tons). Sugar (1946: 416,000 
short tons), rice, tobacco and coffee are 
exported, while wheat, corn, potatoes, 
beans, barley and quinoa (a grain similar 
to millet) are subsistence crops, Stock- 
raising, pursued in the Pacific highlands 
and the elevated parts of the Amazon slope, 
supplies most of the country’s meat needs, 
as well as wool, hides and skins for export. 
Llamas, used as beasts of burden, and vi- 
cufias and alpacas, noted for their wool, 
are native to Peru. Livestock in 1945 was 
estimated at 14,007,213 sheep, 2,248,517 
cattle and 952,198 goats. 

Industrialization has been slow. Aside 
from the copper smelters and oil refineries, 
the greatest progress has been made in the 
textile industry, which obtains its raw ma- 
terials from domestic cotton and wool and 
from imported silk. 


Imports in 1946 totaled 802,306,000 soles, 


and exports 983,583,000 soles. The chief 
suppliers are the U. S., Argentina, Britain 
and Brazil; the chief customers, the U. S., 
Chile, Britain and Uruguay. Principal im- 
ports are foodstuffs, machinery, motor 
vehicles, iron and steel products, chemi- 
cals and drugs; the chief exports, sugar, 
cotton, copper and petroleum. 


Highway mileage in 1946 totaled 18,500, 
of which more than a third is hard-sur- 
faced; the Pan-American highway had a 
total Peruvian length of 1,818 miles. Rail- 
way mileage was 2,800, much of it over 
difficult territory. Several lines supply do- 
mestic and international air service. There 
are more than 5,400 miles of navigable 
tributaries of the Amazon in eastern Peru; 
the chief Amazon port is Iquitos, 2,653 
miles from the Atlantic. 


The 1946 budget authorized expenditures 
of 716,498,200 soles. The proposed 1947 
budget contemplated expenditures of 947,- 
500,000 soles. The public debt in 1945 was 
1,524,000,000 soles. Foreign capital has 
played a large part in Peruvian economic 
development. British investments on Dec, 
31, 1946, were £28,519,904; American direct 
investments in 1940, $81,597,000. 


Peru has vast mineral resources. It ranks 
third in world silver production and mines 
about 25 percent of the world’s vanadium. 
But mining is second to agriculture, and 
nearly all of it is in the hands of foreign 
capital. Petroleum and copper are the most 
important, with the latter controlled by 
the American-owned Cerro de Pasco Cor- 
poration, which also accounts for much of 
the gold and silver output. In 1945, gold 
production was 180,000 oz., silver 16,080,000 
0Z., copper 31,700 short tons and vanadium 
684 tons. Petroleum production in 1946 
was 11,393,757 barrels; discovery of rich 
new deposits has been reported. Total 
mineral production in 1944 was valued at 
390,000,000 soles. 

Forest products include rubber (1943 ex- 

ports: 1,065 tons), balaté, raw quinine 
(1945 exports, all U. S.-bought: 849,160 
kg.), vegetable ivory, mahogany, cedar, dye 
woods and coco, the source of cocain. An 
important industry on the outlying islands 
is the gathering of guano (bird excrement), 
a valuable fertilizer used almost entirely 
domestically. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, The Andes 
Mountains divide Peru into three sharply 
differentiated zones. To the west is the 
coastland, much of it arid, extending for 
50 to 100 miles inland, and 1,400 miles 
long. The mountain area, with peaks over 
20,000 feet high, lofty plateaus and deep 
valleys, lies centrally. Beyond the moun- 
tains to the east is the heavily forested 
slope leading to the Amazonian plains. 

The climate ranges from tropical in the 
eastern lowlands to arctic among the 
snow-capped peaks. The coastal area has 
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an average annual rainfall of less than 2 
_ inches and temperatures ranging between 
_ 55° and 98°. Temperatures range from 175° 
_ to 95° in the humid Montafia, and rainfall 
between 75 and 125 inches annually. 


The Philippines (Republic) 


Area: 114,400 square miles. 

Population (est. 1946): 18,400,000 (Filipino 
except [1940] 117,461 Chinese, 29,262 Japa- 
nese, 8,739 Americans and 11,515 others). 

Density per square mile: 157.3. 

President: Manuel A. Roxas y Acufia. 

Vice President: Elpidio Quirino. 

Principal cities (census 1939): Manila, 623,492 
(capital, chief port); Cebu, 146,817 (seaport); 
Zamboanga, 131,455 (seaport); Davao, 95,546 
(sea ); Hoilo, 90,480 (seaport); Ormoc, 77,- 
349 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Languages: Tagaleg (official), English, Bisayan, 


Spanish. 
Religions (census 1939): Roman Catholic, 


78.7%; Aglipayan (Independent Philippine Catho- 
lic), 9.8%; Mohammedan, 4.2%; Protestant, 
2.3%; others, 5%. 


HISTORY. Fernando Magellan, the Portu- 
guese navigator in the service of Spain, dis- 
covered the Philippines on March 16, 1521, 
and 21 years later a Spanish exploration 
party named the group of islands in honor 
of Prince Philip, later Philip II of Spain. 
Spain retained possession of the islands 
for the next 350 years, although the Moros 
in the southern islands continued to harass 
the Spanish troops until 1850. 


The Philippines were ceded to the 
United States in 1899 by the Treaty of 
Paris after the Spanish-American War. 
Meanwhile the Filipinos, led by Emilio 
Aguinaldo, had declared their independ- 
ence. They continued guerrilla warfare 
against U. S. troops until the capture of 
Aguinaldo in March, 1901. By July, 1902, 
peace was established in all parts of the 
islands except those inhabited by Moros. 


The first U. S. civilian governor-general 
was William Howard Taft (1901-04). The 
Jones Law (1916) provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Philippine legislature com- 
posed of an elective Senate and House of 
Representatives. The Tydings-McDufiie Act 
(1934) provided for complete Philippine 
independence in 1946. Under a constitution 
approved by the people of the Philippines 
May 14, 1935, the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines was inaugurated on Nov. 15 
of that year, under the presidency of 
Manuel Quezon y Molina, who was re- 
elected in 1941. 

The Philippines were invaded by Japa- 
nese troops on Dec. 8, 1941 (Philippine 
time), and after the fall of Bataan and 
Corregidor, President Quezon and his gov- 
ernment fled to Washington. The Japanese- 
sponsored “Philippine Republic” received 


little support from most Filipinos. U. S, 
forces led by Gen. Douglas MacArthur re- 
invaded the islands in Oct., 1944, and 
after the liberation of Manila (Feb., 1945), 
Sergio Osmena, who had succeeded to the 
presidency on the death of Quezon (Aug. 
1, 1944), re-established his government in 
the Philippines. 


Brig: Gen. Manuel A. Roxas y Acufia, 
who defeated Osmefia in the elections of 
April, 1946, became first head of the new 
independent republic, which came into 
existence on July 4, 1946, as scheduled in 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
constitution of 1935 (as amended in 1940), 
the Philippines have a republican form of 
government based on that of the United 
States. Executive power is exercised by the 
president, popularly elected for a 4-year 
term and assisted by a cabinet appointed 
by him. The popularly elected Congress 
has two houses—the Senate with 24 mem- 
bers and the House of Representatives 
with 98 members. 


The Philippine army is being reorganized 
and re-equipped with U. S. assistance. An 
agreement signed March 14, 1947, pro- 
vided for the establishment, for a 99-year 
period, of 23 U. S. military, naval and air 
bases in the islands. 


EDUCATION. In March, 1940, there were 
12,057 public schools with a primary en- 
rollment of 1,572,639; intermediate, 277,- 
574; secondary, 90,579; collegiate (normal 
and technical) 3,777; total enrollment 1,- 
944,569. The 439 private schools had a total 
enrollment of 149,491 in June, 1940. Of the 
8,466,493 persons reported as engaged in 
gainful occupations in 1939, 3,912,580 were 


listed as literate and 4,546,496 as illiterate;— 


7,417 were unreported. Fewer than half of 
the children of school age attended school 
in 1940. 

AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. Agricul- 
ture is the chief industry. The last census 
(1939) showed 1,634,726 farms with a total 
area of 16,531,716 acres (about 22 percent 
of total area), of which 9,769,669 acres 
were under cultivation. The average size of 
the farms was 10.11 acres, but there were 
many large plantations. Rice (palay), the 
staple native food cereal, occupied 43.3 
percent of the cultivated area in 1938, but 
production is insufficient to meet home 
consumption. The Philippines normally 
produce about half the world copra supply 
and a large proportion of the abacaé (Ma- 
nila hemp) supply; they are also a leading 
source of sugar and sugar products, which 
form the chief export. Other crops include 
sisal, kapok, cotton, coffee, rubber, cacao, 
citrus fruits and bananas. Livestock in 1940 
included 3,015,000 carabaos, the farmers’ 
all-purpose animal (reduced by more than 
50 percent in 1946); 1,396,000 cattle; 344,- 
000 horses and 4,450,000 hogs. 
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_ Abach ~—=s«1,25 4,760 148,000 
‘Copra 1,588,210 768,000 
Cor 1,736,410 522,321; 
“Rice 4,722,640 104,171,000 (bu.)¢ 
Sugar 563,160 1,084,000 
Tobacco 185,250 35,407¢ 
$1940-41. 
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Production of rice in 1946 advanced to 
80 percent of prewar output, and some 
- subsistence crops reached prewar produc- 
_ tion levels. Export crops necessary to eco- 
- nomic recovery, however, made slow 
progress. The 1946-47 sugar crop was esti- 
mated to be only half of normal, with full 
_ recovery not expected before 1948 or 1949. 


bf Industry had made some progress prior 
to World War II, but private manufactures 
were still in their infancy. Industrial estab- 
lishments suffered serious damage as a 
result of the war. A start has been made in 
sugar, rope, cigar, cigarette and furniture 
factories, lumber and rice mills, and mod- 
ern factories producing beverages, per- 
_ fumes, cosmetics and other consumer’s 
goods. Preparation of fine embroideries is 
“4 
‘ 
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an important home industry. 


_ FOREIGN TRADE. Exports of Philippine 
products in 1946 (in Philippine pesos) 
totaled 106,057,387 (1940: 305,320,000) —not 
including re-exports of 22,317,662. Of the 
1946 exports, about 73 percent went to the 
U. S., followed by France, Britain, Canada 
and Norway. Imports in 1946 totaled 591,- 
717,149 pesos, of which 87 percent came 
from the U. S. and Hawaii. Imports in 

1940 were valued at 269,462,542 pesos. 

_ COMMUNICATION, Transportation facili- 
ties suffered especially severe damage dur- 
ing World War II. The inter-island trade 
—extremely important because of the 
makeup of the archipelago—was served in 
1937 by 2,907 vessels licensed for domestic 
trade, 1,545 for coastwise trade and 1,362 
for bay and river traffic. The port of Ma- 
nila has ample facilities for ocean-going 
vessels. Railway mileage (1941) totaled 844, 
most of which (712 mi.) was on Luzon. 
Highways totaled 10,925 miles in 1939, of 
which 6,127 were improved. 


MINERALS, FORESTS AND FISHERIES, 
The Philippines possess large but relatively 
undeveloped mineral resources. Most im- 
portant is gold, production of which rose 
from 160,620 oz. in 1929 to 1,097,000 oz, 
valued at $38,282,000 in 1940. Most of the 

_. mines in production are lode mines. Also 
important are silver, iron ore, copper ore, 
chromite, manganese ore, lead and zinc. 
Petroleum formations are also known to 
exist. Mining has been slow to recover from 
the effects of World War II. 


The forest area is estimated at more 
than 43,700,000 acres (about 58 percent of 
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forest area is government-owned. ' 


volume of standing commercial hardwoods — 
and softwoods was estimated at 464,740,- 
000,000 board feet in 1941. ye 


Of the approximately 1,900 different 
species of fish, only about 100 kinds are 


marketed, although a majority are edible. — 


Fish exports are chiefly canned tunas. 


TOPOGRAPHY. The Philippines are an 


archipelago of approximately 7,083 islands 
lying about 500 miles off the southeast 
coast of Asia and bounded on the west 
and north by the South China Sea, on the 
east by the Pacific, and on the south by the 
Celebes Sea. They extend north and south 
about 1,152 miles and east and west about 


688 miles. The northernmost island, Y’Ami, ~ 


is 65 miles from Formosa, while the 
southernmost, Saluag, is 30 miles east of 
Borneo. Only 466 of the islands have an 
area of more than one square mile, and 
only 2,441 have names. The largest islands 
are Luzon in the north (40,814 sq. mi.), 
Mindanao in the south (36,906 sq. mi.), 
Samar (5,124 sq. mi.), Negros (4,903 sq. 
mi.), and Palawan (4,500 sq. mi.). The 
islands are the tops of an irregular, sub- 
merged mountain chain which is largely 
of volcanic origin. The plains lying amid 
the mountains are the most densely popu- 
lated portions of the islands, except in 
Cebu, where the people live mostly on the 
coastal plain. Extensive drainage systems 
are provided by the numerous short rivers. 


CLIMATE. The temperature is warm 
throughout the year, averaging 80°, with 
only slight variations. Rainfall averages 
about 90-100 inches annually, with the 
wettest season occurring from June or 
July through October. Typhoons, often 
causing severe damage, originate in the 
Pacific and strike the islands from the east 
and southeast before curving north. 


Poland (Republic) 
(Rzeczpospolita Polska) 


Area: 119,703 square miles. 


Population (census 1946): 23,911,172 (Polish, 
German). 


Density per square mile: 199.7. 

President: Boleslaw Bierut. 

Premier: Joseph Cyrankiewicz. 

Principal cities (est. Sept. 1, 1946): Warsaw, 


522,945 (capital); Lédz, 596,000 (indusérial 
center); Krakow (Cracow), 305,000 (trading 
center); Poznan, 268,000 (farm products); 
Breslau (Wroclaw), 168,000 (former German in- 


dustrial center). 
Monetary unit: Zloty. 
Languages: Polish, German. 
Religions: Roman Catholic, Jewish, Protestant. 
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story repeating itself in World | 
area was reduced from that of Cali- 
ia to that of New Mexico, and her 
opulation was cut by 11,000,000. Her 
people reeled from the combined effects of 
the cruel German occupation, a severe 
amine and general postwar instability. 
Her postwar government was in the hands 
sf a small Soviet-supported Communist 
minority which allowed little democratic 
»pposition. The Poland of 1947 could look 
orward to no other role in world affairs 
shan that of a satellite of Soviet Russia. 


Little of certainty is known about Polish 
nistory prior to the end of the 10th cen- 
sury. Early in the 11th century the Polish 
xing, Boleslaus I (the Brave), ruled over 
3ohemia, Saxony and Moravia. His king- 
Jom fell in the 18th century to the Tar- 
sars, who in turn were driven back by 
-wo orders of German knights—the Knights 
>f the Sword and the Teutonic Knights— 
who spread Christianity along the shores 
>f the Baltic. They created a state which 
neluded the district of Kulm and part of 
Soland, subject to the Holy Roman Em- 
Sire. In 1259 Poland was invaded again by 
She Mongols, but the country recovered 
under King Wladislaus I (1306-33), who 
jJefeated the Teutonic Knights and re- 
united Great and Little Poland. 


Poland reached its peak of power in the 
middle of the 15th century. The decline 
pegan at the end of that century when 
the nobles usurped the power of the people 
and soon reduced the country to anarchy. 
For 100 years the nobles fought among 
themselves and occasionally against Turks, 
Russians and Tartars. In 1683 John Sobieski 
became a great national hero by defeating 
the Turks near, Vienna. 

By the middle of the 18th century 
Poland was completely decadent and ut- 
terly disorganized. The first partition of 
the country was carried out in 1772 by 
Prussia, Russia and Austria; the second in 
1793 and a third in 1795-96. For more than 
100 years thereafter the Poles had no na- 
tion of their own and, when World War I 
proke out, they found themselves fighting 
on both sides. 

The independence of Poland was formally 
proclaimed in Nov., 1918, and Marshal 
Josef Pilsudski was confirmed in office as 
President. In 1919, Ignace Paderewski, fa- 
mous pianist and patriot, became the first 
premier. Russia attacked Poland in 1920 
but the Poles, under Marshal Pilsudski and 
aided by the French, defeated the invaders. 
On May 12, 1926, Marshal Pilsudski seized 
complete power in a coup a’état and 
ruled the country dictatorially until his 
death on May 12, 1935, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Marshal Edward Smigly-Rydz. 


Despite a 10-year non-ageression pact 
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signed with Germany in 1934, Hitler at- 
tacked Poland on Sept. 1, 1939. Russian 


troops invaded from the east Sept. 17, 
agreement was signed dividing Poland be- 


tween Russia and Germany. Before leav- 
ing Poland, President Ignacy Moscicki re- 


signed, designating as his successor W. 
Raczkiewicz; the latter formed a govern- 


ment-in-exile in France with Gen. Wladys- 


law Sikorski as premier; this government 
moved to London after France’s defeat in 
1940. All of Poland was occupied by Ger- 


many after the Nazi attack on the Soviet 


Union in June, 1941. On July 30, 1941, 
Poland concluded an agreement with the 
U. S. S. R. voiding all German-Soviet 
agreements effected after Sept. 1, 1939. 


The legal Polish government soon fell 


out with the Russians, however, and in 
July, 1944, a Communist-dominated Polish © 


Committee of National Liberation received 
Soviet recognition. Moving to Lublin after 
that city’s liberation, it proclaimed itself 


the Provisional Government of Poland on ~ 


Dec. 31, 1944. After almost six months’ ne- 
gotiations, some of the former members of 
the Polish Government in London joined 
with the Lublin government to form the 
Polish Government of National Unity on 
June 28, 1945. Great Britain and the U.S. 
recognized this government on July 5, 1945, 
and withdrew recognition from the London 
government. A treaty of friendship, mutual 
assistance and postwar collaboration was 
signed between the Lublin government and 
the Soviet Union on April 21, 1945. 


Democratic participation was negligible 
in the new government, which adhered 
strictly to Soviet foreign policy during 1946 
and 1947, and pursued a policy of internal 
socialization. The government bloc con- 
trolled by the small Communist minority 
won a sweeping victory in the Jan., 1947, 
elections, which gave little opportunity to 
the opposition for campaigning or voting. 

On Aug. 2, 1945, in Berlin, Prime Minister 
Attlee, President Truman and Generalis- 
simo Stalin established a new de facto 
western frontier for Poland, along the riv- 
ers Oder and Lausitzer Neisse, pending the 
final peace treaty. On Aug. 16 the Soviet 
Union and Poland signed a treaty delimit- 
ing the Soviet-Polish frontier; the U. Ss. 
S. R. ceded to Poland two small areas 
east of the so-called Curzon Line, one 
about 50 miles northeast of Lwow and one 
in the Bialowieza forest. Under these agree~ 
ments Poland was shifted westward. In the 
east it lost 69,860 square miles with 10,- 
772,000 inhabitants; in the west it gained 
(subject to final peace conference ap- 
proval) 38,986 square miles with a prewar 
population of 8,621,000. 

GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Poland is a 
republic headed by a president chosen for 
a seven-year term by the Parliament, which 
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consists of 444 members popularly elected. 
The administration of the government is 
carried on by a council of ministers headed 
by the premier. 

The interim Constitution approved by 
Parliament on Feb. 20, 1947, provides for 
a five-member State Council with far- 
reaching powers and also gives the cabinet 
wide powers when Parliament is not in 
session. 

Poland’s army in 1947 numbered about 

165,000 men, organized and equipped along 
Soviet lines with Soviet assistance. The 
air force had 400 planes, and the navy 2 
destroyers, 4 submarines and a number of 
minesweepers and coastal craft. Unknown 
numbers of security troops organized in 
para-military formations maintain internal 
order under the direction of the Interior 
Ministry. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In the school year 1945-46 there were 
18,243 primary schools (1938-39: 28,881) 
with 3,004,007 pupils (1938-39: 4,953,000). 
No figures were published for the second- 
ary schools, which in 1938-39 numbered 
784 with 197,500 pupils. The three pre-1939 
state universities of Warsaw, Krakow and 
Poznan, and the private (Catholic) uni- 
versity of Lublin re-opened in the fall of 
1945. New universities have been founded 
at Lublin, Gdansk (Danzig), Breslau 
(Wroclaw), Torun and Lédz. Students en- 
rolled in 1946 numbered about 60,000. 


Poland remains essentially an agricul- 
tural country: the areas now under de 
facto Polish administration in the west ac- 
counted for 25 percent of Germany’s pre- 
war food production. About 55 percent of 
postwar Poland is arable land. Much of it 
has been divided into small farms under 
the land reform program. Farming condi- 
tions continued to be disturbed in 1946-47, 
with the peasants living on a subsistence 
basis and the greatly reduced city popu- 
lations near the lower margin of existence. 


Agricultural production figures in 1945, 
in short tons (1938 in parentheses) were: 
rye, wheat and barley, 6,359,000 (11,901,- 
092); potatoes, 13,920,000 (38,093,504); 
sugar beets, 114,000 (3,485,914). The num- 
ber of cattle in 1946 was about 40 percent 
of the 1938 level (10,600,000); horses, 30 
percent (3,900,000); and pigs, 23 percent 
(7,700,000). 

Poland’s industrial facilities, although 
severely damaged during World War II, 
were not greatly affected by territorial con- 
cessions to the U.S. S. R., with the excep- 
tion of the Lwdow area. On the other 
hand, important industrial areas, especially 
Silesia and Stettin, are located in the 
German territories under de facto Polish 
administration. Prewar Poland had more 
than 22,000 larger industrial establish- 
ments. All the key industries have now 
been nationalized or placed under State 


control, and a planned economy has been 
introduced as part of the government’s 
drive to make Poland an industrial nation. 
The average monthly production of steel 
in 1946 was 104,500 short tons (75% of 
1938); cotton yarn 3,821 (64%), artificial 
fertilizers 15,211 (97%), woolen yarn 337 
(33%) and electric energy 446,000,000 kw. 
(134%). 


Exports in 1946 were 9,730,000,000 zlotys 
and imports 10,600,000,000 zlotys. Leading 
exports include coal, paper, lead, zinc and 
textiles. Important imports are food, ma- 
chinery, iron ore, cotton, wool and chemi- 
cals. Close trade relations are maintained 
with the U. S. S. R. 


On Dec. 1, 1945, the Polish merchant ma- 
Tine numbered 30 vessels of 140,000 gross 
tons. The principal ports, both severely 
damaged, are Gdynia, with one of the larg- 
est harbors in Europe, and Gdansk (Dan- 
zig). Transportation facilities and rolling 
stock suffered heavy damage during World 
War Il—a factor still hampering Poland’s 
economic recovery in 1947. In 1945 Poland 
had 60,068 miles of public highway, 4,754 
miles of inland waterways and 14,481 miles 
of normal-gauge railway. 


The acquisition of large coal deposits in 
German Silesia (estimated at more than 
5,000,000,000 tons), combined with already 
large reserves in the southwestern region, 
makes Poland one of the world’s leading 
coal producers. The 1946 output was esti- 
mated at 51,700,000 tons. Iron ore deposits 
are located in the Kielce and Radom dis- 
tricts and in German Silesia. Zine and lead 
ores are located chiefly in Upper Silesia 
and the voivodships of Kielce and Krakéw. 
Prewar Poland’s principal oil-producing 
areas, Boryslaw-Drohobycz, are in the ter- 
ritory ceded to the Soviet Union; 1946 pro- 
duction was 860,000 barrels (about 25% of 
prewar). Among other deposits, Poland 
possesses copper, sulfur, chalk, clay, kao- 
lin, marble and granite. 


Forests covered 24 percent of prewar 
Poland, but important forest resources are 
located in the territory ceded to the Soviet 
Union. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
Poland is a plain with no natural boun- 
daries except the Carpathian Mountains 
on the south and the Oder and Neisse riv- 
ers on the west. Pomerania is traversed by 
a range of low hills, while south of Gdansk 
is a maze of marshes, sand dunes and 
muddy lakes which extend into Polish East 
Prussia (Mazuria). The central Polish 
plain, 300 to 450 feet above sea level and 
intersected by great rivers, lies south of the 
flat country along the Baltic shore. South- 
ern Poland and Silesia are hilly regions. 
while on the right bank of the Vistula is 
the plateau of Lublin. 


Poland’s climate is dependent upon her 


sjeohoung for two and 
th each year. — : 
j Portugal (Republic) 


(Republica Portuguesa) 


Area: 35,413 square miles. 


Population (est. 1945): 8,132,942 (practically 
all Portuguese). 


Density per square mile: 229.5. 
President: Anténio Oscar de Fragoso Carmona. 


Premier: Anténio de Oliveira Salazar. 


Principal cities (census 1940): Lisbon (Lisboa), 
709,179 (capital, seaport); Oporto (Pérto), 262,- 
309 (seaport, port wine); Funchal (in Madeira 
Islands), 54,856 (Madeira wine); Coimbra, 35,- 
the, peTuer say Fs Setubal, 35,071 (seaport, sar- 

nes). 


Monetary unit: Escudo. 
Language: Portuguese. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Rolling and rugged Portugal is 
about the size of Indiana and, thanks to 
the days when its sailors and explorers 
were among the world’s most venturesome, 
has a colonial empire 23 times the area 
of the homeland. A traditional ally of 
Britain, Portugal remained neutral in 
World War II but gave the Allies the right 
to use vital island bases in the Atlantic. 
Politically, Portugal is a virtual dictator- 
ship; opposition is officially suppressed, 
and many phases of the national life are 
strictly regimented. 


Portugal was part of Spain until it won 
independence in 1143 with Alfonso I as 
the first king. During the long reign of 
King John I (1385-1433), a great com- 
mercial empire was built, largely through 
the exploratory hobby of the king’s son, 
Prince Henry the Navigator. Bartholomeu 
Diaz explored Africa’s west coast and 
reached the Cape of Good Hope in 1488. 
Vasco da Gama circled the Cape and dis- 
covered the water route to India in 1497- 
99. Portugal’s empire reached its crest 
about 1540, when it embraced the coast 
of Brazil, east and west Africa, Malabar, 
Ceylon, Persia, Indo-China and Malaya. 


In 1580-81 Spain and Portugal were 
joined in a personal union under Philip II 
of Spain. Portugal revolted in 1640 and 
set up a new dynasty under John IV, Duke 
of Braganza, but the country never re- 
covered its position as one of Europe’s 
major powers. In 1806, when Portugal re- 
fused to obey Napoleon’s orders that all 
continental ports be closed to British ships, 
Napoleon’s forces invaded the country but 
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the new state as Pedro I. In 1832, Pedro I, 
who had abdicated as emperor of B 
in 1831, returned to Europe and led ¢ 
uprising with British assistance in fav 
of his daughter, Maria II, displaci 


proclaimed king in 1828. The descendants 
of Maria’s marriage with Ferdinand of 
Saxe-Coburg ruled Portugal until 1910, 
when King Manoel II was forced into exile 
by a republican revolt. «BER e ME 
On June 19, 1911, the monarchy was 
abolished, and a republican constitution 
was introduced. Portugal proclaimed its 
loyalty to the British alliance upon the 
outbreak of World War I, and Portuguese — 
troops fought both in Africa and on the 
Western Front. There was much internal 
political instability during and immediately ~ 
after the war. ," 


On May 30, 1926, a revolution led by the a 
army deposed the president and set up a 4 


military dictatorship. General Antdnio 
Oscar de Fragoso Carmona became premier 
and acting president Nov. 29, 1926, and 
was elected president on March 25, 1928. 
Dr. Antdénio de Oliveira Salazar, who was ~ 
appointed finance minister in 1928, ; 
founded the organization known as the ~~ 
National Union in 1930 and has been — 
premier and dictator since 1932. His regime, 
while admittedly opposed to liberal or 
democratic principles, has brought politi- 
cal and economic stability to Portugal. 
President Carmona was re-elected in 1935 
and in 1942. The general election for 
members of the National Assembly held on 
Nov. 18, 1945, was boycotted by the opposi- 
tion, and the National Union was con- 
tinued in office. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
constitution of 1933 Portugal is a cor- 
porative republic. The president is popu- 
larly elected for a term of 7 years; the Na- 
tional Assembly of 120 members for a term 
of 4 years. There is also a corporative 
chamber which handles economic, social 
and some legislative matters; its 104 mem- 
bers are representatives of local autarchies 
and of the several branches of social ac- 
tivities—administrative, moral, cultural 
and economic, The Assembly theoretically 
may overrule the president’s veto by two- 
thirds vote. The president appoints the 
premier, who in turn selects the cabinet; 
the latter is not responsible to the Na- 
tional Assembly. 

Military service is compulsory; the ini- 
tial training period is 6 years, but not all 


ers, 3 submarines, 6 sloops and several 
smaller craft. Naval personnel numbers 
- about 6,000. : 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
‘The illiteracy rate in 1940 was 49.03 per- 
cent. Compulsory education was introduced 


in 1911. Elementary schools in 1943 num- 


‘ered 7,714 with 542,925 students. Second- 


ary schools numbered 42 with 15,346 stu- 


dents. Private elementary schools were at- 
tended by about 45,000 pupils, and private 
secondary schools by about 17,000. There 
were three universities (Coimbra, Lisbon, 
- Oporto) with 9,927 students. 


Portugal’s corporate state has a planned 
economy in which each producing unit 
regulates itself in the interest of the na- 
tion. Corporate units have been established 


in agriculture, industry and finance. As an 


example, the government controls the wine 
trade by means of a federation of growers 
and a guild of exporters. 


Sixty percent of Portugal’s people are 
engaged in agriculture. Although wheat 
is the leading crop, it is insufficient to meet 
domestic needs, and grain must be im- 
ported. One of the world’s leading wine- 
makers, Portugal produces two famous 
kinds—Port in the vicinity of Oporto, and 
Madeira in the islands of the same name. 
In olive oil production, Portugal ranks 
third in the world (production 1944: 39,- 
850 tons). 


Leading crops in 1945, in short tons, 
were: wheat 325,110, corn 132,944, oats 81,- 
344, barley 73,224 and potatoes 692,000. 
Wine production in 1946 was approxi- 
mately 221,000,000 gallons. 


The livestock inventory in 1944 showed 
3,889,875 sheep, 1,176,888 hogs, 980,675 
horses, 1,196,232 goats and 6,161,065 poul- 
try. Wool production in 1944 was approxi- 
mately 70,800 short tons. 


Portuguese manufacturing is largely 
limited to consumer’s goods for domestic 
consumption. Besides the production of 
porcelain tiles, it includes a sizable textile 
industry in cotton, wool, silk, linen. 


Exports for 1946 amounted to $177,200,- 
000 (April, 1947: $13,900,000) . Imports were 
valued at $265,000,000 (April, 1947: $22,800,- 
000). Leading exports in 1945 were wines, 
20.5 percent; unmanufactured cork, 15.4 
percent; sardines, 14.6 percent, and olive 
oil, 6.4 percent. Chief imports were coal 
and coke, raw cotton and wheat. The 
United Kingdom (17.7 percent) and the 
U. S. (17 percent) were Portugal’s chief 
customers, and also her two main suppliers. 

The merchant marine in 1943 had 945 


vessels of 316,000 gross tons. In 1945, 6,011 
vessels of 17,563,947 tons entered Portu- 


91180, Portugal is an 
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Ordinary revenue in 1946 was estimat 
at 3,018,000,000 escudos, extraordinary 
revenue at 1,363,000,000, ordinary expendi- 
ture at 3,017,000,000 and extraordinary ex- 
penditure at 1,363,000,000. The public debt 
(Dec., 1944) was 9,389,000,000 escudos. 
Portugal has been noted under the Salazar 
regime as one of the few nations with a 
regularly balanced budget. 


Mineral resources have not been fully de=- 
veloped, but wolfram, coal, iron ore, cop- 
per, manganese, iron pyrites, lead, tin and 
other ores are found. The coal output in 
1945 was 641,000 short tons, manganese 
ore 8,900 tons and pyrites 190,000 tons. 
Wolfram, extremely important during 
World War II, totaled 3,300 tons in 1944, 


Portugal is one of the world’s leading 
producers of cork; exports in 1946 were 
208,000 tons. The production of resin 
(194445: 21,000 tons) and of turpentine 
(5,150 tons) is also important. 


The fishing industry is a basic part of 
the national economy, employing 42,000 
men and 15,600 boats in 1944. Of special 
importance is the sardine industry cen- 
tered at Setubal, south of Lisbon. The sar- 
dine catch in 1943 was 146,521 tons valued 
at $12,551,634. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Portugal 
occupies a rectangular area about 360 
miles long and 140 miles wide in the 
southwestern part of the Iberian Penin- 
sula. It is crossed by many small rivers, 
and also by three large ones which rise in 
Spain, flow into the Atlantic, and divide 
the country into three geographic areas. 
The Minho (Mifio in Spain) River, part of 
the northern boundary, cuts through a 
mountainous area that extends south to 
the vicinity of the Douro (Duero) River. 
South of the Douro the mountains slope to 
the plains about the Tagus (Tejo) River. 
The remaining division is the southern one 
of Alentejo. 


The Azores, stretching over a distance of 
400 miles in the Atlantic, consist of 9 
islands divided into three groups, with 
total area of 888 square miles. The nearest 
continental land is Cape da Roca, Portugal, 
which lies 800 miles to the east. The Azores 
are an important station on Atlantic air 
routes, and both Britain and the United 
States established air bases there during 
World War II. Madeira, consisting of two 
inhabited islands, Madeira and Porto Santo, 
and two groups of uninhabited islands, 
lies in the Atlantic about 535 miles south- 
west of Lisbon. Total area of the Madeiras 
is 314 square miles. 


Portugal’s climate is equable and tem- 
perate, but in the deep valleys where the 


PORTUGUESE ‘COLONIAL EMPIRE» 


gn Population, 

“AFRICA sq. mi. census 1940 
-ngola (Portuguese 

West Africa) 487,788 3,740,787 
sape Verde Islands 1,539 181,489 
Aozambique (Portuguese 

East Africa) 297,654 5,085,630 
*ortuguese Guinea 13,944 351,089 
540 Tomé and 

Principe Islands 372 60,490 

ASIA 
Aacao 5 340,260 
-ortuguese India 1,538 624,177 
“imor 7,330 480,000* 


*Estimate 1938. 


The status of the Portuguese overseas 
-olonies is fixed by the Colonial Act of 
fuly, 1930, included in the constitution ap- 
yroved March 19, 1933. Each colony has a 
-overnor or governor general, appointed by 
he council of ministers for an initial 4- 
year term and responsible to the minister 
‘or the colonies at Lisbon. Each colony has 
jnancial and administrative autonomy. 


oda pez (Portuguese West Africa)—Status: 

solony. 

Capital: Loanda (pop. 1940: 61,028). 
Governor general: José Agapito da Silva 


Corvalho. 
Foreign trade (1945): exports, 645,525,000 
Chief ex- 


sscudos; imports, 587,750,000 escudos. 
sorts: diamonds (15%), corn, coffee, sugar. 

Agricultural products (1945 exports): corn 
(116,676 tons), cane sugar (40,796 tons), coffee, 
>eans, groundnuts, palm kernels, rice. 

Minerals: diamonds (1945: 786,000 
lignite, copper. 

Forest products: beeswax, timber. 
piade=tries: sugar, palm oil, whale 
Oil. 

Angola stretches along the west African 
coast for about 1,000 miles from Belgian. 
Congo to the Cunene River. Outside of a 
coastal plain varying in width from 30 to 
100 miles, the colony is part of the great 
African plateau. The Angola coast and the 
Congo River were explored by the Portu- 
suese in 1482-85, and Loanda was founded 
in 1576. Agreements concluded with the 
Congo Free State, Germany and France in 
1885-86 (later modified in details) fixed 
the limits of the province except in the 
southeast, where the frontier was de- 
termined by the Anglo-Portuguese agree- 
ment of 1891 and the arbitration award of 
the King of Italy in 1905. The governor 
general is assisted by a council of 10 (5 


carats), 


oil, fish 


¥ 


| year. 2 Br é 
on the Serra da 


and primary roads 21,949 miles. The 
ports are Loanda and Lobito. The 
majority of the population are of Bé 
Negro stock, mixed in the Congo ate 
with the pure Negro. Europeans in 
numbered 44,083, and half-castes 28,30: 
Mean annual temperature at Loa 
74.3°; the cool season lasts from J 
September, the wet from October to 


CAPE VERDE ISLANDS—Status: Colony. 


Capital: Praia. re as; 


Governor: Jodo de Figueiredo. eye 

Foreign trade (1945): exports, 151,100,000 | 
escudos; imports, 165,750,000 escudos. Chief ex-— 
ports: salt (6,907 tons), preserved fish (640 — 
ons). Paige ee 


oil, oranges, hides, ; 


This group of 14 volcanic islands lying” 


off the west African coast was discovered : 


in 1456 by the Venetian captain Alvise 
Cadamosto, in the service of Prince Henry 
the Navigator. The island of Sao Vicente is" 
an important coaling station on the South 
American route. The vast majority of the 
inhabitants are mulattoes (101,284 in 
1943) and Negroes (51,070)—descendants 
of slaves brought to the islands from Africa 
by early settlers. Public slavery was 
abolished in 1854, and private slavery in 
1876. Europeans in 1940 numbered 5,580. 


Summer temperatures are high in the 
archipelago, ranging up to 90° near the 
sea. The rainy season lasts from August to 
October. 


MOZAMBIQUE (PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA) 
—Status: Colony. 
ppt Lourenco Marques (pop. 1940: 68,- 


Governor general: Gabriel Mauricio Teixeira. 
Foreign trade (1945): exports, 521,875,000 
escudos; imports, 768,900,000 escudos. Chief ex- 
pte fons): cane sugar (502,203), copra 


Agricultural products (1942 in tons): sugar 


cane (77,850), coconuts (26,363), sisal (22, 
NE als (37,729), corn (31,959), cotton 
055). 


Minerals: gold, coal, graphite, mica. 
Forest products: mangrove bark, timber. 


Mozambique, stretching for about 1,430 
miles along Africa’s southeast coast, was 
discovered by Vasco da Gama in 1498, al- 
though the Arabs had penetrated into the 
area as early as the 10th century A.D. It was 
first colonized in 1505, and by 1510 the 
Portuguese were masters of all the former 
Arab sultanates on the east African coast. 
The boundaries with British Central and 


aero 
Agricultural products: coffee, millet, castor ) 


e 


South Africa were delimited in 1891, and 
- with Tanganyika Territory in 1886 and 


1890. By the Treaty of Versailles, follow- 
‘ing World War I, Portugal was allotted 


the Kionga triangle, formerly part of Ger- 


man East Africa. One of the four provinces 
—Manica and Sofala (87,454 sq. mi.) —was 
held by the Mozambique Company until 
1942, when the Portuguese Government re- 


fused to renew its charter. ni 


Agriculture is the chief industry. There 
are many large plantations, some of which 
are partially mechanized. Stockraising is 
hampered by prevalence of the tsetse fly. 


Ninety-nine percent of the inhabitants 
are native Africans of the Bantu tribes. In 
1940 there were 27,438 Europeans. There 
are 1,349 miles of railway and 16,667 miles 
of road, mostly unimproved. The chief 
ports are Lourenco Marques and Beira, 
which is also the port for Rhodesia. The 
principal river, the Zambezi, divides the 
colony in half. 


The cool season lasts from April to 
August, and the rainy season from Decem- 
ber to March. On the central coast the 
mean annual temperature is about 85°. 


PORTUGUESE GUINEA—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Bissau. 

Governor: Manuel Maria Sarmento Rodrigues. 

Foreign trade (1945): exports, 94,775,000 
escudos; imports, 82,275,000 escudos. Chief ex- 


ports (in tons): groundnuts (40,105), palm ker- 
nel oil (560). 


Agricultural products: groundnuts, palm ker- 
nels, hides, rice. 


Forest products: wax, timber. 


This colony, lying on the west African 
coast and almost surrounded by French 
West Africa, was discovered in 1446 by the 
Portuguese Nuno Tristéo and was separated 
from the colony of the Cape Verde Islands 
in 1879, It consists of a low-lying coastal 
region and 60 islands off the coast. The 
country is undeveloped economically, and 
most of the natives are farmers. There are 
no railways, but navigable rivers totaling 
over 1,000 miles are important trade arter- 
jes; there are also about 1,650 miles of 
roads. About two-fifths of the natives are 
Moslem; there were 1,419 Europeans in 
1940. On the coast, temperature varies be- 
tween 77° in January and 85° in May. The 
dry season lasts from December to May. 


SAO TOME AND PRINCIPE—Status: Colony. 
Capital: SGo Tomé. 

Governor: Carlos de Sousa Gorgulho. 

Foreign trade (1945): exports, 52,600,000 


escudos; imports, 27,775,000 escudos. Chief ex« 
ports: cacao, coffee. 


Agricultural products: cacao, coffee, coconuts, 
copra, palm oil. 


These volcanic islands, lying in the Gulf 
of Guinea about 150-175 miles off the 
west African coast, were discovered by the 
Portuguese in 1471. Most of the early in- 
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- Portugal and slaves from Brazil 


mainland, but the bulk of the present it 
habitants are Negro contract laborers fr 
the mainland and Cape Verde paaheeael 
work cacao plantations. ; , 


a 
MACAO—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Macao. 

Governor: Albano Rodrigues de Oliveira. 

Chief exports: fish, cement, preserves. 


Manufactures: cement, preserves, firecrackers, 
vegetable oils, metal products. 


Macao comprises the peninsula of Macao 
and the two small islands of Taipa and 
Coldane on the south China coast, about 
35 miles from Hong Kong. Established by 
the Portuguese in 1557, it is the oldest 
European outpost in the China trade, but 
Portugal’s sovereign rights to the port 
were not recognized by China until 1887, 
and its boundaries are still not delimited. 
The port has been eclipsed in importance 
by Hong Kong, but it is still a busy dis- 
tribution center, and also has an impor- 
tant fishing industry employing over 40,- 
000 people. It is notorious for its opium 
trade and gambling houses. Portuguese 
number about 4,000, 


PORTUGUESE INDIA—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Nova Géa {population 12,000). 
Governor general: Vacant since Sept., 1947. 
Foreign trade (1944): exports, 35,580,000 


escudos; imports, 167,087,000 escudos. Chief ex- 
ports: fish, spices, copra. 


Agricultural products: cashew nuts, coconuts, 
spices. 


Minerals: manganese, salt. 


The colony consists of Géa and 8 islands 
on the Malabar coast of India; Damao and 
the territories of Dadaré and Nagar-Aveli, 
on the Gulf of Cambay; and Diu, with the 
continental territories of Gocola and Sim- 
bor, on the coast of Gujarat. Géa, captured 
in 1510 by the Portuguese, later became 
capital of the whole Portuguese empire in 
the east. The native population is largely 
Hindu. 


TIMOR—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Dili (population 3,000). 

Governor: Oscar Freire de Vasconcelos Ruas. 
chit £) trade (1940): exports, $166,000; im- 


ports, $145,000. Chief exports: coffee, sandal- 
wood, wax, copra. 


Agricultural product: coffee. 
Forest products: sandalwood, wax. 


Portuguese Timor consists of the eastern 
half of the island of Timor in the Malay 
Archipelago, with the territory of Ambeno 
and two neighboring islands. It was first 
settled by the Portuguese early in the 
16th century. In 1859 the island was di- 
vided between Portugal and the Nether- 
lands, and boundary adjustments were 
effective in 1904, Fishing and copra Manu- 
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A lian troops in Dec., 1941, and by the 
anese in Feb., 1942. Both occupations 
eceived strong Portuguese protest. 


Rumania (Kingdom) 
(RomGnia) 


Area (est.): 91,934 square miles. 

Population (est. 1945): 16,500,000 (Rumanian, 
74.9%; Magyar, 9.4%; German, 4.3%; Turkish, 
1.9%; ve sy, 1.8%; Ruthenian, 1.7%; Bul- 
garian, 1.3%; others, 4.7%). 

Density per square mile: 179.4. 

Sovereign: King Michael (Mihai) I. 

Premier: Petru Groza. 

Principal cities (est. 1945): Bucharest, 984,- 
619 (capital); Cluj, 110,956 (Transylvanian in- 
dustrial center); Jassy, 108,987 (trading center, 
Moldavia); Timisoara, 108,296 (western com- 
mercial center); Ploesti, 105,114 (oil). 

Monetary unit: Leu. 

Languages: Rumanian, 

urkish. 

Religions (1938): Eastern Orthodox, 67.4%; 
Jewish, 7.5%; Greek Catholic, 7.1%; Roman 
Catholic, 6.1%; Reformists, 3.7%; Lutheran, 
2.0%; Moslem, 1.3%; others, 4.9%. 


HISTORY. In World War I, Rumania joined 
the Allies and won enough land at the 
peace conference to double its size. In 
World War II, Rumania joined the Axis 
and lost about half its earlier gains. Its 
present size is about that of Oregon. Po- 
litically, it is thoroughly dominated by the 
Russians. 


Most of Rumania was the Roman prov- 
ince of Dacia from about a.p. 100 to 275. 
From the 6th to the 12th centuries, wave 
after wave of barbarian conquerors— 
Vlachs, Bulgars and others—passed over 
the area. Of the two regions which eventu- 
ally became Rumania, Walachia was taken 
by the Turks in 1411, and Moldavia in the 
16th century, but both retained semi- 
autonomy. After the Russo-Turkish War, 
they went under de facto Russian protec- 
tion in 1774. 

The Treaty of Paris following the 
Crimean War nominally united the two 
provinces in 1858, and Alexander Cuza was 
elected Prince of Moldavia and Walachia. 
In 1866 he was forced to abdicate and was 
succeeded by Prince Carol of Hohenzollern~ 
Sigmaringen. The Treaty of Berlin recog- 
nized Rumania’s complete independence 
in 1878, and in 1881 the principality was 
elevated to a kingdom. Rumania’s spoils 
from the Second Balkan War in 1913 in- 
cluded the Black Sea province of Dobruja. 
The following year King Carol I was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Ferdinand. The 
spoils from World War I, making Rumania 
the largest Balkan state, included Bes- 
sarabia, northern Transylvania and Buko- 


Hungarian, German, 


-yina. The Banat, a Hungarian 


divided with Yugoslavia. 


In 1926 Crown Prince Carol renounced 
his rights to the throne, and when King 
Ferdinand died on July 20, 1927, Carol’s 


son, Michael (Mihai) became king under 


a regency. However, Carol returned from 


exile in 1930, was crowned King Carol II, 


and gradually became a powerful political 
force in the country. On Feb. 10, 1938, he 
abolished the democratic constitution of 
1923. On June 21, 1940, the country was 
reorganized along fascist lines, and the 
fascist Iron Guard became the nucleus of 
the new totalitarian party. On June 27, 
the Soviet Union occupied Bessarabia and 
northern Bukovina. By the Axis-dictated 
Vienna Award of Aug. 30, 1940, two-fifths 
of Transylvania went to Hungary. On Sept. 
4, the king dissolved Parliament and 
granted the new premier, Ion Antonescu, 
full power, after which he abdicated and 
went into exile with his mistress, Magda 
Lupescu, whom he married in 1947 when 
she became gravely ill. The first official 
act of his son, Michael I, was to confirm 
Antonescu in his status as head of the 
state and premier. Rumania subsequently 
signed the Axis Pact on Noy. 23, 1940, and 
the following June joined in Germany’s 
attack on the U.S. S. R., reoccupying Bes- 
sarabia. Following the invasion of Ru- 
mania by the Red Army in Aug., 1944, 
King Michael led a coup d’état which 
ousted the Antonescu government. The 
new cabinet, headed by Constantin 
Sanatescu, included Socialist and Com- 
munist representatives. An armistice was 
signed Sept. 12 in Moscow. ; 


Sanatescu was replaced on Dec. 6, 1944, 
by Nicolai Radescu, who in turn yielded 
on March 6, 1945 to Petru Groza. The lat- 
ter formed a cabinet made up of members 
of the National Democratic Front (NDF), 
a political group formed by Communists, 
Social Democrats and subsidiary parties. 
Two opposition members were added to 
the cabinet Jan. 7, 1946, as one result of 
the Moscow Conference of Foreign Minis- 
ters, and on Feb. 5 the U. S. and Britain 
recognized Rumania conditional upon the 
holding of free elections. Elections, held 
Nov. 19, 1946, resulted in a victory for the 
Communist-dominated government bloc 
headed by Groza, who was reappointed 
premier with an all-NDF cabinet on Nov. 
29. By 1947 Rumania was under complete 
Soviet political and economic domination. 


SOVEREIGN. Michael I, born Oct. 25, 
1921, son of King Carol II and Queen Helen 
of Greece, was proclaimed king under a 
regency on the death of his grandfather, 
Ferdinand, July 20, 1927. On his father’s 
return to the throne June 8, 1930, his 
status reverted to that of crown prince, 
but he was proclaimed king again on 
Carol’s abdication Sept. 6, 1940. 
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GOVERNMENT. Under the constitution 
of 1923 (suspended from 1938 to 1944), 
Rumania is a constitutional hereditary 
monarchy. Executive power is exercised by 
the cabinet, and legislative power is vested 
in a unicameral Parliament of 414 popu- 
larly elected deputies. (The Senate was 
abolished by royal decree July 14, 1946.) 
‘The king, however, possesses a vetO power 
over both legislation and executive acts. 
Parties supporting the Government hold 
379 seats, led by Social Democrats 78, Ta- 
tarescu. Liberals 75, Plowmen’s Front 
(Groza’s party) 70 and Communists 68. 
The Opposition parties—National Peasants 
82, National Liberals 8—charged that the 
Nov. 19 elections were fraudulent and re- 
fused to take their seats. The Government 
bloc is pledged to support the monarchy. 


PEACE TREATY OF 1947. The Paris peace 
treaty ratified on Sept. 15, 1947, confirmed 
the de facto cession to the Soviet Union of 
Bessarabia and northern Bukovina, the re- 
turn to Rumania from Hungary of north- 
ern Transylvania (thus annulling the Vi- 
enna Award of 1940) and the cession of 
southern Dobruja to Bulgaria. In addition, 
Rumania was required to pay reparations 
in kind in the amount of $300,000,000 to 
the Soviet Union over a period of eight 
years. She also was to make compensation 
in lei to the amount of two-thirds of the 
original value of Allied property damaged 
or destroyed in Rumania. 


The treaty limits the strength of the 
Rumanian armed forces as follows: army 
125,000 men, navy 5,000 men and tonnage 
of 15,000, air force 8,000 men and 150 
planes. The Soviet Union has the right to 
maintain line-of-communication troops in 
Rumania until a treaty with Austria be- 
comes effective. The armed forces are being 
reorganized and re-equipped with Soviet 
assistance, 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and compulsory. There 
are four universities—at Bucharest, Jassy, 
Cluj and Timisoara. Students in 1944-45 
were 27,082. The state Church, governed 
by a Holy Synod, is Eastern Orthodox. 


Rumania is predominantly agricultural, 
with about 80 percent of the population 
engaged on the soil. In wheat, rye and 
other grains, it is one of the richest coun- 
tries of southeastern Europe. In 1946 
the largest acreage was devoted to corn 
(production: 1,004,000 tons) and wheat 
(1,608,000 tons). Other crops are flax, 
hemp, fruit, vegetables, potatoes, sugar 
beets, sunflower seeds, tobacco and 
grapes. Stockraising is also important. In 
Sept. 1945, there were 3,400,000 cattle, 7,- 
050,000 sheep and 1,500,000 hogs. Wool 
production in 1946 was 16,200 tons. 


Agrarian reform measures effected in 
1945 provide for the distribution of estates 
over fifty hectares (123.6 acres) in lots of 
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twelve and one half hectares to each 
peasant. Collectivization was not included 
in the program, but all cattle and imple- 
ments became the outright property of the 
State, for lease to farmers, 

The chief industries—flour milling, 
brewing and distilling—are directly con- 
nected with agriculture. However, the iron, 
steel, metal and machinery industries ex- 
panded considerably after the initiation of 
the rearmament program in 1935. In 1942 
there were 2,250 industrial establishments 
with an output of 162,758,000 lei. The most 
important by value were food processing, 
textile, metal, chemical, wood and paper. 


Exports in 1944 totaled 32,175,770,000 lei 
and imports 30,016,077,000 lei. Principal ex- 
ports are ordinarily petroleum products, 
cereals and cereal products, wood and wood 
products. Leading imports are iron and 
manufactures, machinery and motors, 
vegetable fibers and products. Rumania’s 
chief customers in 1939, by percentage, 
were: Germany, 32.3, Britain, 14.1, Italy, 
12.1 and Czechoslovakia (Bohemia-Mora- 
via), 10.9. Principal suppliers were Ger- 
many, 39.3, Czechoslovakia, 16.8, Italy, 8.8 
and France, 8.2. Postwar trade has been 
hampered by heavy reparations. 


The Danube, flowing along the southern 
border for more than 200 miles, is a highly 
important commercial artery. Transship- 
ment between seagoing vessels and river 
barges is made at Galati and Braila. The 
Rumanian Sea and River Navigation Com- 
pany, with one-fourth of its capital fur- 
nished by the U. S. S. R. and three-fourths 
by Rumania, monopolizes river and sea 
transport. The principle of freedom of navi- 
gation on the Danube for all nations was 
recognized in the 1947 peace treaty. The 
principal seaport is Constanta. 


Railway and highway mileages in 1945 
were 5,962 and 43,163 respectively. The 
Sovrom Civil Aviation Company, under 
Soviet management but financed equally 
by the U. S. S. R. and Rumania, has the 
monopoly for all civil air transport inside 
Rumania and to the Black Sea. 


Expenditures for the year 1944-45 were 
estimated at 252,170,000,000 lei and revenue 
at 222,170,000,000 lei. Inflation continued 
to be serious in 1947. The national debt 
rose to 911,000,000,000 lei in Oct., 1945. 


By far the most valuable of Rumania 
minerals is oil, produced chiefly in the 
Ploesti region about 35 miles north of 
Bucharest. In 1939 the output was 45,600,- 
000 barrels, valued at $45,464,450, about 2 
percent of the total world production. For 
1946, production was 29,353,000 barrels. 
Natural gas from Transylvania is the sec- 
ond most important mineral, coming tc 
1,774,000,000 cubic meters in 1945. Other 
important minerals are iron ore (1943: 
300,100 tons); lignite (1944: 2,500,00¢ 
tons), copper ore, gold and silver, The 
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| Serpe Oil Company controls all 
former German oil firms and has a mo- 
-nopoly on new exploitation. 

_ Fisheries on the lower Danube and wood 
production are also important. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The Car- 
pathian Mountains divide Rumania’s up- 
per half from north to south and connect 
near the center of the country with the 
Transylvanian Alps, running east and 
west. North and west of these ranges lies 
the Transylvanian plateau, and to the 
south and east are the plains of Moldavia 
and Walachia. In its last 190 miles, the 
Danube River flows through Rumania only. 

The Moldavian-Walachian region has hot 
summers and extreme frosts and blizzards 
in winter. Variations are less extreme in 
Transylvania and the Banat. Bucharest’s 
average summer temperature is 72°; win- 
ter 27°. In some winters the Danube is 
ice-bound for as long as three months. 
Rainfall, heaviest in summer, averages 
15-20 inches annually. 


El Salvador (Republic) 
(Republica de El Salvador) 


Area: 13,176 square miles. 

Population (est. 1945): 1,934,925 (mestizo, 
78%; Indian, 11%; white, 11%). 

Density per square mile: 147.6. 

President: Salvador Castafieda Castro. 

Principal cities (est. 1944): San Salvador, 
110,435 (capital); Santa Ana, 47,631 (coffee, 
sugar); Nueva San Salvador, 24,239 (trading 
center). 

Monetary unit: Colén. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. El Salva- 
dor is the smallest, most densely populated 
of Central American nations, and the only 
one without an Atlantic coast line. 

Pedro de Alvarado, a lieutenant of Cor- 
tez, conquered El Salvador in 1525. The 
area was administered as part of Guate- 
mala until the general Central American 
revolution against Spain in 1821. El Sal- 
vador struck out as an independent re- 
public in 1839 after the dissolution of the 
Central American Union. Its story since 
then is one of revolution and strife. 

In Jan., 1931, the first free election in 
20 years brought in Arturo Araujo as 
president. He was overthrown before the 
year was over. General Maximiliano Her- 
nandez Martinez, his successor, remained 
in power until May, 1944, when a general 
strike forced his resignation. The next 
regime, also militarist-led, lasted only five 
months, and was succeeded March 1, 1945, 
by the present government. 

The 1939 constitution provided for a 
president, popularly elected for four years 
and normally ineligible to succeed him- 


self; also, a one-house legislature of 42 
members. The military forces include an 
army limited to 3,000, a militia, a national 
guard and a small air force. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, 
With the second lowest illiteracy rate in 
Central America, El Salvador provides free 
and compulsory education; both public 
and private schools are state-controlled. 
Primary schools in 1944 numbered 1,376 
(1945: 1,519) with 98,935 students; inter- 
mediate schools, about 50 with 4,207 stu- 
dents. The national university had 468 
students in 1942. 


The majority of the population is mixed 
white and Indian, but the governing class 
is composed chiefly of the white group of 
Spanish colonial origin. 


El Salvador probably is the most in- 
tensely cultivated of Latin American na- 
tions, with more than 80 percent of its 
land planted. Coffee, which accounts for 
75 percent of total exports (1946: 747,500 
bags of 152 pounds each), is controlled in 
volume by a commission of government 
and planters. Corn, sugar, beans, rice, to- 
bacco, cacao, indigo, millet and sisal fiber 
are other products. There is some cattle 
raising and a few local factories, including 
@ monopoly on henequen bags for coffee. 

Exports in 1946 totaled $26,200,000, and 
imports $21,000,000. Approximately 75 per- 
cent of the trade is with the U. 8S. 

The two railways have approximately 375 
miles of track, All-season highways total 
1,378 miles, with an additional 2,300 miles 
of unimproved roads. 

The 1946 budget estimated expenditures 
at 37,223,163 colones, and revenue at 37,- 
317,547 colones. The foreign debt in 1946 
was $18,300,000. British investments on 
Dec. 31, 1946, were £1,515,490; U. S. direct 
investments in 1940, $11,204,000. 

Gold, silver, coal, copper, iron, zinc, mer- 
cury and sulfur are the nation’s chief 
minerals. Gold production in 1943 (29,007 
fine oz.) was valued at $1,015,298, silver 
production (220,976 fine oz.) at $95,507. 
Forest resources, much smaller than in 
other Central American states, include 
dyewood, mahogany, cedar and walnut. El 
Salvador is a leading source of balsam. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
El Salvador is a fertile volcanic plateau 
about 2,000 feet high. It has several vol- 
canoes, some still active, and many lovely 
crater lakes. One of these, Lake [lopango, 
is a landing place for seaplanes. The moun- 
tain ranges along the borders of Guate- 
mala and Honduras give the highlands an 
almost temperate climate, but the low- 
lands are often hot and sultry. Tempera- 
tures at San Salvador range from about 
59° (average daily low) in January to 85° 
(average daily high) in December; these 
are the two coolest months. The rainy sea- 
son lasts from May to October. 
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(Republic): 


Population (1939): 14,547 (mostly Italian). 
Density per square mile: 382.8. 
Executive: Two regents selected every six 


months by the Grand Council. 


Principal town (est.): San Marino, 2,000 


(capital). 


Monetary unit: Lira. 
Language: Italian. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


San Marino, the oldest and smallest re- 
public in the world, is one-tenth the size 
of New York City. It has no standing army, 


- no public debt, no wealth, no poverty, and 


is entirely surrounded by Italy, in the 
Apennines near Rimini. According to tra- 
dition, San Marino was founded about A.D. 
850 and had good luck for centuries in stay- 


ing out of the interminable wars and feuds 


on the Italian peninsula. The Pope recog- 
nized its independence in 1631. 


San Marino hires its police and judges 
from Italy. It no longer confers titles for 
a consideration, but it does derive much 
revenue from the exporting of its postage 


stamps, which are changed often to keep 


philatelists buying. Other exports are bar- 
ley, wine and cattle, as well as building 
stone from Mount Titano. 


Executive power is exercised by regents, 
two of whom are appointed every six 
months from the popularly-elected Grand 
Council. There are several primary schools 
and a high school. 


San Marino is linked with Rimini on the 
Adriatic by a 20-mile electric railway. 


Siam (Kingdom) 
(Muang Thai) 


Area: 198,247 square miles. 


Population (est. 1940): 
90%*; Chinese, 3.4%; 
3.4%; others, 3.2%. 


Density per square mile: 78.6. 


Ruler: King Phumiphon Aduldet (under re- 
gency). 

Prime minister: Thawan Dhamrong Navaswat. 

Principal cities (census 1937): Bangkok, 684, 
994 (chief port, commercial center); Khonkaen, 
473,475 (trading center); Chiengmai, 443,476 
(rice, teak); Chiengrai, 60,000 (northern trad- 
ing center). 

Monetary unit: Baht or tical. 

Languages: Siamese, Chinese. 


Religions (census 1937): Buddhist, 95%; Mos- 
lem, 4.3%; Christian and others, .7%. 


*Including about 2,500,000 of Chinese descent born 
in Siam. 


15,717,000 (Thai, 
Indian and Malayan, 


HISTORY. The Siamese first began moving 
down into their present homeland from 
the Asiatic continent in the 6th century 
AD. and by the end of the 13th century 


In 1909 Siam renounced 
claims to suzerainty over four Malayan 
states in return for almost complete ces- 
sation of British interference in Siamese 
internal affairs. Siam declared war on the 
Central Powers in 1917. 


independence. 


A coup on June 24, 1932, changed the 


‘absolute monarchy into a representative 


government with universal suffrage. Thus 
shorn of much power, King Prajadhipok 
abdicated in March, 1935, in favor of his 
nephew, Prince Ananda Mahidol. After five 
hours of token resistance on Dec. 8, 1941, 
Siam yielded to Japanese occupation and 
became one of the springboards in World 
War II for the Japanese campaign against 
Malaya. After the fall of its pro-Japanese 
puppet government in July, 1944, Siam 
pursued a policy of passive resistance 
against the Japanese, and on Aug. 16, 1945, 
after the Japanese surrender, Siam repudi- 
ated the declarations of war it had made 
against Britain and the U. S. in 1942, 


By a treaty signed with Britain and India 
Jan. 1, 1946, Siam renounced all wartime 
acquisitions of Malayan territory and 
agreed that no canal linking the Gulf of 
Siam with the Indian Ocean would be cut 
across Siamese territory without British 
concurrence. A Franco-Siamese agreement 
of Nov. 17, 1946, provided for the return 
to Indo-China of a border area ceded to 
Siam by Vichy France in 1941. 


King Phumiphon Aduldet, born Dec. 5, 
1927, second son of Prince Mahidol of Song- 
khla, succeeded to the Siamese throne on 
June 9, 1946, when his brother, King An- 
anda Mahidol, died of a gunshot wound. 
A regency council was named to serve un- 
til the king reaches majority. : 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Siam is a 
constitutional hereditary monarchy. Under 
a new constitution promulgated in 1946, 
legislative power is exercised by a popu- 
larly-elected bicameral Parliament whose 
upper and lower Houses comprise 80 and 
178 members respectively. The king exer- 
cises executive power through a state coun- 


cil of 14 to 24 members headed by the 
prime minister. 


The 1937 defense act made military 
service compulsory for a period of two 
years between the ages of 18 and 30. The 
army had 30,000 regulars in 1940, and 
there was a fair-sized air force. On Jan. 
1, 1947, the navy had four coast defense 
ships, one destroyer, three submarines and 
other small craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, 
Buddhist monasteries throughout Siam 


ent schools with 61,297 pupils, 
d 11,072 local and municipal schools 
h 1,484,483 students. In 1937, there 
were two universities with 11,525 students. 
More than 77 percent of local schools and 
23 percent of government schools were in 
monasteries. 

Almost 90 percent of the Siamese work 
at agriculture. Rice (1939-40: 5,590,200 
tons) is the principal crop, the staple food 
and the leading export. Next most impor- 
tant crop is rubber (1939: 41,266 tons). 
Other products include coconuts, corn, to- 
bacco, cotton, sesame, sugar cane and soy- 
beans. Livestock, poor in quality and 
quantity, is used mainly for hauling. Man- 
ufacturing is of little importance, except 
for native handicraft and food processing. 


Exports, largely rice and rubber, were 
437,517,716 baht in 1946 and included teak, 
other woods and some tin. Imports were 
417,121,312 baht, including cotton textiles, 
foodstuffs, oil, machinery and electrical ap- 
pliances. Domestic business is largely con- 
trolled by Chinese. 

Siam has good water routes. Bangkok, 
the chief port, 25 miles up the Chaupaya 
River from the Gulf of Siam, handles 
about 80 percent of the foreign trade. 
Railways under government ownership 
total about 1,925 miles. In 1939 there were 
about 3,633 miles of highway. Air transport 
was well developed before World War II. 

Government revenue in 1944 was £17,- 
118,181 and expenditure £30,881,818. The 
national debt in 1940 was $25,510,154. 


Siam has small deposits of many impor- 
tant minerals, and some precious stones. 
Only tin, gold, tungsten and salt are in 
commercial production. Tin output in 1940 
was 20,841 tons (10% of the world total), 
but production fell to about 3,000 tons in 
1945. 

The main forest product, taken from the 
northern hill country, is teak. Others are 
thingan wood, ironwood, ebony and rat- 
tan. 

Fisheries, both ocean and river, ordi- 
narily rank second to agriculture in prod- 
uct value. The average catch of 40,000 
tons includes mainly mackerel, as well as 
anchovies, mollusks and shellfish. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Siam, more 
than two-thirds the size of Texas, sup- 
ports most of its population in the central 
alluvial plain which is drained by the 
Chaupaya River and tributaries. The cli- 
mate is monsoonal, but the full force of 
the monsoons is broken by the western 
frontier hills. Rainfall decreases from 
south to north. Humidity is always high, 
but temperatures fall as low as 40° in the 
November-February cool season. Inland 
temperatures often rise to 100° during the 
hot season. 


Spain (Nominal Monarchy 
(Espana) 


Area: 194,945 square miles. 


Population (est. 1946): 
Basque, Catalan). 


Density per square mile: 139.7. . hie ey 
Chief of State: Francisco Franco y Bahamonde. 


Principal cities (est. 1945): Madrid, 1,175,215 
(capital); Barcelona, 1,129,837 (chief port, tex- 


tiles); Valencia, 475,148 (silk, oranges); Seville © 


(Sevilla), 328,668 (wines, iron ore); Saragossa 
(Zaragoza), 248,338 (rail center); Malaga, 257,- 
755 (seaport). 


Monetary unit: Peseta. 
Language: Spanish, Basque, Catalan. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Spain, twice the size of Oregon 
and once one of the world’s great powers, 
is somewhat of an outcast among nations 
today. The Franco dictatorship, helped 
substantially by Hitler and Mussolini, won 


control of the country in the civil war of 


1936-39, and then, by staying nominally 
neutral in World War II, managed to sur- 
vive the defeat of the Nazi-Fascist powers. 
The survival, however, was not without 
its cost. Spain today is the only non-enemy 
state of World War II specifically barred 
from international councils. 


From 201 s.c. to a.v. 406, Spain was part 
of the Roman Empire. Then the Goths 
and the Vandals formed a powerful king- 
dom, which was partially conquered in the 
8th century by the Moors from Africa. The 
last Moorish stronghold, the kingdom of 
Granada, fell to the forces of King Ferdi- 
nand and Queen Isabella, who were try- 
ing to unify Spain, in 1492. In the same 
year, the Spanish-financed explorer Chris- 
topher Columbus was discovering the new 
world for the Spanish crown. 

Charles V (1516-55) became King of 
Spain and also Holy Roman Emperor. Un- 
der his son, Philip II, Spain reached the 
peak of its power, but the beginning of 
decline set in with Britain’s defeat of the 
“Invincible” Armada in 1588. 

The line of Spanish Hapsburgs ended in 
1700, and the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion followed. By the Treaty of Utrecht 
(1713) Spain was forced to accept a Bour- 
bon king, the Duke of Anjou, and lost Gi- 
braltar and all holdings in the Nether- 
jands and southern Italy. Then, while the 
Spaniards were resisting Napoleon’s efforts 
to establish a Bonaparte line in Spain, 
most of their colonies in America revolted 
and became independent. The loss of 
Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Philippines in 
the Spanish-American War of 1898 left 
Spain with only a few scattered possessions 
in Africa. Neutrality was maintained dur- 
ing World War I. 

From 1923 to 1930 Spain was a military 
dictatorship under General Miguel Primo 
de Rivera. A wave of republicanism in 
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1931 forced the abdication of King Al- 
fonso XIII, and a new constitution was 
drawn declaring Spain to be a workers’ re- 
public. Several revolts, strikes and shifts 
of government kept Spain in political 
chaos, and on July 18, 1936, the army re- 
volt led by General Francisco Franco burst 
into civil war. While Hitler and Mussolini 
helped Franco, Russia helped the Loyalist 
side. The last Loyalist forces surrendered 
on March 29, 1939. Spain became a dicta- 
torship under Franco and signed the anti- 
Comintern pact in 1939. 


While Franco shied away from the risk 
of becoming a belligerent in World War 
II, he was pro-Axis in sympathy, helped 
the Axis with material, intelligence and 
services to German U-boats, and even sent 
the Spanish Blue Division to fight Russia. 


Meanwhile, monarchist sympathies re- 
mained strong both in and out of Franco’s 
Falange party, and a Spanish Republican 
“Government-in-exile” was formed in 1945. 
Yet Franco’s position remains strong. 


GOVERNMENT. Franco is head of the 
state, national chief of the Falange party, 
prime minister and caudillo (leader) of the 
empire. Practically, the country is ruled 
by the cabinet (appointed by Franco), the 
National Council of the Falange party and, 
to a lesser extent, the Cortés (parliament). 
The principal function of the Cortés is 
the planning and formulation of laws 
without prejudice to Franco’s veto power. 
Cabinet ministers, party officials, civil gov- 
ernors, university heads, and the presidents 
of learned bodies become members of the 
Cortés ex-officio. There is no provision for 
the introduction of legislation by any of 
the 238 members. 


In a referendum held July 6, 1947, the 
Spanish people approved a Franco-drafted 
succession law declaring Spain a monarchy 
again. Franco, however, is to continue as 
chief of state and upon his death or in- 
capacity the Government and a Council of 
the Realm constituted by the law are to 
nominate ‘that person of royal blood who 
is most qualified by right’ as king, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Cortés. The law 
reserves to Franco the right to nominate 
his Own successor, subject also to the 
Cortés approval. 


DEFENSE, Franco is commander in chief 
of the army, navy and air force, each ad- 
ministered by a cabinet minister responsi- 
ble to him. Military service is compulsory 
for a period of two years. The standing 
army, estimated at 425,000 men, is divided 
into 16 divisions. Planes in service (about 
950) are predominantly German and Ital- 
ian. The air force in 1940 had 100,000 men 
and 50,000 reserves. The navy in 1947 had 
6 cruisers, 16 destroyers, 8 submarines, 6 
mine layers and 7 sloops with a tonnage of 
83,000. Under construction were 20 de- 
stroyers, 4 sloops and 7 fleet mine sweep- 


ers. The budgetary allotment for defense — 
is 39 percent. if 
EDUCATION, RELIGION AND SOCIAL 
POLICIES. The illiteracy rate was 42.35 — 
percent in 1943. Primary education is com- — 
pulsory and free; religious instruction is 
permitted. In 1943 there were 44,292 pub- — 
lic schools with 3,968,916 pupils, 118 sec- 
ondary schools with 180,194 students, 53 
normal schools with 15,526 students, and 
12 universities with 37,672 students. 


Roman Catholicism is the established 
religion. After the civil war of 1936-39, the 
church was restored to substantially its 
pre-republican position; confiscated prop- 
erty was returned, religious education was 
reintroduced, and divorce was suppressed, 


The labor charter promulgated March 9, 
1938, defined Spain as a totalitarian and 
syndicalist state. So-called vertical syndi- 
cates have supplanted all union organiza- — 
tions and all other organizations for the 
protection of the economic interests of 
productive groups. A branch of production 
extends “vertically” from the raw material 
stage through the industries and firms en- 
gaged in processing and marketing. Prices, 
wages and production, and the distribu- 
tion of merchandise are controlled. 


AGRICULTURE. Spain is predominantly 
agricultural. The principal land uses, apart 
from forest, pasture and forage crops, are 
the production of grain, potatoes, pulse, 
sugar beets, oranges, grapes and olives. 
Since the civil war Spain has not recov- 
ered balance in production and consump- 
tion of foodstuffs. Normally, Spain pro- 
duces exportable quantities of oranges, 
lemons, almonds, filberts, raisins and other 
subtropical commodities. Wine production 
in 1946 was about 473,400,000 gallons. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(thousands of metric tons) 


1931-35 

average 1945 1946* 
Wheat 4,364 1,680 3,623 
Barley 2,394 e hie | 1,913 
Rye 551 229 476 
Corn 709 472 T 
Oats 670 224 619 
Oranges 1,043 800* 475 


*Estimated. {Not available. 


Livestock, also important, included 4,- 
100,000 cattle, 23,800,000 sheep, 6,100,000 
goats and 5,150,000 hogs in 1944, 


INDUSTRY. The textile industry, concen- 
trated in Catalonia and normally employ- 
ing over 300,000 workers, leads all others. 
Manufacture of paper is also important. 
In 1942, more than 500 companies made 
electrical goods valued at 500,000,000 pese- 
tas, and the value of the output of the 
growing chemical industry was about the 
same. Pig iron production in 1945 was 
515,875 tons. Steel output was at a monthly 
average of 51,800 tons in 1945. 


and World War II, comprised 1,006 
els of 1,037,938 gross tons in 1945. The 
ational highway system is about 71,000 
miles. In 1942 there were 7,970 miles of 
normal gauge and 2,835 miles of narrow 
sauge railways; 781 miles were electrified. 
“INANCE. The budget for 1947 calculated 
rovernment expenditure at 14,223,300,000 
Japer pesetas, and revenues at 12,963,500,- 
900 paper pesetas. The air force, army, 
avy and government (police) departments 
-eceived 40 percent of the total appropria- 
sions. The public debt in 1945 was 38,300,- 
300,000 pesetas. Deficit financing, the 
snormous cost of reconstruction and World 
War II contributed to persistent infla- 
tionary tendencies in 1939-46. The note 
issue of the bank of Spain, amounting to 
3,300,000,000 pesetas in July, 1940, was up 
to 19,700,000,000 pesetas by Aug., 1946. 
MINERALS. Spain’s mineral wealth, sec- 
ond to agriculture in the national economy, 
yields millions of tons of ore. In 1944 the 
mining industry employed 211,197 workers, 
and its output was valued at 3,969,822,716 
pesetas. Following are some 1945 produc- 
tion figures: coal (13,161,460 tons), pot- 
ash ore (792,231 tons), iron ore (1,280,000 
tons), lead ore (29,850 tons), zine ore (33,- 
000 tons), mercury (40,090 flasks of 76 lb. 
each). Spain also produces important 
quantities of iron pyrites, phosphates, 
manganese, cobalt, sulfur, silver and gold. 
FORESTS AND FISHERIES. Spanish for- 
ests yield lumber, pine resins, cork and 
esparto. The 1945 cork output was about 
40,000 tons. In 1942 Spain produced 15,432 
tons of crude resin, 11,023 tons of processed 
resin oil and 3,307 tons of turpentine oil, 
More than 100,000 persons work in the 
fishing, canning and related industries. The 
1943 catch, principally cod, tunny and sar- 
dines, was 445,000 tons valued at 1,055,712,- 
000 pesetas. 
TOPOGRAPHY. Spain, less than ten miles 
from Africa at the closest point, and sepa- 
rated from France by the Pyrenees, is gen- 
erally a broad plateau sloping to south 
and east and crossed by a series of moun- 
tain ranges and river valleys. Most of the 
coast line is steep and rocky, with few 
indentations. The best harbors are on the 
Galician coast in the north; the broadest 
coastal plain is on the Gulf of Cadiz in the 
southwest. The Guadalquivir River in the 
south is navigable to Seville, but most of 
the others are mountain streams useful 
only for waterpower. Hydroelectric stations 
account for 75 percent of Spain’s gen- 


erating capacity. 


Isles, 


is the only region with 2 
fall. In the east and southeast, irrig 
is requisite to farming, ; 
OUTLYING ISLANDS. Off Spain’s east — 
coast in the Mediterranean are the Balearic 
Islands, which total 1,936 square miles. 
The largest is Majorca (1,405 I 
Sixty miles west of the African coa 
the Atlantic are the Canary Islands 
sq. mi.). : 


SPANISH COLONIAL POSSESSIONS — 


Populati 
Area, : 
Country sq. 
Ceuta, Melilla, Alhucemas, 
Chaffarinas, and Pefion ae 
Velez 82 145,000 
Spanish Morocco 7,589 992,000 — 


Spanish Guinea 10,900 

Western Sahara, including 
Ifni and Spanish 
Sahara 


171,000 


116,200 72,000 


Spanish Morocco: see Morocco 
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Sweden (Kingdom) = 
(Sverige) pf 


Area: 173,341 square miles. 

Population (est. 1946): 6,673,956 (practically 
all Swedish). 

Density per square mile: 38.5. 

Sovereign: King Gustavus V. 

Prime Minister: Tage Fritiof Erlander. : 

Principal cities (est. 1946): Stockholm, 671,- 
525 (capital); Gdteborg, 315,474 (chief port, 
shipbuilding); Malmé, 171,158 (seaport); Norr- 
képing, 78,344 (textiles); Hadlsingborg, 66,537 
(Baltic seaport). 

Monetary unit: Krona. *: 

Language: Swedish. ; 


J 


Religions: Swedish Lutheran, 99%; others, é 
Oe - 
HISTORY. ‘Sweden is one of the most pro- 


gressive states in social welfare. It main- 
tained a precarious neutrality during 
World Wars I and II and suffered from 
being virtually cut off from world markets 
by British and German blockades. On the 
other hand, nearly everything that Sweden 
had to sell after 1939 was eagerly taken 
by one side or the other, subject only to 
the difficulties of delivery. As a result, 
Sweden in 1947 was able to follow an in- 
dependent course, leaning toward the 
West but still cooperating economically 
with the Soviet Union and its satellites. 


Although the ancestors of today’s 
Swedes lived in the area as long as 5,000 
years ago, little is known of Sweden be- 
fore the 10th century. Before 1100, King 
Olaf Skéttkonung had united Sweden into 


ie ia 


a strong: nation and established Chris- 


a 
_ Kalmar. After the murder of several 
- prominent Swedes by Christian II of Den- 


‘tianity. In 1397 Sweden was united with 
Norway and Denmark under the Union of 


mark in 1520, Sweden revolted under the 
_ leadership of Gustavus Vasa. Gustavus, 


‘vo 


7 


_— 
= 


elected king in 15238, founded the modern 


Swedish state and was the first European 
monarch to break relations with the Pope. 


By the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) 


-. which concluded the Thirty Years’ War 


(during which Gustavus Adolphus scored 
_@ number of brilliant military successes), 
Sweden acquired important German areas, 
including large portions of Pomerania. In 
1700, Poland, Denmark and Russia united 
_ against Sweden. When peace was finally 
concluded in 1721, Sweden gave up Livonia, 
Estonia, Ingria and parts of Finland. Swe- 
den participated in the coalition against 
Napoleon (1805-07) but in 1809 Finland 
was lost to Russia. Following the ouster of 
King Gustavus IV in 1809, a constitutional 
_ law still in effect was adopted, after which 
Charles XIII, uncle of Gustavus IV, was 
elected king. Since Charles XIII was child- 
less, one of Napoleon’s marshals, Jean Ber- 
nadotte, was elected Crown Prince and 
took over effective control of the govern- 
ment, succeeding to the throne in 1818 as 
Charles XIV. By the Treaty of Kiel (1814), 
Sweden acquired Norway from Denmark in 
return for Pomerania. The union with 
_ Norway lasted until 1905, when it was 
peacefully dissolved. 


Neutrality was maintained through both 
World Wars. In 1936 Per Albin Hansson 
formed a Social Democratic ministry which 
gave way on Dec. 12, 1939, to a national 
coalition cabinet under his leadership. On 
July 31, 1945, another wholly Social Demo- 
cratic cabinet was formed by Hansson, who 
died in 1946 and was succeeded as prime 
minister by Tage Fritiof Erlander. 


SOVEREIGN. Gustavus V, born June 16, 
1858, succeeded to the throne Dec. 8, 1907. 
He was married in 1881 to Princess Vic- 
toria (born 1862, died 1930), daughter of 
Friedrich, Grand Duke of Baden, Crown 
Prince Gustavus Adolphus, born Noy. ills 
1882, married (1) 1905, Princess Margaret 
Victoria (born 1882, died 1920); (2) 1928, 
Princess Louise Mountbatten (born 1889). 
To his first marriage was born Prince Gus- 
tavus Adolphus (born April 22, 1906, killed 
in air crash Jan. 26, 1947), who was mar- 
ried in 1932 to Sibylle, Princess of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha; their offspring include a 
son, Carl Gustavus, born April 30, 1946, 
and four daughters. 


GOVERNMENT. Sweden is a limited mon- 
archy. Executive and judicial authority is 
vested in the king alone, but his resolu- 
tions must be taken in the presence of the 
Council of State (cabinet), headed by the 
prime minister; the Council is appointed 


150 members elected indirectly by 
provincial and municipal councils for 


. eight years, one-eighth being renewed each 


year. The lower chamber of 230 members is 
directly elected by popular vote for four 
years. There is universal suffrage for men 
and women over 21. The king has the 
right to initiate legislation and has an 
absolute veto over all bills except those 
relating to taxation. : 


Party standing in the lower chamber 
(elections of Sept. 30, 1944) is as follows: 
Social Democrat 115, Conservative 39, 
Agrarian 35, Liberal 26, Communist 15. 


DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory 
from the ages of 20 to 47; the initial train- 
ing period is 15 months. The king is com- 
mander in chief of all the armed forces. 
The army, numbering 57,500 in 1947, is 
well-equipped with the latest type 
Weapons, many of them developed in Swe- 
den. The air force has 500 planes. The 
navy on Jan. 1, 1947, had 4 cruisers, 7 
coast defense ships, 27 destroyers and large 
torpedo boats, 26 submarines, 2 minelayers 
and numerous smaller craft. Naval person- 
nel numbers about 10,000 in addition to 
coast artillery, under naval jurisdiction. 


EDUCATION. Public elementary education 
has been free and compulsory since 1842, 
In 1942 there were 529,750 pupils in the 
regular elementary schools and 53,868 stu- 
dents in secondary schools. The two uni- 
versities—Uppsala and Lund—and three 
other schools of university grade had a 
total enrollment of 8,937 in 1944, The 
state also provides a large number of spe~ 
cial vocational and continuation schools. 
The national church is the Swedish Luth- 
eran Church, of which the King is supreme 
administrator. 


SOCIAL WELFARE. The extremely well- 
developed cooperative movement is a 
powerful factor in the country’s economic 
life. The cooperatives account for about 11 
percent of the total retail trade and more 
than 20 percent of the grocery business. 
Social legislation, also well-advanced, in- 
cludes unemployment relief, loans and 
grants for housing, medical care, care of 
the indigent and the aged, and a public 
works program to curtail unemployment, 
The federation of trade unions had 1,147,- 
015 members in 1947—about one-sixth of 
the population. 


AGRICULTURE. Grain, hay, potatoes and 
sugar beets are major products of the 
broad fertile plains of the south; cattle 
raising and dairy farming predominate in 
the north. The 1944 livestock census 
showed 603,857 horses, 2,858,949 cattle, 
558,290 sheep and 1,053,865 hogs. Butter 


production in 1943 was 86,550 tons; cheese, 
21,250 tons. 


1,341,078 830,500 


Potatoes 358,918 1,825,000 
‘Rye 415,578 304,000 
Sugar beets 134,998 1,996,000 


INDUSTRY. Industrial establishments in 
1943 numbered 20,907 with 598,165 work- 
ers. The highly specialized machine indus- 
try produces separators, motors, electrical 
machines and apparatus, agricultural ma- 
chinery, ball bearings, telephone equip- 
ment and harbor works. There are also 
large woolen, glass and porcelain indus- 
tries. Shipyards build for both Swedish 
and foreign fleets; 70 vessels of 266,905 
tons were under construction June 30, 
1947. The timber and woodworking indus- 
tries are extensive. The match industry is 
a single trust which covers the whole 
world and, with the help of British and 
American capital, monopolizes production 
in many countries. 

TRADE. Sweden’s export trade in 1946 was 
valued at $643,700,000 (May, 1947: $69,800,- 
000); imports amounted to $858,200,000 
(May, 1947: $128,000,000). Leading exports 
are minerals and metals, timber products, 
machinery, transportation equipment and 
instruments. Leading imports are minerals 
and metals and their products, foodstuffs, 
rubber, textiles and machinery. During 
World War II, almost half of Sweden’s 
foreign trade was carried on with Germany, 
as against approximately 25 percent prior 
to 1940. The United Kingdom ordinarily 
takes most of Sweden’s exports. 


COMMUNICATIONS. In 1945 the merchant 
marine totaled 1,598,000 gross tons, largely 
efficient motor vessels. The highly de- 
veloped railway network totaled 10,384 
miles in 1945. In 1943 there were 55,550 
miles of road, mostly improved. By means 
of ferry steamers, Swedish state railways 
are connected directly with both Germany 
and Denmark. Telephones in 1945 num- 
bered 1,168,000 (177 per 1,000 persons), 
making the telephone system second only 
to the United States on a per capita basis. 
Airlines in 1945 had 16,500 route miles and 
flew a total of 2,926,797 miles. 

FINANCE. The ordinary budget (1946-47) 
balanced at 3,347,000,000 kr., and the cap- 
ital budget at 900,000,000 kr. The national 
debt on June 30, 1946, was 11,195,000,000 
kr. The Riksbank (National Bank of Swe- 
den), belonging entirely to the state, is 
the sole bank of issue. 

MINERALS. Sweden’s high-grade iron ore 
deposits are among the world’s richest. 
Those in central Sweden produce princi- 
pally for domestic use, while the ones in 
Lapland to the north are worked largely 
for export, with much of the output being 


important minerals are copper, arsenic ore, 


Manganese, lead, pyrite ore and zinc. Coal 
production (500,000 tons a year) is com-_ 


paratively small; imports of nearly 8,000- 


000 tons a year are therefore necessary. — 


Wood and peat are extensively used as 


fuel. Sweden’s many waterfalls have a po- 
tential of 4,500,000 horsepower. The largest 


hydroelectric works are state-owned, 


FORESTS AND FISHERIES. About 60 per- 


cent of Sweden is forested, mostly in pine, 
and there are vast forest products industries 
in the north. Sweden supplies a large per- 
centage of the world’s mechanical and 
chemical pulp. 

The average annual catch of fish is 
about 140,000 tons, half of it in small 
Baltic herring. Cod, mackerel and sprat 
also are taken in the Baltic, and the in- 
land lakes and rivers are well stocked 
with salmon, trout and perch. The fish 
catch in 1943 was valued at $33,035,555. 
TOPOGRAPHY. Sweden, with extreme 


length of about 990 miles and breadth of © 


250 miles, slopes eastward and southward 
from its peak elevation in the Kjdlen 
mountains along the Norwegian border. 
In the north are mountains and many 
lakes. To the south and east are central 
lowlands, and south of them are fertile 
areas of forest, valley and plain. Along Swe- 
den’s rocky coast, chopped up extensively 
by bays and inlets, are many islands, the 
largest of which are Gotland (1,220 sq. 
mi.) and Oland (519 sq. mi.). The coun- 
try is landlocked to the north. Hight per- 
cent of Sweden is covered by lakes. 
CLIMATE. Sweden’s climate is diversified. 
The warmest month is usually July, with 
a mean temperature of 62° in Stockholm. 
February is the coldest month, with a 
mean average below 32° for all Sweden 
(25.7° at Stockholm). Average annual rain- 
fall in the north is 16.5 inches; in the 
south, 22.5 inches. 


Switzerland (Republic) 
(Schweiz-Suisse-Svizzera) 


Area: 15,940 square miles. 

Population (est. 1945): 4,343,000 (Swiss, 
91.2%: German, 3.6%; Italian, 3.1%; French, 
.9%; others, 1.2%—figures by place of birth). 

Density per square mile: 272.4. 

President (1947): Dr. Philipp Etter (1948: 
Enrico Celio). 

Principal cities (census 1941): Ziirich, 336,395 
(textiles, banking); Basel, 162,105 (rail center, 
Rhine port); Bern, 130,331 (capital); Geneva 
(Genéve), 124,431 (intellectual center). 

Monetary unit: Swiss franc. 

Languages: German, 71.9%; French, 20.4%; 
Italian, 6.0%; Romansch, 1.1%; others, .6%,. 

Religions: Protestant, 57%; Roman Catholic, 
41%: Jewish, .4%; others, 1.6%. 
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HISTORY. Switzerland, twice the size of 
New Jersey, is a tourist mecca, but its 
rugged scenery is more than a commercial 


asset. Europe’s aggressors for centuries, - 


right up through World War II, have usu- 
ally left Switzerland in peace, largely be- 
cause the cost of its conquest against the 
formidable natural barriers would be ex- 
cessive. 


Swiss history is principally the story of 
the drawing together of various fiefs of 
the Holy Roman Empire into a single union 
for common defense. The process began 
in 1291, with the cantons of Uri, Schwyz 
and Nidwalden as the nucleus. Over the 
next 300 years, ten new cantons entered 
the federation, which nominally remained 
part of the Holy Roman Empire until the 
Treaty of Westphalia gave it independence 
in 1648. 


The French revolutionary army suc- 
ceeded in occupying Switzerland in 1798 
and organized it as the Helvetic Republic, 
but Napoleon restored the federation in 
1803. The Congress of Vienna (1815) de- 
clared Switzerland an independent, neutral 
state in perpetuity, and fixed the nation’s 
borders as they exist today. Out of the 
brief Swiss civil war of 1847 came the 
democratic constitution of 1848, which was 
influenced by the U. S. constitution. 


Switzerland maintained strict neutrality 
in World Wars I and II, during which its 
diplomatic delegations represented the in- 
terests of many of the belligerents. Both 
sides bombed several Swiss cities by mis- 
take in World War II. Switzerland was a 
center of both Axis and Allied espionage 
and counter-espionage activity during the 
war. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Since the 
adoption in 1874 of their present constitu- 
tion, the Swiss have had a federation of 22 
sovereign cantons, Each canton has its own 
legislature, executive and judiciary depart- 
ments, and the cantons have the right of 
veto over federal legislation through the 
referendum. 


The Federal Assembly has two houses— 
a Council of States of 44 members, two 
from each canton, and a National Council 
of 194 members elected for four-year terms. 
The seven members of the cabinet (Fed- 
eral Council) are elected for four years by 
the Federal Assembly, which also elects the 
Swiss president from among its own mem- 
bers for a period of one year. The federal 
government is supreme in matters of war, 
peace and treaties, and regulates the army, 
railroads, postal service, mints and national 
bank note issues. 


In peacetime, the highest Swiss army 
Officer is a colonel. In wartime a com- 
mander in chief is named with rank of 
general. Since the army is a national mi- 
litia, it maintains no standing forces, but 
military service is compulsory from the 
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ages of 18 to 60, with an initial training 
period of about three months and an 11-_ 
day refresher course once a year. The force | 
of men trained and physically fit is about 

650,000. The air force has 5,000 personnel 

and 400 planes, maintained under the gen= 

eral staff. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is compulsory, free and 
locally controlled. In 1944 primary schools 
had 440,813 pupils, and secondary and 
lower middle schools had 74,447. There are 
seven universities, with total enrollment of 
12,104 in 1945. 


Religious freedom is guaranteed under 
the constitution. German, Italian and 
French were recognized as national lan- 
guages in 1874, and Romansch, a dialect 
of the Alpine regions, was also made of- 
ficial in 1937. 


With nearly a fourth of its land unpro- 
ductive, and with half of it in pasture or 
forest area, Switzerland is dependent on 
imports for food supply. Wheat, potatoes, 
fruits, oats, barley, rye, sugar beets and 
grapes are grown, but stockraising and 
dairy farming account for three-fourths of 
the agricultural production. In 1945 there 
were 1,461,044 cattle, 192,450 sheep, 204,991 
goats and 697,594 pigs. Production of 
cheese in 1944 was 47,000 short tons. Ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the population is 
engaged in agriculture. Total value of agri- 
cultural production in 1945 was 2,054,000,- 
ooo fr. 


Manufacturing is the principal economic 
activity, with more than 40 percent of the 
population being sustained by manufac- 
tures or mechanical pursuits. Industry is 
conducted largely in small plants using 
highly skilled workers. Almost all the raw 
materials are imported, and products con- 
sist almost exclusively of high grade, ex- 
pensive commodities. In 1944 there were 
9,480 industrial establishments. Leading 
manufactures include chemical products, 
machines, watches, textiles, aluminum, 
precision instruments, lumber, shoes and 
fine handmade embroidery. Chief agricul- 
tural industries are the manufacture of 
fine cheeses and condensed milk. With its 
many scenic attractions, Switzerland 
draws the heaviest and most profitable 
tourist trade in Europe. 


Switzerland is dependent on foreign 
trade for its prosperity. Exports in 1946 
totaled 2,675,500,000 fr. (1945: 1,4'73,700,- 
000 fr.), and imports, 3,422,500,000 fr. 
(1945: 1,225,400,000 fr.). In 1945 the U. S. 
took 26 percent of the exports, France 11 
percent and Sweden 7 percent. The U. 8. 
supplied 11 percent of the imports, Italy 
10 percent and Argentina 9 percent. Major 
exports are watches and machines, followed 
by dyes, aluminum, drugs, cotton goods, 
precision, instruments, chemical products 
and cheese. 
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_ Switzerland—Syria 
The Rhine, navigable from Basel to the Hebrews, Phoenicians, Assyrians, Chal- 


2. 


I 


North Sea, is the principal inland water- 
way. Railways built over rugged terrain, 


- entailing construction of many bridges and 


tunnels, totaled 3,218 miles in 1946, mostly 
electrified. The railroads are of great stra- 
tegic importance in communications be- 
tween Germany and Italy. Road mileage 
totals about 10,200. State aerial service is 
gradually being developed. 


Federal expenditures in 1946 were esti- 
mated at 691,000,000 fr., and revenue at 
331,000,000 fr. The total national debt on 
Dec. 31, 1945, was 12,682,000,000 fr. 


Swiss minerals are negligible except for 
aluminum (1944: 16,500 tons). Small 
amounts of iron, gold and coal also are 
found. Nearly 25 percent of the country is 
covered by forest. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
Switzerland is an irregular, mountainous 
plateau bordered by the great bulk of the 
Alps on the south and by the Jura Moun- 
tains on the northwest. Its greatest length 
is 226 miles, greatest width, 137 miles. A 
fourth of its total area is covered by 
scenic mountains and glaciers. The highest 
peaks are Monte Rosa (15,217 ft.) and 
Matterhorn (14,780 ft.), both on the Italian 
border, and the Jungfrau (13,667 ft.), 
southeast of Interlaken. The sources of the 
Rhine, Rhdéne and Aar are in Switzerland. 
The country’s largest lakes, Geneva, Con- 
stance (Boden See) and Maggiore, straddle 
the French, German-Austrian and Italian 
borders, respectively. Neuchatel, 92 square 
miles, is the largest wholly Swiss lake. 


The climate is temperate and varies 
greatly with altitude. The coldest month 
(January), for example, averages 31.8° at 
Basel, which is 909 feet in elevation, and 
16.2° at Santis, with altitude of 8,202 feet. 
July is the warmest month, with a mean 
temperature of 66.4° in Basel and 41° at 
Santis. 


Syria (Republic) 


Area: 73,587 square miles. 

Population (est. 1942): 2,800,000 (Arab, Ar- 
menian, Kurd, Turkish, French). 

Density per square mile: 38.0. 

President: Shukri el Quwatli. 

Premier: Jamil Mardam Bey. 

Principal! cities (est. 1942): Damascus (Damas) 
261,010 (capital); Aleppo (Alep), 257,337 
(northern trading center); Homs, 64,940 (farm- 
ing, silk); Hama, 60,225 (Bedouin trading cen- 
ter). 

Monetary unit: Syrian-Lebanese pound. 

Languages: Arabic, Aramaic, French. 

Religions: Moslem (Sunni), 69.8%; Moslem 
(Alawite), 11.0%; Greek Orthodox, 4.6%; Ar- 
menian Orthodox, 3.5%; Moslem (Druze), 3.1%; 
others (Syrian Orthodox and Catholic, Greek 
and Armenian Catholic, Israelite, etc.), 8%. 


HISTORY. Ancient Syria was conquered 
by Egypt about 1500 s.c., and after that by 


deans, Persians and Greeks. From 64 B.c. 
until the Arab conquest in a.p. 636, it was 
part of the Roman Empire except during 
brief periods. The Arabs made it a trade 
center for their whole empire, but it suf- 
fered severely from the Mongol invasion 
in 1260 and fell to the Ottoman Turks in 
1516. Syria remained a Turkish province 
until -World War I. 


A secret Anglo-French pact of 1916 put 
Syria in the French zone of influence. The 
League of Nations gave France a mandate 
over Syria after World War I, but the 
French were forced to put down several 
nationalist uprisings. In 1930, France rec- 
ognized Syria as an independent republic, . 
but still subject to the mandate. After 
nationalist demonstrations in 19389, the 
French high commissioner suspended the 
Syrian constitution. In 1941 British and 
Free French forces invaded Syria to elimi- 
nate Vichy control. During the rest of 
World War II, Syria was an Allied hbase. 
Again in 1945, nationalist demonstrations 
broke into actual fighting, and British 
troops were rushed in to restore order. In 
1946, however, British and French troops 
were withdrawn. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Syria has 
a unicameral legislature popularly elected 
for four years by male citizens over 20. 
The premier and cabinet exercise executive 
power; the president, elected by the legis- 
lature, serves a five-year term. Latakia in 
the northwest and Jebel Druze in the 
south are part of Syria but have consider- 
able autonomy. The Syrian army is being 
organized around a cadre of troupes spé- 
ciales transferred from French to Syrian 
jurisdiction in Aug., 1945. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is compulsory. In 1942 
Syria had 9221 schools with an enrollment 
of 142,015. There is a university at Damas- 
cus. Syria’s mutually distrustful religions 
and sects are a serious weakness. 

Agriculture and animal breeding are the 
main industries. Only half the land is 
arable, and only a third is actually culti- 
vated. Most crops require irrigation. In 
1945 Syria (including Lebanon) grew 443,- 
493 metric tons of wheat, and 274,168 met- 
ric tons of barley; other leading crops in- 
clude sorghum, olives, cotton, grapes, len- 
tils and tobacco. Stockraising is important 
among nomads and semi-nomads. 

Exports from Syria (and Lebanon) in 
1945 totaled £SL43,842,000. Imports were 
£5L130,624,000. Textiles, fruit, vegetables, 
tobacco and wool were leading exports; 
cloth, oil and foodstuffs were imports. 

Syria (and Lebanon) had in 1943 a to- 
tal of approximately 7,000 miles of high- 
way, and 1,100 miles of railway. 

The 1946 Syrian budget balanced at 
£SL129,747,000, of which 25 percent was 
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defense, 15 percent for public 

and 9 percent for education, = 
_ TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Coastal 
_ Syria is a narrow plain. Back of that is a 
range of coastal mountains, and still far- 
_ ther inland is a steppe area. In the east is 
_ the Syrian Desert, and in the southeast 
xt to Trans-Jordan is the Jebel Druze 
Range. The climate is subtropical, with 
rainfall averaging 50 inches on the coastal 
range but diminishing to less than four 
inches in parts of the desert, Summer 
temperatures at Aleppo range from about 
75° at night to 100° during the day; winter 

_ temperatures, from freezing to 50°. 


Trans-Jordan (Kingdom) 


Area (est.): 35,000 square miles. 


Population (est. 1946): 370,794 
Arab)*. 


Density per square mile (est): 10.6*, 

Ruler: King Abdullah ibn Hussein. 

Prime Minister: Ibrahim Hachem Pasha. 

: Frincipal city (1946): Amman, 45,000 (capi- 
tal). 

i Monetary unit: Palestinian pound. 
Language: Arabic. 

} Religions: Moslem (Sunni), except about 30,- 
000 native Christians and 7,000 Circassians. 


‘*Nomadic tribes of desert not included. 


HISTORY. An ancient land, about the size 
of Indiana, Trans-Jordan was known in 
the time of Moses as Edom and Moab. It 
passed to the Amorites of Damascus and 
in A.D. 106 became part of the Roman 
province of Arabia. In 633-36 it was con- 
quered by the Arabs, and a period of de- 
cline and depopulation ensued. 


Conquered by the British in World War 
I, Trans-Jordan was separated from the 
Palestine mandate in 1920, and placed in 
1921 under the rule of Abdullah ibn Hus- 
sein. In 1923 Britain recognized Trans- 
Jordan’s independence, subject to the 
mandate. During World War II, Trans- 
Jordan cooperated completely with Britain. 
On March 22, 1946, Britain revoked the 
mandate and recognized the full and com- 
plete independence of Trans-Jordan. On 
June 1, 1946, Abdullah became king. 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Trans-Jor- 
dan is a constitutional monarchy. The king 
rules with the aid of a cabinet of depart- 
ment heads responsible to him, and an 
elected Legislative Council of 20. 


Defense of the country is entrusted to 
the Arab Legion and the Trans-Jordan 
Frontier Force. An annex to the treaty of 
March 22, 1946, specified that Britain 
should provide officers, financial assistance, 
arms and equipment. Britain also reserved 
the right to maintain troops in Trans-Jor- 
dan. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Life in Trans-Jordan is primitive; there 


(mostly 


the total area is deserted. Illite 


widespread; in 1944 the 175 schoo 
16,066 pupils. 4 ec. 
_ Most of the country is suitable only for — 
pasturing sheep, goats and camels. Culti- — 
vated land is limited to a relatively small — 
area west of the Hejaz Railway. In the drier 
cultivated areas of the plateau, the inhabi- 
tants retain tribal organization and still 
live in tents. Foreign trade is limited to the 
exchange of wheat, fresh fruit, wool and 
live animals for sugar, tea, and other neces- 
sities. Exports in 1942 totaled $3,124,000, 
and imports $8,874,000. 


Despite the sparse settlement of the 
country, it has good roads (1946: 1,198 
mi.) to Palestine, Syria and Iraq. 

Governmental expenditures in 1945 
were $10,401,000, revenue $11,518,000 and 
national debt $1,251,000. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Trans- 
Jordan is mainly a plateau with an average 
altitude of 3,000 feet, sloping gently east- 
ward. The western edge is a steep slope 
overlooking the Rift Valley (Jordan River, 
Dead Sea and Wadi el Araba) 3,000-4,000 
feet below. In the south are mountains 
over 5,000 feet high and a sandstone area 
cut by deep canyons. The subtropical 
steppe and desert have wet cold winters 
and dry hot summers. Rainfall near the 
escarpment decreases from about 26 inches 
in the north to 10 inches in the south. 
Average maximum temperature in August 


is 92°; average minimum temperature in 
January is 39°, 
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Trieste 
(Free Territory under U. N. protection) 


Focal point of Big Power dispute during 
the 1946 treaty negotiations, the tiny Free 
Territory of Trieste on the northeastern 
Adriatic took existence on Sept. 15, 1947. 
Soviet Russia had backed Yugoslav claims 
for the whole Istrian peninsula, including 
the port of Trieste, an ideal sea outlet for 
Soviet-dominated Danubia. The U. S. and 
Britain opposed these claims. A French 
compromise was adopted which gave Yugo- 
slavia the predominantly Italian cities of 
western Istria, including the Pola naval 
base; from the other predominantly Italian 
parts, consisting of the city and surround- 
ing territory of Trieste, the Free Territory 
was formed under United Nations protec- 
tion, Its area is 503 square miles. 


The governor of the Free Territory, who 
cannot be an Italian or Yugoslav national, 
is appointed by the United Nations Secur- 
ity Council for a term of five years, after 
consultation with the Italian and Yugoslav 
governments. Legislative authority is vested 
in a popularly elected unicameral Assembly. 
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_ Area: 7 
Population (census 1945): 18,860,222 (Turk- 
ish, 94%; Greek, 2.2%; Bulgarian, 1.4%; 
 slavian, .9%; others, 1%) he etree 
Density per square mile: 63.7. 
President: Ismet Inénii. 
Prime Minister: Hasan Saka (interim). 


Principal cities (census 1945): Istanbul (for- 
merly Constantinople), 844,090 (chief port, 
commercial center); Smyrna (Izmir), 200,088 
(seaport); Ankara (Angora), 227,505 (capi- 
tal); Adana (Seyhan), 100,367 (agricultural 
center); Brusa, 86,021 (silk, carpets); Eskisehir, 
80,096 (trading center). 


Monetary unit: Turkish pound. 
Languages: Turkish, Greek, Bulgarian. 
Religions: Mohammedan, 98.6%; others, 1.4%. 


*1935, by place of birth. 


HISTORY. Successor to the once great 
Ottoman Empire, Turkey in 1947 felt more 
than ever the pressure of the centuries- 
long Russian quest for control of the stra- 
tegic Dardanelles and the historic waterway 
lying entirely within Turkey and sepa- 
rating Europe from Asia. A nation of 
striking contrasts ranging from the multi- 
racial metropolis of Istanbul to the dreary 
ranges of Anatolia, this strategic land has 
made marked advances toward moderniza- 
tion and Westernization during the past 
25 years under the impetus given by the 
national hero, the late Kemal Ataturk. 


The Ottoman Turks first appeared in 
the early 13th century a.D. Under the lead- 
ership of their aggressive sultans, they 
gradually spread their hegemony over most 
of the Near East and the Balkans, captur- 
ing Constantinople in 1453 and storming 
the gates of Vienna in the 17th century. 
At the height of its power, the Empire 
stretched from the Persian Gulf to the 
frontiers of Poland and from the shores of 
the Caspian Sea to Oran in Algeria. 


The defeat of the Turkish navy at Le- 
panto in 1571 by the Holy League and of 
Turkish forces besieging Vienna in 1683 
portended the decline of Ottoman power, 
reducing Turkey to the status of a pawn in 
Europe’s political maneuvers. Russia 
moved into the Balkans in the 18th cen- 
tury and made herself official protector of 
the Balkan Christians. Fear of a Russian 
drive on Constantinople prompted England 
and France to declare war on Russia, and 
the Crimean War (1853-56) followed. As 
a result of the Russo-Turkish war (1877— 
78), Bulgaria became practically independ- 
ent, and Rumania and Serbia threw off 
their nominal allegiance to the sultan. Fur- 
ther defeats were suffered by Turkey in a 
war with Italy (1911-12) and in the Bal- 
kan Wars (1912-13). Meanwhile, a revolt 
led by the Young Turks, an organization 
of youthful liberals, had forced the abdi- 


ime. 


fended the strategic Dardanelles, but Brit- — 
ish forces seized Palestine, Mesopotamia — 
and Syria; and the Hejaz revolted. By 1918 


Allied forces held the territory along the 
Dardanelles and the Bosporus, and later 
Greek forces occupied Smyrna and vicinity. 


In 1919 the new Nationalist party, 
headed by Mustafa Kemal, was organized 
to resist the Allied occupation, and in 1920. 
a National Assembly elected Mustafa Ke- 
mal president of both the assembly and 
the government. Under his leadership, the 
Nationalist government was recognized by 
foreign powers, the Greeks were driven out 
of Smyrna, and other Allied forces were 
withdrawn. The present Turkish bound- 
aries (with the exception of Alexandretta, 
ceded to Turkey by France in 1939) were 
fixed by the Treaty of Lausanne (1923) and 
later negotiations. The caliphate and sul- 
tanate were separated and the sultanate 
abolished on Oct. 1, 1922. On Oct. 29, 1923, 
Turkey formally became a republic with 
Mustafa Kemal, who took the name of 
Kemal Atatiirk, as its first president, He 
carried out an extensive program of reform, 
modernization and industrialization. 7 


The Montreux Convention (1936) abro- 
gated a number of provisions of the 
Treaty of Lausanne relating to the Straits 
and authorized Turkey to fortify the for- 
mer demilitarized zone. Turkey was given 
sole responsibility for the defense of the 
area. On Aug. 7, 1946, Soviet Russia pro- 
posed in a note to Turkey that defense of 
the Straits be made a joint Turkish-Soviet 
responsibility under a revision of the Mon- 
treux convention, but the proposal was 
opposed by both Britain and the U. S., as 
well as by Turkey. 


General Ismet Inénii was elected to suc- 
ceed Kemal Atatiirk on the latter’s death 
in 1938 and was re-elected in 1939, 1943 
and on Aug. 5, 1946. On Oct. 19, 1939, 
@ mutual assistance pact was concluded 
with Britain and France. Turkey followed 
a neutral course during most of World 
War II, but on Aug. 2, 1944, she broke 
off relations with Germany, and on Jan. 
3, 1945, with Japan. On Feb. 23, 1945, she 
declared war on Germany and Japan, but 
took no active part in the conflict. Since 
the abrogation of the Soviet-Turkish non- 
aggression pact in March, 1945, Turkey has 
been subjected to increasing Soviet pres- 
sure for a share in the control of the 
Dardanelles. To assist Turkey in effecting 
modernization necessary for the preserva- 
tion of its national integrity, the U. S. in 
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1947 agreed to advance $100,000,000, all of 
which was to be used for the armed forces 
or to a lesser extent for economic projects 
directly related to Turkish defense. 


GOVERNMENT. The _ constitution, as 
amended in 1937, defines the Turkish state 
as “republican, nationalist, populist, éta- 
tist, secular, and revolutionary.” The 
_ president is chosen from the deputies of 
the National Assembly; his term of office 
is identical with the life of each Assembly. 
The 465 members of the Assembly are 
elected by universal suffrage for a term of 
four years. According to the constitution, 
the Assembly exercises the executive power 
‘through the president and Council of Min- 
isters (cabinet) appointed by him. It may 
at any time control the actions of the gov- 
ernment and at any time dismiss it. 


The principal political party is the na- 
tionalistic Republican People’s party, but 
other parties were allowed to participate in 
assembly elections held July 21, 1946, in 
which the Democrat party obtained 60 
seats and Independents 4 out of 465. Cen- 
tralization is the basis of the governmental 
system. The pre-republic judicial system, 
based on Sunni Moslem law, was replaced 
in 1926 by a new system based on the 
Swiss civil code. 


DEFENSE, Military service is compulsory 
from 20 to 45; the initial training period 
is three years. The strength of the army, 
mobilized since 1939, is from 500,000 to 
650,000. The army’s prewar equipment was 
largely obsolescent, and while large pur- 
chases of modern matériel were made dur- 
ing World War II, equipment is still in- 
adequate. The air force, under the direct 
control of the Turkish General Staff, had a 
strength of about 1,050 planes in 1947. The 
navy has 1 battle cruiser, 2 outdated cruis- 
ers, 8 destroyers and large torpedo boats, 
and 10 submarines adding up to a tonnage 
of 39,688. The budgetary allotment for de- 
fense is 50 percent. 


EDUCATION. Elementary education is 
nominally obligatory from 7 to 16. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1935 only 2,517,878 of 
the population were literate in the Latin 
alphabet, which replaced the Arabic script 
in 1928. In 1943 there were 11,888 schools 
with 767,215 male and 332,011 female stu- 
dents. There were 20 institutions of higher 
learning with 11,779 male and 3,011 female 
students in 1942, 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. Agricul- 
ture is the principal economic activity, en- 
gaging about 65 percent of the population, 
Only about 20 percent of the land is under 
cultivation, but the government has made 
great efforts to modernize and improve 
farming. The most important cash crop is 
tobacco (1945: 66,000 tons) with the best 
quality coming from the Pontic coast near 
Samsun and also from Bafra, Sinop and 
Trebizond. Cereals provide about 75 per- 


cent of the country’s needs. Cotton is” 
grown largely in the south of Asia Minor — 
while figs come exclusively from the — 
Smyrna region. Turkey is a leading ex- 
porter of olive oil; the Brusa region and 
the Ionian coast are the principal areas 
of cultivation. Opium poppies are grown 
in the Smyrna, Malatia and Tokat regions. 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL CROPS, 1944 


Production, 

Crop Acreage tons 
Barley 4,088,164 1,546,581 
Corn 1,427,448 560,295 
Cotton 643,892 64,943 
Oats 647,360 204,670 
Wheat 9,239,657 3,525,592 


Turkey is rich in livestock. The most im- 
portant animal is the goat; there were 8,- 
494,937 ordinary goats in 1944 besides the 
valuable Angora (3,320,685) which thrives 
on the uplands of the plateau. There were 
also 649,712 buffaloes, 17,170,930 cattle, 
716,327 horses, 1,217,997 mules and asses, 
and 16,124,884 sheep. 


In 1941 Turkey had 1,052 industrial es- 
tablishments. Staple industries have been 
established in iron, steel, textiles, paper, 
glass, sugar and cement. 


TRADE. Imports in 1946 were valued at 
$121,400,000 (April, 1947: $15,800,000) and 
exports at $218,200,000 (April, 1947: $23,- 
800,000). Leading imports are mineral oils, 
machinery, iron and steel products, paper, 
chemicals, textiles and foodstuffs. The chief 
exports are tobacco, raisin grapes, hazel 
nuts, cotton, figs, grain and mohair, Prior 
to World War II, Germany was Turkey’s 
principal customer and supplier. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND FINANCE. In 
1942 Turkey had a merchant fleet of 168 
vessels with a gross tonnage of 187,556. 
Coastwise trade is restricted to Turkish 
vessels. The republic has pushed the de- 
velopment of a good railway system in 
Asiatic Turkey. The total length of rail- 
Ways (1944) was 4,551 miles, of which 4,- 
304 were owned by the state. Highway 
mileage (1942) totaled 25,393. 


Governmental expenditure and revenue 
estimates for the year 1947 balanced at 
1,021,000,000 Turkish pounds. The total 
public debt (Dec., 1945) was 1,489,000,000. 
From 1939 until Jan. 31, 1947, the U.S. 
authorized loans to Turkey in the amount 
of $130,979,811, of which $101,051,769 had 
been spent by Jan. 31, 1947. 


MINERALS AND FORESTS. Turkey’s rich 
mineral resources are still comparatively 
unexploited, Deposits of copper in the 
large field at Arghana, near the Iraq-Syr- 
ian frontier, have been estimated at 1,600,- 
000 tons (1945 output: 7,371 tons). Turkey 
is also relatively rich in coal, with large 
deposits in the Eregli region on the Pontic 
coast some 150 miles from Istanbul (1945 
output: 4,099,454 tons). A virtual world 


ering 1,648 square miles. Pines are 37 per- 
_ cent of the total and oaks 14 percent. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Turkey is 
divided into two natural areas by the his- 
toric waterway formed by the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmara and the Bosporus. 
Turkey in Europe comprises an area about 
equal to the state of Massachusetts. It is 
hilly country drained by the Maritsa River 
and its tributaries. Almost all the popula- 
tion is concentrated in and near the two 
important towns, Istanbul (Constanti- 
nople) and Edirne (Adrianople). Turkey 
in Asia, or Anatolia, about the size of 
Texas, is roughly a rectangle in shape 
with its short sides on the east and west. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Area (est.): 8,412,345 square miles* (8,173,- 
666 in 1938). 

Population (est.): 195,152,000* (170,467,186 
by 1939 census) (Great Russian, 58.4%; Ukran- 
ian, 16.6%; Byelorussian, 3.1%; Uzbek, 2.9%; 
Tartars, 2.5%; Armenian, Azerbaijani, Geor- 
gian, each 1.3%; more than 100 others, 12.6%). 

Density per square mile: 23.2*. 

Chairman of Presidium of Supreme Council: 
Nikolai M. Shvernik. 

Premier: Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin. 

Principal cities (census 1939): Moscow, 4,- 
137,018 (capital); Leningrad, 3,191,304 (indus- 
trial center, shipbuilding); Kiev, 846,293 (indus- 
trial center, Ukraine); Kharkov, 833,432 (iron 
and steel, coal); Baku, 809,347 (oil center, 
Azerbaijan); Gorki, 644,116 (iron and steel); 
Odessa (1937), 604,223 (chief Black Sea port); 
Tashkent, 585,005 (textiles, tobacco, | Uzbek 
S. S. R.); Tiflis (Tbilisi), 519,175 (capital of 
Georgian S. S. R.); Rostov on Don, 510,253 
(grain, shipbuilding). 

Monetary unit: Rouble. 

Languages: See Population. 

Religions: Russian Orthodox (predominant), 
Mohammedan, Roman Catholic, Jewish, Lutheran. 


*Including acquisitions since 1939. 


HISTORY. With an area almost three 
times that of the U. S. and a population 
almost one and one-half times larger, the 
vast Soviet Union has risen in 30 years 
from a war-stricken agricultural state 
torn by internecine strife to a great indus- 
trial-agricultural federation holding a 
place second only to that of the U. S. in 
world power. A police state with a govern- 
ment-owned economy directed by a small 
Communist minority, the Union success- 
fully absorbed mighty German attacks in 
1941-42 and rebounded to drive back into 
Germany itself by V-E Day. In 1947 there 
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Turkey has a great variety o: 
Along the coast from Antioch to t 
danelles the climate is Mediterrane 
rainy winters and dry summers. ° 
the Bosporus it is transitional to 
of climate with heavy year-round ra 
Semitropical fruits and tea may be 
in the region beyond Trebizond 
Black Sea. The western plateau has 
steppe climate, with cold winters, hot 
summers and scanty rainfall, while the 
eastern plateau exhibits a transition fro 
steppe to alpine climate. Istanbul has a 
mean annual temperature of 57° (ma: 
mum 99°, minimum 17°) and average 
yearly rainfall of 28.3 inches. Rain f 
approximately one day out of three, 
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was gradually emerging a sharp division 
between the Soviet hegemony in eastern — 
and part of central Europe, and the west- 
ern European nations who had the sup: 
port of Britain and the U. S. ti ee ea 

The recorded history of Russia begins 
with the perhaps legendary figure of the ~ 
Viking Rurik, who according to tradition © 
came to Russia in a.pD. 862 and founded the © 
first Russian dynasty in Novgorod. The — 
various tribes were united by the spread — 
of Christianity in the 10th and 1lith cen- — 
turies; Vladimir “the Saint” was converted — 
in 988. During the 11th century the grand © 
dukes of Kiev held such centralizing power © 
as existed. In 1240 Kiev was destroyed by — 
the Mongols, and the Russian territory was 
split into numerous smaller dukedoms, out — 
of which three large centers emerged— — 
Galicia, Moscow and Novgorod. The early — 
dukes of Moscow extended their dominions ~ 
through their office of tribute collector for 
the Mongols. 

In the late 15th century, Ivan III, the 
reigning duke, acquired the rival kingdoms — 
of Novgorod and Tver and threw off the © 
Mongol yoke. Ivan IV, the Terrible (1533- — 
84), first Muscovite duke to assume the 
title of Tsar, is considered to have founded 
the Russian State. He crushed the power 
of rival princes and boyars (great land- 
owners), but Russia remained largely me- 
dieval until the reign of Peter the Great 
(1682-1725), grandson of the first Roma- 
nov tsar, Michael (1613-45). Peter effected 
extensive reforms aimed at Westernization, 
and through his defeat of Charles XII of 
Sweden at the Battle of Poltava (1709), 
he extended Russia’s boundaries to the 
west. Catherine the Great (1762-96) con- 
tinued Peter’s Westernization program and 
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_ the Crimea and part of Poland. During © 


the reign of Alexander I (1801-25), Na- 


- poleon’s attempt to subdue Russia was 
defeated ~(1812-13), and new territory was 


- gained, including Finland (1809) and Bes- 
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abolished in 1861, but heavy restrictions 
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arabia (1812). Alexander was the origi- 
ator of the Holy Alliance which crushed 
for a time Europe’s rising liberal move- 
ment. Between the Napoleonic Wars and 
World War I, a few reforms were intro- 
duced, but the autocratic power of the 
tsars remained unchanged. 
_ During the reign of Alexander II (1855— 
81), Russia’s borders were pushed to the 
Pacific and into central Asia. Serfdom was 


were imposed on the emancipated class. 
Revolutionary strikes following Russia’s 
defeat in the war with Japan forced Nich- 
Olas II (1894-1917) to grant a representa- 
tive national body (Duma), elected by 
_ narrowly limited suffrage. It met for the 

first time in 1906. Nicholas continued in 

his reactionary course, however, and the 
- overwhelmingly liberal Duma had little or 
no influence in the government. 

World War I demonstrated the corrupt- 
ness and inefficiency of the Tsarist regime, 
although the call of patriotism held the 
poorly equipped army together for a time. 
Disorders broke out in Petrograd (now 
Leningrad) in March, 1917, and, following 
the winning over of the Petrograd garri- 
son, the revolution was in full swing. 
Nicholas was forced to abdicate under 
pressure from the Duma and was later 
killed by the revolutionists. A provisional 
government was formed, composed of both 
conservative and radical elements. This 
government, under the successive premier- 
ships of Prince Lvov and Alexander Keren- 
sky, a Menshevik or moderate socialist, 
soon lost ground to the radical or Bolshe- 
vik wing of the Socialist Democratic Labor 
Party. Finally, on Novy. 7, 1917, came the 
Second Revolution, engineered by Nikolai 
Lenin and Leon Trotsky and their small 
but well-disciplined Bolshevik following in 
the Petrograd Soviet. The government was 
turned over the next day to the Congress 
of Soviets (councils of soldiers, peasants 
and workers), which vested the govern- 
ment in a Council of People’s Commissars 
with Lenin as premier and Trotsky as for- 
eign minister. The humiliating Treaty: of 
Brest-Litovsk (March 8, 1918) concluded 
the war with Germany, but civil war and 
intervention by foreign powers prevented 
the new Communist government from 
gaining control of all Russia until 1920. A 
brief war with Poland in 1920 resulted in 
Russian defeat and withdrawal. 

On July 6, 1923, the vast territory under 
Soviet rule—previously an inchoate mass 
whose constituent parts were changing 
constantly—hbecame the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, formed by the union 
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between the group led by Joseph Stalin, 
general secretary of the party, and the op- ¥ 
position, led by Trotsky, which favored not _ 
only swifter socialization at home but fo-- 
mentation of revolution abroad. In 1927, 
Trotsky and other opposition leaders were 
expelled from the party and exiled. The 
first Five-Year Plan (1928-32) called for 
gradual, progressive increase in industrial 
and agricultural production. Its collectivi- 
zation program was opposed by the Kulaks, 
or wealthier peasants, who were vigorously 
suppressed. Purges carried out in 1936-38 
removed a number of prominent leaders of 
the Revolution as well as high-ranking 
army Officers. 


Soviet foreign policy—first featured by 
friendship with Germany and antagonism 
toward England and France and then, after 
Hitler’s rise to power in 1933, by participa- 
tion in the League of Nations and an anti- 
Fascist program—took another abrupt turn 
on Aug. 24, 1939, with the signing of a So- 
viet-German nonaggression pact. Territory 
seized from Poland (Sept., 1939) became 
part of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
S.S.R.’s; that secured from Finland at the 
conclusion of the Finnish war of 1939-40, 
part of the Karelian S.S.R. set up March 
31, 1940; that secured from Rumania 
(Bessarabia and northern Bukovina), part 
of the Moldavian S.S.R. set up Aug. 2, 
1940; and finally the formerly independent 
states of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
occupied in June, 1940, were absorbed into 
the U.S.S.R. as the 14th, 15th and 16th 
Soviet Republics. 


Immediately following the German at- 
tack (June 22, 1941), all necessary powers 
for the defense of the state were vested in 
the State Defense Council headed by 
Stalin, who had taken over the post of 
premier on May 6. The Germans quickly 
seized about 500,000 square miles of So- 
viet territory, occupying about 10 percent 
of the Union itself, but the Soviet forces 
resisted stubbornly, aided by increasing 
amounts of matériel from the U. S. and | 
Britain. The great Soviet counteroffensive 
in the Stalingrad area (Nev., 1942-Feb., 
1943) marked the turning point. Soviet 
troops gradually pushed the Nazis back 
and unleashed their final great offensive 
on Jan. 12, 1945. The nonaggression pact 
with Japan (1941) was denounced in April, 
1945, and, following the declaration of war 
on Japan (Aug, 8, 1945), Soviet Far Eastern 


forces quickly occupied Manchuria, Kara- 
futo and the Kuriles. 


After the end of the war, the fourth 
Five-Year Plan was launched in Sept., 1945, 


with emphasis on the expansion of heavy 
industry. 
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with one representative for each 300,00 
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LCS ee i - Reigned 
Ivan III the Great 


PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 
Prince Georgi Lvov 


(premier) 1861 1917-1917 
Alexander Kerensky 
(premier) 1881 1917-1917 


U. S. 5S. R. 


Nikolai Lenin (premier) 
Joseph Stalin (premier)? 


1Grand Dukes of Muscovy. 

°First tsar of Russia; had himself crowned as 
such in 1547. 

3Also known as Pseudo-Demetrius. His origin is 
obscure. He claimed to be the youngest son of Ivan 
IV, Demetrius, who had been murdered in 1591. 
Demetrius I conquered Moscow in 1605 but was 
killed in 1606. From 1607-12, two other men, posing 
as Demetrius, attempted to capture Moscow but 
failed. 

4puring this period, the throne remained empty. 


5First of the Romanov line, which lasted until 
the Russian Revolution. Michael was the grand- 
nephew of Ivan IV. 

6Ruled jointly until 1689, at which time Ivan V 


was deposed. 

7Ag General Secretary of the Communist Party, 
Stalin was actual head of the Soviet Union from 
1924-41. In 1941, he became premier. 
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GOVERNMENT. Under the constitution of 
1936, the Soviet Union is “a Socialist State 
of Workers and Peasants” whose highest 
organ is the Supreme Council of the Un- 
ion, which exercises legislative authority. 
It consists of two co-equal Houses—the 
Council of Nationalities, in which each 
constituent republic has 25 representatives, 
each autonomous republic 11, each auton- 
omous oblast five, and each national 


1870 1917-1924 
1879 1924- 


tive orders on the basis of laws in opera- 
tion and supervises their execution. The 
administrative machinery is necessarily 
vast and complicated, since it is responsi- 
ble not only for the ordinary administra- 
tive functions of government, but also for 


1440 1462-1505 of population (total membership 647). All — 
Basil UD 1479 1505-1533 representatives are elected for four-year 
ur-year — 
is Ivan IV the Terrible? 1530 1533-1584 terms; the last election was held on Feb. “1 
peer I 1557 1584-1598 10, 1946. Elections amount to a blanket — 
at Ai ©€.1551 1598-1605 endorsement (or rejection) of a single list — 
2 eo oo ; 1589 1605-1605 of candidates already nominated by the 
emetrius I 2 1605-1606 Communist Party, youth organizations, col- I 
eos ao = ? 1606-1610 lective farms and trade unions. The only ~ 
oubles 1610-1613 election in the Western sense of the word — 
Michael Romanovy® 1596 1613-1645 takes place in the selection of the nominees _ 
Theodore XI oe ame crmeeaierrm 
e enfranchised. 
Ivan Ve 1666 1682-1689 Y 
Peter I th ; = The Presidium of the Supreme Council — 
eter e Great' 1672 1682-1725 
Gaines: I 1684 1725-1727 acts as a directive body between the ses- — 
Peter II 1715 1727-1730 sions of the Supreme Council. It has a 
i: chairman (sometimes referred to as the © 
na 1693 1730-1740 ; 
Ivan vI 1740 1740-1741 Soviet president), 16 vice chairmen (one — 
for each constituent republic), a secretary — 
Elizabeth 1709 1741-1762 nq 24 memb 7 
ers, all elected by the Su- — 
Peter III 1728 1762-1762 preme Council 5 
Catherine II the Great 1729 1762-1796 5 , 
Paul I 1754 1796-1801 The highest executive and administrative — 
iMlexander 1 1777 1801-1825 power is exercised by the Council of Min-— } 
Nicholas I 1796 1825-1855 isters (formerly People’s Commissars) ap- — 
imlexander it 1818 1855-1881 pointed by the Supreme Council and 
Alexander II 1845 1881-1894 headed by a chairman (premier) and eight 
Nicholas II 1868 1894-1917 vice chairmen. It issues decrees and execu- 


the operation of state-owned enterprises. 


The 16 constituent republics of the Un- 
ion are as follows: 
Federated Socialist Republic (capital: 
Moscow) covering about 80 percent of the 
total area; the Ukrainian S.S.R. (Kiev); 
Byelorussian S.S.R. (Minsk); Armenian 
S.S.R. (Erivan); Azerbaijan S.S.R. (Baku) ; 
Georgian S.S.R. (Tiflis); Turkmen S.S.R. 
(Ashkhabad); Uzbek S.S.R. (Tashkent) ; 
Tadzhik S.S.R. (Stalinabad); Kazakh SS. 
R. (Alma Ata); Kirghiz S.S.R. (Frunze) ; 
Kearelo-Finnish §$.S.R. (Petrozavodsk) ; Mol- 
davian S.S.R. (Kishinev); Lithuanian 6. 
S.R. (Vilnius); Estonian S.S.R. (Tallinn) 
and Latvian S.S.R. (Riga). 


Postwar territorial acquisitions include 
the Carpatho-Ukraine (12,617 sq. mi.) cb- 
tained from Czechoslovakia June 29, 1945, 
incorporated into the Ukrainian S.S.R. as 
Zakarpatskaya Oblast; the Republic of 
Tannu Tuya in central Asia (64,000 sq. 
mi.) incorporated early in 1945 into the 
R.SFS.R. as the Tuvinian Autonomous 
Oblast; Karafuto or southern Sakhalin 
(13,935 sq. mi.) and the Kurile Islands 
(3,944 sq. mi.), occupied by Soviet troops 
in Aug., 1945, and incorporated into the 
Khabarovsk Krai of the RS.F.S.R.; the 
northern part of eastern Prussia (about 
7,000 sq. mi.), placed under de facto So- 
viet administration at the Potsdam Con- 


the Russian Soviet | 


[UNIST PARTY. The only political 
ermitted to exist in the Soviet Un- 
he All-Union Communist Party, 
V 1 now has more than 6,000,000 mem- 
ers. Its organization parallels the entire 
governmental and economic structure of 
she country and guides all important ac- 
on through instructions from the central 
rgani Oo Party members who occupy most 
of the important political and economic 
fe s. Its highest organ is the All-Un- 
ty Congress, which meets irregu- 
he Congress elects a Central Com- 
(71 members, 68 alternates), which 
turn elects (1) an executive body (Polit- 
} ) with ten members and four alter- 
ates, (2) an organizational bureau (Org- 
ro), Which manages the Party, (3) a 
cretariat headed by a general secretary 
Stalin), and (4) a Committee of Party 
ontrol with 31 members. 


_ The members of the all-powerful Polit- 
buro are Stalin, V.M. Molotov, A.A. An- 
reyev, K.E. Voroshilovy, A.A. Zhdanov, 
.M. Kaganovich, A.I. Mikoyan, N.S. Khru- 
shchev, L.P. Beria, G.M. Malenkoy; (alter- 
nates), N.A. Voznesensky, N.A. Bulganin, 
A.N, Kosygin and N.M. Shvernik, 


DEFENSE, The land, air and sea forces of 
the Union are under the unified control of 
the Armed Forces Ministry headed by Gen- 
eral Nikolai Bulganin. The army, the navy, 
the air force and the supply services have 
Separate staffs and commanders operating 
under his general supervision. Military 
service is compulsory; the initial training 
_ period varies from 2 to 5 years. The armed 
forces, which were estimated to have 
reached a peak of more than 15,000,000 in 
_ mid-1945, numbered about 5,000,000 in 1947, 
The strength of the army, including MVD 
and NKVD troops (secret police organiza- 
_ tions with paramilitary formations) was 
estimated at from 3,500,000 to 4,100,000 in 
more than 200 divisions. The air force had 
_ from 600,000 to 700,000 men and about 
25,000 planes, and the navy from 300,000 
to 400,000, adding up to a tonnage of 
about 445,000. Almost a million troops were 
stationed outside Soviet borders, and at 
least 700,000 were estimated to be located 
in the Soviet Far East. 


Information about the Red fleet is as 
vague as that about the army and air force, 
In 1947 it was believed to include four 
battleships (including ex-H.MS, Royal 
Sovereign), 10 cruisers (including ex-U.S.S. 
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in progress, 

On its face, about 18 percent of the 
1947-48 budget was allotted for military 
expenditures, but expenditures linked to 
the armed forces in other parts of the 
budget, including police allotments and 
industrial commitments under the Five- 
Year Plan, greatly increased this per- 
centage. 


EDUCATION. The school system through- 
out the country is based upon uniform text 
books and the same syllabus, although a 
number of hours are allowed for native 
language, literature and history in the 
non-Russian schools. All schools are state 
controlled, and compulsory education be- 
gins at the age of seven. Coeducation is 
being abolished and separate schools es- 
tablished for boys and girls. The boys’ cur- 
riculum stresses military training; the 
girls’, housework. Enrollment in primary 
and secondary schools in 1945 was 32,000,- 
000. Under the Defense Ministry are the 
newly established Suvorov military schools 
for the training of future officers. In the 
academic year 1945-46, 772 colleges and in- 
stitutions of higher learning were func- 
tioning, with a student body of 560,000. 


Literacy was estimated at 81 percent in 
1940. 


AGRICULTURE. Formerly an agricultural 
country, the Soviet Union has grown in 
the last 25 years into an industrial-agri- 
cultural power, with agriculture making 
great advances at the same time. The total 
area under cultivation was 259,500,000 


acres in 1913, 291,600,000 acres in 1929, and 
388,000,000 acres in 1941, 


PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS 
1913, 1929, 1939 


(in millions of tons) 


Crop 1913 1929 1939 
Wheat 26.2 18.8 45.1* 
Raw cotton ing 8 97 
Flax 27 At AY f 
Sugar beets 10.9 6.2 23.2 
Potatoes 23.3 45.6 65.6t 

*1938. +Average for five preceding years. $1937. 

ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
(millions of head) 

Animal 1916 1933 1938 
Horses 35.8 16.6 17.5 
Cattle 60.6 38.4 85.9 
Sheep and goats 121.2 50.2 102.5 
Pigs 20.9 12.1 30.6 


gram under the fourth Five-Year Plan was iY 


- Under the current Five-Year Plan, it is 
contemplated that by 1950 the grain har- 
vest will be 127,500,000 tons (a 7% increase 
over the prewar average), sugar beets 26,- 
000,000 (22% increase), raw cotton 8,100,- 
000 (25% increase) and flax 800,000 tons 
(39% increase). 


INDUSTRY. Almost all industry in the So- 
viet Union is carried on by organizations 
owned or controlled by the state. About 
80 percent of the total state industries is 
controlled by 291 large trusts. The indus- 
trialization of the country has been one 
of the major objectives of its leaders dur- 
ing the past 25 years. The completion of 
the first two Five-Year Plans (1928-32, 
1933-37) and of most of the third (1937— 
42) saw a great increase in the volume and 
versatility of Soviet industry. The follow- 
ing table reveals the growth of some of the 
principal industries, expressed in the value 
of annual production based on prices pre- 
vailing in 1926-27: 


VALUE OF ANNUAL PRODUCTION 
OF SOME PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 


(in millions of roubles) 


Industry 1913 1933 1938 
Electric light 

and power 45 855 2,262 
Coal 801 839 1,518 
Ferrous metallurgy 755 1,616 4,023 
Metal working 

industries 1,446 11,283 33,613 
Chemical 457 2,301 6,809 
Textile 3,519 6,049 11,255 


On Jan. 1, 1936, there were 574,064 in- 
dustrial enterprises, and the value of the 
output of industry in 1938 was $9,160,992,- 
300. Production figures (1939) included 
549,300,000 pairs of shoes, 49,482,798 tons 
of metal, and 4,230,973,843 yards of textiles. 


The large-scale evacuation of plants to 
the East and the construction of new 
plants there during World War II, coupled 
with the eastward orientation of industry 
prior to the war, has shifted the balance 
to newly developed regions in Central Asia 
and Siberia from the Moscow-Leningrad 
area and the Ukraine. The new regions are 
now the center of Soviet industrial power, 
accounting for almost all magnesium and 
aluminum production, and more than 60 
percent of the pig iron and steel produc- 
tion. The production of consumers’ goods 
continues to be subordinate to the produc- 
tion of heavy capital equipment. 

Under the current Five-Year Plan the 
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percent increase in engineerin production 
and equipment and for an increase of 3.7_ 
times in the metallurgical industries. Ever 
if the 1950 steel target is reached, howev 
Soviet production would be only on a 1 
equaling that of the U. S. in 1913. T 
value of capital investments in the pe 
1946-50 is fixed at 157,500,000,000 ro’ 


FOREIGN TRADE. Soviet foreign trad 
a state monopoly, and foreign goods a: 
purchased in accordance with an over- 
plan conducted under the supervision | 
the Foreign Trade Ministry. Connected 
with the Ministry are a number of expor 
import and transport combines. ; 
The U.S.S.R. share in world exporti 
(1938) was 1.1 percent; imports, 1.2 per- 
cent. No later statistics are available. Ex- 
ports (1938) totaled $115,000,000, of which > 
28.2 percent went to the United Kingdom, ~ 
8.8 percent to Belgium, 7.3 percent to the © 
U. S., 7.0 percent to the Netherlands and * 
6.6 percent to Germany. Imports totaled — 
$122,780,000, of which 28.5 percent came — 
from the U. S., 16.9 percent from Deg 
United Kingdom, 7.2 percent from the ~ 
Netherlands, 4.8 percent from China and ~ 
4.7 percent from Germany. Principal ex- — 
ports were grain, 21.9 percent; lumber and : 
timber, 16.8 percent; furs, 9.9 percent; pe- i@ 
troleum and products, 17.9 percent; and 
cotton goods and threads, 4.5 percent. Im~- Mf 
ports included machines and industrial 
equipment, 26.8 percent; iron and steel, — 
10.3 percent; wool, 5.3 percent; electrical 
machines and parts, 4.2 percent; and live 
animals, 3.7 percent. From June 22, 1941, 
until 1945, large supplies were received 
from Britain and Canada, and from Oct. J, 
1941, until after V-J Day, a total of $11,- 
141,470,000 in lend-lease assistance from | 
the U. S. ; 
COMMUNICATIONS. The Soviet merchant — 
fleet aggregated about 937,000 gross tons 
in 1946, exclusive of about 400,000 dead- 
weight tons received as the Soviet share of 
the German merchant marine. Merchant 
ship construction has been subordinated 
to naval construction under the fourth 
Five-Year Plan. The principal ports in- 
clude Leningrad on the Gulf of Finland, 
Murmansk and Archangel on the Arctic 
Ocean and White Sea, respectively; Viadi- 
vostok on the Sea of Japan; and the Black 
Sea ports of Odessa, Sevastopol, Novoros- 
sisk and Batum. River and canal transport 
is extremely important. In 1938 there were 
64,803 miles of navigable rivers and 1,751 
miles of canals. 
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- Railway mileage (1945) totaled 66,000, 
of which about 30 percent was double- 
tracked. Freight traffic reached 569,117,- 
490 tons and 1,777,800,000 passengers car- 
ried in 1938. Highway mileage (1938) to- 
taled 831,330, of which 29,808 were paved 


and 24,506 improved gravel roads. Under 
- the current Five-Year Plan, war-devastated 


¥ 


_ railway lines are being rebuilt and another 
4,510 miles are to be constructed, including 
8,310 miles in Siberia. 


‘ 
. Air traffic is assuming great importance, 
especially in the central Asiatic portion of 


the U.S.S.R. Prior to World War II, the 
network of air routes covered 69,845 miles. 
In 1945, operations of the Civil Air Fleet 
tripled those for 1940. Moscow is connected 
with the capitals of all the Union repub- 
lics by daily air service, and there are 
regular services to the Far East and 
Europe. No foreign air routes have been 
allowed to enter ‘the U.S.S.R. 


FINANCE. National expenditures for 1946 
were estimated at 319,269,000,000 roubles, 


and revenue at 335,000,000,000 roubles. 
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The Soviet budget includes charges for the 
financing of industry, transportation, agri- 
culture and commerce—items which ordi- 
narily are handled through private chan- 
nels in other countries. The internal debt 
in 1939 amounted to $2,667,369,471. 


MINERALS. The U.S.S.R. is probably the 
richest country in the world in mineral 
Tesources, containing deposits of almost 
every known mineral. It ranks fourth in 
coal production, first in chromite, second 
in iron ore, third in petroleum, first in 
platinum, and retains high rank in the 
production of numerous others. The rich- 
est mineral region is that of the Ural 
Mountains, which lacks only good coking 
coal. Total coal production in 1945 was 
estimated at 160,000,000 tons. Other pro- 
duction figures included aluminum (1945) 
95,100 short tons, copper (1942) 176,000 
tons, gold (1940) 4,250,000 oz., lead ( 1943) 
139,000 tons, platinum (1939) 100,000 oz., 
silver (1938) 8,040,000 oz., tin (1938) 14,- 
330 tons, zinc (1938) 77,161 tons. Petroleum 
production (1945) was 149,000,000 barrels 
and was estimated at 457,060 barrels daily 
in 1946, including eastern Poland and Sak- 
halin. Under the current Five-Year Plan 
annual coal production is to be raised to 
250,000,000 tons by 1950, oil production to 
234,000,000 barrels. Production increases in 
other minerals are also planned. 


FORESTS, With a forested area of about 
1,582,000,000 acres, the U.S.S.R. possesses a 
large proportion of the world’s timber Te- 
serves. Most of the forested area is in 
Siberia, but there are also valuable stands 
in the Caucasus. 


FISHERIES AND FURS. The numerous 
rivers, lakes and Surrounding seas (except 
the Black Sea) are rich in fish; the catch 
averages more than 1,000,000 tons. The ac- 
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Karafuto and the Kuriles will double 1 

output of the Far Eastern fish industr 
Trapping is an important secondary in=- — 
dustry, especially in eastern Siberia. aE 
TOPOGRAPHY. The U.S.S.R. is the largest — 
unbroken political unit in the world, oc- — 
cupying more than one-seventh of the land 
surface of the globe. The greater part of its 
territory is a vast plain stretching from 
eastern Europe to the Pacific Ocean. This 
plain, relieved only occasionally by low 
mountain ranges (notably the Urals), con- 
sists of three zones running east and west: 
(1) the frozen marshy tundra of the Arc- 
tic; (2) the more temperate forest belt; 
and (3) the steppes or prairies to the 
south, which in southern Soviet Asia be- 
came sandy deserts. The topography is 
more varied in the South, particularly in 
the Caucasus between the Caspian and 
Black Seas, and in the Tien-Pamir moun- 
tain system bordering Afghanistan, Sin- 
kiang and Mongolia. Mountains (Stanovoi 
and Kolyma) and great rivers (Amur, 
Yenisei, Lena) also break up the sweep of 
the plain in Siberia. 

CLIMATE. The climate necessarily is 
varied, but for the most part is continen- 
tal. In general the climate of the northern 
and central regions is characterized by 
long, cold winters and by summers which 
are shorter and cooler than those in the 
northern part of the United States. Siberia 
has the coldest winters in the world; the 
January average at Verkhoyansk is —59°, 
In the southern regions the climate varies 
between temperate and subtropical. The 
Uzbek, Turkmen and Kazakh S.S.R.’s are 
largely desert and semi-desert areas. In the 
central belt rainfall is fairly uniform, ay- 
eraging about 15 inches east of the Urals 
and 20 inches to the west. In the tundra 
to the north it drops to about 8 inches and 
to 4 inches in the southern regions, 

Average daily low temperature at Moscow 
is about 5° (high, 14°) in January, the 
coldest month; average daily high is 71° 
during July, the warmest month. 
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Uruguay (Republic) 
(Republica Oriental del Uruguay) 


Area: 72,172 square miles. 


Population (est. 1944): 2.235,0 
86%; mestizo, 12%; Indian, 2%). ne 
Density per square mile: 30.9, 
President: Luis Batlle Berres. 
Principal cities (est. 1945): Montevid 747,- 
865 (capital); Paysandu, 50,000 (meat Packing) ; 
), 


Salto, 48,000 (cattle raisin ); Mi 
32,000 (farming center). : pee et: 


Monetary unit: Peso. 
Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


(white, 


a, has many distinctions. It is 
‘ allest and most densely populated 
of the sovereign South American nations. 
It has one of the highest proportions of 
white population and one of the lowest 
illiteracy rates in all Latin America. Despite 
constant pressure from Argentina, and 
some concessions to that powerful neigh- 
bor, Uruguay has managed to remain one 
of the most democratic and progressive of 
Latin American states. 


Juan Diaz de Solis, a Spaniard, discov- 
ered Uruguay in 1516, but the Portuguese 
were first to settle it when they founded 
Colonia in 1680. After a long struggle, Spain 
wrested the country from Portugal in 1778. 
Uruguay revolted against Spain in 1811, 
only to be conquered in 1816-20 by the 
Portuguese from Brazil. Independence was 
re-asserted with Argentine help in 1825, 
and the republic was set up in 1830. There 
followed a long period of factional strife 
between two groups still in existence at 
the present time—the Blancos and the 
Colorados—which dealt in plot and in- 
trigue and bred only financial ruin and 
political folly. President José Batlle y Or- 
défiez launched a series of social reforms 
in 1911-15 which started Uruguay on its 
modern career of democracy, although Ga- 
briel Terra, elected president in 1931, 
grabbed dictatorial power and modified the 
constitution to permit his re-election. 


Terra was succeeded in 1938 by Alfredo 
Baldomir and, in 1943, by Juan José de 
Amézaga, both of whom worked closely 
with the U. S. on global and hemispheric 
policy. In 1946, Tomas Berreta was elected 
president; he took office March 1, 1947 for 
a four-year term and was replaced after 
his death on Aug. 1, 1947, by Luis Batlle 
Berres. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1936 constitution, Uruguay elects every 
four years a president, a vice president, a 
cabinet and a two-house congress—a 99- 
member Chamber of Deputies and a 30- 
member Senate. The cabinet and congress 
are chosen by proportional representation. 
All literate citizens may vote, including 
women, who may also sit in congress. 
Service in the army (1940 strength: 8,- 
093) is voluntary, but national guard serv- 
ice is compulsory in wartime. There is a 
police force of about 5,500, and an air force 
that had 463 men and 45 planes in 1939. 
The navy had a 1,150-ton sloop, a survey~ 
ing vessel and several smaller craft on Jan. 
1, 1947. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Uruguay’s illiteracy rate is ©35 percent; 
primary education is compulsory, and all 
education is free. There were in 1943 a 
total of 191,191 pupils enrolled in 1,592 
public schools, and 20,000 in the university 
at Montevideo. Uruguay’s high percentage 
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of white population includes many foreig: 


born, mostly Italian and Spanish, but some . 
Brazilian, Argentine and French. © ay 
Cattle, sheep, meat and wool dominate | 


the Uruguayan economy. With nearly 80 
percent of its grassy land devoted to graz- 
ing, there were in 1944 a total of 19,001,- 


310 sheep. The 1945-46 wool clip was 87,500 — 


short tons. With only about 5 percent of 
land cultivated, a third of this grows 
wheat, the chief crop (1944-45: 
short tons). Other crops are corn, flax for 
linseed, oats, potatoes, beans, fruits, to- 
bacco, alfalfa and grapes. From its grapes, 


Uruguay makes 70,000,000 liters of wine a 


year. 

Uruguay slaughters more than a million 
head of cattle and sheep a year, and meat 
processing is the largest manufacturing 


industry. There are many modern plants ~ 


for chilling or freezing meat, and plants 
for preparation of liquid extract of beef. 


During World War II Uruguay doubled 
its foreign trade, and most of the increase 
went to the U. S. Exports in 1946 were 
$150,822,000 (1945: $122,012,000) and im- 
ports $147,419,000 (1945: $114,759,000). 

In value, wool is the leading export, 
about 45 percent of the total, followed by 
canned meat, frozen beef and hides. Chief 
imports are oil, gasoline, sugar, iron and 
steel. The U. S. accounted for 43 percent 
of Uruguay’s total foreign commerce in 
1946. Uruguay also trades extensively with 
Britain, Brazil and Argentina. 


Steamers of 14-foot draft can travel half- 
way up the Uruguay River border, and 
smaller craft can go nearly the length of 
that border. The Rio Negro is navigable 
only in its lower course. Railway mileage 
in 1945 totaled 1,800, of which 90 percent 
was British-owned. Highway mileage was 
8,514. 

The 1944 budget put revenue at 136,894,- 
503 pesos, and expenses at 136,900,000 
pesos; deficit financing continued for the 
sixth straight year. The public debt on 
June 30, 1947, was 692,100,000 pesos. U. S. 
investments in 1942 were $10,918,000; Brit- 
ish investments on Dec. 31, 1946, £43,661,- 
918. 

Minerals are of slight importance. In 

the north, some gold is mined and there 
are small deposits of silver, lead, copper, 
tale and lignite. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Uruguay, 
a low rolling plain in the south and a low 
plateau in the north, has a 120-mile At- 
jantic shore line, a 235-mile frontage on 
the Rio de la Plata, and 270 miles on the 
Uruguay River, its western boundary. The 
climate is good. Average summer tempera- 
ture in January and February is 71°, and 
average winter temperature in July is 50°. 
Frost is almost unknown. Average rainfall 
is 35 inches, heaviest in the autumn. 
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Vatican City State 
(Stato Citta Vaticana) 


Area: 108.7 acres. : 

Population (est. 1941): 970 (Italian, 85%; 
Swiss and others, 15%). 

Ruler: The Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII. 

Monetary unit: Lira. 

Languages: Latin, Italian. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


The Vatican City State, sovereign and 
independent, is situated on the Vatican 
hill on the right bank of the Tiber in 
northwest Rome. The area has been inti- 
mately associated with the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church since the time of 
the martyrdom of St. Peter. From it the 
Pope exercised temporal sway for many 
centuries over a large part of central Italy; 
in 1859 the Papal States comprised an 
area Of some 17,000 square miles. During 
the struggle for Italian unification (1860— 
70), most of this area became part of the 
Kingdom of Italy. 


By an Italian law of May 18, 1871, the 
temporal power of the Pope was abrogated, 
and the territory of the Papacy was con- 
fined to the Vatican and Lateran palaces 
and the Villa of Castel Gandolfo. The 
Popes consistently refused to recognize 
this arrangement, and by the Lateran 
Treaty of Feb. 11, 1929, between the Vati- 
can and the Kingdom of Italy, the exclu- 
sive dominion and sovereign jurisdiction 
of the Holy See over the city of the Vati- 
can was again recognized, thus restoring 
the Pope’s temporal authority over the 
area. Accompanying the treaty were con- 
ventions regulating the position of the 
Catholic Church in Italy and providing for 
reimbursement to the Vatican in final set- 
tlement of the claims of the Holy See 
against Italy for the loss of temporal power 
in 1870-71. 

The Supreme Pontiff is Pius XII (Eu- 
genio Pacelli), born at Rome, March 2, 
1876, proclaimed cardinal in 1929, and 
elected the 262nd Pope on March 2, 1939, 


The Pope has full legal, executive and 
judicial powers. Executive power over the 
area is in the hands of a governor ap- 
pointed by the Pope and exclusively re- 
sponsible to him. 


The College of Cardinals is the Pope’s 
chief advisory body, and upon his death 
the cardinals elect his successor for life, 
The cardinals themselves are created for 
life by the Pope. When complete, the Col- 
lege consists of 70 members: 6 Cardinal- 
Bishops, 50 Cardinal-Priests, and 14 Cardi- 
nal-Deacons. 

The central administration of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church throughout the 
world is carried on in the Vatican by 12 
congregations, 3 tribunals and 5 offices. 


In its diplomatic relations with foreign 
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countries, the Vatican is represented by _ 
the Papal Secretary of State. In 1946 th 
Vatican maintained diplomatic relation: 
with 36 states through its papal-nuncios 
(ambassadors) and inter-nuncios (minis- 
ters). Apostolic Delegates, representatives 
without accredited rank, are maintained 
in a number of other countries. 


The Vatican has its own railway station, 
postal facilities, coinage, newspaper, radio 
and television system. In addition to the 
Vatican itself, which includes St. Peter’s 
Square, extraterritorial rights are enjoyed 
by 13 buildings in the city of Rome out- 
side the Vatican City. 
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Venezuela (Republic) 
(Estados Unidos de Venezuela) 


Area: 352,143 square miles. 

Population (est. 1946): 4,289,000 (mestizo, 
65%; white, 20%; Negro, 8%; Indian, 7%). 

Density per square mile: 12.2. 

President: Rémulo Betancour+. 


Principal cities (census 1941): Caracas, 269,= 
030 (capital); Maracaibo, 112,519 (oil); Va- 
lencia, 53,938 (farming center); Barquisimeto, 
54,176 (coffee, sugar, mining). 

Monetary unit: Bolivar. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Venezuela, a third larger than 
Texas, has a stormy political past and the 
distinction of being the world’s second 
greatest producer of oil, outranked only 
by the U. S. In South America it is the 
sixth country in size, the only independent 
country lying entirely north of the equa- 
tor, the second most illiterate country, and 
the birthplace of Simén Bolivar, who led 
the liberation of much of the continent 
from Spain. 


Columbus discovered Venezuela on his 
third voyage in 1498. A subsequent Span- 
ish explorer, for reasons of his own, gave 
the country its name, meaning “Little 
Venice.” There were no important settle- 
ments until Caracas was founded in 1567. 
With Bolivar taking part, Venezuela was 
one of the first South American colonies 
to revolt against Spain in 1810, but it was 
not until 1821 that independence was won. 
Federated at first with Colombia and Ecua- 
dor, the country set up a republic in 1830, 
and then sank for many decades into a 
condition of revolt, dictatorship and cor- 
ruption climaxed by the ironhand regime 
of Antonio Guzman Blanco from 1870 to 
1889. The U. S. intervened in 1895 to force 
an arbitration between Great Britain and 
Venezuela it¥ a dispute over the boundary 
with British Guiana. From 1908 to 1935, 
when he died, General Juan Vicente G6- 
mez ruled tyrannically over the nation, 
picking various satellites to alternate with 
him in the presidential palace. He was 
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oy. t revolt, m Rarist in nature, 
the Socialist leader Dr. ROmulo Betancourt © 
emerged as provisional president, and his 
government received U. S. recognition on 
Oct. 30, 1945. Betancourt’s party, the leftist 
Accién Democratica, won 137 out of 160 
seats in an election held Oct. 27, 1946, for 
a Constituent Assembly to draft a new 
constitution. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Venezuela 
is a federal union of 20 states, a federal 
district and two territories. Congress is 
composed of a 40-member senate and an 
87-member chamber of deputies, both 
elected directly. Under the new constitu- 
tion promulgated July 5, 1947, the presi- 
dent is elected by popular vote for four 
years and may not succeed himself. 


Military service is compulsory, with a 

one- to three-year initial training period. 
The army has about 10,000 men. The navy 
has several gunboats and corvettes, and 
other minor craft. Four coast guard pa- 
trol vessels were acquired from the U. S. 
in 1944. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Illiteracy in 1943 was estimated at 70 per- 
cent, second in South America only to that 
of Bolivia. Primary education between 7 
and 14 is compulsory. School enrollment 
in 1946 exceeded 300,000 in 5,548 primary 
and 122 secondary schools. There are two 
_universities—Los Andes at Mérida, with 
700 students, and Central University at 
Caracas, with 2,800 students. 


The principal crop is coffee, grown on 
60,000 plantations on the slopes of the 
coastal mountains. Annual production av- 
erages 1,000,000 bags of 60 kilograms each. 
Exports of cacao in 1945 were 13,750 tons. 
Other important crops are sugar, tobacco, 
cotton, corn, wheat and tropical fruits. 
Stockraising, centered east of Lake Mara- 
caibo, is important. Estimates in 1945 
showed 4,000,000 cattle, 750,000 calves, 60,- 
000 sheep and lambs, and 1,400,000 goats 
and kids. Cattle hide production in 1944 
was 10,600 tons. 

There are few industries, the most im- 
portant being woodworking, cotton tex- 
tiles and tobacco products. Electric power 
is plentiful, and a law of 1943 prepared the 
way for the beginning of an oil refining 
industry. 

Oil, most of which is found on the north- 
west shore of Lake Maracaibo, is by far 
the dominant factor in the economy. It 
accounts for 95 percent of exports, gives 
the country a big foreign trade balance 
and a treasury surplus. Exports in 1945 
were valued at 1,026,000,000 bolivares and 


‘refining centers in the West Indies. About 


35 percent of other exports are U. 8. p 
chased. The U. S. supplies 85 percent 
imports, with Britain second. — 


Highways include 3,829 ‘miles! for 
weather use, and 1,600 miles of u r 
road. Railway mileage is about 6 
in unconnected short lines, ten 
and two British-owned. In 1945 V 
had 38 airports serving Pan Am rica! 
KLM. (Dutch), and two government 
owned lines. La Guaira and Puerto Cabellc 
are the chief seaports. Navigable — 
total 6,500 miles. Most of the tonnage 
along the Orinoco—navigable for 700 m: 
for river steamers of 12-foot draft— 
transshipped at Port of Spain, Trinida 


The preliminary 1947-48 pudget e 
mated expenditures at 1,199,500,000 bol -— 
vares (final 1946-47 estimate: 1,038,991,05 
polivares). The treasury surplus on Se. Se 


000 bolivares on Jan. 31, 1946. There is | 
foreign debt. Venezuela’s excellent financial 
position is largely due to its revenue from 
taxes on oil and other minerals. British 
investments on Dec. 31, 1946, were £17,894,-= 
526; American investments in 1942, $262,- 
376,000. i) 
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In addition to oil, ‘ 
mines in the region southwest of the Ori- | 
noco delta. Output in 1945 was 58,000 d 
oz. Of minor importance are bauxite, coal, 
copper, iron, tin, asbestos and asphalt. 
Diamond production in 1944 was 59,000 
carats. 

Much of the country is covered by forests 
still barely exploited, particularly south 
of the Orinoco. One of the oldest indus- 
tries is the pearl fisheries off Margarita, 
Coche and Cubagua islands. He 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, An unusual 
setting of mountain systems breaks Vene- 
zuela into four distinct areas: (1) the 
Maracaibo lowlands; (2) the mountainous 
region in the north and northwest; (3) 
the Orinoco basin with the llanos (vast 
grass-covered plains) on its northern bor- 
der and great forest areas in the south and 
southeast; (4) the Guiana highland, south 
of the Orinoco, accounting for nearly half 
the national territory. About 80 percent of 
Venezuela is drained by the Orinoco and 
its 400 tributaries. The coast line, 1,876 
miles long, is indented in the northwest by 
the Gulf of Maracaibo. A natrow channel 
joins the gulf to Lake Maracaibo, which is 
nearly the size of Lake Ontario. 


ear’ ye Late wh ie tebe bal e OPrTer 
he climate is tropical and unhealthful | 
except where modified by altitude; it ap- 
proaches the mild temperate in the higher 
western mountains. Most rainfall occurs 
between April and October, and the rest 
of the year is dry. At La Guaira, the mean 
annual temperature is 81°, at Caracas, 70°, 
at Cumana, 83°, 
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Yugoslavia (Republic) 


(Federationa Narodna Republika 


i) Jugoslavija) 


v 

Y Area: 95,576 square miles.* 

‘: Population (est. 1941): 16,261,125* (Serbian, 
:) 46%; Croat, 28.5%; Slovene, 8.5%; German, 
¢ 3.6%; others [Magyar, Rumanian, 
Czech], 13.4%).* 

___ Density per square mile: 170.1.* 

_ | Chairman of Presidium of National Assembly: 
Ivan Ribar. 

Prime Minister: Josip Broz (Tito). 


; Principal cities (census 1931): Belgrade (Beo- 


Albanian, 


grad), 238,775 (capital); Zagreb, 185,581 
(Croat commercial center); Subotica, 100,058 
(wheat, livestock); Sarajevo, 78,173 (Bosnian 


_ manufacturing center); Skoplie, 68,334 (Serbian 
_ trading center). 
Monetary unit: Dinar. 
Languages: See Population. 
Religions: Serbian-Orthodox, 48.7%; Roman 
Catholic, 37.45%; Mohammedan, 11.2%; Protes- 
tant, 1.66%; Jewish, .49%; Greek Catholic, 
-32%; others, .18%. 
*Excluding 1947 treaty awards. 


HISTORY. Yugoslavia, twice the size of 
Pennsylvania and fronting on the Adriatic 
Sea opposite Italy, was formed in 1919 out 
of some of Europe’s oldest trouble spots in 
the Balkans. After a brief and unstable 
history of 25 years, it emerged from World 
War II as a full-fledged Russian satellite— 
and is still a trouble spot. Defeated in her 
efforts, despite Soviet support, to secure 
the Italian port of Trieste at the head of 
the Adriatic during 1946 treaty negotia- 
tions, Yugoslavia nevertheless succeeded in 
securing the cession by Italy of most of 
the Istrian peninsula under the terms of 
the peace treaty signed at Paris on Feb. 
10, 1947. 

The 1919 components of Yugoslavia were 
the old kingdoms of Serbia and Montene- 
gro, and the following: Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
formerly administered jointly by Austria 
and Hungary; Croatia-Slavonia, which had 
had limited autonomy under Hungary; and 
Slovenia and Dalmatia, formerly adminis- 
tered by Austria. 

Alexander I, son of King Peter of Serbia, 
became the first king of the new country 
on Aug. 16, 1921. His reign was a rocky one 
because the Croats, under Dr. Stephen 
Radic, unceasingly sought autonomy. 
Finally, a Croat assassinated Alexander in 
Marseille in Oct., 1934, and since his son 
Peter was a minor, a regency was set up 
under Prince Paul, the new king’s uncle. 


the Axis Pact on March 25, 1941; tl 
caused the overthrow of the governmen 
two days later. On April 6 the country was 
invaded by the Nazis and was speedily oc 
cupied. While the king and government fled 
to the Near East and later to London, 
Yugoslavia was divided into German, Ital- 
ian, Hungarian and Bulgarian occupation 
zones. Puppet regimes were established in 
Croatia and Serbia. 


Inside Yugoslavia, the Axis occupation 
was fought by two guerrilla armies—the 
Chetniks under Draja Mikhailovic, who 
supported the monarchy; and the Partisans 
under Marshal Tito (Josip Broz), who 
leaned toward Russia. These two groups 
fought not only the Germans, but also 
each other. In Noy., 1943, Tito established 
an Executive National Committee of Liber- 
ation to act as a provisional government, 
thus repudiating King Peter in exile. 


In the elections of Nov. 11, 1945, Tito’s 
forces won overwhelmingly, partly because 
the monarchist factions boycotted the bal- 
loting. Convening on Noy. 29, the new As- 
sembly abolished the monarchy and set up 
the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia. Tito was named prime minister and 
his government won British and U.S. 
recognition, 


Two events stood out in 1946: the sum- 
Mary trial and execution of Mikhailovic, 
and the shooting down of U. S. planes over 
Yugoslav territory. The latter “incident” 
was vigorously protested by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, which forced Tito to retreat from 
his adamant position. ' 


In 1947, as Yugoslavia continued its un- 
compromising support of the Moscow gov- 
ernment in foreign affairs, the center of 
world attention shifted from Venezia 
Giulia to the Yugoslay-Greek border, where 
a United Nations Commission of Inquiry 
investigated Greek charges that Tito’s 
government was fomenting border clashes 
and supporting the activities of leftist 
guerrillas in northern Greece. Inside the 
country the Government continued its 
ruthless oppression and elimination of 
Opposition factions. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The con- 
stitution of Jan. 31, 1946, is derived from 
Moscow. There is a federal assembly with 
one Tepresentative for each 50,000 electors 
in the country. There is a “house of the 
peoples” in which the six federal units— 


Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, Macedonia and Montenegro—each 
have 25 Tepresentatives, while three other 


areas have a total of 25. The presidium, a 
joint committee of both houses, carries 
on when parliament is out of session, but 
actual control of the country is in the 
hands of the Yugoslav Communist Party. 


os ‘were about 202,000 tons. Railwa: 


t ; which Be tes time had a 
strength of about 800,000, is being re- 
organized and re-equipped along Soviet 
lines. Many of its higher officers are at- 
tending Red Army military schools. Its 
- strength was unofficially estimated in 1947 
at 300,000 men, poorly equipped and in- 
cluding police forces. The air force had 
about 1,000 planes, with many Russian 
models. The navy was believed to include a 
destroyer, a submarine and two corvettes 
on Dec. 31, 1946. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education on the elementary level is com- 
pulsory and free. In 1938 there were 8,727 
elementary schools, with 1,393,422 pupils. 
In addition to many professional, indus- 
trial and agricultural schools, there were 
119 high schools with 116,655 pupils and 
22 training colleges for teachers with 3,199 
pupils. The three universities—at Bel- 
grade, Zagreb and Ljubljana—had 16,207 
students. 


Agriculture occupies about 80 percent of 
the population. The total area under cul- 
tivation in 1939 was 58.9 percent. The 
principal crops are corn, wheat, sugar 
beets, hemp, hops, opium (in Macedonia) 
and tobacco (chiefly in Macedonia and 
Herzegovina). Other important crops are 
barley, beans, potatoes, flax, clover and 
lucerne. Excellent wines are produced in 
Dalmatia and Herzegovina and along the 
Danube. The fruit industry is important, 
especially in Serbia and Bosnia. 


Manufactures are limited for the most 
part to consumers’ goods. Legislation passed 
Dec. 5, 1946, nationalized all private eco- 
nomic enterprises, public works and indus- 
tries in 42 branches of the national 
economy including mining, metallurgy, all 
industries processing natural products, food 
processing, beverages, building, transpor- 
tation, and all land, sea and air communi- 
cations, 

Yugoslavia has only limited access to 
ports on the Adriatic because of the dif- 
ficulty in crossing the coastal range with 
railways and highways. Waterways, espe- 
cially the Danube, are important. The mer- 
chant marine in 1940 numbered 169 ves- 
sels of 483,000 gross tons. Wartime losses 


in 1989 totaled 6,655, mostly state ‘owneds J 
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Highway mileage was 26,183, largely un- 
improved. Preis ; 

Exports in 1939 totaled $125,419,000, Ofna 
which 32 percent went to Germany; im-— 
ports were $108,069,000, of which 48 per- — 
cent came from Germany. Major exports — 
were lumber, wood products, live animals, 
copper ore, tobacco and foodstufis. Major 
imports were textiles, iron and steel prod-— 
ucts, coal, vehicles and machinery. Most 
of the nation’s postwar trade has been 
with the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
statistics for which are not available. 
The 1947 budget balanced with estimated — 
revenues and expenditures of 85,854,000,000 
dinars. The national debt in 1939 was 24,- : 


620,000,000 dinars. 

Yugoslavia is the Balkans’ principal — 
mineral producer. Production has been as — 
follows in recent years, in short tons: cop- — 
per (1943 smelter production) 88,000, — 
bauxite (1945) 165,000, chromite (1948) 
71,500, lead (1940 smelter production ) 36,- 
200, iron ore (1941) 550,000, coal (1939) — 
489,421. Many rushing mountain streams © 
make a high potential of hydroelectric 
power, used frequently in the development 
of mining. Hf 

Forests cover about 30 percent of the 
country, with beech, fir and oak the most 
common trees. Pads 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. About half 
of Yugoslavia is mountainous. In the 
north, the Dinaric Alps rise abruptly from 
the sea and progress eastward as a barren > 
limestone plateau called the Karst. Monte- 
negro is a jumbled mass of mountains, 
containing also some grassy slopes and 
fertile river valleys. Southern Serbia, too, 
js mountainous. In the north and north- 
east, a rich plain drained by the Danube 
is the most fertile area of the country. 

The Danube and tributaries—the Drava, 
Sava and Morava—in the northeast are 
the principal rivers. On the Adriatic, Yugo- 
slavia’s climate is mild and Mediterranean, 
put in the interior the winters are cold and 
the summers hot. January temperatures in 
Belgrade average about 30°, and summer 
temperatures are usually in the 70°s. Rain- 
fall is heaviest throughout the country 
from October to January. 
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A record of later events may be found in 1947 News Record. 


‘t. Lawrence River 
‘Southwest U.S, 
Colorado River 
‘Mississippi River 
‘Frobisher Bay 
‘Maine Coast 
Jamestown, Va. 
‘Hudson River 
Hudson Bay (Canada) 


Baffin Bay 


Lake Michigan 
Arkansas River 


Mississippi River 
Bering Strait 
Alaskan Coast 
Mackenzie River 


(Canada) 


Northwest U.S. 
Northeast Passage 
(Arctic Ocean) 


Greenland 


Northwest Passage 


North America 
Pacific Ocean 


Explored 


Crossed 


Discovered 
Explored 
Discovered 
Discovered 
Traced 


Visited 
Visited 
Visited 
Explored 
Visited by 
Cape route 
Visited 
Explored 
Explored 
Explored 
Explored 


Visited 
Rounded 
Colonized 
Colonized 


Discovered 


Discovered 


Denham and Clapperton, 
English explorers 
Livingstone, Scottish explorer 
Barth, German explorer 
Livingstone 


Burton and Speke, British explorers1858 
1877 


Stanley, British explorer 
Asia 

Alexander the Great 

Marco Polo, Italian traveler 

Odoric, Italian monk 

Conti, Italian adventurer 

Vasco da Gama, Portuguese 

navigator 

St. Francis Xavier of Spain 

Niebuhr, German explorer 

Richthofen, German scientist 

Przhevalsky, Russian explorer 

Hedin, Swedish scientist 


Europe 


Pytheas of Massilia 
Ottar, Norwegian explorer 
Norwegian noblemen 


North America 


Eric the Red, Norwegian 
navigator 

Leif Ericsson, Ni orwegian 
explorer 

Christopher Columbus, Italian 
navigator 


Coast discovered John Cabot, for British 


Discovered 
Explored 
Conquered 
Discovered 
Explored 
Discovered 
Discovered 
Discovered 
Explored 
Settled 
Explored 
Discovered 
Discovered 
Navigated 
Discovered 


Explored 
Discovered 
Sighted 
Discovered 


Explored 
Navigated 


Explored 
Navigated 


Balboa, Spanish explorer 
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1855 


327 B.C. 
c, A.D. 1272 . 


c. 1325 
c. 1440 
1498 


1549 

1762 

1868 
1870-73 
1890-1908 


c. 325 B.c, 


Cc. A.D. 870 
c. 890-900 
Cc. A.D. 985 
1000 
1492 


1497 
1513 


Ponce de Leén, Spanish explorer 1513 


Cortez, Spanish adventurer 
Cartier, French navigator 
Coronado, Spanish explorer 
Alarcon, Spanish explorer 


1519 
1534 
1540-42 
1540 


Hernando de Soto, Spanish explorer 1541 


Frobisher, English seaman 
Champlain, French explorer 
Smith, English colonist 
Hudson, English navigator 
Hudson 

Baffin, English navigator 
Nicolet, French explorer 
Marquette and Joliet, French 
explorers 

LaSalle, French explorer 
Bering, Danish explorer 
Gvosdeff, Russian sailor 
Mackenzie, Scottish-Canadian 
explorer 

Lewis and Clark 
Nordenskiold, Swedish explorer 


Peary, American explorer 
Amundsen, Norwegian explorer 


1576 
1604 
1607 
1609 
1610 
1616 
1634 
1673 


1682 
1728 
1731 
1789 


1804-06 
1879 


1892 
1906 


1822-23 


1851 
1852-55 
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i Country or place Event Explorer or discoverer Date 
South America 


7 


Continent Visited Columbus, Italian navigator 1498 
Brazil Discovered Cabral, Portuguese explorer 1500 
Peru Conquered Pizarro, Spanish adventurer 1532-33 
Amazon River Explored Orellana, Spanish explorer 1541 
Cape Horn Discovered Schouten, Dutch navigator 1615 
Oceania 
New Guinea Visited Menezes, Portuguese explorer 1526 
Australia Visited Jansz, Dutch explorer 1606 
Tasmania Visited Tasman, Dutch navigator 1642 
Australia Explored Sturt, English explorer 1828 
Australia Explored Burke and Wills, Australian 1861 
explorers 


Arctic, Antarctic and Miscellaneous 


Ocean exploration Expedition Magellan’s ships circumnavigated 
the globe 1519-22 
Spitsbergen Visited Barents, Dutch navigator 1596 
(Arctic Europe) 
Antarctic Circle Crossed Cook, English navigator 1773 
Antarctica Discovered Bellingshausen, Russian navigator 
1820-21 
Antarctica Explored Wilkes, American explorer 1840 
North Pole Discovered Peary, American explorer 1909 
South Pole Discovered Amundsen, Norwegian explorer 1911 


The Seven Wonders of the World 


Monuments and works of art which gained pre-eminence during the Alexandrian era. 


THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS (DIANA) 
A group of three pyramids, Khufu, AT EPHESUS 
Khajra and Menkaura at Giza, outside A beautiful structure, begun about 350 


modern Cairo, is often called the first .c. in honor of the Goddess who embodied 
wonder of the world; it is also the oldest the reproductive power and who was repre- 
and only surviving “wonder.” The largest sented as having many breasts. The temple, 
pyramid, built by Khufu (Cheops), had an having columns 60 feet high, is an example 
original estimated height of 482 ft. (now of Ionic architecture. It was destroyed by 
approximately 450 ft.). The exact date of invading Goths A.D. 262. 

its construction is unknown but has been 

estimated at 4700 3.c. The other two were MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSUS 


puilt possibly 100 to 150 years later. This famous monument was erected by 
Queen Artemisia in memory of her hus- 
HANGING GARDENS OF BABYLON pand, King Mausolus of Caria in Asia 


Often listed as the second wonder, these Minor, who died in 353 B.c. Some remains 
gardens were supposedly puilt by Nebu- of the structure are in the British Museum. 
chadnezzar about 600 B.c. to please his This shrine is the source of the modern 
queen, Amuhia. They are also associated word “mausoleum.” 
with the mythical Assyrian Queen, Semi- 
ramis. Archeologists surmise that the gar- COLOSSUS AT RHODES 


dens were laid out atop @ vaulted building, This bronze statue of Helios (Apollo), 
with provisions for raising water. The ter- about 105 ft. high, was the work of the 
races were said to rise from 75 to 300 ft. sculptor Chares, who reputedly labored 


i before completing it in 280 
The Walls of Babylon, also built by for 12 years ; 
Nebuchadnezzar, are sometimes referred to 8.C- It was destroyed during an earthquake 
as the second (or the seventh) wonder in 224 B.C. 


instead of the Hanging Gardens. PHAROS OF ALEXANDRIA 


ITER The seventh wonder was the Pharos 
Se eartas | ree (lighthouse) of Alexandria, built by Sos- 


1 : 
ee ot Puidids (5th century B.c.),  tratus of Cnidus during the 3rd cane 
this colossal figure in gold and ivory was p.c. on the island of Pharos off the oe 
reputedly 40 ft. high. All trace of it is of Egypt. It was destroyed by an © 
lost, except for reproductions on coins. quake in the 13th century. 
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Fujiyama (Fujisan) 
Cook 

Hood 

Aneto (Maladetta) 


> ‘Himalaya: 


Hindu Kush 
Pamirs 
Himalayas 
Kunlun 
Himalayas 
Andes 
Andes 
Andes 
Andes 
Himalayas 


Andes 
Andes 
Andes 


Andes 

Sierra Madre Oriental 
Caucasus 

Andes 

St. Elias 

Cordillera de Anaéhuac 


Andes 

Caucasus 

Cordillera de Anéhuac 
Ruwenzori 

Caucasus 

St. Elias 

Alps 

Kamchatka 

St. Elias 


se eee eee 


Sierra Nevada 
Rockies 
Cascades 


Rockies 

Sierra Madre Occidental 
Sierra Nevada 

Rockies 

Alps 

Elburz 

Rockies 


cette eee 


Southern Alps 
Cascades 
Pyrenees 


Tibet-Bhutan 
Sinkiang 

India 

Argentina 
Argentina-Chile 
Peru 
Argentina-Chile 
Tibet 


Argentina 
Argentina-Chile 
Bolivia 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Alaska 


Canada (Yukon Territory) 


Ecuador 
Tanganyika 
Peru 

Ecuador 
Mexico 
U.S.S.R. 
Colombia 
Alaska-Canada 
Mexico 


Bolivia 
U.S.S.R. 
Kenya 


_ Mexico 


Belgian Congo-Uganda 
U.S.S.R. 
Alaska 
France 
U.S.S.R. 
Alaska 
Antarctica 
Switzerland 
Ethiopia 
California 
Colorado 
Washington 


Colorado 

Mexico 
California 
Colorado 
Switzerland 

Iran 

Wyoming 

Hawaii 
Switzerland 
British Cameroons 
Antarctica 
British Columbia 
Japan 


South Island, New Zealand 


Oregon 
Spain 


‘aa ue 


23,930 
23,885 


23,360 — 


22,402 


22,180 


22,145 
22,028 


21,870 
21,810 
21,320 


23,080 


ee. 


20,702 — 


20,664 


20,300 


19,850 
19,498 
19,319 


19,200 — 


19,186 
18,696 


18,564 


18,438 
18,008 


17,888 — 


17,880 — 


17,085 
17,040 
16,960 
16,787 


16,547 © 


16,420 


15,781 © 
15,913 
15,300 


15,102 
14,780 


14,760 


14,495 


14,431 


14,408 


14,255 
14,219 
14,162 
14,110 
14,026 
14,000 
13,785 
13,675 
13,667 
13,349 
13,202 
12,972 
12,395 


12,349 


11,253 . 
11,167 


‘ 
3 
} 
‘ 
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ands, Oceans, Seas 


ras ae eet ee 


H Largest Islands of the World 


Island and status 

'GREENLAND (Danish colony) 

‘NEW GUINEA (Dutch colony, west part; 
Australian mandate, northeast part; Aus- 
tralian territory, southeast part) 

BORNEO (Part of United States of Indonesia, 
under Dutch crown, south part; British 
protectorate and colony, north part) 

MADAGASCAR (French colony) 

BAFFIN (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

SUMATRA (Part of Republic of Indonesia, 
under Dutch crown) 

HONSHU (Japanese home island) 

GREAT BRITAIN (England, Scotland, and 
Wales) 

VICTORIA (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

ELLESMERE (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

CELEBES (Part of East Indonesia, one of the 
United States of Indonesia) 

SOUTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND 

JAVA (Part of self-governing Republic of 
Indonesia, under Dutch crown) 

NORTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND 

NEWFOUNDLAND (British colony) 

CUBA (Republic) 

LUZON 

ICELAND (Republic) 

MINDANAO 

HOKKAIDO (Japanese home island) 

IRELAND (Eire, republic, south part; 
Northern Ireland, part of United Kingdom) 

HISPANIOLA (Dominican Republic, east 
part; Haitian republic, west part) 

TASMANIA (Australian state) 

BANKS (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

CEYLON (British colony) 

SAKHALIN (U.S.S.R.) 

DEVON (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

TIERRA DEL FUEGO (East part to Argen- 
tina; west part to Chile) 

MELVILLE (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

SOUTHAMPTON (Canada, N. W. Territories) 


Location 
North Atlantic 
Southwest Pacific 


South China Sea 


Off east coast of Africa 
Arctic Ocean 
Indian Ocean 


Sea of Japan—Pacific 


Off coast of northwest Europe 


Arctic Ocean 
Arctic Ocean 
Southwest Pacific 


South Pacific 
Indian Ocean 


South Pacific 

North Atlantic 
Caribbean Sea 
Philippine Islands 
North Atlantic 
Philippine Islands 
Sea of Japan—Pacific 
West of Great Britain 


Caribbean Sea 


South of Australia 
Arctic Ocean 
Indian Ocean 
North of Japan 
Arctic Ocean 


Southern tip of South America 


Arctic Ocean 
Hudson Bay 


Oceans and Seas 


Greatest 


E. 


613 


Area 


sq. mi. 
839,782 
312,329 


290,285 


228,589 
201,600 
163,145 


91,278 
88,133 


80,450 
75,024 
69,255 


58,092 
48,504 


44,281 
42,734 
42,350 
40,814 
39,688 
36,906 
34,084 
31,840 


30,075 


26,215 
25,992 
25,332 
24,560 
20,484 
18,530 


16,164 
16,114 


Area, Average depth, depth, Place of 

Name sq. mi. feet feet greatest depth 
Pacific Ocean 63,801,700 14,048 85,400 Off Mindanao 
Atlantic Ocean 31,830,800 12,880 30,246 Off Puerto Rico 
Indian Ocean 28,356,300 13,002 22.968 Off Sumatra-Java 
Arctic Ocean 5,440,200 8,953 17,850 77° 45’ N.; 175° W. 
Mediterranean Sea* 1,145,100 4,688 15,564 Off Cape Matapan, Greece 
Caribbean Sea 1,049,500 8,685 22,788 Off Cayman Islands 
South China Sea 895,400 5,419 18,090 West of Luzon 
Bering Sea 875,800 4,714 13,422 Off Buldir Island 
Gulf of Mexico 618,200 4,874 12,744 Sigsbee Deep 
Okhotsk Sea 589,800 2,749 11,400 146° 10’ E.; 46° 50’ N. 
East China Sea 482,300 617 9,126 25° 16’ N.; 125° 
Hudson Bay 475,800 420 600 Near entrance 
Sea of Japan 389,100 4,429 12,276 Central Basin 
Andaman Sea 308,000 2,854 12,392 Off Car Nicobar Island 
North Sea 222,100 308 2,165 Skagerrak 
Red Sea 169,100 1,611 7,254 Off Port Sudan 
Caspian Sea 168,000 597 3,103 Southern part 
Baltic Sea 163,000 180 1,380 Off Gottland 


*Including Black Sea and Sea of Azov. 


tI Soe 
Tugela s, 


Middle Cascade (Yosemite) 
at a 


_ Kaieteur 

-Kalambo 

Fairy (Mt. Rainier Park) 
_Maradalsfos 


ip - Skykkj efos 


> rerni 
Maletsunyane (Le Bihan) 
Bridal Veil (Yosemite) 


Nevada (Yosemite) 

Voringfos 

Skjaeggedalsfos 
Marina 


r Tequendama 
King George’s 

| Herval Cascades 

_ Guayra 

Illilouette (Yosemite) 


Granite (Mt. Rainier Park) 
Splendor of Sun 

Victoria 

Comet (Mt. Rainier Park) 
Lower Yellowstone 

Vernal (Yosemite) 
Virginia 


Lower Yosemite 

Grand 

Sluiskin (Mt. Rainier Park) 
Snoqualmie 

Seven Falls 

Montmorency 

Tallulah 

Taughannock 


Shoshone 

Narada (Mt. Rainier Park) 
Niagara 

Tower (Yellowstone) 


California 


Southwestern 
France 

British Columbia 
California 
Switzerland 


Switzerland 
California 


Oregon 


Norway 
British Guiana 
India 

British Guiana 
Tanganyika 
Washington 
Norway 


Norway 


Italy 
Basutoland, Africa 
California 


California 
Norway 
Norway 

British Guiana 


Colombia 

Cape Province, 
South Africa 
Brazil 
Paraguay-Brazil 
California 


Washington 
Nikko, Japan 
Southern Rhodesia 
Washington 
Wyoming 
California 
Northwest Terri- 
tories, Canada 
California 
Labrador 
Washington 
Washington 
Colorado 

Quebec, Canada 
Georgia 

New York 


Idaho 
Washington 

New York-Ontario 
Wyoming 


~ Natal, Sone Nore 7 
— California 


Creek flowing into Voseinft 
Yosemite Creek, tributary ‘of. 
Merced 

Gave de Pau 


Tributary of Yoho 


Tributary of Merced 
Staubbach (Lauterbrunnen 
valley) 


Trummelbach (Lauterbrunnen) 
Yosemite Creek, tributary of 
Merced 

Multnomah Creek, tributary 
of Columbia 

Morkedéla 

Courantyne 

Sharavati 

Pataro 

Stevens Creek 

Stream flowing into ts 
vand (lake) 

In Skykkjedal (valley) of 
Inner Hardanger Fjord 
Velino, tributary of Nera 
Maletsunyane 

Bridal Veil Creek, tributary 
of Merced 

Merced 

Bjoreia 

Tyssaa 

Tributary of Kuribrong, a 
tributary of the Pataro 
Bogota 

Orange 


Parana 

Illilouette Creek, tributary 
of Merced 

Granite Creek 

Zambezi 

Van Trump Creek 
Yellowstone 

Merced 

South Nahanni, tributary of 
Mackenzie 

Yosemite Creek 

Hamilton 

Paradise 

Snoqualmie 

Montmorency 

Tallulah 

Taughannock Creek, tribu- 
tary of Cayuga Lake 

Snake 

Paradise 

Niagara 

Tower Creek, tributary of 
Yellowstone 
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River 
Nile 
Missouri-Mississippi 
Amazon 
Ob 
Yangtze Kiang 
Amur 


Congo 


Lena 
Yenisei 


Hwang Ho (Yellow) 


Niger 
Mackenzie 


Mékong 
Missouri 


Mississippi 
Parana 
Murray 
Irtish 


Volga 
Madeira 


St. Lawrence 
Rio Grande 
S40 Francisco 
Yukon 
Salween 


Danube 
Euphrates 


Indus 
Orinoco 


Tocantins 
Brahmaputra 
Nelson 

Si Kiang 
Zambezi 


Ganges 
Amu Darya (Oxus) 


Source 
Lake Victoria 
Source of Red Rock 
Creek, Montana 
Glacier-fed lakes in 
Peru 
Altai Mts., U.S.S.R. 
Tibetan plateau 
Confluence of Shilka 
(U.S.S.R.) and Argun 
(Manchuria) Rivers 
Between Lakes Nyasa 
and Tanganyika 
Baikal Mts., U.S.S.R. 
Tannu Ola Mountains, 
western Mongolia 
East part of Kunlun 
Mts., west China 
Border of Sierra Leone 
Head of Finlay River, 
British Columbia 
Tibetan highlands 
Actual headwaters Red 
Rock Creek; beginning 
of Missouri at conflu- 
ence of Gallatin, Mad- 
ison, Jefferson Rivers 
Lake Itasca, Minnesota 
Confluence of Paranaiba 
and Grande Rivers, 
southeast Brazil 
Australian Alps, New 
South Wales 
Altai Mts., U.S.S.R. 
Valdai plateau, U.S.S.R. 
Confluence of Gauporé 
and Maumoré Rivers 
on Bolivia-Brazil 
boundary 
St. Louis River, Minn. 
San Juan Mts., Colorado 
Southwest Minas 
Geraes, Brazil 
Head of Nisutlin, north- 
west British Columbia 
Tibet, south of Kunlun 
Mountains 
Black Forest, Germany 
Dumlu Dagh (moun- 
tains), Turkey 
Himalayas 
Sierra Parima on Vene- 
zuela-Brazil boundary 
Near Pyrenopolis, south- 
east Brazil 
Himalayas 


Head of Bow River, 
west Alberta, Canada 
Plateau of Yunnan, 
southwest China 
11°21'S.; 24°22’ E., North- 
ern Rhodesia, Africa 
Himalayas 
Nicholas Range, Pamir 
Mountains, U.S.S.R. 


Principal Rivers of the World 


Outflow 
Mediterranean Sea 
Gulf of Mexico 


Atlantic Ocean 


Gulf of Ob 
China Sea 
Tartary Strait 


Atlantic Ocean 


Arctic Ocean 
Arctic Ocean 


Yellow Sea 


Gulf of Guinea 
Beaufort Sea 
(Arctic Ocean) 
South China Sea 
Mississippi River 


Gulf of Mexico 
Rio de la Plata 
(Atlantic Ocean) 


Indian Ocean 
Ob River 


Caspian Sea 
Amazon River 


Gulf of St. Lawrence 
Gulf of Mexico 
Atlantic Ocean 


Bering Sea 
Gulf of Martaban 


Black Sea 
Persian Gulf 


Arabian Sea 
Atlantic Ocean 


Para River 
(Atlantic Ocean) 
Ganges River 
(Bay of Bengal) 
Hudson Bay 


China Sea 
Indian Ocean 


Bay of Bengal 
Lake Aral 


Information Please. Almande 


Approx. length, 
miles 


4,000 
3,988 


3,900 ( 
3,200 
3,100 
2,900 
2,900 


2,800 
2,800 


2,700 


2,600 
2,525 


2,500 
2,475 
(confluence) 
2,723 
(headwaters) 
2,470 
2,450 
2,310 
2,300 


2,300 
2,000 


1,900 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,750 


1,725 
1,700 


1,700 
1,700 


1,700 
1,680 
1,660 
1,650 
1,600 


1,500 
1,500 


' 
: 

7. 
1) 
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' 617 
Approx. 
River Source Outfiow ee 4 
_ Paraguay Mato Grosso, Brazil Parana River 1,500 
Yapura Andes, Colombia Amazon River 1,500 
Arkansas Central Colorado Mississippi River 1,450 
Dnieper Valdai Hills, U.S.S:R. Black Sea 1,400 
Rio Negro Watershed between Ori- Amazon River 1,400 
noco and Amazon 
Ural Southern Ural Moun- - Caspian Sea 1,400 
tains, U.S.S.R. 
Colorado Middle Park, northern Gulf of California 1,360 
Colorado 
Ohio-Allegheny Plateau in Potter Mississippi River 1,306 
County, Pa. 
Orange Basutoland, Africa Atlantic Ocean 1,300 
Irrawaddy Confluence of N’mai and Bay of Bengal 1,250 
Mali Rivers, northeast 
Burma 
Columbia Columbia Lake, British Pacific Ocean 1,214 
Columbia 
Saskatchewan Western Alberta, Canada Lake Winnipeg 1,205 
Darling Central part of Eastern Murray River 1,160 
Highlands, Australia 
Tigris Taurus Mts., Turkey Persian Gulf 1,150 
Don Lake Ivan, U.S.S.R. Sea of Azov 1,100 
Largest Lakes of the World 
Elevation 
Area, Length, Maximum above sea 
Name and location sq. mi. miles depth, feet level, feet 
Superior, U. S. A—Canada 31,820 383 1,290 602 
Victoria, East Central Africa 26,200 250 270 3,720 
Aral, U.S.S.R. 24,400 280 223 157 
Huron, U. S. A—Canada 23,010 247 750 580 
Michigan, U.S. A. 22,400 321 923 580 
Baikal, U.S.S.R. 12,740 411 4,993 1,516 
Tanganyika, East Central Africa 12,700 450 4,708 2,536 
Great Bear, Canada 11,490 195 270* 391 
Great Slave, Canada 11,170 325 — 495 
Nyasa, Southern Africa 11,000 350 2,580 1,650 
Erie, U. S. A—Canada 9,940 241 210 572 
Winnipeg, Canada 9,398 260 70 712 
Ontario, U. S. A—Canada 7,540 193 7178 245 
Balkhash, U.S.S.R. 7,200 440 86 900 
Ladoga, U.S.S.R. 7,000 120 730 oe 
Onega, U.S.S.R. 3,764 145 408 cine 
Rudolf, Eastern Africa 3,475 185 — 3 
Titicaca, Bolivia—Peru 3,200 130 1,000 pad: 
Athabaska, Canada 3,058 195 — Pe 
Nicaragua, Nicaragua 2,972 110 200 pice 
Reindeer, Canada 2,444 155 ee aan 
Issyk-Kul, U.S.S.R. 2,230 115 = ieee 
Koko Nor, China 2,200 66 rae wee 
Vanern, Sweden 2,149 87 ie 
Winnipegosis, Canada 2,086 122 5 ee 
Van, Turkey 2,000 80 aan Hep 
Bangweulu, East Central Africa 1,900 60 Z 
Nipigon, Canada 1,870 70 ee ee 
Manitoba, Canada 1,817 ate i ia 
Urmia, Iran 1,750 80— ee sear 
Albert, Uganda, Africa Peco de ah 
pele Ua Cacnhag 1,500 75 15-25" 4,200 


Great Salt, U. S. A. 


* Average. 
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_ Present-day glaciers and ice fields repre- 
sent only a small remnant of the vast 
areas covered during the glacial epoch. The 
principal glacial areas are in the Antarctic, 
Greenland, nearly all the high mountain 
ranges, and many of the islands in the 
_ Arctic regions. 


NORTH AMERICA 


Alaska. The greatest number of the tens 

of thousands of glaciers in southern Alaska 
lie between 56° and 61° N, in mountains 
_ facing the North Pacific. 


: _ Malaspina extends about 50 mi. along the 
/ 
E 


seaward base of Mt. St. Elias; it covers 
- about 1,500 sq. mi. Part lies above the snow 
line (2,500 ft.), but most of it lies between 
snow line and 1,500 ft. It is formed by 
coalescence of many valley glaciers. 


{ Muir, on the south slope of St. Elias 
_ Mountains, covers over 350 sq. mi. and is 
about 50 mi. long, 25 mi. wide and 1,500 ft. 
deep. It was much visited prior to the 
earthquake in 1899 which shattered the 
_ glacier and increased the discharge of ice 
so that ships no longer found it safe to 
‘approach close to the face. 


Hubbard, over 80 mi. in length, is the 
longest valley glacier yet reported. 


United States. Within the U. S. glaciers 
are found chiefly on the high volcanic 
peaks of the northern Cascade Mountains. 

None is much longer than 2 mi. Mt. Rainier 
(Washington) has the largest single-peak 
system in the U. S.: 28 glaciers with a total 
area of about 50 sq. mi. and numerous 
permanent snow fields. Glacier Peak 
(Washington) has more than 50 glaciers 
within a 30-mi. radius, moving from a 
snow field over 10 sq. mi. in area which 
covers the mountain top and fills the an- 
cient crater. Mt. Baker and Mt. Adams 
(Washington), Mt. Hood (Oregon) and Mt. 
Shasta (California) also support glaciers. 


In the Rocky Mountains, many small 
glaciers move for short distances from the 
perennial snowfields. More than 60 small 
glaciers are located in Glacier Nat'l. Park. 


Canada. In the Cascade Mountains, gla- 
ciers are more prevalent than in the U.S. 
portion of the range. There are also many 
small glaciers in the Canadian Rockies. 


Greenland. About 86 per cent of the sur- 
face, or 720,000 sq. mi., is covered by an 
ice cap, a continuous mantle of ice that 
covers valleys and mountains alike, form- 
ing a gently-sloping plateau of ice 10,000 
ft. above sea level at its center, where the 
ice is about 8,000 ft. thick. Over most of 
the area it is about 2,000-5,000 ft. thick. 
Tongues of ice move through valleys in the 
mountainous coastal areas and end in the 
sea, where they discharge great icebergs. 
Ice forms 186 mi. of coast between Cape 
York and Wandel Land, 


Selected Glaciers and Ice 
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_ In the Jacobshavn District, the 
icebergs, some 330-450 ft., originate in 
Jacobshavn Glacier. One iceberg had a 
measured volume of 7,851,481 cu. yd., twi 
the volume of the concrete in Hoover Dam 


Other important districts are Upernivik, 
Godthaab, Fredrikshaab, and Julianshaab. 


EUROPE 


Iceland. Snow fields and glaciers cover 
5,170 sq. mi. (about 13%) of the surface. 
More than 120 glaciers are known on the 
island. 


Vatnajokull is the largest ice-covered 
area in Iceland (3,280 sq. mi.). The largest 
glacier of the group covers 150-200 sq. mi. 


Other large glaciers or snowfields are: 
Myrdalsjékull, covering 390 sq. mi.; Hofs- 
jOkull, covering 520 sq. mi.; and Lang- 
j6kull, covering 500 sq. mi. 


Nerway. Jostedalsbrae is the largest 
continental European icefield (over 500 
sq. mi.). From it, most glaciers extend to 
150-200 ft. above sea level. 


Folgefond, between Hardangerfiord and 
its branch, Sérfiord, covers 110 sq. mi. It 
is the most southerly large ice-covered area 
in Norway. 


Svartisen is second in size to Jostedals- 
brae, covering 230 sq. mi.; its glaciers are 
the only ones in Europe which descend 
almost to sea level. 


Alps. It is estimated that there are 2,000 
separate glaciers and snow fields. The 
lowest point reached by Alpine glaciers 
varies, but it is as low as 3,200 ft. above 
sea level at Grindelwald. Average altitude 
is about 4,200 ft., and perpetual snow line 
lies between 8,000 and 9,500 ft. 


Aletsch Glacier is 10 mi. long and with 
its snow fields covers over 50 sq. mi. It is 
one of the finest glaciers in the Swiss Alps. 


Unteraar and Viescher in the Bernese 
Oberland are each 10 mi. long. 


Mer de Glace, on north slope of Mt. 
Blanc, is 914 mi. long, covers 16 sq. mi., 
and descends to 3,770 ft. Average flow is 
2 ft. per day in summer and autumn, 


Caucasus. There are an estimated 900 
glaciers in the western half of middle 
Caucasus, few in the eastern half. All 
glaciers in central Caucasus are estimated 
to cover 625-650 sq. mi. Maliev, on Mt. 
Kazbek, is 36 mi. long. Bezingi (Ullu), 
10.5 mi. long, descends to 6,535 ft.; Kara- 
gom, 9.5 mi. long, to 5,790 ft.; Leksyr, 7.5 
mi. long, to 5,690 ft.; and Tseya (Zea), 6 
mi. long, to 6,730 ft. 


ASIA 


Thousands of little-known small glaciers, 
as well as some of the largest known, exist 
on the high mountains of Asia. Baltoro 
and Biafo in the Central Karakorum Range 


( R m the north slope of 
Everest (Himalayas), ends at about 
i 00 ft. Kyetrack, also on Mt. Everest, 


~ 


ds at about 15,400 ft. 


NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand has a glacial system of 
some magnitude on South Island. Tasman, 
the largest glacier, is 18 mi. long, has a 
maximum width of 2 mi., and moves down 
the slope of Mt. Cook in the Southern 
Alps. Murchison, located near Mt. Cook, is 
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Franz Joseph is 8.5 mi. long, covers 16 sq. 
mi., and ends 690 ft. above sea level. 


ANTARCTICA , 


Probably fewer than 100 of the 5,000,000 © 
sq. mi. are free from permanent ice cover- — 


ing. It is doubtful if the ice is more than 


5,000 ft. thick except in basins. Ice fronts — 
vary from 100-400 mi. in width at the sea. 


Volcanoes of the Earth 


There are approximately 430 volcanoes 
(275 in the Northern Hemisphere and 155 
in the Southern) with recorded eruptions 
in historical times. Of the 2,500 recorded 
eruptions, more than 2,000 have taken 
place in the Pacific area. Of known active 
volcanoes, 80 are of the submarine type. 


ATLANTIC-INDIAN AREA 


Mediterranean Region 

Italy: Mt. Vesuvius, southeast of Naples 
(3,858 ft.). Only active volcano on main- 
land of Europe. Pompeii buried by an 
eruption, A.D. 79. Latest eruption in 1944. 

Sicily: Mt. Etna, eastern Sicily (10,741 
ft.). Two new craters formed in eruptions 
of Feb.-Mar., 1947. 

Lipari Islands (north of Sicily): Strom- 
boli (about 3,000 ft.). Called “Lighthouse 
of the Mediterranean.” 

Atlantic Area 

Canary Islands: Pico de Teide (Tene- 
riffe), on island of Teneriffe (12,192 ft.). 

Cape Verde Islands: Fogo (over 8,000 ft.). 
Severe eruption in 1857. 

Iceland: At least 25 volcanoes active in 
historic times. Has exceeded all other vol- 
canic areas in output of lava. These volca- 
noes very similar to those in Hawaii. 

Hekea (4,747 ft.). Several craters, largest 
about 11%, mi. in circumference. Most re- 
cent eruption reported Mar., 1947. 

Skaptarjékull. Series of volcanoes near 
Skaptar; erupted in 1783 with large loss 
of life. 

Askja (4,600 ft.). Largest in Iceland. 

Jan Mayen Island: Beerenberg, northern 
part of island (over 8,000 ft.). Extinct. 

British Cameroons: Mt. Cameroon (18,- 
349 ft.). Has several craters. Last erupted 
in 1922. 

Lesser Antilles (West Indian Islands) : 
Mt. Pelée, in northwestern Martinique 
(about 4,400 ft.). Eruption in 1902 des- 
troyed town of St. Pierre and killed ap- 
proximately 40,000. 


Indian Ocean Region 
Comoro Islands (east of northern Mo- 


zambique): One volcano, Kartala (over 
8,500 ft.). Visible for over 100 miles. Last 
erupted in 1904. 


Réunion Island (east of Madagascar): 


Piton de la Fournaise (Le Volcan) (8,610 
ft.). Eruptions in the form of large lava 
flows. 

Tanganyika Territory: Kilimanjaro (19,- 
319 ft.). Extinct. Highest mountain in 
Africa. 


THE PACIFIC AREA 

Northwest Portion F 

Kamchatka: 14-18 active volcanoes. 

Shiveluch (over 10,500 ft.). Most north- 
erly volcano of Kamchatka group. 

Klyuchevskaya (Kluchev) (15,913 ft.). 
Highest peak in Siberia; called the “Etna 
of Kamchatka.” Reported active in 1946, 

Koryatskaya (over 11,500 ft.). Violent 
eruption in 1895. 

Kurile Islands: At least 13 active vol- 
canoes and several submarine outbreaks, 

Japan: at least 33 active vents. 

Fujiyama (Fujisan), southwest of Tokyo 
(12,395 ft.). Symmetrical in outline, snow- 
covered. Regarded as a sacred mountain. 

Adzumayama (7,733 ft.). Eruption in 
1900 Killed 82. 

Asamayama (8,182 ft.). Continuously ac- 
tive; violent eruption in 1783. 

Asosan (5,223 ft.). Crater 10 by 15 miles 
is the largest known in the world. 

Bandaisan, about 125 miles north of 
Tokyo (9,037 ft.). Violent eruption in 
1888 devastated a 27-square-mile area. 

Two volcanic islets south of Japan 
emerged in ocean for brief time in 1946, 
then submerged. 

Ryukyu archipelago: Nakano-shima (3,- 
485 ft.); Suwanose-shima (2,697 ft.). 

Bonin (Ogasawara) Islands: Mt. Suri- 
bachi, on Iwo Jima (546 ft.). A sulfurous 
steaming volcano. Raising of U. S. flag 
over Mt. Suribachi was one of the dramatic 
episodes of World War II. 

New Britain archipelago: Numerous ac- 
tive vents, including Father, on New 
Britain (7,500 ft.). 


11 mi. long. Fox is 9.7 mi. long, covers 17 
sq. mi., and ends 670 ft. above sea level, — 

the lowest point attained by any glacier 

outside the Arctic and Antarctic regions. — 
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Santa Cruz Islands: Tinakula (2,200 ft.). 

New Hebrides: Lopevi (4,755 ft.). 

Samoan archipelago: Savaii. An eruption 
in 1905 did considerable damage. Niuafoou 
(Tin Can) between Samoa and Fiji Islands 
has a crater 6,000 feet below and 600 feet 
above water. Active in 1946. 


Philippine Islands: 98 eruptive centers. 


Taal, on Volcano Island in Lake Bom- 
bon (about 1,000 ft.). Crater over 7,500 ft. 
in diameter. 

Mayon, in southeastern Luzon (7,946 ft.). 
An almost perfect cone. Continuous mild 
activity. In 1897 there was a destructive 
eruption. Considerable activity in 1947. 


Moluccas: A volcanic chain of islands 
which contains several active volcanoes. 


Hawaiian Group: 


Mauna Loa (13,675 ft.). Also called “Long 
Mountain.” Discharges more lava than any 
other volcano. Largest volcanic mountain 
jn the world in cubic content. Its crater 
is 3.7 sq. mi. in area. 

Mauna Kea (13,784 ft.). Highest moun- 
tain in group. 

Hualalai (8,269 ft.). Has many small pit 
craters. Only lava flow in historic times was 
in 1801. 

Kilauea (4,090 ft.). A vent in side of 
Mauna Loa but apparently erupts inde- 
pendently of it. One of the most spectacu- 
lar and active craters. Crater has an area 
of 4.14 sq. mi. 


Southwest Portion 


Sumatra: Ninety volcanoes have been 
discovered; 12 are now active. The most 
famous, Krakatoa, is a small volcanic is- 
land in the Sunda Strait. Numerous vol- 
canic discharges occurred in 1883. One ex- 
plosion caused the disappearance of the 
highest peak and the northern part of the 
island. Fine dust was carried around the 
world in the upper atmosphere. Over 36,- 
000 persons lost their lives in resultant ti- 
dal waves, which were felt as far away as 
Cape Horn, Active again in 1928. 


Java: Thirteen of 125 volcanic centers 
are active. Few serious eruptions. Galung- 
gung is famous for two destructive erup- 
tions in 1822. It is thought that over 100 
villages and about 4,000 lives were lost. 


Lesser Sunda Islands: Fifteen eruptive 
cones. Tamboro on Soembawa (Sumbawa) 
(about 9,000 ft.). Was 13,000 ft. prior to 
a severe eruption in 1815, which ejected 
an estimated 36 cu. mi. of material. 


Melanesian area: Volcanoes are present 
on New Guinea, New Hebrides, Santa 
Cruz, Solomons, and on numerous other 
small islands. 

New Zealand: Tarawera, on North Island. 
Severe eruption in 1886 destroyed the fa- 
mous pink and white sinter terraces of 
Rotomahana, a hot lake. 


Ngauruhoe (7,515 ft.). Emits steam and 


vapor incessantly. 


Northeast Portion 


Aleutian area: There are 32 active vents 
known, and numerous inactive cones in 
remarkably straight line. 


Shisaldin, on Unimak (8,683 ft.). Latest 
eruption Jan., 1947. 


Bogosloff, on Bogosloff island (Castle) 
(about 1,000 ft.). Mountain first appeared 
after an eruption in 1796. New Bogosloff 
island appeared in 1883. Two more islands 
appeared in 1906 and 1907. These blew up 
in 1909 and were replaced by two others. 


Alaska: 

Wrangell (14,005 ft.). 

Katmai (about 7,500 ft.). On June 6, 
1912, a violent eruption occurred, during 


which the “Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes” was formed. 


United States: Lassen Peak, in California 
(10,453 ft.). Only observed active volcano 
in the United States. Last period of ac- 
tivity in 1914-17. Other mountains of vol- 
canic origin include Mt. Shasta, Mt. Hood, 
Mt. Rainier, and the mountain that con- 
tains Crater Lake. 


Mexico: 


Popocatepetl (17,888 ft.). Crater 673 ft. 
deep and 214 mi. in circumference. Not en- 
tirely extinct; steam still escapes. 

Colima, in group of same name (14,219 
ft.). Group has had frequent eruptions. 


Orizaba (Citlaltepetl) (18,696 ft.). Prob- 
ably the most symmetrical volcanic cone. 


Tuxtla (4,900 ft.). Had a violent erup- 
tion in 1793 but is now quiescent. 

Paricutin. A new volcano. First appeared 
in Feb., 1943, in a cornfield. In less than 
a week a cone over 140 ft. high developed 
with a crater one quarter mile in circum- 
ference. Cone grew over 1,500 ft. in 1943. 
Still active and growing. 


Guatemala: 


Santa Maria Quezaltenango (12,361 ft.). 
Frequent activity between 1902-08 and 
1922-28 after centuries of quiescence. 
Most dangerously active vent of Central 
America. Other volcanoes include Taju- 
mulco (13,814 ft.) and Atitlan (11,633 ft.). 


El Salvador; Active volcanoes include 
Izalco, “beacon of Central America,’ first 
appeared in 1770 and is still growing; San 
Salvador, which had a violent eruption in 
1923; Conchagua, which erupted with con- 
siderable damage early in 1947; San Mi- 
guel; and Sociedad. 

Nicaragua: Volcanoes include Telica, 
Coseguina, and Momotombo (4,126 ft.). 
Between Momotombo on the western shore 
of Lake Managua and Coseguina overlook- 
ing the Gulf of Fonseca, there is a string of 
more than 20 cones, many still active. 


_ Costa Rica: Four volcanic cones whose 
Hases merge are Pods (8,895 ft.), Barba 
(9,280 ft.), Iraza (10,525 ft.), and Turrialba 
(11,850 ft.). 


Southeast Portion 

Colombia: Huila (18,700 ft.), a vapor- 
Ssmitting volcano, and Tolima (18,438 ft.). 

Ecuador: 


Cotopaxi (19,498 ft.). Perhaps the high- 
2st active volcano in the world. Possesses 
a beautifully formed cone. 


Cayambe (19,186 ft.). Almost on equator. 
Summit perpetually snow-covered. 


Other volcanoes include Tunguragua 
(16,689 ft.), Sangay (17,470 ft.), and An- 
tisana (over 18,000 ft.). 


Peru and Bolivia; Many active volcanoes. 
Misti, near Arequipa, Peru (19,200 ft.). 
Sajama, in Bolivia (21,320 ft.). 

Licancébur, in Bolivia (about 19,500 ft.). 


Chile and Argentina: About 25 active or 
potentially active volcanoes, 


Interesting Caves and Caverns of the World 


Aggtelek. In village of same name, north- 
ern Hungary. Large stalactitic cavern 
about 5 miles long. 


Altamira Cave. Near Santander, Spain. 
Contains animal paintings (Old Stone 
Age art) on roof and walls. 


Antiparos. On island of same name in the 
Grecian Archipelago. Some stalactites 
are 20 ft. long. Brilliant colors and fan- 
tastic shapes. 

Blue Grotto. On island of Capri, Italy. 
Cavern hollowed out in limestone by 
constant wave action. Now half filled 
with water because of sinking coast. 
Name derived from unusual blue light 
permeating the cave. Source of light is 
@ submerged opening, light passing 
through the water. 

Carlsbad Caverns. Southeast New Mexico. 
Largest underground labyrinth yet dis- 
covered. Three levels, 754, 900 and 1,320 
feet below the surface. 

Fingal’s Cave. On island of Staffa off coast 
of western Scotland. Penetrates about 


200 ft. inland. Contains’ basaltic 
columns almost 40 ft. high. 
Ice Cave. Near Dobsina, Czechoslovakia. 


Noted for its beautiful crystal effects. 
Jenolan Caves. In Blue Mountain plateau, 
New South Wales, Australia. Beautiful 
stalactitic formations. 
Kent’s Cavern. Near Torquay, England. 
Source of much information on Paleo- 
lithic man. 


Luray Cavern. Near Luray, Virginia. Has 
large stalactitic and stalagmitic columns 
of many colors. 


Mammoth Cave. Limestone cavern in cen- 
tral Kentucky. Cave area is about 10 
miles in diameter but has at least 150 
miles of irregular subterranean passage- 
ways at various levels. Temperature re- 
mains fairly constant at 54°F. 


Peak Cavern or Devil’s Hole. Derbyshire, 
England. About 2,250 ft. into a moun- 
tain. Lowest part is about 600 ft. below 
the surface. 


Postumia (Adelsberg) Grotto. Near Postu- 
mia in Julian Alps, about 25 miles N.E. 
of Trieste. Stalactitic cavern, largest in 
Europe. Piuca (Pivka) River flows 
through part of it. Caves have numerous 
beautiful stalactites. 

Singing Cave. Iceland. A lava cave; name 
derived from echoes of people singing 
in it. 

Wind Cave. In Black Hills of South Dakota. 
Limestone caverns with stalactites and 


stalagmites almost entirely missing. 
Variety of crystal formations called 
“boxwork.” 


Wyandotte Cave. In Crawford county, 
southern Indiana. A limestone cavern 
with five levels of passages; one of the 
largest in North America. ‘Monumental 
Mountain,” approximately 135 ft. high, 
is believed to be one of the world’s 
largest underground “mountains.” 


Geysers 


Geysers exist in many volcanic regions 
of the world such as Japan and South 
America, but their greatest development is 
in Iceland, New Zealand and Yellowstone 
National Park, Wyoming, U. S. A. 
Iceland. The principal geyser area is about 
30 miles northwest of Mt. Hekla, where 
there are more than 100 geysers and hot 
springs in about two square miles. The 
main ones are the following: 

Great Geyser (Geysir). Sends up a 
solumn 160 to 180 ft. high intermittently 
from an opening more than 9 ft. across and 
about 70 ft. deep. 


Strokkr (Churn). Constant bubbling and 
occasional eruptions, 
New Zealand. There is a great profusion 
of boiling springs, steam jets and mud 
volcanoes northeast of Lake Taupo on 
North Island. Main geysers are Waikite, 
with a 30-35 ft. column, Pohutwu and 
Waimauku. 


United States 

Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming. 
There are 120 named geysers in Yellow- 
stone and perhaps half that number un- 
named. Most of the geysers and the 4,000 
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Norris Geyser Basin has 18 or more 
geysers; the number varies. There are scores 
, of steam vents and hot springs. Valentine, 
' highest in basin, 75 ft. at 18-hour inter- 
vals; tube is 60 ft. long. Minuté, 15-20 ft. 
high, several hours apart. Others are small; 
these include Steamboat, Fearless, Veteran, 
_ Vixen, Corporal and Monarch. Some are 
dormant. ; 

_ Lower Geyser Basin. In the 1870’s it had 
680 hot springs and geysers. Many now are 
_ only hot springs, but at least 18 are active 
geysers. Fountain, at one time very well 
_ known. Water thrown 75 ft. in all direc- 
tions and at all angles. Now dormant. 
_ Clepsydra, very active; some eruption 
cycles last for several hours; maximum 


12 to 13 hours for 30 minutes in spurts 
which rise from 60 to 80 ft. 

Midway Geyser Basin has vast steaming 
terraces of red, orange, pink and other 
; colors; pools and springs. Excelsior Geyser 
; crater discharges boiling water into Fire- 
; hole River at the rate of 6 cu. ft. per 


height 75 ft. Great Fountain plays every 


second. 


Upper Geyser Basin includes: Artemisia 
sends up a column 85 ft. high for 10 to 15 
minutes every 18 to 24 hours. Fan sends 
out fan-shaped eruptions about 60 ft. high 
every 2 or 3 days. Riverside has an un- 
usual cone; throws water 75 ft. obliquely 
Over the river from lower crater for half 
an hour, It has a remarkably regular inter- 
val of 8 hours between eruptions. 

Rocket jets up to 70 ft. at intervals of 2 
to 5 days. When its neighbor, Grotto, erupts 
simultaneously the jet is only 10 ft. 
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- minutes to 8 hours. se 
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_ Giant erupts to 200 ft. Eruptions la 
hour but are 7 days to 3 months @ 
single eruption has been estimated to c 
tain 700,000 gallons. 


Daisy sends water to a height of 75 ft. 
every 135 minutes. OE 


Old Faithful sends up a column about | 
140 ft. high at average intervals of 65 
minutes, varying from 35 to 80 minutes. 
Eruption lasts about 4 minutes. Discharges 
about 12,000 gallons of water at each 
eruption. : 


Giantess erupts like a small volcano 
every six to nine months. The eruption 
rises to a maximum height of 200 ft. and 
usually lasts 412 hours. 


Lion group: Lion, Lioness, Big Cub and 
Little Cub erupt irregularly from one to. 
18 times a day. 


Castle is reported to have largest and 
most imposing cone of any active geyser 
in the world. Erupts twice a day to a 
height of 75 ft. but at times throws water 
continually to about 20 ft. 


Mammoth Hot Springs. There are no 
geysers in this area. The formation is 
travertine. Sides of a hill are steps and ter- 
races over which flow the steaming waters 
of hot springs laden with minerals. Each 
step is tinted by algae to many shades of 
scarlet, orange, pink, yellow and blue. Ter- 
races are white where no water flows. 


Other groups of geysers, hot pools and 
mud pots are located on the west shore 
of Shoshone Lake, on West Thumb Bay, 
at Mud Volcano, in the Grand Canyon of 
the Yellowstone, and on Mirror Plateau. 


World Extremes of Climate 


Highest recorded temperature: 


World: 136° F. at Azizia, Libya, North Africa, September 13, 1922. 
United States: 134° F, at Death Valley, California, July 10, 1913. 


Lowest recorded temperature: 


World; —90° F. at Verkhoyansk, Siberia, U.S.S.R., February 5 and 7, 1892; a tempera- 
ture of —94° F, was reported in Siberia during the winter of 1946-47 but was not 


verified by the Soviet government. 


United States: —66° F. at Yellowstone Park, Wyoming, February 9, 1933. 


Highest mean annual temperature: 


World: 86° F. at Massawa, Eritrea, 
Africa. 
United States: 77.3° F. at Tavernier, 
Florida. 


Maximum rainfall for 24-hour period: 


Lowest mean annual temperature: 
World: —14° F. at Framheim, Antarctica. 
United States: —32.5° F. at Yellowstone 
Park, Wyoming. ; 


46 inches at Baguio, Luzon, Philippines, July 14-15, 1911. 


Maximum recorded rainfall in one month: 
241 inches at Cherrapunji, India, August, 1841 (over 150 inches fell in 5 consecutive 
days). Average annual rainfall is 426 inches. 
Minimum recorded rainfall: 
World: .05 inch at Iquique, Chile, average yearly fall during 25 years. 
United States: 3.93 inches at Bagdad, California, the total for five years, 1909-13, 
Average annual precipitation for the United States is about 29 inches. 
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jana the wettest state, with an annual average (55 years) of 49.98 inches 

a is the driest state, with an annual average (48 years) of 9.06 inches. Wise A 


ighest local average annual rainfall in the United States was 150.73 inch ; | 
_ Oxbow, Washington, based on a 18-year record. 2 a ba a bit 
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Greatest 24-hour rainfall in the United States was 38.2 inches at Thrall, Texas, September 


- 9-10, 1921. 


Heavy snowfall records include 60 inches in one day at Giant Forest, California; 42 inches a 


in 2 days at Angola, New York; 54 inches in 3 days at The Dalles, Oregon; and 96 inches 
in 4 days at Vanceboro, Maine. Greatest seasonal snawfall was 884 faohed, over 73 feet,. 


at Tamarack, California, during 1906-07. 


Ancient Empires 


The Egyptian and Babylcnian empires, 
Near Eastern civilizations whose cultures 
mark the beginning of written history, had 
sheir origins in the nebulous period of 
ancient history prior to the year 4000 B.c. 
Chey developed rapidly in the fertile river 
valleys of the Nile in Egypt and the Tigris- 
Suphrates in Mesopotamia after the dis- 
sovery of metals and the invention of writ- 
ng. Their governments were all-powerful, 
with the people subjugated and without 
Solitical rights. The Egyptians regarded 
sheir king as a god. In Babylon, the ruler 
was a priest-king, earthly representative 
>f the gods. Nevertheless, these Near East 
sultures made great contributions in the 
sternal march of man; they advanced the 
ways of making and doing things, produced 
she earliest literature, developed the prin- 
siples of law (the code of Hammurabi, 
Babylonian king of the 20th [or possibly 
18th] century B.c., the oldest code of law) 
and science, learned the basic principles of 
art, and evolved early religious worship. 


The influence of Babylon and Egypt was 
felt in the rise of the Semitic tribes of 
Syria, the Hittites in Asia Minor, and the 
people of the Aegean region, Between the 
years 1200 and 800 B.c., the small Syrian 
states grew to great power and then were 
overwhelmed by the great empire of the 
Assyrians, the warlike peasants of the Ti- 
sris valley, who took the lessons learned 
from the Babylonians and spread that cul- 
ture over their domains. The Assyrians, 
like the Egyptians and the Babylonians, in 
turn fell under the power of the Persian 
kings in the century between 600 and 500 
B.c. By 525 3.c., the Persian Empire ex- 
tended from India to Egypt, the greatest 
the world had ever seen. 


The lessons learned by these early Near 
Eastern civilizations were transmitted to 
Greece, which developed its illustrious em- 
pire in the Aegean region, after the in- 
habitants of the island of Crete had ab- 
sorbed the Egyptian culture. The mainland 
Greeks overthrew the Cretans and in turn 
were succeeded by the Doric Greeks, who 
spread their culture across the Aegean, the 
Asia Minor coast, and into the Mediterra- 
nean and Black Sea regions. The charac- 
teristic Greek political institution was the 
city-state, first ruled by kings and often 
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temporary monarchical tyrannies, and fi- 
nally by the participation of free citizens. 
Literature and the arts flourished, and by 
the 5th century B.c., when Athens became 
the great city of the Greeks, drama had 
risen to full maturity with the great trage- 
dies of Sophocles and Euripides and the 
comedies of Aristophanes. Architecture and 
art advanced apace. The Greeks, learning 
much from their Egyptian teachers, pro- 
duced such superb buildings as the Par-. 
thenon and created amazingly beautiful 
statues through the use of living models. 
Religion, which was closely linked with 
art, also flourished, as did the develop- 
ment of philosophy, under the great Soc- 
rates (470?-399 B.c.), Plato (427?-347 B.c.), 
and Aristotle (384-322 B.c.). Wars weak- 
ened the city-states, and finally they fell 
to the Macedonians under Alexander the 
Great in the 4th century B.c. 

Last among the great ancient empires. 
was the Roman, which developed in Italy 
and gained control over the Mediterranean 
region after absorbing the culture of 
Greece and combining with it new prin- 
ciples of law and art and teaching their 
new learning to the West. The development 
of the Roman civilization began in 510 or 
509 B.c., when the peoples on the peninsula 
of Italy freed themselves from the rule of 
the Etruscans. The Romans, with a repub- 
lican form of government, speedily con- 
quered Italy and the Mediterranean region,, 
and the Roman governors became men of 
great wealth, corrupting the city-state 
system and making it a graft-ridden ma- 
chine of exploitation. The failure of the 
government to check this self-seeking in- 
fluence brought on a revolt which resulted. 
eventually in the rise of Julius Caesar to 
dictatorship in 46-44 B.c. Caesar’s murder 
in the Senate at Rome was followed in 27 
B.c. by the establishment of the one-man 
rule of Augustus over the Roman Empire. 
Legal practices were developed and became 
the foundations of modern law. Industry 
and trade were advanced and extended to 
China and India. Great roads, bridges and 
buildings were constructed, and literature 
attained a new peak. Judaism spread, to be 
followed by Christianity. The political 
structure of this last of the great ancient. 
civilizations began to crumble in the 3d. 
century A.D. 


Languages of the World 


Number 

Language speaking 
American Indian: including 

Mayan, Quechua and 750— 

1,000 languages and dia- 

MODUS Tienes stew bide boda 15,000,000 
Amharic (Ethiopia) .......:.. 5,600,000 
Annamese (Indo-China) ..... 20,000,000 
CAS OURP MMT etc Toles ds. o 042 Cutie Xepe 58,000,000 
Bantu: including Swahili, Zulu 

Kee TACE \itiia.cetiad ia tis are «ae 45,000,000 
PREIS AI (TCL) 27 chesese che wee) s 0:0 63,000,000 
Berber dialects (N. Africa) 6,000,000 
Binarl —<(LuGia yess ere nk oe se 28,000,000 
Bisayan (Philippines) ........ 5,500,000 
PRLen Vienne cist ios s Ges 7,000,000 
PESPAMIA CS OMEN tenet Se Srtsta ie elle Gretsie i=" <ns 11,000,000 
Catalan (Spain) ............. 6,000,000 
Chinese: including Mandarin, 

Cantonese and others ....... 450,000,000 
Cushitic: including Somali 

MUCHIOPIA eases eee wes be ees 7,000,000 
(OFA 6} 2), Sane ae 2 A 8,000,000 
Dravidian: including Kanarese, 

Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu 

(LURTO DVO) ae RI ee 80,000,000 
TRG Og 9) 6 \aengs ea a 10,000,000 
ikary Rt RlOS Wis) Slt Snr aren 225,000,000 
Ethiopian: including Amharic 6,400,000 
Finno-Ugric: including Esto- 

nian, Finnish, Hungarian, 

Karelian, Lappish .......... 21,500,000 
Flemish (Belgium) ........... 5,000,000 
UO IVCE eM cnacctafeiscs ears oie c evate- 0 3 0 65,000,000 
OE CUETO ie 4a STB 100,000,000 
‘CHIAD Sh 5 hee a caed a rh ona 8,000,000 
GCoojarahl (India): oo. ee eee 13,000,000 
Hausa (Central Africa) ....... 9,000,000 
Hindustani (India) .......... 140,000,000 
ISU OUAEN SEW 0p Ros Ee Aaa ee a 13,000,000 
Indic: including Assamese, 

Bengali, Bihari, Gujarati, 

Hindustani, Lahnda, Marathi, 

Oriya, Punjabi, Rajasthani, 

Sindhi, Singhalese ........ 325,000,000 


Number 

Language speaking 
Indonesian: including Balinese, 

Bisayan, Ilocano, Javanese, 

Malay, Malagasy, Sundanese, 

TARA Wes liye. one ae 80,000,000 
Iranian: including Baluchi, 

Kurdish, Persian, Pushtu ... 26,500,000 
Ttalian 3124: otvek DE hae 50,000,000 
JAPAN ESE*-. Jers. 2 a ee 80,000,000 
TAVANCRE : <Grcte ols sso Ried CE 32,000,000 
Kanarese (india) %. 2... seems 13,400,000 
FUOFEGH SMe tacts ak: ote 27,000,000 
Lahnda’ (India) 2.50... eae 10,000,000 
Malay (Neth. Indies) ......... 10,000,000 
Malayalam (India) ........... 10,000,000 
Marathi (India) ..-........... 23,000,000 
Munds ‘(inGiah A or. ke 5,000,000 
Oriya “(Inidiay'= 222054 see eee 9,600,000 
Persian °r 3d tc/t 3 Ae. 12,000,000 
Polish SP 0 I2...:. Vee 30,000,000 
Portuguese sv". Cae 60,000,000 
Punjabi (India) \25..,7 Fo pee 18,800,000 
Pushtu (Afghanistan) ........ 8,000,000 
Rajasthani (India) ........... 15,225,000 
Rumanian S..2 0.e. as eee 16,000,000 
FRoussigi or. ate ots eee 180,000,000 
Serbo-Croatian (Yugoslavia) .. 15,000,000 
Siamese-.53 ea 2. Pa 16,000,000 
Spanish =. hae scan tee eee 110,000,000 
Sudanic: including Hausa (Cen- 

tral Africa) We = 224. th ee 75,000,000 
Sundanese (Neth. Indies) ..... 8,500,000 
Swahilt (S.Africa) © 50 3.004, 0s 8,000,000 
Swedish a. senses neer oe eke 7,000,000 
Tai: including Siamese ....... 18,000,000 
Tamil .tindia). 2. Cesena, eee 23,850,000 
Telus (india) soe. .-see,.. eae 27,000,000 
Tibeto-Burman: including 

Tibetan and Burmese ...... 20,000,000 
Turkic: including Kazakh, Tar- 

tar, Turkish, Uzbek ........ 42,000,000 
"LUPE ahs Rocha Hck akin ee 18,000,000 
Usbek. (U.S SR.) ek. eee 5,000,000 
MAGGISH |e ay eee: cash Rh eae 5,000,000 


Universities—Ancient and Modern 


Universities, in the modern sense of the 
term, sprang up in the 12th and 13th 
centuries in response to the resurgence of 
learning that preceded the Renaissance in 
Europe. Procedure at the early universities 
was informal, with students gathering at 
some place in a city to listen to a pre- 
eminent teacher. There were no campuses, 
buildings or endowments. Actually, the 
term “university” once meant a guild or 
corporation; there were, in the medieval 
period, “universities” of bootmakers, weay- 
ers, etc. Thus the university of learning 
was similar in organization to the guilds. 
The students filled the role of apprentices 
and the teachers were the masters. 


The first European university was that 
of Salerno in the 9th century, when it 


was known as a school of medicine. By 
the 11th century, it had become one of 
the most famous medical schools of Eu- 
rope. 

University of Bologna. Organized in 1158 
by students as a means of protection 
against the merchants and citizens of 
Bologna who had raised prices of foods 
and lodging. It was famous for its legal 
scholars. The students were organized into 
two guilds and exercised a great deal of 
authority over the administration and the 
professors; they controlled all academic 
matters except the granting of degrees. 

Other Italian universities famed in the 
Middle Ages included those at Arezzo, 
Ferrara, Florence, Modena, Naples, Padua, 
Pavia, Perugia, Siena and Vicenza, 


_ University of Paris. Originated between 
1150 and 1170 in a cathedral school on 
the Ile de la Cité, it was later moved to 
the left (south) bank of the Seine, 
although it remained under the authority 
of the chancellor of Notre Dame. It de- 
weloped into the most famous continental 
center of learning of its day. Its four 
principal schools were theology, medicine, 
law and arts. By the 14th century, the 
university had some 40 colleges, of which 
the Sorbonne became the most celebrated. 


The universities of Paris and Bologna 
had a marked influence in the subsequent 
creation of other university centers. About 
1200, there was a migration of students 
from Paris to Ozford (founded in the 12th 
century) and a decade or two later, from 
Oxford to Cambridge (also founded in the 
12th century). 


Other famous universities of the Middle 
Ages include the University of Toulouse 
(1233), Salamanca (1243), Seville (1254), 
Orléans (1305), Valladolid (1346), Prague 
(1847), Krakdw (1364), Vienna (1364), 
Erfurt (1379), Heidelberg (1385), Cologne 
(1388), Leipzig (1409), Rostock (1419), 
Louvain (1426), Freiburg (1455), Budapest 
(1475), Tibingen (1477) and Coimbra 
(1537). 


The Renaissance 


The Renaissance gave fresh impetus to 
the universities of Europe. In France three 
of importance arose in the 15th century 
—the University of Air (in Provence); the 
University of Poitiers (1431) and the Uni- 
versity of Caen (1437). 

Other French institutions of note that 
arose in this era were at Bordeaur (1441), 
Valence (1452), Nantes (1463) and Bourges 
(1465). New European universities were 
also founded at Trier (1450), Ingolstadt 
(1459), Basel (1460), Mainz (1476), Upp- 
sala (1477), Copenhagen (1479), Witten- 
berg (1502) and Frankfurt on Oder (1506). 


St. Andrews, founded in 1411, was the 
first university in Scotland. Others were 
the University of Glasgow (1453), the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen (1494) andthe Col- 
lege of Edinburgh (1582). In _ Ireland, 
Trinity College was founded in Dublin in 
1591. : 


Reformation and Post-Reformation 


Until the Reformation, most of the in- 
stitutions of higher learning in Europe 
were under the tutelage of the Catholic 
Church. After 1520, however, many estab- 
lished universities declared their inde- 
pendence of the Church. Cromwell’s rule 
brought about new scholastic methods at 
both Oxford and Cambridge and the 
establishment of new colleges thoroughly 
imbued with Protestantism. 

But the first Protestant university was 
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that of Marburg, 
1527, Other Protestant universities were: 
Konigsberg (1544); Jena (1558); Helmstedt 


Germany, founded in 


(1575); Altdorf (1575); Giessen (1607); 
Strasbourg (1621) and Halle (1693). 


18th, 19th and 20th Centuries 


Among the more famous institutions in 
this era was Gdttingen (1786), whose 
school ‘of history became _ celebrated 
throughout Europe. Others were: Erlangen 
(1743); Berlin (1809); Bonn (1818); Lem- 
berg (Lwow) (1816); Helsingfors (1826); 
the National University at Athens (1837); 
Bucharest (1864); Tokyo (1868); Sofia 
1888); Kyoto (1897), and Constantinople 
(or Stamboul) (1900). 


Among the more famous British uni- 
versities established in the 19th and 20th 
centuries were the University of London 
(1825); Manchester (1851); Liverpool 
(1881); the Mason University College in 
Birmingham (1900); Leeds (1904), and the 
University College in Sheffield (1905). The 
University of Wales is composed of col- 
leges in Aberystwyth, Bangor, Cardiff and 
Swansea. 

There are many important and large 
universities in the British dominions. In 
Canada, the famous McGill University in 
Montreal was founded in 1821. Others are 
the University of Toronto (1827); Queens 
University at Kingston, Ont. (1841); Laval 
University, Quebec (1852), and Montreal 
University (1876). 

The early universities in India were pat- 
terned after London University rather than 
on the Oxford-Cambridge style, and were 
purely examining institutions. Calcutta 
and Madras universities were founded in 
1857 as examining schools. 


In Australia, the state plays an impor- 
tant role in the development of univer- 
sities. The University of Melbourne (1853) 
has the largest enrollment. Among the 
others are Adelaide (1874); Tasmania 
(1890); Queensland (1909) and West 
Australia (1913). 

There are also many well-endowed uni- 
versities in New Zealand, South Africa, 
and other parts of the empire. 


In 1755, Russia had only three uni- 
versities—Vilna (1578), Dorpat (1632) and 
Moscow (1755). Other institutions de- 
veloped later were the University of Khar- 
kov (1804); Kazan (1804); St. Petersburg 


(1819); St. Vladimir in Kiev ( 1832) ; 
Odessa (1865); Warsaw, which is now 
Polish (1886) and Tomsk, in Siberia 


(1888). The building of universities after 
the Revolution of 1917 was spurred by the 
Soviet government. 

In China, the growth of universities 
was hampered by the chaotic state of the 
government in the 1900's, the recurring 
civil wars and the conflict with Japan. 


“ 


in step with the progress of the nation. 


‘Bie 


iy 
. 
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niversities in the United States marched 


The early settlers brought a heritage of 


European culture which they planted in 
New England soil. The first university in 
_ the country was started as Harvard Col- 
lege in 1636, with an endowment totaling 


800 pounds. Harvard was to become prob- 


ably the most famous of the American 
universities, with an endowment in 1947 


of more than $178,000,000, a faculty of 
2,190 members and a student enrollment 


of more than 12,000. 
The College of William and Mary (1693) 


was the second institution of higher learn- 


ing established in the colonies. Others 
started during the colonial period (cur- 
rent names only) are: Yale (1701); Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (1740); Princeton 


Libraries of 


Europe and Asia 

Among the great libraries of the world, 
the British Museum remains in the first 
rank. It has almost 4,000,000 printed vol- 
umes and about 55,000 manuscripts (one 
bookstack containing some 200,000 volumes 
was destroyed during a German air raid 
in World War II). The shelves required to 
house this massive amount of material 
measure 55 miles. 

One of the finest libraries in the world 
is the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. In 
1943 an inventory disclosed that it had 
some 4,500,000 volumes, 122,000 manu- 
scripts and 500,000 maps and plans con- 
tained in 28,000 volumes. 


The State Library in Berlin, founded in 
1661, had about 2,130,000 volumes and 
56,800 manuscripts. The State Library in 
Munich, founded by Duke Albrecht V of 
Bavaria, had 1,670,000 books and some 
50,000 manuscripts, 


The Nationalbibliothek in Vienna had 
1,250,000 volumes and 27,000 manuscripts 
as well as a collection of 100,000 priceless 
papyri. 

While not as large as some of the state 
libraries in other countries, the Biblioteca 
Vaticana has many priceless old manu- 
scripts bequeathed to the Vatican over the 
centuries. The printed books number about 
600,000 volumes, the incunabula about 
6,000 and the manuscripts about 50,000. 


Two of the more important Italian 
libraries are the Biblioteca Nazionale in 
Naples, which has about 1,000,000 volumes 
and 13,000 manuscripts; and the Biblioteca 
Nazionale Centrale in Florence, which 
houses 2,000,000 volumes, manuscripts and 
pamphlets. 

Other famed libraries in Europe are the 
Bibliothéque Royale in Brussels, 1,000,000 
volumes; the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid, 


ms The United States mS. 


(1766) and Dartmouth (1769). 
After the Revolution of 1776, the state 
tax-supported university was established. — 
The University of Virginia (1819) was 
notable early example of this type. wie 
Colleges for women grew up in the 
second quarter of the 19th century. Among 


these are: Mt. Holyoke (1837); Elmira 
(1855); Vassar (1861); Wells (1868); 
Hunter (1870); Wellesley (1870); Smith 


(1871) and Bryn Mawr (1880). 


In the latter part of the 19th century, 
universities established by private en- 
dowments arose. Among these are: Cornell 
(1865), which is also a land-grant in- 
stitution; Johns Hopkins (1876); Stanford 


(1885) and the University of Chicago 
(1891). 
the World 


1,210,520 volumes; Biblioteca Nacional in 
Lisbon, 800,000 volumes; and the Uni- 
versity Library in Oslo, 850,000 volumes. 


One of the largest libraries in the world 
is the Gosudarstvennaya Publichnaya Bib- 
lioteka in Leningrad (formerly St. Peters- 
burg’s Imperial Public Library); the state 
library of the U.S.S.R., is said to contain 
5,000,000 volumes, 240,000 manuscripts and 
autographs, and many collections of yalu- 
able historical documents. 

The second largest library in the Soviet 
Union, the Lenin Memorial Library in 
Moscow, has more than 4,000,000 printed 
volumes and many early printed books 
and manuscripts. 


In the Far East, the most extensive 
libraries are found in Japan. The Imperial 
Cabinet Library in Tokyo prior to World 
War II contained more than a half million 
volumes. 


The United States and Canada 

The earliest libraries in the Colonial era 
were privately owned, although in 1731 
Benjamin Franklin projected the first sub- 
scription library in Philadelphia. Endow- 
ments helped to set up many of the large 
libraries, although many of these institu- 
tions are now receiving state or municipal 
support. 


The largest library in the United States 
is the Library of Congress, established in 
1800 by an act of Congress. In 1947, it con- 
tained more than 17,000,000 books and 
ranked as the largest in the world. It ex- 
tends its services to members of Congress 
and other government departments, and 
also offers excellent facilities for persons 
engaged in scholarly research. 


The New York Public Library, with its 
4,500,000 volumes, is the largest public 
library in the world. \ 


veland, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
fincinnati and Brooklyn. There are two 
mportant reference libraries in Chicago, 
the Newberry and the John Crerar. 
‘The growth of libraries attached to col- 
leges and universities in the United States 
thas been phenomenal, and some of the 
ainiversity libraries are among the largest 
in the country. Among them are (total 
volumes in parentheses): Harvard (4,705,- 
000); Yale (8,540,000); University of Cali- 
fornia, including branches (2,159,000); 


“University of Tlinois (2,072,000); Colum- — 
University of Chicago — 


bia (1,748,000) ; 
(1,500,000); University of Minnesota (1,- 


_ 865,000); University of Michigan (1,268,- 


000); Cornell (1,221,000); University of 
Pennsylvania (1,014,000); Princeton (1,- 
000,000); and Northwestern (987,000). 


In Canada, the most important public 
library is that of Toronto, which has more 
than 500,000 volumes. Extensive libraries 
attached to the universities are at Queens 
(215,000), McGill (450,000), 
(825,000). 


Museums of the World { 


(For U. S. museums see INDEX.) 


The modern museum originated during 
the Renaissance, when the revival of in- 
terest in the arts and classical antiquity 
led princes, nobles and humanists to amass 
Specimens of historical value and to house 
their collections in special buildings or 
galleries. 


Art Museums 


The British Museum, London, has two 
principal divisions—the Library and the 
Departments of Antiquities. Its library is 
one of the largest in the world, and con- 
tains such outstanding treasures as the 
Codex Alexandrianus of the Greek Bible, 
the best collection of Greek papyrus from 
Egypt, and vast collections of original 
historical manuscripts of incalculable 
value. In the Departments of Antiquities 
are some of the most famous historical 
objects of the world, including the Elgin 
Marbles and the Rosetta Stone. 


Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
whose primary object is to furnish ex- 
amples to illustrate the history of art, 
emphasizes architecture and sculpture, 
ceramics, engraving, book production, 
paintings, textiles, etc. The library is de- 
voted principally to fine and applied arts. 


National Gallery, London, contains a 
great number of old Masters, including 
paintings by Da _ Vinci, Michelangelo, 
Tintoretto, Mantegna, Titian, Bellini, Jan 
van Eyck, Rubens, Rembrandt, Holbein, 
Constable and Turner. 


Tate Gallery, Millbank, established as 
part of the National Gallery, was badly 
damaged during air raids of World War II. 


Wallace Collection, London, bequeathed 
to the government in 1897 by the widow 
of Sir Richard Wallace, contains many 
objets d’art and curios of French origin, 
and first-rank canvases and etchings of 
Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch and Eng- 
lish artists. 

Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, includes 
many examples of drawings, paintings, 
sculpture, water colors and etchings dating 
from the 13th to the 20th centuries. 


; 


In France, the most famous gallery is 
the Louvre in Paris, noted for the mag- 
nificence of its architecture as well as for 
its art collection, which is the largest in 
the world. Other Parisian museums of 
importance are Cluny, Luxembourg, Rodin, 
Guimet, and Carnavalet. 


Among the magnificent Italian museums, 
the National Museum at Naples contains 
the best arranged and best classified col- 
lection. The Uffizi Gallery in Florence, 
founded by the Medicis, has one of the 
world’s largest and best collections of 
Italian art. Other galleries in Florence are 
the Pitti Palace, the Picture Gallery, the 
Academy of Fine Arts and the National 
Museum. Rome has numerous museums, 
including several in the Vatican. 

In Germany, the Kaiser Friedrich Mu- 
seum, the Old and New Museums and the 
Schloss Museum in Berlin, were perhaps 
the best known. 

The Royal Museum of Fine Arts in 
Brussels has a fine collection of French, 
Flemish and Dutch masters and houses 
many canvases by Rubens, Van Dyck, Jor- 
daens, Rembrandt, Frans Hals and Jan 
Steen. 

The Ryks Museum in Amsterdam con- 
tains superb works by Rembrandt, Ver- 
meer and others. 

Among the notable art museums in other 
countries of Europe are the world-famous 
Museo del Prado in Madrid; the State 
Tretyakov Gallery and the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Moscow; and the Tokyo Imperial 
Household Museum, famed for its many 
Oriental paintings and examples of Ori- 
ental workmanship in lacquer, jade, ivory 
and metal. 


Science Museums 


The Ashmolean Museum, oldest in Great 
Britain, was built in 1679 by the University 
of Oxford and houses a collection of 
natural history objects and archeological 
rarities. 

Science Museum of London has exhibits 
of scientific instruments and appliances 


and Laval 
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which review the progress of science and 
the history of invention. 


Other famous London museums of sci- 
ence are the Hunterian Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, devoted to 
anatomy—human and comparative—and 
to pathology; and the Horniman Museum, 
which deals with zoology and anthropology 
(including archeology and ethnology). 


The Liverpool Museums contain valuable 
collections of natural history and antiq- 
uities and are divided into departments 
of zoology, botany, geology, archeology and 
ethnology. 


The Manchester Museum serves as both 
a municipal and a university museum. 
The Bristol Museum contains departments 
of geology, zoology, botany, archeology and 
Bristol antiquities. The Natural History 
Museum in Hull is but one of the many 
museums in that city. Others are Wilber- 
force House, a museum of fisheries and 
shipping, the Mortimer Collection of pre- 
historic antiquities, the Museum of Com- 
merce and Transport and the Folk Lore 
Museum. 


In Edinburgh, Scotland, are the famed 
Royal Scottish Museum, which has col- 
lections in art, ethnography, natural his- 
tory, technology and geology; and the 
National Museum of Antiquities of Scot- 
land, noted for its coin and manuscript 
collections. In Glasgow is the University of 
Glasgow Museum with its Zoological Mu- 
seum. 


The Science Museum in Dublin and the 
one in Belfast have important science col- 
lections. 


Calcutta has three noted museums: the 
Indian Museum, outstanding for its marine 
fauna and vertebrate fossils; the Geological 
Museum and the herbarium of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens. In Bombay are the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and the mu- 
seum of the Bombay Natural History 
Society. 

In Australia are the Queensland Museum, 
Brisbane; the Geological Survey Museum, 
also in Brisbane; the South Australian 
Museum, Adelaide, and the National Mu- 
seum of Victoria in Melbourne. 


Information Please Almano 


New Zealand contains the Canterbur 
Museum, Christchurch, rich in local fauna 
flora and geological items, and a 

and Polynesian ethnological collection. 
The Otago University Museum of natural 
history and ethnology, the War Memorial 
Museum in Auckland and the Colonial 
Museum in Wellington are others of note. 


In Africa, the South African Museums, 
Capetown, hold general and local history 
collections and others illustrating anthro- 
pology, ethnology and colonial art. The 
Durban Museum contains much anthro- 
pological material. In Cairo are the notable 
Egyptological collections and at Giza the 
Geological Survey Museum. 


In Europe, the most important museums 
are the Musée d’Histoire Naturelle in Paris, 
the famous Musée d’Océanographie in 
Monaco, the Natural History Museum in 
Lisbon, the Rijks Museum of geology, min- 
eralogy and zoology in Leyden (Nether-. 
lands), the Royal Museum of Natural His- 
tory in Stockholm, the National Museum 
in Copenhagen, the Museo Civico in Genoa, 
the natural science museums in Berne, 
Geneva, Lausanne and Neuchatel, the Geo- 
logical Survey Museum in Athens, the 
Imperial Natural History Museum in 
Vienna, the Musée Social in Budapest, the 
National Museum of Prague, the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences and the Mining Mu- 
seum in Leningrad, and the Rumiantsov 
Museum in Moscow. 


Famous science museums in Germany 
prior to World War II were: the Museum 
fiir Naturkunde, the Ethnological Museum, 
the Anthropological Museum, the Mineral- 
ogical Museum and the Agricultural Mu- 
seum, all in Berlin; the Natural History 
and Ethnological Museum in Hamburg; 
and the Dewtsches Museum in Munich. 


Non-European museums of note include 
the Museum of Antiquities at Istanbul, the 
American University Museum in Beirut 
(Lebanon), the museum attached to the 
Imperial University at Tokyo, the Zi-Ka- 
Wei Museum near Shanghai, the National 
Museum in Santiago (Chile), the Bahia 
State Museum in Brazil, and the Argentine 
National Museum of Natural History. 


Zoological Gardens of the World 


Far from being a modern idea, the 
custom of keeping savage beasts in cap- 
tivity is as ancient as recorded history. 
In the early part of the 12th century, 
B.c., the Chinese king Wen had a special 
zoo where he housed animals captured 
from all parts of ancient China. 


One of the earliest modern zoos, the 
Jardin des Plantes in Paris, was established 
in 1798. In the following century zoo- 
logical gardens were established in many 
of the major cities of the world. 


At Giza, outside Cairo, the zoological 
garden is lodged in a beautiful park main- 
tained by the Egyptian government. Its 
large collection of animals is chiefiy African 
in origin. Elsewhere in Africa, at Khartoum 
in the Sudan, at Pretoria and at Johannes- 
burg, fine specimens are found in state- 
supported zoological gardens. 


North America has more than 30 major 
zoos, in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. The Quebee Zoological Society’s 
collection is made up of Canadian species; 
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Toronto has in addition many exotic 
species. 


and a model zoo at Vincennes was added 
in 1937 for the Paris Exposition. 


The first zoological garden in the United 
States was established in Philadelphia in 
1874. Since that time nearly every large 
city in the country has acquired a zoo. 
Among the largest are the celebrated 
Bronx Zoo and the Central Park Zoo in 
New York, the Lincoln Park Zoo and the 
Brookfield Zoo in Chicago, and those in 
St. Louis, Detroit, Kansas City and San 
Diego. The United States National Zoo- 
logical Park in Washington, D.C., in a 
beautiful setting of hills, woods and 
streams, was established in 1890 by an act 
of Congress. Some of the U.S. zoos ex- 
hibit their collections in open-air, barless 
pits; the Brookfield Zoo is an example. 


Extensive collections in South America 
are found at Buenos Aires, and at Con- 
cepcién and Santiago in Chile. At Belém, 
Brazil, a zoological-botanical garden is 
noteworthy for its specimens of Amazonian 
birds and animals. 


In Asia, important collections were 
established by the governments and by 
native princes. Largest in India is the zoo 
at Alipore, Calcutta; other excellent zoos 
are located at Bombay, Karachi and on 
private estates. Singapore, Batavia and 
Surabaya have important collections. 
Others are found at Fort de Kock on 
Sumatra’s west coast; and at Johore Bahru 
in British Malaya. Japan abounds in large 
and small zoos and privately owned avi- 
aries, located in Tokyo, Nagoya, Kyoto, 
Osaka and Kobe. 


Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth 
have large zoological gardens; smaller zoos 
in Australia are found at Brisbane and 
Wellington. The Auckland, New Zealand, 
collection has a representative group of 
native fauna. 


In Europe, zoological gardens have long 
been popular public institutions. The 
Jardin d’Acclimatation, in the Bois de 
Boulogne, Paris, was established in 1858, 


Germany had about 20 zoological gar- 
dens, many of which were developed in 
the peacetime years between World Wars I 
and II. Large zoos were located in Berlin 
and Frankfurt on Main. In Munich, the 
animals were grouped according to the 
continent of their origin. Others were 
established at Dresden, Leipzig and 
Cologne. At Stellingen, the Hagenbeck 
Garden became an outstanding show place 
and distributing center for animals. 
Smaller collections were established at 
Diisseldorf, Elberfeld and Hanover. Several 
German zoos, notably that at Berlin, 
were destroyed during World War II. 

The Schénbrunn at Vienna is one of the 
oldest zoos in Europe. The Budapest Zzoo- 
logical gardens house a fine collection of 
European birds. At Antwerp, the Royal 
Zoological Society founded a large me- 
nagerie in 1843. It was seriously damaged 
from German bombs during World War II. 


In the British Isles, the outstanding col- 
lection is in the garden of the London 
Zoological Society in Regent’s Park. Al- 
though this zoo received a number of 
direct bomb hits in 1940-41 and again in 
1944, it remained open throughout World 
War II; visitors during this period num- 
bered 6,500,000. Manchester and Clifton 
have smaller gardens, and the one at 
Edinburgh is famous for its collection of 
penguins. The Dublin Zoo is noted for its 
lions, many of which were born there, 

The Amsterdam zoo, with its East Indian 
collection and its aquarium, and the Rot- 
terdam gardens are the two best known in 
the Netherlands. Built on a high eleva- 
tion, the Skansen Zoo in Stockholm ex- 
hibits north European specimens. The 
most important gardens in the U.S.S.R. 
are found in Moscow, where northern as 
well as exotic species are collected. The 
zoo at Rome has part of its collection con- 
fined in barless pits. At Lisbon there is a 
small zoological garden, and in Madrid 
a part of the original royal menagerie. 


Famous Structures 
(See also Seven Wonders of the World.) 


Ancient 

The Great Sphinx of Egypt, one of the 
wonders of ancient Egyptian architecture 
adjoins the pyramids and has a length of 
189 ft. It was built in the 4th dynasty and 
was used as a temple. 

Other Egyptian buildings of note include 
the Temples of Karnak and Edfu and the 
Tombs at Beni Hassan. 

The Parthenon of Greece, built on the 
Acropolis in Athens, was the chief temple 
to the goddess Athena. It was believed to 
have been completed by 438 3B.c. The 
present temple remained intact until the 


a 


5th century A.D. Today, though the Par- 
thenon is in ruins, its majestic propor- 
tions are discernible. 


Other great structures of ancient Greece 
were the Temples at Paestum (about 540 
and 420 B.c.); the Temple of Poseidon 
(about 460 B.c.); the Temple of Apollo at 
Corinth (about 540 B.c.); the Temple of 
Apollo at Bassae (about 450-420 B.c.); the 
famous Erechtheum atop the Acropolis 
(about 421-405 B.c.); the Temple of Athena 
Niké at Athens (about 426 B.c.); the 
Olympieum at Athens (174 B.c—a.D. 131); 
the Athenian Treasury at Delphi (about 


% 


615 
at 


t 


Athens (437-432 B.c.); the Theater of 


Dionysus at Athens (about 350-325 B.c.); 


the “House of Cleopatra” at Delos (138 
B.C.) and the Theater at Epidaurus (about 
825 B.c.) > 

The Colosseum (Flavian Amphitheater) 
of Rome, the largest and most famous of 
the Roman amphitheaters, was opened for 
use A.D. 80. Elliptical in shape, it con- 


_ sisted of three stories and an upper gallery, 


rebuilt in stone in its present form in the 
third century a.p. Its seats rise in tiers, 
one above the other; the tiers in turn are 


buttressed by concrete vaults and stone 


piers. It could seat between 40,000 and 
50,000 spectators. The Colosseum was prin- 


_cipally used for gladiatorial combat. 


The Pantheon at Rome, begun by 
Agrippa in 27 B.c. as a temple, was rebuilt 
in its present circular form by Hadrian 
(A.D. 110-25). Literally the Pantheon was 
intended as a temple of “all the gods.” 
It is remarkable for its perfect preserva- 
tion today, and it has served continuously 
for 20 centuries as a place of worship. 


Famous Roman arches include the Arch 
of Constantine (about a.D. 315) and the 
Arch of Titus (about a.p, 80). 


European 
St. Mark’s Cathedral in Venice (1063- 
67), one of the great examples of Byzantine 
architecture, was begun in the 9th century. 
Partly destroyed by fire in 976, it was later 
Tebuilt as a Byzantine edifice. 


Other famous Byzantine examples of 
architecture are St. Sophia in Constan- 
tinople (A.D. 532-37); San Vitale in Ra- 
venna (542); St. Paul’s Outside the Walls, 
Rome (5th century); the Kremlin baptism 
and marriage church, Moscow (begun in 
1397); and St. Lorenzo Outside the Walls, 
Rome, begun in 588. 


The Cathedral Group at Pisa (1067- 
1173), one of the most celebrated groups 
of structures built in Romanesque style, 
consists of the cathedral, the cathedral’s 
baptistery, and the Leaning Tower. This 
trio forms a group by itself in the north- 
west corner of the city. The cathedral and 
baptistery are built in black and white 
marble. The campanile (Leaning Tower) is 
179 ft. high and leans more than 16 feet 
out of the perpendicular. There is little 
reason to believe that the architects in- 
tended to have the tower lean. 


Other examples of Romanesque archi- 
tecture include the Vézelay Abbey in 
France (1130); the Church of Notre Dame- 
du-Port at Clermont-Ferrand in France 
(1100); the Church of San Zeno (begun in 
1138) at Verona, and Durham Cathedral 
in England. 


The Alhambra (1248-1354), located in 
Granada, Spain, is universally esteemed as 
one of the great masterpieces of Moham- 


“B.c.); ‘the Propylaea of the Acropolis 1 


Granada, it is surrounded by a he 
fortified wall more than a mile in peri: 
eter. The location of the Alhambra 
the Sierra Nevada provides a magnifice 
setting for this jewel of Moorish Spain, — 


Notre Dame de Paris (begun in 1163), 
one of the great examples of Gothic archi- © 
tecture, is a twin-towered church with a 
steeple over the crossing and immense fly- 
ing buttresses supporting the masonry at 
the rear of the church. 


Other famed Gothic structures are West- 
minster Abbey, London (begun 1245; dam- 
aged in World War II); Chartres Cathedral 
(12th century); Sainte Chapelle (1246-48), 
Paris; Laon Cathedral, France (1160-1205); 
Rheims Cathedral (about 1210-50; rebuilt 
after its almost complete destruction in 
World War I); Rouen Cathedral (13th— 
16th centuries); Amiens Cathedral (1218- 
69); Beauvais Cathedral (begun 1247); 
Salisbury Cathedral (1220-60); York Min- 
ster or the Cathedral of St. Peter (begun in 
the 7th century); and Cologne Cathedral 
(13th-19th centuries; badly damaged in 
World War II). 


The Duomo (cathedral) in Florence was 
founded in 1298, completed by Brunelleschi 
and consecrated in 1436. The oval-shaped 
dome dominates the entire structure. 


Other examples of Renaissance archi- 
tecture are the Palazzo Vecchio, the Palazzo 
Pitti and the Palazzo Strozzi in Florence; 
St. Peter’s in Rome (begun in 1506 and 
consecrated in 1626); the Farnese Palace 
in Rome; Palazzo Grimani (completed 
about 1550) in Venice; the Escorial (1563- 
93) near Madrid; the Town Hall of Seville 
(1527-82); the Louvre, Paris; the Chateau 
at Blois, France; St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London (1675-1710; badly damaged in 
World War II); the Ecole Militaire, Paris 
(1752); the Pazzi Chapel, Florence, de- 
signed by Brunelleschi (1429); the Palaces 
of Versailles and of Fontainebleau and the 
Chateau de Chambord in France. 


Outstanding European buildings of the 
18th and 19th centuries are the Superga 
at Turin, the Hotel-Diew in Lyon, the 
Belvedere Palace at Vienna, the Royal 
Palace of Stockholm, the Opera House of 
Paris (1863-75); the Bank of England, the 
British Museum, the University of London 
and the Houses of Parliament, all in Lon- 
don; the Pantheon, the Church of the 
Madeleine, the Bourse and the Palais de 
Justice in Paris. 


Oriental 
The Taj Mahal (1632-50), at Agra, India, 
built by Shah Jahan as a tomb for his 
wife, is considered by some as the most 
perfect example of the Mogul style and by 
others as the most beautiful building in 
the world. Four slim white minarets flank — 


ag, which is topped by a white 

e entire structure is of marble. 
er notable examples of Indian archi- 
tecture are the temples at Benares and 


Famed Mohammedan edifices are the 
Dome of the Rock or Mosque of Omar, 
Jerusalem (A.D. 691); the Citadel (1166), 
and the Tombs of the Mamelukes (15th 
century), in Cairo; the Tomb of Humayun 
in Delhi; the Blue Mosque (1468) at Tabriz 
and the Tamerlane Mausoleum at Samar- 
Kand. 

Angkor Vat, outside the city of Angkor 
‘Thom, Cambodia, is one of the most 
beautiful examples of Cambodian or Khmer 
architecture. The sanctuary was built dur- 
ing the 12th century. Its temple court 
is protected by a broad moat. 

Great Wall of China (228 B.c.?), designed 
specifically as a defense against nomadic 
tribes, has numerous large watch towers 
which could be called buildings. It was 
erected by Emperor Ch’in Shih Huang Ti 
and is 1,400 miles long. Built mainly of 
earth and stone, it varies in height be- 
tween 18 and 30 feet. 

Typical of Chinese architecture are the 
pagodas or temple towers. Among some 


Great Dams 


Pagoda of the Wild Geese at Sian (founded 
in 652); Nan t’a (11th century) at Fang 


Shan; the Pagoda of Sung Yueh Ssu (aD. 


523) at Sung Shan, Honan. 

Other wel'-known Chinese buildings are 
the Drum Tower (1273), the Three Great 
Halls in the Purple Forbidden City (1627), 


Buddha’s Perfume Tower (19th century), 
the Porcelain Pagoda and the Summer — 


Palace, all at Peiping. 


United States 

Rockefeller Center, New York City, com- 
pleted in 1940, consists of a remarkable 
group of notable examples of the new sky- 
scraper architecture in America. It is dom- 
inated by the 70-story R. C. A. building in 
the center. 

Empire State Building, New York City, 
the loftiest building in the world, has 102 
stories and is 1,250 feet high. 

Other famous examples of modern build- 
ings in the United States are the Chrysler 
Building and the Woolworth Building in 
New York City; the Merchandise Mart, 
the Board of Trade Building and Civic 


Opera Building in Chicago; and the Pen- 


tagon in Washington, 
of the World 


of the better known pagodas are the Great _ 


Capacity, Maximum 
eegeg Name Location ye de coma 
31,142 Hoover Colorado River, Ariz.-Nev. 726 1936 
19,412 Fort Peck Missouri River, Mont. 250 1940 
9,517 Grand Coulee Columbia River, Wash. 550 1942 
6,100 Kentucky Tennessee River, Ky. 160 1944 

6,089 Wolf Creek Cumberland River, Ky. 242, * 
5,825 Denison Red River, Okla.-Tex. 165 1944 
4,500 Shasta Sacramento River, Calif. 602 1945 
4,407 Gatun Chagres River, Panama Canal Zone 115 1912 
4,060 Aswan Nile River, Egypt 174 1934 
3,263 El Palmito Nazas River, Mex. 295 * 
3,000 Salt Springs North Fork, Mokelumne River, Calif. 345 1931 
2,567 Norris Clinch River, Tenn. 265 1936 
2,300 Saluda Saluda River, S. C. 208 1930 
2,219 Elephant Butte Rio Grande, N. Mex. 301 1916 
2,150 Mettur Cauvery River, India 214 1934 
2,092 Center Hill Caney Fork River, Tenn. 240 , 
2,000 Hume Murray River, Australia 180 1936 
2,000 Kingsley North Platte River, Nebr. 162 1941 
1,997 Osage (Bagnell) Osage River, Mo. 148 1931 
1,983 Norfolk North Fork River, Ark. 230 1944 
1,980 Chelsea Gatineau River, Canada 100 1927 
1,975 Pensacola Grand River, Okla. 152 1940 
1,934 Marshall Ford Colorado River, Tex. 270 1941 
(Mansfield) ¢ x 
1,820 Davis Colorado River, Ariz.-Nev. 200 
1,706 Dale Hollow Obey River, Tenn.-Ky. 183 1943 
1,704 American Falls Snake River, Idaho-Wyo. 92 1927 
1,702 El Azucar San Juan River, Mexico 142 1943 
1,565 Cherokee Holston River, Tenn. 212 1942 
1,560 Sardis Little Tallahatchie River, Miss. a U7 1940 
1,540 Douglas French Broad River, Tenn. 160 1943 
1,450 Fontana Little Tennessee River, N.C. 470 1944 
1,400 Roosevelt Salt River, Ariz. 280 1911 


see 


#Under construction in 1947. 
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-TRIBOROUGH 
ST. JOHNS 


LONGVIEW 

MT. HOPE 
QUEENSBORO 
FLORIANOPOLIS 
CARQUINEZ STRAIT 
MONTREAL HARBOUR 
BIRCHENOUGH 
DEER ISLE 
CINCINNATI 

OTTO BEIT 
COOPER RIVER 
WHEELING 

HELL GATE 
RAINBOW 

GRAND MERE 
PEACE RIVER 
STORY 

NATCHEZ 

BLUE WATER 


*C—Cantilever. 


Near Quebec, Canada 
Philadelphia, Pa. — 
Firth of Forth, Scotland 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Sydney, Australia 
Peekskill, N. Y. 

New York City 

New York City 
Vancouver, Canada 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Calcutta, India 

New York City 
Oakland, Calif. 

New York City 
Portland, Oreg. 
Longview, Wash. 
Near Bristol, R. I. 
New York City 
Florianopolis, Brazil 
Near San Francisco 
Montreal, Canada 
Southern Rhodesia 
Deer Isle, Me. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Southern Rhodesia 
Charleston, S. C. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
New York City 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Quebec, Canada 
Alaska Highway 
Queensland, Australia 
Natchez, Miss. 

Port Huron, Mich. 


S—Suspension. 


> > 


SA—Steel Arch. 


America's Tallest Buildings 


No. of Height, 


Building stories 
Empire State 102 
Chrysler ak 
60 Wall Tower 66 
Bk. of Manhattan 171 
R. C, A. 70 
Woolworth 60 
City Bank 54 
Terminal Tower 52 
500 Fifth Avenue 60 
Metropolitan Life 50 
Chanin 56 
Lincoln 53 
Irving Trust 50 
General Electric 50 
Waldorf-Astoria 47 


feet 


City Building soa ee rp a © 

1,250 New York 10 E. 40th St. 48 621 

1,046 New York New York Life 40 617 
950 New York Singer 47 612 
925 Chicago Board of Trade 44 605 
850 New York U.S. Court House 37 590 
te Pittsburgh Gulf 44 582 
708 New York Municipal 40 580 
799 Cincinnati Carew Tower 48 574 
709 New York Continental Bank 48 565 
680 New York Sherry-Netherland 40 560 
673 New York N. Y. Central 35 560 
654 Chicago Pittsfield 39 557 
641 Chicago Continental 42 555, 
625 Detroit Penobscot 
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isasters 


A.D. 


1755 


1883 


1902 


1864 


1876 


1882 


1903 


1906 


1930 


1934 


1935 


1942 


1884 


1886 


1893 


eee 
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Great Disasters 
Earthquakes and Volcanic Eruptions 


79 Aug. 24, Iraty: eruption of Mt. 
Vesuvius buried cities of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, killing thousands. 


Nov. 1, PortuGat: one of the most 
severe of recorded earthquakes 
leveled Lisbon and was felt as far 
away as southern France and North 
Africa; between 10,000 and 20,000 
killed in Lisbon alone. 

Aug. 26-28, NETHERLANDS INDIES: 
eruption of Krakatoa; violent explo- 
sions destroyed two-thirds of island. 
Sea waves occurred as far away as 
Cape Horn, and possibly England. 
Estimated 36,000 dead. 

May. 8, MarTINIQUE, WEsT INDIEs: 
Mt. Pelée erupted and wiped out city 
of St. Pierre; total deaths estimated 
at 40,000. 


1906 


1923 


1935 


1939 


1939 


April 18, SAN FRANCISco: earthquake 
accompanied by fire razed more than 
4 sq. mi.; more than 500 dead or 
missing; property damage about 
250-300 millions. 


Sept. 1, Japan: earthquake destroyed 
third of Tokyo and most of Yoko- 
hama; more than 90,000 killed. 


May 31, Inp1a: earthquake at Quetta 
killed an estimated 50,000. 


Jan. 24, Cure: earthquake razed 
some 50,000 sq. mi.; estimated 30,000 
killed, mostly in Concepcién and 
Chillan. 


Dec. 2%, NorRTHERN TURKEY: severe 
quakes in eastern and northern Ana- 
tolia destroyed city of Erzingan; 
about 100,000 casualties. 


Tornadoes, Typhoons and Hurricanes 


WORLD 
Oct. 5, Inp1aA: most of Calcutta de- 
nuded by cyclone; 70,000 killed. 
Oct. 31, INpIa: cyclone and tidal wave 
swept 3,000 sq. mi. with Bengal worst 
hit; 215,000 killed. 
June 6, InprIa: cyclone and tidal wave 
killed 100,000 in Bombay. 
Jan. 13, Pactric Istanps: hurricane 
killed between 800 and 1,000 in 
Tuamoto Archipelago. 
Cu1na: typhoon at Hong Kong killed 
about 10,000. 
Sept. 3, Santo DomInGo (now Ciu- 
dad Trajillo): hurricane killed 
about 2,000 and injured 6,000. 
Sept. 21, Japan: hurricane 
more than 4,000 on Honshu. 
Oct. 25, Hatrt: hurricane and flood 
ravaged Jérémie and Jacmel dis- 
tricts; 2,000 killed. 
Oct. 16, InpIA: cyclone devastated 
Bengal; about 40,000 lives lost. 


killed 


UNITED STATES 
Feb. 18, SOUTHERN STATES: tornadoes 
took about 700 lives. 
Oct. 12, Texas: violent gales caused 
flood resulting in 250 deaths. 
Aug. 27, SOUTHEAST Coast: 900 killed. 


1900 


1938 


1947 


1947 


Sept. 8, Texas: Galveston struck by 
hurricane and tidal wave; 5,000 dead 
and 17 million damage. 


March 18, Mipwest: about 800 killed 
and 13,000 injured in tornado which 
hit Ill., Ind., Tenn., Ky., and Mo.; 
15,000 homeless, 35 towns destroyed. 


Sept. 18, Frorma: hurricane which 
hit east coast took 373 lives, left 
40,000 homeless and caused prop- 
erty damage of 165 million. 


Sept. 12, FLORIDA: hurricane from 
Windward Islands killed 4,000. 


April 2, MISSISSIPPI AND Gerorcia; Tu- 
pelo, Miss., and Gainesville, Ga., 
centers of tornadoes which swept 
the South, 402 killed; 1,853 injured. 


Sept. 21, New ENGLAND: hurricane 
killed at least 488 in severest re- 
corded storm of northeastern states. 


April 9, TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA: tor- 
nado killed approximately 150 and 
injured 1,500. 


Sept. 17-19, FLorIDA AND GULF COAST: 
hurricane sweeps through Florida, 
across the Gulf of Mexico and strikes 
Louisiana and Mississippi. Approxi- 
mately 26 million dollar damage, 
with 37 known dead. 


Floods and Tidal Waves 


WORLD 
HoLLAND: 100,000 reputedly drowned 
by sea flood in Friesland section. 
Cura: rebels besieging Kaifeng de- 
stroyed seawall, causing flood that 
drowned 300,000 inhabitants. 


1887 


1896 


Cura: hundreds of thousands of 
lives reputedly lost in Honan prov~ 
ince in overflow of Hwang Ho River. 


Japan: tidal wave following an 
earthquake at Sanriku killed esti- 
mated 27,000. 


oe ST 
8 i no th; 

mated at ten mi lion | hom 
bared or drowned. 


-ALASKA-Hawall: series of tidal waves 
in Pacific originating off Alaska 


- 20,000 sq. mi.; 700,000 homeless. 


_ killed about 150 in Hawaii. 1937 MiUssIssIpprI AND TRIBUTARY VALLEYS 
floods in the Allegheny, Mississippi ‘ 
UNITED STATES and Ohio valleys caused several | 
1889 ' PENNSYLVANIA: More than 2,000 died hundred deaths. 
; in Johnstown flood. 1947 MiUssIssipPI River: floods reached 
1912 MississIPPI VALLEY: Mississippi River highest crest in 104 years—40.2 feet. 
<s and tributaries overflowed. Property Damage of 12 million dollars, few 
~ loss, 45 million, 200 killed. lives lost in St. Louis area. 
* ee Fires and Explosions 
“a ‘WORLD UNITED STATES 
_ A.D.64 July 18, IraLy: Rome burned for 1835 Dec. 16, NEw York City: 530 build- 
ier eight days; most of city destroyed. ings destroyed by fire which spread 
m4 1666 8 ept. 2, ENGLAND: “Great Fire of over 52 acres; 15 million damage. 
ca London” destroyed 13,200 houses, St. 1871 Oct. 8, Cuicaco: the “Chicago Fire,” 
d Paul’s Church, 86 parish churches, which started in barn, swept 2,124 
“a } etc. Damage 10 million pounds. acres, burned 17,450 buildings, killed 
250 persons, and made 98,500 home- 

1812 Sept. 14, Russia: fire started by Rus- a. ii 
sians in Moscow after French occu- less; -196 on “damage, 
pation; destroyed 30,800 houses. 1872 ys 9, gaia ry apg 67 acres, 

1881 Dec. 8, Avsraia: about 850 died in million damage co? tree ae 

a Ring Theater fire in Vienna. 2 

4 ~ 1937 March 18, New Lonpon, Texas: nat- 

_ 1917 Dec. 6, Canapa: approximately 1,500 ural gas explosion destroyed school- 

. killed in explosion and fire at Hali- house; 413 children and 14 teachers 

: fax, N.S., when ammunition ship killed. 

¥ collided with another vessel. 1942 Nov. 28, Boston: Cocoanut Grove 

if 1922 Asta Minor: more than three-fifths night club fire killed approximately 

a of Smyrna destroyed by fire follow- 500. 

5 ing Turkish occupation. 1944 July 17, Port Cutcaco, CaLir.: More 

1944 April 14, Inpra: ship fire that spread than 300 killed in explosion of two 

P. to ammunition depot killed at least ammunition ships. 

; 128 in Bombay. 1946 June 5, Curcaco: LaSalle Hotel fire 

1947 July 28, Norway: nitrate ship ex- killed at least 60. 

plodes outside harbor at Brest, 1946 Dec. 7, ATLANTA: Fire in Winecoff 

France; 20 killed, 500 injured. 3 to Hotel killed 119. 

S 5 ia Ngee’ damage as fire 1947 March 25, CENTRALIA, Int.: Explosion 

4 Spreads to city. in coal mine killed 111 miners. 

194% Aug. 18, Capiz, Spain: explosion at 1947 April 16, Texas Crry, Texas: Most 
naval torpedo and mine factory of city destroyed, 468 known dead 
kills from 300 to 500 persons and de- following explosion of French vessel 
molishes shipyards, factories, etc. Grandcamp. 

1947 Aug. 30, Parts, FRANCE: fire in the 1947 July 29, HARRISONBURG, VA.: explo- 
Select Theater in Rueill, suburb, sion wrecks beauty shop; 10 killed 
kills 87 persons. and 30 injured. 

Shipwrecks (not including military or naval action) 
WORLD 1912 April 15, Trranic: sank after col- 

1833 May 11, Lapy or THE LAKE: bound liding with iceberg; 1,513 died. 
from England to Quebec, struck ice- 1914 May 29, Empress or IRELAND: sank 
berg; 215 perished. after collision in St. Lawrence River; 

1853 Sept. 29, ANNIz JANE: emigrant ves- 1,024 perished. 
sel off coast of Scotland; 348 pas- 1928 Nov. 12, VEstTRIs: British steamer 
sengers and crewmen died. sank in gale off Virginia; 110 died. 

1912 March 5, PRINCIPE DE ASTURIAS: Span- 1931 June 14, French Excursion Steamer 


ish steamer struck rock off Sebastien 
Pt.; 500 drowned. 


overturned in gale off St. Nazaire; 
approximately 450 died. 


1865 


1904 


1921 


1930 


1935 


1938 


1942 


1943 


1943 


1946 


1947 


1947 


1925 


: rammed and 
338 aboard» 


July 17, Rampas: coastal steamer 


Sept. 3, CALDWELL, Onto: U.S. dirig- 
ible Shenandoah broke apart, killing 
14, 


t burne 


er burr 
1,021 peris 


cago River; 812 died. 


1934 Sept. 8, Morro CasTLE: about 
sank off Bombay, India; death toll - 2 ey 
estimated at more than 550.  cabigtrian batten pau ta Re : 
Sept. %, two ferries collide near Rio 1939 May 23, Submarine Squatus: sank- 
"de Janeiro in Guanabara Bay; 30 eee) Se ae hy ee ae ae 
killed. N. H.; 33 of the crew were rescue! 
Sept. 11, Remva pet Pacrrico: British 1943 June 6, Ammunition Ship collided 
ship explodes in Irish Sea; 18 killed. with tanker off Norfolk; 84 died. 
1945 April 9, U. S. Ship, loaded with aerial 
U. S. AND U. S. LINES bombs, exploded at Bari, Italy; at 
April 27, Sutrana: boiler explosion least 360 killed. ie 
on Mississippi River steamboat near 1947 Sept. 9, IsLAND QUEEN: excursion 
Memphis; 1,450 Killed. steamer explodes at Pittsburgh dock; 
June 15, GENERAL SLocum: excursion 20 killed. Can . 
a 
Aircraft Accidents i ae 
oe 
WORLD 1933 April 4, New Jersey Coast: U. S. 
Aug. 24, ENcranD: ZR-2, British oe Akron crashed into sea; 73 — 3 
dirigible, broke in two on trial trip aiie ieee 
near Hull; 62 died. 1937 May 6, LaxeHurst, N. J.: German 
Oct. 5, FRANCE: British dirigible, zeppelin Hindenburg destroyed by ae 
R-101, crashed at Beauvais; 47 died. il hie eek mooring; $6 (Apeet@ aa 
May 18, U.S.S.R.: stunt flier crashed 4949 Aug. 31, LoverTsvitiz, Va.: airliner 
into giant land plane, the Mazim hed: 25, including S Ss 
Gorky; 49 killed. crashed; , including Sen. Lundeen 
: ; (Minn.), died. b 
July 24, Cotomsta: military plane é “2 
crashed into grandstand during aie 1941 Feb. 27, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, seven x 
review at Bogota, killing 53 killed in crash of airlines; Capt. Ed- 
Bots Sie die Rickenbacker is among survivors. __ 
Aug. 25, ScorLanp: Duke of Kent 1943 Ma ; 
y 3, IceLAND: Lt. Gen. Frank M. 
ees Set killed in crash of Andrews and Bishop Adna W. Leon- 
ying : ard among 14 killed in plane crash. 
Jan. 15, Surinam (Dutch Guiana) : ® “ 
all 35 aboard killed in jungle crash 1943 July 28, near BowLING GREEN, Ky.: ; 
airliner crash killed 20. P 
of transport plane near Paramaribo. A 
; 1944 July 2%, ScorrisH Coast: U. S. hos- 
July 4, GIBRALTAR: Premier Sikorski pital transport crashed; 22 died. f 
of Poland and 15 others killed in 
jane crash 1946 Oct. 3, NEWFOUNDLAND: U. S. trans- 
P a atlantic airliner crashed near 
Sept. 18, NEWFOUNDLAND: Belgian Stephenville; all 39 aboard killed. 
airliner crashed near Gander; uae 1947 May 29, New Yorw Cry: airliner 
Ba eS or onaats ‘es Sailer. crashed attempting takeoff; 43 died. 
y PS 1947 May 30, BarnsrincE, Mp.: all 49 pas- 
Jan. 26, CopENHAGEN: Royal Dutch sengers and four crew members 
airliner crashed at Copenhagen air- killed in crash of airliner. 
port; 22 killed, including Grace 947 June 13, Lexspurc, Va.: Fift 
i , : sia y killed 
abe ae Swedish Prince Gustavus in crash of airliner into mountain 
oP 4 on West Virginia-Virginia border. 
Aug. 28, Norwegian Airlines trans- near Leesburg. 
porpchashes near Loedingen, Lofoten 4947 June 15, Army B-29 on training flight 
island; kills 35. from Tucson, Ariz., crashes near 
Springfield, Vt., during storm; 12 
U. S. AND U. S. LINES killed. 
1947 June 19, Pan American World Air- 


ways Constellation crashes in Syria, 
near Iraq border; 14 of 36 killed. 
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ps THE PAST YEAR | q 


By JOHN FOSTER, JR. 
a ' , Executive Editor, AVIATION WEEK 


¥s : OR aviation, 1947 was a year of swift 


4° ups and downs—and no pun intended. 
In the military field, research and com- 


bat craft pushed speeds up well over 600 


- mph. trying to find out exactly what hap- 
pens to pilots and planes when they get up 
to the speed of sound (760 mph. at sea 
level). Both Army and Navy set new 
world speed records. On June 19, Col. 
Albert Boyd flew a Lockheed P-80R Shoot- 
ing Star over the 3-km. course at Muroc 
Army Air Base (Calif.) four times at an 
average of 623.8 mph. Then on Aug. 20, 
Comdr. Turner F. Caldwell Jr. took the 
Douglas Skystreak over the same course to 
average 640.7 mph., hitting 653.4 on one 
trip. Aug. 25, Marine Maj. Marion Carl took 
the same plane over the same course to 
boost the record to 650.6 mph. 


Military aviation came of age when the 
armed services merger bill set up the U.S. 
Air Force as an autonomous unit co-equal 
with land and sea forces. But it came of 
age in a sharply declining market. With 
military production cut 90 percent from 
the wartime peak, manufacturers were 
deep in red ink, faced with breakup of 
vital research and development engineer- 
ing staffs. An economy-minded Congress 
went home leaving Air Force and Navy air 
appropriations of $1,259,272,000 and $748,- 
000,000 respectively—enough to get about 
800 Army and 630 Navy planes. President 
Truman’s Air Coordinating Committee, in 
an August report, had declared: “The 
United States should maintain military 
power sufficient in size and efficiency to 
make it unprofitable for another nation to 
embark upon a campaign of aggression 
against this country.” 


Just before the report was filed President 
Truman had appointed an Air Policy Com- 
mission, consisting of Thomas K. Finletter, 
New York attorney, chairman; George P. 
Baker, Harvard transportation professor; 
Arthur D. Whiteside, president of Dun & 
Bradstreet; E. P. Hoyt, publisher of the 
Denver Post; and Henry Ford II, president 
of Ford Motor Co.; calling on them for an 
over-all report on American air policy by 
the first of this year. 


While military plane purchases were 
scarce, there was plenty of research going 
on in the guided missiles field—there were 
contracts all over the country with every- 


one from plane makers to food processors 
working on super hush-hush jobs. 


Navy, however, opened up a little when 
it announced Glenn L. Martin was build- 
ing a series of super V-2 rockets called 
“Neptune” designed to get up over a mil- 
lion feet (about 200 miles). Besides being 
a vehicle for high altitude research, the 
rockets “may well help to prove the practi- 
cability of still higher sounding—or pos- 
sibly even the practicability of extraterres- 
trial exploration within the foreseeable 
future.” 

Scheduled airlines also found ’47 a year 
of sharp contrasts. A series of accidents 
early in the year brought crash deaths to 
165 in the first 6 months, highest in 
history, and raised passenger fatalities per 
100-million passenger miles to 5.8, com- 
pared with 2.3 for the comparable period 
the year before. 

The crashes brought a rash of publicity 
and probes, most of which boiled down to 
one conclusion: better safety devices are 
needed. They highlighted a long-standing 
battle as to which was the best bad-weather 
landing aid, GCA (Ground Controlled Ap- 
proach) the war-born radar system, or 
CAA’s ILS (Instrument Landing System). 
Probable result will eventually be what 
most pilots now want—hboth systems plus 
anything better that comes along. 


Despite the crashes, the airlines carried 
more passengers than they ever had, even 
though the rate of increase wasn’t as fast 
as in former years. But all kinds of operat- 
ing costs went up too, with the result that 
earnings went down, so far and fast that 
some lines were brought perilously close 
to bankruptcy. Part of the strained finan- 
cial conditions were due to the need for 
buying new equipment—Douglas DC-4s, 
the new 350 mph. DC-6s, and new type 
Lockheed Constellations in the four-engine 
class, and the Martin 2-0-2 and Consoli- 
dated Vultee Convairliner in the twin- 
engine, medium-range class. It was a neces- 
Sary strain, for it was only by buying new 
and competitive equipment that the lines 
could hope to get out of the red. 


The year saw a terrific decline in the 
number of so-called non-scheduled carriers 
—mostly war veterans who bought planes 
from surplus and set themselves up in the 
“fly anything, anyplace, anytime” business. 
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ey failed in 

in 5,000 (including those owning a 
gle two-place plane for charter work) in 
946, they had been cut down to less than 

dozen really making the grade as air- 
freight carriers. Biggest of the contract 
ecarriers, Slick Airways—headed by 27-year 
»old Air Force veteran Earl F. Slick—was 
tthe first to be certificated by CAB as a 
common carrier. This certification, on Aug. 
"1, may be said to mark the birth of the air- 
tfreight business in the country. 

Also on the up side of the transport busi- 
mess was inauguration of feedline opera- 
rtions—five were certificated over the 
country and given three years to prove 
‘themselves. 

The personal plane business was mostly 
xon the down side. Producers of two-place 
rplanes—most of which were simply cleaned 
fup prewar designs—found the _ going 
rugged, and several went bankrupt; most 
others cut production schedules to the 


Famous Firsts in Aviation 


HOUGH man succeeded in making pow- 
ered flight only 45 years ago, his dreams 
of flying go back to mythology. 

The principle of jet propulsion, for ex- 
‘ample, was understood and put into design 
form some 2,000 years ago by Hero, an 
Alexandrian philosopher. And as far back 
as A.D, 1232 Genghis Khan’s son, Ogdai, 
used rockets as a “secret weapon” in an 
attack on the Tartar city of Kaifeng. In 
1480 Leonardo da Vinci drew sketches for 
what we now call helicopters. Man’s first 
aeronautical successes came in balloons. 
1782—First balloon flight. Jacques and Jo- 

seph Montgolfier of Annonay, Fr., sent 

up a small-smoke-filled balloon about 
mid-November. 
1783—First hydrogen-filled balloon flight. 

Jacques A. C. Charles, Paris physicist, 

supervised construction by A. J. and M. 

N. Robert of a 13-ft. diameter balloon 

which was filled with hydrogen. It got up 

to about 3,000 ft. and traveled about 16 

mi. in a 45-min. flight (Aug. 27). 
1783—First human balloon flights. A 

Frenchman, Jean Pilatre de Rozier, made 

the first captive balloon ascension (Oct. 

15). With the Marquis d’Arlandes, 

Pilatre de Rozier made the first free 

flight, reaching a peak altitude of about 

500 ft., and traveling about 5% mi. in 

20 min. (Nov. 21). 
1784—First powered balloon. Gen. Jean 

Baptiste Marie Meusnier developed the 

first propeller-driven and elliptically- 

shaped balloon—the crew cranking three 
propellers on a common shaft to give 
the craft a speed of about 3 mi. per hr. 

1784—First woman to fly. Mme. Thible, a 
French opera singer (June 4). 


- bone. Many were the reasons given: 
people maintained there weren’t enough 


some 


airports—although the country had about 
5,500, compared with 4,268 in mid-1946; 
others said planes still cost too much to 
operate and maintain; some said airline — 
crashes were partially responsible. % 


The highly-touted helicopter was still a By 
long way from replacing the automobile. 
As people within the industry had always 
known, there were still a lot of engineering - 
problems to whip; production, operating 
and maintenance work were still too high 
to give the public a flying flivver. Never- 
theless, two companies—Bell and Sikorsky _ 
—were producing for civilian use and their 
craft were being put to work on such jobs 
as Newspaper reporting, power and pipe=- i 
line patrol, geologic exploration and crop ‘s 
dusting. CAB gave Los Angeles Airways a __ 
certificate for mail routes that cut as 
much as 24 hours off the time required to 
get a letter from one part of the sprawling 
city of the angels to another. 


ae 


1793—First balloon flight in America. Jean 
Pierre Blanchard, a French pilot,madeit 
from Philadelphia to near Woodbury, 
Gloucester Co., N. J., in a little over 
45 min, (Jan, 9). 

1794—First military use of the balloon. 
Jean Marie Coutelle, using a balloon : 
built for the French Army, made two4 | 
hr. observation ascents. The military j 
value of the ascents seems to have been 
in damage to the enemy’s morale. 

1797—First parachute jump. André-Jacques 
Garnerin dropped from about 6,500 ft. 
over Monceau Park in Paris in a 23-ft. 
diameter ’chute made of white canvas 
with a basket attached (Oct. 22). 

1843—First air transport company. In Lon- 
don, William S. Henson and John String- 
fellow filed articles of incorporation for 
the Aerial Transit Company (Mar. 24). 
It failed. 

1852—First dirigible. Henri Giffard, a 
French engineer, flew in a controllable 
(more or less) steam engine-powered 
balloon, 144 ft. long and 39 ft. in di- 
ameter, inflated with 88,000 cu. ft. of 
coal gas. It reached 6.7 mi, per hr. on a 
flight from Paris to Trappe (Sept. 24). 

1860—First aerial photographers. Samuel 
Archer King and William Black made 
two photos of Boston, which are still in 
existence. 

1872—First gas-engine powered dirigible. 
Paul Haenlein, a German engineer, flew 
in a semi-rigid frame dirigible, powered 
by a 4-cylinder internal combustion en- 
gine running on coal gas drawn from the 
supporting bag. 

1873—First transatlantic attempt. The New 
York Daily Graphic sponsored the at- 
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tempt with a 400,000 cu. ft. balloon 
carrying a lifeboat. A rip in the bag 
during inflation brought collapse of the 
balloon and the project. 

189’—First successful metal dirigible. An 
all-metal dirigible, designed by David 
Schwarz, a Hungarian, took off from 
Berlin’s Tempelhof Field and, powered 
by a 16-hp, Daimler engine, got several 

~ miles before leaking gas caused it to 
crash (Novy. 13). 

1900—First Zeppelin flight. Germany’s 
Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin flew the 
first of his long series of rigid-frame air- 
ships. It attained a speed of 18 mi. per 
hr. and got 314% mi. before its steering 
gear failed (July 2). 

1903—First successful heavier-than-air 
machine flight. Aviation was really born 
on the sand dunes at Kitty Hawk, N. C., 
when Orville Wright crawled to his prone 
position between the wings of the bi- 
plane he and his brother Wilbur had 
built, opened the throttle of their home- 
made 12-hp. engine and took to the air. 
He covered 120 ft. in 12 sec. Later that 
day, in one of four flights, Wilbur stayed 
up 59 sec. and covered 852 ft. (Dec. 17). 


1904—First airplane maneuvers. Orville 
Wright made the first turn with an air- 
plane (Sept. 15); five days later his 
brother Wilbur made the first complete 
circle. 

1905—First airplane flight over half an 
hour, Orville Wright kept his craft up 
33 min. 17 sec. (Oct. 4). 


1906—First European airplane flight. Al- 
berto Santos-Dumont, a Brazilian, flew 
a heavier-than-air machine at Bagatelle 
Field, Paris (Sept. 13). 

1908—First airplane fatality. Lt. Thomas E. 
Selfridge, U. S. Army Signal Corps, was 
in a group of Officers evaluating the 
Wright plane at Fort Myer, Va. He was 
up about 75 ft. with Orville Wright 
when the propeller hit a bracing wire 
and was broken, throwing the plane out 
of control, killing Selfridge and seriously 
injuring Wright (Sept. 17). 


1910—First licensed woman pilot. Baroness 
Raymonde de la Roche of France, who 
learned to fly in 1909, received ticket 
No. 36 on March 8. 


1910—First flight from shipboard. Eugene 
Ely took a Curtiss plane off from the 
deck of cruiser Birmingham at Hampton 
Roads, Va,, and flew to Norfolk (Nov. 14). 
The following January he reversed the 
process, flying from Camp Selfridge: to 
the deck of the battleship Pennsylvania 
in San Francisco Bay (Jan. 18). 

1911—First U. S. woman pilot. Harriet 
Quimby, a magazine writer, who got 
ticket No. 37. 

1913—First multi-engined aircraft. Igor 
ivan Sikorsky, built and flew the first 
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multi-engine aircraft while still in his 
native Russia. 


1914—First aerial combat. Beginning in 


August, Allied and German pilots and 
observers started shooting at each other 


u 


with pistols and rifles—with negligible — 


results. 


1915—First air raids on England. German 


Zeppelins started dropping bombs on 
four English communities (Jan. 19). 


1918—First U. S. air squadron. The U. S. 


Army Air Corps made its first independ- 
ent raids over enemy lines, in DH-4 
Planes (British-designed) powered with 
400-hp. American-designed Liberty en- 
gines (Apr. 8). 


1918—First regular airmail service. Oper- 


ated for the Post Office Department by 


the Army, the first regular service was — 


inaugurated with one round trip a day 
(except Sunday) between Washington, 
D. C., and New York City (May 15). 

1919—First transatlantic flight. The NC-4, 
one of four Curtiss flying boats com- 
manded by Lt. Comdr. Albert C. Read, 
reached Lisbon, Port. (May 27) after 
hops from Trepassy Bay, Nfd. to Horta, 
Azores (May 16-17), to Ponta Delgada 
(May 20). The Liberty-powered craft 
was piloted by Walter Hinton. 


1919—First nonstop transatlantic flight. 
Capt. John Alcock and Lt. Arthur Whit- 
ten Brown, British World War I fiyers, 
made the 1,900 mi. from St. John’s, Nfd. 
to Clifden, Ire., in 16 hr. 12 min. in a 
Vickers-Vimy bomber powered by two 
350-hp. Rolls-Royce engines (June 15- 
16). : 

1919—First lighter-than-air transatlantic 
flight. The British dirigible R-34, com- 
manded by Maj. George H. Scott, left 
Firth of Forth, Scot. (July 2) and 
touched down at Mineola, L. I., 108 hr. 
later. The eastbound trip was made in 
75 hr. (completed July 13). 

1919—First scheduled passenger service 
(using airplanes). Aircraft Travel and 
Transport inaugurated London-Paris 
service (Aug. 25). Later the company 
started the first trans-channel mail serv- 
ice on the same route (Nov. 10). 


1921—First naval vessel sunk by aircraft. 
Two battleships being scrapped by treaty 
were sunk by bombs dropped from Army 
planes in demonstration put on by Brig. 
Gen. William S. Mitchell (July 21). 

1921—First helium balloon. The C-7, non- 
rigid Navy dirigible was first to use non- 
inflammable helium as lifting gas, mak- 
ing a flight from Hampton Roads, Va., 
to Washington, D. C. (Dec. 1). 

1922—First member of Caterpillar Club. 
Lt. (later Maj. Gen.) Harold Harris 
bailed out of a crippled plane he was 
testing at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio 
(Oct. 20), and became the first man to 


join the Caterpillar Club—those whose 
_ lives have been saved by parachute. 
11923—First nonstop transcontinental flight. 
_ Lts. John A. Macready and Oakley Kelly 
' flew a single-engine Fokker T-2 nonstop 
from New York to San Diego, a distance 
of just over 2,500 mi. in 26 hr. 50 min. 
(May 2-3). 
1923—First autogyro flights. Juan de la 
Cierva, brilliant Spanish mathematician, 
made the first successful flight in a 
rotary wing aircraft in Madrid (June 9). 


1924—-First round-the-world flight. Four 
Douglas Cruiser biplanes of the U. S. 
Army Air Corps took off from Seattle 
under command of Lt. Lowell Smith 
(Apr. 6). 175 days later two of the 
planes (Lt. Smith’s and Lt. Erik Nelson’s) 
landed in Seattle after a circuitous route 
—one source saying 26,345 mi., another 
saying 27,553 mi. 

11926—First polar flight. Then-Lt. Cmar. 
Richard E. Byrd, acting as navigator, and 
Floyd Bennett as pilot, flew a trimotor 
Fokker from Kings Bay, Spitsbergen, 
Over the North Pole and back in 1514-hr. 
flight (May 8-9). 

u927—First solo transatlantic flight. 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh lifted his 
Wright-powered Ryan monoplane, Spirit 
of St. Louis, from Roosevelt Field, L. I., 
to stay aloft 33 hr. 39 min. and cover 
3,600 mi. to Le Bourget Field outside 
Paris (May 20-21). 

1927—First transatlantic passenger. Charles 
A. Levine was piloted by Clarence D. 
Chamberlin from Roosevelt Field, L. I., 
to Hisleben, Ger., in a Wright-powered 
Bellanca (June 4-5). 


i928—First east-west transatlantic cross- 
ing. Baron Guenther von MHuenefeld, 
piloted by German Capt. Hermann Koehl 

- and Irish Capt. James Fitzmaurice, left 
Dublin for New York City (Apr. 12) in 
a single-engine all-metal Junkers mono- 
plane. Some 37 hr. later they cracked up 
on Greenly Island, Labrador. They were 
rescued. 

1928—First U. S.—Australia flight. Sir 
Charles Kingsford-Smith and Capt. 
Charles T. P. Ulm, Australians, and two 
American navigators, Harry W. Lyon and 
James Warner, crossed the Pacific from 
Oakland to Brisbane. They went via 
Hawaii and the Fiji Islands in a tri- 
motor Fokker (May 31—June 8). 

1928—First trans-Arctic flight. Sir Hubert 
Wilkins, Australian explorer, piloted by 
Carl Ben Eielson, flew from Point Bar- 
row, Alaska, to Spitsbergen (mid-April). 


1929—First of the endurance records. With 
Air Corps Maj. Carl Spaatz in command 
and Capt. Ira Eaker as chief pilot, an 
Army Fokker, aided by refueling in the 
air, remained aloft 150 hr. 40 min. at 
Los Angeles (Jan. i-7). 


1929—First blind flight. James H. Doo- 
little proved the feasibility of instrument 
flying when he took off and landed en- 
tirely on instruments (Sept. 24). 


1929—First rocket engine flight. Fritz von 
Opel, German auto maker, stayed aloft 
in his small rocket-powered craft for 
75 sec., covering nearly 2 mi. (Sept. 380). 


1929—First South Pole flight. Comar. 
Richard E. Byrd, with Bernt Balchen as 
pilot, Harold I. June, radio operator, and 
Capt. A. C. McKinley, photographer, flew 
a trimotor Fokker from the Bay of 
Whales, Little America, over the South 
Pole and back (Nov. 28-29). 


1930—First Paris-New York nonstop flight. 
Dieudonné Coste and Maurice Bellonte, 
French pilots, flew a Hispano-powered 
Breguet biplane from Le Bourget Field 
to Valley Stream, L. I., in 37 hr. 18 min. 
(Sept. 2-3). 

1931—First flight into the stratosphere. 
Prof. Auguste Piccard, Swiss physicist, 
and Charles Knipfer, ascended in a bal- 
loon from Augsburg, Ger., and reached a 
height of 51,793 ft. in a 17-hr. flight that 
terminated on a glacier near Innsbruck, 
Aus. (May 27). 

1931—First nonstop transpacific flight. 
Hugh Herndon and Clyde Pangborn took 
off from Sabishiro Beach, Japan, dropped 
their landing gear and flew 4,860 mi. to 
near Wenatchee, Wash., in 41 hr. 13 min, 
(Oct. 4-5). 

1932—First woman’s transatlantic solo. 
Amelia Earhart, flying a Pratt & Whit- 
ney Wasp-powered Lockheed Vega, flew 
alone from Harbor Grace, Nfd., to Ireland 
in approximately 15 hr. (May 20-21). 


1932—First westbound transatlantic solo. 
James A. Mollison, British pilot, took a 
de Havilland Puss Moth from Portmar- 
nock, Ire., to Pennfield, N. B. (Aug. 18). 


1932—First woman airline pilot. Ruth 
Rowland Nichols, first woman to hold 
three international records at the same 
time—speed, distance and altitude—was 
employed by the New York-New England 
Airways. 

1933—First round-the-world solo. Wiley 
Post took a Lockheed Vega, Winnie Mae, 
15,596 mi. around the world in 7 days 
18 br. 49%, min. (July 15-22), 

193%7—First successful helicopter. Hanna 
Reitsch, German woman pilot, flew Dr. 
Heinrich Focke’s FW-61 in free, fully- 
controlled flight at Bremen (July 4). 

1939—First turbojet flight. Just before 
their invasion of Poland, the Germans 
flew a Heinkel He-178 plane powered by 
a Heinkel S3B turbojet (Aug. 27). 

1942—First American jet plane flight. Rob- 
ert Stanley, then chief pilot for Bell 
Aircraft Corp., went aloft in the Bell 
XP-59 Airacomet at Muroc Army Base 
(Oct. 1). 


oi SNe BT 
Mito U. S. Avictlontia) Governed — 


‘v. S. aviation comes under two bodies— 
Civil Aeronautics Administration (CAA) 
j and Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB). 


- The Board consists of five men appointed 
by the President, subject to Senate ap- 
ia proval, and operates as an independent 
agency. It is concerned mainly with eco- 
- nomic and safety regulations and investiga- 
tion of civil aircraft accidents. 
-- [he Administration, a branch of the 
- Department of Commerce, is primarily an 
operating agency having seven main serv- 
ices: 

Office ot Federal Airways—builds and 
operates civil airways, controls traffic, and 
operates communications, weather report- 
ing stations and other air navigation aids. 

Office of Airports—advises on and de- 
velops airport design and construction. 


ia Office of Safety Regulation—enforces 


regulations in certification of hee pil 
mechanics and agencies. It works close 

with CAB’s Safety Board, referring viola- 

tions to the Board and administering regu- 
lations passed by the Board. 


Office of Aviation Informationhanci aa 
publicity and statistics, publishes monthly | 
CAA Journal and CAB news. 


Office of Aviation Training—furnishes 
technical information to schools offering 
air education and conducts the Inter- 
American Aviation Training Program. 


Office of Field Operations—coordinates 
CAA activities abroad and handles liaison 
work on international conferences and 
foreign missions. 


Office of Business Management—handles 
budget, accounts, personnel, contract and — 
other ‘‘housekeeping” jobs. 


a 


Domestic and Territorial Air Carrier Operations, 1937-46 
Source: Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Operat- Total Revenue 
ing Aircraft Average Pas- route Average miles 
com- in available sengers mileage (un- speed, flown, all Total Total 
. Year panies service seats carried* duplicated) MPH services Tevenue personnel 
B37 nie ctes 19 282 12.51 1,130,338 31,084 153 66,780,935 7,586 
TOSS ives. 20 253 13.61 1,379,231 35,492 153 69,093,702 $ 42,844,721 9,043 
19S O ars . 19 265 14.63 1,909,880 35,213 153 83,233,621 55,947,766 10,648 
dO erelans 18 358 16.53 3,016,108 41,054 155 110,513,671 76,863,643 15,959 
T90T ase. 19 359 17.42 4,145,180 41,915 159 134,916,960 97,311,134 19,223 
(CEASE 18 179 17.62 3,664,434 36,442 159 111,774,679 108,131,302 26,858 
re Rea 18 194 17.61 3,600,364 36,982 160 105,451,414 123,104,965 29,654 
1944. 18 279 17.55 4,835,894 40,392 162 138,840,165 160,928,225 31,198 
1945. ° 20 421 19.68 7,793,875 51,714 156 208,969,279 214,743,090 50,313 
1946 toi. \e'e 20 659 25.26 14,089,675 60,056 161 309,580,439 316,173,171 69,127 


*Includes revenue and nonrevenue passengers. 


America's Warplane Production Record 


Source: Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
eee 


Total 


Type 1940-1941 1942 1943 1944 ane 3) Tene 198s. 
ShOtAl RAN tYPOSsy ct sersisielaays)e slelcae seas 6,019 19,433 47,836 85,898 96,318 46,080 301,584 
Bombers ERs attioteve act lols ciel atela aisivieisie,« 1,191 4,115 12,627. 29,355 35,003 16,140 98,431 
BEQMIDAIS ee Nee arches a 'cir aks sisieie.noic/ciese 1,685 4,416 10,769 23,988 38,873 20,977 100,708 
Photographic and reconnaissance...... 121 727 1,478 734 259 421 3,730 
Transport Sc UO OR SECIS OTOL eR 290 532 1,984 7,012 9,834 4,426 24,078 
LEAL? 665¢ 0008) Conot soe nee eee 2,731 9,373 17,631 19,939 LAV Ei 1,309 58,560 
CCH GIecrstcertete sista ae eos ercrste ts oles asia cane 1 270 3,357 4,870 4,772 2,807 16,077 


*Includes special purpose, rotary wing, and liasion aircraft. 
—_— 


John Joseph Montgomery, a Santa Clara 
(Calif.) college professor, claimed the first 
U. S. glider flight in 1883 with a glide of 
100 feet in a machine built by himself and 
his brother, although Captain Le Bres, a 
French sailor, is credited with carrying out 


the first significant glider work in the 
1870's. 


Solomon Auguste Andree, Nils Strind- 
berg and Knut Frankel made the first 
polar attempt in 1897, taking off from 
Virgo Bay, Spitzbergen, in a free balloon, 
heading for the North Pole 600 miles dis- 
tant. Andree’s body was found in 1930 on 
White Island not far from Spitzbergen. 
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onsolidated Vultee A. Corp. 
Moclas A’G.oc oe tce5 et 


srumman A. Engr. Corp.... 


_ockheed A. Corp.......... 
el. Martin Co...........% 


Northrop Air Inc........... 


Personal 
Aeronca A.Corp..........- 


SSSHAS AG caer neti ance ais 
stinson Div., Consolidated. . 
pillver A: Corp. ..:......6- 
ngrg. & Research Corp.... 


Piper A. Corp........-+--- 


Republic Aviation Corp..... 
Rocket A. Corp.........--- 


Military, Experimental 


BN AS COND .f:<sncicea's on\2 
MaOINg A. Grgesecs<ice nies 


onsolidated Vultee A. Corp . 
Douglas A.C..........---- 
Edo A. Corp.......+0-+-+-+ 
Fairchild E. & A. Corp...... 
Grumman Aircraft Engr.Corp 
Lockheed A. Corp.........- 
G. L. Martin Co.........-.- 


McDonnell A. Corp......-.-- 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
Northrop. .......--+++---- 


Republic Aviation Corp..... 
RYANieccdslere cine. sess 
United A. Corp., Vought Div. 
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Convairliner 
DC-4 

DC-6 
Widgeon 


~ Mallard 


Constellation 
202 

303 

Pioneer 


~ Champion 


Chief 
Bonanza 
Cruisair Sr. 
140 

Voyager 150 
Ve 


Ercoupe 
24-R 

F2B 
Silvaire 

Cub PA-11 
Super Cruiser 
Seabee RC-3 
Rocket* 
Navion 
Twosome 
Swift GC-1B 


XS-1 
XB-50 
L-15A 
XB-36 
XL-13 
AD-1 
D-558 
C-74 
XOSE-1 
XNQ-1 
C-82 Packet 
F7F4 
F8F1 
P-80A 
P2V-1 
XP4M-1 
AM-1 
JRM-2, Mars 
PBM-5A 
F2D 
P-82 
XB-35 
YB-49 
P-84 
FR-1 
F4U-4 
F6U-1 


#In use but not in production at present. 


+2 nacelles, each with 1 P & W R- 
tone 1,350 hp. Wright R-1820 and 1 GE J-31 turbo 
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1 Continental 
1 Continental 
1 Continental 
1 Franklin 

1 Continental 
1 Franklin 

1 Continental 
1 Continental 
1 Ranger 

1 Continental 
1 Continental 
1 Continental 
1 Lycoming 
1 Franklin 

1 Lycoming 
1 Continental 
1 Continental 
1 Continental 


1 Reaction motor 
4 P & W R-4360 

1 Lycoming 

6 P & W R-4360 
1 Franklin 

1 Wright R-3350 
1 GE J-35 

4 P & W R-4360 


& W R-4360 


J-35 
mpositet 

P & W R-2800 
West 24-C 


comm 


4360 and 1 GE J-33. 
jet at 1,670 lb. static sea level thrust. 
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Lt. Williams (USA) 
Adj. Bonnet (France) 3 ahs _Istre ¢ 
fey i Maj. J. H. Doolittle (U.S.A) Cleveland: 
Wedell- Williams James R. Wedell (U.S.A. - _ Chicago 


Raymond Delmotte (France) — Istres 
7 Hughes Howard Hughes (U.S.A.) Santa Anna 
Ul, '37 Herman Wunster (Germany) Augsburg 
26, '39 Fritz Wendell (Germany) _ ‘ Augsburg 
 7,'45 Gloster Meteor IV Gp. Capt. H. Wilson (Gr. Britain) Herne Bay oe 
Sept. 7, 46 Gloster Meteor Gp. Capt. E. M. Donalson (Gr. Britain) Sussex Coast a 
ae Jet propelled ; 
June 19, ’47 Lockheed P-80R Col. Albert Boyd (U.S.A.) Muroc AAB, Calif. — 
3 Aug. 20,'47  ~— Douglas D-558 Comdr. T. F. Caldwell, Jr. (U.S.A.) Muroc AAB, Calif. 
ug. 25, '47 Douglas D-558 Maj. Marion Carl, USMC (U.S.A.) Muroc AAB, Calif. 


transcontinental—Col. W. H. Councill, Lockheed P-80, from Long Beach, Calif. to La Guardia — 
453.8 mi., in 4 hr., 13 min., 26 sec., average speed 580.9 mph.—Jan. 26, ’46.) ! 


Disten¢e@_ A : 
¥ 


Date Crew From To 
Oct. 28-29,'26 Costes & Capt. Rignot (France) Le Bourget Jask ‘ 
June 4-6, '27 Clarence D. Chamberlain, A. Levine (U.S.A.) New York Eisleben, Germany — 
July 3-5, '28 A. Ferrarin, Del Prete (Italy) Rome Touros q 
Sept. 27-29, '29 Costes & Beonte (France) Le Bourget Moulant . 
July 28-30, '31 Russel N. Boardman, John Polando (U.S.A.) New York ~ Istanbul \ 
Aug. 5-7, '33 Rossi, Codos (France) New York Ryack 
~ July 12-14,°37 Col. M. Gromov, Youmachev, Daniline (U.S.S.R.) Moscow San Jacinto, Calif. — 
Nov. 5-7, '38 Sqd. Ldr. R. Kellett (Gr. Britain) Ismalia (Suez) — Darwin 
Nov. 19-20,'45 Col. C. S. Irvine, pilot, ‘ 
; Lt. Col. G. R. Stanley, copilot (U.S.A.) Guam Washington, D.C, 


Sept.29—Oct.1 Cmdr. Thomas D. Davis, Cmdrs. Eugene P. 
Ranklin, Walter S. Reid, Lt. Comdr. Ray A. 
ry Tabeling (U.S.A.) Perth, Australia Columbus, Ohio 
f 7 % 


*Subject to homologation of Federation Aeronautique Internationale. 


Distance (Closed Course) ——______________ 


in mi Date Crew Place 
2,895.970 Aug. 3,'27 Edzard & Ristics (Germany) Dessau 
_ 4,763.700 May 31—June 2, '28 Capt. Ferrarin & Del Prete (Italy) Casal e del Paati 
— 4,988.969 Dec. 15-17 '30 Costos & Codos (France) Istres 
2 §,088.275 May 31—June 2, '30 U. Maddalena & F. Cecconi (Italy) Montecelio 
i 6.444.881 June 7-10, '31 J. LeBrix & M. Doret (France) Istres 
«6 587.442 Mar. 23-26, '32 Bossoutrot & Rossi (France) Oran 
7,239,588 May 13-15, '38 Comm. Fujita & Sgt. Maj. Takahashi (Japan) Kisarasu 
—__- 8,037.899 July 30—Aug. 1, '39 Angelo Tondi, Ferrucio Viquoli, pilots, Rome 
i Aldo Stagliano, mech. (Italy) 


(U. S. Record 3,129.219 mi. in Boeing XB-15, Aug 1-2, ’39, Maj. C. Vv. Haynes, 


. j Capt. W. D. Old, pilots, Capt, 
‘ W. G. Bryte, Lt. A. C. Brandt, Sgts. A. Cattarius & D. L. Spier, Cpl. J. E. Sands, crew, Dayton.) ie : < 


oan =a Alitde-———_—______— ee eee 


Height 
(feet) Date Crew Place 
38,419 July 25, '27 Lt. C. C. Champion (U.S.A.) Washington 
41,795 May 26, '29 Willi Neuenhofen (Germany) Dessau 
43,166 June 4,30 Lt. Apollo Soucek (U. S. A.) Washington 
43,976 Sept. 16, '32 Capt. Cyril F. Uwins (Gr. Britain) Filton, Bristol 
44,819 Sept. 28, 33 G. Lemoine (France) Villacoublay 
47,352 April 11, '34 Com. Renato Donati (Italy) Rome . 
49 994 Sept. 28, '36 Sqdrn. Ldr. S. R. D. Swain (Gr. Britain) South Farnborough 
53,937 June 30, '37 EI. Lt. M. J. Adam (Britain) Farnborough 
56,046 Oct. 22, 38 Col. Mario Pezzi (Italy) Montecelio 
City Bae {itinde — 72,394.70 ft. Capts. Orvil Anderson & Albert Stevens, U. S., Nov. 11, 1935, from Rapid 


U. S. Airplane Record—47,910 ft. Maj. F. F, Ross, pilot, Lt. D. M. Davis, c 


Webster, F/O P, Morrissetti, Set. W. S. George, Harmon Field, Guam, opilot, Lts. L. B. eerie Cx Bag 


May 15, 1946, Boeing B-2! 
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OD ISTANCE, CLOSED CIRCUIT 

; International & U. S.: 621.369 miles 

Maj. D. H. Jensen & Maj. W. C. Dodds, 

(US), Sikorsky R-5A, powered by 450- 

ne peepee & Whitney, Dayton, O. Nov. 


ALTITUDE 
_ International & U. S.: 19.167 miles 
Maj. E. M. Cassell, (US), Sikorsky R-5A, 
powered by 935-AN-5 450-hp. Pratt & 
Whitney, Patterson Field, Dayton, O., 
Feb. 10, ’47 


SPEED FOR 1,000 KILOMETERS IN A 
CLOSED CIRCUIT (625 MILES) 

International & U. S.: 107.251 km, ph. 
(66.642 mph.) 

Maj. D. H. Jensen & Maj. W. C. Dodds, 
(US), Sikorsky R-5A, powered by 450- 
hp. Pratt & Whitney, Dayton, O., Nov. 
14, ’46. 

DURATION, CLOSED CIRCUIT 

International & U.S.: 9 hr., 57 min. 

Maj. D. H. Jensen & Maj. W. C. Dodds, 
(US), Sikorsky R-5A, powered by 450- 
hp. Pratt & Whitney, Dayton, O., Nov. 
14, ’46 


Certificated U. S. Airplane Pilots 


Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


Airline . Com- 

Year Total transport mercial Private 
BOS is tietor ee 17,681 1,064 6,411 10,206 
REE relies 22,983 1,159 7,839 13,985 
D939 Josiwte stars 33,706 1,197 11,677 20,832 
BOAO tclek's 69,829 1,431 18,791 49,607 
BOAT Sa l-'s sic 129,947 1,587 34,578 93,782 
RY Sa 166,626 2,177 55,760 108,689 
CVE Seas 173,206 2,315 63,940 106,951 
BOGS Sehiw 183,383 3,046 68,449 111,888 
GAS ies cians 296,895 5,815 162,873 128,207 
BQAG ior nicie a's 400,061 7,654 203,251 189,156 


The Atlantic has been crossed well over 
100,000 times since Lindbergh made the 
first solo crossing in 1927. Airlines were 
making more than 150 crossings a week in 
the summer of 1947. 


An American, Dr. John Jeffries, might 
claim to have been the first paying air 
passenger. In 1785 Dr. Jeffries did more 
than pay his fare in a balloon flight be- 
tween Dover, England, and the Guignes 
forest near Calais, France—he also worked. 
Twice it was necessary to heave things 


Branlll, << cks ecaeSs ees 

Caribbean Atlantic 

Chicago & Southern........... 

Golonial ss 53s Son Sepa 

Continental............. Ata 

Delia. es wee wmes es eect 

Eastern. sca niicaiopicieieloiomentase 

Hawaiian ssa sess odes ene eee 

Inland 535 ee a 1,91 2 

Mid Continent................. aes 

National 2.525205; hostesses 

Northosst'} ot = 5.5.00 3--eeecets 

Northwest <5 sn... ba. ree 

Pennsylvania-Central (Capital). . 

Trans World (TWA).......-...- 44, 

Wnnlted | sit cine oc siecle ae teeth 17,684 —1,067,937,7 rf 

Westerit = sive en senioceangarce , 8,972 -°191,660, 

Mota 5 hc-c aseptic axons State 101,595 5,949 

Aviation Enterprises..........- 

CORUBL I sumer eebaas ae os 

Challenger 

EMDMG = .iicaiscesia 

PIOUS! oo. ecg ertovecis Sapmerte t 

Monarch’ .22%- oan. eesctoee Terre 

Pioneers tarot hee on nee 5,903,860 

Southwestsogc discus set acieeee fs 

West Coast -< a5... sete nite HE 6 

Wiggins Se, ox cca -aneas tome 643 ah re 

A ir Berea Bere eels EAE ne 11,620 5,903, 86! # 
International 

AlGriCAN fe oivaneokreteents 1,550 t pee: 

American Overseas..........-- 9,066 114,283,722 

Branliece5 stack oe sees 7,600 i> me 

Chicago & Southern..........-. 3,697 895,295 

Colonial <2 cate siete cipceratepstoleipiaves: 1,600 § ; 

FAStORM 2s co arts ee reted  eaeee 917 2,406,630 

Nationalist. o> ates orate 445 451 8125 

Northwest..........-. 14,652 7,418,370 

Pan American......... 100,000 775,467,036 

Pan American Grace 10,666 88,968,856 

TWAS tae ls cerorocter 21,108 108,707,379 

Wostastt ins lec\<inicia’sralestpleiiocane 1,640 2 

Tir eee AR remet rao be 172,941 


1,098,598,600 


*Ton miles, mail and express (no passengers). 
{Had not yet begun operations. 3 
fIncluded in Domestic and containing Mexican 
mileage. §Included in Domestic and containing 
Canadian mileage. fi 


overboard to stay aloft. But another 
“first? was established—this balloon also 
carried the first letters by air. 


Twenty years ago, the cost of designing 
and building a military airplane was about 
$20,000; today it costs between 7 and 10 
million dollars. 
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1937 1938 


29 


Take-off (including taxi)............. 31 3 


PY ae ee ee 
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Types of Airline Accidents by Percentages 


1939 


rad ale e, f: 
Information P 


1940 1941 1942 


CONSIGN ieeew cov ess cvae seeciesicineas 10 6 1l 18 16 8 17 21 
FOMCGGHANCINE clecwsctets astm «civescice « 7 9 5 3 0 17 0 5 
SPIN ON Stall, cersieisinaiesis «10 aisle e aleieysi% © 2 0 0 6 0 0 3 0 
SOMINONREN EI o Sei sidisis S!s;e wicteieeis @reiend e's 12 24 18 5 9 16 21 21 12 
Causes of Airline Accidents by Percentages 
Cause 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
MOTSOMNELCNLOTS: oes cowcncs screens s- 22 40 42 54 56 41 35 51 50 
Power plant failure................. 2 12 7 6 2 6 12 0 5 
SLOT OTE UE ETUL Chee oe 23 18 6 17 17 11 12 7 12 
SW BAUM EN caverta ster\s ctersie.c)cieleialsieioye. o's, 0.« 24 18 9 12 9 12 20 21 16 
SHOT MAE petem Tate feats ticiars iste'ess: >». 11 12 24 7 8 14 13 10 3 
WC 54.58 dee ee OSE cee 18 0 12 4 8 16 8 ll 4 


Sources: Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Federal Air Power Policy 


After World War I America’s aircraft in- 
dustry nearly went bankrupt because the 


- country had no air power policy. It was 


not until 1925, when the Morrow Board 
made its deep study and recommendations, 
that legislation was forthcoming to bring 
a semblance of stability to the industry. 


After World War II it seemed history 
would repeat itself—but on a larger scale. 
However, about mid-1947 not one, but two, 
groups were set up to make extensive in- 
vestigations aimed at finding out just what 
the nation should do with the airplane as 
@ weapon of war or instrument of peace. 


One was the President’s Air Policy Com- 
mission (see Review); the other was a 
Congressional Joint Air Policy Committee. 


This latter group bids fair to become a 
permanent congressional organization. As 
set up by the 80th Congress it was chair- 
manned by Sen. Owen Brewster with Rep. 
Carl Hinshaw as vice-chairman. Members 
included Sens. Albert Hawkes, Homer Cape- 
hart, Edwin Johnson and Ernest Mc- 
Farland, and Reps. Charles Wolverton, 
Karl Stefan, Alfred Bulwinkle, and Paul 
Kilday. 


Though the Congressional Committee 
was expected to make use of the President’s 
Commission findings, it was the one looked 
to for policy-making recommendations 
which would lead to legislation that will 
determine whether the U. S. would keep 
the position gained during World War II 
as the dominant air power nation. 


A Few Current Aviation Terms 


Athodyd—a form of ramjet, the term 
coming from Aero-Thermo-Dynamic Duct. 


Azial fiow compressor—one that com- 
presses air in a flow parallel to the axis of 
rotation through a series (or multiple 
stages) of compressor blades. 


Centrifugal compressor—one that com- 
presses air in a direction tangential to the 
rotating member (or impeller), sometimes 
likened to a cream separator set on its side. 


Critical speed—that at which compressi- 
bility effects begin to be encountered. Most 
propeller-driven aircraft don’t reach criti- 
cal speed in level flight (because of lack 
of power) but can hit it in dives. Many jet- 
propelled planes, however, can reach it in 
level flight so that air speed indicators 
have the critical speed marked by a red 
line to warn the pilot. 


Supersonic speed—that which is faster 
than the speed of sound. 


Transonic Range—a little-known “belt” 
between about 600 and 900 miles an hour 
—around Mach number .7 to 1.2—where 
compressibility begins to be serious. Since 
it’s tied up with Mach numbers, the exact 
speed at which it begins will depend on 
the individual airplane, altitude and tem- 
perature conditions. 


Turbojet—a thermal jet engine in which 
air is compressed (by a centrifugal or 
axial flow compressor or combination of 
both), heated by combustion of fuel at 
about compressor pressure, released 
through a turbine which drives the com- 
pressor and then is exhausted at high 
velocity through the exhaust nozzle (also 
called the tail pipe or tail cone). 
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Kinds of Time 


Of the three main kinds of time (side- 
seal, apparent solar, and mean solar), the 
swo kinds used in our calendar pages (local 
sivil and standard time) are both types of 
mean solar time. 


Sidereal time is used mostly in astron- 
omy. It is nearly but not exactly star-time, 
and is measured by the diurnal rotation 
of the vernal equinox point in the sky. 
Sidereal days are shorter than solar days 
Dy about 3™ 56* of mean time. 


Apparent solar time is measured by the 
apparent diurnal rotation of the sun, and 
is the hour-angle of the sun +12". When 
she sun is at lower transit we have 08 by 
apparent time; when it is on the upper 
meridian the apparent time is 12", The sun 
's not a good timekeeper, its eastward 
motion along the ecliptic being irregular, 
30 apparent days are of unequal duration. 


Mean solar time is the hour-angle of the 
‘mean sun” +124, The mean sun is an 
imaginary body moving uniformly along 
the celestial equator. When the mean sun 
is on the lower meridian, the mean time is 
Jt, The actual sun is sometimes ahead of 
and sometimes behind the mean sun, and 
the difference at any moment is the 
equation of time. When the sun is west of 
the mean sun, we have the “sun fast” sit- 
uation, and the sun crosses the meridian 
before the mean sun; when the sun is east 
of the mean sun, we have the “sun slow” 
condition, and the sun transits after the 
mean sun. The equation of time helps in 
conversion of apparent and mean solar 
time. No clock runs on apparent time but 
ordinary clocks keep mean solar time in 
some form, 

Local civil time (L.C.T.) is the mean 
solar time of a designated meridian, and 
its day begins with the mean sun at lower 
transit. This is midnight, the moment of 
sero hour (0%). Ordinary clocks are not 


set to local civil time, because this time— 
at any instant—varies with any change of 
longitude. 


Standard time is the local civil timé of 
a standard meridian, but used over an en- 
tire time-zone. In the U. S. the four zones 
(Eastern, Central, Mountain, and Pacific) 
are based upon the standard meridians of 
75°, 90°, 105°, and 120° respectively. Ordi- 
nary clocks run on standard time, a type 
of mean solar time. In the summer, in 
certain localities, they run on advanced 
time (as daylight saving time) but this is 
only a clock-setting, and is actually stand- 
ard time. Daylight saving time for a cer- 
tain zone is the normal standard time of 
one zone to the east. While popular in 
certain metropolitan areas, it is not used 
for scientific observations, Advanced time 
is 1 later on the clock-face than the nor- 
mal standard time of the same zone. ; 


Time zones. The time-zone chart of the 
world [inside back cover] shows how the 
world is divided into 24 time zones accord- 
ing to longitude. In a large proportion of 
countries, standard time is in use, and 
commonly the time on the clock-face reads 
1 hour later for each zone east of a given 
zone, and 1 hour earlier for each zone west 
of a given zone. The zero zone [see bottom 
of chart] runs thru Greenwich, Eng., and 
the zones are so marked that the standard 
time at a particular station, added algebrai- 
cally to the zone-number at the bottom 
gives the corresponding universal time or 
Greenwich civil time. For example, 3 a.m., 
M.S.T. + 7 = 104 U.T. or G.C.T. 


Mexico, except for the northern part of 
Lower California, uses 90th-meridian time 
entirely. Canada uses the 4 standard-time 
zones of the U.S., and two others: (1) 60th- 
meridian or Atlantic standard time, for 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Quebec 
(east of 68° w.), 4" earlier than Greenwich, 


661 


a 


aS oe ea 


ee eee St ee 


~,. 


than Greenwich. Alaska uses 4 time-zones, 


based on the following meridians of 
ongitude: 120° (Junéau), 135° or Yu- 
kon standard time (Yakutat), 150° or 
aska standard time (Fairbanks), and 
_ (Nome). 
: ‘usu: y there are parts of two different but 
contiguous days going on at different places 
on the earth. The change of date is made 
at the date-line, an imaginary line that 


ridian in the Pacific Ocean. At points 
t of the date-line the calendar day is 1 


Sun fast and sun slow. This is the equa- 
_ tion of time, as previously discussed. 


Sunrise and sunset, For accurate results, 
wo corrections to the tabular values are 
necessary: (1) interpolation for latitude, 
and (2) reduction to standard time. When 
_ the observer is at a latitude between two 
given latitudes, he computes a time for 
sunrise or sunset that lies between the 
Bi. times shown for the given latitudes. (Our 
_ table of longitudes and latitudes is a guide 

_ for one’s position, but a large atlas may be 
_ consulted.) For example, on Jan. 16 the 
sun sets at 4:59 at lat. 40° and at 4:44 at 
lat, 45°, the difference being —15™. An ob- 
server at Oshkosh, Wis. (lat. 44° 0’) would 
_ be about % the distance between 40° and 
45°, (44) (—15™) =—12™; hence at Oshkosh 
sunset occurs at 4:59—12™=—4:47 p.m., 
L.C.T. [New York City is essentially 4% the 
distance between 40° and 45°, Boston about 
9/20, and Cleveland 3/10 of the way, etc.] 


As In the sun and moon tables, the data 
has to be given in LOCAL CIVIL TIME. 
This is not standard time, but has to be 
reduced to standard time. 


To reduce local civil time to standard 
time, decrease the L.C.T. by 4™ for every 
degree the station is east of the standard 
meridian, or increase the L.C.T. by 4™ for 
every degree the station is west of the 
standard meridian. 


Moonrise and moonset, For accurate re- 
sults at any station in the U.S., three cor- 
rections are needed: (1) interpolation for 
latitude, (2) correction for longitudes 
west of 8214,°, and (8) reduction to stand- 
ard time. 


(1) Interpolation for latitude follows 
the same method as for the sun. 


(2) Use of the a-factor. The moon tables 
are exact for the given latitudes and for 
longitude 75° w. The a-factor adapts them 
to any longitude in the U. S. For observ- 
ers in the eastern states and as far west 


6» at long. 

the same date, / 
1. West of long. 90° w., it is not yet 
(midnight); hence between 90° w. and 180 
the date must be July 31. As one crosses the 


date-line going eastward his watch remains | 


the same but the date changes abruptly to 


1 day earlier, so the traveler repeats part of 


a calendar day. As one crosses the line go- 
ing westward the date changes abruptly to 
one day later, causing him to omit a cal- 
endar day. (According to actual practice, 
the change is made at night regardless of 
the true moment of crossing.) 


On Using the Following Calendar Pages 


as long. 8214%4° [Port Huron, Mich., Mans- 
field, Ohio, Huntington, W. Va., Asheville, 
N. C., Tampa, Fla.], no a-factor is used. 


For stations in the 90° zone, between 8214° 


and 9714°, use the a-factor in the column 
“90°”. The “a-factor, moonrise” is always 
to be added to the time of moonrise as de- 
rived from the main tables, 
“a-factor, moonset” is added to the time of 
moonset as derived. The boundary at 9714°, 


and the 


between the 90° and the 105° zones, runs , 


through Grafton, N. Dak., Webster, S. Dak., 
Norfolk, Nebr., Salina, Kans., Oklahoma 


City, Okla., Fort Worth and Corpus Christi, © 


Tex. Observers in the 105° zone, between 
9714° and 1121%4° long., will use the “105°” 
a-factor, and those west of 11214° will use 
the “120°” a-factor, the eastern boundary 
(112%2°) of the 120° zone going through 
Butte, Mont., Pocatello, Idaho, Panguitch, 
Utah, and Prescott, Ariz. These zones do 
not correspond to the irregular divisions of 
the standard-time belts. 

(3) Change L.C.T. to standard time. 

Example: find moonset on Aug. 1, 1948, 
at Long Beach, Calif. (long. 118° 11’ w., lat. 
33° 47’ n.) (a) Moonset for 30° is 3:58 p.m., 
for 35°, 4:14 p.m.; difference is 16™, Long 
Beach is % the distance from 30° to 35°; 
hence (%) (16™) =12™; and 3:58+12™— 
4:10 p.m. (b) Add a-factor, moonset, for 
the 120° region: 4:10+ 8m™= 4:18 P20... ds 
C.T. (c) Reduce to standard time: 120° — 
118°.2=1°.8; hence Long Beach is 1°.8 e, 
of the standard meridian; 1.8(4™) = 7,2; 
4:18 —7™= 4:11 p.m., P.S.T. 

Moon’s transit. This data indicates the 
local civil time of the moon crossing the 
observer’s meridian. The time is the same 
for all latitudes. It is nearly correct for all 
longitudes in the U. S.; for more exact 
work use—for every day—a mean a-factor 
of 2™, 4m, 6m, That is, for the 75° zone, use 
no correction; for the 90° zone add 2™ to 
the time in the tables; for the 105° zone 
add 4™; for the 120° zone add 6™. After- 


ward, reduce the L.C.T. to standard time. 
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Time 


Nome, Alaskaecccccosvce ss 200 a.m. | 165 30 w | 64 251 | Munich, Germany.... 6:00 
Sitka, Alaska...... 22.0... :00 a.m. | 135 15 w | 57 10 n| Zilrich, ‘Switzerland... 6:00pm. | 8ale | 47 21n 
Honolulu, Hawaii......:...] 7:00 a.m. | 157 50w | 21 181] Milan, Italy.............. 6:00 p.m.| 910e | 45 27n 
Chihuahua, Mexico........ 200 a.m. | 106 5w | 28 37n| Venice, Italy............. 6:00 p.m.| 12 20e | 45 26n 
Mexico City, Mexico Aes ae 200a.m.| 99 7w | 19 26m]! Rome, Italy.............. 6:00 p.m.| 12 27e | 41 54n 
Veracruz, Mexico Bet ee 00 a.m. | 96 10w | 19 10n| Naples, Italy............. 6:00 p.m.| 14 15e | 40 50n 
Panama City, Panamé...... "| 79 32w]| 8 58n| Warsaw, Poland.......... 6:00 p.m.| 21 Oe | 52 14n 
Havana, Cubare 7 odes A 82 23 w | 23 8n| Prague, Czechoslovakia....] 6:00 p.m.| 14 26e | 50 5n 
Kingston, Jamaica......... E 76 49 w | 17 59n| Vienna, Austria........... 6:00 p.m.} 16 20e | 48 14n 
San Juan, Puerto Bica, = 200 p.m. | 66 10w | 18 30n} Budapest, Hungary..... ,.| 6:00 p.m.] 19 5e | 47 30n 
Bogoté, Colombia......... : 7415w| 4 321) Belgrade, Yugoslavia......] 6:00 p.m.] 20 32e | 44 52n 
Caracas, Venezuela........ 30 p.m. | 67 2w_/| 10 28n| Bucharest, Rumania...... 7:00 p.m.| 26 7e | 44 25n 
Georgetown, British Guiana 58 15w]{ 6 45n| Sofia, Bulgaria........... 7:00 p.m.| 23 20e | 42 40n 
Paramaribo, Surinam...... 19p.m.| 5515w] 5 451n| Athens, Greece........... 7:00 p.m. | 23 43e | 37 58n 
Cayenne, French Guiana....| 1:00 p.m.| 5218w| 4 49n ingrad: U.S. SRL 2 7:00 p.m.| 3018e | 59 56n 
Guayaquil, Ecuador........ F 79 56w} 210s] Moscow, U.S.S.R....... 7:00 p.m. | 37 36e | 55 45n 
RG HIa Peto. Sistas: s TT Pw IZ O's ¥ Saratov: U.S.Si'R2 8:00 p.m.| 46 Oe | 51 31n 
Belém: Brazil... ........... 200 p.m. | 48 29w| 1 28s] Odessa, U.S.S.R........ 7:00 p.m. } 30 48e | 46 27n 
Sao Salvador, Brazil....... 200 p.m. | 38 27w| 12 56s/ Algiers, Algeria........... 5:00 p.m. 3 Oe | 36 50n 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil...... 200 p.m. | 43 12w} 22 57s] Tripoli, Libya............ 6:00 p.m.}| 13 12e | 32 57n 
Sao Paulo, Brazil.......... 5 m.{ 46 31 w } 23 31s} Cairo, Egypt............. 7:00 p.m.} 31 21e | 30 2n 
maPaz- Bolivia.*.-.2 2... 00 p.m. | 68 22w | 16 27s| Dakar, French West Africa.| 4:00 p.m. | 17 28w| 14 40n 
Asunci6n, Paraguay....... 57 40 w | 25 15s | Léopoldville, Belgian Congo] 6:00 p.m.|.1517e | 418s 
Montevideo, Uruguay...... :30 p.m. | 56 10 w | 34 53s] Addis Ababa, Ethiopia..... 8:00 p.m.}| 38 49e | 9 2n 
Iquique, Chile............ :00 p.m. 20 10s | Nairobi, Kenya............ 8:00 p.m.| 3655e | 1 25n 
Santiago, Chile............ :00 p.m. 33 28s | Johannesburg, U. of S. Af..] 7:00 p.m.| 28 4e | 26 12s 
Cordoba, Argentina........ _ .m. 31 28s Durban, U. of S. Af....... 8:00 p.m. | 30 53e | 29 53s 
Buenos Aires, Argentina... 34 35s | Capetown, U. of S. Af..... 7:00 p.m. | 18 22e | 33 55s 
Reykjavik, Iceland........ ‘4:00 p.m. 64 4n| Tananarive, Madasgascar..| 8:00 p.m. | 47 33e | 18 50s 
Belfast, Northern Ireland... 54 37 | Irkutsk, U.S.S.R....... 0:00 a.m.*| 104 20e | 52 30n 
mubitie; Eines. 5 a cnnerstowre a -m. 53 20 n | Vladivostok, U.S. S. R....| 2:00 a.m.*} 132 Oe | 43 10n 
Aberdeen, Scotland........ :00 p.m. 57 9n}| Peiping, China........... 1:00 a.m.*) 116 25e | 39 55n 
Edinburgh, Scotland....... :00 p.m. 55 55 n | Nanking, China........... 1:00 a.m.*| 118 53e | 32 3n 
Glasgow, Scotland......... :00 p.m. 55 50 n | Shanghai, China.......... 1:00 a.m.*| 121 28e | 31 10n 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng...] 5: 54 58n | Chungking, China......... 0:00 a.m.*| 106 34e | 29 46n 
Leeds, England........... 53 45 n | Canton, China............ 1:00 a.m.*] 113 15e | 23 7n 
Manchester, England...... 53 30n | Manila, Philippine Islands.| 1:00 a.m.*] 120 57e | 14 35n 
Liverpool, England........ : -m. 53 25 n | Bangkok, Siam,.......... 0:00 a.m.*} 100 30e | 13 45n 
Birmingham, England...... :00 p.m. 52 25 n | Singapore, British Malaya. .| 0:30 a.m.*} 103 55e 114n 
London, England.......... :00 p.m. 51 32 n | Rangoon, Burma.......... 11:30 p.m.}| 96 Oe | 16 50n 
Bristol, England........... :00 p.m. 51 28n | Calcutta, India........... 10:53 p.m. | 88 24e | 22 34n 
Plymouth, England........ :00 p.m. 50 25 n | Bombay, India........... 10:30 p.m.}| 72 48e | 19 On 
Hammerfest, Norway...... :00 p.m. 70 38 n | Mecca, Saudi Arabia...... 8:00 p.m.} 39 45e | 21 29n 
Oslo, Norway............. .m. 59 57 n| Ankara, Turkey.......... 7:00 p.m. | 32 55e | 39 55n 
Stockholm, Sweden....... :00 p.m. 59 17 n| Tokyo, Japan............ 2:00 a.m.*} 139 45e | 35 40n 
Helsinki, Finland.......... F .m. 60 10 n} Nagoya, Japan........... 2:00 a.m.*| 136 56e | 35 7n 
Copenhagen, Denmark..... :00 p.m. 55 40 n| Osaka, Japan............ 2:00 a.m.*| 135 30e | 34 32n 
Lisbon, Portugal.......... H .m. 38 44n| Nagasaki, Japan.......... 2:00 a.m.*} 129 57e | 32 48n 
Madrid, Spain............ :00 p.m. 40 26 n | Darwin, Australia......... 2:30 a.m.*) 130 51e@ | 12 28s 
Barcelona, Spain.......... A -m. 41 23 n | Brisbane, Australia....... 3:00 a.m.*| 153 8e | 27 29s 
Marseille, France.......... :00 p.m. 43 20 n | Sydney, Australia......... 3:00 a.m.*} 151 Oe | 34 Os 
Bordeaux, France......... 5 .m. 44 50m} Melbourne, Australia...... 3:00 a.m.*| 144 58 e | 37 47s 
VOM EIANCO. este riels acne F .m. 45 45 n | Adelaide, Australia....... 2:30 a.m.*} 138 36e | 34 55s 
ANS Chtane .. cnnaesia onus 200 p.m. 48 48n | Perth, Australia.......... 1:00 a.m.*] 115 52e | 31 57s 
Brussels, Belgium......... :00 p.m. 50 52n bs LE ane eel ce 3:00 a.m.*} 147 19e |! 42 52s 
Amsterdam, Netherlands...| 5:20 p.m. 52 22 n| Auckland, New Zealand...| 5:00 a.m.*| 174 45e | 36 52s 
Bremen, Germany......... :00 p.m. 53 51 | Wellington, New Zealand. .| 5:00 a.m.*| 174 47e | 41 17s 
Hamburg, Germany........ :00 p.m. 53 33 n} Batavia, Java............] 1:00 a.m.*| 106 48 e 6 16s 
Berlin, Germany.......... :00 p.m. 52 30n| Makassar, €elebes........ 1:00 a.m.*} 119 30e 59's 
Frankfurt, Germany....... :00 p.m. 50 7n | Port Moresby, Papua Ter. .| 3:00a.m.*| 147 8e | 9 25s 
Oe a el i el ee de eee (Eee Dol se ELE 


*On the following day. 
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*The Leap-Year World Holiday, W or June 31 (an extra day), follows June 30 in leap years only. 
{The Year-End World Holiday, W or December 31 (365th day), follows December 30 every year. 


Exposition 


The perpetual World Calendar divides 
the year into equal quarters of 91 days, or 
thirteen weeks, or three months, or ap- 
proximately one season. The first month 
in each quarter contains 31 days. The 
other two months have 30 days each, every 
month having twenty-six weekdays plus 
Sundays. Every quarter with its monthly 
arrangement of 31-30-30 days begins on a 
Sunday, the first day of the week, and ends 
on a Saturday, the seventh day of the 
week, which is easy for business, account- 
ants and educators because the closing 


day of every quarter does not fall on a 
Sunday. Every year begins logically on the 
accepted first day of the week, a Sunday, © 
January 1. This plan retains the custom- 
ary arrangement of weekdays. 

The 364-day year is not complete how- 
ever. The 365th day of the year, essential — 
in keeping the calendar in step with the 
seasons, is the logical Year-End World — 
Holiday, dated W or December 31, that 
follows Saturday, December 30, every year. _ 4 
By giving the 365th day, the Year-End © 
World Holiday, a name and date, a blank ~ 

30, 


). By placing ; z 
stab g days, the Leap-Year the World hae clu uding 
y leap. years at the end of _ stan, Brazil, Chile, China, Estonia, 
ond quarter and the Year-End World — Hungary, Mexico, Norway, Panam: 
loliday every year at the end of the fourth Spain, ‘Turkey and Uruguay. 


Perpetual Calendar 
1800—2000 A. D. 


‘Day of the month 
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HOW TO USE THE CALENDAR 


To find the day of the week of any date: 

1. Locate the day of the month in the section 
of the table directly above. 

2. Follow directly across the page to the letter 
of the alphabet below the month. Remem- 
ber that letter. 

3. Locate the year in the bottom section of the 
table. 

4. Follow directly up the page to the same 
letter of the alphabet. 

5. Follow directly right across the page. The 
day in the extreme right column is the day 
of the week upon which the date in ques- 
tion fell. 

Example: Find the day of the week of July 4, 
1948. Opposite 4 and below July is the letter 
F. Inthe 1948 column, the letter F is opposite 
Sunday. Hence, July 4, 1948, is a Sunday. 


By reversing the above process, the date for 
any particular weekday of a month can be found. 


Example: Find the second Tuesday of March, 
1948. Opposite Tuesday under March is the 
letter D. Opposite D in the 1948 column are the 
days of the month 2, 9, 16, 23 and 30, which 
represent all the Tuesdays of March, 1948. 
Hence, the second Tuesday is the 9th. 

*In leap-years, use the Jan. and Feb. in 
italics, but do not use them for common years. 


13° 14 


25 26 27 2 


There are countless millions of far dis- 
t+, superheated, self-luminous gaseous 
es called stars and each one is in itself 
sun. Our Sun—the star around which 
whole solar system revolves—is at a 
ean distance of 93,003,000 miles from the 
th, has a diameter of 865,380 miles, a 
urface temperature of about 11,000° F. 

d an interior temperature estimated at 


806,000 times the size of the Earth. It is, 
-evertheless, a star of only average size 
dad temperature. 


The Sun rotates on its axis and, by 
‘bservation of Sun-spots (great whirling 
rms in the Sun’s atmosphere) and 
aculae (bright streaks or areas on the 
Sun’s surface), astronomers have discov- 
-red that the rotational speed varies from 
approximately 265, days at its equator to 
pproximately 34 days near its poles. The 
un is just one star of the great Milky 
ay Galaxy that is rotating on its galactic 
xis at a rate that gives the Sun a galactic 


ASTRONOMICAL DATA 
The Sun 


traveling speed of 175 miles per second. 
Furthermore, the Sun is moving toward a 
point known as “the apex of the Sun’s 
way” in the constellation Hercules at a 
speed of about 12 miles per second. 


What we see when we look at the Sun 
is the glowing surface called the Photo- 
sphere. Extending above this surface is the 
Sun’s atmosphere consisting of two layers, 
one extending outward for a few hundred 
miles from the Sun’s surface and called 
the Reversing Layer for spectroscopic rea- 
sons, the other an outer layer extending 
several thousand miles and called the 
Chromosphere because of its reddish color 
due mostly to superheated hydrogen, he- 
lium and calcium. Solar “prominences” 
occasionally burst out from this layer and 
extend hundreds of thousands of miles 
above the Sun’s surface. Beyond these 
layers of solar atmosphere and extending 
to great height is the outermost observable 
solar feature, the magnificent Corona of 
exceedingly slight density that provides 
an awesome spectacle for observers during 
total eclipses of the Sun. 


Morning and Evening Stars for 1948 


MERCURY 


Morning star, Jan. 1 to Jan. 3 
Evening star, Jan. 3 to Feb. 19 
Morning star, Feb. 19 to Apr. 29 
Evening star, Apr. 29 to June 23 
Morning star, June 23 to Aug. 11 
Evening star, Aug. 11 to Oct. 19 
Morning star, Oct. 19 to Dec. 12 
Evening star, Dec. 12 to Dec. 31 


VENUS 


Evening star, Jan. 1 to June 24 
Morning star, June 24 to Dec. 31 


Mercury may be seen over the eastern 
‘horizon before sunrise for about 10 days 
‘before and after each western elongation, 
‘and similarly over the western horizon 
after sunset around each eastern elonga- 
tion. (For elongation times, see Phenomena 
section.) At the Feb. and Mar. elongations 
Mercury is in Aquarius, near Capricornus; 
at the May elongation, it is at the Taurus- 
Gemini border; at the July elongation, at 
the Orion-Gemini border; at the Sept. 
elongation, in southern Virgo, s.e. of Spica; 
at the Nov. elongation, in Virgo, n.e. of 
Spica. 

Venus is visible in the east for many 
weeks around western elongation, and simi- 
larly in the west around eastern elonga~ 
tion. The following are the general loca- 
tions of Venus this year: Jan., in Capri- 
cornus and Aquarius; Feb., in Pisces; Mar., 


MARS 


Morning star, Jan. 1 to Feb. ily? 
Evening star, Feb. 17 to Dec. 31 


JUPITER 


Morning star, Jan. 1 to June 15 
Evening star, June 15 to Dec. 31 


SATURN 


Morning star, Jan. 1 to Feb, 8 
Evening star, Feb. 8 to Aug. 19 
Morning star, Aug. 19 to Dec. 31 


in Aries; Apr., in Taurus; May, in Taurus 
and Gemini; June, in Gemini; July, in 
Orion and Taurus; Aug., in Orion and 
Gemini; Sept., in Cancer, Oct., in Leo; 
Noy., in Virgo; Dec., in Libra and Ophiu- 
chus. 


Mars is in Leo Jan. to June; in Virgo 
July to mid-Sept.; in Libra mid-Sept. to 
mid-Oct.; in Scorpius mid-Oct. to end of 
month; in Ophiuchus in Nov.; and in Sag- 
jttarius in Dec. 


Jupiter is in Ophiuchus Jan. and Feb.; 
in Sagittarius Mar. to May; in Ophiuchus 
June to Oct.; and in Sagittarius Nov. and 


Dec. 

Saturn is in w. Leo Jan. and Feb.; in 
Cancer Mar. to May; and in Leo June to 
Dec. 


The Brightest Stars 
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Informafion Please Almana 


On 
Position, 1950 meridian 
Star Constellation RA. Dec. Mag. Dist. 9 p.m. 
hm oe I.-y. 

SIMUSA tae iis clastaib alate Sct Nid vioieie 'w eleiate Canis Major...............| 6429 —I16 39 -16 8 Feb. 16 
GGANOPIES com stsers othe lois oie <lelWin\n. alts ca.0.drojet8 Caritia®, Seva. d. ete. er eebe leas 40 -0.9 650 Feb. 11 
AlphaCentauli........02..ccces-eeecees Contaurlisyrs..c: 0. .Saee oe 14 36.2 —60 38 +0.1 4 | June 16 
WORE Ni riee shee tenis anise tyemots « ¥ asls LyfB ia ceed dicta’s chee ee 18 35.2 +38 44 0.1 23 Aug. 15 
CAPO Aa perspec ay elathin ale eicsarth eso <b 3,0:0.m,0 (AMIGA. 5 he ecanvie clip eae 5 13.0 +45 57 0.2 42 | Jan. 24 
aaoe ea dood uae eOoe Bodtes) tele. seve A 4S 4S SI Ss 0.2 32 | June 10 

lias ee a San Ded Say seats c ree 5121 — 815 03 | 545 | Jan. 24 
PTOCV ONE Meilise aie oct iii sole cts nics, o's casi Canis Minor. ...........02. 736.7 +521 0.5 10 Mar. 2 
PATO ETI SL Aner ah ooh otetoisicswe eee heaiers (estp's Eridantigie 5b icien tee mare 1 35.9 —57 29 0.6 70 Nov. 30 
BS ta COMERS a ei ctactairia'swicle s calles os’ Centaurus 263.535. teoe 14 03 -60 8 0.9 130 | June 7 
AULA tates ac esle ies ove deaiee ca ales ve Aguila, Sueedotes <- <se ss 19 48.3 + 8 44 0.9 18 Sept. 3 
BBtGISOUSB aacioleck cists via clos teste es <' DRONES RSE cache where § 52.5 + 7 24 0.9 300 Feb. 3 
A BDACAN tecaineaics cee «2s Sate ses sess FSMTUS EY teense ccaae tas 4 33.0 +16 25 3 | 54 Jan. 14 
HT 3S e a Bee Soo Bec ae Vireo tty. se det. o Poks See 13 22.6 —10 54 1.2 190 May 28 
POMIKS are saerte tera sicicia'evva die hei he ow Geminiaccidess ss wares 7 42.3 +428 9 AZ 31 Mar. 3 
Antares... SCOMPIUS. ce ivec cect eta. 16 26.3 —26 19 1.2 170 July 14 
Fomalhaut Piscis Austrinus........... 22 54.9 —29 53 1.3 27 Oct. 20 
DOOD SERIA See hecc oie tek oe veers cess Cyarits. Sea saen ccsewee 20 39.7 +45 6 13 465 Sept. 16 
RUPOUSS 9h Sas, Oy 2 ae Coes scares a eee 10 5.7 +12 13 13 70 Apr. 9 
BAtalCrciseeee Norrie cask decor siscvicess (iTS een oy er se eer 12 44.8 —59 25 15 465 May 18 
BIB AUANNGGS, girls ails qiaeitra ne.cais «'s\s vee Carita as ners Oosrct eae 10 43.1 —59 25 1—7 a Apr. 17 
Alpha-One Crucls, fi oce ceca dceessceee: (Te Ae te ei 9 4 12 23.8 —62 49 1.6 150 May 13 
MASON aerate cae ccisck Cr cesses cee Geminis. tees. ce on es ots 7 31.4 +32 0 1.6 44 Feb. 28 
PSST AL GLUCIStaricloeicinay'y ais cisiasinia dies eee Crea Xis canes tssasstala.e'gtore.ccn avail 12 28.4 —56 50 1.6 £2 May 15 
Epsilon Canis Majoris.................. Canis: Majorc set sence 6 56.7 —28 54 1.6 325 Feb. 19 
Epsilon Ursae Majoris.................. Ursa; Majors o2 see cn 12 51.8 +56 14 17 50 May 20 
OT CUTTER es einee A ae SRO Sr eae Orton gee atso awn bare takes 5 22.4 +618 17 215 Jan, 27 
MAM NGE QOOMDNG lysis cle ac isia Se a's sess 0.0 seis SCOTPIUS:. oo. dete en wah oe a 17 30.2 —37 4 17 205 July 30 
BOSON CSINAC rere bic eics sh os tiee.g US vince Carina focekey. one wo eared 8 21.5 —59 21 17 325 Mar. 13 
NMS Gatti, ere iets sinhe vieibd ev avers weiss» GOtUS Toms 8 Straits epic 216.8 — 312 2-9 250 Dec. 11 
BOSHONFONONSace ried y suisse ccaslvce tes OOM jcisxes coatok Seles Hate §337 —114 v7. 405 Jan. 29 
HOtAra MUM oc echt ecia ls atk waiie's ees av alee TAUIUS Gene e con eee § 23.1 +28 34 1.8 115 Jan. 27 
BBLG COTNBO Ly ar hre Sas Ack ccd sine Seotcielaeh Carino.) ee cate ceee 912.7 —69 31 1.8 ap Mar. 26 
Alpha Trianguli Australis............... Triangulum Australe....... 16 43.4 —68 56 1.9 130 July 18 
IDOI RALSOL ae ar cilis.s(ss x reisisatic pia ces POISOUS Lhe slasee turiee ees 3 20.7 +49 41 1.9 190 Dec. 27 
EtASUNSAG MAIO <0 o5 ecpics vie nieicie econ Ursa Malotes). science 13 45.6 +49 34 1.9 220 June 3 
Gamma Geminorum...................- Geminis. Sen arts sie 6 34.8 +16 27 1.9 65 Feb. 14 
FDSUONSMRINANE. Leni seecicser caste sues Sagittarius................ 18 20.9 —34 25 Le] 165 Aug. 12 
Alpha Ursae Majoris................... DrsaMapor ce ecstasy ll 0.7 +62 1 19 90 Apr. 22 
Delta Canis Majoris.................... CanisiMalotys..0.-. hoes 7 64 —26 19 2.0 410 Feb. 22 

Comets 


In ancient times comets were supposed 
to be omens of sudden death, war, revolu- 
tion or other dire events in human affairs 
and practically nothing was known of their 
true nature. They still offer puzzling prob- 
lems to modern astronomers and, with 
about 1000 listed, new ones are being dis- 
covered and charted each year. In general, 
comets consist of a nucleus (sometimes 
lacking) surrounded by a head or ‘“‘coma’”’ 
(from the Greek word for hair because of 
its hazy appearance) from which extends 
the great tail that makes the passage of 
a comet through our skies such a striking 
spectacle. Comets come in varying sizes 
but the average diameter of the heads of 
a large number of observed comets is about 


80,000 miles and the tail length may 
stretch out to more than 100,000,000 miles. 
The density of comets is so low, however, 
that we can see the stars through them 
and there is more actual material in one 
cubic inch of ordinary air than in 2000 
cubic miles of the tail of a comet. 

The luminous tails of comets were be- 
lieved, for many centuries, to be merely 
clouds high in our atmosphere. Tycho 
Brahe, eccentric Danish astronomer, proved 
that the comet he observed in 1577 was a 
celestial object far beyond the limit of the 
Earth’s atmosphere, But the great forward 
step in the study of comets came when 
Edmund Halley, who became England’s 
Astronomer Royal, carefully observed a 


met in 1682, checked with previous ob- 
ervations, calculated its orbit and pre- 
cted its return to our skies in 1758 or 
759. Halley died in 1742 but the comet, 
ow named after him, reappeared on sched- 
e and a search through ancient records 
dicated that it had been observed in 
epeated appearances as far back as 240 
. C. Its last appearance was marked by 
ts perihelion passage in 1910 and its next 
it to our skies will occur in 1986. Halley’s 
filled prediction was the first definite 
roof that comets have regular orbits and 
ime schedules or are, as the astronomers 
ay, “periodic”. The known “periods” (time 
tervals between appearances) of comets 
ary from the 3.3 years of Encke’s Comet 
o thousands of years for wider travelers. 
o known bright comets are scheduled for 
appearance in our sky this year. 


A curious thing about comets is that 
their tails always trail from the head in a 
direction away from the Sun, so that when 
a comet is moving away from the Sun, the 
tail stretches out in front of the head. A 
comet’s tail is so tenuous as to be almost 
a@ vacuum. The Earth passed through the 
tail of Halley’s Comet in May, 1910, and on 
that occasion astronomers heard nothing, 


The Polar 


It has been definitely established that 


| Sun-spots are the direct cause of the great- 


est electrical show on Earth, a double 
feature, the Aurora Borealis (Northern 
Lights) and the Aurora Australis (South- 
ern Lights). Sun-spots are magnetic storms 
of vast dimensions on the surface of the 
Sun and they shoot out electrified particles 
into space. Those that come toward the 
Earth are drawn toward the Earth’s mag- 
netic poles and consequently these mag- 
netic poles are the radiating centers of 
those spectacular electromagnetic displays 
in the sky that we commonly call the 
“Northern Lights” or the “Southern Lights”, 
depending upon whether we see them in 
the northern or southern hemisphere. The 
electrical particles from the Sun-spots 
strike the upper regions of our atmosphere 
where the component gases (nitrogen, Oxy- 
gen and extremely minor amounts of argon, 
helium, neon, hydrogen and carbon diox- 
ide) are very much rarefied and cause them 
to vibrate and glow in colors characteristic 
of the various elements, just as a neon 
sign glows when an electric charge is 
passed through it. The Sun-spots that 
cause auroral displays also cause the mag- 
netic storms that interfere with radio 


felt nothing and saw nothing to indicate 
that such passage had any observable effect 
on the Earth. 


Twenty Famous Comets 


Year 
and no. Name of comet Period 
years 
1744 De Chéseaux’s Comet............]) «2... 
1806 Biela’s-Comatis 2.55 Aevanccster 6.7 
18111 Great Comet of 1811............. 3000 
1812 Di Vico's Comet =. 2 0 a0 -h2 ees 70.7 
1815 Olbers” Comet; <5 0. Unis veleveores 74.0 
1819 1 Encke's*Comet =< t....006.esee 3.3 
1819 Pons-Winnecke Comet. 6.0 
1835 III | Halley’s Comet........ ea 76.3 
1843 I Great Comet of 1843............. 512.4 
1844 11 | Great Comet of 1844............. 102,050 
1858 VI | Donati’s Comet................-- 2,040 (?) 
1864 I! | Great Comet of 1864............. 2,800,000 
1871 ill | Tuttle’s Comet.................. 13.8 
1874 III | Coggia’s Comet................-- 6,000 (?) 
1879 Brorsen’s Comet......... als 5.6 
1881 11 f Tebbutt’s Comet.o 3. cheater icra 
1889 VI | Swift's 2nd Comet 7.0 
1892 II] | Holmes’ Comet................-- 6.9 
1923 d’Arrest’s Comet ........05.%....03. 6.6 
1925 11 | Comet Schwassmann-Wachmann. . 16.2 
Auroras 


reception, telephone, telegraph and cable 
traffic and other electromagnetic devices 
such as compasses and various aviation 
accessories. 

There is an almost infinite variety to the 
auroral display. The lights may sweep 
across the sky in waves, in streamers or in 
folds like draped curtains. Or it may be a 
stationary glow. Sometimes there is little 
or no color in these waves, sheets or 
streamers of light. At other times the lights 
may be rich in red or green or pastel 
shades. Rose color and lavender and violet 
and purple are common. Blue is rare but 
has been seen. The “Northern Lights” have 
been seen as far south as New Orleans and 
the Florida peninsula and the “Southern 
Lights” have been seen as far north as 
New Zealand and Australia, but the maxi- 
mum occurrence of these auroral displays 
is along the borders of the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic regions. Since these are atmospheric 
displays, our atmosphere must extend to 
the extreme height at which auroral lights 
are observed. Prof. Carl Stérmer of the 
University of Oslo found this to be about 
600 miles. He further found that no 
auroral lights came closer to the Earth’s 
surface than 50 or 60 miles. 


The Change of Seasons 


It is enough to state that the Earth is 
nearer to the Sun in January than it is 
in July to convince those who live in the 
northern hemisphere that there must be 
some other explanation than that for the 


seasonal changes on our globe. The reason 
for the change in seasons is that the axis 
of rotation of the Earth is tipped to the 
perpendicular of the plane of its orbit 
around the sun at an angle of approxi- 
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tional shifting of the angle of the Sun’s 
rays falling on different portions of the 


_ Earth’s surface at different times of year. 


On or about June 21 the north end of 
the Earth’s axis is tipped to its limit 


toward the Sun. In the northern hemi- 


sphere this is our Summer Solstice. We 


then have our longest days and receive 


a maximum of heat and light from the 


_ Sun whose perpendicular rays are falling 


yy 


_ on the Tropic of Cancer, 2314 degrees north 


of the Equator. Six months later, on or 


about Dec. 21, the Earth has reached a 


position in its orbit that finds the north 


end of its axis tipped at its maximum away 


from the Sun. This is our Winter Solstice. 
We then have our shortest days and re- 


ceive a minimum of heat and light from 


the Sun that is hovering over the Tropic 
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length all over the world and each hemi- — 
sphere receives the same amount of light — 
and heat from the rays of the Sun. 


If the effect in the change of the angle 
of the Sun’s rays on the Earth’s surface 
were instantaneous, our coldest period ~ 
would be at the Winter Solstice and our ~ 
warmest period at the Summer Solstice, 
but due to the blanket of atmosphere 
around the Earth and the cumulative effect 
in the heating or cooling of the Earth’s 
surface, we have “the lag of the seasons” 
that brings our warmest and coldest pe- 
riods some five or six weeks after the Sun 
is “farthest north” or “farthest south”. 


ns, 1948 


(Eastern Standard Time) 


. d hm 


Mar, 20 11 57a.m. Sun enters sign of Aries; spring begins in northern hemisphere. 

Jun. 21 7 114.m. Sun enters sign of Cancer; summer begins in northern hemisphere. 
Sept. 22 10 22 p.m. Sun enters sign of Libra; autumn begins in northern hemisphere. 
Dec. 21 5 34P.m. Sun enters sign of Capricornus; winter begins in northern hemisphere. 


Planet Table 


ES 


Mean Period Incli- 

distance of nation 

from revo- Eccen- | Incli- Period jof equa-| Surface 

iceland et lo te. rotation | orbit. | earth | obtate-| voisutt 

of miles} the sun orbit | ecliptic |Diameter | on axis plane =) poste orbit pak: 

et’ miles a mi. /sec 

RUIN ce adoc| [Gna tanl OR BSec EEE Cd EAnIeEn Eee 865,380 |} 254.38 %.2 28 Mee! eres erst. 
WIGOD Eerie ad aisiSiewee's (273.322)*| 0.06 § 49 2,159.9 | 279.322 64 0.16 0 0:63 |, «.caeee 
Mercury.... 36.0 | 872.969 0.21 7 0 3,008.5 7 0.26 0 30 0 
Venus...... 67.2 | 2249701 0.01 3 24 7,575.4 | ....35s023% ? 0.90 0 22 0 
Earthitectic. 93.0 | 365¢.256 0.02 00 7,926.7 | 238 56m 23} 1.00 1/297 18.5 1 
Mars....... 141.5 1Y 881 0.09 1 51 4,215.6 | 24h 37m 24 0.38 1/192 15 2 
Jupiter.....} 483.3 11¥.862 0.05 118 88,698 gh 50m 3 2.40 1/15 8 ll 
Saturn..... 886.1 29¥ .458 0.06 2 29 75,060 105 14m 27 0.95 1/9.5 6 9 
Uranus..... 1783 84¥ 015 0.05 0 46 30,878 104.8 98 0.96 1/14 4 4 
Neptune. ..| 2793 164.788 0.01 1 46 32,932 154.8 29 1.00 1/40 3 1 
LLC Beye sear 3666 247 697 O25. dz 9 5,900 2? 2? 2? 2? 4 0 


NOTE: The rotation of Venus is uncertain, but is probably a few weeks or months. S 
peers tare ae gee ane ae a8 givens | the polar diameter of the pence TODO. a 
upiter 82, mi., and of Saturn 67, mi. e above table was taken from New ve 
2d ed. (McGraw-Hill Book Co.). *Period of revolution around the earth. mors agian nce 


The Moon 


The planet Mars has two tiny satellites 
or moons, Jupiter has eleven, Saturn nine, 
Uranus four and Neptune one. The Earth, 
like Neptune, has one satellite that is 
uniformly called The Moon. It is a globe 
of approximately 2160 miles in diameter 
with a surface deeply pitted by great 
craters. It has no atmosphere that astron- 
omers can detect and shines only by re- 


flected light of the Sun. Though it seems 
bright to us at “full moon”, it reflects only 
about 7 percent of the light poured on it 
by the Sun. 

The path of the Moon on its travels 
around the Earth is elliptical, with the 
Earth at one focus of the ellipse. The dis- 
tance of the Moon from the Earth varies 
from 221,463 miles (perigee) to 252,710 


eally thing 

that it revolves’ Roane 

rt 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 

r: 7 seconds and rotates on its azis in 
exactly the same time, which is why we 

Ways see the same side of the Moon. Due 

to what are known as “librations in lati- 

ude and longitude” and also a “diurnal 

dibration”, we do see “around the edge of 
he Moon” at different times and in this 

aanner a total of 59 percent of the Moon’s 
urface has been observed, but the other 

-41 percent never has been seen by human 
seye. ‘ 
Although the Moon revolves around the 
fHarth in approximately 2714 days, it is, on 
he average, a matter of 2914 days (29 days, 

112 hours, 44 minutes, 2.78 seconds) from 


Eclipses 


(1) Partial eclipse of the moon, April 23. 
Essentially invisible in the U. S. Visible in 
mgeneral in the Indian O. and Asia, except 
tthe western parts; the Antarctic areas; 
‘Australia; the Pacific O.; and the beginning 
in the Alaska region. It is an unimportant 
eclipse, less than 0.03 of the moon’s di- 
sameter being covered by the earth’s shadow 
‘at mid-eclipse. 

In s. Calif. the moon begins to be slightly 
eclipsed just before moonset; and as seen 
from Alaska the moon enters the shadow 
before moonset, making the beginning of 
the eclipse visible. 


Universal time (G.C.T.) 


d h m 
Moon enters penumbra 23 11 28 
Moon enters umbra........ 23 13 20 
Baid=eclipseic. Wars0.0 3. seks: 23 13 39 
Moon leaves umbra ........ 23 13 58 
Moon leaves penumbra 23 15 50 


(2) Annular eclipse of the sun, May 8-9. 
The path of the annular phase begins at 
sunrise in the Indian O. about 350 mi. s. 
of the southern tip of India, goes across 
Siam at Bangkok (150™ U.T., May 9), across 
French Indo-China and _ southeastern 
China, leaving the coast 62 mi. n. of Shang- 
hai (1555™). It goes across the Yellow Sea 
and Korea, south of Seoul; it traverses 
the Sea of Japan and enters the Sea of 
Okhotsk north of Hokkaido, Japan, and 
snters the Pacific at the s. tip of Kam- 
shatka. It passes over or close to the outer- 
most Aleutian Is. (about 3"50™ U.T.) and 
snds at sunset at a point about 500 mi. off 
the Washington coast. 

The path of the annular phase is narrow, 
specially in the middle. The earth’s 
shadow-cone reaches close to the earth, and 
n the Sea of Japan, east of Korea, a very 
short total eclipse is possible. At Bangkok 
she duration of the annular phase is 32; 
shis time decreases with progress of the 
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aes py peeD ee ae Ten ite | 
; - one New Moon to the other because th 


Earth is moving around the Sun while the _ 


Moon is moving around the Earth and the ~ 


“New Moon” depends upon the relative — 


positions of the three bodies. If the planes 
of orbit of the Earth and the Moon coin 
cided, there would be an eclipse of th 
Moon at every “Full Moon” and an eclips 
of the Sun at every “New Moon”, but th 


(approximately) 5-degree angle between ? 


the planes of orbit of the Earth and the 
Moon causes the Moon on most of its 


revolutions to miss the Earth’s shadow and 


the Moon’s shadow on most trips to miss _ 
falling on the Earth. The tidal effects of 


the Moon are, of course, well known. The 
“Spring Tides” occur at “Full Moon” and 
“New Moon” and the “Neap Tides” at 
“First Quarter” and “Last Quarter’. — 


for 1948 


eclipse to nearly zero at the point men- 


tioned, then gradually increases to about 
¥™ in the Aleutian Is. 


The eclipse is partial in most of Asia and 
the East Indies, the n. polar regions, much 
of the north Pacific, all of Alaska, and gen- 
erally the n.w. part of North America. At 
Manila, mid-totality occurs at 9:18 am., 


120th-meridian-east standard time, with — 


0.7 of the sun obscured; at Nome, Alaska, 
at 4:40 p.m., May 8, 165th-meridian-west 
time, with 0.6 obscured; at Honolulu at 
6:22 p.m., Hawaiian time, with 0.2 ob- 
scured; at Seattle the beginning of the 
partial phase occurs at 7:03 p.m., P.S.T., 
May 8, and at Portland, Oreg., at 7:05 p.m.; 
at these two stations the sun sets before 
mid-eclipse. 


(3) Total eclipse of the sun, Nov. 1. In- 
visible in North America. The path of the 
central line of totality begins at sunrise in 
the Belgian Congo, at Abu Mombasi, 310 
mi. n.w. of Stanleyville, equatorial Africa. 
It goes across Lake Victoria, passing close 
to Entebbe, cuts across Kenya, going 50 mi. 
south of Nairobi (4525™ U.T.), and leaves 
the coast near Malinda at 452714™ U.T. It 
goes n. of Madagascar, cutting thru the 
Farquhar Is. at 4543™ (7:43 a.m., 45th- 
meridian-east S.T.). The path of totality 
travels s.e. and east across the Indian O., 
passing considerably south of Tasmania, 
and ending at sunset in the Pacific about 
250 mi. w. of South Is., New Zealand. 


At Nairobi the duration of totality is 
475; at the Farquhar Is., 1™155; and the 
maximum is 1™56* in mid-Indian O. There 
appear to be no islands in the path of to- 
tality except the very small islands of the 
Farquhar group (long. 51° e., lat. 10° s.). 
Partial phases are visible generally in e. 
and s. Africa, Arabia, the southern tip of 
India, all but the n. part of Australia, Tas- 
mania, and most of New Zealand. 
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Astronomical Constants 


Ai ieh teyear, \adaifaee sce ola cer dvi; = Ae ate’ «vl ood aielr ale western diel apie 5,880,000,000,000 mi. 
WeLOCIty SOL Met. Macht sabe gicln re pigwle te + oteta-nlee Fale ® mel ming wieimins salaries 186,273 mi./sec, 
astronomical unit or distance earth-to-sun .......----+- eee ee teres recess 93,003,000 mi. 
mean distance, earth to MOON ......... cece eee etter eect ere ceeereeeee 238,860 mi. 
general precesSion .....5...- 1 cece eee ee ete tetenrecsescece ste ene ee 50’ 26 
obliquity of the ecliptic ..........-.. se ee eee ee eeeeeees 23° 27’ 8”.26—0”.4684(t—1900) 

equatorial radius of the earth ........---+++s- sree eeceeeress FES 3963.34 statute mi. 
polar radius of the earth .........--- see e reece rece ener rene neeeenes 3949.99 statute mi. 


earth’s mean radius 


oblateness of the earth .........---2-.eeee- 


equatorial horizontal parallax of the moon 


BUTS AC AIIGUCL an ceric nate lowe cit le o's bles site elene'ece 


sidereal year 
tropical year 
sidereal month 


Synodic Month .........-..--2seer ee eeeees 
BIGSRCAIRARY ict. oie jc cchs oo ee ee sere sce ceeces 
TP SAUMCSOLAL OLY | oislegs sg cn leisieie cise sees ce ovine 


ees PEGS oidttere with clone nee aoe 865,380 mi. 
VER eta en ge Sha SRR TEA s Noie oie te isn aah one 3651.2564 
Pps RSS eke > are Ole, ead 3654,2422 
w be aebhche St Ree ke eee els 0 dishiove Oana 271.3217 
Sa ae Ores os Pe TS 291.5306 
ia oF 235 56™ 45.091 of mean-solar time 
pee ce 24 8m 568.555 of sidereal time 


*t refers to the year in question, for example 1948. 


The Atmosphere 


The atmosphere of the Earth—the blan- 
ket of air that surrounds our globe and is 
essential to life—is of interest to astrono- 
mers because of its effect on the light that 
comes to us from heavenly bodies. Air has 
weight and volume. It refracts (bends or 
changes the direction of) light rays that 
enter it. Due to this refraction, we are 
able to see the Sun and the Moon before 
they rise and after they set. The “twin- 
kling” of the stars is caused by convection 
currents in the air that have a rapidly 
changing refractive effect on the light from 
the stars. Our twilight is produced by the 
diffusion in the atmosphere of light from 
the Sun when it is below the horizon. 
Meteors become visible when they are 
heated to incandescence by friction with 
the atmosphere when, from outer space, 
they plunge into it at terrific speed. 


Prof. Carl Stérmer of the University of 


Important Meteor Showers 


Radiant in 

Date Meteor stream constellation 
Jan. 1-4 | Quadrantids................. Bootes 
Feb. 5-10 | Alpha Aurigids............... Auriga 
Mar. 10-12 | Zeta Bodtids................. Bodtes 
AGP L OSD OMI LVTIOS .tuistasctache och istoicds «iessisveteis Hercules 
May 1-6 | May Aquarids................ Aquarius 
May 30 Bla Pegasids iar ots Os Pegasus 
June 27-30 | Pons-Winnecke meteors....... Draco 
July 14 Alpha Cygnids............... Cygnus 
July 26-31 | Delta Aquarids............... Aquarius 
Augy 10-147}: Perseids. 3.0.0... cece eee Cassiopeia 
Aug. 10-20 | Kappa Cygnids............... Cygnus 
Aug. 21-31 | Zeta Draconids............... Draco 
Sept. 22 Alpha Aurigids............... Auriga 
Oct. 2 Quadrantids, (asin: fs. kienccwls Bootes 
Oct. 9 GiaCObINIS. spite ks cers sees Draco 
Oct-18-23 OnOnids) acne omose cee scacak Orion 
Novd4-182) Leonlds koh acics.cs oe atce wiateis Leo 
Dees 10-135) Geminidss soc: at .oce<ciss veces Gemini 


Oslo measured the height of the atmos- 
phere and found it to be more than 600 
miles, but about half of it by weight is be- 
low 18,000 feet. Although we may remark 
blandly that something is “as light as air”, 
the Earth’s atmosphere in bulk is of such 
enormous weight that at sea level it exerts 
a pressure of approximately 14.7 pounds 
per square inch. At higher levels, of course, 
the pressure is less. 


Chemically, the atmosphere is composed 
of nitrogen (approximately 78 percent by 
volume), oxygen (approximately 21 percent 
by volume), and extremely minor amounts 
(about 1 percent in all by volume) of 
argon, neon, helium, hydrogen and carbon 
dioxide. There is also present in the air 
a@ varying amount of water vapor, which 
is commonly complained of as “humidity” 
when the percentage is high in warm 
weather. 


Meteors and Meteorites 

Meteorites are meteors that have come 
down to Earth. Meteors are masses of 
mineral or metal or both that plunge into 
the Earth’s atmosphere at great speed and 
become incandescent from the resultant 
friction so that they are seen in the sky 
as “fireballs” (bolides) or “shooting stars”. 
The “fireballs” are the larger, make a 
greater flash across the sky and sometimes 
explode. Meteors come in all sizes but most 
of them verge on the microscopic and burn 
up completely in the flash that makes them 
visible from 40 to 60 miles above the 
Earth’s surface. Millions of them enter our 
atmosphere every twenty-four hours and 
probably not more than one or two a day 
survive to strike the ground as meteorites. 


The largest meteorite ever found is lo- 
cated near Grootfontein, Southwest Africa, 
and its weight is estimated between 50 ano 


| tons. The second largest meteorite (the 

ghito, weight 3614 tons) was found by 
miral Peary, Arctic explorer, at Cape 
Zork, Greenland, and is now on exhibition 

the Hayden Planetarium, New York City. 
“he largest meteorite found on United 
states soil is the Willamette (weight 15144 
ms), Which fell near Portland, Oreg., and 
now in the American Museum of Natural 
tory, New York City. 


Craters produced by the fall of meteorites 


ression about 4,000 feet in diameter, about 
00 feet deep, and with exterior walls rising 
50 feet above the surrounding plain. Me- 


Dr. Robert G. Aitken, Director Emeritus 
f the Lick Observatory, called the Zeiss 
ojector in planetarium use “the most re- 
arkable instrument that has ever been 
tevised to exhibit impressively, and with 
e illusion of reality, the motions of the 
reavenly bodies and the phenomena that 
sult from these motions”. The first of 
ese projectors was invented and devel- 
ped by Dr. Walter Bauersfeld at the Carl 
3eiss plant at Jena, Germany, and the first 
»lanetarium in which it was put to use 
vas in the Deutsches Museum in Munich, 
May, 1925. Between that time and the out- 
break of World War II, twenty-seven other 
ruch Zeiss Projectors were constructed and 
thipped for use in planetaria spread 
tround the world. Five planetaria for the 
ase of the Zeiss Projector were erected in 
the United States. There were also Zeiss 
°rojector planetaria in Vienna, The Hague, 
8russels, Stockholm, Moscow, Paris, Milan, 
Rome, Tokyo and Osaka. Some smaller 
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teor craters have been found near Odessa, 
Texas; Haviland, Kansas; in the Arabian 
Desert; in Central Australia and—a notable 
group of fifty or more—in the region of 


the Stony Tunguska River in northern 
Siberia. 


Many meteors travel in swarms, believed 
in some cases to be disintegrated comets, 
The Perseid shower that occurs annually 
Aug. 10-14 is thought by some astronomers 
to be all that remains of Tuttle’s Comet 
and the Leonid shower, which reaches a 
maximum in mid-November every 38 years, 
similarly is suspected of being what is left 
of Tempel’s Comet. The Leonid shower of 
1833 was the greatest meteor display of 
which astronomers have record. 


Projection Planetaria 


planetaria, with other projectors, have been 
built and are in operation in various places 
in the United States and Canada. 


The Zeiss Projector planetaria in the 
United States are, in the order in which 
they were built: 


Adler Planetarium, 900 E. Achsah Bond 
Drive, Chicago 5, Til. 
Director, Wagner Schlesinger. 


Fels Planetarium, 20th St., Benjamin 
Franklin Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Director, Roy K. Marshall. 


Grifith Planetarium, P.O. Box 9866, Los 
Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
Director, Dinsmore Alter. 


Hayden Planetarium, 81st St., Central Park 
West, New York 24, N. Y. 
Director, Gordon A. Atwater. 

Buhl Planetarium, Federal and West Ohio 
St., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
Director, Arthur L. Draper. 


Notable Telescopes of the World 


Refractor Telescopes 
ize in 


nches | Observatory Location 


40 Yerkes Williams Bay, Wis. 

36 Lick Mt. Hamilton, Calif. 
32.7 | Paris (Univ. of) Meudon, France 

31.5 | Astrophysical Potsdam, Germany 
30 Allegheny Pittsburgh, Pa. 

30 Bischoffsheim Nice, France 

30 Poulkova Leningrad, U.S. S.R. 


Reflector Telescopes 


200 | Palomar (being set up) | Mt. Palomar, Calif. 
100 Mt. Wilson Pasadena, Calif. 
82 McDonald Mt. Locke, Texas 
74 Dunlap Richmond Hill, Ont. 
72 | Lord Ross (dismantled) | Parsonstown, Eire 
72 Dominion Astrophysical | Victoria, B. C. 


69 Perkins Delaware, Ohio 

61 Harvard Oak Ridge, Mass. 

60 Bloemfontein Bloemfontein, U. of S. Af. 
60 | Mt. Wilson Pasadena, Calif. 

60 | Cordoba Bosque Alegre, Argentina 


Astronomical Photography 


Since almost all astronomical research 
is now carried on by photographing the 
heavenly bodies, cameras and telescopes 
designed for this purpose are of the utmost 
importance. 


What many astronomers consider the 
greatest advance in the making of astro- 
nomical instruments in the last fifty years 
was the production of the Schmidt Camera. 
The details of construction and method of 
operation of this camera were made known 
in 1930 by Bernhard Schmidt of the Ham- 
burg Observatory at Bergedorf, Germany. 
The Schmidt Camera takes photographs 
with large fields of vision and sharp defi- 
nition at much greater speed than was 
possible with earlier apparatus. Schmidt 
Cameras as fast as f/0.6 have been made, 
and those with a speed of f/1 are common, 
These remarkable cameras have been in- 
stalled at many observatories in various 
parts of the world. 
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January 


The earth in perihelion 
@ on celestial equator 
o& Q@ C, 2 3°35’ north 

rou n meridian, 3 a.m., L.C.T. 
ob ¢,b 4e1/ south 
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P on meridian at 1 a.m., L.C.T. 
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March 
o 8 C, 8 6°9’ north 
co’ on meridian, 10 p.m., L.C.T. 
8, greatest elongation w., 27°41’ from © 
2 on meridian, 6 a.m. PGT 
ob CP 495’ south 
oS oC, 1°38’ south 
@ on celestial equator 
@ 6 Scorpii, imm. for Wash., D. C. 


April 
on celestial equator 
b on meridian, 8 p.m., L.C.T. 
oe g C, Q 1°8’ north 
o& Q Aldebaran, 9 8°58’ north 
. 9, greatest elongation e., 45°46’ from © 
oS oS C, & 2°52’ south 
P.S.T., & 6 Virginis, for Cal. 
S 2 8, Q 3°45’ north 


May 
q, 8 0°4 south 
q, 5 0°8’ south 
qd, b 4°15’ south 
Regulus, co" 1°18’ north 
on meridian, 2 a.m., L.C.T. 
Leh soho) 2°6/ north 
-T. & T Sagittarii, for Texas 
}, greatest elongation e., 23°5’ from © 


June 


@ on celestial equator 

oc o& C, o& 3°55’ south 

1 on meridian, 04 a.m., L.C.T. 

@ on celestial equator 

Pr AO 

oe A C, A 3°45’ north 

- 4 Galilean moons of 2 all one. side 
—Pp.m. o& 8 Q 8 0°58’ south 


Gemini, 


on 
b 
o C, oc 0°39’ south; ¢& in New Eng. 
on 


o 0°34’ south; & in New Eng. 


the Twins, ’ 
Cancer, the Crab, June 21 
Q Leo, the Lion, July 23 
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6. m Virgo, the Virgin, Aug. 23 12. } Pisces, the Fishes, Feb. 19 


Standard Time) 


= Saphir, the evi 
. ¥ Capricornus, the Goat, Dec. 


July 


@® in aphelion 

oo b C, b 4°l’ south 

4 on meridian, 10 p.m., L.C.T. 

8, greatest elongation w., 20°33’ from © 
& A C, A 3°33’ north 

e& A Tauri, imm. for New Eng. 

Q at greatest brilliancy \ 
o& 2 6, 2 5°27’ south 


August 


Yy, @& 1932’ south 

d, Y 0°56’ south 

C, & 2°19’ south 
meridian, 8 p.m., L.C.T. 
C, A 3°35’ north 

b, 8 0°34’ north 
agittari, for Wash., D. C. 
Spica, @ 2°4’ north 


Sue 


Vip 


S 


QAKAAVAAA 
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September 


o& Q Procyon, 2 3°17’ north 

9, greatest elongation w., 45°56’ from © 
o VY C, Y 0°41’ south 

oe of, mag. 1.5, imm. for Wash., D.C. 
o& b Regulus, b 0°51’ north 

8, greatest elongation e., 26°9’ from © 
oo 2 C, Q 5°46’ south 


October 


C, & 0°58’ north 
Regulus, 9 0°27’ south 
C, A 4°5’ north 
bk, 2 1°8’ south . 
maximum declination, +27°56/15” 
Leonis, imm. for Wash., D. C. 

C, Q 2°10’ south 

Cc, Y 0°28’ south 


QAAKAQAAAA 
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November 


, greatest elongation w., 18°51’ from © 
a cd, A 4°19’ north 

at maximum declination, —27°55’57” 
Y, 2 0°18’ north 

Spica, 2 4°13’ north 

C, b 3°18’ south 

on celestial equator 


December 


o 2, co 1°93’ south 

on meridian, 5 a.m., L.CT 
b ¢, b 2°57’ south 

on n celestial equator 

v ¢, Y 0°2’ south 

9 Antares, 9 5°52’ north 
Q C, 2 4°18’ north 
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- Before the Christian Era—(B. C.) 


000—4000—Advanced stage of civilization 
in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 


i700—Huang-Ti founds Chinese Empire. 


000 (?)—Indo-Europeans invade north- 
ern Greece. 


700-1300—Rivalry between Assyria and 
Babylonia for control of western 
Asia. 

800 (?)—Moses leads Jews out of Egypt. 

94-1184 (?)—Trojan War: Greeks emerge 
supreme after legendary siege of 


Troy. 

753—-Legendary founding of Rome by 
Romulus. 

500—400—Rise of Maya civilization in 
Mexico. 


399-479—Persian Wars: Persians, in ex- 
peditions against Greece, fail in ef- 
forts at subjugation. 
131—404—-Peloponnesian War: Spartans, 
under Lysander, take Athens to be- 
come supreme in Greece. 
390—Barbarian Gauls sack Rome. 
340—Rome assumes ascendancy 
towns of Italy. 
334-330—Alexander the Great conquers 
Greece, Persia, Egypt, and part of 
India. 
264-146—Punic Wars: Romans, in cam- 
paigns against Carthaginians, seize 
Sicily and Spain and destroy Car- 
thage (later rebuilt by Romans, des- 
troyed by Arabs in 698 A.D.) 
45—Caesar becomes dictator for life. 


44—Caesar assassinated. Mark Antony 
seizes Rome. 

31—Octavius defeats Antony, conquers 
Egypt. 

30—Suicides of Antony and Cleopatra. 

27—Octavius becomes Emperor Augus- 
tus; Roman Empire established. 

4 (?)—Birth of Christ (according to 
many historians). 


over 
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_ GREAT HISTORI 
Compiled by 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


CAL 


The Christian Era—(A. D.) 
29 (?)—Crucifixion of Christ. 
78—Agricola conquers Britain. . ~~ 
247—Goths begin invasion of Europe. ce 
306—Constantine the Great, first Chri 


4 
ee 
hoes 

¢ 


ise. a 
tian Emperor, defeats the Franks. _ iy ; 
330—Constantine makes Constantinople 
the seat of the Roman Empire. 
400—Goths under Alaric invade Italy. 
410—Sack of Rome by Alaric. i 
451—-Battle of Chaélon: Huns under Attila — 
defeated by Romans. ar ria) 
476—Fall of Rome; traditional date divid- 
ing ancient and medieval history. 
622—Hegira (flight of Mohammed from 
Mecca). After Mohammed’s death in oi 
632, Moslems sweep over much of © 
western Asia and northern Africa. 
%711—Moslems cross into Spain. 
732—Charles Martel defeats Moslems in 
Battle of Tours, preventing their in- 
vasion of France. 
800—Charlemagne crowned first emperor 
of Holy Roman Empire; Christian- 
ity established over much of Europe. 
1066—Battle of Hastings: William the Con- 
queror successfully invades England, f 
1096-1291—The Crusades: European Chris- 
tians, in seven periods of conflict, 
oppose the Moslems and Turks, de- 
veloping commerce and extending 
Christianity. 
1206—Mongolian Empire established by 
Genghis Khan. 
1215—Magna Carta proclaimed at Runny- 
mede, England. 
1260-92—Kublai Khan establishes sover- 
eignty in China. 
1338-1453—Hundred Years’ War: England 
loses lands in France. 
1431—Joan of Arc burned at the stake. 


1453—Turks capture Constantinople. 


1455-85—Wars of the Roses: House of 
York against House of Lancaster; 
Tudor line started by Henry VII. 


7, 
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1492—-Moors driven out of Spain. Christo- 
pher Columbus discovers America 
(West Indies) . 


1517—Beginning of Reformation in Ger- 
many. 


1522—One of Magellan’s ships circumnavi- 
gates the globe. 


1571—-Battle of Lepanto: Don John of Aus- 
tria routs Turkish fleet. 


1588—Spanish Armada destroyed by Brit- 
ish. 


1607—Jamestown, Va., settled by English 
under Capt. John Smith. 


1618-48—Thirty Years’ War: England, Hol- 
land, France, Sweden and German 
Protestants against Spain, Italy and 
German Catholics; Peace of West- 
phalia ends conflict, Alsace going to 
France, Swiss independence being 
recognized, and German secularized 
states being given religious freedom. 


1619—First representative assembly in 
America at Jamestown, Va. First 
Negro slaves land at Jamestown from 
Dutch ship. 


1620—Piigrims land at Plymouth Rock. 


1642-52—Great Rebellion: civil wars in 
.England lasting from 1642 to 1646 
and from 1648 to 1652; Charles I ex- 
ecuted; Oliver Cromwell establishes 
commonwealth. 


1644—Manchu Dynasty established in 
China, lasting until 1912. 


1660—Monarchy restored in England under 
Charles IT. 


1665—The Great Plague in London. 


1704—British capture Gibraltar 
Spain. 


1707—Scotland and England united. 


1709—Battle of Poltava: Russians under 
Peter the Great defeat Swedes under 
Charles XII. 


1752—Benjamin Franklin, flying kite, dis- 
covers lightning to be identical with 
electricity. 


1756-63—Seven Years’ War: France, Aus- 
tria, Sweden, and Russia against 
England and Prussia; Clive defeats 
French at Battle of Plassey (1757), 
marking beginning of British su- 
premacy in India; England wins 
Canada; Prussia retains Silesia. 


1765—Stamp Act passed by British Parlia- 
ment; Stamp Act Congress in New 
York threatens boycott unless re- 
pealed. 

1770—The Boston Massacre (March 5). 

1773—Boston Tea Party (Dec. 16). 


1774—First Continental Congress, Phila- 
delphia (Sept. 5). 


from 


Information Please Ales : 


ze 

1775-83—-American Revolution. Outstand- 
ing events: 1775—Battle of Lexing-— 
ton-Concord (April 19). Battle of 
Bunker Hill (June 17). 1776—Decla- 
ration of American Independence 
(July 4). Battle of Long Island (Aug. 
27). 1777—Congress adopts Stars and | 
Stripes (June 14). Battle of Brandy- 
wine (Sept. 11). Battle of German- 
town (Oct. 4). Burgoyne surrenders 
at Saratoga (Oct. 17). 1778—Battle 
of Monmouth (June 28). Capture of 
Kaskaskia (July 4). 1779—Battle of 
Savannah (Oct. 8-9). 1780—Major 
André hanged as spy (Oct. 2). Battle 
of King’s Mountain (Oct. 7). 1781— 
Battle of Cowpens (Jan. 17). Battle 
of Yorktown (Sept. 28-Oct. 19) and 
British surrender by Lord Cornwallis. 
1783—Peace treaty signed by U. S. 
and Great Britain (Sept. 3). 

1787—U. S, Constitution drawn up at Phil- 
adelphia (May 14). 

1789—First U. S. Congress meets (April 6). 
Washington inaugurated as first 
President (April 30). 


1789-99—French Revolution. Outstanding 
events: 1789—Bastille destroyed 
(July 14). 1792—War with Prussia. 
France declared republic (Sept. 21). 
1793—Louis XVI and Queen Marie 
Antoinette beheaded. Beginning of 
Reign of Terror. 1795—Napoleon 
Bonaparte heads army. Peace with 
Prussia. Directory established (Oct. 
27). (Revolution merges into Napole- 
onic Wars.) 


1792—Trial of Warren Hastings, British 
administrator in India. 


1796-1815—Napoleonic Wars. Outstanding 
events: 1796—War in Italy. 1798— 
Campaign in Egypt. 1799—Napoleon 
made first Consul of French repub- 
lic. 1804—Napoleon crowned emperor 
(Dec. 2). 1805—WNelson defeats 
French in Battle of Trafalgar (Oct. 
21). French defeat Russians and 
Austrians in Battle of Austerlitz 
(Dec. 2). 1812—French defeat Rus- 
sians in Battle of Borodino (Sept. 
7). 18183—French defeated in Battle 
of Leipzig (Oct. 16-19). 1814—Na- 
poleon abdicates (April 11), sent to 
Elba. Louis XVIII becomes King of 
France. First Treaty of Paris (May 
30). 1815—Napoleon fiees Elba (Feb. 
26). Conclusion of Congress of 
Vienna (June 9). Napoleon defeated 
in Battle of Waterloo (June 18), 
Second Treaty of Paris (Nov. 20). 

1800—Britain and Ireland united. 


1803—Louisiana Purchase. 


1804-06—Journey of Lewis and Clark over- 
land to U. S. Northwest. 

1805—Battle of Trafalgar. Nelson’s great 
victory and death (Oct. 21). 


12-14—-War of 1812. Outstanding events: 
1812—Declaration of War by U. S. 
(June 18). 1814—U. S. signs treaty 
with Britain at Ghent, Belgium (Dec. 
24). 

19—Florida purchased from Spain. 


20—Missouri Compromise permits slavery 
in that state. 


23—Monroe Doctrine proclaims that no 
European power may seize territory 
or set up a government on American 
continents. 
30—Revolt in France; Charles X flees; 
Louis Philippe becomes king. 
32—South Carolina nullifies U. S. pro- 
tective tariff law. 
36—Battle of the Alamo (March 6): 
Texas declares its independence 
from Mexico. 
46—-48—Mexican War: boundary dispute 
between U.S. and Mexico; by Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo (1848), Mexico 
cedes Calif., Nev., and Utah to U. S.; 
Texas boundary set at Rio Grande. 
48—French depose Louis Philippe, set up 
Second Republic under Louis Na- 
poleon. 
52—Louis Napoleon sets up second em- 
pire and takes title of Napoleon III. 
B53-56—Crimean War: Russia loses claim 
to Greek Christians under Turkish 
flag. 
357—Dred Scott decision of U. S. Supreme 
Court (March 6) holds that a Negro 
slave is not a citizen. 
858—Lincoln-Douglas debates in Mlinois. 
859—John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry 
(Oct. 16). 
%60—South Carolina secedes from the 
Union (Dec. 20). 
861—Seceding states proclaim Confeder- 
acy; Jefferson Davis named president 
(Feb. 9). 
$61—First Italian parliament; 
Emmanuel proclaimed king. 
361-65—American Civil War. Outstanding 
events: 1861—Battle of Bull Run 
(July 21). 1862—Battle of Monitor 
and Merrimac (March 9). Battle of 
Shiloh (April 6-7). Seven Days battle 
(June 26—July 2). Battle of Antietam 
Creek (Sept. 16-17). 1863—Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation (Jan. 1). 
Battle of Chancellorsville (May 2-4). 
Battle of Gettysburg (July 1-3). 
Grant captures Vicksburg (July 4). 
Battle of Chickamauga (Sept. 19-20). 
Battle of Lookout Mountain (Nov. 
24-25). 1864—Battle of Wilderness 
(May 5-6). Battle of Spotsylvania 
(May). Sherman’s march through 
Georgia (ended Dec. 20). 1865—Lee 
surrenders at Appomattox (April 9). 
865—Lincoln shot by John Wilkes Booth 
(April 14) and dies (April 15). 
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1867—Alaska bought from Russia by U. S, 

1869—Central Pacific and Union Pacific 
rail lines joined near Ogden, Utah 
(May 10), completing first trans- 
continental railroad. 


1870-—71—-Franco-Prussian War: ends with 
Treaty of Frankfurt (May 10, 1871). 


1873—Financial panic in New York. 


1876—Battle of the Little Big Horn in 
Montana: massacre of General Cus- 
ter’s forces by the Sioux (June 25). 


1877-78—Russo-Turkish War: power of 
Turkey in Europe broken; redivision 
of southeastern Europe at Congress 
of Berlin (June 13—-July 13, 1878). 


1881—Alexander II of Russia assassinated 
by nihilists (March 13). President 
Garfield fatally shot (July 2, dies 
Sept. 19). 

1883—Pendleton Act establishes Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and merit system. 


1894-95—Chinese-Japanese War: Japan 
wins Formosa. 

1898—Spanish-American War. Outstanding 
events: U. S. battleship Maine blown 
up in Havana harbor (Feb. 15). 
Dewey destroys Spanish fleet at 
Manila (May 1). Charge of San Juan 
Hill (July 1). Cervera’s fleet des- 
troyed off Santiago, Cuba, by U. S. 
ships (July 3). Treaty of Paris signed 
(Dec. 10) with Spain ceding the 
Philippines and Puerto Rico. 

1898—Radium discovered by the Curies. 


1899-1902—Boer (South African) War: re- 
sistance of Dutch to British govern- 
ment in Transvaal; Boers defeated 
and sign peace treaty at Pretoria 
(May 31, 1902). 

1899—Filipinos revolt (Feb. 4); U.S. forces 
capture rebel leader, Aguinaldo 
(March 23, 1901). 

1900—Boxer uprising in China against for- 
eigners and Chinese Christians. 


1901—President McKinley fatally shot 
(Sept. 6, dies Sept. 14). 
1904-05—-Russo-Japanese War: result of 


conflicts in Manchuria; Port Arthur 
surrenders to Japanese (Jan. 2, 
1905); after Treaty of Portsmouth 
(Sept. 5, 1905), Japan emerges as 
major power. 

1912—-Republic established in China (Feb. 
12). 

1912-13—-Balkan Wars: Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Greece, and Montenegro allied suc- 
cessfully against Turkey; later Bul- 
garia attacks Serbia and Greece and 
is defeated. 

1914—U. S. troops land at Veracruz, Mexico, 
and occupy city for several months. 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand of Aus- 
tria assassinated (June 28) at Sara- 
jevo by Serbs, precipitating World 
War I. 


arf 


i 


14,4 


— i. eae: Beer eae 


(Austria-Hungary, 


garia and Turkey) against the Allies — 


(United States, Great Britain, France, 
- Russia, Belgium, Serbia, Greece, Ru- 
mania, Montenegro, Portugal, Italy 
and Japan). Outstanding events: 
1914—Austria declares war on Serbia 
(July 28). Germany declares war on 
Russia (Aug. 1) and France (Aug. 
3). Germans invade Belgium (Aug. 
4). Britain declares war on Germany 
_ (Aug. 4). Germans defeat Russians 
at Tannenberg, East Prussia (Aug. 
321). 
 1918—President Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
of Peace speech (Jan. 8). Battle of 
the Somme (March 21-April 6). 
Battle of the Aisne (May 27-June 5). 
Second Battle of the Marne (July 15- 
Aug. 4). U. S. troops take St. Mihiel 
(Sept. 13). Battle of the Meuse- 
Argonne (Sept. 20—-Nov. 11). Allies 
break Hindenburg line (Oct. 5). 
Armistice signed (Nov. 11). 
191%7—Balfour Declaration (Nov. 2) prom- 
ises Jews homeland in Palestine. 
-1919—Treaty of Versailles signed (June 


28); U. S. Senate rejects League of 
Nations (Novy. 19). 


Treaty of Versailles — pba 7 
28); U. S. Senate refuses es he. : 
treaty (Nov. 19). 


1920—League of Nations comes inte exist’ 
ence (Jan. 10). National Prohibition 


goes into effect (Jan. 20). Woman 
Suffrage amendment ratified (Aug. 


26). 
1922—Fascist coup in Italy; 
forms cabinet (Oct. 31). 


Mussolini — 


1923—Munich beer hall putsch led by 


Hitler is put down (Noy. 8-9). 
1924—Teapot Dome oil scandal. 
1925—William Jennings Bryan and Clarence 


Darrow in Scopes evolution trial in 


Tennessee. 

1926—General strike in Great Britain. 
Germany joins League of Nations. 

1927—Charles A. Lindbergh flies solo across 
Atlantic (May 20-21). 

1928—Kellogg Peace Pact signed (Aug. 27); 
representatives of fifteen nations 
outlaw war. 

1929—New York stock market collapses 
(Oct. 29); depression begins. 


COST OF WARS TO U. S. TAXPAYERS 


Source: Treasury Department. 
————_—H SSMS 


War Date Direct cost Pensions Interest Total 
Revolutionary War............. 1775 to 1783 $74,555,642! $70;000,0002  S ..deck. ck $144,555 6423 
WAUOIISEZ eke wen cna. dese us 1812 to 1815 133,700,0002 46,218:3906.. Sida kee ee ae 179,918 ,3908 
War with Mexico............... 1846 to 1847 166,000,0002 61565351064 p24. 6 d2cee 227,653,106 
CIVIL WON aatetatele ia siete nies Atenas 1861 to 1865 

UESAGOVENQMON si vise: cies os] sieeve dure 4,474,954 3645 8,126,561,152.  $3,054,000,0008 15,655,515,516 

GET LLET. Tk .s8s SA ORE ee Eee ae ae 2,099,768,7076 7? ou pap heeee See 2,099,768,7076 
Spanish-American War......... 1898 socks 576,256,000 2,276,470,6244 49,815,0008 2,902,541 ,624 
World Warl............:......] 1917 to 1918 25,807,000, 0009 6,391,000,000'9 9 557,000,000" 41,755,000,000 
WOTTAWAI IE is cteretkinisinfe'siacec% sus 1941 to 1945  330,500,000,000'2 4,128 608,870'3 15,150,000,000'3 349,778,608,87014 
MBF Arcs tae nin’ <<a sinis coil chino 363,832,234,713 21,100,512,142 27,810,815,000 412,743,561,855 


1Foreign loans, $10,098,706; national and state war debts, $64,456,936. 


2Estimated. 


SIncomplete figures; actual cost almost certainly much higher. 


4As of Feb. 28, 1946. 


SIncluding $468,954,364 expended by the several states. 


SConfederate Treasury figures for the period from February 1861 to October 1, 1864, only, expressed in Con- 


federate currency, which depreciated by October 
penditures by the several states of the Confederacy. 


1, 1864, to a ratio with gold of 26 to 1. Does not include ex- 


7™No estimate available of pensions paid to Confederate veterans by Southern states 


8As of 1925. 


Including $88,000,000 of payments under the War Claims Act. 
10Total cost of Veterans Administration to June 30, 1934. 


To June 30, 1934. 


War expenditures from July 1, 
year ending June 30, 1946, $49,000,000,000. 


1940, to June 30, 1945, 


$281,500,000,000; estimated expenditures for fiscal 


18Includes estimated expenditures for fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. 


“The total cost of World War II to all participants was estimated as of 


(1 trillion 352 billion dollars). 
Tribune, 


Source: Bank of International Settlements as reported in th 


March 10, 1946, at $1,352 ,000,000,000 
the N.Y. Herald 


Parc) 


1930 On a crisp fall morning in Oc- 
e tober, 1929, the N. Y. Stock 
Market plunged downward. In 
a few hours, thousands of paper fortunes 
and some real ones were wiped out. The 
nation awoke as if at the shrill clatter of 
an alarm clock. This was the end of an era. 
Some months before that historic morning 
in Wall Street, the nation’s economic ma- 
chinery had been creaking ominously and 
‘slowing down. Unemployment _§ spread, 
gloom and worry were in the air. 
Jan. 22 George V opens five-power naval 
parley in London. 
26 Primo de Rivera quits after ruling 
Spain with iron fist 614 years. 
Richard E. Byrd and party quit 
Antarctica after year. 
Communists in nationwide dem- 
onstration meet with tear gas at 
White House. 
Hjalmar Schacht 
Reichsbank head, 
Young Plan terms. 
Wickersham Committee reports 
complete breakdown of prohibi- 
tion enforcement. 
Babe Ruth signs biggest contract 
in baseball, $160,000 for 2 years. 
Discovery of ninth planet (Pluto) 
announced by U. S. astronomers. 
German liner Ewropa makes new 
transatlantic record, 4 days, 17 
hours, 6 minutes. 
William T. Cosgrave resigns as 
president of Eire. 
Charles A. Lindbergh sets cross- 
continent air record, 14 hours, 45 
minutes. 
Navy pact signed by U.S., Britain, 
Japan, France and Italy. 
Mahatma Gandhi arrested. 
Senate rejects John J. Parker for 
Supreme Court because of anti- 
labor record. 
European Federation urged by 
Aristide Briand. 
House passes Smoot-Hawley tariff. 
Son born to Lindberghs. 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, creator 
of Sherlock Holmes dies, promises 
to communicate from spirit world. 
(Never does.) 


Feb. 20 


Mar. 6 


resigns as 
protesting 


eee 1930-19 
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Sept. 


Dec. 


17 


17 


23 


25 


2 


2 
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Britain rejects Briand’s pla tor 
a United States of Europe. 


Dale Jackson and Forest OrBrines 


set endurance air record—647__ 


hours over St. Louis. 
Bodies of S. A. Andrée and com- 


panions who tried to cross North ! 


Pole in balloon in 1896 found. © 


Samuel Seabury named to investi- ne 


gate N. Y. C. Magistrates Courts. — 
Dieudonné Coste and Maurice 


Bellonte complete Paris-to-N. Y. 
non-stop in 37 hours, 17 minutes. _ 
J. F. Crater, New York Supreme _ 


Court Justice wanted in investiga- 
tion missing. (Never found.) 
Argentine troops seize capital. 
Soviets selling Old Masters; Mel- 
lon buys $800,000 worth. 

British air minister and 45 killed 
as R-101, world’s largest airship, 
crashes over France. 

Forty-six U. S. warships decom- 
missioned as Navy economizes. 
Military chiefs seize Rio, capture 
Brazil’s president; mobs riot, 
twenty-seven dead. 


Haile Selassie crowned Emperor. — 


Franklin D. Roosevelt reelected 
Governor of N.Y. Democrats gain 
throughout nation. 

Police cars and trucks rush food 
to 8,849 hungry N. Y. families. 
Strikes sweep Spain; riots in 
Barcelona as 200,000 workers quit. 
Vatican linked by phone to out- 
side world; first call from Cardi- 
nal Hayes. 

Stalin in first interview with U. S. 
reporter urges U. S. trade with 
Soviet Union. 

Hoover asks Congress for $150,- 
000,000 to aid unemployed. 

New York’s Bank of United States, 
with 62 branches, 400,000 de- 
positors, closed—insolvent. 
Sinclair Lewis, accepting Nobel 
prize at Stockholm, derides U. S. 
culture, traditions, standards. 
Kenneth Hawks, Jan. 2; Mabel 
Normand, Feb. 23; William How- 
ard Taft, Mar. 8; A, Conan Doyle, 
July 7 


Aa 


aN 


ie 
4 


c _ anxious businessmen to the 
use; neighborhood soup kitchens 
to feed the hungry. Christmas 


ivering men selling apples on street 
Se A song that caught the imag- 
, “Brother, Can You Spare a 


S. Marines killed, 2 
wounded in ambush by Nicara- 
 guan rebels. 

. 9 Soviet budget 16 billions, a world’s 

-_ record, with immense outlays for 

industry; private trade sinks to 

__- vanishing point. 

20 Wickersham Board favors dry law 
revision; Hoover opposes modifica- 
tion, urges further trial of “noble 
experiment.” 

29 U. S. apologizes to Italy for al- 

_leged slur by Maj. Gen. Smedley 

Butler on Mussolini. 

_5 Malcolm Campbell sets new speed 
record in auto, 245.733 miles per 

- hour at Daytona, Fla. 

24 Supreme Court holds 18th (Pro- 
hibition) Amendment constitu- 
tional. 

27 The New York World suspends; 
sold by Pulitzers to The Tele- 
gram, 

‘ U.S. Senate passes soldiers’ bonus. 

_ Mar. 23 N. Y. Legislature orders investi- 

gation of N. Y. City affairs; Gov. 

es Roosevelt calls on Mayor James J. 

Walker to meet charges. 

28 Paul von Hindenburg assumes 
rule of Reich as dictator “‘to curb 
radical excesses.” 

31 Knute Rockne killed in air crash 
over Kansas. 


1,000 die in earthquake at Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua. 


April 7% Anton J. Cermak elected Mayor 
of Chicago, defeating ‘Big Bill” 
Thompson. 


14 Alfonso signs abdication, quits 
Spain with family. Niceto Alcala 
Zamora president. 


28 Roosevelt clears Walker; 
charges “too general.” 


1 Empire State, tallest building in 
world, opens; 102 stories, 1,100 
feet. 


Feb. 


holds 


May 


Je roa Rae Sars summoned | 


10D) ers looked away as they passed job- 


o play Fascist ant . 

28 Auguste Piccard and Henry p- 
fer up 52,493 feet over Alps in bal- 
loon testing stratosphere rays. — " 


30 Mussolini closes “Catholic Action” j 


in Italy charging political activity. 


June 6 Navy to drop base at Guam, no i 
longer of military value. | 


20 Hoover proposes world debt mora- ; 
torium for one year; Congress — 
backs plan to save Reich. 


July 2 Post and Gatty back at Roosevelt — 
Field, completing circuit of globe \ 
in 8 days, 15 hours, 51 minutes. 
Previous record (Graf Zeppelin) — 
12% days. 

9 Revolt fails in Cuba; ex-President © 
Mario G. Menocal, rebel leader, 
flees. 


24 J. Ramsay MacDonald resigns as 
Prime Minister of Britain. 


Sept. 19 Japan seizes Mukden, Manchuria. 


Oct. 24 Al Capone gets eleven years and 
$50,000 fine for tax fraud. ; 


25 George Washington Bridge opens. : 


Nov. 4 Japan is cited before League of 
Nations for trespassing in Man- 
churia. 


5 MacDonald is Prime Minister, 


Stanley Baldwin is Lord President 
of Council in Britain. ; 


11 Charles G. Dawes ordered to Paris 1 
to aid League in settling Man- 
churian conflict. 


12 $59,000,000 Naval appropriations 
slash ordered by Hoover. 


29 Japan rejects, while China ac- 
cepts, League survey in Man- 
churia. 

Dec. 2 Dr. Robert A. Millikan brings from 
Germany pictures of atom smash- 
ing with cosmic rays. 


8 Chancellor Heinrich Bruening of 
Germany slashes wages and prices 
by decree; says he will use martial 
law to curb Hitler. 


22 War debt moratorium is ratified 
in Senate. 


Aug. 


4 


DIED: Nellie Melba, Feb. 22; Ella V. Wen- 
del, Mar. 13; Arnold Bennett, Mar. 
27; Knute Rockne, Mar. 31; Nicho- 
las Longworth, Apr. 9; Mrs. White- 
law Reid, Apr. 29; George F. Baker, 
May 2; David Belasco, May 14; 
Ralph Barton, May 20. 


i 
Bl 


= . That sooty. listlees December, the na- 
lon’s ear was tuned to shuffling cards, and 
public interest focussed on a bridge table 
where Sidney Lenz and the Culbertsons 
played an epic contract bridge match to 
determine the merits of their systems of 
' bidding. 


Jan. 9 Bruening notifies world Germany 


is unable to pay reparations. 


Hattie W. Caraway, Ark., elected 
to U. S. Senate, first woman 
elected to that body. 


Samuel Seabury indicts Tam- 
many for New York misrule, after 
six months investigation. 


Japanese invade Shanghai; U. 8S. 
warns Tokyo to respect American 
rights. 


Andrew Mellon named Ambassa- 
dor to England; Ogden Mills Sec- 
retary of Treasury. 


Hoover names Benjamin N. Car- 
dozo to U. S. Supreme Court, suc- 
ceeding Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(retiring). 

James Chadwick, British scientist 
announces discovery of neutron, 
smallest particle. 


Lindbergh baby 
Hopewell, N. J. 


7 4 killed as 8,000 riot for jobs at 
Ford plant near Detroit. 


Ivar Krueger, Swedish 
King” suicide. 


Von Hindenburg beats Adolf Hit- 
ler in German presidential elec- 
tions, but fails to get majority. 


George Eastman, Kodak manufac- 
turer and philanthropist, a sui- 
cide at 77. 


Vitamin C isolated after 5-year 
search by Dr. C. G. King, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


4 Roosevelt makes “Forgotten Man” 
speech on radio, setting keynote 
of his campaign for President. 


9 Lindbergh paid $50,000 ransom 
over Bronx Cemetery Wall (Apr. 
2), New Jersey police announced. 


10 Hindenburg beats Hitler in run- 
off by 5,900,000 votes; bans SS 
troops. 


12 
24 
29 
iFeb. 3 


15 


27 


Mar. 1 kidnaped at 


“Match 


14 


April 4 


12 


20 


June 2 


Aug. 


Dec. 


30 


Lindbergh baby 1 
brush-pile. 


solo flight from ae 
Newfoundland, to Cul: 
land; first woman to a 
alone. : 
Bonus Army of 3,500 - 
marching on Washington 


North, Central, bore sage 
States. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., calls f 


Repeal; declares Prohibition has ; 
failed. 
Hoover renominated, Charles ‘Cur- 
tis for Vice President; Republicans 
reject repeal, advocate SE. op- 
tion. 

Democrats nominate F. D. Roose- j 
velt on 4th ballot. eS 
House passes 2-billion-dollar Gar- _ 
ner-Wagner relief bill. : 
Hoover vetoes relief bill. ‘ 
Franz Von Papen seizes German 
government, puts Army in charge 
after Nazi-Communist rioting. 

U. S. Army under Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur drives Bonus Army out 
of Washington with tanks, tear 
gas: 1 killed by police bullet. 
Hermann W. Goering elected 
Reichstag president; Von Papen 
continued as Chancellor. 
Germany demands arms equal to 
other nations, 

Mayor Walker of New York resigns 
during ouster proceedings before 
Roosevelt. / 
39 killed, 72 hurt as ferry blows 
up in East River. 

London: mass demonstrations of 
hunger marchers stopped by po- 
lice in Whitehall. 

Supreme Court orders retrial of 
Scottsboro Case. 


Roosevelt wins 
landslide: Congress wet, 
whelmingly Democratic. 


Roosevelt confers with Hoover at 
White House. . 


Repeal loses by six votes in House. 
House votes 3.2 beer. 


i aed ie 


x 


aR 
ina 


tee A ates Ses 


me Th oA 


in Democratic 
over- 


evelt was in: | 
mine was” fitting 


Hoover was packing his papers. In the long 
pause from November to March, the rolls 
jobless mounted and the nation grew 
‘a re jittery. From Germany, increasingly 

turbulent and truculent, the name “Adolf 
Hitler’? came more and more into the news. 
‘It was the year of the N. R. A. and the 
“blue eagle’ and the year Prohibition 
ended. “The only thing we have to fear is 
fear itself,” said Roosevelt in his inaugural 
speech, 


4 Iowa farmers threaten to lynch 
insurance company representative 
i) for farm foreclosure. 
Ex-President Calvin Coolidge dies 
; of heart attack at Northampton, 
Mass. 


uy 19 Soviet exiles 45,000 Cossacks to 
oe Siberia as grain slackers. 

es 30 Hitler made Chancellor of Ger- 
he many. 

Feb. 1 Hitler ends Reichstag; calls for 
Rss) referendum; pledges fight on 


f Marxism, jobs for all. 


League of Nations demands Japan 
surrender conquests in China, 


Hoover urges world to stabilize 
currencies, return to gold. 


Gov. Comstock of Michigan pro- 
claims bank holiday; $50,000,000 
rushed to Detroit. 

Roosevelt escapes death as assas- 
sin’s bullet fells Mayor Cermak of 
Chicago at Miami. Police seize 
Giuseppe Zangara, fanatic. 


House sends repeal proposal to 
state conventions. Japan bolts 
League of Nations. 

Bank crisis sweeping nation; Con- 
gress gives Treasury extraordinary 
powers. 

Reichstag set afire; Nazi’s blame 
Communists. Hitler suspends civil 
rights. 

Capital of Jehol in north China 
falls to Japanese. 


Roosevelt inaugurated; promises 
wartime action to defeat Depres- 
sion. 


5 Roosevelt proclaims bank holi- 


21 


25 


28 


Mar. 4 


day; bans hoarding; embargoes 
gold. 

Reichstag votes absolute power to 
Hitler. 


8 Roosevelt plans new money to 
open banks at once; gold called 
in. 


127 die, 4,150 injured in Long 
Beach, Calif., earthquake. 


10 


) Ror cal pu 
pieces” together, making plans. 


April 


May 


June 


15 
21 


23 


27 


30 


3 


27 


12 


16 


ress vote! , 
pretties “reopen, set 
Roosevelt offers plan for 250 
Civilian Conservation Corps jo 


C. E. Mitchell, former National 
City Bank chairman, arrested for 
income tax evasion; acquitted in 
subsequent trial. 
Reichstag confers blanket powers 
on Hitler; gives up iirnerst 
authority for 4 years. 

Federal employees pay cut 15 pere ‘| 
cent; drop of 21.7 percent in ina j 
ing cost since 1928. 

Nazis boycott Jews; order labels” 
on all Jewish stores. 

Airship Akron falls in sea off | 
Jersey; Rear Adm. Wm. A. Mof- 
fett and 72 lost. 

Michigan first state to vote re- 
peal. 

Beer barrels roll as 3.2 brew be- 
comes legal. 
Scottsboro 
again. 

U. S. goes off gold standard. 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
MacDonald meet for recovery 
talks. 

5,000 school teachers storm Chi- 
cago banks for 30 millions back 
pay. 

Hitler orders labor for rich and 
poor, compulsory toil for all. 
Farm and relief bills totaling 
$5,000,000,000 signed by President. 
U. S. refuses to join Britain and 
France for three-power action 
against Hitler. 

Roosevelt calls on world for non- 
aggression pact. 


Hitler accepts, demands equality 
for Reich. 


Hugh A. Johnson named N. R. A. 
administrator. 


New York votes 20 to 1 for repeal. 
J. P. Morgan & Co. assets dropped 
$255,673,843 since 1929, Senate 
committee told. 


Century of Progress exposition at 
Chicago opens. 


Italy, Britain, France, and Ger- 
many sign 4-power pact for ten- 
year peace at Rome. 


London Economic 
opens, 


Roosevelt signs N. R. A. bill, opens 


recovery drive; 5,000,000 jobs his 
goal, 


4 


boys found guilty ! 


Conference 


uly 


.Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


pe ee) ik 


- stabilization. -agree- 
lent; warns of aioe currency 
war, F 

1 Roosevelt rejects gold bloc stabili- 
zation plan. 

Hitler wants Germany 100 per- 
cent Nazi, forbids rival parties 
“forever.” 


“Super-Cabinet” formed to direct 

U. S. Recovery. 

Blanket industrial code offered 

to force wages to higher levels; 

40 cents an hour minimum. 

Italo Balbo leads 24-plane armada 

to N. Y. after transatlantic jour- 

ney to Chicago Fair. 

Stocks break 5 to 20 points; worst 

break in 3 years. 

Wiley Post completes solo globe 

circuit in 7 days, 18 hours, 45 

minutes. 

World Economic Conference ad- 

journs, blaming U.S. for wrecking 

its work. British adopt Empire 
fiscal policy. 

3 Fusion nominates F. H. LaGuardia 
for Mayor of New York City. 

5 U.S. strike truce signed by Indus- 
try and Labor; Sen. Robert F. 
Wagner heads Mediation Board. 

47 Reich scorns Anglo-French notice 

to stay out of Austria. 


26 killed in riots in Havana. 


President Gerardo Machado flees 
as mob sacks presidential palace 
in Cuba. 

Roosevelt sends warship to Cuba. 


Guglielmo Marconi proves micro- 
waves carry further than horizon. 
Raymond Moley resigns from 
Roosevelt “brain trust.” 

1 Hitler insists Jewry be uprooted 

in Germany. 

6 Radicals seize power in Cuba. 
10 Jews organize consumer drive to 
boycott Nazi products. 
200,000 New Yorkers participate in 
10-hour parade up Fifth Avenue 
for N. R. A. 

Seething Cuba under dictator 
rule by Dr. Ramon Grau San 
Martin. 
1 Harry L. Hopkins named Federal 
relief head. 


38 Engelbert Dollfuss, 
wounded by Nazi fanatic. 


10 


11 


12 


19 


20 


22 


27 


13 


14 


Austria, 


al “16 U8. Aine aloof in Eu i 


Nov. 


Dec. 


DIED: 


Norman H. Davis vets 


Conference. 


1% Dr. Albert Einstein, eereas rie peas 
Sapo arrives in United States, Mg 
-Settles in Princeton, N. J. 


22 Roosevelt begins dollar control, a 
directs R. F. C. to buy gold in A 
world markets. 


25 Gold price set at 31.36, 27 cents — " 
above world price. 


7 F. H. La Guardia elected New 
York Mayor; Thomas E. Dewey 
elected District Attorney. 


8 Cuba in state of war again. 


11 France bars concessions to Hitler; 
disagrees with British policy. 


Hitler wins 93 percent vote in 
referendum on Nazi foreign pol- 
icy. 

William H. Woodin, ill, out as Sec- 
retary of Treasury; Morgenthau 
named to replace him. ; 


British conciliate Germany with 
new arms concessions. 


U.S. and Russia resume full rela- z 
tions (as of 11:50 P. M. Nov. 16); 
Soviet gives list of guaranties in- — 
cluding pledge ‘to refrain from 
propaganda against the policies 
or social order of the U. 8S.” 


California mob _ storms jail, 
lynches two kidnap slayers at San 
Jose; Gov. Rolfe defends action 
of lynch mob. 


Lynching wave spreads as Mis- 
souri mob hangs, burns Negro at 

St. Joseph and Maryland mob 
fights posse to free four lynch sus- 
pects. 

5 Prohibition ends in U. S. as Utah, 
86th state ratifies repeal at 5:22 

P. M. 

Chaco truce ends boundary war 
between Paraguay and Bolivia. ae 


Roosevelt orders silver purchased 
and coined in new inflation move. 


Crown Prince born to Emperor 
Hirohito and Empress Nagato of 
Japan. 

200 dead in French railroad wreck 
17 miles east of Paris. 

Assassins stab to death Armenian 
Archbishop marching to altar in 
New York church. 


va 


12 
15 


16 


17 


26 


28 


18 
21 


22 


23 
24 
Calvin Coolidge, Jan. 5; Thos. J. 


Walsh, Mar. 2; Anton J. Cermak, 
Mar. 6. 


br: te: ‘Tammany was out in the cold for 
st ime since 1918. 


: roosevelt notifies Congress re- 
( colt program will cost $10,000,- 


’ i peheided for Reichstag fire. 
a 11 6 Navy planes fly from California 
to Hawaii in 2434 hours. 
aL Dollar cut to 59.6 cents (gold 

ae value). 
_ 6 20 dead in Paris riots as Daladier’s 
_-—s« government resigns. 

12 France paralyzed by general strike. 
; Civil war in Austria, 500 dead. 
‘% Britain, France, Italy send note 
to Hitler backing Dolfuss govern- 
ment in Austria. 
Nazis send ultimatum to Dolfuss. 
Henry Pu-yi becomes Emperor 
Kang-teh of Manchukuo. (Man- 
_chukuo was Japan’s new name for 
Manchuria.) 
Roosevelt orders return of air 
mail to civilian lines after ten 
Army casualties in 20 days. 
Samuel Inmsull, disguised as 
; woman, flees Athens to evade ex- 
fc tradition to U. S. 


| 24 Roosevelt signs Philippine Inde- 
pendence Bill. 

A j 28 Roosevelt gets first setback in 
‘ ; Congress as his veto of Patman 


bonus bill is overridden. 


4,700,000 U. S. families on relief, 
Hopkins reports. 


U. S. rejects Japanese claim of 
hegemony in China. 


Severe drought in Midwest brings 
dust storms. 


Quintuplets born to Mrs. Oliva 
Dionne, at Corbeil, Ont. 


Germany declares six-months 
moratorium on all foreign debts. 
Gov. William Langer, North Da- 
kota, sentenced to eighteen 
months in prison for conspiracy 
to defraud. 

Hitler “purge’’ kills Ernest Roehm 
and score of other Nazi leaders. 


April 13 


May 10 
28 
June 14 


29 


30 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


24 
25 
2 
9 


Lt 


26 


31 


20 


25 


6 


21 


19 


26 


29 


DIED: 


‘Heat, drougtie'’ bla 
“dustbowl.” — 


Engelbert Dollfuss, 

Chancellor, assassinated. 
Hindenburg dies; Hitler becomes 
absolute dictator of Germany, 
U. S. nationalizes silver, to pay 
50.01 cents an ounce. * 


Dr. William Beebe descends Ye 
mile in ocean in bathysphere, 
deepest in history. 


Hitler asks return of Saar to 
Germany. 


Huey Long enters New Orleans 
with troops; plans to investigate 
political enemies. 


325,000 out in textile strikes. 


164 die, many missing as liner 
Morro Castle burns off N. J. 


Bruno Richard Hauptmann ar- 
rested for Lindbergh kidnap-slay- 
ing. 

Gen. Hugh Johnson resigns as 
N. R. A. administrator. 


Catalonia secedes in Spain; Reds 
riot, civil war threatens. 


King Alexander I of Yugoslavia 
and French Foreign Minister 
Barthou assassinated at Marseilles 
by Croatian. 


Charles Kingsford-Smith flies 
from Honolulu to California in 
14 hours, 59 minutes. 


Democrats gain Congress strength 
in New Deal election victories. 


Japan asks naval parity; warns of 
intention to terminate 1922 
Washington agreement. 


Austrian 


France and Germany sign Saar 
Treaty. 
Russia ‘purges’ [executes] 66 


for plotting with Germans against 
Stalin regime. 


Japanese Privy Council votes to 
abrogate Washington Naval Treaty 
of 1922. 


Ethiopia protests to League of 
Nations against Italian seizures. 


Japan formally denounces 1922 
naval treaty. 


Albert I of Belgium, Feb. 17; Wm. 
H. Woodin, May 3; Von Hinden- 
burg, Aug. 2. 


head. 
an. 2 


far. - 1 


y worry’ : 

of the ‘Depression, we hoped, business 
stirring - and money was channeled 
M FOUpTE relief rolls to the distressed and © 
e hungry. Except for outraged cries from 
the Liberty League, the New Deal forged 


2 Marshal Pilsudski, 


Bruno Richard Hauptmann goes 
on trial at Flemington, N. J., for 

kidnap slaying of the Lindbergh 
baby. 

Roosevelt asks 3,500,000 jobs to 
end dole. 

Oil control unconstitutional, Su- 

preme Court decides in first New 
Deal test. 

Saar plebiscite 90 percent for re- 

union with Germany. 

Liner Mohawk sinks after colli- 
sion off N. J. coast; 34 dead. 
Senate rejects World Court. 

Italian troops clash with Ethio- 

pians. 

Hauptmann guilty. 

Saar is returned to Germany. 
22,000,000 on U. S. relief rolls. 

Hitler scraps Versailles Treaty by 

reestablishing universal military 
training in Germany. 

Hitler demands union with Aus- 

tria. 

Scottsboro boys win new trial. 

Adolph S. Ochs, New York Times 

publisher dies at 77. 

Britain, France, Italy warn Reich 

for treaty violation. 

Polish Dic- 

tator dies. 

Largest land plane crashes after 
collision over Moscow; 49 killed. 
9-year-old George Weyerhauser of 

wealthy lumber family kidnaped 

at Tacoma, Wash. 

Supreme Court unanimously voids 

N. R. A. 

Weyerhauser returned after pay- 

ment of $200,000 ransom. 

SS Normandie on maiden voyage, 

crosses Atlantic in 4 days, 11 

hours; new record. 

Pierre Laval again becomes Pre- 

mier of France. 

J. Ramsay MacDonald, Labor 

Prime Minister resigns; Stanley 

Baldwin heads new Conservative 

government in Britain. 


July 5 Roosevelt signs Wagne 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


17 


15 


a1 


29 


30 


3 


15 


18 


14 


22 


DIED: 


Pints Act, 
and A. A. A. 


More than 80,000 Jew 
Germany. 


on arms sale to santas 
Ethiopia crisis. 
ee 


Queen Astrid of Belgium is ; 
in auto crash. 4 fe ify, . 
half of Ethiopia to ‘ampere and oh 
British interests in an eff fe to 
stop Italy. 
U. S. State Department ebeneae 
oil promoters to cancel Ethiopia 
concession. 

Hundreds dead in Florida Bigs 
cane. 

Huey Long shot at Louisiana ~ 
capitol; his assailant killed by 
guards. Long died September 10. | 
Jews deprived of citizenship By 


Nazis; ghettos revived. ae 
Manuel Quezon elected first presi- Y 
dent of Philippines. ia a 
Mussolini rejects League’s peace 
plan for Ethiopia. Be. 
Ethiopia invaded. s ks 
Italians bomb Adowa, kill 1,700. Fe 
Dutch Schultz shot- by gangsters % 
in Newark, N. J., cafe; dies next 


day. 3 
King George II recalled to Greek i 
throne in plebiscite. 
Army pilots climb 14 miles in 
stratosphere flight. 


First airmail flight across Pa- 
cific to Manila. 

Japanese strike at Peiping. 
Supreme Court denies Hauptmann 
appeal; to die Jan. 13. 

Thomas G. Masaryk resigns as 
President of Czechoslovakia. 
Anthony Eden becomes England’s 
Foreign Secretary; urges sanctions 
against Italy. 


Sen. Bronson Cutting, May 6; 
Aircraftsman T. E. Shaw (“Law- 
rence of Arabia”), May 19; Jane 
Addams, May 21; Col. Alfred Drey- 
fus, 75, July 12; Billy Sunday, 72, 
Nov. 6. 


E er Ay a bled alos ‘those ‘far-off hori- 
- gons, the U. S. sidled behind a “Neutrality 
Act” and fought shy of foreign entangle- 
ments. This time, we said, we will have no 
truck with foreign wars. As for domestic 
conflict, John L. Lewis had just punched 
- Bill Hutcheson in the nose and the boys 
were choosing up sides for Labor’s great 
civil war between the A. F. of L. and C.I. O. 
It was, in fact, an exciting time for Labor, 
what with the generous new Wagner Act 
and the introduction of the sit-down 
strike. The New Deal was in the saddle, 
- FDR had signed the Social Security Act 
and another national election was coming 
up. 
Jan. 3 President Roosevelt reaffirms 
; backing of drastic neutrality law. 


. 6 A.A. A. crop control program de- 
clared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. 


15 Japanese withdraw from naval 
conference at London. 


20 King George V, of England, dies 
at 70; Prince of Wales, 41, suc- 
ceeds to the throne as Edward 
VIII. 


2% Bonus bill becomes law after 
seventeen years of wrangling. 


Feb. 17 Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
power program upheld by Su- 
preme Court. 


25 Army seizes power in Japan; 
Tokyo under martial law; five 
cabinet ministers slain. 


Mar. 1 10,000 Ethiopians slain, two ar- 
mies routed. 

% Hitler sends German troops into 
the Rhineland, defying treaty at 
Versailles; scraps Locarno pact. 

8 Italians halt war in Ethiopia to 
discuss peace. 

10 France and Belgium insist on 
military sanctions against Ger- 

! many. 
29 Hitler receives 98.79 percent vote 
in German elections. 

31 Japanese troops invade Mongolia; 
Russians angry. 

April 3 Bruno Richard Hauptmann elec- 
trocuted in Trenton, New Jersey. 

% Great Britain gives League evi- 


dence Italy is using poison gas 
in Ethiopia. 


May 5 Italian army occupies Addis 
Ababa; war is over. 
9 Dirigible Hindenburg, starting 


round-trip flights to the United 
States from Germany, lands in 
Lakehurst, New Jersey, 61 and a 
half hours after take-off. 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


DIED: 


11 Alf M. Landon, o 


3 President 


18 Italy and Germany 


25 Japan 


Franze’s first, takes ip ins 
of Kansas, n 
nated tor President by Republi- 
can Convention at Cleveland. 


27 Franklin D. Roosevelt is renomi- 


nated for Pres.dent. 


1 League of Natiors powers refuse 


to recognize Italian conquest of 
Ethiopia. 


20 Civil war sweeps Spain; Barce- 


lona and Seville are bombed. 


5 Premier General John Metaxas 


declares dictatorship in Greece 
under King George II. 


12 Germany agrees to non-interven- 


tion in Spain. 


25 France devaluates the franc in 


accord with the United States and 
Great Britain. 


3 France slashes its tariffs from 15 


to 20 percent in bid for world 
trade. 


14 Belgium renounces French al- 


liance. 


25 Italy and Germany sign Rous 


Berlin Axis. 


Roosevelt, Governo! 
Herbert H. Lehman, of New York 
win election in sweeping Demo- 
cratic victories throughout na:- 
tion. 


recognize 
Franco’s regime in Spain. 

signs Anti-Cominterr 
Treaty with Germany. 


10 George VI King of England as Ed 


ward VIII abdicates to wed Mrs 
Simpson. Next day he leaves Eng 
land as Duke of Windsor, follow 
ing “Woman I Love” speech. 


15 Twenty-one American republic 


sign neutrality pact. 


25 Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 


dictator of China, is released thir 
teen days after being kidnape 
by forces of Marshal Chang, for 
mer war lord, in mutiny. 


John F. Hylan, 67, Jan. 12; Rud 
yard Kipling, 70, Jan. 18; Charle 
Curtis, 76, Feb. 8; Finley Pete 
Dunne, 68, Apr. 24; Speaker Jo 
W. Byrns, June 4; Gilbert E 
Chesterton, 62, June 14; Admir: 
William S. Sims, 77, Sept. 28; Jess 
I. Straus, 64, Oct. 4; Sen. Jame 
Couzens, 64, Oct. 22; Mme. Erne: 
tine Schumann-Heink, 75, No 
17; Arthur Brisbane, 72, Dec. 2 


ta 


fan. 


Mar. 


May 


t I 
hoduced a fantastic purge of traitors and 
| sees and confused Bolsheviks. 


Tastes the Kremlin 


the U. S. Franklin Roosevelt was 


2 


4 


20 


23 


30 


12 
19 


et to begin his second term after 
ng off the Landon challenge. The 
epublican Party’s representation in Con- 
ess had dwindled to a handful. A confi- 
sent FDR was about to launch his scheme 
mwainst the ‘Nine Old Men’ on the U. S. 
preme Court. 


Britain signs pact with Italy in 
effort to split Duce from Hitler. 
10,000 Italian troops land in 
Spain. 

Howard Hughes crosses U. S. in 7 
hours, 30 minutes. 

Roosevelt takes oath for 2nd 
Term; pledges end to poverty. 
17 Moscow defendants confess 
they helped Trotsky plan to un- 
dermine Soviet. 

Hitler scraps Versailles war guilt 
clause. 

Sit-down strikers at Flint defy 
Court order. 

Roosevelt asks power to enlarge 
Supreme Court to 15 Justices; new 
appointments would offset elderly 
members who refuse to retire. 
1,400 Ethiopians executed for at- 
tack on Gen. Rodolfo Graziani. 
J. S. Farnsworth, ex-Navy Officer, 
convicted of conspiracy to sell 
navy secrets to Japs. 

Steel plants raise wages to $5 per 
day; grant 40-hour week. 

450 pupils die in Texas school ex- 
plosion. 

Hughes, Brandeis, Vandevanter 
oppose extra Justices as impairing 
Court’s efficiency. 

Supreme Court backs minimum 
pay act. 

Supreme Court upholds Wagner 
Act. 

Survey reveals jobs at 1929 level. 
Franco battleship sunk by Loyal- 
ist plane, 700 drown. 

Italy and Germany agree to help 
Franco fight on, and attack Ma- 
drid anew. 

Hindenburg explodes at Lake- 
hurst; 36 die as world’s largest 
dirigible falls in flames. 

George VI crowned in London. 
Senate committee rejects Roose- 
velt Court plan, 10-8; Vandevan- 
ter, 78, resigns. 


3 D. Rockefeller dies : 
gave away $700,000, 00. 


24 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


25 
26 
28 


3 


22 


17 


23 


21 


25 


DIED: 


Social Security upheld a 
preme Court. 


A. F. of L. Jil war on C. 1 °. 
Steelworkers strike. 


Neville Chamberlain 
Prime Minister of Britain, Bue: 
ceeding Baldwin. 


becomes ; 


Duke of Windsor, former Edward __ 


VIII, weds Wallis Warfield Simp- ‘3 


son. 


Joe Louis wins heavyweight title, 
knocking out James J. Braddock. 


Amelia Earhart Putnam missing 
in Pacific in round-the-world 
flight; Navy ships and planes in 
search. 


Sen. Joseph T. Robinson, leader 


of Roosevelt Court fight, dies at 
64, 

Senate defeats Court plan, bury- 
ing it in committee by 70 to 20. 


Alabama frees 5 of 9 Scottsboro > 


defendants. 

Tientsin set afire by Jap planes. 
Japs thrust south toward Nan- 
king to widen “incident war’; 
Central China in panic. 

Senator Hugo Black named to 
Supreme Court. ~ 

863 die as Chinese planes bomb 
Shanghai. 

Black confirmed; Senate rejects 
rumors of Senator’s Klan affilia- 
tions. 

Japs land at Shanghai; 250 killed 
as shell explodes in international 
quarter. 

Britain and France agree to give 
Hitler colonies in exchange for 
peace. 

Japanese attack, sack Nanking. 
Italy quits League over Ethiopia. 
U. S. gunboat Panay sunk by 
Jap planes. 

Tokyo apologizes for Panay, ousts 
air chief. 

Russia executes 8 more Officials 
for treason. 

Erich von Ludendorff, last Ger- 
man war lord dies. 

Roosevelt bars “isolation”; doesn’t 
want ‘peace at any price.’ 

U. S. accepts Tokyo apology on 
Panay. 


Martin Johnson, Jan. 13; Jean 
Harlow, June 7; Sen. Jos. T. Rob- 
inson, July 14; Andrew Mellon, 
Aug. 26; Newton D. Baker, Dec. 
25. 


Reese 1 Tapitieas and I ussia. me 


er’s troops were poised for 
he stage was set for Munich. 


skirmish. : i 


U. S. New Deal to justify | 
seizures. 


Russian-Japanese truce. 


js ler demands autonomy for 
9 Franco air raids kill 700 in Bar- Se? 1 Sadetan ernie: “s 
-celona and Valencia. 
’ 5 Prague yields to Nazi pressure on 
pieosevelt er. aes dqUars tor rearte all German demands. 
‘two-ocean ° . 
Nees 10 Hitler and Goering promise pro- 
ier enesplzes eee erat OP tection to Sudeten Germans. 
poner Recwne .F Teen 16 Britain and France, after par- 
fete - Czechs to surrender oa 
16 Austria, yielding to Hitler's threat, maar pe 
- puts Nazis in cabinet. 2 
f 6 Roosevelt appeals to Hitler om 
peitler defles foes, says Nazia seek Czechs for peaceful settlement af 
colonies, Pan-German unity. ' problems. 
Anthony Eden resigns as British a 
Foreign Minister, charging Cham- sie nr pariey- at area ony 
3 eee Scene fo. Uy peace. "hs: memberment of Czechoslovakia. 
se _ 2% Commons approves Chamberlain Chamberlain returns to cheering 
aS policy. London crowds with “peace in our 
ei ‘Mar. ; Rev. Martin Niemoller imprisoned time.” 
ED by Nazis. Oct. 1 Nazi troops cross Czech border; 
8 Richard Whitney & Co, bankrupt, Czechs yield to Polish demand for 
suspends; Whitney indicted for Teschen. 
grand larceny. 3 Hitler makes triumphant entry 
12 Hitler strikes in Austria; Nazis in Sudetenland, and— 

ate seize government as army moves 5 forces Britain and France to yield 

As in. more Czech territory. 

oi 18 Mexico expropriates foreign oil 30 “Attack from Mars” in radic 

& interests. sketch by Orson Welles causes 

fh 29 U. S. protests Mexican oil seiz- widespread panic. 

: ures. Nov. 2 Hungary gets slice of Czechoslo- 

io April 4 Loyalist Spain severed as Rebels vakia, too. 

i, cut sea road. 10 Assassination of German envoy in 

1 11 Austrians vote 99.75 percent for Paris by Herschel Grynszpan 

of Anschluss, looses Nazi wrath at Jews ove! 

be 16 Britain and Italy sign pact to all Reich; Jews herded into camps, 

3 maintain peace. fined $400,000,000. 

‘May +2 Hitler in Rome, pledges amity Mexico agrees to pay for oil and 

ei with Duce. land seizures. 

; 9 League yields, allowing France 13 Mother Cabrini first American tc 
and Britain to recognize Italy’s be beatified in Vatican. 
conquest in Ethiopia. 18 Hitler recalls German Ambassado! 

: June 15 Wage-Hour Bill enacted. from U. S. in protest against 

17 France votes universal conscrip- Roosevelt statement. 

tion in wartime. : 23 one Germany fined 20 percent 
20 France closes frontier, halting aid Dt Pre Derry 

to Loyalists. Dec. 7 Rawat German peace pac 
23 Germany puts entire nation un- ers ema 

der forced labor. DIED Benj. N. Cardozo, July 9; Samue 


July 4 50,000 jailed in Austria during 


344 months of Nazi terror. 


Insull, 78, July 16; Cardinal Hayes 
70, Sept. 4. 


3 After Munich (Sept. 30, 1938) 
@ murky twilight settled over 
the world; a time of uneasiness 
fear. Britain armed feverishly, the 
S. stepped up plane production. The 
e of the Spanish Loyalists disinte- 
ted. Bundists, American Firsters and 
unists grew hoarse denouncing war- 
mgers. Congress stood firm for neu- 
ity. 
ew York was excited about a World’s 
—the World of Tomorrow. While the 
orted glamour and gadgets of this 
ight glimpse of the future were assem- 
ing on Flushing Meadow, a very different 
erld was being shaped by forces un- 
hed in Europe. It was not the World 
Tomorrow we expected. In its vast 
anges, economic and political upheavals, 
. waste and tumult and pain, it was to 
ass the most extravagant forecasts. 


. 4 President Roosevelt calls for ex- 
tensive defense program. 
5 Felix Frankfurter named to Su- 
preme Court. 

% Tom Mooney pardoned. 
Hitler removes Hjalmar H. G. 
Schacht; appoints Walther Funk 
to head Reichsbank. 
80,000 dead in Chilian earth- 
quake; cities wrecked, destruction 
in 6 provinces. 
Barcelona yields; Loyalists flee to 
North, Franco in pursuit. 
Hitler pledges aid to Italy in war, 
calls for colonies, foreign trade, 
and denounces “defamation in 
UAS-’ 
Pope Pius XI dies at 81 after sev- 
enteen years’ reign. 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis retires 
at 82. 
Golden Gate International Ex- 
position opens in San Francisco. 
Dorothy Thompson ejected by 
Bundists in tumultuous rally at 
New York’s Madison Square Gar- 
den. 
Franco Officially recognized by 
France and England. 
Sit-down strikes outlawed by Su- 
preme Court. 
Eugenio Cafdinal Pacelli elected 
Pope in third ballot; becomes 
Pius XII. 
Hitler orders Slovakia to decide on 


complete break from Prague rule; 
Britain and France decline to in- 
terfere. 

Hitler takes Czechs ‘‘under pro- 
tection.” Republic breaks up; 
Hungary and Rumania march in 
also. 


*b. 


27 


14 


15 


June 


16 


22 


23 


28 


28 


31 


22 


23 


13 


R21 


Hungary annexes 
Ukraine. 

Hitler and troops enter Memel, 
which is annexed to Reich. 
James J. Hines, Tammany leader 
gets 4-8 years for Harlem lottery 
graft. 

Last nine of fifty-two Spanish 
provincial capitals surrender to 
insurgents. 

Madrid falls to Franco as Loyal- 
ists yield on all fronts. 

Britain and France pledge aid if 
Poland resists Nazi attack. 

U. S. accords Franco full recogni- 
tion. 

Thomas J. Pendergast indicted by 
U. S. on income tax evasion, 
Italian troops invade Albania; 
King Zog flees. 

President Roosevelt vows to de- 
fend the United States’ neighbors 
with arms and finances. 

House of Commons authorizes 
conscription in Great Britain. 
Hitler scraps war renunciation 
treaty with Poland and naval 
limitations pact with England. 
Demands Danzig, and rebuffs 
Roosevelt’s peace plea. 

500,000 attend New York World’s 
Fair on opening day. 

Litvinov retires as commissar of 
foreign affairs, Molotov succeeds 
him. 

Poland refuses to yield Danzig 
or Corridor. 

Military and political alliance be- 
tween Germany and Italy an- 
nounced. 

Fighting begins between Japanese 
and Soviet troops on _ border 
southeast of Lake Bor. 

Canada welcomes King and Queen 
of England. 

Germany and Italy sign ten-year 
military pact. 

Squalus, United States submarine, 
sinks in 240 feet of water off 
Portsmouth. 

Townsend old-age pension plan 
defeated in House, 

Supreme Court voids Frank 
Hague’s ban on the C. I. O. 


President Roosevelt and King 
George pledge friendship at state 
dinner in Washington. 

Heinrich Himmler sent to crush 
Czech unrest. 

Lou Gehrig has rare form of in- 
fantile paralysis; can never play 
baseball again. 


Carpatho- 


Oct. 


17 


18 


19 


21 


29 


PSR _ 
‘Kuhn, U. 2 


re ted, called ‘@runk and 
derly. 


3 U.S. pprseatee teBdoateeny. with, 


Japan. 

‘President Roosevelt signs clean 
_ politics bill, the Hatch law. ~ 
Danzig told by Forster, 
leader, liberation is coming. 
Hitler wins Russian non-aggres- 
sion pact. 

Roosevelt asks Hitler and Poland 
to avoid war. 


Britain votes war powers to gov- 
ernment; Roosevelt again urges 
negotiation plan on Hitler. Poland 
accepts, saying it will keep peace 
if Hitler will. 

Hitler demands Danzig and all of 
Polish corridor; rejects ‘“‘man-to- 
man” appeal by Daladier. 

Hitler gets British note refusing 
to coerce Poles. 


1 Hitler starts hostilities. Poland is 
invaded, Danzig annexed to Ger- 
many; cities are bombed. 


2 Britain and France give Hitler 
ultimatum to suspend hostilities. 
Nazis sweep ahead, bomb Warsaw. 

3 Great Britain declares war on 
Germany. 


4 Liner Athenia torpedoed, sunk off 
Scotland; most of 1400 aboard 
saved. 

France joins England in declar- 
ing war on Germany. 


% First British Expeditionary Force 
lands in France. 


Russia invades Poland to take 
huge border area. 


Red and Nazi armies meet in 
Poland to map border. 


Hitler says he wants peace; Allies 
spurn him. 


Roosevelt urges Congress to re- 
peal arms embargo, adopt cash 
and carry sales, ban credits, curb 
U. S. ships. 

Warsaw surrenders. 


Russia and Germany jointly warn 
Allies to end war, leave common 
border with no Poland. Allies 
scorn Russo-German peace bid. 


2 U. S. recognizes Polish govern- 
ment in France. Safety belt of 
300 miles around America is voted 
at hemisphere conference in Pan- 
ama. 


6 Hitler proposes general European 
conference for laying down arms, 
settlement of problems. 


9 Roosevelt shuns volunteer peace 
role. 


Nazi 


Nov. 


Dec. 


18 


21 
23 


25 


27 


23 


30 


29 


DIED: 


U. S. closes its waters te “bel 
erent submarines, _ 

Allies plan to wage “waiting” war. 
Earl Browder, vU. S. Commun st 
leader indicted for passport fraud 
Roosevelt and King Leopold tell 
Herald Tribune forum they mean 
to keep their countries out of 
war. 

U. S. Senate approves “cash and 
carry” plan of limited aid to 
allies. 

Embargo repeal is passed by Con- 
gress. F 
Roosevelt forbids U. S. ships to 
enter western European, Baltic 
or North Sea waters. 
“Life With Father” 
Empire Theater. 
Hitler escapes time bomb in 
Munich beer hall; six killed. 
Nazis use planes to mine British 
waters. 

Russia attacks Finland from land, 
sea and air; bombs Helsinki. 
Roosevelt denounces invasion of 
Finland as “wanton flouting of 
law.” 

Fritz Kuhn, Bund leader in U. S., 
gets 2% to 5 years for forgery, 
grand larceny. 

U. S. lends Finland $10,000,000 as 
she calls on world to help her beat 
off Red invader. 

League of Nations calls on Russia 
to halt Finnish war in 24 hours. 
Russia rejects League’s demand, 
declaring she is not at war with 
Finland. 

Graf Spee scuttled off Montevideo 
by Hitler order after fleeing Brit- 
ish warships. 

Nazi liner Columbus scuttled to 
escape capture. 

Roosevelt names Myron C. Taylor 
as peace envoy to Pope Pius XII. 
Pope Pius XII returns King Vic- 
tor Emmanuél’s visit to the Vati- 
can; first papal visit to Quirinal 
in more than seventy years. 
Harry Bridges, west coast labo 
leader, ruled not a Communist 


Jacob Ruppert, 71, Jan. 13; Pius 
XI, 81, Feb. 10; Ralph Pulitzer 
June 14; Claude Swanson, July 
7; Lawrence Gilman, 61, Sept. 9; 
Cardinal Mundelein, Oct. 2; Pierce 
Butler, 73, Nov. 16. 


opens at 


‘ play; ane it dull. 

| In the U.S. they were playing the “Star- 
Y: ngled Banner” in the theaters (“Life 
ith Father” had just opened) and people 
rew misty-eyed when Kate Smith sang 
Fx0d Bless America!” Wendell L. Willkie 
mas about to write a short piece on na- 
tonal affairs called “We, the People.” A 
2w force was rising to challenge U. S. 
emplacency, disturb the apathy of the 
rmerican people. 


critics 


F.D.R. asks wartime powers, urges 

higher taxes for defense. 

12 Navy’s 5-year program calls for 
150 ships costing $2,500,000,000. 

15 F. B. I. seizes eighteen persons in 
fantastic plot to seize the gov- 
ernment. 

22 Earl Browder gets 4 years for pass- 

port fraud. 

J. P. Morgan & Co. abandons pri- 

vate banking; becomes public cor- 

poration. 

Russians, fighting Finland, crack 

Mannerheim line, take Viipuri. 

7 Queen Elizabeth, world’s largest 
ship comes to New York for safety 
from Nazi raids. 

12 Soviet-Finnish peace terms give 
Karelian Isthmus, Viipuri to Rus- 
sia. 

17 Murder Inc., ring of commercial- 

ized killers, uncovered in Brook- 

lyn. 

Edouard Daladier out, Paul Rey- 

naud forms new French cabinet 

to prosecute war to the limit. 

Army announces B-17 (Flying 

Fortress). 

Sumner Welles returns from Eu- 

ropean reports 


a. SD 


far. 2 


20 


22 


25 
“Peace Mission”— 


failure to White House. 

Eclipse of the sun. 

9 Nazis invade Denmark and Nor- 
way. 

15 British land in Norway to combat 

invader. (Too late; no air cover.) 

Nazi air attacks rout British in 

Norway. 

Nazis invade Holland, Belgium. 

Chamberlain resigns, Churchill 

takes over as Prime Minister. 

New York World’s Fair reopens at 

Flushing Meadow. 


11 


July 


Aug. 


22 


27 


12 


F.D.R. confers with Landon > a 


“coalition”; Landon refuses unlet Sh: a 


F.D.R. gives up third term. 
Belgium surrenders. 
are a evacuation of Britis! 4 


tanks, matériel lost. 


Italy declares war, invades oe ; 
France. iss 
Germans enter Paris (unde- 
fended). ig 
Russia seizes Lithuania, Latvia 


and Estonia. 
F.D.R. asKs two-ocean Navy. 
PM, new style newspaper, without 


advertisements, launched in New 


York by Marshall Field. 


Stimson and Knox, Republicans, 
named to War and Navy posts. 


France and Germany sign sur- 
render at Compiégne. 


Wendell Willkie nominated by Re- 
publicans at Philadelphia; Mc- 
Nary for Vice President. 


Russia seizes Bessarabia from 
Rumania. 
M. L. Annenberg, Philadelphia 


publisher, gets 3 years for $1,200,- 
000 tax evasion. 


U. S. orders 45 new warships. 


Time bomb planted at British 
Pavilion at New York World’s 
Fair, kills two policemen. 


Still no word from Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. 


Britain and Russia sign 20-year 
mutual aid pact. 


F.D.R. nominated for third term 
at Chicago; Henry Wallace for 
Vice President. 


Gerhard A. Westrick, Nazi super- 
agent, discovered carrying on ac- 
tivities from home in Westchester. 
Mayor Houde of Montreal interned 
for urging resistance to conscrip- 
tion. 


ar 
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4 


Sept. 


Oct. 


13 


16 


1% 


18 


20 


21 


25 


31 


12 


15 


Italians begin drive into Egypt, 
threatening Suez, Alexandria, 
British life line. 

Luftwaffe launches all-out attack 
on England. 

U. S. recalls consuls from Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia. 


Nelson Rockefeller appointed co- 
ordinator of Latin-American af- 
fairs. 


Willkie, accepting Republican 
nomination at Elwood, Ind., chal- 
lenges Roosevelt to debate, up- 
holds draft. 


U. S. and Canada announce joint 
defense plan. 


U. S.-British deal gives America 
sea-air bases in exchange for 50 
Overage destroyers. 

Leon Trotsky dies in Mexico City 
of wounds inflicted by political 
agent “Frank Jackson.” 

English children arrive in the 
United States, seeking safety from 
the Nazi air attacks on England. 
Harry Hopkins, ill, resigns as Sec- 
retary of Commerce; Jesse Jones 
succeeds him. 

Rumania demobilizes, prepares for 
Nazi occupation. 


Senator Ernest Lundeen and 24 
others die in airplane crash. 


Carol of Rumania abdicates. 


London ablaze after worst incen- 
diary raid. 


House passes Selective Service Bill, 
263-149. 
Under Nazi pressure, Vichy Gov- 
ernment arrests Gen. Maurice 
Gamelin, Paul Reynaud, Edouard 
Daladier. 


Italians invade Egypt. Kenvil, 
N. J., powder plant explosion kills 
43. 


Luftwaffe forced by heavy losses 
to switch to night bombing. 
Willkie opens campaign; his voice 
gives out after 2-day blast against 
F.D.R. and New Deal. 

Roosevelt signs draft law. 


Dakar beats off British-French sea 
attack; thwarts De Gaulle’s inva- 
sion attempt. 


Germany, Italy, Japan sign 10- 
year military pact. 


Hitler and Mussolini meet at 
Brenner Pass. 


H. G. Wells says U. S. should keep 
out of the war; our party politics 
would mess up the peace. 

Pope Pius calls on women of the 
world to reject immodest fashions. 


Dec. 


10 


11 


15 


14 


29 


DIED: 


Reichswehr occupies Bumanions f 
U. S. registers 16,500,000 for selec=- 
tive service. : 
Hitler and Franco meet at Hen- 
daye. 


Hitler and Pétain pledge collabo 
ration. 


Italy invades Greece. 


rags 


45,008,385 (paid) saw New York 


World’s Fair. 


Roosevelt reelected, wins 38 states. 


to Willkie’s 10; Democrats keep 
Congress. 

Third largest suspension bridge 
collapses in high wind at Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Hitler says U. S. aid cannot save 
Britain. 


Neville Chamberlain, British Prime 
Minister at start of war, dies at 71. 


Viacheslav M. Molotov at Berlin 
(first time he ever left Russia); 
holds two-day talk on Soviet’s 
Place in ““New Order.” 


British air attack smashes Italian 
fleet at Taranto. 


Nazis bomb Coventry; leave 1,000 
dead, historic city in ruins. 


Strike at Downey, Cal. Vultee 
plant ties up $50,000,000 plane 
production (12 days). 

Italians driven off Greek soil. 


John L. Lewis quits as C. I. O. 
head, following pledge to resign 
if Roosevelt was reelected. 
Hungary joins Axis. 


Joseph P. Kennedy resigns as Am- 
bassador to England. 


Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell 
launches counterattack in Egypt. 
The Sixth Avenue branch of New 
York’s Independent Subway sys- 
tem opens. 


F.D.R. announces lend-lease; calls 
for full war aid to Britain; U. S. 
“Arsenal of Democracy.” 


Senator William E. Borah, 74, Jan. 
19; E. S. Harkness, 66, Jan. 29; 
Lord Tweedsmuir (John Buchan), 
Feb. 11; Raymond Ingersoll, 64, 
Feb. 24; Samuel Untermyer, 81, 
Mar. 16; Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, 
76, April 20; Walter P. Chrysler, 
65, Aug. 18; Leon Trotsky, Au- 
gust 21; Sen. Ernest Lundeen, 
Aug. 31; Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
71, Sept. 2; Speaker William B. 
Bankhead, 66, Sept. 15; Dr. Glenn 
Frank, 52, Sept. 15; Tom Mix, 60, 
Oct. 12; Neville Chamberlain, 71, 
Nov. 10; Sen. Key Pitman, 68, 
Nov. 10; Lord Lothian, 58, Dec. 12. 


t 


about to begin, over eis 


itter protests of isolationists. Already 
lants were expanding. The cry was for 
machine tools, aluminum, mechanics. 
Vhile Selective Service took the young- 
ers, the able-bodied, the unmarried, in- 
ustry’s demands started a feverish migra- 
ion from farms and towns to San Diego, 
dartford, Paterson, Seattle, Kansas City, 
Detroit, Bridgeport. The “Arsenal of De- 
mocracy” was beginning its gigantic task. 
The training of the first raw conscripts 
ad started. In newly staked-out Army 
samps thousands of wooden barracks and 
mess halls rose to the clatter of hammer 
ond saw. 


1 ASCAP strike bars most U. S. mu- 
sic from air. 

5 British take 25,000 Italian pris- 
oners in North Africa. 

7 William S. Knudsen and Sidney 
Hillman named U. S. defense pro- 
duction heads with equal powers. 

8 Admiral Husband E. Kimmel 

named to command U. S. Fleet. 

Hitler and Mussolini meet in Ger- 

many, agree to greater Nazi par- 

ticipation in Mediterannean area. 

British take Tobruk. 

Three-day revolt of Iron Guard 

quelled after 6,000 are killed in 

Rumania. 


Willkie and Churchill confer. 
Britain breaks with Rumania. 
Nazis start fiying troops into 
Balkans. 

Britain wins all Somaliland in 
East Africa. 

Bulgaria joins Axis; Nazi troops 
move in. 

F.D.R. signs Lend-Lease bill. 


British rush army to Greece as 
Nazis move into Balkans. 


Yugoslavs sign with Axis, touch- 

ing off riots and revolt. Govern- 

ment flees. 

U. S. seizes 65 Axis ships in har- 

bors here. 

C. I. O. calls Ford strike; soft coal 

strike begins. 

6 Germany marches on Yugoslavia 
and Greece. 

8 Yugoslav line breaks before 

mechanized invasion. 


van. 


reb. 


26 


Mar. 1 


11 


at 


June 


July 


26 


29 


20 


25 


27 


fy ns Fee acted ath Bil 

Yugoslavs surrender 

continues. 
vee 


Mihajlovic | 


commission. 

Stalin takes Soviet ae 
from Molotov. ‘ 

Rudolf Hess, Nazi Deputy F 
lands in Scotland by fee : a2 


1,436 lives. oes 


U. S. seizes Normandie. _twelve 
more Vichy ships. 


render to British. 


La Guardia named director of Of- — 


fice of Civilian Defense. 


Nazis launch airborne invasion of 


Crete. 


H. M. S. Hood, biggest British — 


warship, sunk by Nazi battleship 


Bismarck. 


Bismarck sunk by British naval 
air attack. 


Roosevelt 
emergency. 


Crete overrun by Nazis. 


Hitler and Mussolini meet at 
Brenner Pass. 


Ex-Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany 
dies. 


British and Free French capture 
Damascus. 


Harlan Fiske Stone to succeed 
Charles E. Hughes as Chief Jus- 
tice; Jackson, Byrnes named to 
Supreme Court. 


Turkey signs amity pact with 
Germany. 


Ford signs with C. I. O. 

Hitler launches attack on Russia. 
Nazis reach the Dneiper. 

U.S. occupies Iceland bases. 


Nazis break “Stalin Line,” fan out 
toward Kiev, Moscow, Leningrad. 


Britain and Russia sign war pact, 
bar separate peace. 


proclaims unlimited 


= 


SAR tie See 


ri 


13 lps 


support of Hitler, backs war 

- against Russia. 

ea Roy House extends military service 

>» for year and a half by a single 

hes vote, 203 to 202. 

14 F.D.R. and Churchill meet at sea 
‘ off Canada, announce agreement 
on war aims, future hopes in his- 
toric “Atlantic Charter.” 

20 Soviet blows up Dneiper dam as 

Nazis sweep across Ukraine. 

22 Nazis reach outskirts of Lenin- 

_ grad. 

27 Laval wounded at review of 
French troops raised to fight Rus- 

sia. 

ion 28 Iran yields to British-Soviet 
ar troops; agrees to protective occu- 
‘eS ? pation. 

7 $1 F.D.R. warns peril to nation 
greater than in 1939. 

4 U. S. destroyer Greer, 
" by Nazi sub, fights back. 
Riots 8 Leningrad encircled by Nazis, 
siege begins., 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt named as- 

sistant director of Office of Civil- 

ian Defense. 

Nazis take Kiev and Poltava. 


Hitler announces Russia is de- 
feated and ‘will never rise again.” 
: 8 Nazis take Orel in drive toward 
id Moscow. 
. 16 Jap cabinet falls in crisis; Tojo, 
Army firebrand, new Premier. 
House votes to arm American 
merchant ships. 

17 U. S. destroyer Kearny torpedoed 
; off Iceland; 11 lost. 
; 31 U-Boat sinks U. S. destroyer Reu- 
ben James with loss of 100 off 
Ireland. 
Nazis overrun Crimea, head for 
Sevastopol. 
Maxim M. Litvinov named Rus- 
sian Ambassador to U. S. 
Russians halt Nazis at gates of 
Moscow. 
House votes neutrality act revi- 
sion. 
Saburo Kurusu, Jap peace envoy, 
arrives at Washington. 
British open powerful offensive in 
Libya as aid to Russians. 


ae * 
4 Sept. attacked 


13 


19 
‘9 Oct. 3 


Nov. 3 


15 


19 


6 


10 


11 


13 


14 
16 


17 


19 


21 


22 


25 
27 
28 


DIED; 


Wieveng - troop: 


British fleet Sept ip Singapor 
F.D.R. sends appeal to Hirohi Oo; 
urging peace. 
England declares war on Finland, 
Rumania and Hungary. 


Japan attacks Pearl Harbor, Phil- 
ippines, Guam, forcing U. S. into 
war; Pacific Fleet crippled. 
Congress votes war, 470-1; cokes oy 
declares war on Japan. q 
Berlin announces drive on Mos 
cow is off for the winter. 

Japs invade Malaya. 

Japs land on northern Luzon in 
the Philippines. 

Jap planes sink British battleshi 


Prince of Wales and Repulse o: 
Malaya. 


German declaration of war 
U. S. brings quick response on 
Congress. 


Japs seize Guam, attack Midway. Ys 
Wake. 


Japs attack Hong Kong. 


} 
Justice Owen Roberts heads Pearl 
Harbor inquiry. 


Chester Nimitz ousts Kimmel a 
head of Pacific Fleet. ; 


MacArthur made full general; Ad- 
miral King given top command 
of U. S. naval forces. 


Hitler ousts Field Marshal Wal- 
ther Von Brauchitsch, takes su- 
preme army command with rank 
of Field Marshal. 


Churchill at White House for war 
parleys. 


Hong Kong falls. 
Japs bomb Manila. 
Japs invade Sumatra. 


Amy Mollison, 32, Jan. 6; Kenneth 
F, Simpson, Jan. 24; Gen. John 
Metaxas, 69, Jan. 29; Sir Frederick 
K. G. Banting, Feb. 23; Former 
King Alfonso, Feb. 28; Lawrence 
Hills, Mar. 28; Virginia Woolf, 
April 2; August Hecksher, 92 
April 26; Lou Gehrig, 37, June 2: 
Arthur Curtiss James, 74, June 4; 
Ex-Kaiser Wilhelm, June 4; Sena: 
tor Pat Harrison, 59, June 22: 
Ignace Jan Paderewski, 80, June 
29; Mrs. James Roosevelt, 86 
Sept. 6; Louis D. Brandeis, 84, Oct 
5; Simon Guggenheim, 73, Noy. 2 
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ponse, 


eland, 


fan. 2 
13 


16 


15 


ower Bingeronshys They had 


ic. 

iven us to panic, then into Tage and con- 
ision. We shook that off. We were in it 
Low, up to our ears. The confusion cleared. 
he carping clamor of the isolationists 
ied out—to be followed almost immedi- 
ttely by a shrill Communist clamor for a 
cond front. 

Russia was in desperate straits that 
rinter. The war tempo came to America. 
blackouts, air-raid wardens, civilian de- 
censorship, 
nooks, Knudsen-Hillman. No more automo- 
dles. Already our planes were streaming 
mto English airfields; shiploads of trucks 
md tanks were unloading on the Persian 
tulf for transit to Russia. We were in 


draft boards, ration 


Bermuda, on the shoulder of 


pouth America. We were in it—for keeps. 


MacArthur gives up Manila; fights 
on for Bataan, Corregidor. 
Donald Nelson made war produc- 
tion chief. 

Carole Lombard killed in plane 
crash during cross-country tour 
for Victory Loan drive. 

U. S. troops land in North Ire- 
land. 


First U. S. Navy task force attack, 
on Marshall and Gilbert Islands. 


Normandie capsizes after fire at 
N. Y. pier; sabotage theory re- 
jected by Naval officers. 

British surrender Singapore. 

Jap submarine shells California 
coast. 

Japs invade Java. 


They land on New Guinea at Sal- 
amaua and Lae. 

MacArthur leaves Philippines and 
arrives in Australia; promises to 
reorganize Pacific forces. 

Britain offers India dominion sta- 
tus after war with right to quit 
Empire. Indian leaders reject it. 
U. S. forces on Bataan surrender. 
Laval becomes Premier of France. 
Tokyo and Yokohama bombed by 
U. S. planes from carrier Hornet. 
General Wainwright surrenders 
Corregidor. 

Jap fleet defeated with heavy loss 
in Battle of Coral Sea, carrier 
plane action. 

Nation-wide gas rationing starts. 


Aug. 


Sept. 12 


Oct. 


Noy. 


Dec. 


12 Japs seize Aleutian islands of \ttu 


27 Axis columns 100 miles in E 
July 2-6 Rommel’s Afrika Korps halt 


21 Leahy named F.D.R.’s chief 


death in Nazi terror f 
Heydrick assassination. 


and Kiska. 


El Alamein. 


staff. 


8 U. S. Marines land in Solomeaa: 


3 


23 


27 


29 


19 
25 
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seize Tulagi and Guadalcanal, oes 
stop on road to Tokyo. 


Russians halt Nazis at Stalingrad; 


more than 1 million engaged in 


crucial siege. 
F.D.R. 


rector to control living costs. 


Montgomery routs Rommel’s tank 
corps at El Alamein; saves Suez. 


Dewey elected N. Y. Governor by 


650,000, defeating John J. Bennett 
Jr. 

U.S. and England land great army 
in French Africa; largest inva- 
sion operation in history. 

Nazis begin occupation of all 
France. 


Edward Rickenbacker and com- 


panions rescued after 24 days 
adrift in Pacific after plane crash. 
U.S. smashes Jap armada in Solo- 
mons. 

Pétain makes Laval dictator of 
France. 

French scuttle fleet at Toulon to 
save it from Nazi seizure. 

433 dead in Boston night club 
fire at Cocoanut Grove. 
Beveridge submits cradle-to-grave 
security plan to end want and 
worry in Britain. 

Pearl Harbor anniversary ob- 
served throughout U. S. with 
solemn pledges for victory. 


MacArthur takes Buna, New 
Guinea. 
British invade Burma. 


Darlan, French turncoat and ci- 
vilian administrator in Africa, as- 
sassinated. 


Carole Lombard, Jan. 16; Brig. 


Gen. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 68, 
March 1; John Barrymore, 60, 
May 29. 


orders price and rent 4 
stabilization; names Byrnes di- — 


nad ee ped 


Reamer in the Pacific and 
eady to take the offensive. At 
rill outcry for a second front 
the drive to sell war bonds, 
etal drives. Beneath these surface 
as the steady roar of ma- 
she surge and thunder of blast 
nd rolling mills. The blueprint 
past. We were making the stuff. 
ighteen miles northwest of Knoxville 

winter, woodsmen were clearing a 
nessee hillside. A building operation 

g bout to begin, Manhattan Project, at 
y idge, something connected with 
and the war. 


~ -, tor war. 

18 Russians break 17-month Lenin- 
oe grad siege. 

24 President Roosevelt and Churchill 
in 10-day meeting at Casablanca 
agree on unconditional surrender 
goal. 

First all-U. S. air raids over Reich. 
> i German 6th Army surrendering at 
ae Stalingrad; turning point of war 
ied ri. in Russia. 

Japanese evacuate Guadalcanal. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, a full gen- 
eral, to command Allied armies 
in Europe. 

Russians take Kharkov. 

Japs lose 10 warships, 12 trans- 
ports as Allied planes smash con- 
voy in battle of Bismarck Sea. 
British crash Mareth Line in Tu- 
nisia. 


| Gen. George S. Patton’s U. 5S. 
° forces join British Eighth Army 
in attack on Afrika Korps. 

9 President curbs prices, pay, job 
changing. 
Reports tell of Nazi annihilation 
of 2,000,000 European Jews by 
gas chamber, mass execution. 


A. E. F. takes Bizerte, British 
seize Tunis. 


Americans land on Attu, in Aleu- 
tians. 


Remnants of Nazis trapped on 
Cape Bon, ending war in Africa. 


Moscow ends Third International. 


Leslie Howard lost in passenger 
plane shot down by Nazis. 


May 4 


on New 
1 vuilding, a base ia mintiation 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 


25 Mussofini ade tos. King an: 


3 


25 


13 


24 


26 
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etro Badoglio rule Italy. 
Sicily conquest complete. 4 


Russians replace Litvinov as U. 8. 
Ambassador with Andrei Gro- 
myko. 
British Eighth Army lands in It 
aly, crossing Straits of Messina; — 
Mark Clark’s Fifth invades ate 
Salerno. 


MacArthur lands at Lae. 


75 dead as Congressional Limited 
is wrecked in Philadelphia. 


Italy’s unconditional surrender 
announced; U. S. forces land at 
Naples. ~ 
Nazis seize Rome. 


Edward Stettinius, Jr., named to 
replace Sumner Welles as Hull’s 
chief aid. 


Italy declares war on Germany. 7 
Moscow pact pledges won oF 


’ 


unity to win war and world or- 
ganization to maintain peace; 


democratic Italy and free Austria j 


envisioned. 
Russians retake Kiev. 


Marines land at Tarawa and other 
Gilbert islets. 7 


Russians retake Gomel. ‘ 


Bremen bombed by biggest U. s. 
force—500 planes. 


President Roosevelt, Churchill, 
Chiang meet at Cairo; pledge 
defeat of Japan, free Korea. S 


Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin 
meet at Teheran, agree on inva- 
sion plans. S 
Eisenhower named to command 
invasion. 


Nazi pocket battleship Scharn= 
horst sunk by British off northern, 
Norway. 


U. S. seizes railroads to bar strike. 


Marines land on Cape Gloucester, 
New Britain. 


George Washington Carver, Jan. 
5; Carlo Tresca, Jan. 11; Alex- 
ander Woollcott, Jan. 23; J. P. 
Morgan, 75, March 18; Leslie 
Howard, June 2; Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney, June 23, 


Alied with hurrying, uniformed figures. 
roadway and Main Street were overrun. 
War had reached concert pitch. England 
Nulged with uniformed men, fighter and 
pomber pilots, tanks, trucks, matériel. 
Ships in great sprawling convoys were moy- 
mng across the Atlantic; tankers, troopships, 
supply ships, ammunition ships, LST’s, 
uCI’s, assembling around the rim of the 
Sritish Isles for D-Day. 

In the Pacific, Task Force 58 with its 
mew fast Essex class carriers was ranging 
trom the Solomons to the Gilberts and 
farshalls. The Navy was about to begin 
S swift relentless conquest of the Pa- 
tific stepping stones to Japan. 


‘an. 4 Russian army over Polish line. 


11 F.D.R. calls for a national ser- 
vice law to prevent strikes. 


22 Allied troops land behind Ger- 
man lines at Anzio near Rome. 


‘eb. 1 Marines and Army troops land on 
Kwajalein Atoll in the Marshalls. 


15 The Abbey of Monte Cassino 
bombed by Allied planes. 


Mar. i American troops land on Admi- 
ralty Islands in the Pacific. 


4 U.S. planes attack Berlin for the 
first time. 


19 Russians reach Rumanian border. 


.pril 5 Wendell L. Willkie withdraws 
from Presidential race. 


10 Russians retake Odessa. 


26 U. S. Army seizes Montgomery 
Ward and Company in Chicago 
as a result of a strike. 

Tay 10 Russians retake Sevastopol. 
18 Germans evacuate Cassino. 
une 4 Rome falls to the Allies. 
6 American, British and Canadian 
forces land in France, D-Day. 

11 Russians open drive against Fin- 
land. 

15 New B-29 Superfortresses bomb 
Japan for the first time. 
Germans begin robot bomb at- 
tacks on England. 

25 Cherbourg falls to the Allies. 

28 Governor Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York is nominated for Presi- 
dent. 


ations and bus terminals ed-— 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


or FDR. and ‘ety ' 


2 Turkey breaks off dip! 


4 rapegst russes soit to 


12 
14 
17 


7 


16 


25 


27 


16 


24 


29 
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nated for Pres. and Vv 
American forces land 


troops; Marseilles, Gren le f 


Allied air-borne army land 
Holland. 


Czechoslovakia and Hungary are 


invaded by Red army. 


American forces break through 


the German Westwall. 


Bulgaria surrenders to Russia. ie 
U. S. troops invade the Philip- 


pines. 


Aachen falls to the Americans _ 


after nineteen days. 


President Roosevelt reelected for. 


a fourth term. 


Allies launch general offensive on 


800-mile front. 


Cordell Hull resigns as beset 1 


of State. 


Edward Stettinius Jr., named 


Secretary of State. 


Americans land on Mindoro, 150 


miles from Manila. 


German counteroffensive is 


launched in Belgium. 


Americans halt the Nazis on the 


ninth day with help of 17,000- 
plane raid. 


Russians penetrate into Budapest, 


Hungary. 


Count Galeazzo Ciano, Jan. 11; 
William T. Dewart, 68, Jan. 27; 
William Allen White, 75, Jan. 29; 
Sen. Charles L. McNary, Feb. 25; 
Irvin S. Cobb, 67, March 10; Wil- 
liam Cardinal O’Connell, 84, April 
22; Frank Knox, 70, April 28; 
Norman H. Davis, July 2; Lt. Gen. 
Leslie J. McNair, July 27; Manuel 
Quezon, Aug. 1; Al Smith, Oct. 
5; Wendell L. Willkie, 52, Oct. 7; 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 63, 
Oct. 26; Charles Dana Gibson, 77, 
Dec, 23. 


strial strength, translated 
icKs, planes, jeeps, was ; clos= 
ermany. The Battle of the 

e Nazis’ last desperate stroke 


yt ea Saipan and Tinian B-29’s were 
ounding Japan’s industrial centers to 
ubble The war had come to its last de- 
isit yhase. Here at home the nation 
ed with ultimate activity. Everyone 
job, everyone had money. Hotels, 
lubs, theaters, roadhouses, juke 
reflected the tension and hysteria. 
‘Victory was in the air. 


9 General Douglas MacArthur lands 
invasion force in Lingayen Gulf, 
Luzon, wins 15-mile beachhead. 


12 German line crumbles, Allies re- 
gain 100 square miles in “Bulge.” 

17 Russians take Warsaw by encir- 
clement. 


21 Jesse Jones out of Cabinet to 
Net make way for Henry Wallace as 
" : Secretary of Commerce. 
' 24 Russians cross the Oder. 
Yankees sold to McPhail-Topping 
syndicate for $3,000,000. 
31 U.S. Rangers rescue 513 from Jap 
prison camp in daring Luzon raid. 
3 U. S. Army breaches Westwall; 
drives last Nazis from Belgium. 
U.S. troops enter Manila. 
| 5 Trapped Japs fire Manila, business 
area in flaming ruins. 
Third Army smashes 
Siegfried Line. 
% Russians reach outer defenses of 
Berlin. 
12 Big Three at Yalta agree to dis- 
arm Germany forever. 
13 Russians take Budapest after 49- 
day siege. 
19 U. S. Marines land on Iwo Jima. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


through 


eh. AS ee 


23 Marines take Suribachi, raise 
flag. 
24 Egyptian Premier assassinated 


after Egypt declares war on Axis. 


Mar. 2 U.S. Ninth Army reaches Rhine 
at Dusseldorf. 


7 Lt. Gen. Courtney H. Hodges’ First 
Army crosses Rhine on Remagen 
bridge. 


10 B-29s begin incendiary raids on 
Japan, set great fires in Tokyo. 


17 Iwo Jima, toughest Pacific Island, 


falls to U. S. after 26-day assault. 


‘Pa 
Rhine. 
30 Russians take Danzig. _ 
April 1 U. S. Tenth Army invades Okin- 
awa. ; 

5 Japanese Cabinet falls. 

11 Ninth Army reaches the Elbe im 
50-mile surge; Russians drive past 
Vienna. ; 

12 President Roosevelt dies of cere- 
bral hemorrhage at Warm Springs, 
Ga., at 3:35 P. M. Harry S. Tru-§ 
man sworn in to succeed him. 

13 Russians take Vienna, seize 120,- | 
000 Nazis. : 

16 Truman, taking office, pledges 
unconditional surrender, interna’ 
tional organization for peace ang 
his goals. 

18 Ernie Pyle killed on Ie Shima. 

20 Seventh Army takes Nuremberg. 

21 Russians edge into Berlin. 

23 Nicholas Murray Butler retires af- 
ter 44 years as president of Co- 
lumbia University. 

25 United Nations parley opens atl 

San Francisco. : 


26 Bremen falls to British; Henri 
Philippe Pétain surrenders to Al- 


7 


lies. 
2% Americans and Russians meet on 
the Elbe. 


28 Benito Mussolini and mistress 
Clara Petacci killed at Lake Como; 
(29) bodies exhibited in streets og 


Milan. 
30 Russian flag raised over Reichs 
tag. P 


May 1 Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz takes 
command in Germany, announc= 


ing death of Hitler. 
Berlin falls. 


Nazis give up Denmark, Holland, 
North Germany. 

7 Germany surrenders unconditic#n 
ally at 2:41 A. M. (French Time). 


11 Kamikaze attacks on U. S. carrier 
Bunker Hill kills 373 off Okinawa. 


23 Truman in postwar cabinet shift 
replaces Attorney Gen. Francis 
‘Biddle with Tom C. Clark, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Claude HE 
Wickard with Clinton P. Ander- 
son, Frances Perkins, Secretary 01 
Labor, with Lewis B. Schwellen: 
bach. 


Churchill dissolves British wal 
cabinet; calls election. } 


Pw 


_E. Dewey “ARmes 

% sniletisexniniateen board to com- 
bat racial and religious discrim- 
ination in employment. 


15 Joachim von Ribbentrop, Nazi 
_ foreign minister, seized in Ham- 


burg. 

22 Okinawa won by U. S. Tenth 
Army. 

26 United Nations Charter signed at 


San Francisco. 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. resigns 
as Secretary of State to become 
U. S. delegate to United Nations. 
Newspaper deliveries in N. Y. 
halted by strike. 

2 James F. Byrnes named Secretary 
of State. 

U. S. surface fleet begins bom- 
bardment of Japan. 

Lights in Britain shine at night 
for first time since Sept. 3, 1939. 
Truman, Churchill, Stalin meet 
at Potsdam for final war confer- 
ence. 


U. S. serves Japan with uncondi- 
tional surrender ultimatum on 
Potsdam terms. 


Churchill out, Attlee in as British 
election returns show overwhelm- 
ing sweep for Labor. 


Attlee replaces Churchill at Pots- 
dam conference. 


Army bomber crashes into Em- 
pire State Building in fog; 13 
killed, 26 hurt. 


Potsdam parley agrees on future 
of Germany; reparations, peace 
preliminaries. 

5 Hiroshima blasted by atomic 
bomb, dropped by U. S. Army Air 
Force. (Trial bomb tested in New 
Mexico, July 16.) 

8 Russia declares war on Japan. 

9 Nagasaki hit by second atom 

bomb attack. 

Japan submits surrender offer; 

asks Emperor retain sovereignty. 

Japan accepts surrender terms. 

War ends. MacArthur to direct 

occupation. 

Pétain guilty of treason; death 

sentence commuted to life im- 

prisonment by Provisional Presi- 

dent Charles de Gaulle. 


26 


28 


16 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


y Japanese sign s 


11 Gen. Hideki Tojo, wartime 


14 Ford production halts; 


18 


21 


ra 


DIED; 


_ battleship Missouri i 


V-J Day. eX 
Stalin in victory broadcast cla: 
Kuriles and Sakhalin fo 


mier, shoots himself in fel 
cide attempt. : 


made idle by wave of suppliers’ 
strikes. : 


Robert P. Patterson, Under Se 
retary, succeeds Henry L. Stimso 
as Secretary of War. — f 


Truman suggests world ban atom 
bomb in war; asks federal control — 
on atomic development in U. S. 


Pierre Laval sentenced to die as 
traitor. . 


Twenty-four Nazi ringleaders in- 
dicted as war criminals. 


President Truman calls for uni- iz 
versal military training for U.S. 
youth in peacetime. ae 
Getulio Vargas resigns as Presi- 
dent of Brazil after 15-year re- 
gime. Y 
O’Dwyer elected Mayor of N. Y.; =% 
Tammany back after 12 years. . 
Truman, Attlee, King decide in ‘a 
Washington conference that atom i 
bomb secrets will not be shared > oe 
until United Nations devise firm 
control plan. 


General Motors strike called We 
200,000 out. 1 
Truman names fact-finding board ag 


in General Motors strike. 

Prince Fumimaro Konoye, three 
times premier of Japan, commits 
suicide rather than face trial. 
Truman names Secretary Byrnes, 
Stettinius, Senator Tom Connally, 
and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt dele- 
gates to the United Nations. 
Gen. George S. Patton, Jr. dies of 
injuries in motor accident. 
Archbishop Francis J. Spellman, 
three others in U. S. among 32 
named Cardinals by Pope. 

Big Three agree on Atomic En- 
ergy Commission for United Na- 
tions. 


ds 


reins ae 


Ss 
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Thomas J. Pendergast, 72, Jan. 26; 
David Lloyd George, 82, March 26; 
Sen. Hiram W. Johnson, Aug. 5; 
Admiral John S. McCain, 61, Sept. 
5; Judge Irving Lehman, 69, Sept. 
21; Jerome Kern, 60, Nov. 11. 


Shae 


The first full year of peace. 
1946 Peace? Labor fought capital in 

the U. S. as never before—four 
and a half million men were involved in 
strikes. Congress and President Truman 
fought over price controls. Results: prices 
zoomed. You could pay $2.75 for one ham- 
burger at a restaurant, or $17.50 for one 
shirt. Peace? You should have heard what 
the Republicans called the Democrats. The 
Republicans won Congress. Peace? Inter- 
minable wrangling among the Big Four 
victors. Finally they grudgingly agreed on 
compromise peace treaties, but only for 
the small-fry enemies, not for Germany or 
Japan. And the shaky walls of the young 
United Nations edifice were almost knocked 
down by the quarrels between Russia and 
the Western nations. A total of 11,000 di- 
vorces was granted in Reno—an all-time 
record. The U. S. nonfiction best seller was 
“Peace of Mind.” 


Jan. 3 William Joyce (“Lord Haw-Haw” 
on German radio) is hanged in 


London as traitor. 


7 American occupation troops hold 
mass demonstrations saying they 
“wanna go home’”’; demonstrations 
spread to India, Korea, Japan, 
Philippines, France, Germany. 

U. S. Army hits the moon with 
radar impulses. 


General Assembly of the United 
Nations meets first time in Lon- 
don. 


200,000 C. I. O. electrical workers 
strike. 


United Nations Security Council 
meets for the first time in London. 


800,000 steel workers strike. 


General Charles de Gaulle resigns 
as President of France. 


Truman warns of inflation and 
subsequent depression. 


U. N. General Assembly creates 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


John L. Lewis and his United 
Mine Workers rejoin American 
Federation of Labor, which they 
had bolted in 1936. 


State Department accuses Perén 
regime in Argentina of helping 
Nazis plot conquest in South 
America. 

Ickes, Secretary of the Interior for 
thirteen years, resigns in anger. 
Argentina elects Perén President. 
Bank of England goes under gov-~ 
ernment ownership. 

4 England, France and U.S. publish 
documents showing Franco’s col- 
laboration with Axis, and call on 
the Spanish people to overthrow 
him. 


10 


15 


17 


20 


21 


24 


25 


Feb. 12 


Mar, 1 


18 


25 


29 


May 9 


June 2 


ihe 


29 


15 


16 


Information Please Alme 


Japan drafts new constitu 
abolishing army, navy, air for« 
forever, making war unconsti 
tional. 


Soviet troops evacuate Manch 
stripping factories. 


U. S. civilian production at high 
est level—$150,000,000,000 a yea 


Firing squad executes Lt. Ger 
Masaharu Homma, who order 
Bataan Death March. a 


League of Nations meets for las 
time in Geneva, to put itself ou 
of existence. . 


. 
Council of foreign Minis 
(Byrnes, Bevin, Molotoy and Bi 
dault) meets in Paris to draw u 
peace treaties for Italy, Rumanit 


Hungary, Bulgaria and Finland. 
U. S. proposes treaty with 
land, Russia and France to k 
Germany disarmed twenty-fiy 
years. 

King Victor Emmanuel III ak 
dicates, hoping Italy’s monarch 
can be saved by his son, Humber 
who takes throne. 


Truman seizes railroads in face r 
strike threat. P 


Italy votes to abolish monarchy 


Twenty-seven Japanese war lea 
ers go on trial in Tokyo. 
John Wesley Snyder named Seer 
tary of Treasury; Fred M. Vinsot 
Chief Justice. ; 
Truman vetoes Case Bill restric 
ing strikes. 

Truman vetoes price control bil 
letting O. P. A. expire; but I 
hopes Congress will extend tt 
present law. Congress does no 
O. P. A. expires. 


British arrest 2,718 Jews in Pale 
tine, trying to round up terrorist 
Army bomber drops atom bor 
in first test at Bikini Atoll. Eleve 
outmoded ships are destroyed. 
U.S. grants Philippines indepens 
ence. 

Thousands of Jews flee in terr 


from Poland after July 4 pogro 
at Kielce. 


Government says prices have ris 
16 percent in two weeks. 
Congress approves $3,750,000,0 
loan to England. 

Yugoslavia condemns General WV 
hailovitch to be shot. 
Isolationist Senator Burton 
Wheeler beaten for Democratic 1 
nomination in Montana aft 
twenty-four years in Senate. 


2) 


26 


29 


13 


20 


24 


12 


13 
15 


16 


Second atom bomb is tested at 
Bikini, exploded under water; 
battleship, aircraft carrier and 
eight other craft sent to bottom. 
O. P. A. is revived after lapse of 
twenty-five days as Congress 
passes new bill. 


Congress puts U. S. atom control 
in hands of civilian board. 


Twenty-one nations assemble in 
Paris to discuss peace treaties with 
Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hun- 
gary and Finland. Treaties had 
been prepared by Big Four Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers, with some 
points still in dispute. 

England accepts American pro- 
posal to merge occupation zones 
in Germany. 


Russia demands from Turkey a 
share in the military control of 
the Dardenelles. 

La Follette dynasty in Wisconsin 
is overthrown when Republicans 
fail to renominate Sen. Robert 
M. La Follette. 


Yugoslavs shoot down U. S. Army 
transport plane flying over a cor- 
ner of Yugoslavia; all aboard die. 
Greece votes to bring back King 
George II, in exile in London 
since Germans Overran Greece. 


First all-Indian government in- 
augurated; Jawaharlal Nehru 
heads Cabinet. 

Nine-year-old King Simeon II of 
Bulgaria loses his throne as nation 
votes to abolish monarchy. 


Truman fires Henry Wallace from 
the Cabinet. 


Stalin says he sees no real danger 
of war with U. S. and Britain. 


Eleven top Nazis sentenced to die 
by Nuremberg tribunal; seven 
sent to prison; three acquitted. 
The Truculent Turtle, Navy plane, 
sets nonstop distance record, fly- 
ing 11,236 miles from Perth, Aus- 
tralia, to Columbus, Ohio, in 55 
hours, 15 minutes. 

Henry Wallace becomes editor of 
“The New Republic” magazine. 
France adopts a new constitution, 
by narrow margin of 1,000,000 
votes, despite De Gaulle’s oppo- 
sition. 

Paris Peace Conference adjourns; 
disputed points will go back to 
Council of Foreign Ministers for 
final decision. 

Goering kills himself with cya- 
nide of potassium a few hours be- 
fore ten other Nazis are executed 
at Nuremberg. 
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Nov, 4 


12 


29 


Dec, 7 


12 


14 


30 
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Russia seizes thousands of skilled 
German workers, deports them to 
Russia to work there. 


British disclose that Hindu-Mos- 
lem riots in India have cost 5,081 
lives in the last four months. 


Republican landslide overturns 
Democratic control of Senate and 
House. 


U.°S. will put Japanese Pacific 
islands under United Nations 
trusteeship. 


Truman ends all price and wage 
controls, except on rents, sugar 
and rice, effective Nov. 11. 


Dutch end 15-month strife in. 
Java by tentatively recognizing 
Indonesian Republic. 


Judge Goldsborough puts John L. 
Lewis on trial for contempt of 
court for failing to call off coal 
strike. 


Worst disaster of the year in U.S. 
—pre-dawn fire sweeps Winecoff 
Hotel in Atlanta, Ga., killing 
over 120. 


U. N. accepts Rockefeller gift of 
permanent headquarters site in 
midtown New York City. 


U.N. Assembly unanimously votes 
resolution for general disarma- 
ment. 


U. N. Atomic Energy Commission 
accepts U. S. atom control plan, 
10 to 0, Russia and Poland ab- 
staining. 


William T. Dewart, 36, Jan. 3; 
Harry Hopkins, 55, Jan. 29; E, 
Phillips Oppenheim, 79, Feb. 3; 
George Arliss, 77, Feb. 5; Philip 
Merivale, 59, Mar. 13; Noah Beery, 
Sr., 63, April 1; Vincent Youmans, 
47, April 5; Lord Keynes, 62, April 
21; Harlan Fiske Stone, 73, April 
22; Booth Tarkington, 76, May 19; 
Joseph Medill Patterson, 67, May 
26; Mikhail I. Kalinin, 70, June 3; 
Jack Johnson, 68, June 10; Sena- 
tor John H. Bankhead, 73, June 
12; Major Edward Bowes, 72, June 
13; William S. Hart, 81, June 23; 
Gertrude Stein, 72, July 27; H. G. 
Wells, 79, Aug. 13; James C. Mc- 
Reynolds, 84, Aug. 24; George 
Washington Hill, 61, Sept. 13; Sir 
James Jeans, 69, Sept. 17; Barney 
Oldfield, 68, and Gifford Pinchot, 
81, Oct. 4; General Joseph W. Stil- 
well, 63, Oct. 12; James J. Walker, 
65, Nov. 18; Henry Morgenthau, 
Sr., 90, Nov. 25; Walter Johnson, 
59, Damon Runyon, 62, and Big 
Bill Dwyer, 63, Dec. 10, 


" BRANGWYN, Sir Frank 


. Chicago, Il., Feb. 20, 1897. 


BRIGHT, Malvin (painter, sculptor); 


+p, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 20, 1897. 


-ARCHIPENKO, Alexander (sculptor); b. 
_ Kiev, Rus., 1887. 


BENTON, Thomas Hart (painter); b. Neo- 
sho, Mo., Apr. 15, 1889. 


- BRANCUSI, Constantin (sculptor); b. Ru- 


mania, 1876. 

(painter); b. 

_ Bruges, Belg., May 13, 1867. 

BRAQUE, Georges (painter); 
1881. 


BROOK, Alexander (painter); b. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., July 14, 1898. 


BURCHFIELD, Charles E. (watercolorist) ; 
b. Ashtabula, Ohio, Apr. 9, 1893. 


CADMUS, Paul (painter, etcher); b. New 
_ York City, Dec. 17, 1904. 


CALDER, Alexander (“mobile” sculptor) ; 
b. Philadelphia, Pa., 1898. 


CARROLL, John (painter); 
Kans., Aug. 14, 1892, 


CHAGALL, Marc (painter); b. Russia, 1887. 
CHIRICO, Giorgio de (painter); b. Volo, 
Gr., July 10, 1888. 
COVARRUBIAS, Miguel (illustrator); b. 
Mexico City, Mex., 1902. 
DALI, Salvador (painter) ; 
May 11, 1904. 
DAVIDSON, Jo (sculptor); 
City, Mar. 30, 1883. 
DAVIS, Stuart (painter) ; 
Pa., Dec. 7, 1894. 
EPSTEIN, Jacob (sculptor); b. New York 
City, Nov. 10, 1880. 


b. France, 


b. Wichita, 


b. Figueras, Sp., 
b. New York 


b. Philadelphia, 


FEININGER, lLyonel (painter); b. New 
York City, 1871. 
GROPIUS, Walter (architect); b. Berlin, 


Ger., May 18, 1883. 
(For Leaders in 


Prepared by 


N. MARQUIS CO., Publishers of WHO'S WHO 
Art 


GROPPER, William (painter); b. Ne 
York City, Dec. 3, 1897. 

GROSZ, George (painter); b. Berlin, 
July 26, 1893. E 
HASELTINE, Herbert (sculptor); b. Ron 

It., Apr. 10, 1877. 


HOPPER, Edward (painter); b. Ny a 
N. Y., July 22, 1882. 
KANTOR, Morris (painter); b. Russ 


Apr. 15, 1896. 


KARFIOL, Bernard (painter); b. Budape 
Hung., May 6, 1886. 


KENT, Rockwell (painter); b. Tarry S 
Heights, N. ¥., June 21, 1882. q 


KOKOSCHKA, Oskar (painter); b. Pde 
larn, Aus., Mar. 1, 1886. 


KROLL, Leon (painter); b. New York o 
Dec. 6, 1884. 


KUHN, Walt (painter); b. New York Ci 
Oct. 27, 1880. 


KUNIYOSHI, Yasuo (painter); b. a ee 
Jap., Sept. 1, 1893. 


LE CORBUSIER (Charles-Edouard Jeé 
neret) (architect); b. Switzerland, 18 


LIPCHITZ, Jacques (sculptor); b. Lith 


ania, 1891. a 
MAILLOL, Aristide (sculptor); b. Frag 
1861. 
MARIN, John (watercolorist); b. Ruth 
ford, N. J., Dec. 23, 1872. b 
MARSH, Reginald (painter, etchery® a 


Paris, Fr., Mar. 14, 1898. 
MATISSE, Henri (painter); b. Cateat | I 


Dec. 31, 1869. 

MATTA (Matta Echaurren) (painter)3 
Chile, 1912. 

MATTSON, Henry (painter); b. Goth 
burg, Swed., Aug. 7, 1887. ny 

MESTROVIC, Ivan (sculptor); b. Yu 


slavia, 1883. “4 


MILLES, Carl (sculptor); b. Uppsala, Sw y 
June 28, 1875. ae 


Sports, see page 872) 
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Ae 4 — > 
dma (Anna Mary Moses 
); b. Greenwich, N. Y., Sept. 7, 


SUCHI, Isamu (sculptor); b. Los An- 
les, Calif., Nov. 17, 1904. 

A » Georgia (painter); 
rairie, Wis., Nov. 15, 1887. 
29ZCO, José (painter); b. Zapotlan, 
fex., 1883. 

RCE, Waldo (painter); 
maine, 1884, 


SO, Pablo (painter, sculptor); b. 
mlaga, Sp., Oct. 25, 1881. 

plage Candido (painter); b. Brazil, 
003. 

NTANILLA, Luis (painter); b. San- 
mider, Sp., June 13, 1895. 

"TNER, Abraham (painter); b. Pough- 
pepsie, N. Y., 1893. 

ESRA, Diego (painter); b. Guanajusto, 
ex., 1886. 

IINSON, Boardman (painter); b. Som- 
set, Nova Scotia, Sept. 6, 1876. 

‘AULT, Georges (painter,  litho- 
apher); b. Paris, Fr., May 27, 1871. 


b. Sun 


b. Bangor, 


Concert 


“A, Frances (soprano); b. Christchurch, 
Z., May 31, 1885. 

IERSON, Marian (contralto); b. Phila- 
tphia, Pa., Feb. 17, 1902. 

HIEIL, George (composer); b. Trenton, 
J., July 8, 1890. 

‘AU, Claudio (pianist); 
‘ile, Feb. 6, 1904. 
DALONI, Salvatore (basso); b. Rome, 
, Apr. 14, 1900. 

IPTON, Rose (contralto); b. Cleveland, 
-io, Noy. 28, 1909. 

BER, Samuel (composer) ; 
ester, Pa., Mar. 9, 1910. 
SIROLLI, John (conductor); b. Lon- 
1, Eng., Dec. 2, 1899. 

aR, Simon (pianist); b. Odessa, Rus., 
6. 

4OW, Howard (conductor); b. Plain 
y, Ohio, May 1, 1892. 

SHAM, Sir Thomas (conductor); b. St. 
ena, Eng., Apr. 29, 1879. 

JETT, Robert Russell (composer); b. 
nsas City, Mo., June 15, 1894. 

ISTEIN, Leonard (composer, conduc- 
); b. Lawrence, Mass., Aug. 25, 1918. 
‘RLING, Jussi (tenor); b. Stora Tuna 
arna, Swed., Feb. 2, 1911. 

ZSTEIN, Mare (composer); b. Phila- 
phia, Pa., Mar. 2, 1905. 
‘H, Ernest (composer) ; 
tz., July 24, 1880. 


b, Chillan, 


b. West 


b. Geneva, 


_ SAMPLE, Paul (painter); b. Louisville, 


“f 18 + 4 


Sept. 14, 1896. | 


SEGONZAC, André Dunoyer de (painter); 


b. France, 1885. 


‘ . f te 
SHEELER, Charles (painter); b. Philadel- | 


phia, Pa., July 16, 1883. 


SIQUEIROS, David (painter); b. Mexico, 


1894. | 


SLOAN, John (painter); b. Lock Haven, 


Pa., Aug. 2, 1871. 


SPEICHER, Eugene (painter); b. Buffalo, 
N. Y., Apr. 5, 1883. 


Libau, Rus., July 13, 1878. 


TANGUY, Yves (painter); b. France, 1900. _ 


TCHELITCHEW, Pavel (painter); b. Rus- 
sia, 1898. 

UTRILLO, Maurice (painter); b. Paris, Fr., 
Dec. 25, 1883. 

VLAMINCK, Maurice de 
Paris, Fr., Apr. 4, 1876. 

WEBER, Max (painter); 
Rus., Apr. 18, 1881. 

WRIGHT, Frank Lloyd (architect); b. 
Richland Center, Wis., June 8, 1869. 

ZORACH, William (sculptor); b. Eurburg, 
Lith., Feb. 28, 1887, 


(painter); b. 


b. Bialystock, 


Music 


BORI, Lucrezia (soprano); 
Sp., Dec, 24, 1887, 

BRAILOWSKY, Alexander 
Kiev, Rus., Feb. 16, 1896. 

BRANZELL, Karin (contralto); b. Stock- 
holm, Swed., Sept. 24, 1891. 

BRICE, Carol (contralto); b. Indianapolis, 
Ind., Apr. 16, 1918. 

BRITTEN, Benjamin (composer); b. Lowe- 
stoft, Eng., Nov. 22, 1913. 

BROWNLEE, John (baritone); b. Geelong, 
Austr., Jan. 7, 1901. 

BUSCH, Adolf (composer, violinist); b. 
Siegen, Westphalia, Aug. 8, 1891. 

BUSCH, Fritz (conductor); b. Siegen, 
Westphalia, Mar. 13, 1890. 

CARPENTER, John Alden (composer); 
b. Park Ridge, Ill., Feb. 28, 1876. 

CASADESUS, Robert (pianist); b. Paris, 
Fr., Apr. 7, 1899. , 

CASALS, Pablo (cellist); b. Vendrell, Sp., 
Dec, 29, 1876. 

CASELLA, Alfredo (composer, pianist); b. 
Turin, It., July 25, 1883. 

CASTAGNA, Bruna (contralto); b. Milan, 
It., Oct. 15, 1908. 

CASTON, Saul (conductor); b. New York 
City, Aug. 22, 1901. 

CHAVEZ, Carlos (composer); 
June 13, 1889. 

COATES, Albert (conductor); b. St. Peters- 
burg, Rus., Apr. 23, 1882. 


b. Valencia, 


(pianist); b. 


bk. Mexico, 


STERNE, Maurice (painter, sculptor); b. 
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COATES, Eric (composer); b. Hucknall, 
Eng., Aug. 27, 1886. 

COPLAND, Aaron (composer); b. Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥., Nov. 14, 1900. 

CORTOT, Alfred (pianist); b. Nyon, Fr., 
Sept. 26, 1877. 

CROOKS, Richard (tenor); 
N. J., June 26, 1900. 

DAMROSCH, Walter (conductor); b. Bres- 
lau, Prus., Jan. 30, 1862. 

DEFAUW, Désiré (conductor); b. Ghent, 
Belg., Sept. 5, 1885. 

DE LUCA, Giuseppe (baritone) ; b. Rome, 
It., Dec. 29, 1876. 


DOHNANYI, Ernst von (composer, pianist) ; 
b. Pressburg, Slovakia, July 27, 1877. 


b. Trenton, 


EAMES, Emma (soprano); b. Shanghai, 
China, Aug. 13, 1865. 

EISLER, Hanns (composer); b. Leipzig, 
Ger., July 6, 1898. 

ELMAN, Mischa (violinist); b. Stalnoje, 
Rus., Jan. 20, 1891. 

ENESCO, Georges (composer, violinist) ; 


b. Dorohoi, Rum., Aug. 19, 1881. 
FARRAR, Geraldine (soprano); b. Melrose, 
Mass., Feb. 28, 1882. 
FLAGSTAD, Kirsten (soprano); 
Nor., July 12, 1895. 
FRECCIA, Massimo (conductor); b. Flor- 
ence, It., Sept. 19, 1922. 


b. Hamar, 


FURTWANGLER, Wilhelm (conductor); 
b. Berlin, Ger., Jan. 25, 1886. 


GALLI-CURCI, Amelita (soprano); b. Mi- 
lan, It., Nov. 18, 1889. 


GANZ, Rudolph (conductor, pianist); b. 
Zurich, Switz., Feb. 24, 1877. 
GARDEN, Mary (soprano); b. Aberdeen, 


Scot., Feb. 20, 1877. 
GERHARDT, Elena (lieder singer); b. Leip- 
zig, Ger., Nov. 11, 1883. 

GIANNINI, Dusolina (soprano); b. Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Dec. 19, 1904. 
GIESEKING, Walter (pianist); 

Fr., Nov. 5, 1895. 
GOLDMAN, Edwin F. (composer, conduc- 
tor); b. Louisville, Ky., Jan. 1, 1878. 
GOLSCHMANN, Vladimir (conductor); b 
Paris, Fr., Dec. 16, 1893. 
GOOSSENS, Eugene (conductor); b. Lon- 
don, Eng., May 26, 1893. 
GOOSSENS, Leon (oboist) ; 
Eng., 1896. 

GRAINGER, Percy (pianist); b. Melbourne, 
Austr., July 8, 1882. 

GRANDJANY, Marcel (harpist); b. Paris, 
Fr., Sept. 3, 1891. 

HANSON, Howard (composer, conductor) ; 
b. Wahoo, Nebr., Oct. 28, 1896. 

HARRIS, Roy (composer); b. Lincoln Co.,, 
Okla., Feb. 12, 1898. 

HARRISON, Guy Fraser (conductor); b. 
Guildford, Eng., Nov. 6, 1894. 


b. Lyon, 


b. London, 


Information Please Alm an 


HAYES, Roland (tenor); b. Curryville, Gz 
June 3, 1887. 

HEIFETZ, Jascha (violinist) ; 
Rus., Feb. 2, 1901. 

HESS, Myra (pianist); b. London, 
Feb. 25, 1890. H 

HINDEMITH, Paul (composer); b. Han 
Ger., Nov. 16, 1895. ¥ 


Mass., June 18, 1899. 
HOFMANN, Josef (pianist); 
Pol., Jan. 20, 1876. 
HONEGGER, Arthur (composer); Db, 
Havre, Fr., Mar. 10, 1892. 1 
HOROWITZ, Vladimir (pianist); b 
Rus., Oct. 1, 1904. 
ITURBI, José (pianist, conductor); b. Vi 
lencia, Sp., Nov. 28, 1895. 
JANSSEN, Werner (conductor); b. 
York City, June 1, 1900. 
JEPSON, Helen (soprano); b. 
Pa., Nov. 25, 1907. 
JERITZA, Maria (soprano); b. Briinn, 
Oct. 6, 1887. 
JOHNSON, Edward (gen. mgr. Met. Op 
Co.); b. Guelph, Can., Aug. 22, 1881. — 
KAPELL, William (pianist); b. New ¥ 
City, Sept. 20, 1922. ‘yi 
KHACHATURIAN, Aram (composer); 
Tiflis, June 6, 1903. 
KIEPURA, Jan (tenor); b. Sosnowiec, FP 
May 16, 1902. 4 
KINDLER, Hans (conductor); b. Rott 
dam, Neth., Jan. 8, 1893. 
KIPNIS, Alexander (basso); 
Feb. 1, 1896. 
KIRKPATRICK, Ralph (harpsichordist) 
Leominster, Mass., June 10, 1911. 
KLEIBER, Erich (conductor); b. Viel 
Aus., Aug. 5, 1890. 4 
KODALY, Zolt4én (composer); b. Kee: 
mét, Hung., Dec. 16, 1882. ; 
KORNGOLD, Erich (composer); b. B 
Aus., May 29, 1897. 4 
KOSTELANETZ, Andre (conductor) ; be 
Petersburg, Rus., Dec. 22, 1901. } 
KOUSSEVITZKY, Serge (conductor); 
Tver, Rus., July 26, 1874. : 


b. Cracot 


Titusvil 


b. Ukrat 


KREISLER, Fritz (violinist); b. Vien 
Aus., Feb. 2, 1875. 
KRENEK, Ernst (composer); b. Vier 


Aus., Aug. 23, 1900. 

KRUEGER, Karl (conductor); b. Atel 
Kans., Jan. 19, 1894. 

KURENKO, Maria (soprano); b. Mos 
Rus., 1899. 

KURTZ, Efrem (conductor); b. St. Pet 
burg, Rus., Nov. 7, 1900. 

LANDOWSKA, Wanda (harpsichordist) 
Warsaw, Pol., July 5, 1877. 


LANGE, Hans (conductor); b. Consta 
nople, Turk., Feb. 17, 1884. 


- 


BY 


» Dec. 27, 1906. 


Emanuel (basso); b. Vienna, Aus., 

ir, 22, 1891. 

*, Eugene (pianist); b. Calif., 1921. 

TINELLI, Giovanni (tenor); b. Monta- 

bana, It., Oct. 22, 1885. 

ZENAUER, Margaret (contralto); b. 

mmesvar, Hung., June 1, 1881. 

INOR, Dorothy (soprano); b. Norfolk, 

.-, Sept. 3, 1910. 

HIOR, Lauritz (tenor); b. Copen- 

men, Den., Mar. 20, 1890. 

ON, James (tenor); b. Moultrie, Ga., 

. 2, 1904. 

NGELBERG, Willem (conductor); b. 

echt, Neth., Mar. 28, 1871. 

HOTTI, Gian-Carlo (composer); b. Ca- 

zliano, It., July 7, 1911. 

WUHIN, Yehudi (violinist); 

*k City, Apr. 22, 1916. 

HAUD, Darius (composer); b. Aix-en- 

ovence, Fr., Sept. 4, 1892. 

“TEIN, Nathan (violinist); b. Odessa, 

3., Dec. 31, 1904. 

2OPOULOS, Dimitri (conductor); b. 

mens, Gr., Feb. 18, 1896. 

SEIVITCH, Benno (pianist); b. Odessa, 

5., Feb. 22, 1890. 

(TEUX, Pierre (conductor); 
, Apr. 4, 1875. 

INI, Erica (violinist); b. Vienna, Aus., 

a. 5, 1910. 

AES, Guiomar (pianist); b. Séo Jo&o 

‘Boa Vista, Braz., Feb. 28, 1895. 

OTNA, Jarmila (soprano); b. Prague, 

sch., Sept. 23, 1911. 

ANDY, Eugene (conductor); b. Buda- 

t, Hung., Nov. 18, 1899. 

ETIER, Wilfred (conductor); b. Mon- 

al, Can., June 30, 1896. 

INGER, Louis (violinist); b. Roches- 
Ill., Feb. 11, 1887. 

L, Yella (harpsichordist); b. Vienna. 

I, Egon (pianist); b. Hanover, Ger., 

r. 23, 1881. 

IPP, Isidore (pianist); b. Budapest, 

ang., Sept. 2, 1863. 

[GORSKY, Gregor (cellist) ; b. 

terinoslav, Rus., Apr. 17, 1903. 

4, Ezio (basso); b. Rome, May 18, 1892. 

IN, Walter (composer); b. Rockland, 
ne, Jan. 20, 1894. 

, Lily (soprano); b. Cannes, Fr., Apr. 
1904. 


b. New 


b. Paris, 


: 5 eee (pianist); D. Pittsburgh, 


_ REINER, Fritz | (condu ead ly: . 
~Hung., Dec. 19, 1888. : 
_RETHBERG, Elisabeth Py hat a 
Schwarzenberg, Ger., Dec, 22, 1894. 
ROBESON, Paul (baritone) ; b. Prix 
N. J., Apr. 9, 1898. . 
RODZINSEI, Artur (conductor); ‘b. Boe 
lato, Dalmatia, Jan. 2, 1892. 2) 
RUBINSTEIN, Artur (pianist); b. Wars 
Pol., Jan. 28, 1889. i 
SAIDENBERG, Daniel (conductor); 
Winnipeg, Can., Oct. 12, 1906. — 


SALMOND, Felix (cellist); b. London, Eng., 


Noy. 19, 1888. 


SALZEDO, Carlos (harpist); b. Arachon, 


Fr., Apr. 6, 1885. 


SAYAO, Bidu (soprano); b. Rio de Janeiro, i x 


Braz., May 11, 1906. 


2, 1890. 

SCHNABEL, Artur (pianist); b. Lipnik, 
Aus., Apr. 17, 1882. 
SCHONBERG, Arnold (composer) ; b. 

Vienna, Aus., Sept. 13, 1874. 


SCHUMAN, William (composer); b. New - 


York City, Aug. 4, 1910. 

SCHUMANN, Elisabeth (soprano);  b, 
Merseburg, Ger., June 18, 1891. 

SEGOVIA, Andrés (guitarist) ; 
Sp., Feb. 18, 1894. 

SERKIN, Rudolf (pianist); b. Eger, Boh., 
Mar. 28, 1903. 

SESSIONS, Roger (composer); b. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1896. 
SEVITZKY, Fabien (Fabien Koussevitzky) 
(conductor); b. Russia, Sept. 30, 1893. 
SHOSTAKOVICH, Dmitri (composer); b. 
St. Petersburg, Rus., Sept. 26, 1906. 

SIBELIUS, Jan (composer); b. Tavastehus, 
Fin., Dec. 8, 1865. 

SMALLENS, Alexander (conductor); b. St. 
Petersburg, Rus., Jan. 1, 1889. 

SOWERBY, Leo (composer); 
Rapids, Mich., May 1, 1895. 

SPALDING, Albert (violinist); b. Chicago, 
Tll., Aug. 15, 1888. 

STEINBERG, William (conductor) ; 
logne, Ger., Aug. 1, 1899. 

STEWART, Reginald (conductor); b. Edin- 
burgh, Scot., Apr. 20, 1900. 

STOKOWSKI, Leopold (conductor); b. 
London, Eng., Apr. 18, 1882. 

STRAUS, Oskar (composer); b. Vienna, 
Aus., Apr. 6, 1870. 


b. Grand 


b. Co- 


SCHIPA, Tito (tenor); b. Lecce, It., Jan. 


b. Linares, — 


ale 


THOMAS, John Charles 


June <a 
RAVINSKY, Igor A boise 
Oranienbaum, Rus., June 17, 1882. — 


Deepwater, Mo., Dec. 25, 1904. 


- §ZELL, George (conductor); b. Budapest, 


Hung., June 7, 1897. 
| SZIGETI, Joseph (violinist); b. Budapest, 
Hung., Sept. 5, 1892. 


-TAGLIAVINI, Ferruccio (tenor); b. Reggio 


‘Emilia, It., Aug. 15, 1913. 

TAUBER, Richard (tenor); 
‘May 16, 1892. 

- TAYLOR, Deems (composer); b. New York 
City, Dec. 22, 1885. 


b. Linz, Aus., 


_ TEMPLETON, Alec (pianist); b. Cardiff, 


- Wales, July 4, 1910. 

TEYTE, Maggie (sdprano); b. Wolver- 
hampton, Eng., Apr. 17, 1891. 

(baritone); b. 

Meyersdale, Pa., Sept. 6, 1891. 


THOMSON, Virgil (composer, critic); b. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 25, 1896. 


TARTHOUT, Gladys (mezzo-soprano) ; a 


TOCH, Ernst (composer) ; ‘bv 
Dec. 7, 1887. " 
TOSCANINI, Arturo (conductor) ; b. Pa a 
It., Mar. 25, 1867. y 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, Ralph (composer) 
b. Down Ampney, Eng., Oct. 12, 1872. — 
VILLA-LOBOS, Heitor (composer); b. Ri 
de Janeiro, Braz., Mar. 5, 1884. 3 
WALLENSTEIN, Alfred (conductor, cel 
list); b. Chicago, Ill., Oct. 7, 1898. 4 
WALTER, Bruno (conductor); b. Berlin 
Ger., Sept. 15, 1876. 
WALTON, William (composer); 
ham, Eng., Mar. 29, 1902. 
WARREN, Leonard (baritone); 
York City, Apr. 21, 1911. 
WEILL, Kurt (composer); b. Dessau, Ger 
Mar. 2, 1900. 
ZIMBALIST, Efrem (violinist); b. Rostov 
on-Don, Rus., Apr. 9, 1889. 


b. Old 


b. Ney 


Entertainment 


ABBOTT, Bud (actor); 
J., Oct. 2, 1898. 

ABBOTT, George (director, playwright); b. 
Forestville, N. Y., June 25, 1889. 

ABEL, Walter (actor); b. St. Paul, Minn., 
June 6, 1898. 

ADAMS, Maude (actress); 
City, Utah, Nov. 11, 1872. 

ADLER, Larry (harmonica player); b. Bal- 
timore, Md., Feb. 10, 1914. 

AHERNE, Brian (actor); b. Kings Norton, 
Eng., May 2, 1902. 

ALBERT, Eddie (Eddie Alberr Heimber- 
her) (actor); b. Rock Island, Il., Apr. 
22, 1908. 

ALDA, Robert (Alphonso D’Abruzzo) (ac- 
tor); b. New York City, Feb. 26, 1914. 
ALLEN, Fred (John F. Sullivan) (actor); 

b. Cambridge, Mass., May 31, 1894. 

ALLEN, Gracie (actress); b. San Francisco. 

ALLGOOD, Sara (actress); b. Dublin, Ire., 
Oct. 31, 1883. 

ALLYSON, June (actress); b. Westchester 
Co., N. Y 

AMECHE, Don (actor); b. Kenosha, Wis., 
May 31, 1908. 

ANDERSON, Judith (actress); b. Adelaide, 
Austr., Feb. 10, 1898. 

ANDREWS, Dana (actor); b. Collins, Miss., 
Jan. 1, 1912. 

ANDREWS, Laverne (singer); b. Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 6, 1915. 

ANDREWS, Maxene (singer); 
apolis, Minn., Jan. 3, 1918. 

ANDREWS, Patricia (singer); b. Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Feb. 16, 1920. 


b. Asbury Park, N. 


b. Salt Lake 


b. Minne- 


ANGLIN, Margaret (actress); b. Ottaws 
Can., Apr. 3, 1876. 

ARLEN, Harold (Hyman Arluck) (com 
poser); b. Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1905. 

ARNOLD, Edward (actor); b. New Yor 
City, Feb. 18, 1890. 

ARTHUR, Jean (actress); 
City, Oct. 17, 1908. 

ASTAIRE, Fred (Frederick Austerlits 
(dancer); b. Omaha, Nebr., May 10, 189: 

ASTOR, Mary (Lucile Langhanke) (a 
tress); b. Quincy, Ill., May 3, 1906. 

AUER, Mischa (actor); b. St. Petersbur 
Rus., Novy. 17, 1905. 

AUTRY, Gene (actor); b. Tioga, Tex., Sep 
29, 1907. 

AYRES, Lew (actor); 
Minn., Dec. 28, 1908. 

BACALL, Lauren (actress); b. New Yo: 
City, Sept. 16, 1924. 

BAINTER, Fay (actress); b. Los Angele 
Calif., 1893. 

BAKER, Kenny (actor, singer); b. Mo: 
rovia, Calif., Sept. 30, 1912. 

BAKER, Phil (actor); b. Philadelphia, P 
Aug. 24, 1898. 
BALANCHINE, George (ballet director) ; 
St. Petersburg, Rus., Jan. 9, 1904. 
BALL, Lucille (actress); b. Butte, Mon 
Aug. 6, 1911. 

BANKHEAD, Tallulah (actress); b. Hun’ 
ville, Ala., Jan. 31, 1903. 

BANKS, Leslie (actor); b. Liverpool, En 
June 9, 1890. 

BARI, Lynn (Marjorie Bitzer) 
b. Roanoke, Va. 


b. New Yor 


b. Minneapoli 


(actres: 


eS 
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perme Fe Diana (actress); b. New 
York City, Mar. 3, 1921. 

BARRYMORE, Ethel (actress); b. Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Aug. 15, 1879. 

BARRYMORE, Lionel (Lionel Blythe) (ac- 
tor); b. Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 28, 1878. 

BARTHELMESS, Richard (actor); b. New 
York City, May 9, 1897. 

BARTHOLOMEW, Freddie (actor); b. Lon- 
don, Eng., Mar. 28, 1924. 

BARTON, James (actor); 
N. J., Nov. 1, 1890. 

BASIE, William “Count” (band leader); 
b. Red Bank, N. J., Aug. 21, 1906. 

BAXTER, Anne (actress); b. Michigan 
City, Ind., May 7, 1923. 

BAXTER, Warner (actor); b. Columbus, 
Ohio, Mar. 29, 1893. 

BEERY, Wallace (actor); b. Kansas City, 
Mo., Apr. 1, 1889. 

BELLAMY, Ralph (actor); b. Chicago, IIL. 
June 17, 1905. 

BENDIX, William (actor); 
City, Jan. 14, 1906. 


b. Gloucester, 


b. New York 


BENNETT, Constance (actress); b. New 
York City, Oct. 22, 1905. 
BENNETT, Joan (actress); b. Palisades, 


N. J., Feb. 27, 1910. 

BENNY, Jack (actor); b. Waukegan, IIl., 
Feb. 14, 1894, 

BERGEN, Edgar (actor, ventriloquist); b 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 16, 1903. 

BERGMAN, Ingrid (actress); b. Stockholm, 
Swed., 1917. 

BERGNER, Elisabeth (actress); b. Vienna, 
Aus., Aug. 22, 1900. 

BERLE, Milton (Milton Berlinger) (actor) ; 
b. New York City, July 12, 1908. 

BERLIN, Irving (Isidore Baline) 
writer); b. Russia, May 11, 1888. 

BLAIR, Janet (actress); b. Blair, Pa. 

BLONDELL, Joan (actress); b. New York 
City, Aug. 30, 1909. 

BOGART, Humphrey (actor); b. New York 
City, Dec. 25, 1900. 

BOLGER, Raymond (actor); b. Dorchester, 
Mass., Jan. 10, 1906. 

BONDI, Beulah (actress); b. Chicago, I11., 
May 3, 1892. 

BORZAGE, Frank (director) ; 
City, Utah, Apr. 23, 1893. 

BOYD, William (actor); 
Ohio, June 5, 1898. 

BOYER, Charles (actor); 
Aug. 28, 1899. 


(song 


b. Salt Lake 
b. Cambridge, 


b. Figeac, Fr., 


"BRADY, William A. zn Bit ye 


b. San Francisco, Calif., June 19, 1863. _ 


BRENNAN, Walter (actor); b. ge! Mass, 


July 25, 1894. 


BRENT, George (actor) ; b. ‘Dublin, Ire, 


Mar. 15, 1904. : 
BRENT, Romney (Romels Larralde) (ac- 
tor); b. Satillo, Mex., Jan. 26, 1902. 
BRICE, Fanny (Fanny Borach) (actress) ; 
b. New York City, Oct. 20, 1891. 
BROWN, Joe E. (actor); b. oleae Ohio, 
July 28, 1892. 
BRUCE, Carol (singer); b. Great Necks N. 
Y., Nov. 15, 1919. . 
BRUCE, Nigel (actor); b. San Diego, Calif., 
Feb. 4, 1895. 
BRUCE, Virginia (actress); b. Minneapolis, 
Minn., Sept. 29, 1910. 4 
BURKE, Billie (actress); b. Washington, 
D. C., Aug. 7, 1886. | 
BURNS, Bob (actor); b. Van Buren, Ark., 
Oct. 2, 1896. 
BUZZELL, Edward (actor); b. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Nov. 13, 1897. 
CAGNEY, James (actor); 
City, July 17, 1904. 
CALHERN, Louis (actor); b. N.Y.C., 1895. 
CALLOWAY, Cab (band leader); b. Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1907. 
CANTOR, Eddie (Edward Iskowitz) (ac- 
tor); b. New York City, Jan. 31, 1892. 
CAPRA, Frank (director); b. Palermo, It., 
May 18, 1897. 

CARMICHAEL, Hoagy (song writer); b. 
Bloomington, Ind., Nov. 22, 1899. 

CARROLL, Madeleine (actress); b. Brom- 
wich, Eng., Feb. 26, 1909. 

CARSON, Jack (actor); b. Carman, Can., 
Oct. 27, 1910. 

CAVALLERO, Carmen (band leader); b. 
New York City, May 6, 1913. 

CHAPLIN, Charles (actor); 
Eng., Apr. 16, 1889. 

CHEVALIER, Maurice (actor); b. France, 
Sept. 12, 1893. 

CHRISTIANS, Mady (actress); b. Vienna, 
Aus., Jan. 19, 1900. 

CLAIRE, Ina (Ina Fagan) (actress); b. 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 15, 1892. 

CLARK, Bobby (actor); b. Springfield, 
Ohio, June 16, 1888. 

CLARK, Dane (actor); b. New York City, 
Feb. 18, 1913. 

COBURN, Charles (actor); 
Ga., June 19, 1877. 

COLBERT, Claudette (Lily Chauchoin) 
(actress); b. Paris, Fr., Sept. 13, 1905. 

COLLINGE, Patricia (actress); b. Dublin, 
Ire., Sept. 20, 1894. 


b. New York 


b. London, 


b. Savannah, 


elena A Mont. 
pret ay het 


* 


Jane (Jane Cowles) (actress); b. 
, Mass., Dec. 14, 1884. 


RAWFORD, ‘oats bartcess)/ b. San An- 

to nio, Tex., Mar. 28, 1908. 

: OSBY, Bing (actor, singer); b. Tacoma, 
: Wash., ‘May 2, 1904. 

sROSS, Milton (announcer); b. New York 

' City, Apr. 16, 1897. 

CUMMINGS, Constance (actress); b. Seat- 

tle, Wash., May 15, 1910. 

CUMMINGS, Robert (actor); 

_ Mo., June 9, 1910. 

CURTIZ, Michael (director); b. Budapest, 
Hung., Dec. 24, 1888. 

DARNELL, Linda (actress); b. Dallas, Tex. 

Nie Bette (actress); b. Lowell, Mass., 
Apr. 5, 1908. 

ey Joan (actress); b. St. Paul, Minn. 
‘DAY, Laraine (Loraine Johnson) (actress) ; 

__b, Roosevelt, Utah, Oct. 13, 1920. 

_ DEHAVILLAND, Olivia (actress); b. Tokyo, 

dap. July 1, 1916. 

3 _ DEL RIO, Dolores (Dolores Ansunsolo) (ac- 
tress); b. Durango, Mex., Aug. 3, 1905. 
DE MILLE, Cecil B. (director); b. Ashfield, 
: Mass., Aug. 12, 1881. 

DrSYLVA, Buddy (producer, song writer) ; 
b. New York City, Jan. 27, 1896. 
_ DIETRICH, Marlene (Mary Von Losch) 
(actress); b. Berlin, Ger., Dec. 27, 1904. 
DISNEY, Walt (animated cartoonist); b. 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 5, 1901. 

DONAT, Robert (actor); b. Withington, 
Eng., Mar. 18, 1905. 

DORSEY, Tommy (band leader); b. Ma- 
hanoy Plane, Pa., Nov. 19, 1905. 

DOUGLAS, Melvyn (actor); b. Macon, Ga., 
Apr. 5, 1901. 

DOWLING, Eddie (actor, director); b. 
Woonsocket, R. I., Dec. 9, 1894. 


b. Joplin, 


a City, 


\PE] 


- DUCHIN, “Badie (band neater 
Cambridge, Mass., Apr. 1, 1909, sa ¥ 

DUNN, James (actor); b. New ‘York City, 
Nov. 2, 1905. 

DUNNE, Irene (actress) ; 
Dec. 20, 1904. 

DURANTE, Jimmy (actor); b. New York 
City, Feb. 19, 1893. 

DURBIN, Deanna (actress); b. Winnipeg, 
Can., Dec. 4, 1922. 

DURYEA, Dan (actor); b. White Plains, 
N. Y., Jan. 23, 1907. 
EDDY, Nelson (actor, singer); 
dence, R. I., June 29, 1901. 
EDWARDS, Joan (actress); b. New York 
City, July 15, 1920. 

ELLINGTON, Duke (band leader); b. 
Washington, D. C., Apr. 29, 1899. 

ELLIOT, Bill (actor); b. Pattonsburg, Mo. 

EMERSON, Faye (actress); b. Elizabeth, 
La., July 8, 1917. 

EVANS, Maurice (actor); 
Eng., June 3, 1901. 

FAIRBANKS, Douglas, Jr. (actor); b. New 
York City, Dec. 9, 1909. 

FAY, Frank (actor); b. San Francisco, 
Calif., Nov. 17, 1897. 

FAYE, Alice (actress); b. New York City, 
May 5, 1915. 

FERRER, Jose (actor); 
1909. 

FIELD, Betty (actress); b. Boston, Mass., 
Feb. 8, 1918. 

FIELDS, Gracie (actress); 
Eng., Jan. 9, 1898. 

FITZGERALD, Barry (William J. Shields) 
(actor); b. Dublin, Ire., Mar. 1888. 

FITZGERALD, Geraldine (actress) ; b. Dub- 
lin, Ire., Nov. 24, 1914. 

FLYNN, Errol (actor); 
mania, June 20, 1909. 

FONDA, Henry (actor); b. Grand Island, 
Nebr., May 16, 1905. 

FONTAINE, Joan (actress); b. Tokyo, Jap., 
Oct. 22, 1917. 

FONTANNE, Lynn (actress); 
Eng., 1887. 

FORBES, Ralph (Ralph Taylor) (actor); 
b. London, Eng., Sept. 30, 1905. 

FOSTER, Preston (actor); b. Ocean City, 
N. J., Aug. 24, 1902. 

FOY, Eddie, Jr., (actor, dancer); b. New 
Rochelle, N. Y., Feb. 4, 1905. 

FRANCIS, Kay (Katherine Gibbs) (ac- 
tress); b, Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan. 13, 
1905. 


b. Louisville, Ky., 


b. Provi- 


b. Dorchester, 


b. Puerto Rico, 


b. Rochdale, 


b. Hobart, Tas- 


b. London, 


eta “(Greta Gustaftson) (ac- 
b. Stockholm, Swed., Sept. 18, 


GARDINER, Reginald (actor); b. Wimble- 
don, Eng., Feb. 27, 1903. 

GARDNER, Ed (actor); b. Astoria, N. Y., 
June, 1904. 

GARFIELD, John (actor); 
City, Mar. 4, 1913. 

GARLAND, Judy (actress); b. ee Rap- 
ids, Minn., June 10, 1922. 

GARSON, Greer (actress); b. County Down, 
Ire. 

GAXTON, William (Arturo Caxiola) (ac- 
tor); b. San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 2, 
1893. 

GEORGE, Gladys (Gladys Clare) (actress); 
b. Patton, Maine, Sept. 13, 1904. 

GIELGUD, John (actor); b. London, Eng,, 
Apr. 14, 1904. 

GISH, Dorothy (actress) ; 
Ohio, Mar. 11, 1898. 

GISH, Lillian (actress); 
Ohio, Oct. 14, 1896. 

GLEASON, James (actor); 
City, May 23, 1886. 

GODDARD, Paulette (actress) ; 
Neck, N. Y., June 3, 1911. 

GOLDEN, John (producer); b. New York 
City, June 27, 1874. 

GOLDWYN, Samuel (Samuel Goldfish) 
(producer); b. Warsaw, Pol., 1882. 

GOODMAN, Benny (band leader); b. Chi- 
cago, Ill., May 30, 1909. 

GORDON, Max (producer) ; 
City, 1892. 

GORDON, Ruth (actress); b. Wollaston, 
Mass., Oct. 30, 1896. 

GOSDEN, Freeman F. (actor); 
mond, Va., May 5, 1899. 

GOULD, Morton (composer) ; 
Hill, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1913. 

GRABLE, Betty (actress) ; 
Mo., Dec. 18, 1916. 

GRANGER, Stewart (James Stewart) (ac- 
tor); b. May 6, 1913. 

GRANT, Cary (Archibald A. Leach) (ac- 

tor); b. Bristol, Eng., Jan. 18, 1904. 


GREENSTREET, Sydney (actor); b. Sand- 
wich, Eng., Dec. 27, 1879. 

GWENN, Edmund (actor); b. London, Eng., 
Sept. 26, 1877, 


HAMMERSTEIN, Oscar, II (librettist); b. 
New York City, July 12, 1895. 


b. New York 


b. Massillon, 
b. Springfield, 
b. New York 


b. Great 


b. New York 


b. Rich- 
b. Richmond 


b. St. Louis, 


hil (band 
Ind, June 24, 1906. £3, 
eee ae (actor) 
Mar. 5, 190 Be : 
HASSO, ee (Signe ‘Larss 
b. Stockholm, Swed. sch a 
HAYES, Helen (actress); b. 
D. C., Oct. 10, 1900. iy 
HAYWARD, Susan (Edythe M: 
tress); b. Brooklyn, N. Y., J: 
HAYWORTH, Rita (Margarit 
(actress); b. N. Y. C., Oct. 17 
HEFLIN, Van (actor); b. Wa 
Dec. 13, 1910. 
HENIE, Sonja (actress, cs ince 
Nor., Apr. 8, 1913. 
HENREID, Paul (actor); 
Jan. 10, 1908. 
HEPBURN, Katharine (actress) 
ford, Conn., 1909. 
HERSHOLT, Jean (actor); b. ‘Copen ag 
Den., July 12, 1886. 
HITCHCOCK, Alfred J. (director); b En, 
land, Aug. 13, 1899. : 
HOLLIDAY, Judy (actress); b. New Yor 
City, June 21, 1923. 

HOLM, Celeste (actress, singer); b. Ne 
York City, Apr. 29, 1919. 
HOLT, Jack (actor); b. Winchester, Va. 
May 31, 1888. 
HOLT, Tim (actor); b. Beverly Hills, Call oe 
Feb. 5, 1918. - 
HOMOLKA, Oscar (actor); b. Vienna, Aus., 


1901. . 
: 


es Tries e, I 


HOPE, Bob (actor); b. London, Eng., May 
29, 1903. 
HOPKINS, Miriam (actress); 
bridge, Ga., Oct. 18, 1902. 3 
HOPPER, Hedda (columnist); b. Homage 
burg, Pa., June 2, 1890. 
HORNE, Lena (actress, singer); b. Brook- 7 
lyn, N, Y., 1918. E 
HORTON, Edward Everett (actor); 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar. 18, 1887. : 
HOWARD, Trevor (actor); b. Kent, Bn 
Sept. 29, 1916. 
HULL, Henry (actor); 
Oct. 3, 1890. : 
HULL, Josephine (actress); b. Newtonville, — 
Mass., Jan. 3, 1886. § 
HUNT, Marsha (actress); b. Chicago, Il., 
Oct. 17, 1917. ; 
HUSSEY, Ruth (actress); b. Providence, 
R. 1; 
HUSTON, Walter (actor); b. Toronto, Can., 
Apr. 6, 1884. 


b. Bain- 


be P. 


b. Louisville, Ky., : 


a 
oN 
m- 
oO 
ray 
Q 


: Elsie Riswciey: b. Columbus, Ohio, 

16, 1889. 

George (actor); b. New York City, 

. 3, 1898. 

JOHNSON, Celia (actress); b. Richmond, 

Eng,, Dec. 18, 1908. 

J OHNSON, Harold “Chick” 

Chicago, Ill., Mar. 5, 1895. 

YHNSON, Van (actor); b. Newport, R. I., 

Aug. 20, 1916. ; 

LSON, Al Sao Yoelson) (singer); b. 

‘St. Petersburg, Rus., May 26, 1886. 
ONES, Jennifer (Phyllis Isley) (actress) ; 

 p. Tulsa, Okla., Mar. 2. 1919. 

-JORY, Victor (actor); b. Dawson, Can., 

Noy. 23, 1902. 

-ARLOFF, Boris (Charles E. Pratt) (ac- 

tor); b. Dulwich, Eng., Nov. 23, 1887. 

“KAYE, Danny (actor); b. Brooklyn, N. Y., 

Jan, 18, 1913. 

KELLY, Gene (actor); b. Pittsburgh, Pa., 

Aug. 23, 1912. 

: KERR, Deborah (actress); b. Helensburgh, 

 Scot., Sept. 30, 1921. 

KING, Henry (director); b. Christianburg, 

Va, Jan. 24, 1896. 

KNOX, Alexander (actor); 

_ Can., Jan. 16, 1907. 

-KRUGER, Otto (actor); b. Toledo, Ohio, 

Sept. 6, 1885. 

KYSER, Kay (band leader); 

Mount, N. C., June 18, 1905. 

LADD, Alan (actor); b. Hot Springs, Ark., 
Sept. 3, 1913. 

LAHR, Bert (Irving Lashrheim) (actor); 
b. New York City, Aug. 13, 1895. 

LAKE, Veronica (Constance Keane) (ac- 
tress); b. Lake Placid, N. Y., Nov. 14, 
1919. 

LAMARR, Hedy (actress); b. Vienna, Aus. 

LAMOUR, Dorothy (actress); b. New Or- 
leans, La., Dec. 10, 1914. 

LANDIS, Carole (Frances Ridste) (actress) ; 
b. Fairchild, Wis., Jan. 1, 1919. 

LANDIS, Jessie Royce (actress) ; 
cago, Ill., Nov. 25, 1904. 

LANGFORD, Frances (singer); b. Lakeland, 
Fla., Apr. 4, 1913. 


iy 


(actor); b. 


b. Strathroy, 


b. Rocky 


b. Chi- 


LAUGHTON, Charles (actor); hb. Scar- 
borough, Eng., July 1, 1899. 
LAWRENCE, Gertrude (actress); b. Lon- 


don, Eng., July 4, 1900. 
LEE, Canada (actor); b. New York City, 
Mariya, LOO a 
LEE, Gypsy Rose (Rose Hovic) (actress) ; 
b. Seattle, Wash., Feb. 9, 1914. 
LE GALLIENNE, Eva (actress, 


director), 
b. London, Eng., Jan. 11, 1899. 


_ LEONTOVICH, 


Rte 


Odessa, Rus., Mar. 21, 1900. 
LEROY, Mervyn (producer, director); b. 
San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 15, 1900. ? 
LESLIE, Joan (Joan Brodell) (actress); b. 
Detroit, Mich., Jan. 26, 1925. 
LILLIE, Beatrice (actress); b. 
Can., May 29, 1898. 

LIVESY, Roger (actor); b. Barry, Wales, 
June 25, 1906. 

LLOYD, Harold (actor); b. Burchard, Nebr., 
Apr. 20, 1894. 

LOCKWOOD, Margaret (actress); b. Kara- 
chi, India, 1916. 

LOMBARDO, Guy (band leader); b. Lon- 
don, Can., June 19, 1902. 

LOPEZ, Vincent (band leader); b. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1898. 

LORRE, Peter (actor); 
Hung., June 26, 1904. 

LOUISE, Anita (Anita Fremault) (actress); 
b. New York City, 1915. 

LOY, Myrna (Myrna Williams) (actress); 
b. Helena, Mont., Aug. 2, 1905. 

LUBITSCH, Ernst (director); 
Ger., Jan. 29, 1892. 

LUGOSI, Bela (Bela Lugosi Blasko) (ac- 
tor); b. Lugos, Hung., Oct. 20, 1888. 

LUKAS, Paul (actor); b. Budapest, Hung., 
May 26, 1895. 

LUNT, Alfred (actor); b. Milwaukee, Wis., 
1893. 

LUPINO, Ida (actress); b. London, Eng., 
Feb. 4, 1918. 

LYNN, Diana (Dolly Loehr) (actress); b. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 7, 1926. 

LYTELL, Bert (actor, director) ; 
York City, 1885. 
McCAREY, Leo (director); b. Los Angeles, 
Calif., Oct. 3, 1898. 
McCREA, Joel (actor); 
Calif., Nov. 5, 1906. 
MacDONALD, Jeanette (actress, soprano) ; 
b. Philadelphia, Pa., June 18, 1907. 

McDOWALL, Roddy (actor); b. London, 
Eng., Sept. 17, 1928. 

McGUIRE, Dorothy (actress); b. Omaha, 
Nebr., June 14, 1919. 

McLAGLEN, Victor (actor); b. Tumbridge 
Wells, Eng., Dec. 11, 1886. 

MacMURRAY, Fred (actor); b. Kankakee, 
Tll., Aug. 30, 1908. 

MARCH, Fredric (Frederick Bickel) (ac- 
tor); b. Racine, Wis., Aug. 31, 1897. 

MARGO (Maria Boldao y Castilla) (ac- 
tress); b. Mexico City, May 10, 1918. 

MARSHALL, Herbert (actor); b. London, 
Eng., May 23, 1890. 

MARTIN, Mary (actress); b. Weatherford, 

Tex., Dec. 1, 1914. 


Toronto, 


b. Rosenberg, 


b. Berlin, 


b. New 


b. Los Angeles, 


7... 


_ MASSEY, Ilona (Ilona Hajmassy) 


MASON, James (actor); b. Huddersfield, 
Eng., May 15, 1909. 

(ac- 
tress); b. Hungary, 1910. 

MASSEY, Raymond (actor); b. Toronto, 
Can., Aug. 30, 1896. 

MAXWELL, Elsa (columnist); b. Keokuk, 
Iowa, May 24, 1883. 

MAYER, Louis B. (producer); b. Minsk, 
Rus., July 4, 1885. 

MAYO, Virginia (Virginia Jones) (actress) ; 
b. St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30, 1920. 

MENJOU, Adolphe (actor); b. Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Feb. 18, 1890. 

MEREDITH, Burgess (actor); b. Cleveland, 
Ohio, Nov. 16, 1908. 

MERMAN, Ethel (Ethel Zimmerman) (ac- 
tress, singer); b. Astoria, N. Y., Jan. 16, 
1909. 

MILLAND, Ray (Jack Millane) (actor); b. 
Neath, Wales, Jan. 3, 1908. 

MILLS, John (actor); b. Suffolk, Eng., 
Feb. 22, 1908. 

MIRANDA, Carmen (Maria do Carmo Mi- 
randa da Cunha) (actress, singer); b. 
Marco Canavezes, Port., 1915. 

MONTGOMERY, Robert (actor); 
con, N. Y., May 21, 1904. 

MOORE, Victor (actor); 
N. J., Feb. 24, 1876. 

MORGAN, DENNIS (Stanley Morner) (ac- 

. tor); b. Prentice, Wis., Dec. 10, 1920. 

MORGAN, Frank (Frank Wupperman) (ac- 
tor); b. New York City, June 1, 1890. 

MORGAN, Ralph (actor); b. New York 
City, July 6, 1888. 

MUNI, Paul (Muni Weisenfreund) (actor); 
b. Lemberg, Aus., Sept. 22, 1895. 

MURRAY, Arthur (dancing teacher); b. 
New York City, Apr. 4, 1895. 

NATHAN, George Jean (critic); 
Wayne, Ind., Feb. 14, 1882. 

NATWICK, Mildred (actress); b. Baltimore, 
Md., June 19, 1908. 

NEGRI, Pola (Appollonia Chalupec) (ac- 
tress); b. Lipno, Pol., 1899. 

NICHOLS, Dudley (producer, director); b 
Wapakoneta, Ohio, Apr. 6, 1895. 


b. Bea- 


b. Hammonton, 


bs Et. 


NIJINSKY, Waslaw (dancer); b. Kiev, 
Rus., Feb. 28, 1890. 
NIVEN, David (actor); b. Scotland. 


NUGENT, Elliott (actor, director); b. Do- 
ver, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1899. 


OAKIE, Jack (Lewis Offield) 
Sedalia, Mo., Nov. 12, 19038. 


(actor); b. 


t ut outros 


rgare 
‘ “goles, Calit., Jan. 15, 1987. 


O'BRIEN, Pat (actor); b. aihvadkoe Wis., 
Nov. 11, 1899. . 


O’HARA, Maureen (ieurees Fitzsimmon: 
(actress); b. Dublin, Ire., Aug. 17, 1920 


OLIVIER, Sir Laurence (actor); b. Dor 
ing, Eng., May 22, 1907. i 
OLSEN, Ole (actor); b. Wabash, Ind. 


O’SULLIVAN, Maureen (actress); b. idl 
Ire., May 17, 1911. ; 


OUSPENSKAYA, Maria (actress); b. Tula, 
Rus., July 29, 1887. : 


PALMER, Lilli (actress); b. Posen, Ge 
many, May 27, 1917. 


PARKER, Jean (Mae Green) (aetreasys b. 
Deer Lodge, Mont. 2 


PARKS, Larry (actor); b. Olathe, Kans. 


PASTERNAK, Joseph (producer);  b._ 
Simleul-Silvaniei, Rum., Sept. 19, 1901. = 


= 


PAXINOU, Katina (actress); b. Pireeusy 
Greece. 
PAYNE, John (actor); b. Roanoke, Va. G 


PECK, Gregory (actor); b. La Jolla, Calif., ze 
Apr. 5, 1916. A 

PIDGEON, Walter (actor); b. East St. 
John, Can., Sept. 23, 1898. ES 

PORTER, Cole (song writer); b. Peru, Ind., ie 
June 9, 1893. 

POWELL, Dick (actor); b. Mt. View, Ark., 
Nov. 14, 1904. 

POWELL, William (actor); 
Pa., July 29, 1892. 

POWER, Tyrone (actor); b. Cincinnati, — 
Ohio, May 5, 1914. Z 

PREMINGER, Otto (producer, director) ; 
b. Vienna, Aus., Dec. 5, 1906. 

PRICE, Vincent (actor); b. St. Louis, Mo., | 
May 27, 1911. 

RAFT, George (actor); b. New York City, 
Sept. 27, 19??. 

RAINER, Luise (actress); b. Vienna, Aus., 
1912. 

RAINS, Claude (actor); b. London, Eng., 
Nov. 10, 1889, 

RASCH, Albertina 
Vienna, Aus., 1896. 

RATHBONE, Basil (actor); b. Johannes- — 
burg, U. of S. Af., June 13, 1892. 

RATOFF, Gregory (director); b. St. Peters- 
burg, Rus., Apr. 20, 1897. 

REAGAN, Ronald (actor); b. Tampico, Ml. 

REDGRAVE, Michael (actor); b. Bristol, 
Eng., Mar. 20, 1908. 

REED, Alan (actor); 
Aug. 20, 1907. 

RICE, Florence (actress); 
Ohio, Feb. 14, 1911. 


b. Pittsburgh, 


(choreographer) ; b. 


b. New York City, 


b. Cleveland, 


ie. 
Bs bees 


¥ 


hard (song writer); b. New 
June 28, 1902. 

se (Virginia McMath) (ac- 
b. Independence, Mo., 


R Roy feahard Slye) (actor); b. 
{ oleae Nov. 5, 1912. 


und Se eeie eps dE : 


pee aoton ys b. New York 
‘City, Feb. 15, 1907. 


). Brook! aN. X., Sept. 23, 1922. 


t. &: 1899. 


J., Jan. 20, 1880. 
ANDERS, George (actor); b. St. Peters- 
_ burg, Rus., 1906. 
SANDERSON, Julia (actress, singer); b. 
Springfield, Mass., Aug. 22, 1887. 
AVO, Jimmie (entertainer); b. New York 
City, 1895. 
" SCHILDKRAUT, Joseph (actor); b. Vienna, 
_ Aus., Mar. 22, 1895. 
_ SCOTT, Martha (actress); b. Jamesport, 
., Mo,, Sept. 22, 1916. 
SCOTT, leche (band leader); b. Brook- 
* lyn, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1909. 
SCOTT, Zachary (actor); b. Austin, Tex., 
_ Feb, 24, 1914. 
_ SELZNICK, David O. (producer); b. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., May 10, 1902. 
SHAWN, Ted (dancer); b. Kansas City, 
Mo., Oct. 21, 1891. 
SHEAN, Al (Al Schonberg) 
: Dornum, Ger., 1868. 
SHEARER, Norma (actress); b. Montreal, 
Can., Aug. 10, 1902. 
SHERIDAN, Ann (actress); b. Denton, Tex., 
Feb. 21, 1915. 
SHIRLEY, Anne (Dawn Paris) (actress); b. 
New York City, Apr. 17, 1918. 
SHORE, Dinah (actress, singer); b. Win- 
chester, Tenn., Mar. 1, 1917. 
SIDNEY, Sylvia (Sophia Koskow) (ac- 
tress); b. New York City, Aug. 8, 1910. 


(actor); b. 


SIMON, Simone (actress); b. Marseille, Fr., 


Apr. 23, 1914. 


E, Billy peciaer)i b. New York City, 


LEEPER, ‘Martha ( 
Ill., June 24, 1911. 


SLEZAK, Walter cipal: b. vienzia; Aus 


May 3, 1902. 

SMITH, C. Aubrey (actor); 

. Eng., July 21, 1863. 

SMITH, Kate (singer); b. Washington, D. 
C., 1910. 

SOTHERN, Ann (Harriet Lake) (actress); 
b. Valley City, N. Dak., Jan. 22, 1911. 

STANWYCK, Barbara (Ruby Stevens) (ac- 
tress); b. Brooklyn, N. Y., July 16, 1907. 

STEWART, James (actor); b. Indiana, Pa., 
May 20, 1908. 

STICKNEY, Dorothy (actress); b. Dickin- 
son, N. Dak., June 21, 1900. 

STURGES, Preston (Preston Biden) (play- 
wright, director); b. Chicago, Ill., Aug. 
29, 1898. 

SULLAVAN, Margaret (actress) ; 
folk, Va., May 16, 1911. 

TAUROG, Norman (director); b. Chicago, 
Nll., Feb. 23, 1899. 

TAYLOR, Robert (S. Arlington Brugh) (ac- 
tor); b. Filley, Nebr., Aug. 5, 1911. 

TEARLE, Godfrey (actor); b. New York 
City, Oct. 12, 1884. 

TEMPLE, Shirley (actress); 
Monica, Calif., Apr. 23, 1928. 

TIERNEY, Gene (actress); b. Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Nov. 20, 1920. 

TODD, Ann (actress); b. Hartford, Chesh- 
ire, Eng., Jan. 24, 1910. 

TONE, Franchot (actor); b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., Feb. 27, 1905. 

TOOMEY, Regis (actor); b. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Aug. 18, 1902. 

TRACY, Spencer (actor); 
Wis., Apr. 5, 1900. 

TRAVERS, Henry (actor); b. Ireland. 

TREACHER, Arthur V. (actor); Db. 
Brighton, Eng. 

TRUEX, Ernest (actor); bh. Kansas City, 
Mo., Sept. 19, 1890. 

TUCKER, Sophie (Sophie Abuza) (ac- 
tress, entertainer); b. Boston, Mass., 
1884. 

‘LUFTS, Sonny (actor); b. Boston, Mass. 

TURNER, Lana (actress); b. Wallace, 
Idaho, Feb. 8, 1920. 

VALLEE, Rudy (actor, band leader); b. 
Island Pond, Vt., July 28, 1901. 

VENUTA, Benay (singer); b. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Jan. 27, 1912. 

VIDOR, King (director, producer); hb. 
Galveston, Tex., Feb. 8, 1895. 


&.3 London, 


b. Nor- 


b. Santa 


b. Milwaukee, 


, Harry: ‘(song writer) ; ; b 
lyn, N. ¥., Dec. 24, 1893. 
WATERS, Ethel (actress, 

Chester, Pa., Oct. 31, 1900. 


WEBB, Clifton (actor); b. Indiana, 1891. 


singer); b. 


WEBSTER, Margaret (actress, director); b. 


New York City, Mar. 15, 1905. 

WELLES, Orson (actor, director); b. 
Kenosha, Wis., May 6, 1915. 

WEST, Mae (actress); b. Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Aug. 17, 1892. 

WHITEMAN, Paul (band leader); b. Den- 
ver, Colo., 1891. 

WHITTY, Dame May (actress) ; 
pool, Eng., June 19, 1865. 

WILDE, Cornel (actor); b. New York City, 
Oct. 13, 1915. 

WOOD, Sam (director, producer); b. Phila- 
delphia, Pa., July 10, 1884. 


b. Liver- 


Literature 


ADAMIC, Louis (novelist); b. Blato, Dal- 
matia, Mar. 23, 1899. 
ADAMS, James Truslow (historian); b. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1878. 
ADLER, Mortimer J. (philosopher); b. 
New York City, Dec. 28, 1902. 
AIKEN, Conrad (poet); b. Savannah, Ga., 
Aug. 5, 1889. 
AKINS, Zoé (playwright); b. Humansville, 
Mo., Oct. 30, 1886. 
ALDINGTON, Richard (poet); 
shire, Eng., 1892. 
ALLEN, William Hervey (novelist); b. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 8, 1889. 
ANDERSON, Maxwell (playwright); b. At- 
lantic, Pa., Dec. 15, 1888. 
ASCH, Sholem (novelist); b. Kutno, Pol., 
Nov. 1, 1880. 
ATHERTON, Gertrude (novelist); b. San 
Francisco, Calif., Oct. 30, 1857. 
AUDEN, Wystan Hugh (poet); b. York, 
Eng., Feb. 21, 1907. 
BARNES, Margaret Ayer (novelist); b. Chi- 
cago, Ill., Apr. 8, 1886. 
BARRY, Philip (playwright); b. Rochester, 
N. Y., June 18, 1896. 
BAUM, Vicki (novelist); b. Vienna, Aus., 
Jan. 24, 1896. 
BEARD, Charles A. (historian) ; 
Knightstown, Ind., Nov. 27, 1874. 
BEARD, Mary R. (sociologist); b. Indi- 
-amapolis, Ind., Aug. 5, 1876. 
BEERBOHM, Sir Max (novelist); b. Lon- 
don, Eng., Aug. 24, 1872. 


b. Hamp- 


Jo enon ob yy 


‘Brook~ 


pairs July i 1902. F 
WYMAN, Jane (Sarah Fo ) (act 
St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 1, 1914. 
WYNN, Ed (actor); b. Phi 
Nov. 9, 1886. mig 
WYNN, Keenan (actor); b. Ni 
July 27, 1916. ae : 
YOUNG, Loretta (actress); b 
City, Utah, Jan. 6, 1913. 
YOUNG, Robert (actor); b. 

Feb. 22, 1907. 
YOUNG, Roland (actor) ; b. Londo 
Nov. 11, 1887. 
YURKA, Blanche (actress) ; 
Minn., June 19, 1893. x 
ZORINA, Vera (Eva Hartwig) (d cer); b 
Kristiansand, Nor., Jan. 2, 1917. 
ZUKOR, Adolph (producer); b. 
Hung., Jan. 7, 1873. pt 


b. 8 


BEHRMAN, Samuel N. (playwright) 
Worcester, Mass., June 9, 1893. 
BEMELMANS, Ludwig (essayist) ; p. a an. 
Tyrol, Apr. 27, 1898. ei 
BENET, William Rose (poet); b. Ft. 2 m. 
ilton, N. Y. Harbor, Feb. 2, 1886, 
BOTTOME, Phyllis (novelist) ; b. Roches- 
ter, Eng., May 31, 1884. 2 
BOYLE, Kay (novelist, poet); b. St. Paul, ty 
Minn., Feb. 19, 1903. 
BRECHT, Bertolt (playwright) ; 
many, 1898. ie 
BROMFIELD, Louis (novelist); b. Mans 
field, Ohio, Dec. 27, 1896. 
BROOKS, Van Wyck (critic); b. Plainfield 
N. J., Feb. 16, 1886. 
BUCK, Pearl S. (novelist); b. 
W. Va., June 26, 1892. oa 
CABELL, James Branch (novelist); b. 
Richmond, Va., Apr. 14, 1879. e 
CAIN, James M. (novelist); b. Annee 
Md., July 1, 1892. ste 
CALDWELL, Erskine (novelist) ; 
Oak, Ga., Dec. 17, 1903. g 
CANBY, Henry Seidel (critic); b. Wilming- — 
ton, Del., Sept. 6, 1878. ; 
CARROLL, Paul Vincent (playwright); b.— 
Blackrock, Ire., July 10, 1900. es 
COFFIN, Robert P. T. (poet); b. Bruns- e 
wick, Maine, Mar. 18, 1892. ZB 
COLUM, Padraic (poet, playwright); b.. 
Longford, Ire., Dec. 8, 1881. 
CONNELLY, Marc (playwright) ; 
Keesport, Pa., Dec. 13, 1890. 


b. Ger-_ 4 
Ei. 


Hillsboro, — 


b. White — 


b. Mc- 


iywr 

Dec. 16, 1899. . 

novelist) ; b. Car- 
896. 


Cea Be rie 


‘Ri USE, Russel Ppiavwsignty: b. Findlay, 
hio, Feb. 20, 1893. 

UMMINGS, Edward E. (poet); b. Cam- 

bridge, Mass.; Oct. 14, 1894. 

DAVENPORT, Marcia (novelist); b. New 

= York City, June 9, 1903. 

‘DAVIS, Elmer (novelist, essayist); b. Au- 

rora, Ind., Jan. 13, 1890. 

de la MARE, Walter (poet); b. Charlton, 

_ Eng., Apr. 25, 1873. 

DEUTSCH, Babette (poet, novelist); b. 

_ New York City, Sept. 22, 1895. 

DE VOTO, Bernard (novelist, critic); b. 

- Ogden, Utah, Jan. 11, 1897. 

‘DEWEY, John (philosopher); b. Burling- 
ton, Vt., Oct. 20, 1859. 

DOS PASSOS, John (novelist); b. Chicago, 
‘Til, Jan. 14, 1896. 

- du MAURIER, Daphne (novelist); b. Lon- 
don, Eng., May 18, 1907. 

_ EDMAN, Irwin (philosopher); b. New York 

: City, Noy. 28, 1896. 

3 EDMONDS, Walter (novelist) ; 

ville, N. Y., 


b. Boon- 
July 15, 1903. 
- ELIOT, Thomas S. (poet, essayist); b. St. 
, Louis, Mo., Sept. 26, 1888. 
- ERSKINE, John (novelist); b. New York 
City, Oct. 5, 1879. 
FARRELL, James T. (novelist); b. Chicago, 
: Ill., Feb. 27, 1904. 
FAST, Howard (novelist) ; 
City, Nov. 11, 1914. 
FAULKNER, William (novelist) ; 
Albany, Miss., Sept. 25, 1897. 
FERBER, Edna (novelist); b. Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Aug. 15, 1887. 
FISHER, Dorothy Canfield (novelist); b. 
Lawrence, Kans., Feb. 17, 1879. 
- FISHER, Vardis (novelist); b. Annis, 
Idaho, Mar. 31, 1895. 
FLETCHER, John Gould (poet); b. Little 
Rock, Ark., Jan. 3, 1886. 
FORSTER, Edward M. (novelist); b. Eng- 
land, 1879. 


b. New York 


b. New 


FRANK, Waldo (novelist); b. Long Branch, 


N. J., Aug. 25, 1889. 
FRANKEN, Rose (playwright, novelist); b 
Texas, 1898. 
FREEMAN, Douglas S. 
Lynchburg, Va., May 16, 1886. 


FROST, Robert (poet); b. San Francisco, 


Calif., Mar. 26, 1875. 


GALLICO, Paul (short story writer); b. 


New York City, July 26, 1897. 


GRAVES, Robert par savele ) 


GREGORY, Horace (poet); b. Milwaukee, 


(historian); b. 


don, Eng., July 26, 1895. 


GREEN, Paul (playwright) ; b. Lillington, 7 
N. C., Mar. 17, 1894. ’ 


Wis., Apr. 10, 1898. - 

HACKETT, Francis (critic, novelist); b. 
Kilkenny, Ire., Jan. 21, 1883. 

HAMSUN, Knut (novelist); b. Lom, Nor., 
Aug. 4, 1859. 

HART, Moss (playwright); b. New York 
City, Oct. 24, 1904. 

HECHT, Ben (novelist, playwright); b. 
New York City, Feb. 28, 1894. 

HELLMAN, Lillian (playwright); b. New 
Orleans, La., June 20, 1905. 

HEMINGWAY, Ernest (novelist); 
Park, Ill., July 21, 1898. 

HERSEY, John R. (novelist); b. Tientsin, 
China, June 17, 1914. 

HILLYER, Robert S. (poet); b. East Or- 
ange, N. J., June 3, 1895. 

HILTON, James (novelist); b. Leigh, Eng., 
Sept. 9, 1900. 

HOOK, Sidney (philosopher); 
York City, Dec. 20, 1902. 

HOUSMAN, Laurence (playwright, novel- 
ist); b, Bromsgrove, Eng., July 18, 1865. 

HUGHES, Hatcher (playwright); b. Polk- 
ville, N. C., Feb. 12, 1881. 

HURST, Fannie (novelist); 
Ohio, Oct. 18, 1889. 

HUXLEY, Aldous (novelist, essayist); b. 
Godalming, Eng., July 26, 1894. 

ISHERWOOD, Christopher (novelist); b. 
Disley, Cheshire, Eng., Aug. 26, 1904. 

JAMESON, Margaret Storm (novelist); b 
Whitby, Eng., 1897. 

JEFFERS, Robinson (poet); b. 
burgh, Pa., Jan. 10, 1887. 

JOHNSON, Josephine Winslow (novelist) ; 
b. Kirkwood, Mo., June 20, 1910. 

JOSEPHSON, Matthew (critic, biographer) ; 
b. Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1899. 

KANTOR, MacKinlay (novelist); b. Web- 
ster City, Iowa, Feb. 4, 1904. 

KAUFMAN, George S. (playwright); b. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 16, 1889. 

KAZIN, Alfred (critic); b. Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 5, 1915. 

KENNEDY, Margaret (novelist) ; 
don, Eng., 1896. 

KEYES, Frances Parkinson (novelist); b 
Univ. of Va., July 21, 1885. 

KINGSLEY, Sidney (Sidney Kirschner) 
(playwright); b. N. Y. C., Oct. 18, 1906. 
KOESTLER, Arthur (novelist); b. Buda- 

pest, Hungary, 1905. 


b. Oak 


b. New 


b. Hamilton, 


Pitts- 


b. Lon- 


- (novelist) ; Si 
, 1901. any . 


: New York City, Sept. 25, 1895. 


LEAP, Munro (children’s writer); b. amt 
ilton, Md., Dec. 4, 1905. 


‘LEHMANN, Rosamond (novelist); b. Lon- 
don, Eng., 1903. 


LEWIS, Sinclair (novelist); b. Sauk Cen- 
ter, Minn., Feb. 7, 1885. 


LEWISOHN, Ludwig (novelist, critic); b 
Berlin, Ger., May 30, 1883. 


LIN YUTANG (philosopher) ; 
chow, China, Oct. 10, 1895. 


LINDSAY, Howard (playwright); b. Water- 
ford, N. Y., Mar. 29, 1889. 


LONSDALE, Frederick (Frederick Leonard) 


b. Chang- 


(playwright); b. Jersey, Channel Is., 
Feb. 5, 1881. 
LOWELL, Robert (Trail Spence, Jr.); b. 


Boston, Mass., Mar. 11, 1917. 

MacARTHUR, Charles (playwright); b. 
Scranton, Pa., Nov. 5, 1895. 

MacLEISH, Archibald (poet); b. Glencoe, 
Tll., May 7, 1892. 

MALRAUX, André (novelist); b. Paris, Fr., 
Nov. 3, 1895. 

MANN, Thomas (novelist); b. Liibeck, Ger., 
June 6, 1875. 

MARITAIN, Jacques (philosopher); b. 
Paris, Fr., Noy. 18, 1882. 

MARQUAND, John P. (novelist); b. Wil- 
mington, Del., Nov. 10, 1893. 

MASEFIELD, John (poet); b. Ledbury, 
Eng., June 1, 1878. 

MASTERS, Edgar Lee (poet); b. Garnett, 
Kans., Aug. 23, 1869. 

MAUGHAM, William Somerset (novelist); 
b. Paris, Fr., Jan. 25, 1874. 

MAUROIS, André (Emile Herzog) (novel- 
ist); b. Elbeuf, Fr., July 26, 1885. 

MENCKEN, Henry L. (critic); b. Baltimore, 
Md., Sept. 12, 1880. 

MILLAY, Edna St. Vincent (poet); b. 
Rockland, Maine, Feb. 22, 1892. 

MILNE, Alan A. (novelist, playwright); b 
London, Eng., Jan. 18, 1882. 

MISTRAL, Gabriela (Lucila Godoy de Alca- 
yaga) (poet); b. Vicufia, Chile, Apr. 7, 
1889. 

MITCHELL, Margaret (novelist) ; 
lanta, Ga., 1900. 

MOLNAR, Ferenc (playwright); b. Buda- 
pest, Hung., Jan. 12, 1878. 
MORGAN, Charles (novelist) ; 

Eng., Jan. 22, 1894. 

MORLEY, Christopher (novelist); b. Haver- 

ford, Pa., May 5, 1890. 


b. At- 


b. Kent, 


NORRIS, Kathleen "hovelisen: 


AWSON, Betas Howard (playwright); b. 


Francisco, Calif., July 16, 188 
NOYES, Alfred (poet); ‘Bb. /Wolverha 
Eng., Sept. 16, 1880. j 
O’CASEY, Sean (playwright); be 
Ire., 1881. ie 
ODETS, Clifford (playwright); b. - 
delphia, Pa., July 18, 1906. | 
O’FLAHERTY, Liam (novelist); b. 
Is., Ire., 1897. a 
O’NEILL, Eugene (playwright); b. New 
York City, Oct. 16, 1888. es 
ORWELL, George (pseudonym) (essayist); 
b. 1903. 
OSTENSO, Martha (novelist) ; 
Nor., Sept. 17, 1900. ’ : 
PARKER, Dorothy (poet, short story 
writer); b. West End, N. J., Aug. 22, | 
1893. eh galaae 
PAUL, Elliot (novelist); b. Malden, Mass., 
Feb. 13, 1891. “as 
PEATTIE, Donald Culross (nature writer): 
b. Chicago, Ill., June 21, 1898. es 
PETERKIN, Julia (novelist); b. Laurens pL 
Co., S. C., Oct. 31, 1880. a, ea 
PORTER, Katherine Anne (story writer); 
b. Indian Creek, Tex., May 15, 1894. aaa 
PRIESTLEY, John B. (novelist, play- 
wright); b. Bradford, Eng., Sept. 13, 1894. ? 
PROKOSCH, Frederic (novelist); b. Madi- 
son, Wis., May 17, 1908. % 
RANSOM, John Crowe (poet); b. Pulaski, 
3 
: 
= 


b. Bergen, 


Tenn., Apr. 30, 1888. 

RAWLINGS, Marjorie Kinnan (novelist); 

b. Washington, D. C., Aug. 8, 1896. 

REMARQUE, Erich Maria (novelist); b. 
Osnabriick, Ger., June 22, 1898. 

RICE, Elmer (Elmer Reizenstein) (play- 3 
wright); b. New York City, Sept. 28, 
1892. 

RICHARDS, Ivor Armstrong (critic); b. 3 
Sandbach, Eng., Feb. 26, 1893. “A 

ROBERTS, Kenneth (novelist); b. Kenne- 
bunk, Maine, Dec. 8, 1885. - 

ROMAINS, Jules (novelist); b. Saint-Jul- 
ien Chapteuil, Fr., Aug. 26, 1885. 

RUSSELL, Bertrand (philosopher); b. Trel- 
leck, Eng., May 18, 1872. 

SACKVILLE-WEST, Victoria (poet, novel- 
ist); b. Sevenoaks, Eng., Mar. 9, 1892. 

SANDBURG, Carl (poet, biographer); b. 
Galesburg, Ill., Jan. 6, 1878. 

SANTAYANA, George (philosopher, poet); 

b. Madrid, Sp., Dec. 16, 1863. 

SAROYAN, William (story writer, play- 
wright); b. Fresno, Calif., Aug. 31, 1908. 

SARTRE, Jean-Paul (philosopher) ; b. Paris, 

Fr., June 21, 1905. 
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SHAW, George Bernard (playwright); b. 
Dublin, Ire., July 26, 1856. 

SHEEAN, Vincent (novelist, essayist); b. 
Pana, Ill., Dec. 5, 1899. 

SHERRIFF, Robert (playwright); b. King- 
ston-on-Thames, Eng., June 6, 1896. 
SHERWOOD, Robert (playwright); b. New 

Rochelle, N. Y., Apr. 4, 1896. 
SINCLAIR, Upton (novelist); b. Baltimore, 
Md., Sept. 20, 1878. 
SMITH, Betty (novelist); b. Brooklyn, 1904. 
SMITH, Lillian (novelist); b. Jasper, Fla., 
1897. 
SPENDER, Stephen (poet); b. nr. London, 
Eng., Feb. 28, 1909. 
STALLINGS, Laurence (novelist, play- 
wright); b. Macon, Ga., Nov. 25, 1894. 
STEINBECEK, John (novelist); b. Salinas, 
Calif., Feb. 27, 1902. 

STEPHENS, James (novelist, 
Dublin, Ire., 1882. 

STEWART, Donald Ogden (playwright); b. 
Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 30, 1894. 

STONE, Irving (biographer); b. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., July 14, 1903. 

STONG, Philip (novelist); b. Keosauqua, 
Iowa, Jan. 27, 1899. 

STRIBLING, Thomas S. (novelist); b. Clif- 
ton, Tenn., Mar. 4, 1881. 

STRONG, Leonard A. G. (poet, novelist); 
b. nr. Plymouth, Eng., Mar. 8, 1896. 

STRUTHER, Jan (Joyce Anstruther) (nov- 
elist); b. London, Eng., June 6, 1901. 

STUART, Jesse (poet, novelist); b. W-Hol- 
low, Ky., Aug. 8, 1907. 

SUCKOW, Ruth (novelist); b. Hawarden, 
Iowa, Aug. 6, 1892. 

TAGGARD, Genevieve (poet); 
burg, Wash., Nov. 28, 1894. 

TATE, Allen (poet); b. Winchester, Ky., 
Nov. 19, 1899. 

THOMPSON, Sylvia (novelist); b. Scotland, 
Sept. 4, 1902. 


THURBER, James (humorist); b. Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Dec. 8, 1894, 


poet); b. 


b. Waits- 


Public 
ALEMAN, Miguel (Pres., Mex.); b. Sayula, 
Mex., 1902. 


ANDERSON, Clinton P. (U. S. Sec. Agri.); 
b. Centerville, S. Dak., Oct. 23, 1895. 

ARANHA, Oswaldo (For. Min., Braz.); b. 
Alegrete, Braz., Feb. 15, 1894, 

ATTLEE, Clement R. (Pr. Min., Brit.); b. 
London, Eng., Jan. 3, 1883. 

AURIOL, Vincent (Pres., Fr.); b. Revel, 
Fr., Aug. 27, 1884. 

AUSTIN, Warren R. (U. N. Ch. Del., U. S.); 
b. Highgate, Vt., Nov. 12, 1877. 


AZZAM PASHA, Abdul Rahman (Sec. Gen., 
Arab Lea.); b. Egypt, 1893. 
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UNDSET, Sigrid (novelist); b. Kalundborg, 
Den., May 20, 1882. 

UNTERMEYER, Louis (poet, anthologist) ; 
b. New York City, Oct. 1, 1885. 

VAN DOREN, Carl (critic, biographer); h. 
Hope, Ill., Sept. 10, 1885. 

VAN DOREN, Mark (poet, critic); b. Hope, 
Til., June 13, 1894. 


VAN DRUTEN, John (playwright); b. 
London, Eng., June 1, 1901. 
WARNER, Sylvia Townsend (novelist, 


poet); b. Harrow-on-the-Hill, Eng., 1893. 
WAUGH, Alexander (novelist); b. London, 
Eng., July 8, 1898. 
WAUGH, Evelyn (novelist); 
Eng., 1903. 
WEIDMAN, Jerome (novelist); b. New York 
City, Apr. 4, 1913. 

WESCOTT, Glenway (novelist); 
waskum, Wis., Apr. 11, 1901. 
WEST, Rebecca (Cicily Fairfield) (novel- 

ist); b. Edinburgh, Scot., Dec. 25, 1892, 
WHITE, Elwyn B. (poet, humorist); b. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., July 11, 1899. 
WILDER, Thornton (novelist, playwright) ; 
b. Madison, Wis., Apr. 17, 1897. 
WILLIAMS, Ben Ames (novelist); b. Ma- 
con, Miss., Mar. 7, 1889. 
WILLIAMS, Wm. Carlos (novelist, poet); b. 
Rutherford, N. J., Sept. 17, 1883. 
WILSON, Edmund (critic, novelist); 
Red Bank, N. J., May 8, 1895. 
WILSON, Margaret (novelist); 
Iowa, Jan. 16, 1882. 


WINWAR, Frances (Francasca Vinciguerra) 
(novelist); b. Taormina, Sicily, May 3 
1900. 


WOODWARD, William E. (biographer); b 
Ridge Spring, S. C., Oct. 2, 1874. 


WRIGHT, Richard (novelist); b. nr. Nat- 
chez, Miss., Sept. 4, 1908. 


WYLIE, Philip (novelist); 
Mass., May 12, 1902. 


ZWEIG, Arnold (novelist); b. Grosz-Glo- 
gau, Silesia, Nov. 10, 1887. 


Affairs 


BARKLEY, Alben W. (Min. Ladr., U. S. 
Sen.); b. Graves Co., Ky., Nov. 24, 1877. 

BENES, Eduard (Pres., Czech.); b. Koz- 
lany, Boh., May 28, 1884. 

BEN-GURION, David (Chmn., 
Agcy. for Pales.); b. Poland, 1886. 

BEVIN, Ernest (For. Sec., Brit.); b. Wins- 
ford, Eng., 1881. 

BIDAULT, Georges (For. Min., Fr:):3* De 
Moulins, Fr., Oct. 5, 1899. 

BIERUT, Boleslaw (Acting Pres., Pol.); b. 
Lublin, Pol., Apr. 19, 1892. 


BJORNSSON, Sveinn (Pres., Ice.); b. Ice= 
land, Feb, 27, 1881. 


b. London, 


b. Ke- 


b. 


b. Traer, 


, 


b. Beverly, 


Jewish 


TON, Harold H. (Just., U.S. ge ae 
, Jamaica Plain, Mass., June 22, 1888. 
BYRNES, James F. (former U. S. Sec. 
State); b. Charleston, S. C., May 2, 1879. 


CADOGAN, Sir Alexander (u. N. Rep., 
U. K.); b. England, Noy. 25, 1884. 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK (Pres., China); b. 
Feng-hwa, China, Oct. 31, 1887. 


CHIFLEY, Joseph B. (Pr. Min., Austr.); b. 
Bathurst, Austr., Sept. 22, 1885. 


CHURCHILL, Winston (former Pr. Min., 
Brit.); b. Oxfordshire, Eng., Nov. 30, 
1874. 


CLARK, Thomas C. (U. S. Atty. Gen.); b. 
Dallas, Tex., Sept. 23, 1889. 

CLAY, Gen. Lucius (U. S. Mil. Comm, 

_ Ger.); b. Marietta, Ga., Apr. 23, 1897. 

CONNALLY, Thomas T. (U. S. Sen., Tex.); 
b. McLennan Co., Tex., Aug. 19, 1877. 

CRIPPS, Sir Stafford (Pres. Bd. of Trade, 
Brit.); b. England, Apr. 24, 1889. 

DALTON, Hugh (Chanc. of Exch., Brit.); 
b. Neath, Wales, Aug. 26, 1887. 

de GAULLE, Charles (wartime ldr., Fr.); 
b. Lille, Fr., Nov. 22,. 1890. 

de VALERA, Eamon (Pres., Eire); b. New 
York City, Oct. 14, 1882. 

DEWEY, Thomas E. (Gov., N. Y.); Db. 
Owosso, Mich., Mar. 24, 1902. 


DOUGLAS, William O. (Just., U. S. Sup. 
Ct.); b. Maine, Minn., Oct. 16, 1898. 


DULLES, John Foster (U. N. Rep., U. S.); 
b. Washington, D. C., Feb. 25, 1888. 


DUTRA, Eurico G. (Pres., Braz.); b. Cui- 
aba, Braz., May 18, 1885. 

EDEN, Anthony (former For. Sec., Brit.); 
b. England, June 12, 1897. 

EVATT, Herbert V. (Ext. Affairs Min., 
Austr.); b. East Maitland, Austr., Apr. 
80, 1894. 

FAROUK I (King, Egy.); b. Cairo, Egy., 
Feb. 11, 1920. 

FORRESTAL, James (U. S. Sec. Defense) ; 
b. Beacon, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1892. 

FRANCO, Francisco (Ch. of State, Sp.); b. 
El Ferrol, Sp., Dec. 4, 1892. 


PRANKFURTER, Felix (Just., U. S. Sup. 
Ct.); b. Vienna, Aus., Nov. 15, 1882. 


PREDERICK IX (King, Den.); b. Copen- 
hagen, Den., Mar. 11, 1899. 


GANDHI, Mohandas K. (Nationalist ldr., 
India) ; b. Porbandar, India, Oct. 2, 1869. 


GUSTAVUS vo (eine ' 
ningholm, Swed., June 16, 
HAAKON VII (King, Nor.); 1 
Aug. 8, 1872. ° : 
HAILE SELASSIE I (emp: wth); b 
opia, July 17, 1891. ark = 
HARTLEY, Fred A., Jr. (U.S. CbAg: 
b. Harrison, N. Js Feb. 22, 1903, 
B poebes (Emp., Jap.); b. Japan, Apr. 29, 
HODGSON, William R. 
Austr.) ; 
1892. 
HOOVER, Herbert C. (former Pres., vu. 8. j 
b. West Branch, Iowa, Aug. 10, 1874, aa 
HOOVER, J. Edgar (Dir. F BI, U. S.); b 
Washington, D. C., Jan, 1, 1895. 
INONU, Ismet (Pres., Turk.); b. Smyrna 
Turk., Sept. 24, 1884. a 
INVERCHAPEL, Sir Archibald (Amb. to 
U. S., Brit.); b. Scotland, Mar. 17, 1882 


JACKSON, Robert H. (Just., U. S. Sup. 
Ct.); b. Spring Creek, Pa., Feb. 13, 1892. — 

JINNAH, Mahomed Ali (Gov. Gen., Paki- ~ 
stan); b. Karachi, India, Dec. 25, 1876. 

JOHNSON, Herschel V. (U.N. Del., U. 8.); 
b. Atlanta, Ga., May 3, 1894. _ ie 

KHAN, Liaquat Ali (Prem., Pakistan); b. 
Oct. 1, 1895. 

KING, William L. Mackenzie (Pr. Min., 
Can.); b. Berlin, Can., Dec. 17, 1874. 
KRUG, Julius A. (U. S. Sec. Int.); b. 

Madison, Wis., Nov. 23, 1907. 
LANGE, Oscar (U.N. Rep., Pol.); b. Tomas- 
zow, Pol., July 27, 1904. 
LIE, Trygve (Sec. Gen., U. N.); 
Nor., July 16, 1896. 
LILIENTHAL, David E. (Ch., Atomic Energy 
Comm.); b. Morton, Ill., July 8, 1899. 
LOVETT, Robert A. (U.S. Undersec. State) ; 
b. Huntsville, Tex., Sept. 14, 1895. 
MacARTHUR, Gen. Douglas (Comm,, Al- 
lied Occup. Forces, Jap.); b. Little Rock 
barracks, Ark., Jan. 26, 1880. eis 
McNEIL, Hector (Min. of State, Brit.); b. 
Garelochhead, Scot., Mar. 10, 1910. 
MARSHALL, George C. (U. S. Sec. State); 
b. Uniontown, Pa., Dec. 31, 1880. 
MARTIN, Joseph W., Jr. (Spkr. of House, 
U. S.); b. North Attleboro, Mass., Nov. 3, 
1884. 
MASARYK, Jan (For. Min., Czech.); b. 
Prague, Czech., Sept. 14, 1886. 


(U. N. Rey 
b. Kingston, Ee ex 


b. Oslo, 


OLOTO 


Paraguari, Parag., 1901. 


RRISON, Herbert S. (Lord Pres. of 
uncil, ‘Brit.); b, London, Eng., Jan 3, 


NTBATTEN, Lord Louis (Gov. Gen., 

dia); b. England, June 25, 1900. 

MURPHY, Frank (Just., U. S. Sup. Ct.); 

ag Bs. Harbor Beach, Mich., Apr. 13, 1890. 

_MYRDAL, Gunnar K. (U. N. official); b. 

anes -Gustafs, Swed., Dec. 6, 1898. 

__ NEHRU, Jawaharlal (Prem., India); b. Al- 

- Jahabad, India, Nov. 14, 1889. 

2 _ NOVIKOV. Nikolai V. (Amb. to U. S.); b. 

_ §t. Petersburg, Rus., Feb. 7, 1903. 

- O’DWYER, William (Mayor, N. Y. C.); b. 

e Bohola, Ire., July 11, 1890. 

- Q’KELLY, Sean (Pres., Eire); b. Ireland, 

P Aug. 25, 1883. 

_ PAASIKIVI, Juho K. (Pres., Fin.); b. Tam- 

_--— *pere, Fin., Nov. 27, 1870. 

 PANDIT, Mrs. Vijayalakshmi (Amb. to 
USS R, India); b. Allahabad, India, 
Aug. 18, 1900. 

- PAUL I (King, Gr.); b. Athens, Gr., Dec. 

: - 14, 1901. 

: 

i 


PERON, Juan D. (Pres., Arg.); b. Southern 
Argentina, about 1896. 


RAMADIER, Paul (Prem., Fr.); b. La Ro- 
chelle, Fr., May 17, 1888. 


REECE, B. Carroll (Chmn., Rep. Natl. 
Comm.); b. Butler, Tenn., Dec. 22, 1889. 


_ REED, Stanley F. (Just., U. S. Sup. Ct.); b. 
. Mason Co., Ky., Dec. 31, 1884. 


RENNER, Karl (Pres., Aus.); b. Dolne- 
Dunajovice, Moravia, Dec. 14, 1870. 


ROOSEVELT, Eleanor (U. N. Rep., U. S.); 
b. New York City, Oct. 11, 1884. 


ROXAS Y ACUNA, Manuel (Pres., P. I.); 
b. Capiz, P. I., Jan. 1, 1892. 


RIN 0, Higinio Faweas" pateg 3? b. ; 


SCHVERNIK, Nikolai M. (Chman, Presidium 
of Sup. Counc.); b. Russia, 1888. 

SCHWELLENBACH, Lewis B. (U.S. Sec. of — 
Labor); b. Superior, Wis., Sept. 20, 1894, 

SMUTS, Jan Christiaan (Pr. Min., U. of S. q 
Af.); b. Capetown, S. Af., May 24, 1870. . 

SNYDER, John W. (U. S. Sec. of Treas.); — 
b. Jonesboro, Ark., June 21, 1896. ie 

SOEKARNO, Achmed (Pres., Indo. Rep.); _ 
b. Surabaya, Java, about 1902. 

SOONG, T. V. (Prem., China); b. Shanghai, © 
China, 1894. 

STALIN, Joseph V. (Dzhugashvili) (Prem., 
US S R); b. Georgia, Transcaucasia, 
1879. 

STASSEN, Harold E. (former Gov., Minn.) ; 
b. West St. Paul, Minn., Apr. 13, 1907. 
TAFT, Robert A. (U. S. Sen., Ohio); b. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 8, 1889. 

THOMAS, Norman M. (Socialist ldr., U. S.); 
b. Marion, Ohio, Nov. 20, 1884. 

TITO (Josip Broz or Brozovich) (Prem., 
Yugos.); b. nr. Zagreb, Croatia, 1892. 

TRUJILLO MOLINA, Rafael L. (Pres., Dom, 
Rep.); b. San Cristébal, Dom. Rep., Oct. 
24, 1891. 

TRUMAN, Harry S. (Pres., U. S.); b. La- 
mar, Mo., May 8, 1884. 

VANDENBURG, Arthur H. (U.S. Sen., 
Mich.); b. Grand Rapids, Mich., Mar. 22, 
1884. 

VanMOOK, Hubertus J. (Gov. Gen., Neth. 
E. Ind.); b. Semarang, Java, 1894. 


VINSON, Frederick M. (Ch. Just., U. S. 
Sup. Ct.); b. Louisa, Ky., Jan. 22, 1890. 


WALLACE, Henry A. (former V. P., U. S.); 
b. Adair Co., Iowa, Oct. 7, 1888. 


Science 


ABBOT, Charles G. (astrophysicist); b. 
Wilton, N. H., May 31, 1872. 
ALEXANDERSON, Ernst F. W. (engineer, 
inventor); b. Upsala, Swed., Jan. 25, 1878. 
ANDERSON, Carl D. (physicist); b. New 
York City, Sept. 3, 1905. 
ANDREWS, Roy Chapman (zoologist, ex- 
plorer); b. Beloit, Wis., Jan. 26, 1884. 
ARMSTRONG, Edwin H. (engineer); b. 
New York City, Dec. 18, 1890. 

ASTON, Francis W. (physicist); b. Har- 
borne, Eng., Sept. 1, 1877. 

BAADE, Walter (astronomer); b. Schroet- 
inghausen, Ger., Mar. 24, 1893. 


WILHELMINA (Queen, Neth.); b. The 
Hague, Neth., Aug. 31, 1880. 
BANTA, Arthur M. (zoologist); b. nr, 


Greenwood, Ind., Dec. 31, 1877. 

BEEBE, William (zoologist); b. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., July 29, 1877. 

BERGIUS, Friedrich K. R. (chemist); 
Goldschmieden, Silesia, Oct. 11, 1884. 

BLODGETT, Katharine B. (physicist) ; 
Schenectady, N. Y., Jan. 10, 1898. 

BOHR, Niels (physicist); b. Copenhagen, 
Den., Oct. 7, 1885. 

BRAGG, Sir William L. (physicist); b. 
Adelaide, Austr., Mar. 31, 1890. 

BUSH, Vannevar (engineer); b. Everett, 
Mass., Mar. 11, 1890. 


SOLE, Rufus — (p cian 
~ Ohio, Apr. 30,— ‘1872, £ 
‘COMPTON, Arthur H. (enysiciat)® 

4 Wooster, Ohio, Sept. 10, 1892. 

COMPTON, Karl T. (physicist); b. Wods- 
ter, Ohio, Sept. 14, 1887. 

COOLIDGE, William D. (physical chemist) ; 
b. Hudson, Mass., Oct. 23, 1873. 

COTTRELL, Frederick G. (chemist) ; b. 
Oakland, Calif., Jan. 10, 1877. 

CURIE JOLIOT, Frédéric (physicist); b. 
Paris, Fr., Mar. 19, 1900. 

CURIE JOLIOT, Iréne 
France, 1897. 

DAVISSON, Clinton J. (physicist); b. 
Bloomington, Ill., Oct. 22, 1881. 

DE BROGLIE, Louis Victor (physicist); b. 
Dieppe, Fr., Aug. 15, 1892. 

DE KRUIF, Paul (science writer); b. Zee- 
land, Mich., Mar. 2, 1890. 

DIRAC, Paul A. M. (physicist); b. Bristol, 
Eng., Aug. 8, 1902. 

DOISY, Edward A. (biochemist); b. Hume, 
Tll., Nov. 18, 1893. 

DUNNING, John R. (physicist); b. Shelby, 
Nebr., Sept. 24, 1907. 


bd. 


(physicist); b. 


EINSTEIN, Albert (physicist); b. Ulm, 
Ger., Mar. 14, 1879. 
ELLSWORTH, Lincoln (explorer, engi- 


neer); b. Chicago, Ill., May 12, 1880. 

ERLANGER, Joseph (physiologist); b. San 
Francisco, Calif., Jan. 5, 1874. 

EVANS, Herbert M. (anatomist); b. 
Modesto, Calif., Sept. 23, 1882. 

FERMI, Enrico (physicist); b. Rome, It., 
Sept. 29, 1901. 

FLEMING, Alexander (bacteriologist); hb. 
Lochfield, Eng. 

HAHN, Otta (physical chemist); b. Frank- 
fort on Main, Ger., Mar. 8, 1879. 

HALDANE, John B. S. (geneticist); b. 

" England, Noy. 5, 1892. 

HEISENBERG, Werner (physicist); b. Ger- 
many, Dec. 5, 1901. 

HEISER, Victor G. (hygienist); b. Johns- 
town, Pa., Feb. 5, 1873. 

HOGBEN, Lancelot (biologist); b. South- 
sea, Eng., Dec. 9, 1895. 

HOOTON, Earnest A. (anthropologist); b. 
Clemansville, Wis., Nov. 20, 1887. 

HUBBARD, Father Bernard R. (geologist, 
explorer); b. San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 
24, 1888. 

HUBBLE, Edwin P. (astronomer); Db. 
Marshfield, Mo., Nov. 20, 1889. 

HUNTINGTON, Ellsworth (geographer); b. 
Galesburg, IIl., Sept. 16, 1876. 


JUNG, | arl G. (psychiatrist); 


July 26, 1875. ‘> 
aan Peter L. (physicist) ; + ‘b. 
stadt, Rus., July 8, 1894. 


KETTERING, Charles F. (engineer)® ‘b. 
Loudonville, Ohio, Aug. 29, 1876. 


LANGMUIR, Irving (chemist) ; oR Brose . 


lyn, N. Y., Jan. 31, 1881. 
LAWRENCE, Ernest O. (physicist); b. 
ton, S. Dak., Aug. 8, 1901. : 
MacNIDER, William (pharmacologist); | 
Chapel Hill, N. C., June 25, 1881. ony 
MAYO, Charles W. (surgeon); b. Roches- 
ter, Minn., July 28, 1898. iy 


MEITNER, Lise (physicist); b. Vienna, 
Aus., Nov. 7, 1878. ‘ fi 
MENNINGER, William C. (psychiatrist); 


b. Topeka, Kans., Oct. 15, 1899. 


MILLIKAN, Robert A. (physicist); b. Mor- 
rison, Ill., Mar. 22, 1868. 


Ds 


ve 


- = 


MINOT, George R. (physician); b. Boston, — ee 


Mass., Dec. 2, 1885. 
MURPHY, William P. (physician); 
Stoughton, Wis., Feb. 6, 1892. 
NORDEN, Carl L. (inventor); b. Semarang, 
Java, Apr. 23, 1880. 


OPPENHEIMER, J. Robert (physicist); b. 


New York City, Apr. 22, 1904. 


PAINTER, Theophilus S. 
Salem, Va., Aug. 22, 1889. 


PARRAN, Thomas (surgeon); b. St. Leon-— 


ard, Md., Sept. 28, 1892. 
PICCARD, Auguste (physicist) ; 
Switz., Jan. 28, 1884. 
RABI, Isidor I. (physicist); b. Austria, July 
29, 1898. 
RUSSELL, Henry N. (astronomer); b. Oys-= 
ter Bay, N. Y., Oct. 25, 1877. 
SABIN, Florence R. (anatomist) ; 
tral City, Colo., Nov. 9, 1871. 
SHAPLEY, Harlow (astronomer); b. Nash- 
ville, Mo., Nov. 2, 1885. 

SIEGBAHN, Karl M. G. (physicist); b. Ore- 
bro, Swed., Dec. 3, 1886. - 

STEENBOCK, Harry (biochemist); hb. 
Charlestown, Wis., Aug. 16, 1886. 

STEFANSSON, Vilhjalmur (explorer); b. 
Arnes, Can., Nov. 3, 1879. 

TOLMAN, Richard C. (physicist); b. West 
Newton, Mass., Mar., 4, 1881. 

UREY, Harold C. (chemist); b. Walkerton, 
Ind., Apr. 29, 1893. 

WAKSMAN, Selman A. (microbiologist); b. 
Priluki, Rus., July 2, 1888. 

WHIPPLE, George H. (pathologist); b. Ash- 
land, N. H., Aug. 28, 1878. 

ZWORYKIN, Viadimir K. (physicist); h. 
Mourom, Rus., July 30, 1889. 


b. Basel, 


b. Cen- 


b./ i 


(zoologist); b. 
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Information Please Almanac 


Pe STEP SE ge Ox AIO en cere RNS SEES TRS SENET TS 
Leading National Associations and Societies in the United States 


(Listed by name, address, year of founding (in parentheses), number of membership 
and name and title of executive.) 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES, American Assn. 
of, 420 Lexingon Ave., N. Y. 17, (1917), 
204 agencies, Frederic R. Gamble, Pres. 


ADVERTISING FEDERATION of America, 
330 W. 42 St., N. Y¥. 18, (1905), 15,000, 
Elon G. Borton, Pres. 


ADULT EDUCATION, American Assn. for, 
525 W. 120 St., N. Y. 27, (1926), 3,000, 
Morse D, Cartwright, Dir. 


AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES, Inst. of the, 
2 E. 64 St., N. Y. 21, (1932), 6,687 profes- 
sional members, 2,217 students, S. Paul 
Johnston, Dir. 


ACCOUNTANTS, American Inst. of, 13 E. 
41 St., N. Y. 17, (1887), 11,000, George D. 
Bailey, Pres. 

AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Natl. Society 
of the Daughters of, 1720 D St. NW, 
Washington 6, (1890), 158,029, Mrs. Ros- 
coe C. O’Bryne, Pres. 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Natl. Society 
of the Sons of, 1227 16 St. NW, Washing- 
ton 6, (1889), 18,000, A. Herbert Fore- 
man, Pres. 


ANIMALS, American Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to (ASPCA), 50 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 10, (1866), 6,000, Sydney H. Cole- 
man, Exec. V. P. 

ARCHITECTS, American Inst. of, 1741 
N. Y. Ave. NW, Washington 6, (1857), 
7,200, Edward C. Kemper, Exec. Dir. 

ARTS AND LETTERS, American Academy 
of, 633 W. 155 St., N. Y. 32, (1904), limi- 
ted to 50, Dr. Walter Damrosch, Pres. 

ARTS AND LETTERS, Natl. Inst. of, 633 
W. 155 St., N. Y. 32, (1898), limited to 
250, Douglas Moore, Pres. 

ARTS AND SCIENCE, American Academy 
of, 26 Newbury St., Boston 16, (1780), 
938, Howard Mumford Jones, Pres. 

ASSOCIATED PRESS (AP), 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 20, (1848), 1,700 newspapers, 
450 radio stations, K. Cooper, Exec. Dir. 

ASTRONOMICAL Society, American, Dear- 
born Observatory, Northwestern Univ., 
Evanston, Il., (1897), 625, Dr. C. M. Huf- 
fer, Sec. 

AUDUBON Society, Natl., 1006 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 28, (1905), 10,200, John H. Baker, 
Pres. 

AUTHOR’S LEAGUE of America, 6 E. 39 
St., N. Y. 16, (1912), 7,700, Louise Sillcox, 
Exec. Sec. 

AUTOMOBILE Assn., American, Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. at 17 St. NW, Washington 6, 
(1902), 2,300,000, Robert J. Schmunk, 
Pres. 

AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, Society of, 29 
W. 39 St., N. Y. 18, (1905), 16,000, John 
A. C. Warner, Gen. Mer. 


BACTERIOLOGISTS, Society of American, 
1335 H St. NW, Washington 5, (1899), 
3,300, Dr. H. J. Conn, Pres. 


BANKERS Assn., American, 22 E. 40 St., 
N. Y. 16, (1875), 15,985 banks, Harold 
Stonier, Exec. Mgr. 


BAPTIST HOME MISSIONS Society, Amer- 
ican, 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, (1832), 
Rev. G. Titt Beers, Exec. Sec. 


BAPTIST YOUTH Fellowship, 1703 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia 3, 40,000, Dr. Oliver 
De Wolf Cummings, Pres. 


BAR Assn., American, 1140 North Dearborn 
St., Chicago 10, (1878), 41,000, Tappan 
Gregory, Pres. 


BETTER BUSINESS BUREAUS, Assn. of, 
405 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, (1921), 93 
bureaus, Victor H. Nyborg, Pres. 


BIBLE Society, American, Park Ave. and 
57th St., N. Y. 22, (1816), Daniel Burke, 
Pres. 


BIG BROTHER Movement, 207 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 3, (1909), 1,107 adults, 2,441 boys, 
Joseph H. McCoy, Gen. Sec. 


B’NAI B’RITH, 1003 K St. NW, Washington 
1, (1843), 325,000, Frank Goldman, Pres. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS Council, Inc., Ameri- 
can, 62 W. 47 St., N. Y. 19, (1946), 90 
publishers, Harry F. West, Man. Dir. 


BOOKSELLERS Assn., American, 31 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 10, (1900), 1,000, Gilbert 
E. Goodkind, Exec. Sec. 

BOY’S CLUB of America, Inc., 381 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 16, (1860), 300 clubs, 275,000 
individuals, D. W. Armstrong, Exec. Dir. 

BOY SCOUTS of America, 2 Park Ave., 
N. Y. 16, (1910), 2,063,397 scouts, 50,323 
troops, E. K. Fretwell, Chief Scout Exec. 

BROADCASTERS, Natl. Assn. of, 1771 N 
St. NW, Washington 6, (1922), 1,464, 
Judge Justin Miller, Pres. 

BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL Women’s 
Clubs, Natl. Federation of, 1819 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 23, (1919), 120,000 individuals, 
2,000 clubs, Sally Butler, Pres. 

CALENDAR Assn., World, 680 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 20, (1930), 15,000, Elisabeth Achelis, 
Pres. 

CAMP FIRE GIRLS, Inc., 88 Lexington 
Ave., N, Y. 16, (1910), 360,000, Martha F. 
Allen, Natl. Dir. 

CANCER, American Society for Control of, 
47 Beaver St., N. Y. 4, (1918), over 1,000,- 
000 women volunteers, Dr. Edwin P. Leh- 
man, Pres. 


CARE, Inc., 50 Broad St., N. Y. 4, (1945), 


28 agencies for distribution of food to 
Europeans, Paul C. French, Exec. Dir. 


2 
a. 
; 


x 


ai 


CATHOLIC WELFARE iGanterencs: Natl., 
1312 Massachusetts Ave. NW, Washing- 
ton 5, (1919), 171 bishops, Most Rev. 

John T. McNicholas, Chmn. 

CATHOLIC WOMEN, Natl. Council of, 1312 
Mass. Ave. NW, Washington 5, (1920), 
77 councils, Ruth Craven, Exec. Sec. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE of the U.S. A., 
1615 H St. NW, Washington 6, (1912), 
2,740 associations, 18,349 firms and in- 
dividuals, Earl O. Shreve, Pres. 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, American Inst. 
of, 50 E. 41 St., N. Y. 17, (1908), 7,665, 
Dr. Charles M. A. Stine, Pres. 

CHEMICAL Society, American, 1155 16 St. 
NW, Washington 6, (1876), 54,849, W. Al- 
bert Noyes, Jr., Pres. 

CHEMISTS, American Inst. of, 60 E. 42 St., 
N. Y. 17, (1923), 2,500, F. D. Snell, Pres. 

CHILDREN’S AID Society, The, 105 E. 22 
St., N. Y. 10, (1853), 40,000 beneficiaries 
yearly, Arthur Huck, Exec. Dir. 

CHIROPRACTIC Assn., Natl., Natl. Bldg., 
Webster City, Iowa, (1932), 6,598. 

CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, World Council 
of (formerly World’s Sunday School 
Assn.), 156 "Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, (1889), 
55 countries, Dr. F. L. Knapp, Gen. Sec. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, International 
Society of, 1201 East Broad St., Colum- 
bus 5, Ohio, (1881), 4,000,000, Rev. Ernest 
R. Bryan, Gen. Sec. 

CHRISTIANS AND JEWS, Natl. Conference 
of, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, (1928), 
Everett R. Clinchy, Pres. 

CHURCHES OF CHRIST in America, Fed- 
eral Council of, 297 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
10, (1908), 25 churches, Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, Gen. Sec. 

CIRCULATIONS, Audit Bureau of, 165 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, (1914), 
8,111, J. N. Shryock, Man. Dir. 

CIVIL ENGINEERS, American Society of, 
33 W. 39 St., N. Y. 18, (1852), 22,100, Wil- 
liam N. Carey, Exec. Sec. 

CIVIL LIBERTIES Union, American, 170 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, (1917), Roger N. 
Baldwin, Dir. 

COLLEGES, Assn. of American, 19 W. 44 
St., N. Y. 18, (1914), 640 colleges, Guy E. 
Snavely, Exec. Dir. 

COLORED PEOPLE, Natl. Assn. for Ad- 
vancement of, 20 W. 40 St., N. Y. 18, 
(1909), 475,000, Walter White, Exec. Sec. 

COLONIAL DAMES of America, Natl. So- 

ciety of, 2715 Q St. NW, Washington 7, 

(1891), 12,300, Mrs, E. I. Low, Pres. 


4 
: 
¥ 

4 


_Daug’ 
"5830 - perenne Ave., St. Louis" 
(1894), 40,000, Mrs. L. E. . 
CONFEDERACY VETERANS, ‘Bore f, 
Bldg., Richmond 19, Va., (1896), 11,0( 
Walter L. Hopkins, Adj. a sie Wis 


of, 75 West St., N. Y. 6, (1910), 
George S. Armstrong, Pres. i 

DE MOLAY, Order of, 201 East . 
Blvd., Kansas City 2, Mo., (1919) 
000, Frank S. Land, Sec. 


DENTAL Assn., American, 222 Fast u 
perior St., Chicago 11, (1859), 66, 1285 
Dr. Harold Hillenbrand, Sec. 4 

DIETETIC Assn., American, 620 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, (1917), 8,000, 
Dr. Helen A. Hunscher, Pres. Kis 

EAGLES, Fraternal Order of, Locust and 
12 St., Kansas City 6, Mo., (1898), 1,37 = 5s 
000, M. L. Brown, Man. Org. 

EDUCATION Assn., Natl., 1201 16 St. NW, 
Washington 6, (1857), 386,153, Willard 
E. Givens, Exec. Sec. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, American Inst. — 
of, 33 W. 39 St., N. Y. 18, (1884), Pies ¥ 
H. H. Henline, Sec. * 

ELKS, Benevolent and Protective order: of, 
2750 Lake View Ave., Chicago 14, (1868), 
900,000, L. A. Lewis, ‘Grand Ruler. 

ENGINEERS, American Assn. of, 8 South — 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago 3, (1915), 5,835, 
M. E. Mciver, Sec. aig 

EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED CHURCH, — 
Board of International Missions of the, 
1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, (1941), 
708,382, Rev. D. F. Ehlman, Exec. Sec. — 

FARM BUREAU Federation, American, 58 
East Washington St., Chicago 2, (1919), 
1,128,000, Edward A. O’Neal, Pres. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS Conference of North 
America, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, (1893), 
123 missions in U. S. and Canada, Wynn 


C. Fairfield, Exec. Sec. * 
FOREIGN POLICY Assn., 22 E. 38 St.,N.Y. 
16, (1918), 30,000, Dr. B. Emery, Pres. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS, Council of, 58 E. 
68 St., N. Y. 21, (1921), 806, Walter H. 
Mallory, Exec. Dir. . 
FORESTERS, Society of American, Mills 
Bldg., Washington 6, (1900), 5,500, Henry 
E. Clepper, Exec. Sec. : 
4-H Clubs, Extension Service, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, (1914), 
1,700,000, M. L. Wilson, Dir. ig 
FRIENDS General Conference, 1515 Cherry 
St., Philadelphia 2, (1868), 18,000, J. te 
Barnard Walton, Sec. 
GARDEN Club of America, 598 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 22, (1913), 8,000, Mrs. Her- 
mann G,. Place, Pres. 


oe 


E GIDEONS International, The, 212 East Su- 


~ Colonial Hotel, Washington 5, 


IGRA HIC Society, Natl #4 
SRW, ‘Washington ~ 6, (1888) es 1,600,000, 
Gilbert Grosvenor, Pres. 


perior St., Chicago 11, (1899), 17,000, 
_N. F. Dewar, Sec. 

GIRL SCOUTS of America, 155 E. 44 St., 
N.Y. 17; (1912), 1,292,000, Mrs. Paul Rit- 

tenhouse, Natl. Dir. 

GOLD STAR MOTHERS, American, New 
(1928), 
10,000, Mrs. Joseph S. Hagerty, Pres. 


a GRANGE, The Natl., 744 Jackson Pl. NW, 


ie 


ver.) 
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Wash. 6, (1867), 800, 000, A. S. Goss, Mas- 

pon nceat, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 23, 
(1912), 200,000 seniors, 25,000 juniors, 
Jeannette N. Leibel, Exec. Sec. 

HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGI- 
-NEERS, American Society of, 51 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 10, (1894), 5,800, Dr. Baldwin 
M. Woods, Pres. 


HEBREW CONGREGATIONS, Union of 


American, 34 W. 6 St., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio, (1873), 346 congregations, Rabbi 
Louis I. Egelson, Sec. 

HOME MISSIONS, Board of, 287 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 10, (1846), Fred L. Brownlee, 
Gen. Sec. 

HOME MISSIONS Council of North Amer- 
ica, 297 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, (1908), 23 
Protestant denomination members, Edith 
E. Lowry and M. A. Dawber, Exec. Sec. 

HORTICULTURAL Society, American, 821 
Washington Loan and Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, (1922), 2,352, Wilbur H, Young- 
man, Pres. 

HOSPITAL Assn., American, 18 East Divi- 
sion St., Chicago 10, (1898), 3,907 in- 
stitutions, 2,789 individuals, George Bug- 
bee, Exec. Dir. 

HOTEL Assn., American, 221 W. 57 St., 
N. Y. 19, (1911), 6,500 hotels, Charles A. 
Horrworth, Exec. V. P. 

HUGUENOT Society of America, 122 E. 58 
St., N. Y. 22, (1883), 425. 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, Congress 
of, 718 Jackson Place NW, Washington 6, 
(1935), 6,500,000, Philip Murray, Pres. 

INFANTILE PARALYSIS, Natl. Founda- 
tion for, 120 Broadway, N. Y. 5, (1938), 
Basil O’Connor, Pres. 

INVESTMENT BANKERS Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 33 South Clark St., Chicago 3, (1912), 
715 firms, Julien H. Collins, Pres. 

IRON AND STEEL Inst., American, 350 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, (1908), 106 com- 
panies, 2,250 individuals, Walter S. 
Tower, Pres. 

IZAAK WALTON League of America, 31 
North State St., Chicago 2, (1922), 500 
chapters, Kenneth A. Reid, Exec. Dir. 

JEWISH Committee, American, 386 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 16, (1906), 8,200, John Slaw- 
son, Exec. V. P. 


_ Petegorsky, Exec. ya 
JEWISH FEDERATION AND Ww E 
FUNDS, Council of, 165 W. 46 St., N. 7 
19, (1932), 263 federations, Harry 
Lurie, Exec. Dir. 


JEWISH HISTORICAL Society, American, — 
8080 Broadway, N. Y. 27, (1892), 436, ES 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, Pres. : 

JEWISH MEN’S Clubs, Natl. Federation of, 
3080 Broadway, N. Y. 27, (1929), 120 — 
clubs, 25,000 individuals, Arthur S. 
Bruckman, Pres. 


JEWISH WAR VETERANS of the U. 5S., 50 


W. 77 St., N. Y. 24, (1896), 100,000, 
Charles I. Schottland, Exec. Dir. 
JEWISH WELFARE Board, Natl., 145 E. 


32 St., N. ¥. 16, (1913), 309 YM-YWHA’s, 
500,000 individuals, S. D. Gershovitz, 
Exec. Dir. 


JEWISH WOMEN, Natl. Council of, 1819 
Broadway, N. Y. 23, (1893), 65,000, Mrs. 
Elsie Elfenbein, Exec. Dir. 


KINDERGARTEN Assn., Natl., 8 W. 40 St., 
N. Y. 18, (1909), Bessie Locke, Exec. Sec. 


KIWANIS International, 520 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, (1915), 178,700, Dr. 
Charles W. Armstrong, Pres. 


KNIGHTS of COLUMBUS, P. O. Drawer 
1670, New Haven 7, Conn., (1882), 694,- 
477, John E. Swift, Supreme Knight. 


KNIGHTS of PYTHIAS, 1054 Midland Bank 
Bldg., Minneapolis 1, (1864), 300,000, 
Judge Willard M. Kent, Sup. Chancellor. 

KNIGHTS TEMPLAR, Grand Encampment 
of, 428 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., In- 
dianapolis 4, Ind., (1865), 300,000, John 
T. Rice, Grand Master. 

LABOR, American Federation of, A. F. of 
L. Bldg., Washington 1, (1881), 7,500,000, 
William Greene, Pres. 

LEGAL AID Society, Natl. Assn. of, 11 
Park Pl., N. Y. 7, (1876), 4,890, Martin 
V. Callagy, Attorney-in-chief. 

LEGION, American, 777 North Meridian 
St., Indianapolis 6, Ind., (1919), 3,500,000, 
James F. O’Neil, Natl. Commander. 

LIBRARIES Assn., Special, 31 E. 10 St., 
N. Y. 3, (1909), 5,000, Mrs. Kathleen B. 
Stebbins, Exec. Sec. 

LIBRARY Assn., American, 50 East Huron 
St., Chicago 11, (1876), 16,000, Carl H. 
Milam, Exec. Sec. 

LIONS CLUBS, International Assn. of, 332 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, (1917), 
6,400 clubs, Melvin Jones, Sec. 

LOYAL LEGION of the U. S., Military Or- 
der of the, 1805 Pine St., Philadelphia 3, 
(1865), 2,000, James Vernor, C-in-C. 

LUTHER LEAGUE of America, 1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia 7, (1895), 30,000, Joseph 
W. Frease, Exec. Sec. 


FA 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, American So- 
ciety of, 29 W. 39 St., N. Y. 18, (1880) , 
23,395, Clarence E. Davies, Sec. 

MEDICAL Assn., American, 535 North Dear- 
born St., Chicago 10, (1847), 136,000, Dr. 
George F. Lull, Gen. Mgr. 

MEDICAL WOMEN’S Assn., American, 50 
W. 50 St., N. Y. 20, (1915), 1,500-2,000, 
Dr. Mabel Gardner, Pres. 

MEDICINE, N. Y. Academy of, 2 E. 103 St., 
N. Y. 29, (1847), 1,800 fellows, Dr. How- 
ard R. Craig, Dir. 

MERCHANT MARINE Inst., American, 11 
Broadway, N. Y. 4, (1938), 70 American 
SS Co’s., Frank J. Taylor, Pres. 

METHODIST YOUTH Fellowship (succes- 
sor to the Epworth League), 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville 2, Tenn., (1939) , 2,000,000, 
Rev. Hoover Rupert, Dir. 

METEOROLOGICAL Society, American, 5 
Jay St., Boston 8, (1919), 2,800, Henry 
G. Houghton, Pres. 

MINING AND METALLURGICAL ENGI- 
NEERS, American Inst. of, 29 W. 39 St., 
N. Y. 18, (1871), 15,000, A. Parsons, Sec. 

MOTION PICTURE Arts and Sciences, 
Academy of, 9038 Melrose Ave., Los An- 
geles 46, (1927), 1,800, Mrs. Margaret 
Herrick, Exec. Sec. 

MUSEUMS, American Assn. of, Smithsonian 
Inst., Washington 25, (1906), 400 mu- 
seums, Laurence V. Coleman, Dir, 

MUSIC CLUBS, Natl. Federation of, 306 
South Wabash Ave., Chicago, (1898), 
4,500 clubs, Royden J. Deith, Pres. 

NATURALISTS, American Society of, Dept. 
of Anthropology, Chicago Univ. 

NAVY LEAGUE of U.S., Mills Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, (1902), 20,000, Frank A. Hecht, 
Pres. 

NEW AMERICANS, United Service for (for- 
merly United Refugee Service), 15 Park 
Row, N. Y. 7, (1946), 500, Joseph E. Beck, 
Exec. Dir. 

NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS Assn., Ameri- 
can, 370 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, (1887), 
750-800 daily newspapers, Cranston Wil- 
liams, Gen. Mer. 

NURSES Assn., American, 1790 Broadway, 
N. Y. 19, (1896), 155,000, Ella Best, Exec. 
Sec. 

ODD FELLOWS, Independent Order of, 16 
West Chase St., Baltimore 1, (1819), 1,- 
415,566, E. G. lLudvigsen, Sovereign 
Grand Sec. 


OWLS, Order of, 31 Wethesfield Ave 


Pres. 


ford 6, Conn., (1904 


), 245,000, 
Kleiman, Supreme Sec. rte 


PALESTINE APPEAL, United, 41 E. 42 St. 


N. Y. 17, (1925), Isreal Goldstein, Chmn, 


PAN AMERICAN Union, 17 St. and Consti- _ 
tution Ave. NW, Washington 6, (1890), 


21 republics, Dr. Alberto Lleras, Gen. D 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS, Natl. Congr ss 
of, 600 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, 
(1897), 4,486,855, Ruth A, Bottomly, Dir. 

PARENTS Assn. of N. Y. C., United, 105 £ 
22 St., N. Y. 10, (1921), 127,000 indi 
viduals, 260 associations, Harry Winton, 
Exec. Sec. tte 

PARKS Assn., Natl., 1214 16 St. NW, Wash 
ington 6, (1919), 2,100, Devereux 
Butcher, Exec. Sec. : thi 

PETROLEUM Inst., American, 50 W. 50 St., 


N. ¥. 20, (1919), 4,000, William R. Boyd, — 


Jr., Pres. 


Lag! 
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PHARMACEUTICAL Assn., American, 2215 _ 


Constitution Ave. NW, Washington 7, — 
(1852), 16,000, Robert P. Fischelis, Gen. 


Mgr. 


PHILATELIC Society, American, P. O. Box 
800, State College, Pa., (1886), 10,000, H. ae 


Clay Musser, Exec. Sec. 


PHYSICAL Society, American, Columbia _ 
Univ., N. ¥. 27, (1899), 7,000, J. R. Op- 


penheimer, Pres. 


PHYSICIANS, American College of, 4200 — 
Pine St., Philadelphia 4, (1915), 6,200, — 


Edward R. Loveland, Exec. Sec. 


PILGRIMS of the U. S., 17 E. 42 Bice 
17, (1903), 800, Gano Dunn, Chmn. 

PLANNED PARENTHOOD Federation of 
America, 501 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, 
(1920), D. Kenneth Rose, Natl. Dir. 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, Amer- 
ican Academy of, 3457 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 4, (1889), 12,500, Dr. Ernest M. 
Patterson, Pres. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE, Academy of, 413 
Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Univ., N. Y. 
27, (1880), 10,390, Ethel Warner, Dir. 

PREVENTION OF WAR, Natl. Council for, 
1013 18 St. NW, Washington 6, (1921), 
125 corporations, Frederick J. Libby, 
Exec. Sec. 

PSYCHIATRIC Assn., American, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20, (1844), 4,500, Dr. 
Winfred Overholser, Pres. 

PUBLIC HEALTH Assn., American, 1'790 
Broadway, N. Y. 19, (1872), 11,380, Dr. 
Reginald M. Atwater, Exec. Sec. 

PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING, Natl. Organi- 
zation for, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19, 
(1912), 9,361 nurses, 360 agencies, Ruth 
Houlton, Gen. Dir, 


i) 


fal (inten 
S, A American, ( 


illiam T. Faricy, Pres. 

CROSS, American Natl. 17 and E 
W, Washington 13, (1881), 21,868,- 

asil O’Connor, Pres. 


MEN, Improved Order of, 1521 West 


irard Ave., Philadelphia 30, (1834), 
000, H. F. Stetser, Sec. 

Society, American, Box 687, Harris- 

burg, Pa., (1899), 10,000, Dr. R. C. Allen, 


ec. Sec. 

TARY International, 35 East Wacker 

ve, Chicago 1, (1905), 6,288 clubs, 

305,000 individuals, S. K. Guernsey, Pres. 

YAL ARCANUM, Supreme Council of 

the, 407 Shawmut Ave., Boston 18, 

(1877), 50,000, William Ennis, Supreme 

a Regent. 

SAFETY COUNCIL, Natl., 20 North Wacker 

"Drive, Chicago 6, (1913), 7,420, Ned. H. 

Dearborn, Pres. 

SALVATION ARMY, 120 W. 14 St., Nieeees 

~ (1880), 208,329, Ernest I. Pugmire, Natl. 

Commander. 

- SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES Assn., Amer- 

can, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y¥. 20, 

(1914), Kenneth J. Beebe, Pres. 

‘SCIENCE, American Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of, 1515 Massachusetts Ave. NW, 
Washington 5, (1848), 33,000, Dr. F. R. 
Moulton, Sec. 

SCIENCES, Natl. Academy of, 2101 Con- 
stitution Ave., Washington 25, (1863), 

Boe t00, Alfred N. Richards, Pres. 

. SEAMENS Service, United, 39 Broadway, 

Eo ON. ¥..6, (1942), Otho J. Hicks, Exec, Dir. 


‘ 
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SEEING EYE, Inc., The, Box 375, Morris- 
town, N. J., (1929), 22,984, Henry A. Col- 
gate, Pres. 

SHRINERS (Islam Temple, A.A.O.N.MSS.), 
650 Geary St., San Francisco 2, (1883), 
8,378, Roy N. Buell, Potentate. 

SOCIAL HYGIENE Assn., American, 1790 
Broadway, N. Y. 19, (1914), 20,000, Dr. 
Walter Clarke, Exec. Dir. 

SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, The General 
Society, 4 Linwood Place, White Plains, 
N. Y., (1876), 10,000, W. Hall Harris, Jr., 
Pres. 

SPANISH WAR VETERANS, United, 40 G 
St. NE, Washington 18, (1904), 78,000, 
H. M. Havner, Commander-in-chief. 

STANDARDS Assn., American, 70 E. 45 St., 
N. Y. 17, (1918), 110 associations, 2,100 
company members, F. R. Lack, Pres. 

STATE GOVERNMENTS, Council of, 1313 
E. 60 St., Chicago 37, (1933), 15 legisla- 
tors for each state, governors, etc., Frank 
Bane, Exec. Dir. 


ldg., Washington 6, (1934), 199 — / 


- Women’s, 28 E. 20 St., N. ¥. 3, (1 500, 
Mrs, Frederick W. Longfellow, Pres. 
‘ f 4 a tiny « “J 
TRAVELERS AID Society of N. ¥., 144 E. 


44 St., N. Y.17, (1905), David W. Haynes, 
Gen. Dir. 


TUBERCULOSIS Assn., Natl., 1790 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 19, (1904), 3,539, Dr. James E. 
Perkins, Man. Dir. r 


UNIVERSITY PRESSES, Assn. of American, 
Harvard Univ. Press, Cambridge 38, Mass., 
(1924), 37, Datus C. Smith Jr., Pres. 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS, American 
Assn. of, 1155 16 St. NW, Washington 6, 
(1915), 21,238, Ralph E. Himstead, Sec. 


ITY WOMEN, American Assn. of, 
1634 I St. NW, Washington 6, (1881), 
94,030, Dr. Kathryn McHale, Gen. Dir. 


VETERANS COMMITTEE, American, 1860 
Broadway, N. Y. 23, (1943), 103,000, Chat 
Paterson, Natl.. Commander. 

WOODMEN CIRCLE, Supreme Forest, 3303 
Farnam St., Omaha 2, Nebr., (1891), 146,- 
830, Mrs. Dora A. Talley, Pres. 

WOODROW WILSON Foundation, 45 E. 65 
St., N. Y. 21, (1922), Frank Altshul, Pres. 

WOMEN OF U. S., Natl. Council for, 501 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, (1888), 5,000,000, 
Mrs. Ambrose N. Diehl, Pres. 

WOMEN VOTERS, League of, 726 Jackson 
Place NW, Washington 6, (1920), 72,000, 
Mrs. Anna L. Strauss, Pres. 

WOMEN’S Assn., American, 111 E. 48 St., 
N. Y. 17, (1922), Mrs. Natalie W. Linder- 
holm, Pres. 

WOMEN’S CLUBS, General Federation of, 
1734 N St. NW, Washington 6, (1890), 
3,000,000, Mrs. J. L. Blair Buck, Pres. 

WOMEN’S VOLUNTARY SERVICES, Amer- 
ican, 99 Park Ave., N. Y. 16, (1940), 90 
units, Mrs. Ogden L. Mills, Natl. Pres. 

WORKMEN’S CIRCLE, 175 East Broadway, 
N. Y. 2, (1900), 70,000, Ephim H. Jes- 
hurin, Pres. 

YOUNG MENS CHRISTIAN Assn., 347 
Madison Ave., N. ¥. 17, (1844), 2,500,000 
(U. S.), Eugene E. Barnett, Gen. Sec. 

YOUNG WOMENS CHRISTIAN Assn., 600 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. 22, (1858), 3,000,- 
000, Mrs. Arthur F. Anderson, Pres. 

YOUTH HOSTELS, American, Northfield, 
Mass., (1934), 20,000, Monroe Smith, 
Exec. Dir. 

ZIONIST ORGANIZATION of America, 41 
E. 42 St., N. Y. 17, (1897), 200,000, Dr. 

Sidney Marks, Exec. Dir. 

ZOOLOGISTS, American Society of, 5700 
Ingleside Ave., Chicago 37, (1902), 1,100, 
Dr. L. V. Domm, Sec. 
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NOBEL PRIZES 


The Nobel prizes are awarded under the will of Alfred Bernhard Nobel, Swedish chemist 
and engineer, who died in 1896. The interest of the fund is divided annually among the 
persons who have made the most outstanding contributions in the field of physics, chem- 


istry, and physiology or medicine, who have produced the most distinguished literary 
work of an idealist tendency, and who have contributed most toward world peace. 

The prizes for physics and chemistry are awarded by the Swedish Academy of Science 
in Stockholm, the one for physiology or medicine by the Caroline Medical Institute in 
Stockholm, that for literature by the academy in Stockholm, and that for peace by a 
committee of five elected by the Norwegian Storting. The distribution of prizes was 
begun on December 10, 1901, the anniversary of Nobel’s death. The amount of each prize 
varies with the income from the fund and since 1936 has stood at approximately £8,000. 
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Year Literature 


René F. A. 
(France) 
Theodor Mommsen (Germany) 


Sully Prudhomme 


Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson (Norway) 

Frédéric Mistral (France) and José 
Echegaray (Spain) 

Henryk Sienkiewicz (Poland) 

Giosué Carducci (Italy) 

Rudyard Kipling (England) 


Rudolf Eucken (Germany) 


Selma Lagerléf (Sweden) 


Paul von Heyse (Germany) 
Maurice Maeterlinck (Belgium) 


Gerhart Hauptmann (Germany) 

Rabindranath Tagore (India) 

Romain Rolland (France) 

Verner von Heidenstam (Sweden) 

Karl Gjellerup (Denmark) and Hen- 
rik Pontoppidan (Denmark) 

Carl Spitteler (Switzerland) 

Knut Hamsun (Norway) 

Anatole France (France) 


Jacinto Benavente (Spain) 
William B. Yeats (Ireland) 
Wladyslaw Reymont (Poland) 
George Bernard Shaw (England) 


Grazia Deledda (Italy) 
Henri Bergson (France) 


Sigrid Undset (Norway) 
Thomas Mann (Germany) 
Sinclair Lewis (U. S.) 
Erik A. Karlfeldt (Sweden) 


John Galsworthy (England) 
Ivan G. Bunin (Russia) 

Luigi Pirandello (Italy) 

No award 

Eugene O'Neill (U. S.) 

Roger Martin du Gard (France) 
Pearl S. Buck (U. 8S.) 


Frans Emil Sillanpaa (Finland) 


Peace 


Henri Dunant (Switzerland) and Frederick 
Passy (France) 

Elie Ducommun and Albert Gobat (Switz- 
erland) 

Sir William R. Cremer (England) 

Institut de Droit International (Belgium) 


Bertha von Suttner (Austria) 

Theodore Roosevelt (U. 8S.) 

Ernesto T. Moneta (Italy) 
Renault (France) 

Klas P. Arnoldson (Sweden) and Frederik 
Bajer (Denmark) 

Auguste M. F. Beernaert (Belgium) and 
Baron Paul H. B. B. d’Estournelles de 
Constant de Rebecque (France) 

The Bureau International Permanent de la 
Paix (Switzerland) 

Tobias M. C. Asser (Holland) and Alfred 
H. Fried (Austria) 

Elihu Root (U. S.) 

Henri La Fontaine (Belgium) 

No award 

No award 

International Red Cross 


and Louis 


Woodrow Wilson (U. 8.) 

Léon Bourgeois (France) 

Karl H. Branting (Sweden) and Christian 
L. Lange (Norway) 

Fridtjof Nansen (Norway) 

No award 

No award 

Sir Austen Chamberlain 
Charles G. Dawes (U. S.) 

Aristide Briand (France) 
Stresemann (Germany) 

Ferdinand Buisson (France) and Ludwig 
Quidde (Germany) 

No award 

Frank B. Kellogg (U. S.) 

Lars O. J. Sdderblom (Sweden) 

Jane Addams (U. S.) and Nicholas M, 
Butler (U. 8.) 

No award 

Sir Norman Angell (England) 

Arthur Henderson (England) 

Carl von Ossietsky (Germany) 

Carlos de S. Lamas (Argentina) 

Lord Cecil of Chelwood (England) 

Office International Nansen pour les Réfu- 
giés (Switzerland) 

No award 


(England) and 


and Gustay 
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hann 
briela Mistral (Chile) 


Physics 


Wilhelm C, Roentgen, for 
discovery of Roentgen 


rays. 


| Hendrik A. Lorentz and 
Pieter Zeeman, for work 
on influence of mag- 
netism upon radiation. 
| Henri A. Becquerel, for 
work on discovery of 
spontaneous radioac- 
tivity. 

Pierre and Marie Curie, for 
| investigation of phe- 
; nomena of radiation. 

John Strutt, Lord Ray- 
leigh, for discovery of 
argon in investigating 
gas density. 


Philipp Lenard, for work 
with cathode rays. 


Joseph J. Thomson, for 
investigations on pas- 
sage of electricity 
through gases. 

Albert A. Michelson, for 
spectroscopic and met- 
rologic investigations. 


Gabriel Lippmann, for 
method of reproducing 
colors by photography. 


Guglielmo Marconi and 
Ferdinand Braun, for 
development of wire- 
less. 


Johannes D. van der 
Waals, for work with 
the equation of state 
for gases and liquids. 

Wilhelm Wien, for his 
laws governing the ra- 
diation of heat. 

Gustaf Dalén, for discov- 
ery of automatic regu- 
lators used in lighting 
lighthouses and light 
buoys. 


International Red « 

; Cordell Hull (U. 8S.) 
; Emily Greene Balch (U. 8.) and Jobe! 24 
Mott (U. 8S.) 


Chemistry Medicine 


Emil A. von Behring, for 
work on serum therapy 
against diphtheria. 


Jacobus H. van ’t Hoff, 
for discovery of laws of 
chemical dynamics and 
osmotic pressure in s0- 
lutions. 

Emil Fischer, for experi- 
ments in sugar and 
purin groups of sub- 
stances. 

Svante A. Arrhenius, for 
his electrolytic theory 
of dissociation. 


Sir Ronald Ross, for work 
on malaria. 


Niels R. Finsen, for his 
treatment of lupus yvul- 
garis, with concen- 
trated light rays. 


Ivan P. Pavlov, for work 
on the physiology of 
digestion. 


Sir William Ramsay, for 
discovery and determi- 
nation of the place of 
inert gaseous elements 
in the air. 

Adolph von Baeyer, for 
work on organic dyes 
and hydroaromatic 
combinations. 

Henri Moissan, for isola- 
tion of fluorine, and 
introduction of electric 
furnace. 

Eduard Buchner, for dis- 
covery of cell-less fer- 
mentation and investi- 
gations in biological 
chemistry. 

Ernest Rutherford, for in- 
vestigations into disin- 
tegration of elements 
and chemistry of radio- 
active substances. 

Wilhelm Ostwald, for 
work on catalysis and 
investigations into 
principles governing 
chemical equilibrium 
and reaction rates. 

Otto Wallach, for work in 
the field of alicyclic 
compounds. 


Robert Koch, for work on 
tuberculosis. 


Camillo Golgi and San- 
tiago Ramon y Cajal, 
for work on structure 
of the nervous system. 

Charles L. A. Laveran, for 
work with protozoa in 
the generation of dis- 
ease. n 


Paul Ehrlich and Elie 
Metchnikoff, for work 
on immunity. 


Theodor Kocher, for work 
on the thyroid gland. 


Albrecht Kossel, for 
achievements in the 
chemistry of the cell. 


Marie S. Curie, for dis- 
covery of elements ra- 
dium and polonium. 

Victor Grignard, for re- 
agent discovered by and 
named after him; and 

Paul Sabatier, for the 
methods of hydrogenat- 
ing organic compounds. 


Allvar Gullstrand, for 
work on the dioptrics 
of the eye. 

Alexis Carrel, for work on 
vascular ligature and 
grafting of blood ves- 
sels and organs. ; 


tt a 


1917 
1918 


1919 


1920 
1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


PO f defraction of 


Roentgen rays passing 

through crystals. 

W. H. Bragg and W. L. 
Bragg, for analysis of 
crystal structure by 
means of X rays. 

Charles G. Barkla, dis- 
covery of Roentgen ra- 
diation of the elements. 

Max Planck, for discover- 
ies in connection with 
quantum theory. 

Johannes Stark, discovery 
of Doppler effect in 
Canal rays and decom- 
position of spectrum 
lines by electric fields. 

Charles E. Guillaume, for 
discoveries of anomalies 
in nickel steel alloys. 

Albert Einstein, for dis- 
covery of the law of 
the photoelectric effect. 

Niels Bohr, for investiga- 

tions of structure of 

atoms and radiations 
emanating from them. 


Robert A. Millikan, work 
on elementary charge of 
electricity and photo- 
electric phenomena. 

Karl M. G. Siegbahn, for 
investigations in X-ray 
spectroscopy. 


James Franck and Gus- 
tav Hertz, for discovery 
of laws governing im- 
pact of electrons upon 
atoms. 


Jean Perrin, for works 
on discontinuous struc- 
ture of matter and dis- 
covery of the equilib- 
rium of sedimentation. 

Arthur H. Compton, dis- 
covery of Compton phe- 
nomenon; and Charles 
Ls eeteaptiwalson, +: for, 
method of perceiving 
paths taken by electric- 
ally charged particles, 


Richard Willstadtter, for 


research into coloring 
matter of plants, espe- 
cially chlorophyll. 

No award. 


Fritz Haber, for synthetic 
production of ammo- 
nia. 

No award. 


Walther Nernst, for work 
in thermochemistry. 


Frederick Soddy, for in- 
vestigations into origin 
and nature of isotopes. 

Francis W. Aston, for dis- 
covery of isotopes in 
nonradioactive ele- 
ments and for discov- 
ery of the whole num- 
ber rule. 


Fritz Pregl, for method of 
microanalysis of or- 
ganic substances dis- 
covered by him. 


No award. 


In 1926 the 1925 prize 
was awarded to Richard 
Zsigmondy, for work on 
the heterogeneous na- 
ture of colloid solu- 
tions. 

The Svedberg, for work 
on disperse systems. 


> 


In 1928 the 1927 prize 
was awarded to Hein- 
rich Wieland, for inves- 
tigations of hile acids 
and kindred sub- 
stances. 


No award. 


No award. 


discovery relating to 

heat-production in 
muscles; and Otto 
Meyerhof, for correla- 
tion between consump- 
tion of oxygen and pro- 
duction of lactic acid 
in muscles. 

Frederick G. Banting and 

John J. R. MacLeod, for 

discovery of insulin, 


aS 
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Willem Einthoven, for 
discovering the mech- 
anism of the electro- — 3 


a 


cardiogram. } 
No award. ee 


fy 
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Johannes Fibiger, for dis- 
covery of the Spiroptera aie 
carcinoma. : 


Julius Wagner-Jauregg, 
for use of malaria in- 
oculation in treatment 
of dementia paralytica. 


Boslle Uae eee gh one 


1928 


1929 


1930 


1931 


1932 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


Nobel Prizes—(cont.) 
Seem an nn ncn pL 


Physics 


In 1929 the 1928 prize was 
awarded to Owen W. 
Richardson, for work 
on the phenomenon of 
thermionics and dis- 
covery of the Richard- 
son Law. 

Prince Louis Victor de 
Broglie, for discovery 
of the wave character 
of electrons. 


Sir Chandrasekhara V. 
Raman, for work on 
diffusion of light and 
discovery of the Raman 
effect. 

No award. 


In 1933 the prize for 1932 
Was awarded to Werner 
Heisenberg, for creation 
of the quantum me- 
chanics. 

Erwin Schroedinger and 
P. A. M. Dirac, for dis- 
covery of new fertile 
forms of the atomic 
theory. 

No award, 


James Chadwick, for dis- 
covery of the neutron. 


Victor F. Hess, for dis- 
covery of cosmic radia- 
tion; and Carl D. An- 
derson, for discovery of 
the positron. 

Clinton J. Davisson and 
George P. Thomson, for 
discovery of diffraction 
of electrons by crystals. 

Enrico Fermi, for iden- 
tification of new radio- 
activity elements and 
discovery of nuclear re- 
actions effected by slow 
neutrons. 

Ernest Orlando Lawrence, 
for the development of 
the cyclotron, 


Chemistry 


Adolf Windaus, for inves- 
tigations on constitu- 
tion of the sterols and 
their connection with 
vitamins, 


Arthur Harden and Hans 
K. A. S. von Suler- 
Chelpin, for research of 
fermentation of sugars. 


Hans Fischer, for work 
on coloring matter of 
blood and leaves and 
for his synthesis of 
hemin. 

Carl Bosch and Friedrich 
Bergius, for invention 
and development of 
chemical high-pressure 
methods. 

Irving Langmuir, for work 
in realm of surface 
chemistry. 


No award, 


Harold C. Urey, for dis- 
covery of heavy hydro- 
gen. 


Frédéric and Iréne Curie 
Joliot, for synthesis of 
new radioactive ele- 
ments. 

Peter J. W. Debye, for in- 
vestigations on dipole 
moments and diffrac- 
tion of X rays and elec- 
trons in gases. 

Walter N. Haworth, for 
research on carbohy- 
drates and Vitamin C, 


Richard Kuhn, for caroti- 
noid study and vitamin 
research, 


Adolf Friedrich Johann 
Butenandt, for work on 
sexual hormones (de- 
clined the prize) and 
Leopold Ruzicka, work 
with polymetylenes. 
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Medicine 


Charles Nicolle, for work 
on typhus exanthemat- 
icus. 


Christiaan Eijkman, for 
discovery of the anti- 
neuritic vitamins; and 
Sir Frederick G. Hop- 
kins, for discovery of 
growth-promoting vita- 
mins. : 

Karl Landsteiner, for dis- 
covery of human blood 
groups. 


Otto H. Warburg, for dis- 
covery of the character 
and mode of action of 
the respiratory ferment. 


Sir Charles S. Sherrington 
and Edgar D. Adrian, 
for discoveries of the 
function of the neu- 
ron. 

Thomas H. Morgan, for 
discoveries on heredi- 
tary function of the 
chromosomes. 


George H. Whipple, 
George R. Minot, and 
William P. Murphy, for 
discovery of liver ther- 
apy against anaemias. 

Hans Spemann, for dis- 
covery of the organizer- 
effect in embryonic de- 
velopment. 

Sir Henry H. Dale and 
Otto Loewi, for discov- 
eries on chemical trans- 
mission of nerve im- 
pulses. 

Albert Szent-Gy6érgyi von 
Nagyrapolt, for discov- 
eries on biological com- 
bustion. 

Corneill Heymans, for 
importance of sinus 
and aorta mechanisms 
in the regulation of 
respiration. 


Gerhard Domagk, anti- 
bacterial effect of pron- 
tocilate. 


| isotopes “as Heath fe 


i + | dicators. | of Vitar 
; maior ge act Rabi, for otto ‘Hahn, for work on| Joseph Erlange an 
work on magnetic atomic fission. bert Sp 
movements of atomic work on functio. 
_ particles. the nerve threa 


1945 Wolfgang Pauli, for work | Artturi Ilmari Virtanen,| Sir Alexander Fl 


on atomic fissions. for research in the field Ernst Boris Cha’ 
of conservation of fod- Sir Howard Florey, 
der. discovery of pe 
1946 Percy Williams Bridgman, | James B. Sumner, erys-| Hermann J. ‘Muller, 


- 


studies and inventions tallizing of enzymes. reditary yabeee “Ola 
in high-pressure phys- | John H. Northrop and Tay on genes, aes ys 
ics. Wendell M. Stanley, Grgee Sh 

preparing enzymes and iterad 
virus proteins in pure 
form. 


. (For 1947 Nobel Prize Winners see Index) 


The Hall of Fame 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans, established in 1900 on the campus of New Y 
University, is an open-air colonnade containing busts of 75 of the 77 persons so far 
honored for national achievements. New names are voted on every five years by a com- 
mittee of 100 men and women from all the states. To be elected to the Hall of Fame, an 
individual must have been dead more than 25 years, must have been a citizen of th 
United States, through birth or naturalization, and must receive three-fifths of th 
vote of the committee. Nominations for the Hall of Fame may be made by any citize 
of the United States. The next election is in 1950. 


Names Elected Names 
John Adams (statesman) 1900 Mark Hopkins (educator) 
John Quincy Adams (statesman) 1905 Elias Howe (inventor) 
Louis Agassiz (naturalist) 1915 Washington Irving (author) 
John James Audubon (naturalist) 1900 Andrew Jackson (statesman) 
George Bancroft (historian) 1910 Thomas Jefferson (statesman) 
Henry Ward Beecher (clergyman) 1900 John Paul Jones (naval officer) 
Daniel Boone (explorer) 1915 James Kent (jurist) 
Edwin Booth (actor) 1925 Sidney Lanier (poet) 
Phillips Brooks (clergyman) 1910 Robert E. Lee (military officer) 
William Cullen Bryant (poet) 1910 Abraham Lincoln (statesman) 
William Ellery Channing (clergyman) 1900 Henry W. Longfellow (poet) 
Rufus Choate (lawyer) 1915 James Russell Lowell (poet) 
Henry Clay (statesman) 1900 Mary Lyon (educator) 
Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) James Madison (statesman) 

(author) 1920 Horace Mann (educator) 
Grover Cleveland (statesman) 1935 John Marshall (jurist) 
James Fenimore Cooper (author} 1910 Matthew F. Maury (oceanographer) 
Peter Cooper (manufacturer) 1900 Maria Mitchell (astronomer) 
Charlotte S. Cushman (actress) 1915 James Monroe (statesman) 
James Buchanan Eads (engineer) 1920 Samuel F. B. Morse (inventor) 
Jonathan Edwards (clergyman) 1900 William T. G. Morton (dentist) 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (author) 1900 John Lothrop Motley (historian) 
David G. Farragut (naval officer) 1900 Simon Newcomb (astronomer) 
Stephen C. Foster (song composer) 1940 Thomas Paine* (philosopher) 
Benjamin Franklin (statesman) 1900 Alice Freeman Palmer (educator) 
Robert Fulton (inventor) 1900 Francis Parkman (historian) 
Ulysses S. Grant (statesman) 1900 George Peabody (merchant) 
Asa Gray (botanist) 1900 William Penn (colonizer) 
Alexander Hamilton (statesman) 1915 Edgar Allan Poe (author) 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (author) 1900 Walter Reed* (surgeon) 
Joseph Henry (physicist) 1915 Augustus Saint-Gaudens (sculptor) 
Patrick Henry (statesman) 1920 William T. Sherman (army Officer) 


Oliver Wendell Holmes (author) 1910 Joseph Story (jurist) 


Cie Ny tenia i lin 


tuart ( . 
ashington (educator) 


hington (statesman) 08 
ster (statesman) 1900 
VIcN: had oe (painter) 1930 


"he World (New York, N. Y.) 

3 Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal 

4 The World (New York, N. Y.) 

6 The Enquirer Sun (Columbus, Ga.) 

7 Canton (O.) Daily News 

8 Indianapolis (Ind.) Times 

9 The Evening World (New York, N. Y.) 

Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution 
Indianapolis (Ind.) News 

33 New York World-Telegram 
Medford (Ore.) Mail Tribune 

The Sacramento (Calif.) Bee 

} The Cedar Rapids (lowa) Gazette 
St. Lowis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 

The Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune 

Special Bronze Plaque to: 

Edmonton (Alberta) Journal 

The Miami (Fla.) Daily News 

Waterbury (Conn.) Republican and 

American 

St. Lowis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 

Los Angeles (Calif.) Times 

The World-Herald (Omaha, Neb.) 

The New York Times 

The Detroit (Mich.) Free Press 

The Scranton (Pa.) Times 

The Sun (Baltimore, Md.) 


Editorial 
New York Tribune 
The Courier-Journal (Louisville, Ky.) 
Evening World-Herald (Omaha, Neb.) 
The New York Herald 
The Emporia (Kans.) Gazette 
The Boston Herald 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier 
The New York Times 
The Boston Herald 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser 
Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot 
Fremont (Neb.) Tribune 
The Kansas City (Mo.) Star 
Atlantic (Ia.) News Telegraph 
The Washington Post (FELIX MORLEY) 
Scripps-Howard newspapers 
(GEORGE B. PARKER) 
The Sun (Baltimore, Md.) 
(JoHN W. OWENS) 


John Greenleaf Whitti 

Emma Willard (educator) 5 
Frances Elizabeth Willard (reformer). 1910 4 
Roger Williams (clergyman) 
_*Not yet represented by a bust. 


Pulitzer Prize Awards, 1917 to 1947 
Source: Columbia University, New York. 
Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism 


fer 


1920 


1938 The Register and Tribune (Des 
Moines, Ia.) (W. W. WaymMack) 

The Oregonian (Portland, Ore.) 
(RONALD G. CALLVERT) 

St. Louis. (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 

(Bart HowarpD) 

Daily News (New York, N. Y.) 
(REUBEN MAuvURY) 

New York Herald Tribune 

(GEOFFREY PARSONS) 

The Register and Tribune (Des 
Moines, Iowa) (Forrest W. SEYMOUR) 
The Kansas City (Mo.) Star 

The Providence (R. 1.) Journal-Bul- 
letin (GEORGE W. PoTTER) 

The Delta Democrat-Times (Green- 
ville, Miss.) (HoDDING CARTER) 

The Wall Street Journal (New York 
City) (WILLIAM H. GRIMES) 


1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 


1944 
1945 


1946 
1947 


Correspondence 

PauL ScorrT MowReER 
LELAND STOWE 
H. R. KNICKERBOCKER 
WALTER DURANTY 
CHARLES G. Ross 
EpGarR ANSEL MOWRER 
FREDERICK T. BIRCHALL 
ARTHUR KrRock 
WILFRED C, BARBER 
ANNE O’HaRE McCormick 
ARTHUR Krock 
Louis P, LOCHNER 
Otto D,. ToLiscHus 
1941 Group award* 
1942 CarLos P. RomuLo 
1943 Hanson W. BaLDWwIN 
1944 ErNEesT TAYLOR PYLE 
1945 HaRoLp V. (Hat) Borie 
1946 ARNALDO CORTES! 
1947 Brooks ATKINSON 

*In place of an individual Pulitzer Prize for 
foreign correspondence, the Trustees approved the 
recommendation of the Advisory Board that a bronze 
plaque or scroll be designed and executed to recog- 
nize and symbolize the public services and the in- 
dividual achievements of American news reporters in 


the war zones of Europe, Asia, and Africa from the 
beginning of the present war. 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


Cartoon 
1922 RoLuIn KirBy 
1924 Jay Norwoop DaRLING 
1925 RoLLIn KiIrBy 


| - itil > 
'ulitzer Prizes 
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926 D. R. Frrzpatrick 

927 NELSON HARDING 

928 NELSON HaRDING 

929 RoLLIn KIRBY 

930 CHARLES R. MacavLry 
931 EpMUND DUFFY 

932 JoHN T. McCurcHEON 
933 HaROLD MorTON TaLBURT 
934 EDMUND DUFFY 

935 Ross A. LEWIS 

936 No award 

937 CLARENCE DANIEL BATCHELOR 
938 VAUGHN SHOEMAKER 

9389 CHARLES G. WERNER 

940 EDMUND DUFFY 

941 JAcoB BuURCK 

942 HERBERT LAWRENCE BLOCK 
943 Jay Norwoop DARLING 
944 CLIFFORD K. BERRYMAN 
945 Bri~ti MAULDIN 

946 Bruce RUSSELL 

947 VAUGHN SHOEMAKER 


News Photography 


942 Minton Brooks 

343 FRANK NOEL 

944 FRANK FILAN 
EarLe L. BUNKER 

345 JOE ROSENTHAL 

947 ARNOLD Harpy 


Telegraphic Reporting (National) 


442 Louis STARK 

1444 DEWEY L. FLEMING 
445 JAMES B. RESTON 
46 Epwarp A. HARRIS 
447 EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 


Telegraphic Reporting (International) 


42 LAURENCE EDMUND ALLEN 
43 IRA WOLFERT 

44 DANIEL DE LUCE 

45 Mark S. WATSON 

46 HomMeER BIGART 

47 Eppy GILMORE 


Reporting 


17 HERBERT BAYARD SWOPE 
18 Haroup A. LITTLEDALE 
20 JoHN J. LEARY, JR. 

21 LoviIs SEIBOLD 

22 KIRKE L. SIMPSON 

23 ALVA JOHNSTON 

24 MAGNER WHITE 


1925 JaMEs W. MuLror 
ALvIN H. GoLpDsTEIN 

1926 WiLLIam BuRKE MILLER 

1927 JoHN T. RocErs 

1929 PauL Y. ANDERSON 

1930 RussELL OWEN 
Special award: W. O. Dappine 

1931 A. B. MacDonatLp 

1932 W. C. RicHarps, D. D. Martin, J. S. 
POOLER, F. D. Wess, J. N. W. SLOAN 

19383 Francis A. JAMIESON 

1934 Royce Brier 

1935 Wi~Lt1am H. Taytor 

1936 LAUREN D. LyMAN 

1937 JoHN J. O’NEILL, Wituiam L. Law- 
RENCE, HOWARD W. BLAKESLEE, GOBIND 
BEHARI LAL, Davip DIETZ 

1938 RAYMOND SPRIGLE 

1939 THomas LUNSFORD STOKES 

1940 S. Burton HeatH 

1941 WESTBROOK PEGLER 

1942 STANTON DELAPLANE 

1943 GEORGE WELLER 

1944 PAuL SCHOENSTEIN and associates 

1945 Jack S. McDoOWELL 

1946 WiLtL1am L. LAURENCE 

1947 FREDERICK WOLTMAN 


Special Citation 


1941 The New York Times for the public 
educational value of its foreign news 
report, exemplified by its scope, by 
excellence of writing and presenta- 
tion, and supplementary background 
information, illustration, and inter- 
pretation. 

1944 Byron Price, Director of the Office of 
Censorship, for the creation and ad- 
ministration of the newspaper and 
radio codes. 

1945 The cartographers of the American 
press whose maps of the war fronts 
have helped notably to clarify and 
increase public information on the 
progress of the Armies and Navies. 

1947 (Pulitzer centennial year.) Columbia 
University and the Graduate School 
of Journalism, for their efforts to 
maintain and advance the high 
standards governing the Pulitzer Prize 
awards. The St. Louis. Post-Dispatch, 
for its unswerving adherence to the 
public and professional ideals of its 
founder and its constructive leader- 
ship in the field of American jour- 
nalism. 


History of the Services Rendered to the Public by the 
American Press during the Preceding Year 


1918 Minna LEWISON and HENRY BEETLE HoucH 


Pulitzer Prizes in Letters 


Novel 
18 His Family. By ERNEST POOLE 
19 The Magnificent Ambersons. By 


BootH TARKINGTON 
21 The Age of Innocence. 
WHARTON 


By EpItH 


1922 Alice Adams. By BooTtH TARKINGTON 

1923 One of Ours. By WILLA CATHER 

1924 The Able McLaughlins, By Marcaret 
WILSON 

1925 So Big. By EDNA FERBER 

1926 Arrowsmith. By SINcLAIR Lewis 
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1927 
1928 


1929 


1930 
1931 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1945 
1947 


1918 
1920 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


1931 
1932 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1938 
1939 


1940 


Pulitzer Prizes in 


Early Autumn, By Lovis BROMFIELD 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey. By 
THORNTON WILDER 

Scarlet Sister Mary. By JULIA PETER- 
KIN 

Laughing Boy. By OLIvER LA FARcGE 
Years of Grace. By MarcareT AYER 
BARNES 

The Good Earth. By Pearu S. Buck 
The Store. By T. S. STRIBLING 

Lamb in His Bosom. By CAROLINE 
MILLER 

Now in November. 
WINSLOW JOHNSON 
Honey in the Horn. By Haroup L. 
Davis 

Gone With the Wind. By MARGARET 
MITCHELL 

The Late George Apley. By JOHN 
PHILLIPS MARQUAND 

The Yearling. By Marsorizr KINNAN 
RAWLINGS 

The Grapes of Wrath. By JOHN STEIN- 
BECK 

In This Our Life. By ELLEN GLAscow 
Dragon’s Teeth. By UPTON SINCLAIR 
Journey in the Dark. By MarTIN 
FLAVIN 

A Bell for Adano. By JOHN HERSEY 
All the King’s Men. By ROBERT PENN 
WARREN 


By JOSEPHINE 


Drama 


Why Marry? By JEss—E LyncH WIL- 
LIAMS 


Beyond the Horizon. By EuGENE 
O’NEILL 
Miss Lulu Bett. By ZonA GALE 


Anna Christie. By EUGENE O’NEILL 
Icebound. By OWEN Davis 

Hell-Bent Fer Heaven. By HatcHErR 
HUGHES 

They Knew What They Wanted. By 
SIDNEY HowarpD 

Craig’s Wife. By GrorcE KELLY 

In Abraham’s Bosom. By PAUL GREEN 
Strange Interlude. By EUGENE O’NEILL 
Street Scene. By ELMER L, RICE 

The Green Pastures. By Marc Con- 
NELLY 

Alison’s House. By SuSAN GLASPELL 
Of Thee I Sing. By GrorcE S. Kaur- 
MAN, MORRIE RYSKIND & IrnA GERSHWIN 
Both Your Houses. By MaxwELL AN- 
DERSON 

Men in White. By SIpNEY KINGSLEY 
The Old Maid. By Zor AxKINS 

Idiot’s Delight. By Rospert E. SHER- 
WwooD 

You Can’t Take It With You. By Moss 
Hart and Grorce S. KAUFMAN 

Our Town. By THORNTON WILDER 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois. By Roserr 
SHERWOOD 

The Time of Your Life. By WiLLt1am 
SAROYAN 


Letters—(cont.) é 

1941 There Shall Be No Night. By RoBERT 
SHERWOOD 

1943 The Skin of Our Teeth. By THORNTON 
WILDER 

1945 Harvey. By Mary CHASE 

1946 State of the Union. By RussEL CROUSE 


1917 


and Howarp LINDSAY 


History 


With Americans of Past and Present 
Days. By His Excellency J. J. Jus- 
SERAND, Ambassador of France to the 
United States 

A History of the Civil War, 1861-1865. 
By JAMES ForD RHODES 

The War with Mezico. By JusTIN H. 
SMITH 

The Victory at Sea. By WiLLIAM Sow- 
DEN Sims in collaboration with Bur- 
TON J. HENDRICK 

The Founding of New England. By 
JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 

The Supreme Court in United States 
History. By CHARLES WARREN 

The American Revolution—A Consti- 
tutional Interpretation. By CHARLES 
HowarD McILWAIN 

A History of the American Frontier 
By FREDERIC L. PAXSON 

The History of the United States. By 
EDWARD CHANNING 

Pinckney’s Treaty. By SamurL FLac¢ 
BEMIS 

Main Currents in American Thought 
2 vols. By VERNON LOUIS PARRINGTON 
The Organization and Administratior 
of the Union Army, 1861-1865. By 
FRED ALBERT SHANNON 

The War of Independence. By Cuiaupi 
H. VAN TYNE 

The Coming of the War: 1914. By 
BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 

My Experiences in the World War 
By JoHN J. PERSHING 

The Significance of Sections in Amer 
ican History. By FREDERICK J. TURNE 
The People’s Choice. By HERBERT AGA! 
The Colonial Period of American His 
tory. By CHARLES MCLEAN ANDREWS 
The Constitutional History of th 
United States. By ANDREW C. Mc 
LAUGHLIN 

The Flowering of New England. B 
Van Wrck Brooks 

The Road to Reunion, 1865-1900. B 
PavuL HERMAN Buck 

A History of American Magazines. B 
FRANK LUTHER MotTtT 

Abraham Lincoln: The War Year: 
By CarL SANDBURG 

The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860. B 
Marcus LEE HANSEN 

Reveille in Washington. By Marcarz 
LEECH 

Paul Revere and the World He Live 
In. By ESTHER FORBES 


944 
045 
946 
947 


917 


45 
16 


The Growth of American Thought. By 
MERLE CURTI 
Unfinished Business. 
BonsaL 

The Age of Jackson. 
SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Scientists Against Time. By JAMES 
PHINNEY BAXTER, 3RD 


By STEPHEN 


ARTHUR M. 


Biography 
Julia Ward Howe. By Laura E. RIcH- 
ARDS and MAvupE Howe ELLIOTT as- 
sisted by FLORENCE Hower Hatu 
Benjamin Franklin, Self-Revealed. By 
WILLIAM CABELL BRUCE 
The Education of Henry Adams. By 
HENRY ADAMS 
The Life of John Marshall. By ALBERT 
J. BEVERIDGE 
The Americanization of Edward Bok. 
By Epwarp Bok 
A Daughter of the Middle Border. By 
HAMLIN GARLAND 
The Life and Letters of Walter H. 
Page. By Burton J. HENDRICK 
From Immigrant to Inventor. By Mr- 
CHAEL IDvORSKY PUPIN 
Barrett Wendell and His Letters. By 
M. A. DEWOLFE Howe 
The Life of Sir William Osler. By 
Harvey CUSHING 
Whitman. By EMory HOLLOWAY 
The American Orchestra and Theodore 
Thomas. By CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 
The Training of an American. The 
Earlier Life and Letters of Walter H. 
Page. By Burton J. HENDRICK 
The Raven. By Marquis JAMES 
Charles W. Eliot. By HENRY JAMES 
Theodore Roosevelt. By Henry F, 
PRINGLE 
Grover Cleveland. By ALLAN NEVINS 
John Hay. By TYLER DENNETT 
R. E. Lee, By Douctas S. FREEMAN 
The Thought and Character of Wil- 
liam James. By RALPH BARTON PERRY 
Hamilton Fish. By ALLAN NEVINS 
Pedlar’s Progress. By ODELL SHEPARD 
Andrew Jackson (2 vols). By Marquis 
JAMES 
Benjamin Franklin. 
DOREN 
Woodrow Wilson. Life and Letters, 
Vol. VII and VIII. By Ray STANNARD 
BAKER 
Jonathan Edwards. By OLA ELIZABETH 
WINSLOW 
Crusader in Crinoline. 
WILSON 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea. By SAMUEL 
ELIOT MorRIsoNn 
The American Leonardo: The Life of 
Samuel F. B. Morse. By CARLETON 
MABEE 
George Bancroft: Brahmin Rebel. By 
RUSSEL BLAINE NYE 
Son of the Wilderness. By LINNIE 
MarsH WOLFE 


By CarL VAN 


By FOoRREsT 


1947 


The Autobiography of William Allen 
White 


Poetry 


Previous to the establishment of this prize in 1922 
the 1918 and 1919 awards had been ifts 
provided by the Poetry Society. made on eat 


1918 
1919 
1922 
1923 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


1937 
1938 


1939 


1940 
1941 


1942 


1943 
1944 


1945 


1947 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1944 


Love Songs. By Sara TEASDALE 

Oid Road to Paradise. By MARGARET 
WIDDEMER 

Corn Huskers. By Cari SANDBURG 
Collected Poems. By EDWIN ARLINGTON 
ROBINSON 

The Ballad of the Harp-Weaver; A 
Few Figs from Thistles; Eight Son- 
nets in American Poetry, 1922, A Mis- 
cellany. By EDNA St. VINCENT MILLAY 
New Hampshire: A Poem with Notes 
and Grace Notes. By RoBerT Frost 
The Man Who Died Twice. By Epwin 
ARLINGTON ROBINSON 

What’s O’Clock. By Amy LOWELL 
Fiddler’s Farewell. By LEONORA SPEYER 
Tristram. By EDWIN ARLINGTON RoB- 
INSON 

John Brown’s Body. By STEPHEN VIN- 
CENT BENET 

Selected Poems. By ConraD AIKEN 
Collected Poems. By RoBEerT FRosT 
The Flowering Stone. By GErorGE 
DILLON 

Conquistador. By ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 
Collected Verse. By RoBERT HILLYER 
Bright Ambush. By AUDREY WuURDE- 
MANN 

Strange Holiness. By RosBerT P. Tris- 
TRAM COFFIN 

A Further Range. By RoBEerT Frost 
Cold Morning Sky. By Marya ZatTurR- 
ENSKA 

Selected Poems. 
FLETCHER 
Collected Poems. By Marx Van DorEN 
Sunderland Capture. By LEONARD 
Bacon 

The Dust Which Is God. By WILLIAM 
RosEe BENET 

A Witness Tree. By ROBERT FROST 
Western Star. By STEPHEN VINCENT 
BENET 

V-Letter and Other Poems. By Karu 
SHAPIRO 

Lord Weary’s 
LOWELL 


By JoHN GOULD 


Castle. By ROBERT 


Music 


WILLIAM SCHUMAN 
HowarD Hanson 
AARON COPLAND 
Leo SOWERBY 
CHARLES IvES 


Special Award 


Oklahoma! By RicHarp RODGERS and 
OscaR HAMMERSTEIN, 2ND 


29 
30 All Quiet on the Western Front, 


31 Cimarron, RKO 


Broadway” Melody, M-G-M 


- Universal 


Lewis milestone 


Norman Taurog 


rabi Nig. 
ivine Lady — 
All Quiet on the Wester mn 
Front 
Skippy 


Grand Hotel, M-G-M Frank Borzage Bad Girl 4 

1933 Cavalcade, Fox Frank Lloyd Cavalcade ’ if 

1934 It Happened One Night, Columbia Frank Capra It Happened One Night ; 

1935 Mutiny on the Bounty, M-G-M John Ford The Informer . 
36 The Great Ziegfeld, M-G-M Frank Capra Mr. Deeds Goes to Town 

937 The Life of Emile Zola, Warner Leo McCarey The Awful Truth 

38 You Can’t Take It With You, Frank Capra You Can’t Take It With You 


Gone With the Wind, Selznick 


Columbia 


Victor Fleming 


Gone With the Wind 


Rebecca, Selznick John Ford The Grapes of Wrath 

How Green Was My Valley, 20th John Ford How Green Was My Valley 
- Century-Fox 

Mrs. Miniver, M-G-M William Wyler Mrs. Miniver 

Casablanca, Warner Michael Curtiz Casablanca 

Going My Way, Paramount Leo McCarey Going My Way 

The Lost Weekend, Paramount Billy Wilder The Lost Weekend 


Best Years of Our Lives, M-G-M 


Actress 

Seventh Heaven 
Coquette 
Divorcee 


Janet Gaynor 
Mary Pickford 
Norma Shearer 
Marie Dressler Min and Bill 

Helen Hayes Sin of Madelon Claudet 
Katharine Hepburn Morning Glory 
Claudette Colbert It Happened One 


Night 
Bette Davis Dangerous 
Luise Rainer The Great Ziegfeld 


The Good Earth 
Jezebel 

Gone With the Wind 
Kitty Foyle 
Suspicion 

Mrs. Miniver 


Luise Rainer 
Bette Davis 
Vivien Leigh 
Ginger Rogers 
Joan Fontaine 
Greer Garson 


Jennifer Jones 
Ingrid Bergman Gaslight 

Joan Crawford Mildred Pierce 
Olivia De Havilland To Each His Own 


Song of Bernadette 


Actress (supporting role) 


Gale Sondergaard Anthony Adverse 
Alice Brady In Old Chicago 

Fay Bainter Jezebel 

Hattie McDaniel Gone With the Wind 
Jane Darwell The Grapes of Wrath 
Mary Astor The Great Lie 


Teresa Wright 
Katina Paxinou 


Mrs. Miniver 

For Whom the Bell 
Tolls 

None But the Lonely 
Heart 

National Velvet 


Ethel Barrymore 
Anne Revere 


Anne Baxter The Razor’s Edge 


William Wyler 


Best Years of Our Lives 


Actor 


Way of All Flesh 
In Old Arizona 
Disraeli 


Emil Jannings 
Warner Baxter 
George Arliss 
Lionel Barrymore Free Soul 
Fredric March Jekyll and Hyde 
Charles Laughton Priv. Life of Henry VIII 
Clark Gable It Happened One 
Night 


Victor McLaglen The Informer 


Paul Muni The Story of Louis 
Pasteur 

Spencer Tracy Captains Courageous 

Spencer Tracy Boys Town 


Robert Donat 
James Stewart 
Gary Cooper 


Goodbye, Mr. Chips — 
Philadelphia Story 
Sergeant York 


James Cagney Yankee Doodle 
Dandy 

Paul Lukas Watch on the Rhine 

Bing Crosby Going My Way . 

Ray Milland The Lost Weekend 


Fredric March Best Years of Ou 


Lives 


Actor (supporting role) 


Walter Brennan Come and Get It 

Joseph Schildkraut Life of Emile Zola 

Walter Brennan Kentucky 

Thomas Mitchell Stage Coach 

Walter Brennan The Westerner 

Donald Crisp How Green Was M 
Valley 

Johnny Eager 

More the Merrier 


Van Heflin 
Charles Coburn 


Barry Fitzgerald Going My Way 


James Dunn A Tree. Grows) 74 
Brooklyn 
Best Years of Our Live 


Harold Russell 


- 
ay 
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SCIENCE 


* 


MEASURES AND WEIGHTS 
UNITS OF LENGTH 


Metrie System 

The meter was originally intended to be 
.e ten-millionth of the earth’s quadrant, 
quadrant being one-quarter of a circum- 
rence. However, because of the difficulty 

determining such a length with ac- 
racy, this definition was abandoned. The 
eter is now considered to be the distance 
0°C between two microscopic marks on 
e International Prototype Meter, a plati- 
Im-iridium bar, kept by the Interna- 
omnal Bureau of Weights and Measures at 
vres, France, a suburb of Paris. 


In 1927, the International Conference on 
eights and Measures adopted a secondary 
finition of the meter in terms of light- 
uves. According to this definition, one 
ster is equivalent to 1,553,164.13 wave 
agths of the red light from cadmium, 


English System 

According to legend, the yard was estab- 
lished by Henry I as the distance from the 
point of his nose to the end of his thumb 
when his arm was outstretched. The British 
Imperial Yard was defined in 1878 by the 
Weights and Measures Act as the distance 
at 62°F between two fine lines on gold 
studs sunk in a bronze bar known as the 
“No. 1 Standard Yard.” This is equivalent 
to .914399 meter. In the United States, the 
yard is defined in terms of the meter, us- 
ing as a standard the U. S. Prototype Meter. 
According to this definition, the yard is 
3600/3937 (or .914402) meter, slightly 
longer than the British Imperial Yard. 


Unit Comparison Metric equivalent 
Inch (in.) 25.4001 millimeters 
Foot (ft) 12 inches -3048 meter 
Yard (yd) 36 inches .9144 meter 
3 feet 

Rod (rd) 1614 feet 5.0292 meters 
51% yards 

Furlong (fur.) 660 feet 201.1684 meters 
220 yards 
40 rods 

Mile (mi) * 5280 feet 1.0693 kilometers 

*Known as 1760 yards 
statute mile. See 320 rods 
nautical mile 8 furlongs 


under Miscel- 
laneous Units. 


UNITS OF AREA 


English 
Init Comparison equivalent 
limeter (mm) .001 meter .0394 inch 
itimeter (cm) -01 meter .3937 inch 
imeter (dm) .1 meter 3.937 inches 
fer (m) 3.2808 feet 
ameter?(dkm) 10 meters 32.8083 feet 
tometer (hm) 100 meters 328.0833 feet 
meter (km) 1000 meters .62137 mile 
Metric System 
English 
Init Comparison equivalent 
are millimeter (mm?) -000001 m2 .0015 sq in. 
are centimeter (cm?) 0001 m2 .155 sq in. 
are decimeter (dm?) .01 m2 15.5 sq in. 
are meter (m?) * 10.7639 sq ft 
are dekameter (dkm?) f 100 m2 3.9537 sq rd 
are hectometer (hm?) £ 10,000 m? 2.471 acres 
are kilometer (km?) 1,000,000 m2 .3861 sq mi 


Also known as a centare (ca). 
Also known as an are (a). 
Also known as a hectare (ha). 


English System 


UNITS OF VOLUME 


Metric System 


English 
nit Comparison equivalent 
ic millimeter (mm’) 000000001 m$ -00006 cu in. 
ic centimeter (cm*) 000001 m’ .061 cu in. ; 
ic decimeter (dm*) 001 ms 61.0234 cu in. 
ic meter (m3) * 35.3145 cu ft 


Also known as a stere (s). 


Metric 
Unit Comparison equivalent 
Square inch (sq in.) 6.4516 cm? 
Square foot (sq ft) 144 sq in. .0929 m2 
Square yard (sq yd) 1296 sq in. 8361 m2 
9 sq ft 
Square rod (sq rd) 27214 sq ft 25.293 m2 
3014 sq yds 
Acre 43,560 sq ft 4047 ha 
4,840 sq yd 
160 sq rd 
Square mile (sq mi) 27,878,400 sq ft 2.5900 km? 
3,097,600 sq yd 
102,400 sq rd 
640 acres 
English System nea 
Unit Comparison equivalent 
Cubic inch (cu in.) 16.3872 cm 
Cubic foot (cu ft) £728 cu in. .0283 m* 
Cubic yard (cu yd) 46,656 cu in 7646 ms 
27 cu ft 
Cord (cd 128 cu ft 3.6246 m8 


749 


UNITS OF WEIGHT OR MASS ‘¢ 


The term mass denotes the amount of 
matter contained in an object, while the 
term weight denotes the gravitational pull 
of the earth on the object. For practical 
purposes, the two terms are synonomous. 


Metric System 
The gram was originally intended to be 
equal to the mass of one cubic centimeter 
of pure water at 4°C. However, because of 


the difficulty of making exact measure 
ment, a small error was made; and it he 
since been found that a kilogram of pur 
water occupies 1.000028 cubic decimeter 
The standard for the kilogram is a plat 
num-iridium cylinder, called the Interné 
tional Prototype Kilogram, which is key 
at the International Bureau of Weighi 
and Measures in France. 


English equivalents 
Unit Comparison Avdp. Troy Apoth. 

Milligram (mg) .001 gram .0154 grain .0154 grain 0154 grain 
Centigram (cg) .01 gram 1543 grain 1543 grain .1543 grain 
Decigram (dg) .l gram 1.5432 grains 1.5432 grains 1.5432 grain 
Gram (g) .0353 ounce .0322 ounce .0322 ounce 
Dekagram (dkg) 10 grams .3527 ounce .3215 ounce .3215 ounce 
Hectogram (hg) 100 grams 3.5274 ounces 3.2151 ounces 3.2151 ounce 
Kilogram (kg) 1000 grams 2.2046 pounds 2.6792 pounds 2.6792 poun 
Metric ton (t) 1000 kg 1.1023 tons * 


*Short tons. A metric ton is equivalent to .9842 long ton. 


English System 


The English System is complicated by 
the existence of three different kinds of 
weight: avoirdupois weight, used for 
common ‘purposes; troy weight, used for 
weighing gold, silver, etc.; and apothe- 
caries weight, used for making up medical 
prescriptions. 

The British Imperial Pound (avoirdu- 
pois) is defined as the mass of a pure plati- 


Avoirdupois Weight 


Metric 
Unit Comparison equivalent 
Grain .0648 gram 


Dram (dr avdp) 27.3438 grains 1.7718 grams 


Ounce (0z avdp) 16 drams 28.3495 grams 
437.5 grains 

Pound (lb avdp) 7000 grains .4536 kilogram 
256 drams 
16 ounces 

Hundredweight (cwt)* 100 pounds 45.3592 kilograms 

Ton (tn) t 2000 pounds -9072 metric ton 


*Known as the short hundredweight, which is in 
use in the United States and Canada. Great Britain 
uses the long hundredweight (112 Ib or 50.8024 kg). 


*Known as the short ton, which is in use in the 
United States and Canada. Great Britain uses the 
long ton (2240 Ib or 1.01605 metric tons). 


num cylinder kept by the Standards Di 
partment of the Board of Trade. In tk 
United States, the pound (avoirdupois) 

defined in terms of the kilogram, using : 
a standard the U. S. Prototype Kilograt 
According to this definition, the pound 

equal to .4535924277 kilogram, making 

infinitesimally smaller than the Briti: 
Imperial Pound. 


Troy Weight 


Metric 
Unit Comparison equivalent 
Grain .0648 gram 
Pennyweight (dwt) 24 grains 1.5552 grams 
Ounce (oz t) 480 grains 31.1035 grams 
20 pennyweights 
Pound (Ib t) * 5760 grains .3732 kilogram 
*Declared illegal 240 pennyweights 
in Great Britain. 12 ounces 


Apothecaries Weight 


Grain .0648 gram 
Scruple (s ap or 8) 20 grains 1.296 grams 
Dram (dr ap or 3) 60 grains 3.8879 grams 
3 scruples 
Ounce (oz ap or 3) 480 grains 31.1035 grams 
24 scruples 
8 drams 
Pound (Ib ap) 5760 grains .3732 kilogram 
288 scruples 
96 drams 
12 ounces 


UNITS OF CAPACITY 
Metric System 


The liter is a secondary unit of capacity 
defined as the volume occupied by one 
kilogram of pure water at 4°C. It was in- 
tended that the liter should exactly equal 
one cubic decimeter, but as an error was 
made in measurement, has since been 
found to equal 1.000028 cubic decimeters. 


English equivalents 
Dry 


Unit Comparison Liquid 
Milliliter (ml) .001 liter .0338 fl oz .0018 
Centiliter (cl) .01 liter -3381 fl oz 0182 
Deciliter (dl) 1 liter 3.3815 fl oz 1816 
Liter (1) 1.0567 qt -9081 
Dekaliter (dkl) 10 liters 2.6418 gal 1.1351 
Hectoliter (hl) 100 liters 26.4178 gal 2.8378 


is “rx 5 
In the United States, there are two 
eres standards. The unit for measuring 
juids is the gallon, which is defined as 
1 cubic inches; the unit for measuring 
y commodities is the bushel, which is 
fined as 2150.42 cubic inches. 


UNITS OF CIRCULAR MEASURE 


Unit Comparison 
Second (”) 
Minute (’) 
Degree (°) 60 minutes 
Right angle 90 degrees 
Straight angle 180 degrees 
Circle 360 degrees 


60 seconds 


COMMON FORMULAS 


Circumference 
rcle: C=rd, in which 7 is 3.1416 and d 
the diameter. 


b Area 
a 
langle: A= 2 in which a is the base 


und b the height. 

uare: A=a?, in which a is one of the 
ides. 

ctangle: A=ab, in which a is the base 
ind b the height. 
ee in which h is the 
1eight, a@ the longer parallel side, and b 
he shorter. 

sular pentagon: A=1.720a?, in which a 
s one of the sides. 

yular hexagon: A=2.598a?, in which a@ 
s one of the sides. 

sular octagon: A=4,828a?, in which a 
s one of the sides. 

ele: A=rr?, in which 7 is 3.1416 and r 
he radius. 


apezoid: A= 


Volume 
oe: V=a3, in which a is one of the edges. 
tangular prism: V=abc, in which a@ is 
he length, b the width, and c the depth. 
amid: v=—, in which A is the area of 


he base and h the height. 


- Pint @t) A é 


~ Quart (qt) 
Gallon (gal) 


*Approximately one drop. 
Dry Measure (U. 8.) 


inches 
33.6003 
67.2006 
537.605 


2150.42 


Unit 
Pint (pt) 
Quart (qt) 
Peck (pk) 


Comparison 


2 pints 
16 pints 
8 quarts 
64 pints. 
32 quarts 
4 pecks 


Bushel (bu) 


Cylinder: V=srth, in which r is 3.1416, 
the radius of the base, and h the heigh’ 
Cone: sd in which 7 is 3.1416, r the 
radius of the base, and h the height. . ; 
Sphere: v=, in which 7 is 3.1416 and 
r the radius. 


Miscellaneous 


Speed per second acquired by falling body: 
v=32t, in which ¢t is the time in seconds. 


Distance in feet traveled by falling body: 
d=16t?, in which ft is the time in seconds. 


Speed of sound in feet per second through 
any given temperature of air: 


__1087V273++ 
=a 16.52 
ture Centigrade. 


Cost per hour of operation of electrical de- 


, in which ¢ is the tempera- 


wt 
vice: C=r550: in which W is the number 


of watts, t the time in hours, 
the cost per kilowatt-hour. 


Conversion of matter into energy (Hin- 
stein’s Theorem): E=mec?, in which £ 
is the energy in ergs, m the mass of the 
matter in grams, and c the speed of 
light in centimeters per second. 
(G7=-9"10) 


and ¢ 


Abbreviations 


he National Bureau of Standards 
ymmends that the period be omitted 
r all abbreviations of units unless the 


abbreviation forms an English word, and 
that the same abbreviation be used for 
both singular and plural. 


D pratitte “produced \ 
ee of snow oot common salt. Py 


A “Bolling point of water 212° 100° subtract 32 and multiply by 5/9. P 
zing point of water 32° 0° To convert Centigrade to Fahrenhelt, 
psolute zero -459.6° -273.1° multiply by 9/5 and add 32. 


Value | Letter 


& 
& 
5 


- ROMAN NUMERALS 


a5 ? 
‘Roman numerals are expressed by letters I 1 
of the alphabet and are rarely used today II 2 
except for formality or variety. Tr 3 
_ There are three basic principles for read- Iv 4 |xc 
_ ing Roman numerals: Vv 5 |o 100 
1. A letter repeated once or twice re- VI 6 ID 500 
peats its value that many times. (KXX= ee 
-~ 30, CC=200, etc.). VIr ~f M ,0 
2, One or more letters placed after an- Vit 8 {Vv 5,000 
other letter of greater value increases the Ix 9 |x 10,000 
greater value by the amount of the smaller. x 1 IL 50,000 | 
sas mie on Bete cactus PS ES be 20 |C 100,000 
. etter placed before = 
of greater value decreases the greater value xxx 80 |D 500,000 
‘py the amount of the smaller. (IV=4, KC= XL 40 |M 1,000,000 
90, CM=900, etc.). L 50 


SIMPLE INTEREST FOR $100 

; To find the interest for any amount of ply by the figure obtained from the table 
+ money, move the decimal point of that For figuring simple interest, the year i 
BS amount two places to the left and multi- considered to have 360 days. 

Z 1 Day 7 Days 1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 1 Year 

‘ $.00556 $.03889 $.16667 $.50000 $1.00000 $2.00000 
a .00694 .04858 -20833 .62500 1.25000 2.50000 

: .00833 .05833 -25000 -75000 1.50000 3.00000 — 
4 . .00972 .06806 .29167 .87500 1.75000 8.50000 


01111 07778 33333 1.00000 2.00000 4.00000 
5 .01250 .08'750 37500 1.12500 2.25000 4.50000 
‘ .01389 .09722 -41667 1.25000 2.50000 5.00000 
01528 -10694 45833 1.37500 2.75000 5.50000 
01667 -11667 -50000 1.50000 3.00000 6.00000 
01806 12639 54167 1.62500 3.25000 6.50000 
01944 13611 58333 1.75000 3.50000 7.00000 
02222 -15556 -66667 2.00000 4.00000 8.00000 
.02500 -17500 -75000 2.25000 4.50000 9.00000 
.02778 .19444 83333 2.50000 5.00000 10.00000 


MISCELLANEOUS UNITS ; 
ANGSTROM (A or i): .0001 micron or BARREL (bbl): For liquids, 3114 gallor 


.0000001 mm. Used for measuring length or 7326.5 cubic inches. For dry commod: 

of light waves. ties, except cranberries: 105 dry quar 
ASTRONOMICAL UNIT (A.U.): 93,003,000 or 7056 cubic inches. For cranberrie: 

miles, the average distance of the earth 5826 cubic inches. 

from the sun. Used for measuring astro- BOARD FOOT (fbm): 144 cubic inch 

nomical distances. (12 in, x 12 in. x 1 in.). Used for lumbe 


k 
g 


y 
b tree in the Mediterranean re- 
j sed for weighing precious stones. 

Also" @ measure of the purity of gold 

alloy, indicating how many parts out of 

24 are pure. Eighteen carat gold, for 

example, is 34 pure. 

CHAIN (ch): a chain 66 feet or one-tenth 
of a furlong in length, divided into 100 
parts called links. One mile is equal to 
80 chains. Used in surveying and some- 
times called Gunter’s chain. 

CUBIT: 18 inches or 45.72 cm. Derived 
from distance between elbow and tip of 
middle finger. 

ELL, ENGLISH: 114 yards or *%2 bolt. Used 

_ for measuring cloth. 

FATHOM (fath): 6 feet or 1.8288 m. De- 
rived from the distance to which a man 
can stretch his arms. Used for measuring 
cables and depths of water. 

GREAT GROSS: 12 gross or 1728. 

GROSS: 12 dozen or 144. 

HAND: 4 inches or 10.16 cm. Derived from 
the width of the hand. Used for measur- 
ing the height of horses at withers. 

HOGSHEAD (hhd): 2 liquid barrels or 
14,653 cubic inches, 

KNOT: Not a distance, but the rate of 
speed of one nautical mile per hour. 
Used for measuring speed of ships. 

LEAGUE: Rather indefinite and varying 
measure, but usually estimated at 3 
miles in English-speaking countries, 

LIGHT-YEAR: 5,880,000,000,000 miles, the 
distance light travels in a year at the 
rate of 186,273 miles per second. (If an 
astronomical unit were represented by 
one inch, a light-year would be repre- 
sented by about one mile.) Used for 
measurements in interstellar space. 

LINK: One-hundredth of a chain or 7.92 
inches. Used in surveying. 

MAGNUM: Two-quart bottle. 
measuring wine, etc. 


Used for 


Senet fen seed Rey, 


)01 inch. Used for measuring 
of wire. ‘The area of a cross-secti 
wire is usually expressed in circular 


a circular mil being the area of a circle 


one mil in diameter. A wire one inch 
diameter has a cross-section area of 
million circular mils. j Vom 
MILLIMICRON (mu): .001 ster 
-000001 mm. Used for scien ity measu 
ments, ea 
NAUTICAL MILE (also called GEO 
GRAPHICAL or SEA MILE): Equal t 
minute or 2/21600 of a great circle 


the earth. Length varies in ‘different 


countries. In Great Britain, it is 6080 
feet or 1853.2 meters, and in the ‘Unit 
States, it is 6080.2 feet or 1853.248 meter: 
The International Hydrographic Burea 
proposed in 1929 a length of 1852 mete 


or 6,076.097 feet, which has been sdoptay if 


by several countries. 


PARSEC: Approximately 3.26 Hamtcyore 
or 19.2 trillion miles. Term is combina- — 
tion of first syllables of parallax and 
second, and distance is that of imaginary a 
star when lines drawn from it to both | 


earth and sun form a maximum angle 
parallax of one second (1/3600 degree 


Used for measuring interstellar distances. 


PICA: ¥% inch or 12 points. Used in prin 
ing for measuring column width, etc. 
PIPE: 2 hogsheads. Used for measurin: 
wine and other liquids. 


POINT: .013837 (approximately 1/72) inch 
or 1/12 pica. Used in printing for meas- — 


uring type size. 


REAM: Used for measuring paper. Some- ‘ 
times 480 sheets, but more often 500 


sheets. 

SPAN: 9 inches or 22.86 cm. Derived from 
the distance between the end of the 
thumb and the end of the little ange 
when both are outstretched. 

STONE: Legally 14 pounds avoirdupois in 
Great Britain. 

TUN: 252 gallons, but often larger. Used 
for measuring wine and other liquids. 


DECIMAL EQUIVALENTS OF COMMON FRACTIONS 


% .5000 Yeo .0313 
% .38333 Ys .0156 
% -2500 % 6667 
% .2000 % .4000 
% .1667 % .2857 
Y% .1429 % 2222 
% .1250 Hr .1818 
% | 1111 % -7500 
Yo -1000 % .6000 
1 .0909 % 4286 
Ya .0833 % 38750 
Ye .0625 %o 30u0 


341 2727 44 .5455 
% .8000 % .8750 
4 5714 % -7778 
% 4444 ho -7000 
Ma .3636 ie 6364 
% 8333 fa .5833 
% -7143 % .8889 
y .6250 Aa -7273 
% .5556 %o .9000 
4a .4545 %r .8182 
Ye -4167 1% 9091 
% 8571 140 9167 


Pik eee See SES CHEN 
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Chemical Elements 
Source: Professor Philip S. Chen, Atlantic Union College. 


Sant Densi eee grccin Number of dis: 
ire Element Symbol iy wae PoC. PoC. Valence* isotopest Discoverer covered 
1 Hydrogen H 1.0080 0.07 —259.14 —252.7 1 2-3 Cavendish 1766 
2 Helium — He 4.003 0.15¢ <-272.2 —268.9 0 1 Ramsay 1895 
3 Lithium Li 6.940 0.534 186. > 1200. 1 2 Arfvedson 1817 
4 Beryllium Be 9.02 1.84 1350. 1509. 2 1 Vauquelin 1798 

(Glucinum) 
5 Boron B 10.82 2.535§ 2300. 2500. 3 2  Gay-Lussac and 1808 
Thenard; Davy 
6 Carbon Cc 12.010 Cb oe > 3500. 4200. 2,30f4 2 Prehistoric yene 
7 Nitrogen N 14.008 0.810f —209.86 —195.8 3or5 2 Rutherford 1772 
8 Oxygen 0 16.0000 1.14t —218.4 —183.00 2 3 ‘Priestley 1774 
9 Fluorine F 19.00 1.14 —223, —187. 1 1 Moissan 1886 
10 Neon Ne 20.183 0.90035 —248.67 —245.9 0 3 Ramsay and 1898 
t (g/10°C. Travers 
750mm) 
11 Sodium Na 22.997 0.9287t 97.5 880. 1 1 Davy 1807 
12 Magnesium Mg =. 24.32 1.741 651. Ilo. 2 3 Davy 1808 
13 Aluminum Al 26.97 2.699f 660.0 18.0. 3 1 Wohler 1827 
14 Silicon Si 28.06 eA2* 1420. 2600. 4 3 _Berzelius 1824 
15 Phosphorus 2 30.98 1.83 (white) 44.1 280. 3or5 1 Brand 1669 
16 Sulfur NS 32.066 2.0-1 112.8 444.6 2,40r6 3 _ Prehistoric alee 
17 Chlorine Ci 35.457 1.507t —101.6 — 34.6 1,3,50r7 2 Scheele 1774 
18 Argon A 39.944 1.4233t —189.2 —185.7 0 3 Rayleighand 1894 
Ramsay 
19 Potassium K 39.096 0.87 62.3 760. 1 3 Davy 1807 
20 Calcium Ca 40.08 1.54 810. 1170. 2 4 Davy 1808 
21 Scandium Sc 45.10 3.62(10°C.) 1200. 2 400. 3 1 Nilson 1879 
22 Titanium Ti 47.90 4.5 180p. > 3o00. 3 or 4 5 Gregor 1791 
23 Vanadium Vv 50.95 5.69 Iho. 3o00. 2,3,40f5 1 Sefstrom 1830 
24 Chromium Cr §2.01 6.92 1615. 2200. 2,30r6 4 Vauquelin 1798 
25 Manganese Mn 54.93 7.42 1260. 1900. 2,3,4,6 1  Gahn 1774 
or7 
26 Iron Fe 55.85 7.85-88 1535. 3000. 2,30r6 4 Prehistoric wall 
27 Cobalt Co 58.94 8.9 1480. 2900. 2or3 1 ‘Brandt 1735 
28 Nickel Ni 58.69 8.60-90 1452. 2300. 2or3 5 Cronstedt 1751 
29 Copper Cu 63.54 8.30-95 1083. 2300. lor2 2 Prehistoric 13S 
30 Zinc Zn 65,38 7.04-16 419.43 907. 2 5 Marggraf 1746 
31 Gallium Ga 69.72 5.903 29.75 > 1600. 2or3 2  Boisbaudran 1875 
32 Germanium Ge 72.60 5.46 958.5 2700. 4 5 Winkler 1886 
33 Arsenic As 74.91 5.73 814,scatm. 615. 3or5 1 Albertus 12509] 
Magnus 
34 Selenium Se 78.96 43-8 220. 688. 2,40r6 6 Berpsbis 1818 
35 Bromine Br 79.916 3.12t —7.2 58.7 1,3,50r7 2  Balard 1826 
36 Krypton Kr 83.7 2.16 —169. —151.8 0 6 Ramsayand 1898 
Travers 
37 Rubidium Rb 85.48 1.532 38.5 700. 1 2. Bunsen and 1861 
Kirchoff 
38 Strontium Sr 87.63 2.50-58 800. 1150. 2 3 Davy 1808 
39 Yttrium iu, 88.92 3.80 1490. 250. 5 1 Gadolin 1794 
40 Zirconium Zr 91.22 6.44 1700. > 2.00. 4 5 Klaproth 1789 
41 Columbian Cb 92.91 8.4 1950. > 3200. 3or5 1 Hatchett 1801 
42 Molybdenum Mo 95.95 9.01 262+ 10 3700. 2,3,4,5 6 Hjelm 1781 
or6é 
43 Technetium Tc OS Peat oe tea% ire 2100) nee 2,3,40r6.. Perrier and 1937 
Segre 
44 Ruthenium Ru ——-:101.7 12.06 2450. >27o0. 3,4,60r8 6-7 Klaus 1844 
45 Rhodium Rh 102.91 12.44 1955, > 2500. 3 1 Wollaston 1803 
46 Palladium Pd = 106.7 12.16 (20°C.) 1555. 2200. 2or4 .. Wollaston 1803 
47 Silver Ag 107.880 10.503+t 960.5 1950. 1 2. Prehistoric aN 
48 Cadmium Cd =:112.41 8.648 320.9 767. 2 8  Stromeyer 1817 
49 Indium In 114.76 7.28 155. 1450. lor3 2 Reich and 1863 
E Richter 
50 Tin Sn 118.70 7.29 231.83 2260. 2 or 4 10 Prehistoric 
51 Antimony Sb 121.76 6.618 630.5 1380. 3 or 5 2 Prehistoric aus 
§2 Tellurium Te 127.61 6.25** 452. 139. 2,4,or6 7-8 von Richenstein 1782 
53 lodine I 126.92 4.94 113.5 184.35 1,3,50r7 1  Courtois 1811 
54 Xenon Xe 131.3 3.52t —140. —109.1 0 9 Ramsay and 1898 


Travers 


Atomic Melting Boiling Date 
Atomic weight Densi int 
number Element Symbol 1947 remy PSC. Pp Valence* Bede Discoverer coven 
55 Cesium Cs = 132.91 1.873 26. 670. 1 1 Bunsen and 1860 
Kirchoff 
56 Barium Ba =: 137.36 3.78 850. 1140. 2 4 Davy 1808 
57 Lanthanum La 138.92 6.5 826. 1 g00. 3 1 Mosander 1839 
58 Cerium Ce =: 140.13 6.9 640. 1400. 3 or 4 2 Klaproth; 1803 
; Berzelius and 
Hisinger 
59 Praseodymium Pr 140.92 6.475 MO eT St OF 3,40r5 1  Auervon 1885 
F Welsbach 
60 Neodymium Nd 144.27 6.96 BAO: a Ashe eae 3 5 Auer von 1885 
} Welsbach 
61 Promethium BON adodson the . eee Maplin 3 2  Coryelletal 1945 
62 Samarium Sm = 150.43 77-8 1300) Ry ermrose 2or3 7 =Boisbaudran 1879 
63 Europium Ee ce tnesO: Be Yee el gelatine Lica eee 203 2  Demarcay 1901 
64 Gadolinium eeu. Gaeta, oe! ee eee 3 5 Marignac 1880 
65 Terbium SU ee PO eS ee ae 9 he 3 1 Mosander 1843 
66 Dysoprosium Diyermes be AG SP Sra ae rte eh 8 oe 3 4 Boisbaudran 1886 
67 Holmium Ra 16496 ig nett nue ao ee cele RTS 3 1 Soret 1878 
68 Erbium Er 167.2 rE Ha ¢o Ss, eee ES ees 2 3 4  Mosander 1843 
69 Thulium DNS LOO ease en ke cet, Soe oS ue eee 3 1 Cleve 1879 
70 Ytterbium LN Pe Ele! We oe <a> Se amr age a i ae BS 3 5 Marignac 1878 
71 Lutecium Lu 17S Bo ee Ol ae. Nae 3 or 4 1 ‘Urbain 1907 
72 ~Hafnium Hf 178.6 13.3 1700. 3200. 4 5 Coster and 1923 
von Hevesy 
73 Tantalum Ta 180.88 16.6 2850. 4loo. 3or5 1 Ekeberg 1802 
74 Tungsten W 182.92 18.6-19.1 3370. 5900. 2,4,50r6 4  d’Elhuyar 1783 
75 Rhenium Re = 186,31 74! EA es iy GS em I 4 2 Noddackand 1925 
Berg 
76 Osmium Os 190.2 22.5 2700. 5300. 2,3,40r8 6 Tennant 1804 
77 Sridium Ir 193.1 22.42 2360. 4800. 3 or 4 2 Tennant 1804 
78 Platinum Pt 195.23 21.37 1755. 4300. 2o0r4 5 De Ulloa 1748 
79 Gold Au 197.2 19.3tt 1063. 2600. lor3 1__ Prehistoric Ae 
80 Mercury Hg 200.61 13.596 —38.87 356.90 lor2 9 Prehistoric ee 
81 Thallium Tl 104.39 11.86 303.5 1650. lor3 2 Crookes 1861 
82 Lead Pb = 207.21 11.347tT 327.5 162o. 2or4 4-7 Prehistoric Arr, 
83 Bismuth Bi 209.00 9.80 271. 1460. 3or5 1 Geoffroy 1753 
84 Polonium A a Uy Us eRe Ae ieee A ine a AES > a .. Curie 1898 
85 Astatine Ate G2S Ss bis = ee ce Ct tad at sees <n 1,3,50r7.. Corsonetal 1940 
86 Radon Rn 222. 9.739f —i1. —61.8 0 .. Dorn 1900 
87 Francium Fr 17k kd Yeh SSS 2g; We ESTA 1 .. Perey 1939 
88 Radium Ra 226.05 6) 9eo. llo. 2 .. Curie 1898 
89 Actinium ACROSS pe arie® sede: ot Pl (3 sir ie= i  aoGea 455 .. Debierne 1899 
90 Thorium Weer ese le 11.13 1845. 3000. 4 1 Berzelius 1828 
91 Protoactinium Pa Cal Sas RI ee EE cont aE Mise a2 .. Hahn and 1917 
Meitner 
92 Uranium U 238.07 18.7 Ee tle ee a 3,40r6 4ck Klaproth 1789 
93 Neptunium Np as 2S7.i wee gah ee SAPS Pc BT ee get. ae 3 2ck McMillan and 1940 
Abelson 
94 Plutonium Pile S238 se Se a a os et OE aie a 2ck Seaborgetal 1940 
95. Americium IN AES L USS eee BNA Ame he a Prob ae) burt Beis % ..  Seaborgetal 1944 
96 Curium CWE. SAAD ie as nn nee Noe acisls he mage etoyeid Is ..  Seaborgetal 1944 


*VALENCE is a measure of the extent to which an atom is able to combine directly with others. 


SOTOPES are one of two or more elements having same atomic number identical in chemical behavior. 
eiceke of their differences in mass, isotopes may be distinguished in the mass spectograph and in band spectra. 
Now becoming increasingly important in chemical observations and discoveries of new elements and properties. 


tLiquid. §Amorphous. {Graphite. **Crystalline. +j/Compressed. tiCast. §§1939 atomic weight. {Exact date 
doubtful—born 1193 and died 1280. <JIs less than. >JIs greater than. 


Figures in parentheses are tentative or theoretical. 
Note that the number of isotopes of each element is increasing by discovery or by 
manufacture. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY: Josiah Willard ORGANIC CHEMISTRY: Although others 
Gibbs (1839-1903), Professor of Mathe- had experimented in organic chemistry, the 
matical Physics at Yale, by his formulation origin of this branch may be ascribed to 
of the “Phase Rule” and his “On the Equi- Friedrich Wohler who synthesized urea, an 
librium of Heterogeneous Substances” organic compound, from ammonium cya- 
founded physical chemistry. nate, an inorganic, in 1828. 


1 66 CAVENDISH. Discovery of “inflam- 
_mable air” (hydrogen) as distinct sub- 
_ stance and demonstration (1781) that it 
ned to form water. 
-PRIESTLEY. Discovery of oxygen. 
LAVOISIER. First quantitative syn- 
esis of water. 

DALTON. Atomic theory; 
1 chemical combination. 
09 —GAY-LUSSAC. Laws of gases. 
I—AVOGADRO. Molecular hypothesis, 
1828—-WOHLER, LIEBIG. Synthesis of 
urea; foundation of organic chemistry. 
41—FARADAY. Induction of electric cur- 


laws of 


-1860—BUNSEN, KIRCHHOFF. Invention of 
_ the spectroscope. 

68—LOCKYER. Discovery of helium on 
the sun by use of spectroscope. 


1650—GLAUBER. Manufacture of hydro- 
_ chloric acid. 

-1839—GOODYEAR. Process for vulcaniz- 
_ ing rubber. 

ae Invention of guncot- 
ton. 

-1856—BESSEMER. Air blast converter for 
4 manufacture of steel. 

M -1858—HOFMANN. Discovered aniline in 
coal tar; aniline dyes. 

1861—SOLVAY. Manufacture of soda from 
: salt. 

_1862—-NOBEL. Invention of dynamite. 
_1873—LINDE, Introduced ammonia refrig- 
eration. 


"DISCOVERIES AND aro IN- CHEMISTRY — 


1869—-MENDELEEV. Bi Tots table. of ies 3 
ments, established families of elements. 


1887—ARRHENIUS. Ionic theory of dis- 
sociation in solution. 


1896—-BECQUEREL. Radioactivity of uran- 
ium. 


1899—CURIE. Discovery of radium. 


1908—ONNES (Kamerlingh). Liquefaction 
of helium. 


1912—LAUE, BRAGG. X-ray structures of 
crystals. 


1913—-MOSELEY. Atomic numbers. 


1919—-ASTON. Mass spectroscope for sepa- 
ration of isotopes. 


1932—UREY. Discovery of deuterium. 


1934—JOLIOT, CURIE. Artificial radioac- 
tivity. 


INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES IN APPLIED CHEMISTRY 


1886—HALL. Manufacture of aluminum by 
electrolytic action. 


1891—FRASCH. Method for mining sul- 
phur. 


1908—BAKELAND. 
resins (bakelite). 


1913—-HABER. Synthesis of ammonia from 
nitrogen and hydrogen. 


1915—LANGMUIR. Tungsten filaments. 
1923—-MIDGLEY. Tetraethyl lead gasoline. 
19830—CAROTHERS. Nylon plastic. 
1930—IPATIEFF. High-octane gasoline. 


19830—CAROTHERS and COLLINS. Neo- 
prene, synthetic rubber. 


Phenol-formaldehyde 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS IN ELECTRICITY 


1745—VON KLEIST. Leyden jar condenser. 


1752—FRANKLIN. Lightning rod and the 
nature of lightning. 


-1791—GALVANI. Theory of animal elec- 
tricity. 


_1800—VOLTA. Current electricity and elec- 
tric battery. 


1826—OHM. Laws of electrical resistance. 


1828—HENRY. Electromagnetism and in- 
duction. 


1831—FARADAY. Electromagnetic induc- 
tion. 


1832—-MORSE. Electric telegraph perfected. 


1832—GAUSS. System of absolute electric 
measurements. 


1838—PAGE. Induction coil. 
_ 1870—GRAMME. First industrial dynamo. 


1876—BELL. Telephone. 
1878—CROOKES. Discovery of cathode Tay. 


1878—EDISON. First electric incandescent 
lamp. 


1855—STANLEY. Electric transformer. 
1892—TESLA. Alternating current motor, 


1892—STEINMETZ. Laws of alternating 
current. 


1895—ROENTGEN. Discovery of X-rays. 
1896—-MARCONI. Practical wireless. 


1897—THOMSON, Isolation of the elec- 
tron. 


1904—_ FLEMING. First diode radio tube. 
1907—DE FOREST. Triode radio tube. 
1914—COOLIDGE. Tungsten filament lamp. 


1925—-BAIRD. Televisor, precursor of tele- 
vision. 


‘1798, ‘WHITNEY. Cotton gin; mass pro- 


Sree of interchangeable gun parts, 


1797—NEWEBOLD. Cast-iron plow. 
1807—FULTON. First successful steamboat. 
1816—DAVY. Miner’s safety lamp. 


1829—STEPHENSON. First successful 
steam railroad. 


1833—-McCORMICK. Reaper. 
1835—-COLT. Revolver. 
1837—ERICSSON. Screw propeller. 


ied1-GATTING. Wacnine pick ip 
1868—SHOLES, GLIDDEN. Typewr 
1869—_WESTINGHOUSE. Air brake for rail- 

roads. r fe 
1877—EDISON. Phonograph. 
1888—DUNLOP. Pneumatic tire. 
1893—EDISON. Motion pictures. __ 


: 
1897—DIESEL. First successful “heavy 0 ‘ 
engine. ; 


1903—WRIGHT BROTHERS. ‘Airplane. ih 
1905—SPERRY. Gyrocompass. dete 
1909—BREGUET. Helicopter. 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS IN PHYSICS 


1687—NEWTON. Law of gravity. 


1785—COULOMB. Fundamental laws of 
electrical attraction. 


1798—THOMPSON (Baron Rumford). Me- 
chanical theory of heat. 


1815—FRESNEL. Diffraction of light. 


1840—JOULE. Measurements of electric 
current. 


1847—HELMHOLTZ. Law of conservation 
of energy. 

-1873—MAXWELL. Electromagnetic theory 
of light. 

1896—-BECQUEREL. Discovery of radioac- 
tivity. 

1897—-WILSON. Development of cloud 
chamber to detect subatomic particles. 

1897—-THOMSON. Discovery of electrons, 


1901—PLANCK. Quantum theory. 


1902—-MICHELSON. Velocity of light. — 


tivity. a 
1911—RUTHERFORD. Theory of atomic Ps 
nucleus. 
1913—-BOHR. Electron theory. 
1924-DE BROGLIE. Wave nature of the. a 
electrons, 
1931—_LAWRENCE. Invention of the cyelo- 
tron. 
1932—-CHADWICK. Discovery of the neu- 
tron. of 
1932—ANDERSON. Discovery of the ma) Da 
tron. ie 
1934—_FERMI. Use of slow neutronsinatom 
smashing. : 
1938—HAHN. Discovery of uranium fission. 
1941— FERMI, et al. Atomic pile for genera- _ 
tion of power. 


DISCOVERIES IN PHYSIOLOGY AND MEDICINE a: 


1628—HARVEY. Circulation of blood and 
function of the heart. 


1675—LEEU WENHOEE. 
bacteria by microscope. 


1737—-LINNAEUS. System for classifying 
plants and animals. 

1796—JENNER. Vaccination for smallpox. 

1842—-LONG. First to use ether as anes- 
thetic in surgery. (Jackson, Morton, and 
Long disputed first use of ether.) 


1859—DARWIN. Evolution and theory of 
natural selection. 


1865—-MENDEL. Laws of heredity. 
1867—LISTER. Antiseptic surgery. 
1882—-PASTEUR. Rabies preventive. 


1882—-KOCH. Tuberculosis bacteria dis- 
covered. 


Observation of 


1894—-ROUX. Perfection of diphtheria 
antitoxin. MN 
1901—TAKAMINE. Isolation of adrenaline, 
first hormone isolated. 4 
1905—-BINET. Intelligence tests. ‘ 
1906—WASSERMANJN, e¢ al. Test for syphi- 
lis. ‘3 
1908—FREUD. Doctrine of psychoanalysis. ae 
1910—PAVLOV. Mechanism of the condi- — 
tioned reflex. $ 
1913—-SCHICK. Test of susceptibility to 
diphtheria. eet 
1913—-McCOLLUM. Isolation of vitamin A. a 
1922—-BANTIN, MACLEOD. Insulin for i 
treatment of diabetes. ae 
1932—-DOMAGK. Sulfa drugs as bacteri- a 
cides. i 
1946—DU VIGNEAUD. Synthetic penicil- 
lin. “i 
i 


_|- 
ee 13 
Spiers ye 
dae a aernaie tr | 299 et Tote ont 
stone Se Get = Be 
ned a eee ‘as 53 
toe 80 1 


: (0) aifik Ten Cat o 
white, enriched ...... 1,186 0 1.10) A f ig 
eae rales 1,187 ‘S a “10 16.1 0° 9 
ax ach aeons Coe 3,327 15,000 01 05 5 0 a 
tin Rone 161 (20) (.16) (.81) (.5) (6) 
95 270 23 21 9 173 
179 48,000 27 .26 2.0 24 \ 
1,784 7,920 .20 2.29 (.9) (0) ; 
459 (150) .08 1.32 (.5) (0) | 
538 trace 31 49 23.8 hoy 
ess 2,589 (0) sae 1.09 5.0 (0) 
a Ak ee ee 288 19 22 9.3 
Cae NIG) ot 186 680 27 24 2.4 20 ‘i 
Besos, Wien tbe 1,903 0 1.36 54 6.8 0 
Jee ae eS 943 (3,750) (.14) (.64) (.4) (5) § 
3 Seas ae 636 4,590 AT 1.35 3 (0) ; 
SR 1,611 (0) 30 15 3.5 0 : 
133 (70) abil .06 6 121 
1,514 (0) 3.08 -76 15.1 0 
1,433 (0) 45 57 19.6 0 
570 (0) 2.46 4.07 30.9 63 
1,449 (0) 02 17 1.0 16 
866 (0) 80 1.00 22.4 Q 
123 0 13 01 4 127 
_ Liver, fresh 597 87,000 1.23 12.73 73.0 140 ; 
_ Macaroni; spaghetti ......... 1,636 0) 59 36 9.5 0 
y ‘Margarine (Vitamin A added)} 3,327 (9,000) (.00) (.00) (.0) 0 
Milk, freshewnole wikis: ois 3: 312 (720) 16 .78 5 6 
» Settg™ Siem 1,090 (0) 36 -72 12.9 (0) 
PAIPIAG Materia crea clets peter d wi ate’ 1,799 (0) 2.49 -63 5.2 ce) 
Onions,;mature’. o........ 2. 208 210. | 15 -10 6 38 
CRIT OASIS ee ee 164 (620) .25 .08 8 162 
RO VSUOUS SILOSD pal) sli les cies esse ss 225 = 84 1.04 5.7 es 
“2 2 So eee 204 8,530 08 oh 3.6 31 
situs + Rey Rea oe 2,808 0 89 -72 13.5 (0) 
- Peanuts, BOBSUG 2), cose cep ves o's 1,961 0 96 52 53.0 (0) 
PERS ARTECTI sy cerca itis ws oe ss b - 206 1,390 72 37 4.2 54 
EP GTARS bss es vss 242 1,510 63 (.13) 2.4 20 
: BOOT mO Md wes twa lee te nae 1,070 0 3.81 15 16.3 (6) 
on “Potatoes, sweet............... 488 30,030 37 23 2.8 86 
Bre Otavoes;:; WHIGE suas tee. 325 70 40 15 4.4 64 
- Prunes, unsulfured ......... 1,153 7,300 38 64 6.6 11 
Raisins, unsulfured .......... 1,355 230 .69 37 YO | trace 
PRICE C WHITE), Wty a diced. a 8 1,593 (0) 24 ite 6.3 0 
BP ROUNG: Steak nh i. hn ees, the 789 (0) 48 61 21.0 0 
Beroalmony: CANNEG. 5... os eka 766 370 15 .80 29.6 0 
- Sardines, canned in oil ...... 768 1,080 21 43 19.4 0 
BAUSHEO POLK oes daw kw 1,271 0) 86 94 12.8 0 
SD URAC Ti ai cian sis op (aceraysyoons's Os 92 35,040 44 90 2.6 219 
Sugar, granulated or powdered} 1,807 0) .00) (.00) (.0) 0 
PROM APOSRE iistox Ouest aie foae wii 91 4,380 24 16 2.5 93 
Turkey, medium fat, dressed 797 trace 38 58 24.0 
PMID ISL Dares tetas Kin Seca 136 20 26 24 1.8 113 
Veal cutlet, boneless ........ 723 (0) .80 1.25 29.2 0 


NOTE: Parentheses are used to denote values imputed usually from some other form of the same food one 
from similar foods. The sign ... indicates that no reliable data are available. 
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The Races of Mankind 
by Professor Wilton Marion Krogman, Dept. of Anthropology, University of Pennsylvania 


Classification of Man into groups called 
“races” rests upon the basic fact that all 
peoples belong to the same genus and 
species, Homo sapiens. This is important 
to Keep in mind, for it implies that all 
peoples are much more alike than different. 


Scientists classify Man by using a num- 
ber of physical traits, most of them based 
upon observation rather than upon pre- 
cise Measurement. Examples of these are 
stature and head-form (determined by a 
breadth/length ratio), skin color, hair 
color, form and texture, eye color, nose 
shape, mouth form, shape of face with spe- 
cial reference to cheek-bones. Other cri- 
teria, such as arm and leg proportions, are 
more specialized. Two things are note- 
worthy here: (1) most of the physical 
traits are external; (2) physical traits are 
sO variable that a single trait has virtually 
no diagnostic value. 


We may define a race, simply, as a sub- 
group of Mankind more or less set apart 
by a combination of physical traits. 


There are three, possibly four, great 
aggregates of races, usually called stocks: 
Caucasoid, Mongoloid, Negroid, and Ar- 
chaic Caucasoid (or Australoid). The first 
three are often referred to as “White,” 
“Yellow,” and “Black.” This is not really 
correct; peoples of North-Central India are 
Caucasoids, yet their skin-color is brown 
to dark-brown; certain tribes of Northeast 
Africa are Negroids, yet their skin-color 
is light-brown to brown. Variability also 
may be seen in stature: the tallest people 
in the world are found in Denmark and 
the Scottish Highlands, in East Africa, and 
in southernmost South America—respec- 
tively Caucasoid, Negroid, and Mongoloid. 
It must be re-emphasized that not one or 
two traits, but an aggregate of traits, of 
genetic origin, provides the only valid 
method of setting up stock or racial clas- 
sification. 


Caucasoids are the peoples of Europe, 
the adjacent shores of North Africa, and of 
Asia Minor and the northern half of India. 
The following races belong to the Cauca- 
soid stock: Nordic, or Northwest European, 
Alpine or Central European, Mediterranean 
or Southwest European, Baltic or North- 
east European, Dinaric or Southeast Euro- 
pean, Armenoid in western Asia Minor, and 
Indio (often called Hindu) in North-Cen- 
tral India. These races are not, of course, 
absolutely limited to those geographical 
areas. For example, the Mediterranean race 
is found also in North Africa, especially 
Egypt, and in Asia Minor, where it is rep- 
resented by the Beduin Arabs of Arabia. 
Other Caucasoid peoples are the Magyars, 
the Finns, and the Lapps, who show traces 
of Mongoloid mixtures, especially the last. 


The Negroids are the peoples of Africa 
and Oceania, termed respectively the Afri- 
can Negroids and the Oceanic Negroids. 
The following African Negroid races are 
commonly recognized: Forest or West Afri- 
can .or “True” Negro in West Africa, 
Sudanic in Central Africa, Nilotic in East 
Africa, Hamitic in Northeast and North 
Africa, Bantu (better Bantu-speaking) in 
South Africa, and Bushman-Hottentot in 
the Kalahari Desert of South Africa. The 
Oceanic Negroids are commonly called 
Melanesian or Papuan, and are found 
chiefly in Borneo, New Caledonia, the Solo- 
mons, the Hebrides and Fiji. 


Of special interest among Negroids are 
Pygmies, who average about four feet in 
stature. They are found in Africa in the 
Congo region, in the Ituri Forest, and in 
Oceania on the Andaman Islands, the 
Malay Peninsula, the Philippines, and 
Borneo. 

The Mongoloids are basically the peo- 
ples of Asia, but are also in the Western 
Hemisphere as the American Indians, and 
are represented in Malaysia and in Oceania. 
The Mongoloids are usually divided into 
the following races: Sinic of China and 
Japan, Palearctic of Sibera, Turkic and 
Tungic or Mongolic of Central Asia, and 
Malayan of Malaysia. In the Western Hemi- 
sphere they are found as Eskimos and the 
Indians of the Americas. In Polynesia, i.e., 
in Samoa, Tonga, Hawaii and west to Easter 
Island, the Mongoloid stock is a basic ele- 
ment, with some Caucasoid and some 
Negroid (Melanesian?) admixture. 

The Archaic Caucasoids are found in 
Australia as the Australian aborigines and 
in Japan as the Ainu. They may possibly 
be an element in Melanesia and in Ceylon 
and South India, e.g., the Toda, the Vedda, 
and other tribes. 

This is a brief survey of the “stocks” 
and “races” of the world. There is much 
inter-mixing and some over-lapping. This 
leads to two very important biological ob- 
servations: 1) there are no pure races; 
2) there are no superior or inferior races. 
We know from history that all peoples, 
upon contact, have crossed their geneti- 
cally-based physical traits. We know from 
human anatomy that in fundamental 
structure all peoples are identical. 


As far as biological Man is concerned, 
what he is is related to his cultural en- 
vironment, rather than to any innate (or 
inherited) ability or aptitude. There is no 
“German race,” only a German nationality; 
there is no “Jewish race,” only a Jewish 
socio-religious community; there is no 
“Aryan race,” only an Aryan language; 
there is no “master race,” only a political 
bombast! 


RELIGION 


Principal Religions of the World 
Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Note: Statistics of the world’s religions are at best rough approximations. The table 
which follows is based on the most reliable data of 1942 and 1943; it does not take 
into account the mass deaths and dislocations resulting from World War II and from 
Hitler’s “Judenrein” policy. Aside from the latter religion, however (see footnote below 


table), the data are believed to be reasonably accurate as of 1947. 


North South 

Religion America America Europe 
Christian—Total..... 87,263,348 | 61,493,624 | 398,159,546 

Roman Catholic....| 47,056,724 | 60,836,143 | 203,944,823 

Eastern Orthodox. . 208 157 bacco ciate © 112,447,669 

Protestant........ 38,998,467 657,481 | 81,767,054 
MOWISH ios Scnraciste sos vie 4,409,712 226,958 9,372,666* 
Mohammedan....... ROO Sis: scare ccscaret 5,672,225 
OTOAStIIA Meri ci oe iscieis sve wiecesf's viet ayeciee [aclejccecisiness 
DULCE ree llicinigi ats siersieucte olivia winisiecne cine foeee ceneesies 
UC S GR A OOOO Tee cto ceils ba's wieie sioner 
Confucianist......... TOTO 0) | So eae ia) be a Pe 
Buddhistoscc. cc. - TSO OOO Pe rereras celereil ele siete oie «iat 
ENDU Sestvre:asiciss sists RSO/D00 le id ccceenk Wises swemees' 
Primitive........... SOMOR eich: ke. ceiekeiohs alos tices sis 
Others or none......| 78,040,577 | 22,134,607 | 137,981,585 

Grand Total....... 170,695,037 | 83,855,189 | 551,186,022 


ee ad 
a 


Asia Africa Oceania Total 
21,742,261 15,517,025 | 16,841,014 601,016,818 
9,213,413 6,866,072 | 10,468,764 338,385,939 
8,106,071 ST ROSMOG. Be ¥2 dainty ste 127,629,986 
4,422,777 2,782,864 6,372,250 135,000,893 
572,930 542,869 26,954 15,152,089* 
138,299,144 55,538,211 | 21,467,868 220,978,848 
100,000 12. Si ocatestane oes amen 100,000 
25,000,000 Fo. So owned: aie Cocalo 25,000,000 
50:000;000-3 05. “S2-Saea.. Shacwees 50,050,000 
300,000,000 }............].. wstheae 300,550,000 
150,000, 000-1). az. Sucfeciteprte fo esss ts adv fe <i 150,180,000 
230,000,000 5). 2 > smecnpee el oa xene sate 230,150,000 
45,000,000 76,301,961 100,000 121,451,961 
ThG SOT DIGS... os nce 46,768,506 441 432,293 
1,117,221,353 | 147,900,066 | 85,204,342 | 2,156,062,009 


*The total number of Jews throughout the world at the beginning of 1947 was estimated between 11,000,000 
and 12,000,000. Practically the entire loss was in Europe (about 3,000,000 in Poland alone). It is estimated 
that 1,000,000 Jews escaped Nazi-dominated Europe. 


History of Leading Religious Groups in the United States 


Source: Yearbook of American Churches and Christian Herald. 


(The churches or religious bodies listed below are 
those with memberships of 50,000 or over—54 de- 
nominations out of more than 200. However, these 
54 churches have over 80 percent of the total church 
membership. The memberships shown are the 1947 
figures reported to the Christian Herald, New York, 
by official statisticians of the various religious groups.) 

Baptist 

American Baptist Association.—A group 
of independent Missionary Baptist churches 
in the Southwest, organized into an asso- 
ciation in 1905. They adhere strictly to the 
apostolic order of church polity and coop- 
eration. Members: 115,022. 

Free Will Baptists.—This is a body of 
Arminian Baptists centering in North Caro- 
lina, where the first church of this group 
Was organized in 1727. Members: 221,317. 

National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc, 
—The older and parent convention of 
Negro Baptists. This body is to be distin- 
guished from the National Baptist Conven- 
tion of America, usually referred to as the 
“unincorporated” body. The “incorporated” 
convention is a constituent member of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. Members: 4,122,315. 

National Baptist Convention of America. 
—This is a body usually referred to as the 


“unincorporated” convention, not to be 
confused with the “incorporated” National 
Baptist Convention, US.A., Inc,, from 
which this body withdrew. Organized in 
1895. Members: 2,575,621. 


National Baptist Evangelical Life and 
Soul Saving Assembly of U.S.A.—Organized 
in 1921 by A. A. Banks, Sr., as a charitable, 
educational, and evangelical organization. 
Members: 70,843. 


Northern Baptist Convention.—The early 
historical local independency of Baptist 
churches in America tended to impede the 
formation of any general organization until 
in 1814 a General Missionary Convention 
was formed to permit Baptists to express 
themselves in terms of missionary activi- 
ties. In 1845, the state conventions in the 
South withdrew to organize the Southern 
Baptist Convention. In 1907, the Northern 
Baptist Convention was organized, a dele- 
gated body under whose direction the many 
agencies of the Baptists in the North and 
West now operate. Members: 1,592,349. 


Primitive Baptists—A large group of 


Baptists, largely through the South, who 


are opposed to all centralization, to modern 
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ormed the Southern Baptist Convention. 
Members: 6,079,305. 

The United American Free Will Baptist 
Yhurch.—A body which set up its organiza- 
ion in 1901. Though ecclesiastically dis- 
inct, they are in close relations with the 
‘ree Will Baptists. Members: 75,000. 


Catholic and Orthodox 

Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic).— 
xreek-speaking Orthodox Christians have 
1ad scattered parishes in the U. S. for the 
ast seventy years. These were first under 
he jurisdiction of the Metropolitan of 
\thens and later under the Patriarchate of 
yonstantinople. Political changes in Europe 
lave been reflected in this country and 
lave brought difficulties in all branches of 
he Orthodox Church. In 1931, a general 
onvention held in New York City under 
he presidency of Archbishop Athenagoras 
rought a large measure of unity and 
rder. Members: 275,000. 

Polish National Catholic Church.—After 
, long period of dissatisfaction with Roman 
yatholic Administration in many Polish 
arishes, this group was organized in 1904. 
Members: 250,000. 

The Roman Catholic Church.—tThe larg- 
st single group of Christians in the U. S., 
he Roman Catholic Church is under the 
piritual leadership of Pope Pius XII. This 
roup dates back to the priests who ac- 
ompanied Columbus on his second voyage 
o the New World. A settlement, later dis- 
ontinued, was made at St. Augustine, Fla. 
"he continuous history of this Church in 
he colonies began at St. Mary’s in 1634, in 
faryland. Members: 24,402,124, 


Growth of Church Membership, U. S., 
1946-47 
Source: Christian Herald, New York. 


1946 1947 
Religious group*| membership membership Growth 
otestant.......... 42,100,271 43,635,058 1,534,787 
yman Catholic..... 23,963,671 24,402,124 438,453 
i 4,641,200 4,641,000 —200 
575,000 575, 000s ete a 
250,000 200, OOO ee ces 
100,000 100) OCO Mee scree 
70,000 10:000 7 eat at 
71,700,142 73,673,182 1,973,040 


LEE es Eee eee eee 
*This table is based only on statistics for the 54 
nominations with greater than 50,000 members 
ch. However, the above total represents well over 
| percent of the total U. S. church membership, 
e remainder of which is found in more than 200 
aller denominations. Many churches do not offer 
sw figures each year. 


bers: 300,000. 


Lutheran 


American Lutheran 
Church is a constituent body of the Ameri- 


can Lutheran Conference. It is itself the 
result of the merger in 1930 of the Evan- _ 


gelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio and 
Other States (org. 1918), the Evangelica, 
Lutheran Synod of Iowa and Other State: 
(org. 1854), and the Lutheran Synod o 
Buffalo (org. 1845). Members: 601,839. _ 


Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod 5 4 
of North America.—This group, whose con- 


stituency originally was of Swedish extrac- 


Church.—This 


tion, is a member of the American Luth- _ 


eran Conference and is also a participating 


body in the National Lutheran Council, — 


Organized in 1860. Members: 396,999. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church.—In 1917 
the United Norwegian Church, the Nor- 
wegian Synod and the Hauge Synod united 
under the name, Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America. In 1930 this group be- 
came a constituent part of the American 
Lutheran Conference. The new name, The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, was adopted 
at its General Convention in 1946. Mem- 
bers: 661,355. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of 
Wisconsin and Other States.—This group, a 
constituent part of the Synodical Confer- 
ence, was organized in Wisconsin in 1850. 
Members: 259,097. 

Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, 
Ohio and Other States.—This group, the 
largest constituent part of the Synodical 
Conference, was organized in 1847, holds 
to an unwavering confessionalism and is 
the leader in the conservative group among 
the Lutherans. Members: 1,422,513. 


United Lutheran Church in America.— — 


This group dates back to the Ministerium 


of Pennsylvania, organized in 1748, and be- 


yond that to early colonial days. It repre- 
sents the union of the General Synod, the 
General Council, and the United Synod of 
the South in 1918. Members: 1,748,183. 


Methodist 


African Methodist Episcopal Church.— 
This group was formed in Philadelphia in 
1816 and extended throughout the South 
after the Civil War. Members: 868,735. 

American Zion Church.—Until recently 
known as The African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church. The group was organized in 
1796, coming out of the John Street Meth- 
odist Church, New York. Members: 489,244, 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.— 
In 1870, the General Conference of the 
M.E. Church, South, approved the request 
of its colored membership for the forma- 
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tion of their conferences into a separate 
ecclesiastical body. Members: 381,000. 

The Methodist Church.—In April, 1939, 
the Uniting Conference forming The Meth- 
odist Church was held by representatives of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, and the 
Methodist Protestant Church. The Method- 
ist Church in the United States originated 
with the efforts of John and Charles Wes- 
ley, leaders of the revival movement in 
England in the eighteenth century. Meth- 
odist emigrants from Ireland planted 
Methodism in America about 1760. In 1771 
Francis Asbury, one of Wesley’s preachers, 
later a Bishop, landed in Philadelphia. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church was organized 
jn 1784-85. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, dated from 1846, the sepa- 
ration from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church having taken place over the slavery 
issue. The Methodist Protestant Church 
dated from 1830, was organized over the 
issue of lay representation. Members: 8,- 
430,146. 

Presbyterian 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church—In 
1806, a presbytery (Cumberland) of the 
Presbyterian Church was dissolved by the 
Synod of Kentucky on account of its atti- 
tude toward revivalism. Members of the 
presbytery organized as an independent 
body in 1810 and became the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, When this body at- 
tempted to reunite with the Presbyterian 
Church in 1906, a minority preferred to 
continue as an independent church as 
above. Members: 75,427. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S.—This 
group is the branch of the Presbyterian 
Church which separated from the main 
body at the time of the Civil War, It is 
often called the ‘‘Southern’’ Presbyterian 
Church. Members: 596,037. 

Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America.—This group, distinguished by 
its representative form of government and 
its Calvinistic theology, appeared among 
the earliest colonists of America. Its first 
church was established about 1640, its first 
presbytery in 1706. Members: 2,174,530. 

United Presbyterian Church of North 
America.—This group dates back to the Re- 
formed Presbyterian (Covenanter) Church 
(1643) and the Associate Presbyterian 
(Seceder) Church (1733), both of Scotland. 
These two groups appeared in America in 
1774 and 1753 respectively. They united 
and became the Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church in 1782. A minority, how- 
ever, continued as the Associate Presby- 
terian Church. In 1858 the two groups 
united and became the United Presbyterian 
Church, Members: 198,815. 


Others 


Assemblies of God.—Independent, pente- 
costal, evangelical, missionary churches 


associated for cooperative effort in district 
and general councils. Organized in Arkan- 
sas in 1914, Members: 241,782. . 


Buddhist Churches of America.—Or- 
ganized in 1914 as the Buddhist Mission of 
North America, this group was incorporated 
in 1942 under the present name and repre=- 
sents Buddhism in this country, the faith 
based on “the anatman doctrine, supple- 
mented by the idea of karma, and nirvana, 
the holy ease or a blissful mental state of 
absolute freedom from evil.” Members: 
70,000. 

Christian Reformed Church.—A group of 
Dutch Calvinists which dissented from the 
Reformed Church in America in 1857 and 
which was strengthened by later accessions 
from the same source and by immigration. 
Members: 134,608. 

Church of Christ, Scientist—Founded 
by Mary Baker Eddy in 1879. As defined by 
Mrs. Eddy, Christian Science is the scien- 
tific system of divine healing and the re- 
instatement of primitive Christianity. 
Number of churches and societies: 2,902. 


Church of God.—This body, to be differ- 
entiated from the Church of God with 
headquarters at Anderson, Ind., is a holi- 
ness group and pentecostal. It began in 
1886 in Tennessee, under the name of 
Christian Union, reorganized in 1902 as the 
Holiness Church. In 1907 it adopted the 
name above. Members: 177,926. 


Church of God (Anderson, Ind.).—This 
group is one of the largest of the groups 
which have taken the name “Church of 
God.” Its headquarters are at Anderson, 
Ind. It originated about 1880, now empha- 
sizes Christian unity. Members: 95,325. 

Church of God in Christ.—Organized in 
Arkansas in 1895, by C. P. Jones and C. H. 
Mason, who believed there was no salvation 
without holiness; incorporated 1897. Mem- 
bers: 300,000. 

Church of the Brethren (Conservative 
Dunkers).—German pietists from Crefeld, 
Germany, under the leadership of Peter 
Becker, entered the colonies in 1719, and 
settled at Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
They were called Dunkers (baptizers) and 
were immersionists. The members are con- 
servative as to attire, oaths or affirmations, 
resistance to force, temperance, and the 
like. Members: 182,497. 

Church of the Nazarene.—One of the 
larger holiness bodies, organized in Chi- 
cago, Oct., 1907. It is in general accord 
with the early doctrines of Methodism and 
emphasizes entire sanctification. Members: 
201,487. 

Churches of Christ.—This body is made 
up of a large group of churches, formerly 
reported with the Disciples of Christ, but 
since the religious census of 1906, reported 
separately. They are strictly congregational 
and have no organization larger than the 
local congregation. Members: 309,551. 
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Congregational Christian Churches.*— 
‘ongregational churches date back to the 
‘ilgrim Fathers and the early colonists of 
lew England in 1620. The Christian 
hurches date back to the Wesleyan and 
evival movements at the end of the eight- 
enth century. These two groups of 
hurches were merged at Seattle, Wash., in 
931. Members: 1,140,824. 


Disciples of Christ.—In the revival period 
f the early nineteenth century,-a& move- 
1ent under Thomas Campbell and his son, 
lexander, resulted in the establishment of 

fellowship called Christians or Disciples. 
elieving that sects are unscriptural, they 
re biblicalists and immersionists. Mem- 
ers: 1,889,066. 


Evangelical and Reformed Church.*— 
his body was formed on June 26, 1934, at 
leveland, Ohio, by a union of the Evan- 
slical Synod of North America and the 
eformed Church in the United States. 
he union was unique in that it left all 
stails to be adjusted afterwards. The con- 
itution was declared in effect at the Gen- 
‘al Synod which met at Lancaster, Pa., in 
ine, 1940. The merged boards were or- 
nized and on February 1, 1941, took over 
le work of the two former denominations, 
embers: 695,029. 


The Evangelical United Brethren Church. 
‘This group had its origin in Johnstown, 
1., November 16, 1946, in the consumma- 
on of organic union between the 
7angelical Church and the Church of the 
nited Brethren in Christ. Both these for- 
er communions had their beginning in 
mnsylvania in the evangelistic movement 
the early 19th century. Jacob Albright 
as the founder of the Evangelical Church, 
id Dr. Philip William Otterbein was the 
under of the United Brethren Church in 
00. In doctrine this Church is Arminian 
id in government Methodistic. Members: 
5,102. 
Federated Churches.—Actually not a de- 
mination but a group of local churches 
various parts of the country, federated 
ider the above name. Members: 88,411. 


Friends, Religious Society of (Five Years 
seting).—In 1902, twelve of the fourteen 
arly meetings of Friends entered into a 
yse confederation, forming the Five Years 
eting. Two of the original meetings 
ansas and Oregon) have withdrawn. 
io and Philadelphia never joined. To- 
ther, however, these yearly meetings 
side from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
ce St.) and the Five Years Meeting form 
at is known as the Orthodox group of 
lends. Members: 113,465. 

mdependent Fundamental Churches of 
1erica.— Organized in 1930, at Cicero, IL. 
Rel Gourch cand the Goneregetional . Cheistian 
irches will be voted on by the two organizations 


June, 1948. If the merger is completed, the new 
up will be known as the United Church of Christ. 
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by representatives of various independent 
churches. Members: 65,000. 

Jewish Congregations.—Jews arrived in 
the colonies before 1650. The first congrega- 
tion is recorded in 1656, in New York City, 
the Shearth Israel (Remnant of Israel). 
Members: 4,641,000. 

Latter-Day Saints, Church of Jesus 
Christ of —A group in which the Bible, the 
Book of Mormon, the Doctrine and Cove- 
nants and the Pearl of Great Price are re- 


garded as the word of God. The primitive 


church organization is sought and the 
same gifts of tongues, prophecy, revelation, 
visions, healings and interpretation of 
tongues are continued. Members: 911,279, 

Latter-Day Saints, Reorganized Church 
of Jesus Christ of.—A division among the 
Latter-Day Saints (Mormons) occurred on 
the death of Joseph Smith in 1844. His son, 
Joseph Smith, became presiding officer of 
this group, which has headquarters at In- 
dependence, Mo. Members: 116,888. 

Mennonite Church.—The largest group 
of the Mennonites who began arriving in 
the U. S. in 1683, settling in Germantown, 
Pa. They derive their name from Menno 
Simons, their outstanding leader, born 
1496. Members: 52,596. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church.—This 
group entered the colonies with the earliest 
settlers as the Church of England, It be- 
came autonomous and adopted its present 
name in 1789. Members: 2,155,514. 

Reformed Church in America—This 
group was established by the earliest Dutch 
settlers of New York as the Reformed Prot- 
estant Dutch Church in 1628. It embraces 
many of the historic early colonial churches 
of New York and New Jersey and today has 
many strong churches in the middle and 
far west. Members: 176,244. 


The Salvation Army.—An evangelistic 
organization, with a military government, 
first set up by General William Booth 
(1829-1912) in England and introduced 
into America in 1880. Members: 205,881. 


Seventh Day Adventists.—This body de- 
veloped out of the Adventist movement 
(1833-1844), which emphasized the immi- 
nent personal return of Jesus Christ. It 
emphasized the observance of the seventh- 
day Sabbath and in 1863 was numerous 
enough to organize a conference. At pres- 
ent it has twelve world divisions and carries 
on extensive publishing and medical work. 
Members: 208,030. 

Spiritualists, International General As- 
sembly of.—Organized in Buffalo, N. Y., in 
1936 for the purpose of chartering Spir- 
itualist churches. Members: 100,000. 

Unitarian Association, American.—The 
Unitarian movement in Congregationalism, 
beginning in the eighteenth century, pro- 
duced the American Unitarian Association 
in 1825. In 1865 a national conference was 
organized, Members: 74,789. 
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and Jutes. 
> fate? from Rome. 
Augustine sent to convert Saxons. 
Augustine made Archbishop by Pope. 
70 Murder of Archbishop Becket. 

172 Becket is canonized. 

Parliament passes Act of Supremacy, 
making king head of Church of 
England. 

Church again united with Rome 
under reign of Mary. 

Church restored to Crown at acces- 
sion of Elizabeth. 

{ tas James Version published. 


4 Year 
"Sequence Name created 
1 Augustine (consecrated Bishop 597) 601 
2 Laurentius 604 
3 Mellitus 619 
4 Justus 624 
—_ 65 Honorius 627 
 . 6 Deusdedit 655 
4 7 Theodorus 668 
re. 8 Beorhtweald 693 
he 9 Tatwine 731 
: 10 Nothelm 735 
iS 11 Cuthbeorht 740 
—  , 12 Breguwine 761 
4 18 Jaenbeorht 765 
x 14 Athelheard 793 
. 15 Wulfred 805 
va 16 Feologild 832 
es 17 Ceolnoth 833 
=f 18 Atthelred 870 
19 Plegmund 890 
; 20 Atthelhelm 914 
t 21 Wulfhelm 923 
22 Oda 942 
: 23 Allfsige 959 
24 Beorhthelm 959 
Re. 25 Dunstan 960 
i 26 Atthelgar 988 
; 27 Sigeric Serio 990 
“ 28 Aflfric 995 
29 Ailfheah 1005 
80 Lyfing 1013 
. 31 Athelnoth 1020 
32 Eadsige 1038 

, 33 Robert (Champart) 
; of Jumiéges 1051 
\ 84 Stigand 1052 
85 Lanfranc 1070 
86 Anselm 1093 
37 Ralph d’Escures 1114 
38 William de Corbeil 1123 
89 Theobald 1139 
40 Thomas Becket 1162 
41 Richard (of Dover) 1174 
42 Baldwin 1185 


SS aa 
rae a Magiand, of Angles, 
Church iso- 


En: ae 
Test = ae aaed) by 
cludes nonconformists an 
Catholics from public office 
Act of Succession. All future 80 V- 
_ ereigns must belong to Church of 
England. 
1739 John Wesley founds Methodism. 
1828 Repeal of Test Act ; 
1829 Catholic emancipation. 
1833-45 Oxford Movement attempts to 
bring Church of England closer 
to ideals of ancient Church. 
Movement largely destroyed by 
conversion of Newman and others 
to Roman Catholicism. 
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Archbishops of Canterbury 


Year 
Sequence Name created 
43 Hubert Walter 1193 
44 Stephen Langton 1207 
45 Richard le Grant 
(of Wetharshed) 1229 
46 Edmund Rich 1234 
47 Boniface of Savoy 1245 
48 Robert Kilwardby 1273 
49 John Pecham (Peckham) 1279 
50 Robert Winchelsey 1294 
51 Walter Reynolds 1313 
52 Simon Mepeham 1328 
53 John Stratford 1333 
54 Thomas Bradwardine 1349 
55 Simon Islip 1349 
56 Simon Langham 1366 
57 William Whittlesey 1368 
58 Simon Sudbury 1375 
59 William Courtenay 1381 
60 Thomas Arundel 1396 
61 Roger Walden 1398 
62 Thomas Arundel (restored) 1399. 
63 Henry Chichele 1414 
64 John Stafford 1443 
65 John Kemp 1452. 
66 Thomas Bourchier 1454 
67 John Morton 1486 
68 Henry Dean 1501. 
69 William Warham 1503 
70 Thomas Cranmer 1533 
71 Reginald Pole 1556 
72 Matthew Parker 1559 
73 Edmund Grindal 1576 
74 John Whitgift 1583 
75 Richard Bancroft 1604 
76 George Abbot 1611 
77 William Laud 1633 
78 William Juxon 1660 
79 Gilbert Sheldon 1663 
80 William Sancroft 1678 
81 John Tillotson 1691 
82 Thomas Tenison 1695 
83 William Wake 1716 
84 John Potter 1737 


90 Charles Manners-Sutton 


1805 
91 William Howley 1828 
1848 


92 John Bird Sumner 


Char! es. Thomas: Tong sy 

_ Archibald Campbell Tait 
Edward White Benson 
Frederick Temple rip) 
Randall Thomas Davidson mete: 
98 Cosmo Gordon Lang 
99 William Temple ny 
100 Goeffrey Francis Fisher : 


Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Source: Yearbook of American Churches. a3 
(Note: MB—Missionary Bishop; CO—Coadjutor; S—Suffragan) 
The Right Reverend Henry Knox Sherrill, of Boston, Presiding Bishop. 


Alabama: Charles C. J. Carpenter, 2015 
Sixth Ave., N., Birmingham. 

Alaska: John Boyd Bentley, The Bishop’s 
Lodge, Nenana, Alaska. 
Albany: George Ashton Oldham; Frederick 
L. Barry (CO); 29 Elk St., Albany, N. Y. 
Arkansas: Richard Bland Mitchell, 509 
Scott St., Little Rock. 

Atlanta: John Moore Walker, 108 E. 17 St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

3ethlehem: Frank William Sterrett, Bish- 
op’s House, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Yalifornia: Karl Morgan Block, 1055 Taylor 
St., San Francisco. 

shicago: Wallace E. Conkling; Edwin J. 
Randall (S); 65 E. Huron St., Chicago. 

folorado: Fred Ingley, 1313 Clarkson St., 
Denver. 

fonnecticut: Frederick Grandy Budlong; 
Walter Henry Gray (CO); 207 Farming- 
ton Ave., Hartford. 

tuba: Alex Hugo Blankenship, Calle 18, No. 
154, Vedado, Havana. 

allas: Charles A. Mason, 5100 Ross Ave., 
Dallas, Tex. 

elaware: Arthur R. McKinstry, Bishop- 
stead, Wilmington, 

aston: William McClelland, 
House, Easton, Md. 

au Claire: William W. Horstick, 510 S. 
Farwell St., Eau Claire, Wis. 

rie: Harold E. Sawyer, 323 W. Sixth St., 
Erie, Pa. 

lorida: Frank Alex. Juhan, 324 Market St., 
Jacksonville. (South Florida) : John Dur- 
ham Wing, Bishopstead, Winter Park; 
Henry I. Loutitt (S), 130 N. Main St., 
Orlando. 

ond du Lac: Harwood Sturtevant, 75 W. 
Division St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

eorgia: Middleton Stuart Barnwell, Christ 
Church, Savannah. 

arrisburg: J. Thomas Heistand, 321 N. 
Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

onolulu: Harry S. Kennedy (MB), Queen 

Emma Square, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

laho: Frank Archibald Rhea (MB), Box 
985, Boise. 

diana (Northern): Reginald Mallett, 710 

Lincoln Way, E. Mishawaka, Ind. 


Bishop’s 


Indianapolis: Richard A. Kirchhoffer, 1537 


Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Iowa: Elwood L. Haines, Cathedral Close, _ 


Davenport. 


Kansas: Goodrich Robert Fenner, Bethany’ te: 


Grounds, Topeka. 


Kentucky: Charles Clingman, 421 S. Second 3 {F 


St., Louisville. 


Lexington: William R. Moody, 436 W. Sixth 


St., Lexington, Ky. 
Long. Island; James Pernette DeWolfe, The 
Cathedral House, Garden City, N. Y. 
Los Angeles: William Bertrand Stevens; 
Robert Burton Gooden (S); 615 S. Fig- 
ueroa St., Los Angeles, Calif. ‘ 
Louisiana: John Long Jackson, 509 Inter- 
national Bldg., New Orleans, 

Maine: Oliver Leland Loring, 143 State St., 
Portland. 

Maryland: Noble C. Powell, 105 W. Monu- 
ment St., Baltimore. 


Massachusetts: Henry Knox Sherrill, 155 
Beacon St., Boston; Raymond Adams 
Heron (S), 1 Joy St., Boston. (Western. 


Massachusetts): William Appleton Law- 
rence, 37 Chestnut St., Springfield. 

Michigan: Frank Whittington Creighton; 
R. S. M. Emrich (S); 63 E. Hancock Ave., 
Detroit. (Northern Michigan): Herman 
R. Page, 503 E. Arch St., Marquette. 
(Western Michigan) : Lewis Bliss Whitte- 
more, 134 N. Division St., Grand Rapids. 

Milwaukee: Benjamin F. Price Ivins, 804 
E. Juneau Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Minnesota: Stephen Edwards Keeler; Ben- 
jamin T. Kemerer (S); 1111 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis. 

Mississippi: Duncan M. Gray, P. O. Box 953, 
Jackson. 

Missouri: William Scarlett, 1210 Locust St., 
St. Louis. (West Missouri): Robert N. 
Spencer, 415 W. 13th St., Kansas City. 

Montana: Henry H. Daniels, 9 Kohrs Block, 
Helena. 

Nebraska: Howard R. Brinker, 1111 City 
National Bank Bldg., Omaha. 

Nevada: William Fisher Lewis (MB), 505 
Ridge St., Reno. 

Newark: Benjamin M. Washburn; Theodore 
R. Ludlow (S), 24 Rector St., Newark, 
N. J. 


pais) 
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New Hampshire: John Thomson Dallas, 63 
Green St., Concord. 

New Jersey: Wallace J. Gardner; Alfred 
Banyard (S); 808 W. State St., Trenton. 

New Mexico: James Moss Stoney (MB), 318 
W. Silver Ave., Albuquerque. 

New York: Charles Kendall Gilbert, Synod 
House, 110th St. & Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 
(Central New York): Malcolm Endicott 
Peabody, 437 James St., Syracuse. 
(Western New York): Cameron Josiah 
Davis, 237 North St., Buffalo. 

North Carolina: Edwin Anderson Penick, 
Hillsboro and St. Mary’s Sts., Raleigh. 
(East Carolina): Thomas H. Wright, 510 
Orange St., Wilmington. (Western North 
Carolina): Robert Emmett Gribbin, 60 
Ravenscroft Drive, Asheville. 

North Dakota: Douglass Henry Atwill 
(MB), 206 Eighth St., S., Fargo. 

Ohio: Beverley Dandridge Tucker, 2241 
Prospect Ave., Cleveland. (Southern 
Ohio): Henry Wise Hobson, 412 Syca- 
more St., Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma: Thomas Casady, P. O. Box 1091, 
Oklahoma City. 

Olympia: Simeon Arthur Huston, 
American Bank Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Oregon: Benjamin D. Dagwell, 541 Morgan 
Rd., Portland. (E. Oregon) : Lane W. Bar- 
ton (MB), 613 S.E. Byers St., Pendleton. 

Panama Canal Zone: Reginald G. Gooden, 
Jr., P. O. Box 3485, Ancon, Canal Zone. 

Pennsylvania: Oliver J. Hart; William P. 
Remington (S); 202 S. 19th St., Phila. 

Philippine Islands: Norman S. Binsted 
(MB), 567 Calle Isaac Peral, Manila; Rob- 
ert Franklin Wilner (S), 555 Calle Isaac 
Peral, Manila. 

Pittsburgh: Austin Pardue, 325 Oliver Ave. 

Puerto Rico: Charles Blayney Colmore 
(MB); Charles F. Boynton (CO); Box 
1729, San Juan, P. R. 

Quincy: William Leopold Essex, 601 Main 
St., Peoria, Ill. 

Rhode Island: Granville G. Bennett, 101 
Benefit St., Providence, 
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Rochester: Bartel H. Reinheimer, 210 
Hiram Sibley Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 3 

Sacramento: Archie W. N. Porter, 2600 
Capitol Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 3 

Salina: Shirley H. Nichols, P. O. Box 345, 
Salina, Kans. 

San Joaquin: Francis D. Walters (MB), 
1209 N St., Fresno, Calif. 

South Carolina: Thomas N. Carruthers, 
142 Church St., Charleston. (Upper South 
Carolina): John James Gravatt, Trinity 
Parish House, Columbia. 

South Dakota: William Blair Roberts 
(MB); Conrad H. Gesner (CO); 300 W. 
18th St., Sioux Falls. 

Spokane: Edward Makin Cross, 2303 First 
Ave., Spokane, Wash. 

Springfield: John Chanler White, 821 S. 
Second St., Springfield, Ill. 

Tennessee: Edmund P. Dandridge, 
Elliston Pl., Nashville. 

Texas: Clinton Simon Quin, 1117 Texas 
Ave., Houston; John E. Hines (CO), 
2904 Bowman St., Austin. (North Texas) : 
George H. Quarterman (MB), St. Ans 
drew’s Church, Amarillo. (West Texas) : 
Everett H. Jones, 108 W. French Pl., San 
Antonio. 

Utah: Stephen G. Clark (MB), 444 E, First 
South St., Salt Lake City. 

Vermont: Vedder Van Dyck, Bishop’s 
House, Burlington. 

Virginia: Fred Deane Goodwin, 110 W. 
Franklin St., Richmond; W. Roy Mason 
(S), Charlottesville. (Southern Virginia) : 
William Ambrose Brown, 618 Stockley 
Gardens, Norfolk. (Southwestern Vir- 
ginia): Henry Disbrow Philips, 18 Elm 
Ave., S.W., Roanoke. 

Washington, D.C.: Angus Dun, Cathedral 
Close, Mt. St. Alban, Washington, D.C. 
West Virginia: Robt. E. L. Strider, 28 Maple 

Ave., Woodlawn, Wheeling. 

Wyoming: Winifred Hamlin Ziegler (MB), 
Box 17, Laramie. 

Liberia: Bravid Washington Harris, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Methodist Bishops 


Source: Yearbook of American Churches. 


In Service in United States 


James C. Baker, 125 East Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Bruce R. Baxter, First Methodist Church, 
1219 S. W. Taylor St., Portland 5, Oreg. 
Charles W. Brashares, 3520 Grand Ave., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Robert N. Brooks, 631 Baronne St., New 
Orleans 13, La. 

Fred Pierce Corson, 1701 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa, 

Ralph S. Cushman, 1987 Summit Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

U. V. W. Darlington, 524 Tenth Ave., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 

Charles W. Flint, 100 Maryland Ave., N.E., 
Washington 2, D. C. 


Wilbur E, Hammaker, 317 Trinity Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 

Costen J. Harrell, 516 N. 22d St., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Lewis O. Hartman, 581 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. 

Ivan Lee Holt, 506 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Edward W. Kelly, 2731 Pine St., St. Louis 8. 

Paul B. Kern, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 

W. Earl Ledden, 317 East Jefferson St., 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 

Titus Lowe, 305 Underwriters Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

J. Ralph Magee, 77 W. Washington, Chi- 
cago 2, Ill. 

Sapa Martin, 723 Center St., Little Rock, 


“ve: 


lliam C. Martin, 810 National Bank of 
Copeka Bldg., Topeka, Kans. 
thur J. Moore, 63 Auburn Ave., N.E., At- 
anta, Ga. 

Bromley Oxnam, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. 
lliam Walter Peele, Hotel Jefferson, Rich- 
nond 16, Va. 

i is sas 2020 Roswell Ave., Charlotte 
G. Richardson, First National Bank 
3ldg., Madison 1, Wis. 

a C. Selecman, 6001 Hillcrest, Dallas, 
‘ex. 

‘xander P. Shaw, 1206 Etting St., Balti- 
nore 17, Md. 

Frank Smith, 2308 Southmore Blvd., 
iouston, Tex. 

Lester Smith, 44 East Broad St., Colum- 
gus 15, Ohio. 

Angie Smith, 224 N.W. 19th St., Okla- 
10oma City, Okla. 

nes H. Straughn, Methodist Center, 
smithfield St. at Seventh Ave., Pitts- 
urgh, Pa. 

ymond J. Wade, 1205 Kales Bldg., 76 W. 
idams Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 

liam T. Watkins, 1115 Fourth Ave., 
,0uisville, Ky. 


In Service Abroad 


yell S. Booth, B.P. 522, Elisabethville, 
selgian Congo, Africa. 
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Paul N. Garber, Route de Malignou 17%, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Willis J. King, Monrovia, Liberia, West 
Africa, 

Edwin F. Lee, 5 Mt. Sophia, Singapore, S. S., 
Malaya. 


Central Conference Bishops 


D. D. Alejandro, Methodist Mission, Manila, 
Philippine Islands. 

Theodore Arvidson, Sibyllegatan 18, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

Enrique C. Balloch, Casilla 67, Santiago, 
Chile. 

W. Y. Chen, 10 Dai Chia Hang, Chungking, 
Axe., China. 

Z. T. Kaung, Methodist Mission, Chung- 
King, Sze., China. 

Carleton Lacy, The Methodist Church, Foo- 
chow, Fukien, China. 

Shot K. Mondol, Methodist Church, Hyder- 
abad, India. 

J. Waskom Pickett, 12 Boulevard Road, 
Delhi, India. 

Clement D. Rockey, 37 Cantonment Road, 
Lucknow, India. 

J. W. Ernst Sommer, 80 Ginnheimer Land- 
strasse, Frankfurt am Main, Ginnheina, 
Germany. 

John A. Subhan, Robinson Memorial, 
Byculla, Bombay, India. 

Ralph A. Ward, 150 5th Ave., New York 11. 

Arthur F. Wesley, Rivadavia 4044, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 


Roman Catholic Pontiffs 


Source: National Catholic Almanac. 


athorities differ concerning the correct list of the Popes. The following is the official list printed in 
Annuario Pontificio and taken from a series of portraits in the Basilica of St. Paul near Rome. 


on January 18, 


1947, Monsignor Mercati presented Pope Pius XII with the only copy thus far 


ted of a new official Directory. This drops six Popes, places two in doubt, and adds two. Informa- 
is changed on 174 Popes, ranging from corrections in dates to the assertion that Pope Domnus II 


r existed. Designation of sainthood is 
d. 


Name Birthplace Acces. Death 
St. Peter Galilee 33 67 
St. Linus Volterra 67 78 
St. Cletus Rome 78 90 
St. Clement # Rome 90 100 
St. Anacletus Athens 100 112 
St. Evaristus Bethlehem 112 121 
St. Alexander | Rome 121 132 
St. Sixtus | Rome 132 142 
St. Telesphorus Greece 142 154 
St. Hyginus Greece 154 158 
St. Pius | Aquileia 158 167 
St. Anicetus Emesa 167 175 
St. Soter Campania 175 182 
St. Eleutherius Epirus 182 193 
St. Victor I Africa 193 203 
St. Zephyrinus Rome 203 221 
St. Calixtus Rome 221 227 
St. Urban | Rome 227 233 
St. Pontian Rome 233 238 
St. Anterus Greece 238 239 
St. Fabian Rome 239 253 
St. Cornelius Rome 253 255 
St. Lucius | Rome 255 257 
St. Stephen | Rome 257 260 


removed from four Popes, 


and thirty-seven anti-Popes are 


Name Birthplace Acces. Death 
25. St. Sixtus 1 Greece 260 261 
26. St. Dionysius Greece 261 272 
27. St. Felix | Rome 272 275 
28. St. Eutychian Luni 275 283 
29. St. Caius Dalmatia 283 296 
30. St. Marcellinus Rome 296 304 
31. St. Marcellus | Rome 304 309 
32. St. Eusebius Greece 309 311 
33. St. Melchiades Africa 311 313 
34. St. Sylvester I Rome 314 337 
35. St. Marcus Rome 337 340 
36. St. Julius | Rome 341 352 
37. St. Liberius Rome 352 366 
38. St. Felix Il Rome 363 365 
39. St. Damasus | Spain 367 384 
40. St. Siricius Rome 384 398 
41. St. Anastasius | Rome 399 402 
42, St. Innocent | Alvano 402 417 
43. St. Zozimus Greece 417 418 
44, St. Boniface | Rome 418 423 
45, St. Celestine | Rome 423 432 
46. St. Sixtus Ill Rome 432 440 
47. St. Leo | (the Great) Tuscany 440 461 
48. St. Hilary Cagliari 461 468 


hap Hise, 
Rome” 


us Sardinia 


oad We 


(the Great) 


1. Sabinianus 


. Boniface 11! 


St. Boniface IV 


: St. Adeodatus | 


(Deusdedit) 
Boniface V 


2. Honoris | 


Ceverinus 
John IV 
Theodore | 


St. Martin | 
. St. Eugenius | 


St. Vitalian 
Adeodatus I 
Domnus } 


| St. Agatho 


St. Leo II 
St. Benedict II 


‘John V 


Conon 


_ St. Sergius | 


John VI 
John VII 
Sisinnius 
Constantine 
St. Gregory II 
St. Gregory III 
St. Zachary 
Stephen Ii 
St. Stephen II! 
St. Paul | 
Stephen IV 
Adrian | 
St. Leo III 
St. Stephen V 
St. Paschal | 
Eugenius II 
Valentine 
Gregory IV 
Sergius II 
St. Leo IV 
Benedict II! 
St. Nicholas | 
(the Great) 
Adrian Il 
John VIII 
Marinus | 
(Martin II) 
St. Adrian III 
Stephen VI 
Formosus 
Stephen VII 
Romanus 
Theodore II 


Frosinone 


— Tuscany — 


Sannio 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
i Campania 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 


Bieda 
Rome 
Valeria 
Rome 


Naples 
Campania 
Rome 
Dalmatia 
Greece 
Todi 
Rome 
Segni 
Rome 
Rome 
Palermo 
Sicily 
Rome 
Antioch 
Thrace 
Palermo 
Greece 
Rossano 
. Syria 
Syria 
Rome 
Syria 
Greece 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Syracuse 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 


Rome 
Rome 
Galicia 


Rome 
Rome 
Ostia 
Rome 
Gaul 

Rome 


pho 
i 


‘Sergi 
Anastasius IIL 


Landus 

John X 

Leo VI 

Stephen VIII 

John XI 

Leo VII 

Stephen IX 

Marinus II 
(Martin II) 

Agapitus II 

John XII 

Benedict V 

John XIII 

Benedict VI 

Domnus II 

Benedict VII 

John XIV 

John XV 

Gregory V 

Sylvester II 

John XVI or XVII 


John XVII or XVII 


Sergius IV 
Benedict VIII 
John XVIII, 
XIX, or XX 
Benedict 1X 
(res. 1044) 
Gregory VI 
(abd. 1046) 
Clement II 
Damasus II 
St. Leo IX 
Victor II 
Stephen X 
Nicolas II 
Alexander II 
St. Gregory VII 
BI. Victor III 
BI. Urban I 
Paschal II 
Gelasius II 
Callistus II 
Honorius II 
Innocent II 
Celestine II 
Lucius II 
BI. Eugene III 
Anastasius IV 
Adrian IV 
Alexander III 
Lucius II} 


. Urban III 


Gregory VIII 
Clement II} 
Celestine III 
Innocent III 
Honorius III 
Gregory IX 
Celestine IV 
Innocent IV 
Alexander IV 
Urban IV 
Clement IV 
BI. Gregory X 
BI. Innocent V 
Adrian V 


Saxony 
Germany 
Germany 
Bavaria 
Germany 
Burgundy 
Milan 
Sovana 
Benevento 
Reims 
Bleda 
Gaeta 
Burgundy 
Bologna 
Rome 
Tuscany 
Bologna 
Pisa 
Rome 
England 
Siena 
Lucca 
Milan 
Benevento 
Rome 
Rome 
Anagni 
Rome 
Anagni 
Milan 
Genoa 
Anagni 
Troyes 
Saint-Gilles 
Piacenza 
Savoy 
Genoa 


1046 
1048 
1049 
1055 
1057 
1059 
1061 
1073 
1087 
1088 
1099 
1118 
1119 
1124 
1130 
1143 
1144 
1145 
1153 
1154 
1159 
1181 
1185 
1187 
1187 
1191 
1198 
1216 
1227 
1241 
1243 
1254 
1261 
1265 
1271 
1276 
1276 


1285 
12875 224 
1292 225. Paul IV Naples 
1296 | 226. Pius IV Milan ‘ 
(abd. 123) 227. St. Pius V Bosco j 
Boniface VIII Anagni — 1294 1303 228. Gregory XIII Bologna ply 
BI. Benedict Treviso 1303 1304 229. Sixtus V Grottammare 1585. 
X or XI 230. Urban VII Rome 1590 
195. Clement V Guascogna 1305 1314 231. Gregory XIV Cremona 1590 
: (to Avignon) 232. Innocent IX Bologna 1591 
196. John XX, XXI, Cahors 1316 1334 233. Clement VIII Florence 1592 
or XXII 234. Leo XI Florence 1605 
97. Benedict X! or XII Tolosa 1334 1342 235. Paul V Rome 1605 
98. Clement VI Limoges 1342 1352 236. Gregory XV Bologna 1621 
99. Innocent VI Limoges 1352 1362 237. Urban VIII Florence 1623 
00. BI. Urban V Mende 1362 1370 238. Innocent X Rome 1644 
‘01. Gregory XI Limoges 1370 1378 239. Alexander VII Siena 1655 
(etd. to Rome) 240. Clement 1X Pistoia 1667 
02. Urban VI Naples 1378 1389 241. Clement X Rome 1670 
03. Boniface IX Naples 1389 1404 242. Innocent XI Como 1676 
04. Innocent VII Sulmona 1404 1406 243. Alexander VIII Venice 1689 
05. Gregory XII Venice 1406 1417 244. Innocent XII Naples 1691 
(res. 1409) 245. Clement XI Urbino 1700 
06. Alexander V Island 1409 1410 246. Innocent XIII Rome 1721 
of Candia 247. Benedict XIII Naples 1724 
07. John XXII, XXIII, | Naples 1410 1419 248. Clement XII Florence 1730 
or XXIV (res. 1415) 249. Benedict XIV Bologna 1740 
08. Martin V (or III) Rome 1417 1431 250. Clement XIII Venice 1758. 1769 
09. Eugene IV Venice 1431 1447 251. Clement XIV Sant’ Arcangelo. 176% 1774 
10. Nicholas V Sarzana 1447 1455 252. Pius VI Cesena 1775: 1799 
ll. Callistus 1H Valencia 1455 1458 253. Pius VII Cesena. 1800, 1823 
12. Pius Il Siena 1458 1464 254. Leo XII Spoleto 1823 1829 
13. Paul Il Venice 1464 1471 255. Pius VIII Cingoli 1829. 1830 
14. Sixtus IV Savona 1471 1484 256. Gregory XVI Belluno 1831 1846 
(5. Innocent VIII Genoa 1484 1492 257. Pius IX Senigallia 1846. 1878 
16. Alexander VI Valencia 1492 1503 258. Leo XIII Carpineto 1878 1903 
17. Pius III Siena 1503 1503 259. Pius X Riese 1903 1914 
8. Julius fl Savona 1503 1513 260. Benedict XV Genoa 1994 1922 
9. Leo X Florence 1513 1521 261. Pius XI Desio 1922 1939 
20. Adrian VI Utrecht 1522 1523 262. Pius XII Rome 1939 : 
e 
The College of Cardinals 
Source: The National Catholic Almanac. 
Cardinal-Bishops 
Beton Name Office or dignity Nationality 
911 Gennaro Granito Pignatelli Bishop of Ostia and Albano; Dean Ttalian 
di Belmonte of the College of Cardinals; Pre- 
fect of the Congregation of Cere~ 
monies 
930 Francesco Marchetti- Bishop of Frascati; Vicar General Italian 
Selvaggiani of His Holiness; Archpriest of 
the Patriarchal Basilica of the 
Lateran; Secretary of the Congre- 
gation of the Holy Office 
35 Enrico Sibilia Bishop of Sabina and Poggio Ttalian 
Mirteto 
186 Eugene Tisserant Secretary of the Congregation for French 
the Oriental Church 
1446 Clemente Micara Bishop of Velletri; Dean of Italian 
Apostolic Nuncios 
Cardinal-Priests 
| S Archbishop of Naples Italian 
Ne es bomen Archbishop of Munich and Freising German 
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The College of Cardinals—(cont.) 


Year of 
creation 


1921 
1923 


1925 
1927 


"1927 


1927 


1929 
1929 
1929 


1930 


1930 
1933 


1933 


1933 
1933 
1933 
1935 
1935 


1935 
1935 
1935 


1935 


1937 
1937 


1937 
1946 


1946 


1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 


1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 


Name 

Dennis J. Dougherty 

Giovanni B. Nasalli-Rocca 
di Corneliano 

Alessandro Verde 


Joseph Ernest Van Roey 
Augustus Hlond, S.S. 


Pedro Segura y Saenz 
TIidefonso Schuster, O. S. B. 
Manuel Goncalves Cerejeira 
Luigi Lavitrano 


Raffaelo Carlo Rossi, O. C. D. 


Achilles Lienart 
Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi 


Federico Tedeschini 


Maurilio Fossati 
Elia dalla Costa 
Theodore Innitzer 
Ignatius Tappouni 
Francesco Marmaggi 


Emmanuel Suhard 
Diego Copello 
Domenico Jorio 


Massimo Massimi 


Adeodato Giovanni Piazzi, 
Oo. C.D. 
Giuseppe Pizzardo 


Pierre Marie Gerlier 

Gregory Peter XV 
Agagianian 

Benedetto Aloisi 
Masella 


Adam Stephen Sapieha 

Edward Mooney 

Jules Saliege 

James McGuigan 

Samuel Alphonsus Stritch 

Emile Roques 

Jon De Jong 

Carlo Carmelo de 
Vasconcellos Motta 

Pierre Petit De Julleville 

Norman Gilroy 

Francis J. Spellman 

Jose Maria Caro Rodriguez 


Office or dignity 
Archbishop of Philadelphia 
Archbishop of Bologna 


Archpriest of Liberian Patriar- 
chal Basilica of St. Mary Major 
Archbishop of Malines 
Archbishop of Gniezno, Poznan 
and Warsaw, and Primate of Po- 
land 

Archbishop of Seville 

Archbishop of Milan 

Patriarch of Lisbon 

Prefect of the Congregation of 
Religious ‘ 

Secretary of the Consistorial Con- 
gregation 

Bishop of Lille 

Prefect of the Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith 
Archpriest of Vatican Basilica; 
Prefect of the Congregation of 
the Basilica of St. Peter; Apostolic 
Datary; Camerlengo of the Col- 
lege of Cardinals 

Archbishop of Turin 

Archbishop of Florence 
Archbishop of Vienna 

Syrian Patriarch of Antioch 
Prefect of the Congregation of the 
Council 

Archbishop of Paris 

Archbishop of Buenos Aires 
Prefect of the Congregation of the 
Sacraments 

Prefect of the Supreme Tribunal 
of the Apostolic Signature; Presi- 
dent of the Commission on the 
Authentic Interpretation of the 
Code of Canon Law 

Patriarch of Venice 


Prefect of the Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities 
Archbishop of Lyons 

Patriarch of Cilicia in Armenia 


Member of the Congregations of 
the Consistory, of the Sacra- 
ments, of Religious, for the 
Propagation of the Faith, of 
Rites, and of Extraordinary Ec- 
clesiastical Affairs 

Archbishop of Cracow 
Archbishop of Detroit 
Archbishop of Toulouse 
Archbishop of Toronto 
Archbishop of Chicago 
Archbishop of Rennes 
Archbishop of Utrecht 
Archbishop of Sao Paolo 


Archbishop of Rouen 
Archbishop of Sydney 
Archbishop of New York 
Archbishop of Santiago 


Nationality , 
American 
Italian 


Italian 


Belgian 
Polish 


Spanish 
Italian 
Portuguese 
Italian 


Italian 


French 
Italian 


Italian 


Italian 
Italian 
Austrian 
TIraqgian 
Italian 


French 
Argentine 
Italian 


Italian 


Italian 
Italian 


French 

Trans- 
caucasian 

Italian 


Polish 
American 
French 
Canadian 
American 
French 
Dutch 
Brazilian 


French 
Australian 
American 
Chilean 


hop oO rT 


shop of 


: Rebbishon oF Golcgne 
_ Archbishop of Lima rahe Be 
_ Archbishop of Westminster ee 

Archbishop of ‘Tarragona oa 
Archbishop of Esztergom and Pri- 
mate of Hungary sé 


"Manuel ‘Arce y Ochotorena 
| Josef Mindszenty ¢ 


946 Ernesto Ruffini Archbishop of Palermo 
1946 Konrad von Preysing Bishop of Berlin ar 
946 Antonio Caggiano Bishop of Rosario Cay 
[946 Thomas Tien ‘ Archbishop of Peiping 
Cardinal-Deacons ee 
935 Nicola Canali Grand Penitentiary; President of Italian — 
the Commission charged with Ad- pase = 
ministration of Vatican City Erte Ss 
936 Giovanni Mercati Librarian and Archivist of the Italian 
. Holy Roman Church 7A eae 
946 Giuseppe Bruno Secretary of the Commission on Italian 


the Authentic Interpretation of © 
the Code of Canon Law 


Archdioceses of the United States 


Source: The National Catholic Almanac. 


See Formed Archbishop 
saltimore, Md. 1789. Michael J. Curley 
soston, Mass. 1808 Richard J, Cushing 
thicago, Ill. 1843. Samuel Cardinal Stritch 
incinnati, Ohio 1821 John T. McNicholas, O.P. 
lenver, Colo. 1887 Urban J. Vehr 
etroit, Mich. 1833. Edward Cardinal Mooney 
ubuque, Iowa 1837 Henry P. Rohlman 
ndianapolis, Ind. 1834 Paul C. Schulte 
os Angeles, Calif. 1840 John J. Cantwell 
ouisville, Ky. 1808 John A. Floersh 
filwaukee, Wis. 1843 Moses E. Kiley 
ewark, N. J. 1853 Thomas J. Walsh 
ew Orleans, La. 1793 Joseph F. Rummel 
ew York, N. Y. 1808 Francis Cardinal Spellman 
maha, Nebr. 1885 James H. Ryan 
hiladelphia, Pa. 1808 Dennis Cardinal Dougherty 
ortland, Oreg. 1846 Edward D. Howard 
|. Louis, Mo. 1826 Joseph E. Ritter 
t. Paul, Minn. 1850 John G. Murray 
an Antonio, Tex. 1874 Robert E. Lucey 
an Francisco, Calif. 1853 John J. Mitty 
inta Fe, N. Mex. 1850 Edwin V. Byrne 
‘ashington, D. C. 1939 Michael J. Curley 


Jewish Congregational and Rabbinical Organizations 
Source: Yearbook of American Churches. 


nion of American Hebrew Congregations: 
Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; Pres., 
Maurice N. EHisendrath. 

uion of Orthodox Jewish Congregations 
of America: 305 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.; Pres., Samuel Nirenstein; Exec. 
Dir., Leo S. Hilsenrad. 


United Synagogue of America: 3080 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; Pres., Samuel 
Rothstein; Exec. Dir., Albert I. Gordon. 

Central Conference of American Rabbis: 
204 Buford Pl., Macon, Ga.; Pres., Abba 
Hillel Silver; Adm. Sec., Isaac E. Mar- 
cuson. 


“Rabbinical Assembly of America: 3080 


_ Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Pres., Israel 
-M. Goldman; Corr. Sec., Ira Eisenstein. 
- Rabbinical Council of America: 331 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y.; Pres., Url 
Miller; Sec., Morris H. Finer. 
Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the United 


NEW YEAR’S DAY—Thursday, Jan. 1— 
A legal holiday in all states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, New Year’s Day has its 
origin in Roman times, when sacrifices 
were offered to Janus, the two-faced Ro- 
man deity who looked back on the past 
and forward to the future. 

EPIPHANY—Tuesday, Jan 6—The Feast 
of the Epiphany, falling on the twelfth day 
after Christmas, is observed by all branches 
of the Christian Church as the anniversary 
of the baptism of Jesus and His mani- 
+ festation as the Son of God. This day is 
. also the end of the Advent season and as 

“Twelfth Night” marks the beginning of 

; the carnival season preceding Lent. 
K: SHROVE TUESDAY—Feb. 10—Falls on 
% the Tuesday before Ash Wednesday. The 
; word derives from the Anglo-Saxon, scrif- 
fan, meaning to “shrive” or to be confessed. 
The day is sometimes familiarly referred 
to as “Pancake Tuesday” by the English 
and was suggested by the need of using up 
the eggs and fat which were prohibited 
articles of diet during the 40 days of Lent. 
The day is occasioned by a carnival spirit 
(Mardi Gras, in France). In the United 
States, the celebration, marking the end of 
the carnival season, which began at the 
end of Advent, reached its highest popu- 
larity in New Orleans. 

ASH WEDNESDAY—Feb. 11—The 
Wednesday after Quinquagesima Sunday 
upon which begins the fast of the Lenten 
season. The name, from dies cinerum, 
meaning “day of ashes” is found in the 
earliest copies of the Gregorian Sacramen- 
tary and probably dates from at least the 
8th century. The ceremony is featured by 
marking a cross on the foreheads of Roman 
Catholic worshipers by a priest who dips 
his thumb in ashes of burned remains of 
the palms used in the Palm Sunday the 
year before. The Protestant Church also 
observes the holiday but, for the most 
part, does not include the use of ashes. 

LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY—Thursday, Feb. 
12—Observed as a legal holiday in Alaska, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Utah, Washington, West Virginia and 
Wyoming. In Massachusetts, the Governor 
issues a proclamation. 
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York, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., L. Seltzer. 
Synagogue Council of America: 1133 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. (Represents several | 
of the organizations listed above.) ; 
Pres., William F. Rosenblum; Asst. to 
Pres., Ahron Opher; Sec., William Weiss. 


Religious and Secular Holidays, 1948 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY—Saturday, Feb. 
14—A day long held sacred to lovers, St. 
Valentine’s Day may have come from the 
belief that on February 14, birds begin to 
mate, although this theory has no more 
validity than others that have been ad- 
vanced. It is notable nowadays for the 
sending of a valentine, generally a card 
embossed with a heart, to a loved one, 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY—Sunday, 
Feb. 22—The birthday of George Washing-= 
ton is celebrated as a legal holiday in every 
state of the Union, the District of Columbia 
and all territories. The observance began 
in 1796, three years before Washington’s 
death. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY—Wednesday, March 
17—St. Patrick, patron saint of Ireland, 
who died 493 A.D. at the venerable age of 
106, has been honored in America since 
the first days of the nation. There are 
many dinners and meetings and perhaps 
the most notable part of the observance is 
the annual St. Patrick’s Day parade on 
Fifth Avenue in New York City. 


PALM SUNDAY—March 21—Is observed 
the Sunday before Easter to commemorate 
the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem. The 
procession and the cermonies introducing 
the benediction of palms probably had 
their origin in Jerusalem. It seems certain 
that the bearing of the palms during 
services was the earlier practice, then came 
the procession, and later the benediction of 
the palms. 


GOOD FRIDAY—March 26—The Friday 
before Easter Sunday, observed by all 
branches of the Christian Church in com- 
memoration of the Crucifixion, which is 
retold during services from the Gospel of 
St. John. It is the only day of the year 
upon which Mass may not be said and only 
those who are in danger of death may 
receive Holy Communion. The eating of 
hot cross buns on this holiday is said to 
have originated in England. 


EASTER SUNDAY—March 28—Observed 
in all Christian churches, Easter is the 
principal feast of the ecclesiastical year, 
and commemorates the Resurrection of 
Jesus. It is celebrated on the first Sunday 
after the full moon which occurs on or 
next after March 21 and is therefore cele- 
brated between March 22 and April 25 ins 
clusive, This date was fixed by the Council 
of Nicaea in 325. The Venerable Bede, the 


le Wi ; 
o-Saxon Eéstre, old Teutonic god- 

of spring. " rie 
_FIRST DAY OF PASSOVER (Pesach)— 
saturday, April 24—The Feast of the Pass- 
ver, also called the Feast of Unleavened 
read, observed for eight days of which 
mly the first and last days are holy days, 
Ommemorates the escape of the first-born 
f the Jews from the Angel of Death, who 
ook from the Egyptians their first-born, 
hus fulfilling the prophecy of Moses. As 
hey fied Egypt, the Jews ate unleavened 
read and from that time the Jews have 
llowed no leavening in the home during 
‘assover, the bread being replaced by 
1atzoth. 


ASCENSION DAY—Thursday, May 6— 
‘ook place in the presence of His apostles 
0 days after the Resurrection of Jesus. It 
; traditionally held to have occurred on 
fount Olivet in Bethany. 
PENTECOST (Whitsunday)—May 16— 
his day commemorates the descent of 
1e Holy Ghost upon the Apostles fifty 
ays after the resurrection. The sermon 
y the Apostle Peter, which lead to the 
aptism of 3000 who professed belief, origi- 
ated the ceremonies that have since been 
jllowed. “Whitsunday” is believed to have 
yme from “white Sunday” when, among 
le English, white robes were worn by 
10se baptised on the day. 
MEMORIAL DAY—Sunday, May 30—Also 
nown as Decoration Day, Memorial Day 
a legal holiday in ali the northern states 
id in the territories, and is also observed 
y the armed forces. In 1868, General John 
. Logan, Commander in Chief of the 
rand Army of the Republic, issued an 
der designating the day as one in which 
ie graves of soldiers would be decorated. 
ne holiday was originally devoted to 
ynoring the memory of those who fell 
the war between the states, but is now 
so dedicated to the memory of the dead 
all wars. : 
HEBREW PENTECOST (Shabuoth)— 
inday, June 13—The Feast of Harvest, in 
den times observed at the end of the 
1eat harvest. The holiday is sometimes 
lebrated by decorating houses and syna- 
gues with branches of trees, flowers and 
rious plants. The word originates from 
e Greek, meaning fifty, and the day 
mes fifty days after Passover. 
FLAG DAY—Monday, June 14—Flag Day 
not a legal holiday but is universally 
served throughout the country, particu- 
ly in schools. The date originates in the 
olution adopted on June 14, 1777. 
INDEPENDENCE DAY—Sunday, July 4— 
ie day of the adoption of the Declaration 
Independence in 1776, celebrated in all 
tes and territories. The observance 
yan in the next year in Philadelphia. 
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LABOR DAY—Monday, Sept. 6—Observed _ 
e first Monday in September in all states _ 


and territories, Labor Day was first cele- _ 


brated in New York in 1882 under the 
sponsorship of the Central Labor Union, 
following the suggestion made earlier in 
the year by Peter J. McGuire, of the 
Knights of Labor, that the day be set aside 
in honor of labor. y 


JEWISH NEW YEAR (Rosh Hashanah) 
—Monday, Oct. 4—Based on the lunar 
calendar, Rosh Hashanah is the first of ten ral 
penitential days ending in the Day of 
Atonement. e: 

COLUMBUS DAY—Tuesday, Oct. 12—A 
legal holiday in thirty-four states, com- _ 
memorating the discovery of America by _ 
Columbus in 1492. Quite likely the first 
celebration of Columbus Day was that 
organized in 1792 by the Society of St. "4g 
Tammany, or Columbian Order, more ‘ 
widely known as Tammany Hall. In 1892,a 
statue of Columbus was erected at the 
entrance to Central Park, just above Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York, and the plaza 
there was renamed Columbus Circle. 


DAY OF ATONEMENT (Yom Kippur)— 
Wednesday, Oct. 13—The holiest day of & 
the Jewish year, observed over the centuries 
since the day was set aside by Moses, ac- os 
cording to Biblical belief. All Jews refrain 
from daily pursuits and since the holiday 
begins at sundown of the preceding eve- a 
ning, fasting and services in the syna- ha 
gogues begin then and continue to the ~ 
sundown of the following evening. 


FEAST OF THE TABERNACLES (Suk- 
koth)—Monday, Oct. 18—The name comes 
from the booths or tabernacles, in which 
Jewish families lived while they gathered 
the harvest. One of the ancient customs 
still preserved in connection with this 
festival, which lasts eight days, is the 
hanging of fruits in synagogues to signify 
the harvest. Orthodox Jews still continue 
to build small huts in their back yards or 
on the roofs of houses. 

ELECTION DAY (in certain states)— 
Tuesday, Nov. 2—Since 1845, by Act of Con- 
gress, the first Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day in November is the date for choosing 
Presidential electors. State elections are 
also generally held on this day. 


ARMISTICE DAY—Thursday, Nov. 11— 
Commemorates the signing of the Armistice 
ending World War I in 1918. A Congres- 
sional resolution in 1926 directed the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation annually for 
observance of the day. It is a legal holiday 
in many states and in others observance is 
asked by proclamation of the governors. As 
part of the day’s observance, two minutes 
of silence are included in the ceremonies 
honoring the memories of the war dead. 
The most notable observance is at the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Arlington 
Cemetery, in Arlington, Va. 


- firs: uch 
having been issued by piles 
n 1863, on the urging of Mrs, 
Hale, editor of “Godey’s Lady’s 
k” who long had pressed for a national 
thanksgiving. Most Americans be- 
{ at the holiday dates back to the 
ay of thanks ordered by Governor Brad- 
ord of Plymouth Colony in New England 
621 but scholars point out that days of 
| thanks eg from ancient times. 


she Savior on Christmas. The four Sundays 
before Christmas are marked by special 
church services. 

_ CHRISTMAS (Feast of the Nativity)— 
turday, Dec. 25—The most important 
id the most widely celebrated holiday of 
the Christian year, it is observed as the 
; anniversary of the birth of Jesus. Christ- 


| Election Thanks- 1st Sun 
ae Year Ash. Wed. Easter Pentecost Labor Day giving Advent 
i) 1948 Feb. 11 | Mar. 28 | May 16 | Sept. 6 | Nov. 2 | Nov. 25 Nov. 
A 1949 Mar. 2 Apr. 17 | June 5 | Sept. 5 | Nov. 8 | Nov. 24 Nov. 
1950 Feb. 22 | Apr. 9 | May 28 | Sept. 4] Nov. 7] Nov. 23 Dec. 
1951 Feb. 7 | Mar. 25 | May 13 | Sept. 3 | Nov. 61] Nov. 22 Dec. 
1952 Feb. 27 | Apr. 13 | June 1 | Sept. 1 | Nov. 41] Nov. 27] Nov. 
1953 Feb. 18 | Apr. 5 | May 24 | Sept. 7] Nov. 3 | Nov. 26 Nov. 
1954 Mar. 3 | Apr. 18 | June 6 | Sept. 6 | Nov. 2 | Nov. 25 Nov. 
1955 Feb. 23 | Apr. 10 | May 29 | Sept. 5 | Nov. 8 | Nov. 24 Nov 
1956 Med. 15. | Apr. “2° May 20°|. Sept... $ | Nov. =6 4 "Noy. /22 Dec. 
1957 Mar. 6 | Apr. 21 | June 9 | Sept. 2 | Nov. 5 | Nov. 28 Dec. 


: Shrove Tuesday: 1 day before Ash Wednesday. 


Palm Sunday: 7 days before Easter. 
re Maundy Thursday: 3 days before Easter. 
Good Friday: 2 days before Easter. 


‘paratively recent is the Ch 


y pat, from 
ma pl: Tbinaecroat ar Chris = 
first set up in Germany in the 17th cen- 
tury, and the use of candles on trees de= 

veloped from the belief that candles ap= 
peared by miracle on the trees at Christ- ; 
mas. The Germans also gave us the legend 
of Santa Claus, corrupted from St. Wich’ i 
olas. 


HANUKKAH (Festival of Lights)— 
Monday, Dec. 27—An eight-day festival, 
Hanukkah commemorates the purification 
of the Temple of Jerusalem after it had 
been desecrated by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who set up a pagan altar there in 168 B.c, 
Eight lamps illuminated the temple and 
these have been memorialized in the Ha- 
nukkah lights, one for each night of the 
festival, which are lighted in Jewish homes 
and special prayers said. ( 


Movable Holidays, 1948 to 1957 


CHRISTIAN AND SECULAR 


Holy Saturday: 1 day before Easter. 

Ascension Day: 10 days before Pentecost, 
Trinity Sunday: 7 days after Pentecost. — 
Corpus Christi: 11 days after Pentecost, — 


JEWISH 


1st Day 


Passover Shabuoth 


Rosh 
Hashanah 


1st Day Simchath 
Sukkoth Torah 


[rs ] 


Sept. 20 | Sept. 28 
Oct. 10 


_ 


‘ostal Regulations 


U. S. Postal 


First Class (limit 70 pounds): 


Letters and written and sealed matter, 
3 cents for each ounce, local and non- 
local, except that drop letters are subject 
to 1 cent for each ounce when deposited 
for local delivery at offices not having 
letter-carrier service, provided they are not 
collected or delivered by rural or star-route 
carriers. 

Government postal cards, 1 cent. 


Private mailing or post cards, 1 cent. 


Air Mail (limit 70 pounds): 


Five cents for each ounce or fraction 
thereof within the continental United 
States, within any Territory or possession 
of the United States, within any geographi- 
cal area which is a protectorate of the 
United States, or between any of the fore- 
going. This includes air mail to or from 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 
of the United States, Canton Island, Canal 
zone, Guam and any other place where the 
United States mail service is in operation. 


Second Class (no limit of weight): 


Newspapers, magazines, and other peri- 
\dicals containing notice of second-class 
sentry, 1 cent for each 2 ounces or fraction 
shereof, or the fourth-class rate, which- 
ver is lower. 


Third Class (limit 8 ounces): 


Circulars and _ other 
inted matter, also merchandise, 
sents for each 2 ounces. 

Books (including catalogues) of 24 pages 
y more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, 
cions and plants, 1 cent for each 2 ounces. 


Identical pieces of third-class matter 
nay be mailed under permit in bulk lots 
f not less than either 20 pounds or 200 
yieces, at the rate of 12 cents a pound, or 
raction thereof, in case of circulars, mis- 
ellaneous printed matter and merchan- 
lise, and 8 cents a pound, or fraction 
hereof, in the case of books or catalogues 
aving 24 pages or more, seeds, plants, etc., 
vith a minimum charge of 1 cent a piece 
n either case. Apply to postmaster for 
ermit. 

For conditions and restrictions govern- 
og mail to our armed forces overseas, con- 
ult. postmaster. 


‘ourth Class (over 8 ounces): 


Limit of size, 100 inches length and 
irth combined. Limit of weight, 70 pounds. 


Merchandise, books, printed matter and 
1 other mailable matter not in first or 
scond class. 


pecial Rates For Books: 


Books (containing no advertising matter 
ther than incidental announcements of 


miscellaneous 
1% 


Regulations 


books) all zones: 3 cents a pound plus 1 
cent up to and including 16 pounds; 17 to. 
27 pounds, 3 cents a pound plus 2 cents; 
28 to 38 pounds, 3 cents a pound plus 3 
cents; 39 to 49 pounds, 3 cents a pound 
plus 4 cents; 50 to 61 pounds, 3 cents a 
pound plus 5 cents; 62 to 70 pounds, 3 
cents a pound plus 6 cents. 


Library Books: 


Books sent by authorized libraries to 
readers and when returned by such readers, 
for delivery within the first three zones or 
the State in which mailed: 4 cents for the 
first pound and 1 cent for each additional 
pound up to and including 47 pounds; 52 
cents for 48 pounds and 1 cent for each 
additional pound up to and including 70 
pounds. 


Special Delivery and Special Handling Fees: 

The prepayment of the special-delivery 
fee on second- third- or fourth-class mail 
entitles it to the most expeditious han- 
dling and transportation practicable, and 
also entitles it to special delivery at the 
office of address. 


Parcels of fourth-class matter endorsed 
“Special Handling” will be given the most 
expeditious handling, transportation and 
delivery practicable (but not special de- 
livery) upon payment in addition to the 
regular postage of the following charge: 


Special Special 
delivery handling 
Second, 
third or | (Fourth 
First fourth class 
Weight class class only) 
Up to 2 pounds ....| 13¢ 17¢ 10¢ 
Over 2 pounds up 
to 10 pounds -| 20¢ 25¢ 15¢ 
Over 10 pounds ....| 25¢ 35¢ 20¢ 


Registered, Insured and C. O. D. Mail: 

The sending of registered or insured 
mail to Army and Navy personnel overseas 
is restricted. Consult postmasters for de- 
tails. C. O. D. mail cannot be sent to Navy 
personnel on board ships or at overseas 
shore stations. 


Registered Mail: 
Fees for indemnity limited to: 


B25 Bes castes ies $ .20 $-b00 sie $ .95 
BO ere eat and 25 (3109 reer A 1.05 
Ome arson 35 LOO santos 1.15 
LO Qt ames 40 S00 raga 1.20 
OO seria care 55 900 ss airaiers 1.25 
SOE teva ierre 65 L000 eerste 1.35 
AOU se cetlinar ai inaye 80 


Domestic registered mail is subject to 
surcharges in addition to regular registry 
fees as follows: When declared value ex- 
ceeds maximum indemnity covered by 
registry fee paid by not more than $50, 2 


cents; over $600, not over $800, 8 cents; 


over $800 but less than $1,000, 10 cents. 


If excess of declared value over maximum 


_ indemnity covered by registry fee paid is 
$1,000 or more, additional fees for each 
- $1,000 or part of $1,000 are: For local de- 
‘livery or delivery in 1st zone, 11 cents; 2d 


zone, 12 cents; 3d zone, 14 cents; 4th zone, 


15 cents; 5th or 6th zone, 16 cents; 7th or 


8th zone, 18 cents. In the case of nonne- 


' gotiable securities, surcharge is based on 
known or estimated cost of duplication. 


Registration fee for mail without intrin- 


sic value for which no indemnity is paid, 
_ 20 cents. 


Insured Mail (third and fourth classes): 
Fees for indemnity limited to: 
Ne stete nope $.15 


C. O. D. Mail: 


Unregistered (third and fourth classes 
and sealed matter of any class bearing 
postage at the first-class rate). Fees for 
collections and indemnity limited to: 


BE2:DO Ws is: = $.15 RLOOR ern: te $.50 
[oA ici oie .20 ADOGS epics he 55 
AB ciara cig ttre" 30 ZOORs aes 60 
BQN a ivan. s fies 40 
Domestic mail of any class sealed 


against inspection and bearing postage at 
the first-class rate may be sent as regis- 
tered collect-on-delivery mail. The maxi- 
mum amount collectible is $200; maximum 
indemnity, $1,000. For further details, 
consult postmaster. 

A demurrage charge of 5 cents a day is 
collected on each C. O. D. article which 
the addressee fails to accept within 20 
days after the first attempt to deliver or 
the first notice of arrival at the office of 
address is given. 

Fee of 5 cents is charged for notifying 
sender of nondelivery of C. O. D. mail. 

Return receipts for registered or insured 
mail: fee, if requested at time of mailing, 
4 cents; after mailing, 7 cents; at time of 
mailing to show address of delivery, 31 
cents. 

An additional charge of 20 cents is made 
when registered, insured or C. O. D. mail 
is restricted in delivery to addressee only, 
or to the addressee or order. 

Certificates of mailing for ordinary mail 
of any class and additional certificates for 
ordinary, registered, insured and C. O. D. 


over $400, 6 cents; over $400, not over $600, Foreign Regular Mati 


South and Central America (except 
European possessions), Canada, Newfound- 
land, Labrador, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Andorra, and Spain: Letters, 3 cents 
an ounce or fraction; Post cards, 2 cents 
single, 4 cents reply-paid. 

Other countries: Letters, 5 cents first 
ounce, 3 cents each additional ounce. Post 
cards, 3 cents single, 6 cents reply-paid. 


Air Mail Postage Rates 

Domestic (includes Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Canton Island, Guam, Hawaii, Midway Is- 
land, Puerto Rico, U. S. Virgin Islands, 
Wake Island), Canada and Mexico: FIVE 
cents ($.05) per ounce. 

Air mail addressed for delivery to APO’s 
or Fleet Post Offices outside the continental 
United States care of Postmaster—FIVE 
cents ($.05) per ounce—limit EIGHT 
ounces. 

By air to U. S. Coast, or border, exchange 
offices and thence by ordinary means to 
destination, SEVEN cents ($.07) per ounce 
or fraction. This rate includes air service 
in the United States and surface trans- 
portation onward to destination. 


Foreign Air Mail Rates per half ounce 
in cents from the U. S. to destination 


Aden®. oI ete. oe 25° 
Afghanistan «3c Gro. 2 Gals ole eta a ene 25 
Albaniantaces... Sag.) Ses 2 eee 15 
Algerlasc.csid lcvhet as So ade See 15 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ............... 25 
Angola (Portuguese West Africa) ..... 25 
ATPGENTING cai « coger aiahas catty cen eee 10 
AUSUWALIG soc can occu ue canes eee 25 
AUISCUIIS fs cetera ye A So S.o 6 15 
VAZOLOR: 5, os ores. 6 5, oes ease teed eee eee 15 
Bahamas. 166 weap vio clemne cise cone ae 10 
Bahrein Fslands Ts oa. es eeiaatetee eae 25 
Barbados: 025s sen. pce eee Lee 10 
Belgian “Oongo 2). c. scan he ee eee 25 
Bel Sv ya ceictere cere es cisions orate eer eee 15 
BOrMUd 8 ore sin tus. s cleo tig ns ania crue 10 
Bolivia ou. ices eae eee 10. 
Braz ee ee Ce Oe ee 10 
British. Cameroons’ =).0-0- eee ene 25 
British =Guiana o 3- ee oe eee 10 
British: Honduras: -. seen eee 10 
British Somaliland'a.2.0.4- 0 eee 25 
Brunel TP wiesee hose oe aon eee 25 
Bulgariad. sais. specs cretee a pean ee te ater 15 
BUTS os csiere aieeiate 2 Chen tone 25 
Cameroun, (07:0 a. ha ot ee eee 25 
Canada=(per ounce) 9255.95 ene 05 


(Continued on page 778) 


EXCEPTIONS (See Chart on opposite page) 


In the first or second zone, where the distance by the shortest regular practicable mai 
more, the rate is the same as for the third zone. On parcels collected an rural routes “the eatin tea a 
less per parcel than at rates in table when for local delivery and 3 cents less per parcel when for other than 
local delivery. Parcels weighing less than 10 pounds, but exceeding 84 inches in length and girth combined, are 
subject to 10-pound rate, For special rates on catalogues, and other similar printed advertising matter, consult 


postmaster. 


to | to to to 1,800] 
300 | 600 | 1,000} 1,400) 1,800 miles; i 
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; (Continued from page 776) 
Canary Islands 

_ Cape Verde Islands 

Ceylon 


RSET SRS, Cecoith, ais okoianere. 0 Wiee ps olereiey © 
Colombia 
Corsica 
Costa Rica 


Cyprus 
Czechoslovakia 
Dahomey 
Denmark 
* Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 


See Crea eeine igi: on) wie ie ee ipi's le iw eae oo eo + 


Eritrea 
Estonian S.S.R. 
Ethiopia 
Falkland Islands 
Faeroe Islands 
Fiji Islands 
Finland 
France 
French 
French 
French 
French 
French 
French 
French 
Gambia 
Germany* 
Gibraltar 
Gold Coast 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland ... 
Greece 
Guadeloupe 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras (Republic of) 
Hong Kong 


Cameroons (Cameroun) 
Equatorial Africa 
Guiana 


1 Oa Se eae aa ae 


Sudan 


(eS ea aa 


Iran 
Iraq 
Italian Somaliland 
Italy (continental only) 
Ivory Coast 
Jamaica 
Kenyan ve. 
Latvian S.S.R. 
Lebanon 
Leeward Islands: Anguilla, Antigua, 
Barbuda, Dominica, Montserrat, 
Nevis, Redonda, St. Kitts, British 
Virgin Islands 
Liberia 
Libya 
Lithuanian S.S.R. 
Luxemburg 
Macao 


intertiahion Please Almanac | 


Madeira 
Malayan Union 
Malta 


Martinique 
Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Mexico (per ounce) 
Morocco (British, French, Spanish) 

Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa) . 
Netherlands 
Netherlands Indies 
New Caledonia 
Newfoundlandt (incl. Labrador) 
New Zealand 


Nigeria 50.0 oo. .ah- 0h 


Palestine 
Panama 

Paraguay 
Peru 


Poland 

Portugal 
Portuguese Guinea 
Portuguese India 
Réunion 
Rhodesia, Northern and Southern .... 
Rumania 
Salvador, El 
Sarawak 
Saudi Arabia 
Sénégal 
Siam 
Sierra Leone 
SINGapOVO hss thine ike jak fees erewareae! 
South West Africa 
a 2 6 0 RE Paes e Noe RR ORME ope, SaScty To 
Spanish Guinea 
Surinam 
BWOEGEMN) Asc ate deasgutang: GisLensueect ee eens 
Switzerland 
Syria 
Tanganyika Territory: ssn. apseenene eae 
TLOPO tosearaus. Err: Sete PMP RRMA vergrary) Semest. c - 
Trans-Jordan 
Trinidad 


Union of South-Atricaw ss co.n eeeneee 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics .... 
Uruguay 
Vatican City State 
Venezuelan) nt: si siivoatere dt eee ee Re 
Windward Islands: Grenada, Grena- 
dines, St. Lucia, St. Vincent 
Yemen cee ees Roe tae alae. Oe 
Vugosla Viaa ot wane sie saves ooo eee ree 
Zanzibar (incl; Pemba) scree eaneeeeerere 
*Articles limited to 1 pound in weight. 
yArticles limited to 2 ounces in weight. 
tArticles limited to 60 pounds in weight. 
All other places limited to 4 pounds 6 ounces. 
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The Record 


By Grantland Rice 


When the game is done and the players creep 
One by one to the League of Sleep, 

Deep in the night they may not know 

The way of the fight, the fate of the foe. 


The cheer that passed, and applauding hands, 
Are stilled at last—but the Record stands. 


The errors made, and the base hits wrought; 

Here the race was run! There the fight was fought! 
Yet the game is done when the sun sinks low 

And one by one from the field they go; 

Their day has passed through the Twilight Gates, 
But the Scroll is cast—and the Record waits. 


So take, my lad, what the Great Game gives, 
For all men die—but the Record lives. 


PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL GOVERNMENT 


NATIONAL LEAGUE—AMERICAN LEAGUE—NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Albert B. Chandler, Commissioner 
Walter W. Mulbry, Secretary-Treasurer 
2601 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Ford C. Frick 
President-Secretary-Treasurer 
Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
Chairman of the Board, John A. Heydler 
Service Bureau: Charles M. Segar, Manager 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
William Harridge 
President-Secretary-Treasurer 
Office: 310 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Service Bureau: Earl J. Hilligan, Manager 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
George M. Trautman 
President-Treasurer 

696 East Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Vice President—Clarence H. Rowland 
Publicity Director: Robert L. Finch 


Executive Committee 
Clarence H. Rowland (Chairman) 
Herman D. White, Earl Mann 
Umpire Adviser 


W. B. Carpenter, 2700 Vine St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


fifty years. Soldiers returning home from 
_ the Civil War spread over the country the 
- game they had learned to play in their 
camps. 

___ Historians have it that the first pitcher 
to throw a curve was William A. (Candy) 
- Cummings in 1867. The Cincinnati Red 
< Stockings were the first all-professional 


; Baseball 


same , size ‘and weight, st { 
adopted in 1872. The first ‘eatetere s 


was worn in 1875. The National League 


was organized in 1876. The first chest pro- 


tector was donned in 1885. The three-strike _ 
rule was put on the books in 1887 and 
the four-ball ticket to first base came in ~ 


1889. The pitching distance, formerly 


shorter, was lengthened to 60 feet 6 inches 


in 1893 and the rules have been only 
slightly modified since that time. 
The American League, under the vigor- 


ous leadership of B. B. Johnson, blossomed ~ 


forth as a major league in 1901. Judge 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis, by action of 
the two major leagues, became Commis- 
sioner of Baseball in 1921 and, upon his 


death (1944), Albert B. Chandler, former 


United States Senator from Kentucky, was 
elected to that office (1945). 


Statistics 


Source: The Elias Baseball Bureau, New York City. 


9 winner and loser, respectively. 


Record of World Series Games 


Figures in parentheses indicate number of victories for each club. Pitchers named are 


1903—BOSTON A. L. (5) vs. PITTSBURGH N. L. (3) 


q (Not under Brush rules) 

ty Managers—J J. Collins, Boston; F. C. Clarke, Pittsburgh. 

- Oct. 1—Pittsburgh (Phillippe)............... 7 Boston (¥Oung):,./c. keene 3 At Boston 

" Oct. 2—Boston (Dinneen).................0. 3 Pittsburgh (Leever)............... 0 At Boston 

} ‘ Oct. 3—Pittsburgh (Phillippe)............... 4 Boston (Hughes)................. 2 At Boston 

} Oct. 6—Pittsburgh (Phillippe)............... 5 Boston (Dinneen)................. 4 At Pittsburgh 
OGte7—BostOn CYOUNZ)...... ec ce cece renee ll Pittsburgh (Kennedy)............. 2 At Pittsburgh 

Oct. 8—Boston (Dinneen).........-......005 6 ‘Pittsburgh (Leever)............... 3 At Pittsburgh 

) Oct. 10—Boston (Young)........-..sseeeeees 7 ‘Pittsburgh (Phillippe)............. 3 At Pittsburgh 

: Oct. 13—Boston (Dinneen)................08 3 Pittsburgh (Phillippe)............. 0 At Boston 


| 1904—-NO SERIES 


1905—-NEW YORK N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (1) 
Managers—John J. McGraw, New York; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. 


Oct. 9—New York (Mathewson)............. 3 Philadelphia (Plank).............. 0 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 10—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 3 New York (McGinnity) 0 At New York 
Oct. 12—New York (Mathewson)............. 9 Philadelphia (Coakley) 0 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 13—New York (McGinnity).............. 1 Philadelphia (Plank)......... 0 At New York 
‘Oct. 14—New York (Mathewson)............. 2 Philadelphia (Bender) 0 At New York 


2 Chicago N (Brown)... 

7 Chicago A (White). 

ane ). . 3 Chicago N (Pfiester). . 

2—Ch icago N (Brown)... re Chicago A (Altrock)... 

Oct. 13—Chicago A (Walsh) Chicago N (Pfiester) 
Oct. 14—Chicago A (White) Chicago N ee. 


1907—CHICAGO N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (0) 
‘ Managers—Frank L. Chance, Chicago; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. { 
fOct. - 8—Chicago (tie), ., ... 2... cee eecec ec ck Sie DEOL (US). Ee oe ee 3 At Chicago (12 i inn.) 
Oct. 9—Chicago (Pfiester).................. 3. “Detroit (Mullin). ............:.... 1 At Chicago 5 
Oct. 10—Chicago (Reulbach)................. 3 Detroit (Siever).. 05. hn oo 1 At Chicago ‘ ee 
Oct. 11—Chicago (Overall)................... 6 Detroit (Donovan)................ 1 At Detroit ‘ 
Oct. 12—Chicago (Brown).................... 2 Detroit (Mullin).................. 0 At Detroit 
aA 
1908—CHICAGO N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (1) 
r Managers—Frank L. Chance, Chicago; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. 
Oct. 10—Chicago (Brown).................... 10 Detroit (Summers). .............. 6 At Detroit a 
Oct. 11—Chicago (Overall)................... 6 Detroit (Donovan)................ 1 At Chicago 
Oct. 12—Detroit (Mullin)..................... 8 Chicago (Pfiester)................ 3 At Chicago 
Oct. 13—Chicago (Brown).................... 3 Detroit (Summers)............... 0 At Detroit 
Oct. 14—Chicago (Overall)................... 2 Detroit (Donovan)................ 0 At Detroit Fi 
= i oe 
1909—PITTSBURGH N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) : sg 
Managers—Fred C. Clarke, Pittsburgh; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. eg 
Oct. 8—Pittsburgh (Adams)................. Detroit (Mullin).................. 1 At Pittsburgh “Oe 
Oct. 9—Detroit (Donovan).................. Pittsburgh (Camnitz).............. 2 At Pittsburgh a 
Oct. 11—Pittsburgh (Maddox) Detroit (Summers),............... 6 At Detroit > % 
Oct. 12—Detroit (Mullin)............. ee Pittsburgh (Leifield).............. 0 At Detroit ey 
Oct. 13—Pittsburgh (Adams).......... Bee Detroit (Summers)............... 4 At Pittsburgh ; 4 
Oct. 14—Detroit (Mullin)..................... Pittsburgh (Willis)................ 4 At Detroit v4 
ct. 16—Pittsburgh (Adams)................. Detroit (Donovan)................ 0 At Detroit ae 
eae ae 
1910—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (1) - 
Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; Frank L. Chance, Chicago. aa 
\ct. 17—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 4 Chicago (Overall)................. 1 At Philadelphia » > 
\ct. 18—Philadelphia (Coombs).............. 9 Chicago (Brown) Dates ottetahe water 3 At Philadelphia ae 
lect. 20—Philadelphia (Coombs).............. 12 Chicago (McIntire) BEALE OOPS AE 5 At Chicago . : 
let. 22—Chicago (Brown). ...........2.2-008 4 Philadelphia (Bender)............. 3 At Chicago (10 inn.) 
ct. 23—Philadelphia (Coombs).............. Jim Chicaga(Brown) crctcct 4a) vivae 2 At Chicago 
1911—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) ) 
' Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; John J. McGraw, New York. 
ct. 14—New York (Mathewson)............. 2 Philadelphia (Bender)............. 1 At New York 5 
ct. 16—Philadelphia (Plank)................ 3 New York (Marquard)............. 1 At Philadelphia : 
ct. 17—Philadelphia (Coombs)....... meee 3 New York (Mathewson),.......... 2 At New York al inn.) 
ct. 24—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 4 New York (Mathewson)........... 2 At Philadelphia : 
ct. 25—New York (Crandall)................ 4 Philadelphia (Plank).............. 3 At New York (0 inn.) 
ct. 26—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 13 New York (Ames)................ 2 At Philadelphia 
1912—-BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (3) 
Managers—J. Garland Stahl, Boston; John J. McGraw, New York. 
AAS —BOStON (WOOD) eisai? aise, . scs.aie cieleiste «e's 4 New York (Tesreau).............. 3 At New York : 
a 9——BOStON (UO), a cealei.. zie -ictie fe ceiesieise « 6 New York (tie) He ERODE HOR Oca Ae 6 At Boston (11 inn.) 
t. 10—New York (Marquard)............... 2 Boston (O’Brien)................. 1 At Boston 
t. 11—Boston (Wood)...................- 3 New York (Tesreau).............. 1 At New York 
t. 12—Boston (Bedient).................-- 2 New York (Mathewson) MP cio 1 At Boston 
t. 14—New York (Marquard)............... i oe ‘ ay eM RA DED IS 4 ie nee ene 
i—New York (Tesreau)..............-- ston (Wood). 2s fulrnatesreintaperonion 
t. 15—New York (Tesreau)...... 2 At Boston (10 inn.) 


t. 16—Boston (Wood).............0e0cu eee 3 New York (Mathewson)........... 


'_'* i eee 


rs 
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1913—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (1) 
Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; John J. McGraw, New York. 
Oct. 7—Philadelphia (Bender)............--- 6 New York (Marquard).........-..- 4 At New York ’ 
Oct. 8—New York (Mathewson)........-.--+ 3 Philadelphia (Plank)..........-.-+ 0 At Philadelphia (10 inn.) 
Oct. 9—Philadelphia (Bush).............---- 8 New York (Tesreau)......-.-..--- 2 At New York 
Oct, 10—Philadelphia (Bender)..........--.-- 6 New York (Demaree).......--.--- 5 At Philadelphia 
Ost. 11—Philadelphia (Plank)............-+-- 3 New York (Mathewson)........... 1 At New York 


1914—BOSTON N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (0) 
Managers—George T. Stallings, Boston; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. 


Oct. 9—Boston (Rudolph)..........-..+.000 Y | Philadelphia (Bender).......-..... 1 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 10—Boston (James). .....-----+- 0-2 eee 1 Philadelphia (Plank)........--.--- 0 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 12—Boston (Jiames)........--.-0+--0225 5 Philadelphia (Bush).........-.---- 4 At Boston (12 inn.) 
Oct. 13—Boston (Rudolph)..............+++-- 3 Philadelphia (Shawkey)........... 1 At Boston 


1915—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA N. L. (1) 
Managers—William Carrigan, Boston; Patrick J. Moran, Philadelphia. 


Ost. 8—Philadelphia (Alexander)...........- 3 Boston (Shore) 2. 2%. 2-0 oe fone 1 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 9—Boston (Foster)..........---+-++0-+s 2 Philadelphia (Mayer).........-.-- 1 At Philadelphia 
Qct. 11—Boston (Leonard)..........-..-+--+ 2 Philadelphia (Aiexander).......... 1 At Boston 
Oct. 12—Boston (Shore)...........--+e2---- 2 Philadelphia (Chalmers).........-- 1 At Boston 
Oct. 13—Boston (Foster).......-...2+.++e eee 5 Philadelphia (Rixey).............. 4 At Philadelphia 


1916—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN, N. L. (1) 
Managers—William Carrigan, Boston; Wilbert J. Robinson, Brooklyn. 


Oct. 7—Boston (Shore). ....0....-0.2cceeeee 6 Brooklyn (Marquard).............- 5 At Boston 

Oct. 9—Boston (Ruth)......:............5-- 2 Brooklyn (Smith)...........-..--- 1 At Boston (14 inn.) 
Oct. 19—Brooklyn (Coombs).............---- 4 BOStot: KMAVS) ste soicete sis sicis sialon oo 3 At Brooklyn 

Oct. 11—Boston (Leonard)...............++-- 6 Brooklyn (Marquard)............. 2 At Brooklyn 

Oct. 12—Boston (Shore)..........-.---++-00s 4 Brooklyn (Pfeffer). ............--- 1 At Boston 


1917—CHICAGO A. L. (4) NEW YORK N. L. (2) 
Managers—Clarence H. Rowland, Chicago; John J. McGraw, New York. 


Oct. 6—Chicago (Cicotte)...............-... 2 New York (Sallee)..............-. 1 At Chicago 
Oct. 7—Chicago (Faber)..............-....- 7 New York (Anderson)............- 2 At Chicago 
Oct. 10—New York (Benton)..............--- 2 Chicago (Cicotte)................. 0 At New York 
Oct. 11—New York (Schupp)...........-.-+++ 5 Chicago (Faber)... 20. ccec scenes 0 At New York 
Oct. 13—Chicago (Faber).........-..-..0000 8 New York (Sallee)................ 5 At Chicago 
Oct. 15—Chicago (Faber)............-.-2505 4 New York (Benton)............... 2 At New York 


1918—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (2) 
Managers—E. G. Barrow, Boston; Fred L. Mitchell, Chicago. 


Sept. 5—Boston (Ruth).............-...-0-- 1 Chicago (Vaughn)................. 0 At Chicago 
Sept. 6—Chicago (Tyler)............-...---5 3 Bostoni(SUSh).co0)...va ae sae 1 At Chicago 
Sept. 7—Boston (Mays)............-2+2-00 2 Chicago (Vaughn). ..........--..- 1 At Chicago 
Sept. 9—Boston (Ruth)...............------ 3 Chicago (Douglas)................ 2 At Boston 
Sept. 10—Chicago (Vaughn)...........-...4-. 3 Boston (Jones). take ween 0 At Boston 
Sept. 11—Boston (Mays). .........0+ses scene 2 Chicago (Tyler). 22%. tet ee ere eet 1 At Boston 


1919—CINCINNATI N. L. (5) vs. CHICAGO A. L. (3) 


Managers—Patrick J. Moran, Cincinnati; William Gleason, Chicago. 


Oct. 1—Cincinnati (Ruether)..............-- 9 Chicago (Cicotte); ai. Siar swlwuteles 1° At Cincinnati 
Oct, 2—Cincinnati (Sallee)................-. 4 Chicago (Williams)................ 2 At Cincinnati 
Oct. 3—Chicago (Kerr)...............--0055 3 Cincinnati (Fisher)................ 0 At Chicago 
Oct. 4—Cincinnati (Ring).................-. 2 Chicago (Cicotte)................. 0 At Chicago 
Oct. 6—Cincinnati (Eller)...............--.. 5 Chicago (Williams)................ 0 At Chicago 
Oct- 7—ChicagoiCKerniacg ices seers eecess 5 Cincinnati (Ring). ...............- 4 At Cincinnati 
QGct. 8—Chicago (Cicotte).................-- 4 Cincinnati (Sallee)................ 1 At Cincinnati 


i Oct. 9—Cincinnati (Eller)................0-- 10 Chicago ( Williams)............... 5 At Chicago (10 inn.) 


; PEE RETR Tee Cie ee OES ON Ma Oe aE Hee CREE Sa 
Baseball—World Series History 783 . 
} 1920—CLEVELAND A. L. (5) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (2) 

Managers—Tris Speaker, Cleveland; Wilbert J. Robinson, Brooklyn. 


Jet. 5—Cleveland (Coveleskie).............. 3 Brooklyn (Marquard)............. 1 At Bri 

Jet. 6—Brooklyn (Grimes) Sede Fee Cen totes 3 Cleveland (Bagby)................ 0 At ae 
et. 7—Brooklyn (Smith)................... 2 Cleveland (Caldwell).............. 1 At Brooklyn 
Jet. S—Cleveland (Coveleskie).............. 5 Brooklyn (Cadore)................ 1 At Cleveland 
Jct. 10—Cleveland (Bagby).................. 8 Brooklyn (Grimes)................ 1 At Cleveland 
Jet. 11—Cleveland (Mails)................... 1 Brooklyn (Smith)................. 0 At Cleveland 
Jet. 12—Cleveland (Coveleskie).............. 3 Brooklyn (Grimes)..7............. 0 At Cleveland 


1921—NEW YORK N. L. (5) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (3) 
Managers—John J. McGraw, New York N. L.; Miller J. Huggins, New York A. L. 


Jet. 5—New York A (Mays)................. 3 New York N (Nehf)............ .-» 0 At Polo Grounds 
Jet. 6—New York A (Hoyt)................. 3 New York N (Douglas)............ 0 At Polo Grounds 
\ct. 7—New York N (Barnes).:............. 13 New York A (Quinn).............. 5 At Polo Grounds 
let. 9—New York N (Douglas).............. 4 New York A (Mays)................ 2 At Polo Grounds 
let. 10—New York A (Hoyt)................. 3 New York N (Nehf)............... 1 At Polo Grounds 
ict. 11—New York N (Barnes)............... 8 New York A (Shawkey)........... 5 At Polo Grounds 
ct. 12—New York N (Douglas).............. 2 New York A (Mays)............... 1 At Polo Grounds 
ct. 13—New York N (Nehf)............ 7 a ee 0 At Polo Grounds 
1922—-NEW YORK N. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (0) 
Managers—John J. McGraw, New York N. L.; Miller J. Huggins, New York A. L 
ct. 4—New York N (Ryan)................. 3 New York A (Bush)............... 2 At Polo Grounds 
ct. 5—New York N (tie)................... 3 New York A (tie)................. 3 At Polo Grounds (10 inn.) 
ct. 6—New York N (Scott)................. 3 New York A (Hoyt)............... 0 At Polo Grounds 
ct. 7—New York N (McQuillan)............ 4 New York A (Mays)............... 3 At Polo Grounds 
ct. 8—New York N (Nehf)................. 5 New York A (Bush)............... 3 At Polo Grounds 
1923—-NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) 
Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York A. L.; John J. McGraw, New York N. L. 
ct. 10—New York N (Ryan)................. 5 New York A (Bush)............... 4 At Yankee Stadium 
ct. 11—New York A (Pennock).............. 4 New York N (McQuillan). ......... 2 At Polo Grounds 
ct. 12—New York N (Nehf)................. 1 New York A Vones).............. 0 At Yankee Stadium 
ct. 13—New York A (Shawkey)............. 8 New York N (Scott)............... 4 At Polo Grounds 
st. 14—New York A (Bush)................- 8 New York N (Bentley)............ 1 At Yankee Stadium 
st. 15—New York A (Pennock).............. 6 New York N (Nebf)............... 4 At Polo Grounds 
1924—W ASHINGTON A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (3) 
Managers—Stanley R. Harris, Washington; John J. McGraw, New York. 
st. 4—New York (Nehf)................... 4 Washington Vohnson)............. 3 At Washington (12 inn.) 
t. 5—Washington (Zachary)............... ~ New York (Bentley).............. 3 At Washington 
tt. 6—New York (McQuillan)............... 6 Washington (Marberry)...........- 4 At New York 
t. 7—Washington (Mogridge).............- 7 New York (Barnes)............... 4 At New York 
t. 8—New York (Bentley)..............--- 6 Washington Vohnson)............. 2 At New York 
t. 9—Washington (Zachary)..........-.--- 2 New York (Nehf)................. 1 At Washington 
t. 10—Washington (Johnson)..........-.-.- 4 New York (Bentley).............. 3 At Washington (12 inn.) 
1925—-PITTSBURGH N. L. (4) vs. WASHINGTON A. L. (3) 
Managers—William B. McKechnie, Pittsburgh; Stanley R. Harris, Washington. 
t. 7—Washington Vohnson)............-.- 4 Pittsburgh (Meadows).........-..- 1 At Pittsburgh 
t. 8—Pittsburgh (Aldridge).............-. 3 Washington (Coveleskie)......-... 2 At Pittsburgh 
t. 10—Washington (Ferguson).............. 4 Pittsburgh (Kremer)..........-..- 3 At Washington 
t. 11—Washington Vohnson).............-- 4 Pittsburgh (Yde)... wee eeeuseceees 0 At Washington 
t. 12—Pittsburgh (Aldridge).............-. 6 Washington (Coveleskie).........- 3 At Washington 
t. 13—Pittsburgh (Kremer).............++- 3 Washington (Ferguson)............ 2 At Pittsburgh 
t. 15—Pittsburgh (Kremer)...........-.--. 9 Washington (Johnson)...........- 7 At Pittsburgh 


"New York (Shocker)... 
New York Ghuetha 
St. Louis (Reinhart).............. 


SYicvaimatotorels wa: elaiaia St. Louis (Sherdal)..0.c:. meas. 
tae yeas oe New York (Shawkey)............ 
New York (Hoyt)....... pees a 


1927—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. PITTSBURGH N. L. (0) 


agin } Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York; Owen J. Bush, Pittsburgh. 
aA —New York (Hoyt)...........-.-0ee0s 5 Pittsburgh (Kremer).............. 4 At Pittsburgh 
ct. G—New York (Pipgras)...............-. 6 Pittsburgh (Aldridge)............. 2 At Pittsburgh 
7—New York (Pennock)...........-.... 8 Pittsburgh (Meadows)............. 1 At New York 
8—New York (Moore)................5- 4 Pittsburgh (Miljus)............... 3 At New York 


— 


1928—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. L. (0) 
Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York; William B. McKechnie, St. Louis. 
t. 4—New York (Hoyt). .............200 08 4° St. Louis (Sherdel).cs..-specueee 1 At New York 


st. 5—New York (Pipgras) 9 St. Louis (Alexander) 3 At New York 
Oct. 7—New York (Zachary) 7 St. Louis (Haines). ... 3 At St. Louis 


Oct. 9—New York (Hoyt)... 00... sseeeeee ... 7 St.Louis (Sherdel)............-- 3 At St. Louis 
at j 
a, 1929—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (1) 
a Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; Joseph V. McCarthy, Chicago. 
Oct. 8—Philadelphia (Ehmke)............... ne Chicago (R00) aa. c tees os cece ee 1 At Chicago 
Oct. 9—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)............ i) Chicago (Malone)................. 3 At Chicago 
mOct..11—Chicago, (Bush)... .2.....0.5.eseecees 3. Philadelphia (Earnshaw)........... 1 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 12—Philadelphia (Rommel).............. 10 Chicago (Blake) 32-5... csenme sere 8 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 14—Philadelphia (Walberg).............. 3° Chicago (Malone).............002- 2 At Philadelphia 


1930—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. L. (2) 
Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; Charles E. Street, St. Louis. 


Oct. 1—Philadelphia (Grove)................ Siwe cSt. Louisn(Grimes}e.cucaniecctneae At Philadelphia 
; Oct. 2—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)............ 6 St Lonis\(Rhem) 3.2 ees ee At Philadelphia 
y Oct. 4—St. Louis (Hallahan)................ 5 Philadelphia (Walberg)............ At St. Louis 
Oct’) 5—St> Louis (Halnes)...........0.cceeee 3 Philadelphia (Grove).............. At St. Louis 
Oct. 6—Philadelphia (Grove)................ 2 St. Louis: (Grimes)-coch wucelee sites At St. Louis 
Oct. 8—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)............. 8 St. Louis (Hallahan).............. At Philadelphia 


1931—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (3). 


Managers—Charles E. Street, St. Louis; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. 


- Oct. 1—Philadelphia (Grove)................ 6 St. Louis (Derringer). ............ At St. Louis 
x Oct. 2—St. Louis (Hallahan)................ 2 Philadelphia (Earnshaw).......... At St. Louis 
is Oct. 5—St. Louis (Grimes).............:.005 5 Philadelphia (Grove).............. At Philadelphia 
r Oct. 6—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)............. 3 St. Louis Gohnson)............... At Philadelphia 
; Ocha —stavouis, (Hallahan)... c.o+00eece 5 Philadelphia (Hoyt)............... At Philadelphia 
Oct. 9—Philadelphia (Grove)................ 8 St. Louis (Derringer).............. 1 At St. Louis 
Oct. 10—St. Louis (Grimes).................. 4 Philadelphia (Earnshaw).......... 2 At St. Louis 
1932—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (0) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Charles J. Grimm, Chicago. 
Sept. 28—New York (Ruffing)................ 12% Chicago (Bush) 4o- eee eee 6 At New York 
Sept. 29—New York (Gomez)................ 5 Chicago (Warneke)............... 2 At New York 
. Oct. 1—New York (Pipgras)................ il Chicago.(Root) ese meeee ee 5 At Chicago 
“Oct. 2—New York (Moore).............+66. 13, Chicago;(May)s, yee 6 At Chicago 


Fre aad cd cael Eee See eee Pee ey fee se! Pe a oe ee A hs kml fa dd Nl 


~ Washington (Weaver). 


ee ARUSSOl) Are iacnees ‘ 
1934—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) | pete ‘ ; 
Managers—Frank F. Frisch, St. Louis; Gordon S. Cochrane, Detroit. ; |) 
. 3—St. Louis J. Dean) 8 Detroit (Crowder)................ 3 At Detroit i ai 4 


eA— Detroit (ROWS). ca.. 2. coe. ac cex nse See st. LOWS. (We Walken)cess.coccxees 2 At Detroit (12 inn.) 
. 5—St. Louis (P. Dean)... 4 Detroit (Bridges) .2. Faw.csc ec oe coer 1 At St. Louis oy ae 
. 6—Detroit (Auker)..... 10 St. Louis (W. Walker)............. < ALS Lous 
. 7—Detroit (Bridges) aie genie «ava lees a mrot-Louls Gia Dean)., oo. 30. were 1 At St. Louis er 
. 8—St. Louis ABean), f<.2d0< crc ekdces 4 Detroit (Rowe)... 6 ...d..c.cseess 3. At Detroit SG 
peat. LOUIS'C). Dean) ..0-'c.-.<0.00s celeen's TSS eDetrait (AUKGD) sec cicero ec 0 At Detroit we 
—_ “ ‘he pt A a 5 
1935—DETROIT A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (2) a trss: 
Managers—Gordon S. Cochrane, Detroit; Charles J. Grimm, Chicago. : 4 
Jet. 2—Chicago (Warneke)..............-.-- a Detroit (Rowe)... << to. dss 0 At Detroit x 
Ict. 3—Detroit CETId8 0S) oe cee wale ane ee 8 Chicago (Root) 22 .o0.5.2--5'wreniie 3 At Detroit wig 
Oct. 4—Detroit (Rowe)............---.0--0- 6 Chicago (French)................. 5 At Chicago (il inn. Ue by 
Oct. 5—Detroit (Crowder)............-...---- 2 ‘Chicago (Carleton)................ 1 At Chicago a 
Nct. 6—Chicago (Warneke)................. 3 Detroit CROWe) . wisi ces cece ese 1 At Chicago f Be 
Oct. 7—Detroit (Bridges).................-- 4 Chicago (French)................. 3 At Detroit % 
—— pot a 
1936—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) oe 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, Yankees; William H. Terry, Giants. ie [ 
Sept. 30—Giants (Hubbell)................--- 6 Yankees (Ruffing)................ 1 At Polo Grounds a 
Wet. 2—Yankees (Gomez)..........-..----- 18 Giants (Schumacher).............. 4 At Polo Grounds * 
Jct. 3—Yankees (Hadley)................. 2 Giants (Fitzsimmons)............. 1 At Yankee Stadium i 
Yet. 4—Yankees (Pearson)..........-.-.-- Se Giants (HUDDEID) Eco. eee stectewtarse 2 At Yankee Stadium a 
Jct. 5—Giants (Schumacher).............. ~ -5 Yankees (Malone)...............- 4 AtYankeeStadium(10inn.) — 
Met. 6—Yankees (Gomez)...........-.+---- 13 Giants (Fitzsimmons)............. 5 At Polo Grounds K 
1937—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (1) A 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, Yankees; William H. Terry, Giants. é x 
Jct. 6—Yankees (Gomez)........-...-.-+--- 8 Giants, (Hubbell) ee es ae sete sts 1 At Yankee Stadium : 
det. -7—Yankees (Ruffing). .............+.---- 8 Giants (Melton)...............-.- 1 At Yankee Stadium -— 
Ict. 8—Yankees (Pearson)..........-----+++ 5 Giants (Schumacher).............. 1 At Polo Grounds ey 
Yet. 9—Giants (Hubbell)................---- 7 Yankees (Hadley)................- 3 At Polo Grounds es 


Yet. 1O—Yankees (Gomez)...........-----0+- 4 GIAHESCMENON) 5 a nreisee peice cae 2 At Polo Grounds 


1938—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (9) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Charles L. Hartnett, Chicago. 


Jet. 5—New York (Ruffing).........-..---.- 3 Chicago Glioe) 2: art ayavsrelete otetrte niea 1 At Chicago 
Yet. 6—New York (Gomez)........++---+-++ 6 ~ Chicago\(Dean).2.. 6.26.20. 62s oe 3 At Chicago 
Jct. 8—New York (Pearson)..........-.-+-- 5 Chicago (Bryant)..<.....0-+-.0-.-- 2 At New York 
Jet. 9—New York (Ruffing)......:....-..--- 8 Chicago. (lee) iri. ccc ope < waclers 3 At New York 


1939 —NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CINCINNATI N. L. (0) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; William B. McKechnie, Cincinnati. 


Jct. 4—New York (Ruffing).........-..--++- 2 Cincinnati (Derringer).....-....... 1 At New York 
Yet. 5—New York (Pearson)........-----++- 4 Cincinnati (Walters)..........-.-- 0 At New York 
Yet. 7—New York (Hadley)..........------- 7 Cincinnati (Thompson)..........-- 3 At Cincinnati 
Met. 8—New York (Murphy)........--.-.+-- 7 Cincinnati (Walters)...........--- 4 At Cincinnati (10 inn.) 


1940—CINCINNATI N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) 


Managers—William B. McKechnie, Cincinnati; Delmar D. Baker, Detroit. 


let. 2—Detroit (Newsom)........-.-+0+0ee 7 Cincinnati (Derringer)...........-- 2 At Cincinnati 
let. 3—Cincinnati (Walters).....-..-..----- 5 Detroit (Rowe)... 5... .2ccccne ce 3 At Cincinnati 
ict. 4—Detroit (Bridges)............+--+++- 7 Cincinnati (Turner)...........---- 4 At Detroit 
ct. 5—Cincinnati (Derringer).......-..-.--- 5 Detroit (Trout).................0. 2 At Detroit 
ct. 6—Detroit (Newsom).....-.-..-----++> 8 Cincinnati (Thompson)..........-- 0 At Detroit : 
ct. 7—Cincinnati (Walters).........-..--+++ 4 Detroit CRowWe).. . 22. coe. ones 0 At Cincinnati 


ict. 8—Cincinnati (Derringer)...........---- 2 Detroit (Newsom).........-.---.- 1 At Cincinnati 


y ~ ~~. 1 
Information Please Almanac 


F 
1941—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (1) 

Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Leo E. Durocher, Brooklyn. : 
Oct. 1—New York (Ruffing)...............0. 3 Brooklyn (Davis)..........-.....- 2 At New Yor 
Oct. 2—Brooklyn (Wyatt)..............-.... 3 _~New York (Chandler)............. 2 At New York 
Oct. 4—New York (Russo).........-...-.+-- 2 Brooklyn (Casey); sacs ssie0 daisies ease 1 At Brooklyn 
Oct. 5—New York (Murphy)................ ’ Brooklyn (Casey)...............- 4 At Brooklyn 
Oct. 6—New York (Bonham)...........-.-.- 3 BrookipnGWyatiy ans. 0ceas500' oo 1 At Brooklyn . 

1942—-ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (1) 

Managers—William H. Southworth, St. Louis; Joseph V. McCarthy, New York. 
Sept. 30—New York Uti fo A, aie eerie 7 ~ St. Louis (M. Cooper)............. 4 At St. Louis 
Oct. i—St. Louis (Beazley)................ 4 New York (Bonham).............. 3 At St. Louis 
Oct. 3—St. Louis (White).................. 2 New York (Chandler)............. 0 At New York 
Oc = 4=—Sts Louis (Lanier)... 0... ee cee 9 New York (Donald)............... 6 At New York 
Oct. 5—St. Louis (Beazley)................ 4 New York (Ruffing)............... 2 At New York 

1943—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. L. (1) 

Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; William H. Southworth, St. Louis. 

Oct. 5—New York (Chandler)............... 4 St. ‘Lowis.€lanier) 25: dn bors eee 2 At New York 
Oct. 6—St. Louis (M. Cooper)............... 4 New York (Bonham).............. 3 At,New York 
Oct. 7—New York (Borowy)...............-. 6 St touis;CBrazlé) 7%... tse ences 2 At New York 
Oct. 10—New York (Russo).................. 2 St. Louis (Brecheen).............. 1 At St. Louis 
Oct. 11—New York (Chandler)............... 2 St. Louis (M. Cooper)............. 0 At St. Louis 

1944—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS A. L. (2) 

Managers—William H. Southworth, Cardinals; J. Luther Sewell, Browns. 
Oct. 4—Browns (Galehouse)................ 2 Cardinals (M. Cooper)............ 1 At Sportsman’s Park 
Oct. 5—Cardinals (Donnelly)................ 3 Browns (Muncrief)............... 2 AtSportsman’s Pk. (1linn.) 
Oct. 6—Browns (Kramer)................... 6 Cardinals (Wilks)................. 2 At Sportsman’s Park 
Oct. 7—Cardinals (Brecheen)............... 5 Browns (Jakucki),............... 1 At Sportsman’s Park 
Oct. 8—Cardinals (M. Sooper)............... 2 Browns (Galehouse).............. 0 At Sportsman’s Park 
Oct. 9—Cardinals (Lanier).................. 3 Browns (Potter) as 5 oooh). dec coe 1 At Sportsman's Park 

1945—-DETROIT A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (3) 

Managers—Stephen F. O'Neill, Detroit; Charles J. Grimm, Chicago. 

Oct. 3—Chicago (Borowy)................... 9 Detroit (Newhouser).............. 0 At Detroit 
Oct. 4—Detroit (Trucks)..................0- 4 Chicago (Wyse). 2.5.44 <0% ckecee 1 At Detroit 
Oct: 5—Chicago (Passeau).................. 3 Detroit (Overmire)................ 0 At Detroit 
CTO —DOUOINCLTOUL). cl sles cc vcioccle cee 4 Chicago: (Prima): ca oe eee eee 1 At Chicago 
Oct. 7—Detroit (Newhouser)................ 8 Chicago (Borowy)................ 4 At Chicago 
Oct. 8—Chicago (Borowy) .................. 8 DetroitTirout)ig eo ee cee 7 At Chicago (12 inn.) 
Oct. 10—Detroit (Newhouser)..............5- 9 Chicago (Borowy)................ 3 At Chicago 


1946—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. BOSTON A. L. (3) 


Managers—Edwin H. Dyer, St. Louis; Joseph E. Cronin, Boston. 


Oct. 6—Boston Johnson)................... 3 hcSts Louis: (Pollet) cmc a ea-eecece 2 At St. Louis (10 innings) 
Oct. 7—St. Louis (Brecheen)................ 3 Boston; (Hartis) sci: seme sce ee 0 At St. Louis 
Oct. 9—Bostom(Ferriss)...............0c005 4 Sty Eouls( Dickson) sc. cee eee 0 At Boston 
Oct. 10—St. Louis (Munger)................. 12 Boston (Hughson)................ 3 At Boston 
Oct. 11—Boston (Dobson)................... 6 Sth Louis: (Brazis). onc fe. cate 3 At Boston 
Oct. 13—St. Louis (Brecheen)................ 4 Boston (Hartis) ea eee ee 1 At St. Louis 
Oct. 15—St. Louis (Brecheen)................ 4 Boston (Klinger)...............005 3 At St. Louis 
1947—-NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (3) 
Managers—Stanley R. Harris, New York; Burton E. Shotton, Brooklyn. 
Sept. 30—New York (Shea)................. 5 Brooklyn (Branca)................ 3 At New York 
Oct. 1—New York (Reynolds).............. 10 Brooklyn (Lombardi).............. 3 At New York 
Oct. 2—Brooklyn (Casey)................. 9 New York (Newsom).............. 8 At Brooklyr 
Oct. 3—Brooklyn (Casey)................. 3 New York (Bevens)............... 2 At Brooklyn 
Oct. 4—New York (Shea)................. 2 Brooklyn (Barney)................ 1 At Brooklyn 
Oct. 5—Brooklyn (Branca)................ 8 New York (Page)................. 6 At New York 
Oct. 6—New York (Page)...........ceceees 5 Brooklyn (Gregg)... 0... 0. .cceeee 2 At New York 


x 
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aseball—World Series : 


red 
oe 


e e 
1947 World Series Statistics 
COMPOSITE BOX SCORE 
NEW YORK AMERICANS 
J bats g. 4 bat, 
Strmvelss, 20 oe eoessssse Ma A eb. SBE Ber. rels bb) go. (SVE. Res 8 8 ave. 
Sd ene OS. ae ee a ae 8 yee 2 gee lar aay an 
idle tL Co 2a Des Ae ge 2h es 
te Sts Geet ae cea ieee ss Sage 323. 12 0 0 1.000 
DiMaggio, ef ........ WD EAE rx AE Se Fe 
Be et eis 8 8 bel es at 8 Otho 
Bovineay Shi =~. o5..2c5 acct ERE eee eaenr ey Mee Rod LY SR ae ear ae 978 
Midolisclt: Sees atte eek eee Re eres eee, GR ee 0 Beet ee ee 1.000 
Rizzuto, ss Sopra gn gt ae eS eS kw O24 Roe 1.000 
ees Bet te Te ped a 
A. Robinson, ¢ ...........---- t 3 10 3 > 3 . 0 9 aa z F 0 1000 
| EOL ee a ee ey Gee td ae ee Ga a er 
<= oe 2 ee ee ee es ee er a eee eee i 
Roneeras. eo Pa i ae he ee eee Re 7000 1 2 0 1.000 
| be itage ES Brae fae Seer eae 8 Ps Sea ae 1500 1 00 1.000 3am 
Siesi'p Td eee et al Ce teat 0. 0. .0>-,000 51 0 Ia Olen OnD 
Drews, p |... ha tee es er ae ie Me, Ge ese 
} ale as oa Se eae eee 6 0 0: O- 2 = .000-- ) 0 “3eeOmearogn 
GES Bienes cae daw sa empha R62 4 0 0 6 H 5 ; 2 ys ee -000 
Sensiott ten os eae eee oes “ie Ger ie a tee eat ea ee 000 | OT ae 
Brown ¥ seties Sos Seba e ooo woes ey eee aaa be ae 0 ee eee fe OS > Auge tsaieeE 
PARR ie so0 cee o> pose. R 3 ral. ie 08 jet ot Ps OS eee 
Dpaiiitney lis ooo30 ccs atc ces Cee me a et pep ae veg peat 2 0-785 ee 
PH anki Yeon s.Sotdss. 20s R ft ee een ee eee pe eras eee ig 
OFECY 2. e cc cee e eens eeceeee Esa i 0 0 Cine 8 0 ° pees - He Bt 
men SAGO UEUS/ CER O7 Oe Ora Bea ee 0 oO 6 .oCo 
OE ae ine ats ee 38. (37 Rio SA 
eS Ss 238 38 G7 ll 5 4 85 38 37 .282 185 704 9.985 
BROOKLYN NATIONALS 
bat. fid 
bats g. ab. rr. h. Spt ne 
eK aoe Bite ce ores Bios kT te air tir Wir men perm Nr 
Bes Robinson; (bs. 6ss0- =< Ie aay igs SCY OL pe tage fie Sep eee 4 20 te ae 
Reiser, ch-lf ......---seeeeees Cee 8 I 2 0>>-05.0 0 3 t 30 “" Ss aan 
7 EEE ae Se eee a (err feet Gt ets Oy lod 280 
gathers Of one ros 3, F-32002" Oe (eee 
Hermanskl, If «+--+ .6---007: L 7 ig 4 3 0 i 0 88 BB ee (Se Oo eee tnO 
SAwirdss er tes. coro eee feeo7 27 8: SB i 0 ° 2 2 7 303 Mes Fas os 
Seraensan:j1Shai.cstee:. 2 oak. Se ‘alg! are tay We ae Me tae ee a "a a pete 
Bravagettos Shl o ess ect enn R 5 Feb a se a a ee aaa gear 
Reese, ss Noy es 5 7 dae OCB ACA, OS ae eer ee 
Branca, p R 3 Be gO 0c hos Ose 0raeO ; ogee 
000 0 ae Oe Oan 
Behrman, p R. 5 6 0 0 On @~ £8 0 0 0 000 { 3 
Casey, p ..... R 6 iy opo PO OL 6 300 0 ie Oe eee 9 808 
hLombardi, cd et rae eet es ee Oe er A ee Pee Ce “O00 
Mrega;. p .2-00s- Reus SSN Soe ROSLO Ober 025 Gee le oe. 000 { 3 0 1.000 
Barney, p R 3 Ree 6 hOn 0 20t = OF 0 iee 1100 0 t 6 4.000 
Hatten, p Rea ea pee! aes Bat em en ee SE 0 Oo 0 .000 
iMiksis, 2b-If RPS. 4 ees 8) 0 20° 6 8 he ee ee 800 
jVaughan SET WE Ge oben. TE Les 0 Ot 40 eel seem One 0 oO 0 .600 
Prauanisetese She os cata ee bs Rect (opel le 0 0) $0. 10 ONO Ome ane “000 
1Gionfriddo, twos ai. SeechO AO 0 01 = 0; 2. ees O ee 000 1 0 0 4.000 
mBankhead Rel 0 teeta: “2022.0. 0-0 0 1000 O oO OO  .C00 
Brridgese te eta eeo ses one REA 1 Oo 0 0 0. 0 008 0 0 0 .000 
SiC bt |e oe Goa cic 30g 28882 «13 «O28 80 ~ $2 > .280e a TI Be 


e 7th of the 3d game, the official scorers ruled that he had pinch-hit for 


*When Berra hit a home run in th 
the field. Thus Berra became the first pinch hitter to hit a homer in world 


Catcher Lollar, whose place Berra took in 
series competition. 

aWaiked for Shea in 5th of Ist game, doubled for Chandler in 6th of 3d game, singled for Phillips in 3d of 6th 
game and doubled for Bevens in 4th of 7th game (set pinch-hitting record with 3 hits). 


bWalked for Raschi in 3d of 3d game and fined out for Newsom in 6th of 6th game. 


cFlied out for Drews in 4th of 3d game. 

dSingled for Raschi in 7th of 6th game. 

eForced A. Robinson for Wensloff in 9th of 6th game. 

fWalked for Casey in 9th of 4th game and walked for Stanky in 7th of 5th game. 

gDoubled for Stanky in 9th of 4th game and struck out for Casey in 9th of Sth game. ; 


hRan for Edwards in 9th of 5th game. 
iStruck out for Behrman in 7th of Ist game 
jFlied out for Gregg in 7th of 2d game, 
5th game. 
kDoubled for Branca in 6th of 6th game. 
IForced Jorgensen for Barney in 9th of 2d game, 
of 5th game. 
mRan for Bragan in 6th of 6th game. 
nStruck out for Barney in 7th of 7th game. 
COMPOSITE SCORE BY INNINGS 
New York Americans ...----- SREP RAGHIOD otc OCS oC pranigag 2 ! 7 8 10 3 6 0 1—38 
3 8 4 $ ‘ 6 t 0 3—29 


and ran for Reiser in 9th of 4th game. 


walked for Gregg in 7th of 4th game and doubled for Behrman in 7th of 


ran for Furillo in 9th of 4th game and walked for Hatten in Gth 


. g. cg. Div r fa) WDD, E Ww 
oe ieteee 8a 10245" P45" 208 -0 
i iW 15 Wg 36 3 0 
a0 13. 2 Gn ers 2 0 2 
reat | 11% 3k 1a S8.3 i 0 I 
2 0 2% 6 5 5 2 0 0 
2 0 1% 2 1 1 0 0 0 
one 0 3 2 { I 0 1 1 
1 0 2 2 2 2 4 0 0 
I 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 


Brooklyn Nationals 


throws g. cg. ip. h. r. er. bb. so. hb. wp. w. a pet. era. ; 
pies R 6 0 10% 5 1 i { 2 i 0 2 0 1.000 0.87 
R 3 0 8% 12 8 8 5 9 1 0 I I -500 8.64 
iE 2 0 6% 14 9 9 1 5 0 u 0 1 -000 12.15 
R 3 0 6% 4 2 2 10 3 0 2 0 { -000 2.70 — 
Bivens R 3 0 12% 9 5 5 8 10 0 0 0 1 -000 3.55 
R 5 0 6% 9 5 5 5 3 0 1 0 0 -000 “1 
Matton So... 4 0 9 12 y 7 7 5 0 0 0 0 -000 7.00 
Maylor’....:. R 1 0 0 2 l 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 -000 0.00 


4 
? re Y J 
Earned runs—New York 37, Brooklyn 28. Left on bases—New York 63 (record), Brooklyn 46. Stolen bases—J. Robin- 
sh 2 Boece 3, Walker, Rizzuto 2, Gionfriddo. Sacrifices—Heinrich, J. Robinson, Stanky, Bevens, Furillo, McQuinn. — 
Double plays—Johnson and McQuinn; Jorgensen, Stanky and J. Robinson; Stirnweiss, Rizzuto and McQuinn; Reese, 
- $tanky and J. Robinson 3; Stanky and J. Robinson; Gregg, Reese and J. Robinson; Casey, Ecwards and J. Robinson; 
i Reese, Miksis and J. Robinson; Rizzuto and Phillips; Rizzuto, Stirnweiss and McQuinn. Hit by pitcher—By Branca — 
_ Gohnson); Drews (Hermanski), Casey (Lindell). Balk—Shea. Passed balls—Lollar 2, Edwards 2. Umpires—Mc- — 
_ Gowan (A), Pinelli (N), Rommel (A), Goetz (N), Magerkurth (N), Boyer (A). Attendances—First game, 73,365; — 
‘Second game, 69,865; third game, 33,098; fourth game, 33,443; fifth game, 34,379; sixth game, 74,065 (record) ; seventh 4 
game, 71,548. Times of games—2:20, 2:36, 3:05, 2:20, 2:46, 3:19 (record for 9 innings), 2:15. 3 
coy 


| ae Box Scores : 


FIRST GAME SECOND GAME : 
At Yankee Stadium, Sept. 30 At Yankee Stadium, Oct. 1 i 
BROOKLYN (N) NEW YORK (A) BROOKLYN (N) NEW YORK (A) ¥ 

»). ; ab.r.h.po.a.e ab.r.h. po.a.e, ab.r.h. po. a.e. ab.r.h.po.a.e, — 
 Stanky, 2b .401 040 Stirnweiss, Stanky, 2b. 401 3 21 Stirnweiss, J 
Robinson, 1b 210 810 OS Sa 406 3 18 Robinson, 1b 402 5 00 25 eas 2 3.4250 

Reiser, cf-lf 411 300 Henrich, rf. 401 3 00 Reiser, cf .401 4 OF Henrich, rf 4 { 2 3 00 

. Walker, rf .402 100 Berra, ¢ ..400 5 00 Walker, rf. 441 { 00 Lindell, If 4 | 2 2 90 
_ Hermanski, If 200 200 DiMaggio, cf 411 2 00 Hermanski, DiMaggio, 4 
- Eurillo, cf . 101 200 McQuinn, tbh 310 7 20 eee oe 310 3 00 of. 2k £0 Oe oem 
’ Edwards, c .. 400 800 Johnson, 3b 210 f 20 Edwards, e . 401 5 10 McQuinn, 

' Jorgensen, 3b 200 010 Lindell, If . 301 3 00 Reese, ss 3120 00 ib. 2s. 5 ! 2 6 fom 
__Lavagetto, 3b 200 000] Rizzuto, ss | 214 1 { 36 Jorgensen, 3b401 3 50 Johnson, 3b5 2 2 | 20 
m Reese, ss ...411 0620 Shea, p 4100 f 27 Lombardi, p 200 0 00 Rizzuto, ss5 0 | 3 490 - 

_ Branca, p ..200 000 aBrown ..... 010000 Gregg, p -000 0 20 Berrac ..3 | 0 6 | {a 

_ Behrman, p . 000 0 ft 0| Page, Pp ~ (00 P 26 aVaughan ..100 0 00 Reynolds, > 
Miksis .... 100 000 —-- ee Behrman, p.000 0 00 Dick scas 2... 2eFaOae 
Casey, p »000 000 Total 285 4 27 120 Barney, p20 0:0: 0: 60) “a oo eo 

: ee ee bGionfriddo 100 0 0 0 Total ..38 10 15 27 10 { a 

Motelete.,. .« 3236 24.90 =a Si aalelaee ; 

 aWalked for Shea in fifth. Cae ae rhe } 

4 bFanned for Behrman in seventh. aFlied out for Gregg in seventh. 3 

Se Brooklya.......... (.0n0.) Oca ft 1 0 0—3 bForced Jorgensen for Barney in ninth. : 
New! York .....:... DN Oss C10 Ga Oh Orixesoa) | Broeklynicccen: UE 95.0 er 040.7 One tree 

a pabune batted in—Walker, Lindell 2, Brown, Henrich 2, Now IN orkis 2 eon. a Lea | Ly spall 4 0 x—10 

urillo. 


Runs batted in—Robinson, Lindell 2, Walker, Rizzuto, 
, Two-base hit—Lindell. Stolen bases—Robinson, Reese. Henrich, McQuinn, 


Johnson, Reynolds, Stirnweiss, Jor- 
Double play—Johnson and McQuinn. Earned runs— gensen. 
Brooklyn 3, New York 5. Left on bases—Brooklyn 5, New Two-base hits—Rizzuto, Lindell, Robinson. Three- 
' York 3. Bases on balls—Off Shea 2 (Robinson 2), Branca base hits—Stirnweiss, Lindell, Johnson. Home runs— 
3 (McQuinn, Rizzuto, Brown), Page | (Furillo). Struck Walker, Henrich, Stolen base—Reese, Sacrifice—Hen- 
out—By Shea _3 (Hermanski, Jorgensen, Branca), rich. Double plays—Jorgensen, Stanky and Robinson; 
Branca 5 (Henrich, Lindell, Shea, Stirnweiss, Berra), Stirnweiss, Rizzuto and McQuinn. 
Page 2 (Miksis, Lavagetto), Casey | (McQuinn). lyn 3, New York [0. Left on bases—Brooklyn 6, New — 
Pitching summary—Off Shea | run, 2 hits in 5 innings; York 9, Bases on balls—Off Reynolds 2 (Reese, Her- 
Page 2 runs, 4 hits in 4; Branca 5 runs, 2 hits in 4 
(none out in 5th); Behrman 0 runs, { hit in 2; Casey 0 weiss); Behrman | (Berra) ; 
runs, | hit in 2. Hit by pitcher—By Branca { (John- 


| t 3ran f out—By Reynolds 6 (Stanky, Robinson, Edwards, Reiser, 
son). Wild pitch—Page. Balk—Shea. Winning pitcher— Jorgensen, Hermanski); Lombardi 3 (McQuinn 2, Stirn- 
Shea. Losing pitcher—Branca. 4 . weiss) ; Gregg 2 (Berra, DiMaggio). 4 
Umpires—McGowan (A), plate; Pinelli (N), 1b; Pitching summary—Off Lombardi 5 runs, 9 hits in 4 © 
Rommel (A), 2b; Goetz (N) 3b; Magerkurth (N), If; innings (none out in 5th); Gregg 1 run, 2 hits in 2; 
Boyer (A), rf. Time—2:20. Attendance—73,365. Behrman 4 runs, 3 hits in 1/3; Barney 0 runs, { hit in 
! 2/3. Wild pitches—Behrman, Barney. Losing pitcher— 
Lombardi. : 
Twenty-eight world series records were Umpires—Pinelli (N), plate; Rommel (A), tb; Goetz 


Set and seventeen tied in the 1947 classic. ty Fe Time B35, Aton tenes ce it} Magerkurth)) 


\ 


i 


BROOKLYN 


(N) 


ey: ab.r.h. po.a.e. 
ab 5 
Stanky, 2b .421 4 50 

502 3 3.0] Robinson, 
401 000 Ibs woe L240 SUD 
412 0 00] Reiser, ef ..000 0 00 
412 3 00] Furilloe, ef .3 12 0 01 
400 8 1 0| Walker, rf .502 1 00 

411 2 1! 0] Hermanski, 
DF Gt eae OU AE 0 oe ta 321 4.00 
- 322 2 10] Edwards, ¢ ..411 5 00 
2. Le 2. @ 0} Reese, ss)... 9 i143 0 

Newsom, p.. 000 0 1 0] Jorgensen, 
Raschi, p ..000 0 00 BME caedee 40:27t-3'0 
aClark - 010 0 00] Hatten, p..211 000 
Bente cares ~ cs Mana 100 000 

ips .. 0 | Case: ro at 
Chandler, p 000 0 00 ee ce 
eBrown .... 1 1 1 0 00 Total 349132713 1 
Page, p.... 100 0 00 


Total ....38 81324110 
aWalked for Raschi in third. 
bFlied out for Drews in fourth. 
cDoubled for Chandler in sixth. 
dHomered for Lollar in seventh. 


PLOWS OF Keir 140 c'slns Gee ce eae! { 0 0—8 
TOOKIYG conse ects Cae Joa 27 6.0 00 x—9 
Runs batted in—Edwards, Reese, Stanky 2, Furillo 2, 
Lindell, DiMaggio 3, Jorgensen, Lollar, Stirnweiss, 
Walker, Hermanski, Henrich, Berra. 

Two-base hits—Edwards, Stanky, Furillo, Lollar, 
Brown, Henrich, Jorgensen. Home runs—DiMaggio, 


Berra. Stolen bases—Robinson, Walker. Sacrifice—Rob- 
inson. Double plays—Reese, Stanky and Robinson; Stanky 
and Robinson. Earned runs—New York 8, Brooklyn 9. 
Left on bases—New York 9, Brooklyn 9. Bases on balls 
—Off Newsom 2 (Reiser, Hermanski), Hatten 3 (Clark, 
Johnson, Lindell), Chandler 3 (Stanky, Furillo, Reese), 
Branea 2 (DiMaggio, McQuinn), Page (Edwards), Casey 
(Henrich). Struck out—By Hatten 3 (McQuinn 2, Stirn- 
weiss), Branca (Johnson), Chandler (Edwards), Page 3 
(Reese, Casey, Hermanski), Casey (Stirnweiss) . 

Pitching summary—Off Newsom 5 runs, 5 hits in f 
2/3 innings; Raschi 1 run, 2 hits in 1/3; Drews { run, 
1 hit in 1; Chandler 2 runs, 2 hits in 2; Page 0 runs, 3 
hits in 3; Hatten 6 runs, 8 hits in 4 1/3; Branca 2 
runs, 4 hits in 2; Casey 0 runs, | hit in 2 2/3. Hit by 
pitcher—By Drews (Hermanski). Wild pitches—Drews, 


Page. Passed ball—Lollar. Winning pitcher—Casey. 
Losing pitcher—Newsom. 
Umpires—Rommel (A), plate; Goetz (N), first base; 


(N), third base; 


second base; Pinelli 
Time—3:05. At- 


McGowan (A), 
If; Boyer (A), rt. 


Magerkurth (N), 
tendance—33,098. 


FIFTH GAME 


At Ebbets Field, Oct. 4 


NEW YORK (A) BROOKLYN (N) 


ab.r.h. po.a.e. ab. r.h. po.a. e. 
Stanky, 2b . 3 


Stirnweiss, n 00 220 

Bet omer 300 3 40/ cReiser -000 000 

Henrich, rf. 402 1! 00] Miksis, 2b 000 foal 

Lindell, If .. 200 3 00 Phi: wee 002230 
DiMaggio, . Robinson, 

cf a Meats Ut) SP Lh peat Feet Ot 5! 0"0 

McQuinn, Walker, rf .400 0 00 
ites sets fs 400 7 0 0| Hermanski, 

Johnson, 3b 300 2 10 Rik issn. 4012 00 

A. Robinson, Edwards, c 301 9 20 

Pins ' 310 7 00|dLombardi..000 0 00 

Rizzuto, ss 200 1! ' : olga 6s. 0207 2.10.0 

soon 0 orgensen, 
Pewee "Eayivies ha lie eh Set el 400 3 00 
ly Bane 292527 70| Barney, p . 10 

Total Hatten, p ..000 0 00 

aGionfriddo O10 0 080 

Behrman, p 000 0 10 

bVaughan fot ooo 

Casey,p....000 1! 00 

eLavagetto 100 000 

Total ....30 1 4 27 10 1 


7° 
r 


a 
OURTH GAME 


At Ebbets Field, Oct. 3 
NEW YORK (A) 


o 


ab.r.h. po. a. e. 
sie shepbbe A inate i penaithe mal Y 
ahces eLavagetto . 1 01 
Henrich, rf 501 2 0 0| Reese, ss nS 40 0 
erra, c ... 400 6 I I] Robinson, 
DiMaggio, (betes 400 om 
ef ...:... 200 2 00] Walker, rf . 200 
McQuinn, Hermanski, 
ih ee .6 40 (°7" OO) 0 feece -» 400 
Johnson, 3b 411 3 20] Edwards, c . 400 
Lindell, If .302 3 00) Furillo, cf .300 
Rizzuto, ss. 401 1 20] bGionfriddo 010 
Bevens, p .. 300 0 1 0] Jorgensen, ’ 
—--— --|_3b.......210 
Total ....33 2 8*26 7 1| Taylor, p'.. 000 
Gregg, p ... 100 
aVaughan .. 000 
Behrman, p 000 
Casey, p ... 000 
cReiser ....000 
dMiksis .... 010 
Total ....26 3 1 2 
*Two out when winning run scored. 
aWalked for Gregg in seventh. 
bRan for Furillo in ninth. f 
eWalked for Casey in ninth. 
dRan for Reiser in ninth. ; : 
eDoubled for Stanky in ninth. “Ee 


New York 100 £00 oO o oo 
Brooklyn 00-0 | 01.0. 6 072300 


Runs batted in—DiMaggio, Lindell, Reese, Lavagetto 2. 
Two-base hits—Lindell, Lavagetto. Three-base hit— 

Johnson. Stolen bases—Rizzuto, Reese, Gionfriddo. Sacri- 

fices—Stanky, Bevens. Double plays—Reese, Stanky and- 
Robinson; Gregg, Reese and Robinson; Casey, Edwards 
and Robinson. Earned runs—New Yor : 
Left on bases—-New York 9, Brooklyn 8, Bases on balls 
—Off Taylor | (DiMaggio), Gregg 3 (DiMaggio, Lin- 
dell, Stirnweiss), Bevens 10 (Stanky 2, Walker 2, Jor-— 
gensen 2, Gregg, Vaughan, Furillo, Reiser). Struck out — 
—By Gregg 5 (Stirnweiss 2, Henrich, McQuinn, Bevens), — 
Bevens 5 (Edwards 3, Gregg, Robinson). 

Pitching summary—Off Taylor { run, 2 hits in 0 inn 
ings (none out in first); Gregg { run, 4 hits in 7; Behr: 
man 0 runs, 2 hits in | 1/3; Casey 0 runs, 0 hits i 
2/3. Wild pitch—Bevens. Winning pitcher—Casey. a, . 
Umpires—Goetz (N), plate; McGowan (A), tb; Pinelli 
(N), 2b; Rommel (A), 3b; Boyer (A), If; Magerkurth 
(N), rf. Time—2:20, Attendance—33,443. a 


aWalked for Hatten in sixth. 

bDoubled for Behrman in seventh. 
eWalked for Stanky in seventh. ic 
dRan for Edwards in ninth. rae 
eFanned for Casey in ninth. ais 


New York 000 i 7ia8 
Brooklyn 00 0 0 ot 
Runs batted in—Shea, DiMaggio, J. Robinson. ae 
Two-base hits—Henrich, Vaughan, Shea, Home run— 
DiMaggio. Sacrifice—Furillo. Double plays—Reese, 
Stanky and J. Robinson 2. Earned runs—New York 2, 
Brooklyn |. Left on bases—New York I, Brooklyn 8. 
Bases on balls—Off Barney 9 (Stirnweiss 2, Lindell 2, 
Rizzuto 2, Henrich, A. Robinson, Johnson) ; Shea 5 
(Reese 2, Gionfriddo, Edwards, Reiser); Behrman (Di- 
Maggio). Struck out—By Barney 3 (DiMaggio, Johnson 
2); Shea 7 (Edwards, Jorgensen 2, Stanky, Reese, J. 
Robinson, Lavagetto); Hatten (Shea) ; Behrman 2 (Lin- 
dell, McQuinn) ; Casey (Stirnweiss). a 
Pitching summary—Off Barney 2 runs, 3 hits in 4 2/3 
innings; Hatten 0 runs, 0 hits in 1 1/3; Behrman 0 runs, 
{ hit in {; Casey 0 runs, f hit_in 2. Hit by pitcher—By 
Casey (Lindell). Wild pitch—Barney. Passed balls—Ed- 
wards 2. Losing pitcher—Barney. 3 . 
Umpires—McGowan (A), plate; Pinelli (N), 1b; Rom- 
me! (A), 2b; Goetz (N), 3b; Magerkurth (N), If; Boyer 
(A), rf. Time—2 :46. Attendance—34,379. 


0 0 0—2 
0 0 0—ts 
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Box Scores—(cont.) 


' SIXTH GAME 
At Yankee Stadium, Oct. 5 


BROOKLYN (N) NEW YORK (A) 
ab.r.h. set a.e. ab.r.h. po.a. e. 


Stanky, 2b . 5 22 0 | Stirnweiss, 
Reese, ss ..423 2 10 4 ne 00 1 60 
J. Robinson, Henrich, 

Ds corte oe te Re Sod er ff. eo 2 bs eNO 
Walker, rf 501 3 00} Lindell, If .212 0 00 
Hermanski, Berra, rf ..302 1 00 

ae ae ae 100 0 00/ DiMaggio, 

Miksis, If 100 000 ee ES 511 5 00 
Gionfriddo, .| Johnson, 3b 512 1 50 

I ee ee? 200 { 00} Phillips, ib 100 4 00 
Edwards, ¢ . 411 5 0 0/cBrown e1 oy 6°00 
Furillo, cf .. 412 4 1 0] McQuinn, 

Jorgensen, eae oe 100 6 O| 
5 ae ke 200 {f { 1] Rizzuto, ss 401 610 
Lavagetto, Lollar, c fobs 00 

CT ee 200 0 10] A. Robinson, 

Lombardi, p 000 0 00 OP hest 41-2278 1 
Branca, p ..200 0 [f 0| Reynolds, p 000 0 00 
aBragan ... 101 0 00] Drews, p ..200 010 
bBankhead . 010 0 0 0| Page, p -000 000 
Hatten, p .. 100 0 00|Newsom, p.000 0 00 
Casey, p ...000 0 10{|dClark ..... 100 000 
—-o oo Raschi, p 000 000 

Total ....39812 27 91]eHouk ..... 1o! 000 
Wensloff, p 000 010 

$Frey 3s. 3" 100 000 

Total 42615 27 142 


aDoubled for Branca in sixth. 

bRan for Bragan in sixth. 

eSingled for Phillips in third. 

dLined out for Newsom in sixth. 

eSingled for Raschi in seventh. 

fForced A. Robinson for Wensloff in ninth. 


OU AN Gate eee 004 00 08 
EAT See 00 4 {foo 00 I—6 


Runs batted in—J. Robinson, Walker, Stirnweiss, Lin- 
dell, Johnson, Brown, Berra, Lavagetto, Reese 2, Bra- 


gan, Frey. 

Two-base hits—Reese, J. Robinson, Walker, Lollar, 
Furillo, Bragan. Double play—Rizzuto and Phillips. 
Earned runs—Brooklyn 7, New York 6. Left on bases— 
Brooklyn 6, New York 13. Bases on balls—Off Reynolds 
1 (Hermanski); Drews | (Reese); Hatten 4 (Stirnweiss, 
McQuinn 2, Rizzuto). Struck out—By Lombardi 2 
Gohnson, Drews); Branca 2 (Drews, Stirnweiss); Page 
§ (Walker) ; Raschi | (Edwards). 

Pitching summary—Off Reynolds 4 runs, 6 hits in 2 1/3 
innings; Drews 0 runs, 1! hit in 2; Page 4 runs, 4 hits 
in 1; Newsom 0 runs, | hit in 2/3; Raschi 0 runs, 0 hits 
in 1; Wensloff 0 runs, 0 hits in 2; Lombardi 4 runs, 5 
hits in 2 2/3; Branca { run, 6 hits in 2 1/3; Hatten 1 
run, 3 hits in 3 (none out in 9th); Casey 0 runs, | hit in 
1. Wild pitch—Lombardi. Passed ball—Lollar. Winning 
pitcher—Branca. Losing pitcher—Page. 

Umpires—Pinelli (N), plate; Rommel (A), {b; Goetz 
(N), 2b; McGowan (A), 3b; Boyer (A), If; Magerkurth 
(N), rf. Time—3:19. Attendance—74,065. 


WORLD SERIES STATISTICS 
Final Standing of Clubs 
Won Lost Pct. 
New York Yankees ...... 4 3 571 
Brooklyn Dodgers ....... 3 4 429 


Seven-Game Totals 
(All Records) 


Paid attendance—389,763. 

Net receipts (includes $175,000 for radio 
rights and $65,000 for television ) —$2,- 
021,348.92, 

Gross receipts (does not include radio and 
television ) —$2,137,549. 

Commissioner’s share—$267,202.33 

Each club’s share—$255,117.92. 

Hach league’s share—$255,117.92. 

*Players’ share—$493,674.83. 


Beavers participate in receipts of first four games 
only, 


SEVENTH GAME 
At Yankee Stadium, Oct. 6 


BROOKLYN (N) NEW YORK (A) 
ab.r.h. po. a. e. ab.r.h, po. a. e. 


Stanky, 2b 401 3 0 | Stirnweiss, 
Reese, ss .. 300 0 O11". 2 ase 200 5 40 
J. Robinson, Henrich, If 501 2 00 
DOT hd 400 3 20/Berra, rf ..300 1 60 
Walker, rf 300 3 00|Clark, rf .. 101 2 00 
Hermanski, DiMaggio, 
| Ree ee 2112 00 O iscphves 300 3 00 
Miksis, If .. 201 2 00)| McQuinn, [ib 210 7 00 
Edwards, e . 412 5 00] Johnson, 3b 321 f| 10 
Furillo, ef .. 301 4 0 0/| A. Robinson, 
Jorgensen, Eee. ee 300 420 
ears Of 0 1 Oj Rizzuto, ss .423 2 20 
Lavagetto, Shea, p ....000 0 00 
BE ne nc 100 0 00! Bevens, p .. 100 000 
Gregg, p .. 200 1f 0O0| aBrown -10t 000 
Behrman, p 000 | 00] Page, p....200 000 
Hatten, p ..000 0 00 —A--- 
Barney, p ..000 0 00 Total 305727 90 
bHodges ... 100 0 00 
Casey, p ...000 0 00 
Total ....3127 24 50 


aDoubled for Bevens in fourth. 
bFanned for Barney in seventh. 


Breekive.. <-5e5-<0d 020 000 00 0—2 
Now York. ooo cnnns~ oto 2 0 1 1 0 x—5 


Runs batted in—Edwards, Jorgensen, Rizzuto, Brown, 
Henrich, Clark, A. Robinson. 

Two-base hits—Jorgensen, Brown. Three-base hits— 
Hermanski, Johnson. Stolen base—Rizzuto. Sacrifice— 
McQuinn. Double play—Rizzuto, Stirnweiss and Mc- 
Quinn. Earned runs—Brooklyn 2, New York 5. Left on 
bases—Brooklyn 4, New York 9. Bases on balls—Off Shea 
(Reese), Gregg 4 (McQuinn, A. Robinson, Stirnweiss, 
Johnson), Bevens (Walker), Behrman 3 (Stirnweiss 2, 
DiMaggio). Struck out—By Gregg 3 (Bevens, McQuinn, 
A. Robinson), Bevens 2 (Reese, J. Robinson), Behrman 
(Page), Hatten (Henrich), Page (Hodges). 

Pitching summary—Off Shea 2 runs, 4 hits in 1 1/3 
innings; Bevens 0 runs, 2 hits in 2 2/3; Page 0 runs, 1 
hit in 5; Gregg 3 runs, 3 hits in 3 2/3; Behrman { run, 
2 hits in | 2/3; Hatten 0 runs, { hit in 1/3; Barney 0 
runs, 0 hits in {/3; Casey { run, f hit in 2. Winning 
pitcher—Page. Losing pitcher—Gregg. 

Umpires—Rommel (A), plate; Goetz (N), tb; Me- 
Gowan (A), 2b; Pinelli (N), 3b; Magerkurth (N), If; 
Boyer (A), rf. Time—2:15. Attendance—71,548. 


World Series Club Standing 


Series Won Lost Pct. 

Boston (N) ...... 1 il 0 1.000 
Cleveland (A) ... 1 1 0 1.000 
Boston (Aji, ose. 6 5 1 .833 
New York (A) .... 15 11 4 -733 
St. Louis (N) .... 9 6 3 -667 
Cincinnati (N) ... 3 2 1 -667 
Chicago (A) ..... 3 2 1 .667 
Philadelphia (A) . 8 5 3 -625 
Pittsburgh (N) .. 4 2 2 -500 
New . York (N) =2- 12 4 8 333 
Washington (A) . 8 1 2 333 
WEtWrOIt NCA) eee Meg 2 5 -286 
Chicago (N) ..... 10 2 8 -200 
Philadelphia (N) . 1 (0) af .000 
Ste houish. (A) sod 0 1 -000 
Brooklyn (N) ..... 4 0 4 .000 

RECAPITULATION 
Won 
American Leartietse.8.6 se ee 27 


National League 


ee b> 


| 


aseball Averages 


MAJOR LEAGUE RECORDS FOR 1947 


American League 
FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS 
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Washington. ....... 


SE LOWS. 0 seesaw 7} 7| 7| 5) 9)11)13}—/59)95) . 
57|69/71|74|76|84}90/95|—|— 


*Clinched title on Sept. 15. 


National League 
FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS 


oTPETSERIEN 2 
Salsas islelele i+] 3 Ee 
RIS |S rw] a/o 8 2 
gle" Is m5]: Po 
ERIE ERLE | fk 
ee Ram ana Sd (2 85 fal) Fe eh eS 
*Brooklyn......... —|11]10|14]15}15]14|15194!60) .610| — 
Stolouis ee ohee: 11|—}13} 9|14]12/14/16|89|65] 578) 5 
Boston cbs See 12| 9|—|13]13|13]14|12186\68| 558] 8 
New York.......... 8]13| 9|—| 9]15]12|15|81)73| 526/13 
Cincinnati.......... 7} 8| 9|13|—|10/13|13|73)81| .474|21 
Chicago............ 7\10| 9} 7|12|—]16} 8169/85) 448/25 
Philadelphia.......| 8 8] 810] 9] 6|—|13/62/92 403'32 
Pittsburgh......... 7| 6|10| 7} 9|14] 9|—J62/92] .403)32 
Lists. oe 60/65|68|73]81/85/92|92|—|— 


*Clinched title on Sept. 22. 


THE LEADERS 


American League 


Batting—Williams, Boston ............ 343 
Runs—Williams, Boston ............. 125 
Runs batted in—Williams, Boston .114 
Bits—Pesky, Boston...) ie... nen sale 207 
Doubles—Boudreau, Cleveland ........ 43 
Triples—Henrich, New York .......... 13 
Home runs—wWilliams, Boston ........ 32 
Stolen bases—Dillinger, St. Louis ..... 33 
Pitching—Shea, New York (W 14,L 5) . .737 


National League 
Batting—Walker, St. L.—Philadelphia .362 


Runs—Mize, New York ............... 137 
Runs batted in—Mize, New York ..... 138 
Hits—Holmes, Boston ................ 190 
Doubles—Miller, Cincinnati .......... 38 


Triples—Walker, St. L.—Philadelphia.. 16 
Mize, New York 
H a a PLES 9 Sot are ees 
Oe anes (Kiner, Pittsburgh bt 


Unofficial Averages 


INDIVIDUAL BATTING 


Player and club Go asp seut Bh. br. bl. avg; 
Williams, Boston .. 156 528 125 [81 32 114 .343 
McCosky, Phila. ... 137 545 77 180 i 49 .330 
Pesky, Boston ..... 455 638 107 207 0 40 .324 
Wright, Chi. ...... 124 401 48 130 4 53 .324 
Kell, Detroit ...... 152 588 75 188 5 90 .320 
Mitchell, Cleve. .... 123 493 69 156 1 85 .316 
DiMaggio, N.Y. ... 141 534 100 168 20 97 -315 
Boudreau, Cleve. ... 150 540 79 165 4 68 .306 
Appling, Chi. ..... 139 503 67 154 8 49 .306 
McQuinn, N.Y. .... 147 517 91 157 13 79 .304 
Valo, Phila. ...... 112 369 59 112 5 36 .304 
Mele, Boston ...... 123.453 71-137 12 ‘72 .302 
Brown, N.Y. ....-- 69 150 22 45 1 18 .300 
Evers, Detroit ..... 126 459 65 136 10 66 .296 
Peck, Cleve. ...... 114 392 58 116 8 43 .296 
Dillinger, St. Louis 137 571 72, 168. 3 87 .294 
Fain, Phila. ...... 136 461 71.134 -7 70” 291 
Henrich, N.Y 142 550 109 159 16 97 .289 
Wertz, Det. ...... 102 334 61 96 6 44 .287 
Wakefield, Det. .... !12 367 58 105 8 5! .286 
Spence, Wash. ..... 147 495 63 141 16 73 .285 
W. Johnson, N.Y. .. 132 494 69 141 10 94 .285 
DiMaggio, Bos. 136 510 75 145 8 69 .284 
Mayo, Detroit ..... 142 534 75 I51 6 47 .283 
Borra, gible dite Gat 82 293 41 82 Il 53 .280 
Stephens, St. L. i... 150 «562 «74 «157 «15-84 «£279 
Kolloway, Chi. 123 481 47 34.2. 34 .279 
Majeski, Aico wee 2 tA te ASO) 054, 184/08.) 69 -279 
Rizzuto, N.Y. ..... 153 548 79 151 2 69° .276 
Lindell, N.Y. .... 127 476 63 i ee 66 .275 
Robinson, N.Y. ..... 82 252 24 69 5 34 .274 
Moses, Boston ..... 90 256 32 70 2 26 .273 
Wagner, Bos.-Det. 92 256 24 70 5 39 .273 
Houk, N.Y. ....... 4t 92 Jc Oh emO eee utes 2, 
Michaels, Chl. .. 109 352 34 95 3 33 .270 
Gordon, Cleve. .... 156 562 88 151 29 94 .269 
Tebbetts, Det.-Bos. {if 346 23 93 1 29 .269 


Stolen bases—Robinson, Brooklyn ..... 28 
Pitching—Jansen, N. Y. (W 21, L 5) 808 
INDIVIDUAL BATTING 
Player and club g ab. vy. h, hr, rhi.-avee 

Walker, 

{0 St.L.-130 Phila. 140 514 81 186 1 38 .362 
F. McCormick, 

15 Phila.-81 Bos. 96 252 31 84°43 «251. 2338 
Vaughan, Bklyn ... 64 126 24 41 2 24 325 
R. Elliott, Bos. .... 150 555 95 176 22 112 .317 
Padgett, Phila. .... 75 158 14 50 0 22 .316 
Galan, Cincinnati .. (24 392 60 123 6 58 .314 
Kiner, Pittsburgh 152 565 119 177 54 24 .313 
Musial, St. Louis .. 149 589 113 183 19 95 .311 
Kurowski, St. Louis 146 513 107 159 27 103 .310 
Cavarretta, Chicago . 127 459 54 142 2 62 .309 
Holmes, Boston .... 150 617 91 [90 9 52 .308 
Reiser, Brooklyn ... 110 389 68 120 5 47 ,308 
Medwick, St. Louis.. 75 (50 18 46 4 28 .307 
Walker, Brooklyn .. (48 529 77 162 9 94 .306 
W. Cooper, N.Y... 140 515 78 157 35 122 .305 
Masi, Boston ...... 126 411 53 125 9 52 .304 
Mize, New York . 154 586 137 177 51 138 .302 
Pafko, Chicago .... 129 513 72 155 13 62 .302 
Kluttz, Pittsburgh . 73 232 26 70 6 44 .302 
Gustine, Pitts. .... 156 616 102 183 9 63 .297 
Robinson, Bklyn .... 151 589 125 175 12 48 .297 
Slaughter, St. L. .. 147 550 100 {162 10 88 .295 
Edwards, Bklyn .... 130 471 5) 139 «9 = =680) («295 
Furillo, Bklyn ..... 124 437 62 (29 8 87 .295 
Waitkus, Chicago .. 130 514 60 150 2 38 292 
Marshall, N. Y. ... 155 589 104 170 36 106 .289 
Rikard, Pitts. ..... 109 322 57. 93 4° 32. .288 
M. McCormick, Bos. 92 284 43 82 3 36 .289 
Dallessandro, Chi. . 66 114 18 33 1 14.289 
Mert) 0. Yas co baiet 138 547 76 157 7 50 .287 
Hopp, Boston ..... 134 428 75 123 2 33- .287 
Northey, 

13 Phila.- 110 St.L. 123 359 60 103 15 66 .287 
Verban, Phila. .. 155 539 50 154 0 41 .286 
Haas, Cincinnati .. 135 482 58 138 3 66 .286 


% y5 40S 


_ Hegan, 
Grace, Wash. 
Heath, St. L. 
sLohner, St. L. .... 
Robinsen, Cleve. 
Suder, Phila. 

Evans, Wash. 
Fleming, Cleve. .... 


2 
Z 


4 


Keller, N.Y. ...... 45 151 
: Tucker, Chi. ...... 89 253 
Jones, Chi.-Bos. 154 575 

Partee, Boston .... 60 169 
- Robertson, Wash. .. 94 262 

Y ... 149 595 

Outlaw, Det. ...... 70 127 
‘i Pep earat 83 208 
— Cullenbine, -. 14t 464 
SoEarly, St. L...... 87 214 
eearilia, St Li .... 127 381 

Christman, Wash. .. 110 374 

Hitchcock, St. L. .. 80 275 
“Guerra, Phila. .... 72-208 
_ Priddy, Wash. .... 147 505 
Travis, Wash. .... 73 201 

Bake; Deter) fee: 158 603 
pvoost, Phila, -..... 15 541 

Pellagrini, eee 24, 251 

eronh,. Det. 224... sc 50 «79 
_ Wallaesa, Carico ret: dimers § 
_ Seerey, Cleve. ...... 82 215 


American League— 
a; Individual Batting—(cont.) 
Player and club g. ab. 


Cramer, Det. ...... 73 156 
Divernon’ Wath. 02. 154 B89 


menresh, Chi. .0..... 90 274 
Bevost, Wash.” ....... 115 427 


got. h. 

New York ..... s.. 155 804 1439 
Boston .... -. 157 709 1409 
Cleveland 157 699 1390 
Detroit .... 158 714 1363 
Chicago ....... -» 155 553 1350 
Philadelphia ...... 156 633 {310 
Washington ...,... 154 496 1234 
Be CCUG TE, cost 154 569 1238 
CLUB FIELDING 

po. a. 

CUVTIGIE UC DIES Scag ana i 4207 1791 
NOW YORK saci we sin os 4113 1525 
BRROEOR, Ohh ble wiv. 5:00 4209 1640 
BBRV LOUIS: Oo sis raw clea c 4052 1669 
Philadelphia .......... 4158 1690 
Washington .......... 4083 1645 
POBCH ON Giese. Atiwiek dives 4206 1765 
ROMEO GO) Lies Aa cave haw's 4193 1858 


Triple play—Chicago. 


(cont.) 
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Three No- 
Ewell Blackwell of the Cincinnati R 


rbi. avg. 
30.269 
82 .265 
18 .265 
21.264 
14.264 
48 .262 
47.261 
35.261 
59 .260 
95 .259 
77 ~.259 
61 .259 
32 .259 
30.259 
45 .258 
62 .258 
39.256 
Bi .254 
40 .254 
20 = .251 
39 .249 
{7 .249 
85 .248 
48 .248 
Si .245 
58 .241 
23~=«.241 
41.241 
20 .241 
13.239 
36 .238 
h7) 523 
96 .236 
15.5523! 
23.229 
91 .228 
15 .228 
26 .226 
78 .224 
19 .224 
38 .223 
32 .222 
29.222 
17 .216 
50.214 
8 .214 
47.212 
64 .207 
19 .203 
6 .203 
32 .196 
29 «.172 
sb. avg. 
26 .272 
39.265 
29.259 
5! .258 
84 .258 
36.252 
53.242 
66 .241 
dp. pet. 
{172.983 
152.981 
171 -978 
166 .978 
162 .976 
147.976 
142 975 
178 .975 


Don Black of the Cleveland Indians 
Bill McCahan of the Philadelphia Athletics, 
in that order, were the only pitchers in the 
majors to hurl no-hit no-run games dur- 
ing the 1947 season. Blackwell turned back 
the Boston Braves, 6 to 0, in a night game; 


cae ‘National League— 
: Individual Batting—(c 
Piayer and club g. ab. 
‘Baumholtz, Cine. .. 151 644 96 


off 


Reese, Bklyn ...... 142 476 81 135 12 

Dusak, St. L. ...... 110 328 55 93 6 

Thomson, N. Y. .. 138 542 106 153 29 

Lombardi, N. Y. .. 48 {10 8 4 

Hatton, Cine. ..... 146 524 81 147 16 

Lowrey, Chicago ... 115 56 1 5 

Torgeson, Bos. ..... 128 399 74 112 16 

Aberson, Chicago . 47 140 24 39 4 

Rowell, Boston .... [13 383 49 106 5 

Hack, Chicago, .... 75 235 30 65 0 

Marion, St. L. .... 147 533 56 147 4 

Howell, Pitts. ..... 76 214 23 69 4 

Ennis, Phila, ..... 139 541 70 149 12 80 .275 
uvey SUE ees 126 465 61 128 7 45 .275 
oung, 

14 N.Y.-96 Cine. 110 379 55 104 14 78 .275 
Hermanski, Bklyn .. 79 189 36 52 7 38 «275 
COG PN o ot es 133 529 76 145 15 52 .274 
Jorgenson, Bklyn ... 129 441 58 {21 5 64 .274 
Wyrostek, Phila. .. 128 454 68 [24 5 50 +273 
Gordon, N. Y. ..... 130 437 56 119 13 57 .273 
Westlake, Pitts. ... 112 407 60 11 17 68 .273 
Adams, Cincinnati... 81 217 39 59 4 21 +272 
Miller, Cine. ...... 151 545 71 146 19 86 .26 
Elgney, BM, I¥. eh... 130 532 85 142 17 58 .267 
een Chicago .. {10 363 33 96 5 50 .264 

atum, 

4 Bklyn-69 Cine. 73 182 20 48 | J5 264 
Garagiola, St. L. .. 77 182 20 48 5 25 +264 
Ryan, Boston ...... 150 544 60 143 5 69 .263 
Johnson, Chicago ... 120 402 43 {04 3 25 .259 
Litwhiler, Boston .. 9f 228 38 59 7 31 +259 
Russell, Pitts. B 69 {21 8 51 .258 
Zientara, Cine. . 58 108 2 23 .258 
Lamanno, Cine. ... 118 41f 33 106 5 49 .258 
Schoendienst, St. L. {51 658 92 167 3 48 .254 
Sturgeon, Chi. 87 232 16 59 @ 21 .254 
Handley, Phila. (0! 273 17 69 @ 44 ,253 
Stanky, Bklyn 146 559 98 I41 3 52 252 
Seminick, Phila 11f 337 48 85 13 48 .252 
McCullough, Chi 86 234 25 59 3 30 .252 
Greenberg, Pitts. 125 402 72 161 25 74 .25§ 
Bloodworth, Pitts. 88 316 28 79 8 46 .250 
Mueller, Cine. 71182 #17) 48 68 Bt e860 
Culler, Boston T7 215 21 58) LO 18s oar, 
Adams, Phila. 69 {82 2 4 2 15 .247 
Gearhart, N. Y. 73. 179 27 y44 ~ GUIS eos 
Nicholson, Chi. 148 487 70 119 26 75 .244 
Fletcher, Pitts 69 [58 22 1 24 «.241 
Lohrke, N. Y. ..... 112 329 44 79 If 34 [249 
Merullo, Chicago .. 108 373 25 89 9 28 +239 

CLUB BATTING 

£ r h. hr. rbi. sb avg. 
BOston) odo esscrcren 154 701 1441 83 640 57 275 
Brooklyn © <..ce0sk. 155 774 1429 83 710 271 
Stn Louis: oo. 156 779 1462 115 715 27 .270 
New York ........ 155 834 1444 221* 791 29 979 
Pittsburgh ........ 156 745 1386 156 688 25 .262 
Cincinnati ....... 154 672 1382 95 628 42 -261 
Chisagey. 2.7.43 155 569 1372 69 534 20 -259 
Philadelphia ...... 155 582 1363 60 537 56 .259 


CLUB FIELDING 


St Lolle ee vache 4173, 1737, 126 170 .979 
BOOK YINS A. caisenic oi 4134 1710 131 {70 978 
Cincinnati ............ 4074 1643 136 132 977 
Chicago! 5... dah. ise s 4113 1846 «6149 «163.976 
Philadelphia ........., 4086 1723 151 139.975 
Pittsburgh. ceases, 4119 1637 162107 o7a4 
Now. Work Wee sae one 4080 1780 155 139 .974 
Boston 'a.cysniacs ties 3987 1732 153 119 1974 


Triple plays—Pittsburgh, Chicago 2, St. Louis. 


——— 
hit Games in Majors 

eds, 
and 


Black defeated the Athletics, 3 to 0, in a 
game that started in daylight and wound 
up with six innings being played under 
the lights because of a rainstorm which 
interrupted the contest for 45 minutes, and 
McCahan blanked the Washington Sena- 
tors, 3 to 0,ina day game. 


7 778 

55° 7 2 .778 

i4 737 

18 714 
128 19 . 


Boston . 
Cleveland 
Dvermire, Detroit 
Marchildon, Phila, 
McCahan, Phila. . 
Moulder, St. Louis 


Feller, Cleveland . 2 fa 
Hutchinson, Detroit ..33 2 18 10 .643 
Shandler, N. Y. . 9 5 .643 
Page, New York .. 14 8 .636 
Harder, Cleveland .. 80 6 4 .600 
Shristopher, Phila. . 10 7 .588 
lohnson, N. Y. 4 83 .571 
Harris, Boston 5 4 .556 
Klieran, Clevelan 5 a .556 
-opat, Chicago see 16 13 .552 
zalehouse, St.L-Bo 12 10 .545 
Vynn, Washington 17 15 .531 
7ettel, Cleveland .... It 10 .524 
‘owler, Phila. ...... {2 tf .522 
eds 12 If .522 
face. 12 (1-.522, 
{ughson, + ie bey + 4 
Jewhouser, 17 17 .500 
-apish, Chicago .:.. 12 12 .500 
lewsom, Wash-N.Y. . 11 11 .500 
Jrews, New York ...30 6 6 .500 
Tout, Detroit ..... {0 If .476 
‘oldak, St. Louis . 9 10 .474 
Jorish, Boston ...... 4 7 8 .467 
senton, Detroit 6 7 .462 
trucks, Detroit ..... 10 12 .455 
slack, Cleveland 10 {2 .455 
‘mbree, Cleveland 8 10 .444 
avage, Phila. ..... 8 10 .444 
Vhite, Detroit ...... 4 5 .444 
fasterson, Wash. .... 12 16 .429 
annin, St. Louis ... 6 8 .429 
rove, Chicago ...... 6 8 .429 
andini, Wash. 3 4 .429 
jaefner, Wash. ..... 10 14 .417 
‘ramer, St. Louis {1 16 .407 
‘udson, Wash. 6 § .400 
cheib, Phila. .... 4 6 .400 
igney, Chicago ..... 2 3 .400 
ebrian, Chicage .... 2 3 .400 
arnell, Boston ..... 2 3 .400 
illespie, Chicago § 8 .385 
uffing, Chicago ..... 3° 5 .375 
romek, Cleveland .. 3 5 .375 
uncrief, St. Louis 31 {76 210 8 14 .364 
evens, New York ..28 165 {67 7137 .a008 


Giants Establish Slugging Mark 


The New York Giants set a major league 
ome-run record in 1947 with 221 circuit 
lows. Johnny Mize, who tied Ralph Kiner 
or the major league individual crown, was 
igh man with 51 four-baggers. Other big 
uns for the Giants were Willard Marshall 
ith 36 homers, Walker Cooper, 35, and 
obby Thomson, 29. 


Home-Run Record to Kiner 


Ralph Kiner of the Pittsburgh Pirates, 
ho tied with Johnny Mize of the New York 
iants as major-league home-run king in 
447 with 51 circuit clouts, established a 
ugging mark last season by hitting eight 
smers in four games. The former record 
as seven, made by the late Tony Lazzeri 
; a member of the New York Yankees in 


36, 


Jansen, New York ..... 42 248 238 57 103 21 5 
Munger, St. Louis ..... 40 224 218 76 124 1605 
Blackwell, Cincinnati .. 33 272 225 95 194 22 8 
Kush, Chicago ......... 46 92 85 52 40 8 3 
Casey, Brooklyn ........ 46 78 75 26 42 10 4 
2 
8 
10 


Barney, Brooklyn ...... 28 78 66 5 
Hatten, Brooklyn |.._. . 42 225 211 <8 Ie 


tee ee eee 


Levis. ¥.0.< 14 
Hearn, St. Louis ....... 37 163 163 63 64 12 
Shoun, Cine.-Boston .... 36 88 89 26 30 5 
Kosle, New York ...... 39 217 223 84 85 I 
Sewell, Pittsburgh ..... 24 121 121 34 37 
Meyer, Chicago ......... 23 45 43 #15 22 
Brecheen, St. Louis ..... 29 220 220 66 901 
Leonard, Philadelphia ... 32 235 224 54 100 | 
Rowe, Philadelphia .... 31 196 234 46 74 { 
Bonham, Pittsburgh ... 33 150 167 35 63 { 
Poat, New York ........ 7 60 68 13. 25 
Hartung, New York .... 23 137 140 68 54 
Bagby, Pittsburgh ...... 37 115 143 37 24 
Ostermueller, Pittsburgh 26 183 181 69 65 I 
King, Brooklyn ........ 2 30 35 
Chipman, Chicago 64 50 
Lade, Chicago .......... 79 58 


~ 
> 
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Gumbert, Cincinnati .... 
Walters, Cincinnati .... 20 122 137 50 41 
Behrman, Pitts.-Brooklyn 50 117 131 67 47 
Lanfranconi, Boston .... 

Wright, Boston . 
Barrett, Boston . : 
Voiselle, N.Y.-Boston ... 33 174 191 73 78 
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Pollet, St. Louis .,. 89 69 

Dickson, St. Louis 88 Til 1 

Gregg, Brooklyn ........ 37 105 115 55 59 4 

Higbe, Bklyn.-Pittsburgh 50 241 221 120 106 13 | 

Kennedy, New York ... 34 148 158 87 58 91 

Johnson, Boston ........ 36 113 124 34 24 6 8 .429 
Hetki, Cincinnati ...... 37 96 (10 48 31 3 4 .429 
Raffensberger, Phila.-Cinc. 29 148 180 37 51 8 II .42] 
Schmitz, Chicago ....... 38 207 207 79 9613 18 .419 
Heintzelman, Pitts.-Phila. 26 140 153 5{ 55 7 10 .412 
Borowy, Chicago ....... 40 182 186 63 75 8 12 .400 > 
Wyse;) Chicaio.nc:..;. “nose 37 141 158 64 53 6 9 .400 7 
Donnelly, Philadelphia .. 38 122 112 46 30 4 6 .400 
Karl; Sostott’”./..).2..0e 27 35 41 13 5 2 3 .406 
VanderMeer, Cincinnati . 30 186 186 87 76 9 14 .391 
Sehmidt, St.L.-Phila.-Chi. 32 84 94 49 26 5 8 .385 
Bahr, Pittsburgh ....... 19 81 82 44 25 3 5 .375 
Erickson, Chicago ...... 40 172 179 91 80 7 12 .368 
Lively, Cincinnati ...... 38 123 126 67 53 4 7 .364 
Burkhart, St. Louis ..... 34 95 108 22 44 3 6 .333 
Beggs, Cinc.-New York .. 43 100 127 25 26 3 6 .333 


Ott Ends Playing Career 


Mel Ott, manager of the New York 
Giants, retired as a player late last season 
after wearing a Giant uniform for 22 
years. Ott made three appearances at the 
plate in 1947—popping up twice and 
grounding out—and did not play in the 
field at all. Among his 2876 hits were 511 
home runs, a National League record. 


Feller's Strikeout Record 
(Made in 1946) 


Opponent Games Strikeouts 
Chicago 9 
Washington 7 59 
New York if 56 
Boston 6 49 
Philadelphia 6 41 
St. Louis 7 40 
Detroit 6 37 

Totals 48 348 
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National League Pennant Winners 


Year Club Manager Won Lost Pct, Year Club Manager Won Lost Pct. 
1876 Chicago......Albert G. Spalding..... 52 14 .788 | 1912 New York....John J. McGraw....... 103 48 = ©.682 
1877 Boston phi id a Harry Wright... 7 2 s+. 31 17.646 | 1913 New York... .John J. McGraw....... 101 51 = .664 
1878 Boston....... Harry Wright.......... 41 19 .683 | 1914* Boston....... George T. Stallings.... 94 59 .614 
1879 Providence... .George Wright......... 59 25 .702 | 1915 Philadelphia. . Patrick J. Moran...... 90 62 .592 
1880 Chicago...... Adrian C. Anson...... 67 17 .798 | 1916 Brooklyn..... Wilbert Robinson...... 94 60 .610 
1881 Chicago...... Adrian C. Anson...... 56 28 .667 | 1917 New York..... John J. McGraw fen ie 98 56 .636 
1882 Chicago...... Adrian C. Anson...... 55 29 .655 | 1918 Chicago...... Fred L. Mitchell....... 84 45 .651 
1883 Boston....... John F. Morrill........ 63 35 .643 1919* Cincinnati. ...Patrick J. Moran...... 96 44 .686 
1884 Providence. ..Frank C. Bancroft..... 84 28 .750 | 1920 Brooklyn..... Wilbert Robinson...... 93 61 .604 
1885 Chicago...... Adrian C. Anson...... 87 25 .777 | 1921* New York... .John J. McGraw....... S459 arene 
1886 Chicago...... Adrian C. Anson...... 90 34 .726 | 1922* New York....John J. McGraw....... 93 61 .604 
1887 Detroit....... W. H. Watkins........ 79 45 .637 | 1923 New York....John J. McGraw....... 95. 58° G21 
1888 New York....James J. Mutrie....... 84 47 .641 1924 New York... .John J. McGraw....... 93 60 .608 
1889 New York... .James J. Mutrie....... 83 43 .659 1925* Pittsburgh.... William B. McKechnie.. 95 58 .621 
1890 Brooklyn..... William H. McGunnigle. 86 43 .667 1926* St. Louis..... Rogers Hornsby....... 89 65 .578 
1891 Boston....... Frank G. Selee........ 87 51 .630 1927 Pittsburgh....Owen J. Bush......... 94 60 .610 
1892 Boston....... Frank G. Selee........ 102 48 .680 1928 St. Louis..... William B. McKechnie.. 95 59 .617 
1893 Boston....... Frank G. Selee........ 86 43 .667 1929 Chicago...... Joseph V. McCarthy... 98 54 .645 
1894 Baltimore... . Edward H. Hanlon..... 89 39 .695 1930 St. Louis,.... Charles E. Street...... 92.62 2597. 
1895 Baltimore..... Edward H. Hanlon..... 87 43 .669 1931* St. Louis..... Charles E. Street...... 101 53 .656 
1896 Baltimore..... Edward H. Hanlon..... 90 39 .698 1932 Chicago...... Charles J. Grimm...... 90 64 .584 
1897. Boston....... Frank G. Selee........ 93. 39. .705 1933* New York....William H. Terry...... $1. BY. ,.599 
1898 Boston....... Frank G. Selee........ 102 47 .685 1934* St. Louis..... Frank F. Frisch....... 95 58 .621 
1899 Brooklyn..... Edward H. Hanlon..... 88 42 .677 1935 Chicago...... Charles J. Grimm..... 100 54 .649 
1900 Brooklyn..... Edward H. Hanlon..... 82 54 .603 1936 New York....William H. Terry...... 92° -. 62.4090) 
1901 Pittsburgh....Fred C. Clarke........ 90 49 .647 1937 New York... . William H. Terry...... 95> 57 oc6zn 
1902 Pittsburgh....Fred C. Clarke........ 103 36—. 741 1938 Chicago...... Charles L. Hartnett.... 89 63 .586 
1903 Pittsburgh....Fred C. Clarke........ 91 49 .650 | 1939 Cincinnati....William B. McKechnie.. 97 57 .630 
1904 New York... .John J. McGraw....... 106 47 .693 1940* Cincinnati. ...William B. McKechnie..100 53 .654 
1905* New York... .John J. McGraw....... 105 448 .686 1941 Brooklyn..... Leo E. Durocher....... 100 54 .649 
1906 Chicago...... Frank L. Chance...... 116 36 .763 1942* St. Louis..... William H. Southworth.106 48 .688 
1907* Chicago...... Frank L. Chance...... 107. 45.704 1943 St. Louis..... William H. Southworth.105 49 .682 
1908* Chicago...... Frank L. Chance...... 99 55 1643 1944* St. Louis. .... William H. Southworth.105 49 .682 
1909* Pittsburgh... Fred C. Clarke........ 110 42 = .724 1945 Chicago...... Charles J. Grimm...... 98 56 .636 
1910 Chicago...... Frank L. Chance...... 104 50 .675 1946* St. Louis..... Edwin H. Dyer........ 98 58 .628 
1911 New York... .John J. McGraw....... 99 54 .647 1947. Brooklyn..... Burton E. Shotton..... 94 60 .610 


*World Series winner. 


American League Pennant Winners 


Year Club Manager Won Lost Pct. Year Club Manager Won Lost Pct. 
1901 Chicago...... Clark C. Griffith....... 83 53 .610 1925 Washington. ..Stanley R. Harris...... 96 55 .636 
1902 Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... 83 53 .610 1926 New York....Miller J. Huggins...... 91 63 .591 
1903* Boston....... James J. Collins....... 91 47 .659 1927* New York....Miller J. Huggins...... 110 44 .714 
1904 Boston....... James J. Collins....... 95: "59 617. 1928* New York....Miller J. Huggins...... 101 53 .656 
1905 Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... 92 56 .622 1929* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... 104 46 .693 
1906* Chicago...... Fielder A. Jones....... 93. 58 .616 1930* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... 102 52 .662 
1907 Detroit....... Hugh A. Jennings..... 92, 58 — 613 1931 Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... 107. 45.704 
1908 Detroit....... Hugh A. Jennings..... 90 63 .588 1932* New York....Joseph V. McCarthy...107 47 .695 
1909 Detroit....... Hugh A. Jennings..... 98 54 .645 1933 Washington...Joseph E. Cronin...... 99: 53 653 
1910* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... 102 48 .680 1934 Detroit....... Gordon S. Cochrane...101 53 .656 
1911* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... 101 50 .669 1935* Detroit....... Gordon S. Cochrane... 93 58 .616 
1912* Boston....... J. Garland Stahl....... 105 47 .691 1936* New York....Joseph V. McCarthy...102 51 .667 
1913* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... S65 575.624 1937* New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy...102 52 .662 
1914 Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... CEM RB PRGHt 1938* New York....Joseph V. McCarthy... 99 53 .651 
1915* Boston....... William F. Carrigan....101 50 .669 1939* New York....Joseph V. McCarthy...106 45 .702 — 
1916* Boston....... William F. Carrigan.... 91 63 .591 1940 Detroit....... Delmar D, Baker...... 90 64 .584 
1917* Chicago...... Clarence H. Rowland...100 54 .649 1941* New York....Joseph V. McCarthy...101 53 .656 
1918* Boston,...... Edward G. Barrow..... 79, Ske 5.505: 1942 New York....Joseph V. McCarthy...103 51 .669 
1919 Chicago...... William Gleason....... 88 52 .629 1943* New York,...Joseph V. McCarthy... 98 56 .636 
1920* Cleveland..... Tris E. Speaker....... 98 56 .636 1944 St. Louis..... James L. Sewell....... 89 65 .578 
1921 New York....Miller J. Huggins...... 98 55 .641 1945* Detroit....... Stephen F. O’Neill..... 88 65 .575 
1922 New York....Miller J. Huggins...... 94 60 .610 1946 Boston....... Joseph E. Cronin...... 104 50 .675 
1923* New York... .Miller J. Huggins... ... 98 54 .645 1947* New York....Stanley R. Harris,..... 97 57 .630 
1924* Washington... .Stanley R. Harris...... 92 62 .597 


*World Series winner. 
300,825 See Labor Day Games 


A single-day attendance record in the Brooklyn attracted 300,825 spectators. The — 
major leagues was set last Labor Day, previous mark for a single day was made 
Sept. 1, when the seven double-headers on Memorial Day, 1947, when 283,370 saw 
and the morning and afternoon games in the eight twin bills. 
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National League Batting Champions 
(Based on minimum of 100 games played.) 


Year Aver. | Year Aver. | Year Aver 
1876—R. Barnes, Chi.............. 403 | 1900—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 380 | 1924—Rogers Hornsby, St. L........ 424 
1877—J. L. White, Bos............. 385 | 1901—J. Burkett, St. L............. 382 | 1925—Rogers Hornsby, St. L........ 403 
1878—A. Dalrymple, Mil........... 356 | 1902—C. H. Beaumont, Pitts........ 357 | 1926—Eugene Hargrave, Cin........ 353 
1879—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 407 | 1903—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 355 | 1927—Paul G. Waner, Pitts......... 380 
1880—G. F. Gore, Chi.............. 365 | 1904—J. P. Wagner, Pitts... .. -...-349 | 1928—Rogers Hornsby, Bos......... 387 
1881—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 399 | 1905—J. B. Seymour, Cin.......... 377 | 1929—Frank J. O’Doul, Phila....... 398 
1882—D. Brouthers, Buf........... 367 | 1906—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 339 | 1930—Wm. H. Terry, N.Y.......... 401 
1883—D. Brouthers, Buf........... 371 | 1907—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 350 | 1931—C.J_ Hafey, StL = se 349 
1884—J. O'Rourke, Buf............ 350 | 1908—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 354 | 1932—F. J. O'Doul, Bklyn.......... 368 
4885-—R. Connor, NuY..<...:-.<+:- 371 | 1909—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 339 | 1933—C. H. Klein, Phila............ 368 
1886—M. J. Kelly, Chi............. 388 | 1910—S. N. Magee, Phila.......... 331 | 1934—P. G. Waner, Pitts........... 362 
1887—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 421 | 1911—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 334 | 1935—F. Vaughan, Pitts............ 385 
1888—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 343 | 1912—H. Zimmerman, Chi.......... 372 | 1936—P. G. Waner, Pitts........... 373 
1889—D. Brouthers, Bos........... 373 | 1913—J. Daubert, Bklyn........... 350 | 1937—J. M. Medwick, St. L......... 374 
1890—J. Glasscock, N. Y........... 336 | 1914—J. Daubert, Bklyn........... 329 | 1938—E. N. Lombardi, Cin......... 342 
1891—W. Hamilton, Phila.......... 338 | 1915—L. Doyle, N.Y.............. 320,| 1939—J=R:. Mize, St. Lo 349 
1392 C. Childs, Cleve............. 335 | 1916—H. Chase, Cin............... 339 | 1940—D. Garms, Pitts.............. 355 
D. Brouthers, Bklyn......... 335 | 1917—£. J. Roush, Cin............. 341 | 1941—H. P. Reiser, Bklyn.......... 343 
1893—Hugh Duffy, Bos............. 378 | 1918—Z. D. Wheat, Bklyn.......... 335 | 1942—E.N. Lombardi, Bos......... 330 
1894—Hugh Duffy, Bos............. 438 | 1919—E. J. Roush, Cin............. 321 | 1943—S. F. Musial, St. L........... 357 
1895—J. Burkett, Cleve............ 423 | 1920—Rogers Hornsby, St. L........ 370 | 1944—F. Walker, Bklyn............ 357 
1896—J. Burkett, Cleve............ 410 | 1921—Rogers Hornsby, St. L........ 397 | 1945—P. J. Cavarretta, Chicago... .. 355 
1897—W. Keeler, Balt.............. 432 | 1922—Rogers Hornsby, St. L........401 | 1946—S. F. Musial, St. L........... 365 
1898—W. Keeler, Balt.............. 379 | 1923—Rogers Hornsby, St. L........ 384 | 1947—H. Walker, Phila............. 362 
1899—E. J. Delahanty, Phila........ 408 
American League Batting Champions 
(Based on minimum of 100 games played.) 
Year Aver. | Year Aver. | Year Aver. 
1900—S. M. Dungan, K. C.......... 337 | 1916—T. Speaker, Cleve........... 386 | 1932—D. Alexander, Det.-Bos Raton tt 367 
1901—N. Lajoie, Phila............. 405 | 1917—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 383 | 1933—J. E. Foxx, Philascvc eaves goers 356 
1902—E. J. Delahanty, Wash........ 376 | 1918—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 382 | 1934—H. L. Gehrig, N. Y........... 363 
1903—N. Lajoie, Cleve............. 355 | 1919—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 384 | 1935—C. S. Myer, Wash. ae eer 349 
1904—N. Lajoie, Cleve............. 381 | 1920—G. H. Sisler, St. L........... 407 | 1936—L. B. Appling, Chi........... 388 
1905—Elmer Flick, Cleve........... 306 | 1921—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 394 | 1937—C. L. Gehringer, Det......... 371 
1906—G. Stone, St. L.............. 358 | 1922—G. H. Sisler, St. L........... 420 | 1938—J. E. Foxx, Bos lag Melee 349 
1907—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 350 | 1923—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 403 | 1939—J. P. DiMaggio, N.Y......... 381 
1908—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 324 | 1924—G. H. Ruth, N.Y............ 378 | 1940—J. P. DiMaggio, N. Y......... 352 
1909—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 377 | 1925—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 393 | 1941—T. S. Williams, Bos.......... 406 
1910—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 385 | 1926—H. E. Manush, Det........... 378 | 1942—T. S. Williams, BOS is cvie ta 356 
1911—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 420 | 1927—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 398 | 1943—L. B. Appling, Chi........... 328 
1912—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 410 | 1928—L. A. Goslin, Wash........... 379 | 1944—L. Boudreau, Cleve. eet 327 
1913—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 390 | 1929—L. A. Fonseca, Cleve......... 369 | 1945—G. H. Stirnweiss, N. Y....... 309 
1914—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 368 | 1930—A. H. Simmons, Phila........ 381 | 1946—J. B, Vernon, Washt\. - aie ics 353 
1915—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 369 | 1931—A. H. Simmons, Phila........ 390 | 1947—T, S. Williams, Bos........... 343 
RECORD OF ALL-STAR GAMES 
i Paid 
Date re tenes Runs Et rien Runs Where held attendance Receipts 
July 6,1933 American (Gomez).......... 4 National (Hallahan)......... 2=-Chicago (A) vaneedet 49,200 $51,203.50* 
July 10, 1934 American (Harder).......... 9 National (Mungo)........... 7 New York (N)..........48,363 52,982.00 
July 8, 1935 American (Gomez).......... 4 National (Walker)........... 1 Cleveland (A).......... 69,812 82,179.12 
July 7, 1936 National (J. Dean).......... 4 American (Grove)........... 3 Boston (N)2 Barkan 25,556 aay: 
July 7 1937 American (Gomez).......... 8 National (J. Dean).......... S Washington (A)incgetiedts 31,391 ae 
july 6, 1938 National (Vander Meer)...... 4 imenies ae AREE cesar I Goenaee WN its or eee pt poled 
"1939 American Bridges)......... 3 National (Lee).............. nk (A)....0- 2s, f 701, 
a 1940 National Beets os ss | AS ne ah ae Abn the % alin Ge Se eters pres 
July 8, 1941 American (Smith)........... ational (Passeau).......... eae Se Boras Rape 
merican (Chandler)........ 3 National (M. Cooper)........1 New Yor ( Vi Satta ee ; ,102. 
+ a — fwd head acta rete 5 National (M. Cooper)........3 Philadelphia (A) eee Sates ee aye 
july 1, 1944 National (Raffensberger)..... 7 American (Hughson)........ 1 Pittsburgh (N)......... 5 275. 
Er inae amoniat (Eellenireas on. 12 National (Passeau) Pears aia ae 0 Boston (A) Sterna es Valen aes 
uly 8,1947 American (Shea)............ 2 National (Sain)...........-. 1 Chicago (N)............41, ‘314, 


*An additional $5,175 was received 


for radio rights. 


yAdditional funds were received from other sources. 


batting Sverage, seuen eee 


Batting average (10 or more 
ead Cobb, Detroit and Philadel- 


a (A), 1920 257 
Most consecutive hits, game—Wilbert Rob- 

’ inson, Baltimore (N), 1892 

Most hits in succession—Frank Higgins, 
_ Boston (A), 1938 12 
Most consecutive games batted safely—Joe 


pac Bhaggto, New York (A), May 15 to July 
16, 1941 56 


New York (A), Boston ‘(N), 1914-35 
* (506 2b, 136 3b, 714 home runs) .. 1,356 
: Most total bases—Ty Cobb ......... 5,868 


Most total bases, season—Babe Ruth, New 
Pe ovork, (A), 1921 


Most total bases, game—Bobby Lowe, Bos- 

ton (N), 1894; Ed Delahanty, Philadel- 
-  phia (N), 1896 (both hit 4 home runs, 
a 1 single) 17 


‘a Most home runs—Babe Ruth 714 


; Most home runs, season—Babe Ruth, New 
= York (A), 1927 60 


Most home runs, single game—Bobby 
: Lowe, Boston (N), 1894; Ed Delahanty, 
. Philadelphia (N), 1896; Lou Gehrig, 
New York (A), 1932; Chuck Klein, Phila- 
delphia (N), 1936 (10 innings) ...... 4 


3, 


PITCHING 


Most games—Cy Young (472 in National 
League, 402 in American League), 1890- 
1911 874 

Most games won—Cy Young, Cleveland 
(N), 1890-98; St. Louis (N), 1899-1900; 
Boston (A), 1901-08; Cleveland (A), 
1909-11 (part); Boston (N), 1911 (part) 

511 

Most complete games, season—Jack Ches- 
bro, New York (A), 1904 48 

Most games, season (modern record)— 
Ace Adams, New York (N), 1943 .... 70 

Most innings, season—Ed Walsh, Chicago 
(A), 1908 464 

Lowest earned-run average, season—Ferdie 
Schupp, New York (N), 1916 0.90 

Fewest hits in two consecutive games— 
John Vander Meer, Cincinnati (N), 1938 
(both no-hit games) 


457 © 


Most 3-base hits, season—J. Owen Wien, J 
Pittsburgh (N), 1912 

Most 2-base hits—Tris E. Speaker, ae 7 
Cleveland, Washington, Philadelphia (A), 


Most 2-base hits, season—Earl W. Webb, 


Boston: (A), 198i .....2-9 eee 67 
Most runs—Ty Cobb ............... 2,244 
Most runs batted in—Babe Ruth ... 2,209 — 


Most runs batted in, season—Hack Wilson, 
Chicago (N), 1930 190 
Most runs batted in, single game—James 
L. Bottomley, St. Louis (N) vs. Brooklyn, 
Sept;-16; 192d ere 5 oe Oe Seno 12 


Most games played—Ty Cobb 3,033 


Most consecutive games played—Lou Geh- 
rig, New York (A), June 1, 1925 to May 
2, 1939 2,130 

Longest service as player—Eddie Collins, 
Philadelphia and Chicago (A), 1906-30; 
Bobby Wallace, Cleveland (N) and St. 
Louis (A), 1894-1918 .......... 25 years 

Most times at bat—Ty Cobb 11,429 

Most bases on balls, season—Babe Ruth, 
1923 Fate kt. Byars oe cee ae pa 

Most bases on balls, game (modern record) 
—Jimmy Foxx, Boston (A), 1988 ..... 6 

Most stolen bases—Ty Cobb 892 — 

Most stolen bases, season (modern record) 
—Ty Cobb, Detroit (A), 1915 96. 

Fewest strikeouts, season (150 or more 


games) —Joe Sewell, Cleveland (A), 1925, 
1929 


Most games won, season (modern record) 
—Jack Chesbro, New York (A), 1904 . 41 
Most consecutive games won, season— 
Tim Keefe, New York (N), 1888; Rube 
Marquard, New York (N), 1912 19 
Most shutout games—Walter Johnson, 
Washington (A), 1907-27 113 


Most shutout games, season—Grover Alex- 
ander, Philadelphia (N), 1916 16 
Most consecutive shutout innings—Walter — 
Johnson,» 1913 +3, She he Sy ee 56 
Most strikeouts—Walter Johnson ... 3,497 


Most strikeouts in 9 innings (1901 to date) 
—Bobby Feller, Cleveland (A) vs. De- 
troit;; Oct> 2551938 2a ee 


Most strikeouts, season (modern record) — 
—Bobby Feller, Cleveland (A), 1946 
acd ‘Sts Braue es Bake, Sg el eer ae 348 


te eee ee) 
me Records of Immo 
na 1g Year 
elected 
1945 


O'Rourke, James, 1876-94....... 
1945 , 


Robinson, Wilbert, 1886-1902...... 


Brouthers, D. L., 1879-96......... J 1936 Ruth, G. H. (Babe), 1914-35 503 
Burkett, Jesse C., 1890-1905...._. 342-1937 Speaker, TE 1907-28 vesneee” 2789 
1946 Chance, Frank L., 1898-1914...... 1232 297 1939 Sisler, George H., 1915-30......... 2055 
1945 Clarke, Fred C., 1894-1915........ 2204 =~ 315 1946 Tinker, Joseph B., 1902-16....... . 1641, 
1936 Cobb, Tyrus R., 1905-28.......... 3033. 367 1936 Wagner, John P., 1897-1917....... 2785 
1947 Cochrane, Gordon S., 1925-37..... 1482 320 1937 Wright, George, 1876-82....... 315 
1889 Collins, Edward T., 1906-30....... 2826 333 i tae 
Collins, James J., 1895-1908....... 1718 294 
1939 Comiskey, C. A., 1882-94. ........ 1383 .269 Year ECHR 
1945  Delahanty, E.J., 1888-1903....... 1825 346 elected Name and playing years Won 
1945 Duffy, Hugh, 1888-1906........... 1422 F330 1938 Alexander, Grover C., 1911-30... 373 
1946 Evers, John J., 1902-19........... 1776 ~—«.270 1946  Chesbro, John D., 1899-1909.... 199 
1939. Ewing, Wm. B., 1880-97.......... 1280 ~~ 311 1946 Griffith, Clark C., 1891-1908... . 237 
1947 Frisch, Frank F., 1919-37......... 2311 316 1947 Grove, Robert M., 1925-41...... 300 
1939 Gehrig, H. Louis, 1923-39......... 2164 .340 1947 Hubbell, Carl 0., 1928-43. ...... 253 
1942 Hornsby, Rogers, 1915-37......... 2259 2 n358 1936 Johnson, Walter P., 1907-27..... 414 
1945 Jennings, H. A., 1891-1908........ 1264 314 1946 McGinnity, Joseph J., 1899-1909. 248 
1939 Keeler, Wm. H., 1892-1910........ 2124 345 1936 Mathewson, Christopher, 1900-16 373 
1945 Kelly, Michael J., 1878-93......... 1493315 1946 Plank, Edward S., 1901-17...... 324 
1937. Lajoie, Napoleon, 1896-1916....... 2475 338 1939 Radbourne, Charles'G., 1880-91. . 308 
1946 McCarthy, Thomas, 1884-96....... 1260 293 1946 Waddell, George E., 1897-1910... 203 
1937. McGraw, John J., 1891-1906....... 1082334 1946 Walsh, Edward A., 1904-17...... 195 
1937. Mack, Connie, 1886-96............ 736.249 1937 Young, Denton T., 1890-1911.... 511 


SELECTED FOR MERITORIOUS SERVICE 


Morgan G. Bulkley (1937), Alexander J. Cartwright (1939), Henry Chadwick (1937), William A. Cummings (1939), B. Bancroft 
Johnson (1937), Judge Kenesaw M. Landis (1944), Albert G. Spalding (1939). ae it 


HONOR ROLLS 
(All named in 1946) 


EXECUTIVES—E. S. Barnard, Edward G. Barrow, John Bruce, John T. Brush, Barney Dreyfuss, Charles Ebbets, August — 
Herrmann, John A. Heydler, J. A. (Bob) Quinn, Arthur H. Soden, Nicholas Young. 

MANAGERS—William Carrigan, Edward Hanlon, Miller J. Huggins, Frank Seeley, John M. Ward. % 

UMPIRES—Thomas Connelly, William Dinneen, Robert Emslie, William Evans, John Gaffney, Timothy Hurst, Honest John 
Kelly, William Klem, Thomas Lynch, Silk O’Loughlin, Jack Sheridan. ce : 

WRITERS—Walter Barnes, Harry E. Cross, William Hanna, Frank Hough, Sid Mercer, T. H. Murname, Frank Richter, Cy 
Sanborn, John B. Sheridan, William Slocum, George Tidden, Joe Vila. 


PRES 


BABE RUTH'S MAJOR LEAGUE HOME-RUN RECORD 
(A) American League; (N) National League 


Regular Season World Series All-Star Game 
Home 5 Home Home Home 
Year Club runs | Year Club Tuns | Year Club runs | Year League runs 
914 Boston (A)....... 0 | 1926 New York (A).... 47 | 1915 Boston (A)....... 0 | 1933 American........ 1 
915 Boston (A)....... 4 | 1927 New York (A).... 60 | 1916 Boston (A)....... 0 | 1934 American........ 0 
916 Boston (A)....... 3 | 1928 New York (A).... 54 | 1918 Boston (A)....... 0 Total ae! 
917 Boston (A)....... 25: 1929... New: York(A):...<,.« 46 |. 1921. New York (A)..2.-=, 14). 7 =) i ee 
918 Boston (A)....... 11 | 1930 New York (A).... 49 | 1922 New York (A).... 0 | Grand total............ 730 
919 Boston (A)....... 29 | 1931 New York(A).... 46 | 1923 New York(A).... 3 
920 New York (A).... 54 | 1932 New York (A).... 41 | 1926 New York(A).... 4 
921 New York (A).... 59 | 1933 New York (A).... 34 | 1927 New York(A).... 2 
922 New York (A).... 35 | 1934 New York (A).... 22 | 1928 New York(A).... 3 
923 New York (A).... 41 | 1935 Boston (N)...... iay0 1932 New York (A).... 2 
924 New York (A).... 46 Fotalvges.¢: 714 Total. ticeks 15 
925 New York (A).... 25 i 
Babe Ruth is Given a ''Day"' 
“Babe Ruth Day’ was. celebrated where the Babe was given a tremendous 


ovation, were breadcast to every part of 


hroughout organized baseball on April 27, 
the world. 


947. Ceremonies at the Yankee Stadium, 


Mie: 
Information Please Almanac ~ 
: Uh 
MAJOR LEAGUE STATISTICS 
Source: American League and National League Service Bureaus. 
lf—Left-field foul line; cf—center field; rf—right-field foul line. (2)--Indicates double-header scheduled. 


American League 


National Baseball Congress Champions 


Distance, feet 
If cf rf 


Source: Ray Dumont, Wichita, Kansas. 


1935—Bismarck (N. D.) Corwin-Churchill 
1936—Duncan (Okla.) Halliburtons 
1937—Enid (Okla.) Eason Oilers 
1938—Buford (Ga.) Bona Allens 
1939—Duncan (Okla.) Halliburtons 
1940—Enid (Okla.) Champlins 
1941—Enid (Okla.) Champlins 
1942—Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers 
1943—Camp Wheeler (Ga.) Spokes 
1944—Sherman Field (Kans.) Flyers 
1945—Enid (Okla.) Army Air Field 
1946—St. Joseph (Mich.) Autos 
1947—Ft. Wayne (Ind.) General Electrics 


Seating Record 


ri 
capacity attendance 


Two-base hits—Maranville, Oeschger. Three-base hit— 
Cruise. Stolen base—Myers. Sacrifice hits—Hood, 
Geschger, Powell, O’Neil, Holke, Cruise. Double play— 
Olson and Konetchy. Bases on balls—Off Cadore 5, 
Oeschger 3. Struck out—By Cadore 8, Oeschger 4. Wild 
pitch—Oeschger. Umpires—McCormick and Hart. Time of 
game—3 hours 50 minutes. Attendance—2,000. 


Yanks, Red Sox Draw Record Crowd 


A night game between the Yankees and 
the Red Sox at the Yankee Stadium on 
May 26, 1947, drew 74,747 fans, a record 
for a single game. On Aug. 28, 1946, a 
Yankee-Indian night game at the Sta- 
dium attracted a crowd of 71,551, the best 
previous record, 


Club, nickname and grounds Visiting club Date 
Boston Red Sox—Fenway Park............ 351 A25 310..... 34,239...5 3: 41,766..... New York (2)....... Aug. 12, 1934 
Chicago White Sox—Comiskey Park........ S52 a AAO B52 Ts 47,400..... 52,494..... New York (2)....... June 18, 1933 
Cleveland Indians—Municipal Stadium... .. 362.6410, 362. 35. 80,000..... yi Sy. See New York (2)....... Aug. 4, 1946 
Detroit Tigers—Briggs}Stadium............ 340 SAAD. S252 35 52954 aa 58,369..... New York (2) ....... July 20, 1947 
New York Yankees—Yankee Stadium...... SOL pACL 92962), 5. 65,000... 81,841..... Boston (2).......... May 30, 1938 
Philadelphia Athletics—Shibe Park........ Bod ABS, SA, 33,000. .... 38,800. .... Washington (2)...... July 13, 1931 
St. Louis Browns—Sportsman’s Park....... BOL ALO UN OO... te 34,000..... 34,625: ...-.3 Now Nork:\of2 aches Oct. 1, 1944 
Washington Senators—Griffith Stadium... .. 402” 5826 *~328. 7.5 32,000... .. aS ee = New York (2)....... July 4, 1936 

National League 
Boston Braves—Braves Field.............. A980. “ae. one 41,000..... ATAZS oo Philadelphia (2)..... May 22, 1932 
Brooklyn Dodgers—Ebbets Field........... SA AOU Lee hiacinar. 35,000... .. 41,209..... New York (2)....... May 30, 1934 
Chicago Cubs—Wrigley Field.............. B09 2 400 = AG .4, ae 38,440..... CY Brooklyn. .......... May 18, 1947 
Cincinnati Reds—Crosley Field............ 326. S87 342.5. 30,009. .... 36,961-= .<. Pittsburgh (2)....... Apr. 27, 1947 
New York Giants—Polo Grounds........... DTS. > A8h 257 GF 55,0005. <- 60,747..... Brooklyn (2)........ May 31, 1947 
Philadelphia Phillies—Shibe Park..........334 468  331..... 33,000..... 40,942. .... Brooklyn (2)........ May 11, 1947 
Pittsburgh Pirates—Forbes Field........... Rapp oy Megs <1 Bt Ge le a 43 585.2 New York (2)....... Aug. 31, 1938 
St. Louis Cardinals—Sportsman’s Park.... . ote ae O ea es 34,000. .... 45 770.35 Chicago (2)......... July 12, 1931 
HOME ATTENDANCE FIGURES Longest Game in the Majors 
et The 26-inning 1-1 tie game between 
1947 1946 Brooklyn and Boston of the National 
WewsVork im... ... 2,178,937  2,265,512* League, played at Braves Field, Boston, on 
Cleveland .......... 1,521,978; 1,057,289 May 1, 1920, still stands as the longest 
IBOSLON Mati dete eade 1,427,315; 1,416,944 contest in major league history. Both 
Oni eh; OO aa 1,398,098 1,722,590; pitchers, Joe Oeschger of the Braves and 
Philadelphia ....... 911,566+ 621,793 Leon Cadore of the Robins, as they were 
DDICATO ane wei cls 876,948 983,403; then called because they were managed 
Washington ....... 850,758 1,027,216 by Wilbert Robinson, went the distance. 
Rae IOUIS an Win goes oc ie « 320,474 526,435 George (Miracle Man) Stallings guided 
POER Te eee te 9,486,069  9,621,182* Boston. The game was called because of 
National League darkness. 
pce acc THE BOX SCORE 
1947 1946 BROOKLYN (N) BOSTON (N) 
Brooklyn sy +: ys os 1,807,596; 1,796,824 ab.r.h. po. a. e. ab.r.h. po.a. 6. 
New York ......... 1,559,764 1,310,873 << Nel if cto 9-408" Ob | Pinte ae 2 Sree 
PPS Ohitthcre cnc fotce eis 's 1,364,039 1,342,970 ese cag ia BB 43 Hd Mans one . 2600 8 
Pittsburgh 1,283 602+ 759,117 Rivers actin Tulse, rf .. 911 4 00 
Beshona uit c sss... 1,278,445 960,673 . Mood’ ef ° G01 8 161 Boeke tb tra 2 ae 
RUOPIOULLS thy tea cil whos. 1,249,931} 1,061,807 tpt eh 7 : = : 4 Petite” ssi003 1 90 
Philadelphia ....... 906,868  1,045,247¢ Krueger, ©. 210 4 31 | aChristenbury Tot i 30 
UNCINNAU esl cie an 900,024 717,751 Elliott, ¢ ..700 7 30|Gowdy,¢ ...601 6 10 
io) A ae 10,860,280* 8,913,962. | Cader P --100 8 1 1S 0) Ossebger."p 8 61) Oe 
Grand totals ...... 19,836,358* 18,534,444 Totals ....85 | 9 78 34 2 Totals ...86 | 157842 2 
*All-time record. +Club record. aBatted for O’Neil in the ninth. 
Brooklyn ..000 010 000 000 000 000 000 000 00—t aq 
Boston ....000 001 000 000 000 000 000 000 0o—t 


JUNIOR WORLD SERIES 
Milwaukee (AA) vs. Syracuse (IL) 


*First game—Syracuse 7, Milwaukee 6 
*Second game—Syracuse 7, Milwaukee 1 
*Third game—Milwaukee 4, Syracuse 3+ 
Fourth game—Milwaukee 6, Syracuse 4 
Fifth game—Milwaukee 6, Syracuse 5 
Sixth game—Syracuse 3, Milwaukee 2 
Seventh game—Milwaukee 9, Syracuse 1 


*At Syracuse. {Ten innings. 
FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS 


Won Lost Pct. 
Milwaukee Brewers ...... 4 3 571 
wyrscuse Chiefs. .. 50.6... 3 4 -429 


DIXIE SERIES 
Houston (TL) vs. Mobile (SA) 


*First game—Houston 8, Mobile 2 
*Second game—Mobile 6, Houston 0 
Third game—Mobile 7, Houston 2 
Fourth game—Houston 13, Mobile 2 
Fifth game—Houston 7, Mobile 0 
*Sixth game—Houston 1, Mobile 0 


*At Houston. 
FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS 


Won Lost Pet. 
PIOUSLOR. BUS ),.:- 523-2 = 4 2 .667 
Mobile Bears ............ 2 ce 333 


JUNIOR SERIES RECORD 
Source: Heilbroner Baseball Bureau. 


PC—Pacific Coast League; I—International League; 
AA—American Association. 


Games Games 
Year Winner won Loser won 
1919 Vernon, PC.......... 5 Stz Paul2AAZ... 25255 4 
1920 Baltimore, 1......... 5 St: Paul, -AA......... 1 
1921 Louisville, AA........ 5 Baltimore, J......... 3 
1922 Baltimore, 1......... 5 Sts Paul AAS. i... 2 
1923 Kansas City, AA...... 5 Baltimore, ]......... 4 
1924* St. Paul, AA........ 5 Baltimore, |......... 4 
1925 Baltimore, |]......... 5 Louisville, AA........ 3 
1926) Foronto,W.... .5...0-= 5 Louisville, AA........ 0 
1927 Toledo, AA.......... 5 Buffala=loic.cdnecscrele 1 
1928* Indianapolis, AA..... 5 Rochester, |......... 1 
1929 Kansas City, AA...... 5 Rochester, |......... 4 
1930 Rochester, |......... 5 Louisville, AA........ 3 
1931 Rochester, 1......-... 5 Ste PaulSAAs...0 22-3 
1932 Newark, |..........- 4 Minneapolis, AA..... 2 
1933 Columbus, AA....... 5 Buffalopils.cc aecnhine 3 
1934 Columbus, AA....... 5 SVOTOWIO sl sexcate's ate cies 4 
1935 No series 
1936 Milwaukee, AA....... 4 Butalo Wie. sete or ace 1 
1937 Newark, I...........- 4 Columbus, AA....... 3 
1938 Kansas City, AA...... 4 Newark, |...... Se ateee | 
1939 Louisville, AA........ 4 Rochester, }......... 3 
1940 Newark, 1........... 4 Louisville, AA........ 2 
1941 Columbus, AA....... 4 Montreal, 1.......... 7 
1942 Columbus, AA....... 4 SYMACUSE SA oes. cn teu ale 1 
1943 Columbus, AA....... 4 Syracuse; lec. cnccses 1 
1944 Baltimore, 1......... 4 Louisville, AA........ 2 
1945 Louisville, AA........ 4 Newark joa. ie sia: 2 
1946 Montreal, !1.......... 4 Louisville, AA........ 2 
1947. Milwaukee, AA....... 4 Syracuse, I.......... a 


*Played tie game. 


Minor League Baseball 


PENNANT WINNERS IN 1947 


CLASS AAA 
League and champion ines 
American Association—Kansas City (Mo.)........ Milwaukee 
International—Jersey City (N.J.)................. Syracuse 
Pacific Coast—Los Angeles (Calif.)............. Los Angeles 
CLASS AA 
Southern Association—Mobile (Ala.)................ Mobile 
Texas—Houston (Texas)..............ccemseseuee Houston* 
CLASS A 
Eastern—Utica (N..¥.) 5 22 .osi-ee ne neces cca Utica 
South Atlantic (Sally)—Columbus (Ga.)...... Savannah (Ga.) 
Western—Sioux City (lowa)...............-. Pueblo (Colo.) 
CLASS B 
Big State—Texarkana (Texas). .............005- Texarkana 
Colonial—Waterbury (Conn.)............. Stamford (Conn.) 
Inter-State—Trenton (N. J.)..........0005 Wilmington (Del.) 
New England—Lynn (Mass.)............-+-- Nashua (N. H.) 
Piedmont—Roanoke (Va.)...........eeeeeeee- Norfolk (Va.) 
Southeastern—Jackson (Miss.)..........Montgomery (Ala.) 
Three-I—Danville (Ill.)............. ce eee Waterloo (lowa) 
Tri-State—Spartanburg (S. C.)............ Charlotte (N. C.) 
Western International—Vancouver (B. C.)...... None held 
CLASS C 
P Juarez (Mexico) (Ist half). . .|Globe-Miami* 
Arizona-TexaS—) Tucson (Ariz.) (2d half)... , (Ariz.) 
Border—Ottawa (Ontario).............eceeececeeees Ottawa 
California—Stockton (Calif.)............0ce20e0eee Stockton 
Canadian-American—Schenectady (N. Y.)...... Schenectady 
Carolina—Burlington (N.C.).............0.- Raleigh (N. C.) 
Central Association—Clinton (lowa)...............-- Clinton 
Cotton States—Greenwood (Miss.)............- Greenwood* 
Florida International—Havana (Cuba),..........,... Havana 
Lone Star—Kilgore (Texas). ..........seceeeceseees Kilgore 
Middle Atlantic—Vandergrift (Pa.)............-- Vandergrift 
aieel ar eeiete GoD) Rese ee Sioux Falls (S, D.) 
: Salt Lake City (Utah) (1st half)..... : 
Pioneet—\ Twin Falls (Idaho) (2d half)........ \ Twin Falles 
Sunset—Riverside (Calif.)................. Anaheim (Calif.) 
Western Association—Salina (Kans.).......St. Joseph (Mo.) 
West Texas-New Mexico—Lubbock (Texas)......... Lubbock 
CLASS D 
Alabama State—Greenville (Ala.)..........+s00+: Greenville 
Appalachian—Pulaski (Va.)............+. New River (N. C.) 
Blue Ridge—Galax (Va.)...... 2... cece cece sees eeeves Galax 
Coastal Plain—Wilson (N. C.)...........-0.- Kinston (N. C.) 
Eastern Shore—Cambridge (Md.)............ Seaford (Del.) 
Evangeline—Alexandria (La.)............-.. Hammond (La.) 
Florida State—St. Augustine (Fla.)........ Gainesville (Fla.) 
Georgia-Alabama—Carrollton (Ga.)............ Lanett (Ala.) 
Georgia-Florida—Moultrie (Ga.)...............4--- Moultrie 
Illinois State—Belleville (lll.)................... None held 
Kansas- Okla.-Missouri—Miama (Okla.).............. Miami 
Kitty-Owensboro (Ky.)..............00-- Hopkinsville (Ky.} 
Long Horn—Big Spring (Texas)........... Ballinger (Texas) 
North Atlantic—Kingston (N. Y.).......... Carbondale (Pa.) 
North Carolina State—Mooresville (N. C.)....... Mooresville 
Ohio State—Zanesville (Ohio)................-.- Zanesville 
Pony—Jamestown (N. Y.)........:eeeeeeeeeeees Jamestown 
Sooner State—Lawton (Okla.)............ McAlester (Okla.) 
Tobacco State—Sanford (N.C.).............0500-. Sanford 
Wisconsin State—Sheboygan (Wis.)............. None held 


*Play-offs determine champion. 


\ 


" 4 . ‘: 
ual ya Fe by a) Ne azeR A 2g! 
a we | EP + tae ay ep: ae mt 7 4 
_ AMERICAN ASSOCIATION (AAA) 
' , We eaeDCts fe hn Geet Ba A ee A ee é 

“Kansas City . 93 60 608 | Columbus .... 76 78 1494 Waterbury ... 83 38.686 
Louisville ... 85 68 .556| Indianapolis . 74 79 .484 Poughkeepsie . 66 50 
Milwaukee ....79 75 .513| St. Paul .... 69 85 . Stamford .... 67 61 


_ Minneapolis .. 77 77 .500| Toledo ...... 6 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE (AAA) 


“ee wa le pet. Wil. 
Jersey City .. 94 60 .610| Rochester 68 86 
Montreal .... 93 60 .608| Newark ..... 65 89 
Syracuse .... 88 65 .575| Baltimore ... 65 89 
Buffalo ..... 77 75 .5071 Toronto ..... 64 90 


PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE (AAA) 


wae wil 3s pet. 1. 
*Los Angeles 106 8! .567)| Seattle ...... 91 95 
San Francisco 105 82 .562| Hollywood ... 88 98 
Portland .... 97 89 .522| Sacramento .. 83 103 

akland ... 96 90 .5161San Diego .. 79 107 
-*Beat San Francisco in first-place play-off. 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION (AA) 

Wa 1) pet. 1. 

Pewee 94 59 .614) Atlanta ..... 73 78 

93 59 .612| Birmingham . 73 80 

x - 80 73 .523| Momphis .... 69 85 

Chattanooga . 79 75 .513] Little Rock .. 5! 103 


TEXAS LEAGUE (AA) 


w. ¥. pet. Wo ois 

Noahs 96 58 .623| Shreveport .. 75 79 
+ 95 58 .621| Okla. City .. 71 83 

at dea 9 74 .516| Beaumont .... 60 94 
piatener 79 75 .513] San Antonio . 60 $4 


EASTERN LEAGUE (A) 


R, 
4 / wok 


pet. Wea ts 

Utica ....... 90 48 .652| Williamsport . 66 74 
Albany 27257) 80 58 .580| Hartford .... 58 82 
Wilkes-Barre. 80 60 .571] Elmira ...... 54 86 

_ Scranton .... 78 62 .557| Binghamton . 52 88 


, 
i 
5 SOUTH ATLANTIC (SALLY) LEAGUE (A) 


Ww. 1. pet, Week 2 
Columbus - 88 65 .575| Greenville ... 77 77 
' Savannah .,.. 85 66 .563} Macon ...... 70 82 
Charleston .. 83 69 .547)| Jacksonville . 66 87 
Augusta .... 6! 69 .540| Columbia ... 59 94 
"y WESTERN LEAGUE (A) 
/ w. L pet. Ww. ok 
Sioux City .. 79 49 .617| Omaha ...... 67 60 
Des Moines . 73 52 .584/ Denver ...... 54 74 
Pueblo .......70 56 .556| Lincoln ..... 37 89 
BIG STATE LEAGUE (B) 
Ww. 1. pet. Warde 
*Texarkana . 101 53 .656| Sherman .... 69 85 
Greenville .. 100 54 .649] Gainesville .. 65 87 
Wichita Falls 92 G1 .601] Austin ...... 55 99 
POvie...° x. $0 74 .5191 Waco ........ 52 101 


*Beat Greenville in first-place play-off. 


92 


Ww. ZL pet Ww. 

Trenton ..... 88 50 .638| York ....... 67 

Wilmington . 79 60 .568| Lancaster ... 64 

Allentown ... 71 67 .514| Hagerstown .. 62 

Harrisburg .. 71 69 .507| Sunbury .... 51 

NEW ENGLAND LEAGUE (B) 

Ww. UL “pet. Ww. 

Lynd (is aces 86 38 .694| Providence .. 57 

Nashua ...... 82 44 .651| Fall River .. 49 

Manchester .. 74 50 .597/| Portland 45 

Pawtucket ... 65 60 .520| Lowell ...... 40 
PIEDMONT LEAGUE (B) 

w. 1.” pet. Ww. 

Roanoke ..... 90 49 .647| Richmond ... 68 

Norfolk ..... 69 70 .497| Lynchburg .. 63 

Portsmouth .. 69 71 .493| Newport News 59 

THREE-I LEAGUE (B) 

w.- dL. pet: Ww. 

Danville .... 79 47 .627)| Evansville .. 70 

Terre Haute . 74 51 .592| Davenport ... 55 

*Springfield . 71 55 .564| Quincey ...... 50 

Waterloo .... 71 55 .564| Decatur ..... 31 
*Beat Waterloo in third-place play-off. 
TRI-STATE LEAGUE (B) 

W.-1. “pct: Ww. 

Spartanburg 88 5i .633| Rock Hill ... 68 

Anderson .... 84 55 .604] Asheville .... 65 

Knoxville .... 73 67 .521 | Fayetteville .. 61 

Charlotte .... 72 68 .514| Reidsville 45 

WESTERN INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 

We. Lk ” pet: Ww. 

Vancouver ... 86 66 .566]| Victoria ..... 80 

Spokane ..... 87 67 .565| Tacoma ..... 72 

Bremerton 86 68 .558| Wenatchee ... 59 

Saletro cs... 80 68 .541| Yakima ..... 59 

SOUTHEASTERN LEAGUE (8) 

w. I. pet. Ww. 

Jackson ..... 77 62 .554| Vicksburg ... 74 

Gadsden ..... 75 65 .536| Meridian .... 67 

Montgomery . 74 65 .532| Selma ....... 64 

*Pensacola .. 75 68 .524] Anniston - 56 


*Beat Vicksburg in fourth-place play-off. 


MEXICAN LEAGUE 
FINAL 1947 STANDING 


. pet. Ww. 
Monterey .... 67 45 .598| Tampico .... 52 
Mexico ...... 62 53 .539] Vera Cruz ... 50 
Puebla yo. + 62 53 .539| San Luis .... 49 


ne 


Feller’s Pitching Masterpieces 
No-Hit Games 


Date Opponent Score s0 
April 16, 1940.......Ohicago........, 1-0 8 
April 30, 1946.......New York....... 1-0 ll 

One-Hit Games 
(All hits were singles) 
April 20, 1938....... StALOUIS se ete 920 6 
May 25, 1939....... Boston’ 52.8 11-0 10 
June 27, 1939....... Detroith sete. .: 5-0 is 
July 12, 1940........ Philadelphia... . 1-0 13 
Sept. 26, 1941...... St. Louis: ...3... 3-2 6 
Sept. 19, 1945...... Detroit. eo. 2-0 7 
July 31, 1946........ Boston.......... 4-1 9 
Aug. 8, 1946......... Chicago......... 5-0 5 
April 22, 1947....... ot Louis: 8s jale 5-0 10 


HS WOR YIN DUOGD 


Players’ World Series Purses 
(Full shares only) 


NEGRO CHAMPIONS, 1947 


World—New York Cubans 
National League—New York Cubans 
American League—Cleveland Buckeyes 


. 4,081.18 
1,165.90 


'76 B. C., when Coroebus of Elis won the 
nly event on the program, a race of ap- 
roximately 200 yards. The Olympic Games, 
vith an ever-widening program of events, 
-ontinued until “the glory that was Greece” 
ad faded and “the grandeur that was 
tome” was tarnished, and finally were 
bolished by decree of Emperor Theodosius 
of Rome in a. p. 394. The Tailteann Games 
f Ireland are supposed to have antedated 
he first Olympic Games by some centuries, 
ut we have no records of the specific 
vents and winners thereof. 

Professional contests of speed and 
trength were popular at all times and in 
1any lands, but the widespread competi- 
ion of amateur athletes in track and field 


Track and Field Statistics = 


first organized amateur a 
meet of record was sponsored by the Rc 
Military Academy at Woolwich, England 
in 1849. Oxford and Cambridge tr 
field rivalry began in 1864 and the Englis 
amateur championships were establish 
in 1866. In the United States such organ 
zations as the New York Athletic Club and 
the Olympic Club of San Francisco con- _ 
ducted track and field meets in the 1870's, 
and a few colleges joined to sponsor a 
meet in 1874. The success of the college 
meet led to the formation of the Inter- 
collegiate Association of Amateur Athletes 
of America and the holding of an annual | 
set of championship games beginning in 
1876. f 
Many athletic clubs joined the Na- 
tional Association of Amateur Athletes of 
America, formed in 1879, but dissension — 
broke up this organization and the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union, organized in 1888, has 
been the ruling body in American amateur 
athletics since that time. 


Source: Official A.A.U. Track and Field Rules and Records Book. Reprinted by courtesy : 
- the publishers, the Amateur Athletic Union of the United States, 233 Broadway, New 


ork, N. Y. a: 

MEN'S WORLD RECORDS ie 

Recognized by the International Amateur Athletic Federation, October, 1947 i: 

RUNNING i 

ent Record Holder Home country Where made Date * 

Franke Wykoff ans. v2.2. United States...... Los Angeles, Calif........ May 10, 1930 % 
if D. J. Joubert... South Africa... Grahamstown, So. Africa.......... 1931 
Bocas) Taree HESSOOWGEMS sess ee casts ses United States...... Ann Arbor, Mich,........ May 25, 1935 
(Clyde UGHIOV rs oeees ace United States...... Long Beach, Calif........ Mar. 16, 1940 
yd 20.3s sJesse Owens............... United States...... Ann Arbor, Mich......... May 25, 1935 
‘pire auenoner Are Jesse Owens............... United States...... Chicago, Ill.............. June 20, 1936 
d 46.45 BenEastman: soe5s208s United States...... Palo Alto, Calif........... Mar. 26, 1932 
puro Seaham rene Grover Klemmer............ United States...... Berkeley, Calif........... May 31, 1941 
WO ccna: READS ieee cess « Sydney C. Wooderson....... Gt. Britain......... London, England......... Aug. 20, 1938 
Wein isiars= 0 + AIO UAS Weir <to:<)=r<1 Gunder Hagg...2 2.00026. SWOGORo ecicay wis.) Malmo) ioc) cafe aereeteats July 17, 1945 
Bee fatatite teieis S142 28S. Shcieii='s Gunder Hagg.... >..0.3. 0.6 Sweden’....0...... Stockholniz.cn-nneee Aug. 4, 1944 
ies Sakis ios TSMESZ-AS en cecos: - Gunder Hagg.............%. Sweden........... Gothenburg>, 2.eeeoneene Sept. 20, 1942 
ees crocs ZO SSS (OS arin/as 300) Viljo Heinen. santo saiec a+ Finland) soc ctaset as Helsinkt..:@c hee eee Aug. 25, 1944 
‘Tie soca BONZ 22S soe cises- Miljo! Heino os, ascent «ic Finland). 2racns on - Helsinki :...% 25.meeupeseee Sept. 14, 1946 
Br oe cic 1h.19m.48.6s...... Erkkighanlas cece. ota. tec Finland sericea. ois JOONSUU 5 satus cotenimetor Aug. 29, 1937 
Recto +3 L229 yO oo %e 0: WINGO. HEIMOs sc'0.0,< yrcacie wininreo FUMANG 1, a/e:sislsieie's' PUPKU so aa. 0.0 ce eaein « ee SOpers0 mods 

WALKING 
nt Record Holder Home country Where made Date 

Baer ct evs tei DSi iors yates etd ages We OU MOL HAL OTAOS (orcis- ays pane SWOOANia hee eles ox « MAIMOnrtne witerce = tee, lnciengl ULYmed paul aa 
Rieperie vise ASm03.6Seer cri ar. MV OCMen Hardmo., <7... «<0, SWEDEN): ..5.4)s 01+ ic) OFEDIO!. «:.:- aye na ware cho irre OCU rege LOka: 
fi Resales 2 Th10m-.55s= 75. 5.12% John Mikaelsson............ Sweden........... Stockholnto% soprenaaee Aug. 23, 1945 
loeskeevamere PACA a sap gopee HE OISSONE Scie sacieanwacts one SWedeN 5.052. -00% EDEN oer eebogans gan car Aug. 15, 1943 
Betta ts ciel 4h.24m.54.2s...... Fa Comets iy. veiacoctndadae: Frances. yiae'sd +6: Paris? 55,.74'stiemnelasteee Oct. 11, 1942 
dls (al sich ois 8mi.1025yd........John Mikaelsson...........Sweden...........Stockholm...............Sept. 1, 1945 


Ph inte jeds Sete 15mi.152lyd.......Olle Anderson..............Sweden...........Stockholm...............Sept. 15, 1945 


RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES 4 


Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date 
Jesse OWens.).23 Sisaesc se United States. 
on Maia hers esa oe ey ae (ee Davis an eraccos United States...... 7 
ZOD Merete > LOS Metis Nios cua ciers Jesse Owens...........-..- iece States...... ; 
udolf Harbig.............. esMANy.....2.s..: ps 39 
gestae geen tone Kiesler oe, United States... ... Philadelphia, Pa.......... June 29, 1941 
BDO Bie satel ATT AGIGS i wis.dm Rudolf Harbig.............. Germany.......... MUAH Fis nts chaos Ae Pee July 15, 1939 , 
1,000 m...... INGL IAS specs tre ahr O. Rune Gustafsson......... Swoderf. «2.2. a... Boras, Sweden .......... Sept. 4, 1946 
1/500 Wikies OMAISS cis ba eels ce Gunder Hagg............... SWetenis 62. + Gothenburg.............. July 7, 1944 
2.000 Ua mas SH EEES <6 cee con Gunder Hagg............... SWOdGA:. sixts'oties Stockholms... 52... deeaee Aug. 23,1942 — 
3,000 m...... Oiisbs2Sepriecte reac Gunder Hagg............... SWedatpisn. - obo: Stockholm." cifcsies see Aug. 28,1942 © 
5,000 Miseea. TSM.58.2S., ones Gunder Hagg............... Sweden'.....5.3 0.20 Gothenburg.............. Sept. 20, 1942 i 
10,000 m..... ZUNG0 4S aware ae Vilio Heino. ceo h ke Finland occiges ox don Hoisiintl. 622%: oti. eee Aug. 25, 1944 . 
20,000 m..... AS ialaleeo crare kuece de Andras Csaplar............. Hungary:.......... BadaDese oup auc etree Oct. 26, 1941 | 
25,000 m..... SAZUM:27Se.5: . s Erkkh Tamla 0 ..225- 5 Finland; 22 FOOHSHA.”. .- Te ees cate Sept. 3, 1939 — 
30,000 m..... 1h.40m.57.6s...... JOS6.Ribasies22505 cokes cae Argentina......... Buenos Aires............ May 27, 1932 
UW teens ato 19°329 tigse spies a Viljo. Heino. : a3 sins aseiss« Finland chy -asmre« Helsinki), /3.0¢ f0:2 225 Sango Aug. 25, 1944 — 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 
Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date d 
3,000. m.x..... TUMEST OSes a vies Werner Hardmo............ Sweden 2. ts: c.te058 Malina... 2s neo. ates Sept. 1, 1945 
5,000 m...... ZUM: 20.8S 5 .:ccis os Werner Hardmo............ Swedenl....2-=s see Kamla an as tyke alae July . 31,1945 
10,000 m..... 42m.39.6S..5..4 4... Werner Hardmo............ SS ROWE cciesceicee = ot tae Sept. 9, 1945 — 
20,000 m..... 1h.32m.28.4s...... John Mikaelsson........... Sweden: 24200 Makin. See ee Ft ae July 12, 1942 
30,000 m..... 2h.28m.57.4s...... ReOlssoteckice tuchoee > Sweden2s Boras sa aes lock see Aug. 15, 1943 — 
50,000 m..... 4h:34m.3s\.......5 Paul Slovert. << sc<jsct-s .l. <.. Germany.......... Munich... 44- Stoica Oct. 5, 1924 — 
AN sister's = POO Re Micka. \eiale John Mikaelsson............ SWEORD 6.3 tae STOCKHONG << Gonna nye rarer Sept. 1, 1945 — 
25 ee ye 74.07%) 1 | Roe arr Olle Anderson.............. Sweden. oo. os <. SWCKNONMN:. sco ons eee Sept. 15, 1945 
HURDLES (10 hurdles) 
Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date | 
120 yd 1375 Forrest G. Towns........... United States...... Oslo Norway 2. aoe Aug. 27, 1936 — 
eae e hig ove teeewe"""\Fred Wolcott...............United States...... Philadelphia, Pa......... June 29, 1941 
220 yd 22.55 Fred Wolcott...4%. 35... 224 United States...... Princeton, NJ)... 6.00. June 8, 1940 
ie oe "\Harrison Dillard............United States......Delaware, Ohio..........June 8, 1946 ; 
440 yd....... BAAS Ae Es hots R. Cochrane............... United States...... Des Moines, lowa........ Apr. 25,1942 — 
110 m ky Saaaeeae ees ae G.ATOwnSSS. 5. 5.5 United States...... Oslo, Norway............ Aug. 27,1936 — 
Tee Se uo ees""""\ Fred Wolcott...............United States...... Philadelphia, Pa.........June 29,1941 
200M 5 2 Ber OShN ascii cies vis Fred Wolcott.c0' tet v5 cae United States...... Princeton, NJ. seeds see. June 8, 1940 — 
400 m........ RORUSS  pratrnr et. oh o's Glenn Hardin.............. United States...... stockholm 22 to 40 July 26, 1934 
RELAY RACES 
Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date 
440 yd. (4x110)...... AD SaSigiMiiets trek see a's occu Univ. of So. California... . United States...... Fresno, Calif....May 14, 1938 
(L. LaFond, W. C. Andersson, P. Jordan, A. Talley) 
880 yd. (4x220)...... RIALZOS, seis aeetccte a. Stanford Univ............ United States...... Fresno, Calif....May 15, 1937 
(Kneubuhl, Hiserman, Malott, Weiershauser) 
1 mi. (4x440)....... BIW AS.. Hacc Secchi Univ. of California........ United Sates....... Los Angeles....June 17, 1941 
Cohn Reese, F. A. Froom, C. F. Barnes, Grover Klemmer) 
2 mi. (4x880)....... PURES4 GSE, oc othe ae es Univ. of California... ..... United States...... Los Angeles....May 24, 1941 
Qohn Reese, Grover Klemmer, Dick Peter, Clarence Barnes) 
4 mi. (4x1mile)...... UT Wa sc SSR Cane ae Brandkarens Idrottsklub. .Sweden........... Stockholm...... Aug. 15, 1941 — 
Stockholm (Ake Jansson, Hugo Karlen, Henry Kalarne, Bror Hellstrom) 
RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES 
Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date ‘ 
400 m. (4x100)..... elit ee yemesgs ge dit eras U. S. A. National Team... United States...... Berlittcaoascceet Aug. 9, 1936 
(Owens, Metcalfe, Draper, Wykoff) 
800 m. (4x200)..... Re 2OSaeitess fecha Stanford Univ............ United States...... Fresno, Calif.. May 15, 1937 
(Kneubuhl, Hiserman, Malott, Weiershauser) ‘ 
1600 m. (4x400)..... CTTW aaonp Usa aee ae U. S. A. National Team. ..United States... ... Los Angeles.....Aug. 7, 1932 
(Fuqua, Ablowich, Warner, Carr ; 
3,200 m. (4x800)....7m.29s...........00005. Swedish National Team....Sweden.......... Stockholm...... Sept. 13, 1946 
(T. Sten, 0. Linder, S. Lindgard, Lennart Strand) 
6,000 m. (4x1500). . .15m.38.6s.............. Malmo Allm. IF.......... Sweden........... Norrokoping.,..July 29, 1945: 
Qakobson, Stridsberg, Strand, Hagg) 
DECATHLON 
ZF 900 | POINtS ta ccc bois hee st eleva Glenn Morris............. United States...... Berlin.......... Aug. 7-8, 1936: 


F 


Br FIELD EVENTS 
i Event Record . Holder Home country Where made Date 


High jump.......... BIEN? TEN DA concer c LOS OtBOISEe LG hachce a, United States. ..... Los Angel 
‘Running broad jump .26ft.8%in.(8.13m.)..... Jesse Owens............. Uplind States ecAny Athos, rhe me 1835 
Rng. hop, step, jump .52ft.5%in.(16m.)........ Naoto Tajima............ Japalies 22. e052 oe Benne Wea Aug. 6, 1936 
Pole vault. ......... 15ft.7%4in.(4.77m.)......C. Warmerdam........... United States...... Modesto, Calif... May 23, 1942 
16-Ib. shot-put..... .57ft.lin.(17.40m.)....... Jack Torrance............ United States... .:. Oslon. ee setm Aug. 5, 1934 
Discus throw....... . 180ft.234in.(54.93m.). .. Robert Fitch............. United States...... Minneapolis... .. June 8, 1946 
Javelin throw....... 258ft.23¢in.(78.70m.)....Yrjo Nikkanen........... Finland .34. 4 2... Kothay eens Oct. 16, 1938 
16-Ib. hammer throw. 193ft.67%in.(59m.)....... Exwitt Blasko. acc < sles Germany.......... Stockholm...... Aug. 27, 1938 


WOMEN'S WORLD RECORDS 
mecognized by the International Amateur Athletic Federation, October, 1947 


RUNNING 
Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date 
WOOLY GS octane w'esis AUSSieerstecicter aaa geet F.E. Blankers-Koen...... Netherlands. ...... Amsterdam... May 18, 1944 
BEI sede caine s PUSS eottemes ices Stella Walasiewicz........ Poland picsinc sees Cleveland, Ohio.June 9, 1935 
BOYS serscane'n ieee (i RY CRE age eta a Olive Mary Hall.......... Great Britain.......Mitcham, Eng...Aug. 27, 1938 
Lt eee PEs eo Stella Walasiewicz........ Poland 3.6. Lemberg, Pol....Sept. 24, 1933 
pe ee BLESS Soca Weave momiraee Helen Stephens.......... United States...... Berlin; 35-0020 Aug. 4, 1936 
QUOI Siasci5,0acctasinie. sx: PESTS A ee ee Stella Walasiewicz........ Poland: acta Warsaw........ Aug. 15, 1935 
ROU So ccs y sive 3 5s Ys Ef Coa aapae Ocean Anna Larsson............ Sweden........... Stockholm...... Aug. 30, 1945 
RELAY RACES 
440 yd. (4x110)..... BB IRS Se ln ane some corde ae National Team.........-.. Netherlands....... Amsterdam..... May 18, 1944 
(Blankers-Koen, Adema, Timmer, Koudys) 
400 m. (4x100)...... AD ES onlenciet noien cee ys National Team..........: ‘Germany.:........ Bening: 6 3..cke Aug. 8, 1936 
(Albus, Krauss, Dollinger, Dorffeldt) 
B00 m. (4x200)...... Uy Al Shek a eee enact National Team........... Netherlands....... Hilversum, Neth. Aug. 27, 1944 
(Sluyters, Blankers-Koen, Timmer, Koudys) 
2,400 m. (3x800)....7m.15.8s.............6.- National Team........... Rrancessin. ant be Paris's; cents Oct. 3, 1943 
(Delepine, Loubet, Dufour) 
HURDLES 
Claudia Testoni.......... Maly. Sc ateciosater es Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
0 m 11.3s fies Germany..... July 23, 1939 
Sy ene a Pe ST eee" T Claudia Testonl,.......-..|tal¥........++-».-Dresden, Get... Aug. 1321939) 
lr. E. Blankers-Koen...... Netherlands....... Amsterdam..... Sept. 20, 1942 
FIELD EVENTS 
ing. high jump...1.71m.(5 ft. 734 in.)........ F. E. Blankers-Koen...... Netherlands....... Amsterdam..... May 30, 1943 
sroad jump...... 6.25m. (20 ft. 6 in.)......... F. E. Blankers-Koen...... Netherlands....... Leiden Neth.....Sept. 19, 1943 
shot-put......... 14.38m. (47 ft. 2% in.)...... Gisela Mauermayer....... Germany.......... WarsaW........ July 15, 1934 
liscus throw..... 48.31m. (158 ft. 6in.)....... Giesla Mauermayer....... Germany.......... Dresden........ July 11, 1936 
avelin throw... .47.24m. (154 ft. 1124 in.)....Annelise Steinheuer...... Germany.......... Frankfurt....... June 21, 1942 
PENTATHLON 
PRIDEINES So nae ih itp Seeicmar ere nics Gisela Mauermayer....... Germany.......... Stuttgart. .... July 16-17, 1938 


Boston Marathon, 1947 
ODDS' 1947 INDOOR RECORD ‘ 
» (Fifty-first running) 


Dodds was unbeaten in indoor competition in 1947) E ras 
Leading Finishers 


Meet Event Time h.m.s. 
ston: Of. C22. vires, O'Reilly Mile.............. 4:09.1 1.:Yun. Bok Su, Korea, < .c0cea. fare ch Seer 2:25:39" 
lilirose A. A............- Wanamaker Mile.......... 4:09.2 2. Mikko Heitanen, Finland..................... 2:29:39 
SHOR AS AL. Ja fo viene costs Hunter Mile.............. 4:08.9 3., Ted Vogel, Boston |A..A.c... 2%.c. 20. ccimaces eee 2:30:39 
aw YorKA. C.. ecw. Toussaint 2-Mile.......... 9:05.6 4. Gerard Cote, St. Hyacinthe, Quebec............ 2:32:11 
ational A. A. U.,........ Championship Mile........ 4:12.7 5. Albert Morton, Galt, Ontario.................. 2:33:08 
ee ROAR AN A oc noes TWO MCS Stee: Scns ccutetiee 9:10.1 6. Athanasios Ragazos, Greece..................- 2:35:34 
ew York K. of C......... Columbian Mile........... 4:07.1 7. Sevki Koru, Turkey... .....s.epeenerwenes 2:37:50 
ew York K. of C......... TWO Miles sd trc sre eine 9:15.5 8. David Mazzeo, Rockland, Maine............... 2:38:03 
amilton, Ontario......... Milegost2 viet. across ae 4:10.6 9. Vaine Muinonen, Finland..................... 2:38:59 
DRINCAL nor ake etalaiaitinl~ «sie FortimiMileesicids? iste ac. -70.0- 4:18.6 10. Stylianos Kyriakides, Greece.................. 2:39:13 
leveland K. of C......... Wil@zge eee Gr csetectcae 4:08.5 11. Lloyd Evans, Montreal.................2.0000% 2:39:41 
hicago Relays..........- Bankers Mile...........-. 406.8 2 '125Sun-Ryohg, Koreay..22.).cnesac saaceee meni 2:40:10 


*Special event. *Record for course. 


<a RCE 


‘Year 


SS a a 


8, Eng. : 
innery, Englan 


r *; 


W. M. Chinnery, England 
falter Slade, England 
er George, England 
ter George, England 
E. Bacon, England 


John Paul Jones, United States 
John Paul Jones, United States 
Norman Taber, United States 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland 
Jules Ladoumegue, France 
_ John Lovelock, New Zealand 
Glenn Cunningham, United States 
Sydney Wooderson, England 
Gunder Hagg, Sweden 
_ Gunder Hagg, Sweden 
_ Arne Andersson, Sweden 
Arne Andersson, Sweden 
-*Gunder Hagg, Sweden 


*In March 1946, Hage and Andersson were declared 
oarred from amateur competition for life. 


United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 


United States 
United States 


Sweden 


professionals by the Swedish Athletic Association and — 


James, E. Sullivan Memorial Award Winners 
Given annually to the amateur athlete voted by sports leaders as having done the most to advance the 


cause of sportsmanship. 


Winner From Sport 
1930 Robert T. Jones, Jr....... Nepean Neen es Pewba Atlanta, Gas’ Witsoe tess tact cau unter Golf 
meretosls Bernard E-)Berlinger... 3... 6... cess ence cece ees Philadelphlass sored cns + na=cccesdecack All-around athletics 
BmLGs Ze ameSsAn BAUSCH gin cee. 6. s voce cs acess stccus. Kansas ‘Clty Mave.c tacsan astitad ERes oe All-around athletics 
1993 Clann Cunningham ....0..coceccessceceeeweces University of Kansas..................... Middle-distance running 
ASSAU William RE BOMHKON 00. .0s. ee eceecccmes sees Now York: Ai 0. ce asm c cee ee Middle-distance running 
MOSSE Wek AWSOMLIEGS ITs os vcoe veces sce devuceeen California, acc. ctetscsn san ceey Saas cai Golf 
MGSBRGIOM: MONS toe sreisice cece vitme'cts esas sibs Denver:A..C..2 cy bac ee eee ne eee eee oan All-around athletics 
PAS eRMOONAANBUGLO Yc cns ec ccsccie cies eesucececces Oakland: Calif Soscutanren pec eee ee. Tennis 
GAB MOM ENM Oar LASMete ttt. cise rica ireu« sre <% oe ce eects Indiana State Police..................... Distance running 
OSH ELOSED MAW BUNK ccnp a's,sre stvie de's.cisc-cseese ele ave Penn A. C., Philadelphia................. Rowing 
SAG IGLOZOUV RICO letcicty ac oii os dobincscscccae cis oe South Bend A. A., Ind.................. Distance running 
1941 Leslie MacMitchell........................ * sos New: York: University.2:2, 2055.52 ee Middle-distance running 
1942 Cornelius Warmerdam...................22.05, San Francisco Olympic Club............. Pole vaulting 
BAM GUIDANCE: LesDOD GS. otto ievsinin ers nieseinsai8e cl eloineinte de Boston Athletic Ass’n................... Middle-distance running 
MOPAMANO CURLS Spree esis vse Nek bee eote eben Crystal Plunge S. C., San Francisco....... Swimming 
AAS AROUXCDOC) Blanchard)... oic. ecw cwclscucics'c cee once U.S. Military Academy.................. Football 
BOADRV BAMOMMSTUCKEN «1. fs. cic etc sen.csuwsbca selec. U.S. Military Academy................. Football 
pak cee Sa 2 a es 
NATIONAL A. A. U. GYMNASTIC CHAMPIONS, 1947 
Men Women 


All-around—Frank Cumiskey, Swiss Gym. Society. 

Calisthenics—Roy Sorensen, Penn State. 

Long Horse—Robert C. Sears, Swiss Gym. Society, and Ru- 
dolph Hradecky, Bohemian Gym. Assn. (tie). 

Side Horse—Frank Cumiskey. 

Parallel Bar—Robert C. Sears. 

Horizontal Bar—Edward J. Scrobe, D. A. Turn Verein. 

Flying Rings—Waldimir Baskovich, Acrotheater, Univ. of 
Chicago. 

Tumbling—Charles W. Thomson, Berkeley, Calif. 

Rope Climb—Garvin E. Smith, Los Angeles City College. 

Indian Clubs—Edward A. Hennig, Cleveland East Side Turners. 

Team—Swiss Gymnastic Society, Union City, N. J. 


Fernando Isais of Los Angeles won the 
1947 world horseshoe pitching tournament, 
held at Salt Lake City, Utah, Aug. 25 to 30. 


All-around—Helen Schifano, Elizabeth (N. J.) Turners. 
Calisthenics—Helen Schifano. 

Side Horse—Helen Schifano. 

Balance Beam—Clara Schroth, Phila. Turners. 

Flying Rings—Helen Schifano. 

Parallel Bars—Meta Neumann, Acrotheater, Univ. of Chicago. 
Indian Clubs—Margaret Dutcher, Ridgewood (N, J.) High. 
Tumbling—Jo Ann Matthews, Dallas A. C. 

Team Drill—Elizabeth (N. J.) Y. M. and Y; W. H. A. 


WATER POLO, 1947 
National A. A. U. Champions 


Outdoor—Los Angeles A. C. 
Indoor—Beilfuss Natatorium, Chicago. 


; ae mates : 


ye + 60-yd. —Ed Conwel, unattached, Jersey Ch ae 


- _—Curtis Cc. Stone, Penn State. 
0,000-m.—Edward O'Toole, New York A. C. 
000-m. steeplechase—Forest Efaw, Stillwater, Okla. 
000-m. walk—Ernest Weber, German-American A. C. 
10-m. high hurdles—Harrison Dillard, Baldwin-Wallace. 
00-m. low hurdles—Harrison Dillard. 

00-m. low hurdles—J. Walter Smith, Los Angeles A. C. 
igh jump—David Albritton, Dayton, Ohio. 

road jump—Willie Steele, San Diego State. 

op, step, and jump—Bob Beckus, Los Angeles A. C. 
hot-put—Francis Delaney, Olympic Club, San Francisco. 
-Ib. weight—Frank Berst, New York A. C. 

ole vault—A. Richmond Morcom, New Hampshire State. 
iscus—Fortune Gordien, Minnesota. 

velin—Steve Seymour, Los Angeles A. C. 
ammer—Robert H. Bennett, Apponaug, R. I. 

(0-m. relay—San Antonio A. C. 

00-m. relay—Los Angeles A. C. 

(00-m. relay—San Antonio A. C. 

am—New York Athletic Club. 

cathlon—Irving Mondschein, New York University. 
ntathlon—John Voight, Baltimore. 

arathon—Ted Vogel, Boston A. A. 


EASTERN COLLEGE CHAMPIONS, 1947 


Boxing 
) Ib.—Jerry Auclair, Syracuse 
) lb.—Glenn Hawthorne, Penn State 
} b.—Jimmy Miragliotta, Virginia 
) Ib.—Willie Barnett, Virginia 
) |b.—Billy Byrne, Syracuse 
} Ib.—Jackie Tighe, Penn State 
| [b.—Carlo Ortenzi, Western Maryland 
ivyweight—John McArdle, Syracuse 
im (Edward J. Neil Trophy)—Syracuse 


Swimming 
-yd. free style—Dick Morgan, Yale. 
-yd. free style—Paul Girdes, Yale. 
-yd. free style—Paul Girdes. 
-yd. free style—Jeremy Gorman, Harvard. 
-yd. free-style relay—Yale. 
-yd. backstroke—Allen Stack, Yale. 
yd. breast stroke—!oe Verdeur, LaSalle. 
yd. mediey—Joe Verdeur. 
yd. medley relay—Rutgers. 
. dive—Ralph Burrati, Rutgers. 
. dive—Ernest G. Crone, North Carolina. 
m—Yale. 


Wresiling 
lb.—Pilgrim McRaven, Lehigh 
lb.—James Mohney, Penn State 
lb.—Leon Smith, Navy 
lb.—John Fletcher, Navy 
lb.—Stanley Thevent, Army 
lb.—Ed Ericson, Lehigh 
ib.—Robert Pickett, Syracuse 
yweight—Henry O’Shaughnessy, Columbia 
i—Lehigh 

& 


 60-yd. high | hurdles—Harrison Dillard, , Baldwin-Wz : 
60-yd. low hurdles—Harrison Dillard, , i 
600-yd.—George Guida, Villanova. 
1000-yd.—Bill McGuire, Jr., 69th Regt. A. A,, New York, ues 
Mile run—Gilbert Dodds, Boston AA, - 


Mile walk—Ernest Weber, Seen Ane iat A. Cc. #4. 
Mile relay—Manhattan. : / eee 
2-mile relay—Fordham. es 
3 miles—Curtis C. Stone, Penn State, oes 
Sprint medley relay—Manhattan. a 


Broad jump—Herbert Douglas, Pittsburgh, t% 
High jump—John Vislocky, New York A.C. 
Shot-put—Irving Kintisch, unattached, Brooklyn. 

35-Ib. weight—Henry Dreyer, New York A.C. 2 
Pole vault—Owen G. Smith, Olympic Club, San Francisco. ie 
Team—New York University. 


Outdoor—Women ap 
50-m.—Alice Coachman, Albany (Ga. ) State College. 
100-m.—Juanita Watson, Tuskegee. 
200-m.—Stella Walsh, Polish Olympic A.C. ’ 
80-m. hurdles—Nancy Cowperthwaite, German-American A.C. 
400-m. relay—Tuskegee A team. 

Broad jump—Lillie Purifoy, Tuskegee. 

High jump—Alice Coachman. é 
Shot-put—Dorothy Dodson, Chicago Hurricanes 
Javelin—Dorothy Dodson. 

Discus—Frances Kaszubski, Polish Olympic A.C. 
Baseball throw—Marion Barone, Phila. Turners. 
Team—Tuskegee Institute. 


WEIGHT LIFTING CHAMPIONS, 1947 A 
a" 

World We 
Pts, 
123 Ib.—Joseph De Pietro, United States........... 661% 
132 Ib.—Robert Higgins, United States............. 6832 
148 lb.—Peter George, United States............... 711% 
165 Ib.—Stanley Stanczyk, United States........... 892% 
181 Ib.—John Terpak, United States............... 854% 


Heavyweight—John Davis, United States........... 1003 
Team—United States 


National A. A. U. 
123 Ib.—Joseph De Pietro, Yacos, Detroit. 
132 Ib—Emerick Ishikawa, York (Pa.) Barbell Club. 
148 Ib.—Joseph Pitman, Chambersburg, Pa. 
165 Ib.—Stan Stanezyk, York (Pa.) Barbell Club. 
181 Ib —John Terpak, York (Pa.) Barbell Club. 
Heavyweight—John Davis, York (Pa.) Barbell Club. 
Team—York (Pa.) Barbell Club. 


World Records 
(Heavyweight Class) 


Event Holder and country Poundage 
Right-hand snatch—Rigoulot, France............... 222% 
Left-hand snatceh—Ambarzonian, Russia............ ' 211% 
Right-hand clean and jerk—Brunstedt, Sweden..... 2522 
Left-hand clean and jerk—Jaegle, Germany......... 236 
2-hand press—Manger, Germany.................. 319% 
2-hand snatch—Davis, United States............... 303% 
2-hand clean and jerk—Kutsenko, Russia........... 377 


. 


Information Please Almanac 


TRACK AND FIELD METRIC EQUIVALENTS 


Source: National Bureau of Standards. 7 
1 meter—39.37 inches=3.2808 feet—1.0936 yd. *y 
Basis | 1 kilometer—1000 meters—0.621370 mile ; 
TRACK EVENTS 4 
a “(+n OOOO OO OOO + 
Yards. Meters Meters Yards . 
40 = 36.58 50 = 54.68 
BR ates 45.72 60 = 65.62 . 
60 = 54.86 65 = 71.08 4 
HOWE os 64.01 80 = 87.49 
75 = 68.58 100 = 109.36 
100 = 91.44 110 = 120.30 : 
110 = 100.58 200 = 218.72 
120 = 109.73 300 = 328.08 — 
220 = 201.17 400 = 437.44 
300 = 274.32 500 = 546.81 
440 = 402.34 = Y% mile 600 = 656.16 
600 = 548.64 800 = 874.89 
880 = 804.67 = Y% mile 1,000 = 1,093.61 
1,000 = 914.40 1,500 = 1,640.42 ; 
1,320 = 1,207.01 = ¥% mile 1,600 = 1,749.78 } 
Miles 
Miles Meters Meters Miles Yards Inches (approx.) { 
1 = 1,609.3 2,000 = 1 427 8 = 1.24 
2 = 3,218.7 2,400 = 1 864 24 = 1.49 
3 = 4,828.0 3,000 = 1 1,520 30 = 1.86 
4 = 6,437.4 3,200 = 1 1,739 20 = 1.99 
5 = 8,046.7 5,000 = 3 188 2 = 3.11 
6 = 9,656.1 6,000 = 3 1,281 24 = 3.73 
7 = 11,265.4 10,000 = 6 376 4 = 6.21 
8 = 12,874.8 15,000 = 9 564 6 = 9.32 ; 
9 = 14,484.1 20,000 = 12 752 8 = 12.43 
10 = 16,093.5 25,000 = 15 940 10 = 15.53 ; 
15 = 24,140.2 30,000 = 18 1,128 12 = 18.64 
20 = 32,186.9 50,000 = 31 120 20 31.07 
25 = 40,233.7 4 
26 miles and 385 yards = 42,195.1 meters 
a eg a a a a 
FIELD EVENTS . 
aie tee ee een 
Feet Meters incnes Meter 
Se ES A ee fe ee he Pe ae 
1 = 0.305 1 0.025 
2 = 0.610 2 = 0.051 
3 os 0.914 3 = 0.076 | 
4 = 1.219 4 = 0.102 
5 = 1.524 5 — 0.127 
6 td 1.829 6 = 0.152 
7 = 2.134 7 = 0.178 
8 = 2.438 8 = 0.203 
9 = 2.743 9 = 0.229 
10 = 3.048 10 = 0.254 
20 = 6.096 11 = 0.279 
30 = 9.144 12 = 0.305 
40 = 12.192 
50 = 15.240 en 
60 = 18.288 Fractions F 
70 = 21.336 of an 
80 = 24.384 inch Meter : 
90 = 27.432 i eee ea Sr 
100 = 30.480 % = 0.003 
200 = 60.960 % = 0.006 
300 a 91.440 4 % = 0.010 
400 = 121.920 % = 0.013 
500 S 152.400 % 2 0.016 
600 - 182.880 % = 0.019 : 
700 = 213.360 % 5, 0.022 
800 = 243.840 1 = 0.025 
900 = 274.321 
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SWIMMING 


| ee Is THE ancient tale of Leander of 
Abydos swimming the Hellespont 


nightly to call on Helen of Sestos but no- 


body Kept the time on his trips. However, 
Lord Byron swam one leg of the old Lean- 
der course, Sestos to Abydos, on May 3, 
1810, in 1 hour 10 minutes. The famous 
British poet was a noted swimmer and 
once, in an endurance trial at Venice, was 
in the water for 4 hours 10 minutes. Dis- 
tance swimming was the early type of com- 
petition. Captain Matthew Webb achieved 
fame by being the first to swim the English 
Channel—Dover to Calais—in August, 1875, 
in 21 hours 45 minutes. Many other swim- 
mers, Men and women, have conquered the 


Swimming 
Source: Official Amateur Athletic Union 


Channel since that time. Gertrude Ederle, 
of New York City, was the first woman to 
accomplish the feat. Miss Ederle swam the 
Channel Aug. 6, 1926, in 14 hours 34 min- 
utes, breaking the existing record at that 
time. Since then the record has been 
lowered by four or five men. 

Regular competition at short as well as 
long distances and indoor as well as out- 
door came with the development of such 
organizations as the Amateur Athletic 
Union and the building of indoor and out- 
door swimming pools. Swimming has been 
on the Olympic program since the start 
of the modern Olympic Games at Athens 
in 1896. 


Statistics 


Swimming Rules and Records Book. Reprinted 


by courtesy of the publishers, the Amateur Athletic Union of the United States, 233 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., and R. M. Ritter, Secretary-Treasurer, International Amateur 


Swimming Federation. 


WORLD RECORDS 
Accepted by the International Amateur Swimming Federation as of Sept. 9, 1947. 


MEN 
FREE STYLE 
Distance Time Course Holder Home country Where made Date 
BOUL VO sees ok ice » BOUT, Schick Zr he... Man Ford. ac0.é:5. <2, U. S............New Haven, Conn. ..Mar. 18, 1944 
BEM ea nrenta rs. 9D 9 Sec rakickeea ite 25 Nien: Alan Fords. nec. 52.4 UiS Faia New Haven......... Apr. 13, 1944 
POU Ms 5 ai. cere. ss 2m. G:4:S. a. i. 20 Mnc2-55 Alex Jany:. eca.io 5: Franee.ss-Gh 2-35 Marseille, France...Sept. 20, 1946 
21ST ee ope ri ow /S ROR Skee 25 Ws eee: W: Smith:ee-ea. U; S...s02% =,.-cCOlmb us. eee Feb. 12, 1944 
BOO YO se cise ON 4-4 .S5 ee 25 yd... sd. Medica Scatac ac. Dosis: Chicago>. 128306 Apr. 10, 1935 
BOM as soos a.as Sit. 21-6's- <2 505.. a eae 5. -Medi0a 5280s ais wcean 0. See Chicago............ Apr. 11, 1935 
MO pecs «sic ws Li Bet ee Sear aee 25 yd.. Wo Smithiizec asses. US'S... 36 eee Honolulu........... Apr. 16, 1941 
AD dea Oeste Ams 38.0:Sina Joc. PEN Ken eae WaSmitiic.ss00c< 02 UaSic soe ss Paes Honolulu. .......... May 13, 1941 
BOO Wd. yoke siacicwe Bilis 1053) Sh. tea BOO oriccis nzda: MOUICA. + cote saree UPS; fockpamee New York.......... Apr. 6, 1935 
“LU ssaipee Ber ae Sm. 56.5's.....-. ye eee R. Flanagan.......... USS. Savon «a2 Mlamleriaras ered Apr. 3, 1939 
BOI ae 5 ie Serres Sm550'9 satenn ; 110: yd #2 WeeSmith.. 3.0.0... US SN. cabo Honolulu........... July 24, 1941 
STURT LR ieee 9imi 54.6 Sse 25 : 55 yd: Fe Wesimtit en. once USS eee New London, Conn. .Aug. 10, 1942 
OOO yds So Ss. Ami 37A se BS yl Sse... isModica, --S2acsc US: eat Portland, Oregon... .July 29, 1933 
OOD SMEs iis caci's 12mzS3:8iS.c2.. © SO. Mic aatese FAAMARD acres. oc Japan rate dcee TOKYO. ter sates Aug. 10, 1938 
ATL Beseeanianen 18'm798.8'Si--.... 50 Fno eae RSAmanO se. 2 .ccoe Sapa te. aoe Tokyo: 4 shescedas. Aug. 10, 1938 
mi Ee ene ees ce 20, mMX29's Salsa 0-yd re 88 KeNakamaz -0o4 0c: UES AA see New London........ Aug. 8, 1942 
100-yd. relay...... Sim 24-5'S.eeneas Doi yds ene Great Lakes No1Ss05UcS.cc rte ncee Columbus.......... Feb. 12, 1944 
GJ. Kerschner, W. Ris, D. Burton, W. Smith) 
\00-m. relay...... Bune DULo Satine: 4 25:mes, eke Yale University....... USS TRE: New Haven, Conn...Mar. 18, 1942 
(H. Johnson, R. Kelly, E. Pope, F. Lilley) 
00-yd. relay...... 8m.24.3:' S32. 2s 50 yore es Yale University....... UPSc.e. onda New Haven, Conn...June 9, 1936 
(P. Brueckel, R. Cooke, J. Macionis, N. Hoyt) 
00-m. relay...... Smpol-5iss sea. SOimaetee es. National Team....... Japan..... jeans Berlin 2c cc.cerenies Aug. 11, 1936 
(C. M. Yusa, S. H. Sugiura, Th. Arai, M. Taguchi) 
*Salt water. 
BREAST STROKE 

25: yde2.2.2-.D:-deForrest: 0. =... Ue Saat tasn York -Pavccss < oscars Apr. 19, 1947 
ws em enone ise Now Haven, ORD a 
MOV Caras. shafet icc 2.m216.4 sche: 25 yden nese. SVerdeur.. 20... 20. UL. Scnucee renee New Haven......... Mar. 22, 1947 
DONT eis ,c0ic tas « 2m.35s Sheed: YOu ade cee SeeVerdeute. 2 2/5,.2cuicus UES ci shapenes New Haven......... Feb. 15, 1947 
POUT oh tare tiie s sate 5 M43.8:Sin8k. ss 29) Mise canes, Ag Heinaic.c ts. Germany....... Copenhagen asa Feb. 10, 1938 
a eis valet WMS: Seebeck es 29 Mejores hs AG Heitia cee 6 ace Germany....... Solingen, Germany. .May~ 7, 1939 
Annapolis, Md...... Feb. 26, 1944 

Detroit: fae Jan. 18, 1936 

Honolulu........... May 24, 1941 

Annapolis.......... Mar. 4, 1944 


Ann Arbor, Mich....Mar. 1, 1947 


; Coa ORS Was: Mit eps 


: 807 
a Aa ee ee 


ones, Sas he eles. .......Copenhagen.......Sept. 15, 1 
> bade nan ee Denmark.......Copenhagen.......Sept.15, 1940 
Seattle, Wash......May 2, 1947 
Copenhagen....... Apr. 19, 1942 


Copenhagen.......Feb. 11, 1940 4 
fe Copenhagen....... Aug. 13,1941 — 
apke, pie 50 yd.*.......Ann Curtis...........U.S........,..San Francisco. ... July 30, 1944 
Metso 12m. 36 s........50 m.*..,....R. Hveger...........Denmark.......Helsingoer, Den....Sept. 4, 1938 
ORT sey i: Re ae LU ae ees R. Hveger....... 4S. ..Denmark....4... Copenhagen - 20,1941 
DO sO7 Sean seve. BOHM ET: eronmc Re HVGg6rs. o.5aotce Denmark....... Copenhagen, . . - 20, 1941 
Spada 23m. 11.5 s.......50 m*.......R. Hveger.. ..---....Denmark.......Helsingoer.... 3, 1938 
Setosaiot 4m.5.7s.........25 yd*.......National Team.......Denmark..... . .Copenhagen - 11, 19435 
(F. Nathansen, K. O. Petersen, B. 0. Petersen, K. M. Harup) ‘ 
Megas 4m. 27.6s.......25m.........National Team.......Denmark...... -Copenhagen.......Aug. 7, 1938 
(E. Arndt, G. Kraft, B. 0. Petersen, R. Hveger) “3 
‘ BREAST STROKE : 
Eaten samen SOAR serene 250 eee N. Van Vliet ......... Netherlands... .Hilversum......... May 4, 1947 | 
brat ens pil Bs2'Saersisieinr ZONA cer sba N. Van Vliet ......... Netherlands....Arnhem........... Apr. 28, 1947 
RR AGS ASE 35.6 s.......25 m.........N. Van Viiet.........Netherlands....The Haag......... Aug. 24, 1946 ‘ 
Rebbeoren Gh wees DLO-Sos cisicine 25 Mies cases § N. Van Vliet......... Netherlands....Amsterdam........ Mar. 9, 1947 © 
mie Nee ONs a4 S. ci... DOIMcee are Ni Van Vitek ae Netherlands. ...Hilversum......... Dec. 1, 1946 
halt amon euone Als.........25m.........N. Van Vliet .........Netherlands....Hilversum.........Dec. 1, 1946 © 
BACKSTROKE “ 
BON ipaees AT ewes aio Cor Mint; 2 ees Netherlands... .Rotterdam......... Sept. 8, 1939 | 
bh a SG 10.9s.......25m.........Cor Kint.............Netherlands. . . -Rotterdam.........Sept.22, 1939 
parsret Méviayer sine 42.1s.......25m.........Cor Kint.............Netherlands .. -Rotterdam.........Sept. 29, 1939 — 
ERE ae ri ee nee Cor Kint: 33) e0ee Netherlands... .Rotterdam......... Nov. 26, 1939 
MOOUOE cioigiriatisteiereie DM Oe Sheree: a5! Mecmesct oie R. Hveger..........; Denmark....... Copenhagen ........ Mar. 2, 1941 
‘ (World medley relay records listed on page 910.) 7 
' NATIONAL A. A. U. SWIMMING CHAMPIONS, 1947 u 


fi Men's Outdoor 
4 100-m. free style—Walter Ris, Univ. of lowa. 
_ 200-m. free style—Bill Smith, Ohio State, 
Ri, 400-m. free style—Jimmy McLane, New Haven S. C. 
_ 800-m. free style—Jimmy McLane. 
 1,500-m. free style—Jimmy McLane. 
_ 100-m. backstroke—Allan Stack, New Haven S. C. 
_ 200-m. breast stroke—Joe Verdeur, Brighton Drake S. Cy 
Atlantic City. 
300-m. medley—Joe Verdeur. 
_ 300-m. medley ‘relay—University of Michigan, 
_ 800-m. free-style relay—Ohio State. 
_ 3-m. dive—Bruce Harlan, Ohio State. 
~ 10-m. dive—Bruce Harlan. 
Team—Ohio State. 
Long distance—Forbes Norris, Harvard. 
Long-distance team—University Circle Y. M. C. A. 


Men's Indoor 


100-yd. free style—Walter Ris, unattached, lowa City. 
220-yd. free style—Bill Smith, Ohio State. 

440-yd. free style—Bill Smith. 

150-yd. backstroke—Robert De Groot, Ohio State. 
220-yd. breast stroke—Joseph Verdeur, Phila. Turners. 
300-yd. medley—Joseph Verdeur. 

300-yd. medley relay—Ohio State. 

400-yd. free-style relay—Yale. 

I-m. dive—Miller Anderson, Ohio State. 

3-m. dive—Miller Anderson. 

Team—Ohio State. 


Women's Outdoor : 
100-m. free style—Ann Curtis, Crystal Plunge, San Francisco. 
400-m. free style—Ann Curtis. : 
800-m. free style—Ann Curtis. 
1,500-m. free style—Marilyn Sahner, Crystal Plunge. 


'100-m. backstroke—Sue Zimmerman, Multnomah A. C., Port- 


land, Oreg. 
200-m. backstroke—Sue Zimmerman. 
100-m. breast stroke—Nel Van Vliet, The Netherlands. 
200-m. breast stroke—Nel Van Vliet. 
300-m. medley—Nancy Merki, Multnomah A. C. 
300-m. medley relay—Los Angeles A. C. 
800-m. free-style relay—Crystal Plunge. 
3-m. dive—Zoe Ann Olsen, Athens A. C., Oakland, Calif. 
Team—Crystal Plunge, San Francisco. 
Long distance—Florence Schmitt, Port Washington, N. Y. 
Long-distance team—Firestone S. C., Akron, Ohio. 


Women's Indoor 
100-yd. free style—Ann Curtis, San Francisco, 
220-yd. free style—Ann Curtis. 
440-yd. free style—Ann Curtis. 
100-yd. backstroke—Sue Zimmerman, Portland, Oreg. 
200-yd. backstroke—Sue Zimmerman. 
100-yd. breast stroke—Clara Lamore, Providence. 
220-yd. breast stroke—Nancy Merki, Portland, Oreg. 
300-yd. medley—Nancy Merki. 
300-yd. medley relay—Crystal Plunge, San Francisco. 
400-yd. free-style relay—Crystal Plunge. 
1-m. dive—Zoe Ann Olsen, Oakland, Calif. 
3-m. dive—Patsy Elsener, San Francisco. 
Team—Crystal Plunge. 
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race of — 


ys and were held only once every four 
ars. 

The competition was entirely amateur 
the start and the only prizes were 
Irel wreaths. Only free Greek citizens 
re allowed to compete and they had to 
dergo a strict training course that 
ted ten months. But civic rivalry led 
trickery and professionalism and the 


nivals and circus 
They dragged on malodorously until the 
Were finally halted by decree of Empero 
Theodosius I of Rome in a. D. 394, 
The modern Olympic Games, 
started in Athens in 1896, are the result 


of the devotion of a French educator, — 


Baron Pierre de Coubertin, to the ide: 


that, since boys and athletics have gone 
education and _ 
might well go hand-in-hand _ 


together down the ages, 
athletics 


toward a better international understand- 


ing. He planned a revival of the ancient — E 


Olympic Games on a world-wide basis and 


succeeded in getting nine nations to send 
athletes to the first of the modern games — 


in 1896. Since then more than 5,000 athletes 
representing 53 nations have competed in 
the games. 

Interrupted for the second time by war, 
the modern Olympic Games will be ree 
sumed at London in 1948, 


OLYMPIC GAMES CHAMPIONS 


Source: American Olympic Association. 


(W)—Site of Winter games. 


1928—Amsterdam (S) 
1932—Lake Placid (W) 
1932—Los Angeles (S) 
1936—Garmisch-Partenkirchen (W) 


(S)—Site of Summer games, 


1948—Scheduled for St. Moritz, 
Jan. 30-Feb. 8 (W) 

1948—Scheduled for London July 
29-Aug. 14 (S) 


i—Athens 1912—Stockholm 
—Paris 1920—Antwerp 
—St. Louis 1924—Chamonix (W) 
—Athens 1924—Paris (S) 
—London 1928—St. Moritz (W) 1936—Berlin (S) 
TRACK AND 
60-Meter Run 
A. E. Kraenzlein, United States................ 7s. 
Archie Hahn, United States.................... 7s. 
100-Meter Run 
fee Burke, Unitéd States so... 2. oc8 sone cons 12s. 
F. W: Jarvis, United States........0..0.cs000s 10.8s. 
Archie Hahn, United States................... lls. 
Archie Hahn, United States................... 112s: 
RoE. Walker, South Africa . .<.-.0000+0c0s-<c 10.8s. 
RouGuGlaig, United States... ....--2sseces nn 10.8s. 
C. W. Paddock, United States................. 10.8s. 
H. M. Abrahams, Great Britain................ 10.6s. 
Percyawiiamss Canadas. scels. sce onngs aviceas 10.8s. 
Eddie Tolan, United States................... 10.3s. 
Jesse Owens, United States................... 10.3s,* 
the wind. 
200-Meter Run 
J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States............. 22.2s. 
Archie Hahn, United States.................... 21.6s. 
KONG: (GATET Ese he oid aeRO eae ORE DSIRE Oee 22.4s. 
cG. Craig, (United States. 2.0. .00.5.....0e02. 21.7s. 
Allan Woodring, United States................. 22s. 
maVcocholz, United States so..4i....ccaes v= 21.6s. 
’ercy Williams, Canada..................2204- 21.8s. 
ddie Tolan, United States.................... 21.2s. 


esse Owens, United States.................... 20.7s. 


FIELD—MEN 
400-Meter Run 
1896 T. E. Burke, United States.................... 54.2s. 
1900 M. W. Long, United States.................... 49.4s, 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United States................... 49.25 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States.................... 53.2s 
1908 W. Halswelle, Great Britain (walkover).......... 50s 
1912 C. D. Reidpath, United States.................. 48.2s. 
1920 B. G. D. Rudd, South Africa................... 49.6s. 
1924 E. H. Liddell, Great Britain.................... 47.6s. 
1928 Ray Barbuti, United States.................... 47 8s. 
1932 William Carr, United States.................... 46.25 
1936 Archie Williams, United States................. 46.5s 
800-Meter Run 

1896 E. H. Flack, Great Britain,................. 2m.1l1s. 
1900 A. E. Tysoe, Great Britain.................. 2m.1.4s. 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States.............. 1m.56s 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States................ 2m.1.2s. 
1908 M. W. Sheppard, United States............. 1m.52.8s. 
1912 J. E. Meredith, United States............... 1m.51.9s. 
1920 A. G. Hill, Great Britain.................... 1m.53.4s. 
1924 D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain............... 1m.52.4s, 
1928 D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain............... 1m.51.8s. 
1932 Thomas Hampson, Great Britain............ 1m.49.8s. 


1936 John Woodruff, United States............... 1m.52.9s. 
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power ecetererreseseacee 


cere cares pee sreresacsces 


Ita 
ock, “New Zealand..........-.-++ 
-§,000-Meter Run 


Sie Se ON am as 
i] Lee Finlanids: asecees sfc co ose o's 14m.30s 
nar Hockert, Finland...............--- 14m.22.2s, 
5-Mile Run 
5H. Hawtrey, Great-BritalNia<..s.-s62. see = 26m.26.2s. 
3 E. R. Voigt, reat Britali, geo. cele ev ow 25m.11.2s. 
es : - 10,000-Meter Run 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland................-- 31m.20.8s. 
1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland...............-+.+- 31m.45.8s. 
1924 Willie Ritola, inlaid ort ses eke 30m.23.2s 
1928 Paavo Nurmi, Finland..............-.--+- 30m.18.8s 
1932 Janusz Kusocinski, Poland..............-- 30m.11.4s. 
193¢ Imari Salminen, Rinlandhesstes 03. .se" 30m.15.4s. 
= : Marathon 
-1896 S. MPOMESMIGFORCEL! <).ccs ae welch siete sets > 2h.55m.20s. 
PIQOOMTOATO RYANCO a: tac. se bcs cece ceceecaeee 2h.59m. 
1904 T. J. Hicks, United States.............. 3h.28m.53s. 
1906 W. J. Sherring, Canada...............- 2h.51m.23.6s. 
1908 John J. Hayes, United States........... 2h.55m.18.4s. 
1912 K. K. McArthur, South Africa........... 2h.32m.35.8s. 
1920 H. Kolehmainen, Finland..............- 2h.32m.35.8s. 
1924 A. 0. Stenroos, Finland................ 2h.41m.22.6s. 
ASORSEOUAR RIANCOb icy vanicca ss veene veces 2h.32m.57s. 
1932 Juan Zabala, Argentina................. 2h.31m.36s. 
VOSHeKItlISON, JAPAN, vn... 0 sce cecescecee 2h.29m.19.2s. 
’ 110-Meter Hurdles 
TS96eCurtis; United States, vscccscc ees veeeence ens 17.6s. 
1900 A. E. Kraenzlein, United States..............-. 15.4s. 
1904 F. W. Schule, United States................-.. 16s. 
1906 R. G. Leavitt, United States..................-- 16.2s. 
1908 Forrest Smithson, United States................ 15s. 
1912 F. W. Kelly, United States...............5..... 15.1s. 
POZOSE I homson; Canadas i: c ieee car oe oe mein 148s. 
1924 D.C. Kinsey, United States.................48. 15s. 
1928 S. Atkinson, South Africa. ...............0005- 14.8s. 
1932 George Saling, United States................... 14.6s. 
1936 Forrest Towns, United States..............-.5. 14.2s. 
200-Meter Hurdles 
1900 A. E. Kraenzlein, United States................ 25.4s. 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United States................... 246s. 


Olympic Games Competitors 


Year Site Entries Year Site Entries 
1896 Athens........ 484 1920 Antwerp..... 2,741 
1900 7 o'Paris ese. 0o505 427 1924». Parise a... 3,385 
1904 St. Louis...... 595 1928 Amsterdam...3,905 
1906 Athens....... 901 1932 Los Angeles. .1,700 
1908 London....... 2,082 1936 Berlin....... 3,959 
1912 Stockholm... .3,282 


1936 Glenn Hardin, fii 
*Record not allowed. 


2,500-Meter Steeplechase 


1900 G. W. Orton, United States.............-..- 7m .34s 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States.............- 


3,000-Meter Steeplechase 


1920 P. Hodge, Great Britain.................-. 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland................-..-- 
1978 T.A.‘Loukola, Finland ..2.7< 2:.. <<. staan a 
1932 Volmari Iso-Hollo, Finland................ 

(About 3,450 meters—extra lap by error) 
1936 Volmari Iso-Hollo, Finland................- 


3,200-Meter Steeplechase 
1908 A. Russell, Great Britain.................. 


4,000-Meter Steeplechase 
1900 C. Rimmer, Great Britain................-- 


3,000-Meter Team 


1912. United:States,.... ks cp nese sicsas > Sree enna ae 
1920 United States «\..0\..< da:ccc0 904te00 24a eee 
1924. Finland sts 28 se 2 Riche, v.0 eles io area 
3-Mile Team 
1908 Great Britain. «,.. <0. ¢opsi08 0's nsiyou este eee : 
a 
8,000-Meter X-Country \“ 
% 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland................-. 45m.11.6s. 
; 
8,000-Meter X-Country Team e 
1912 Sweden i 
10,000-Meter X-Country : 
1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland.................... 27m.15s. — 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland.................... 32m.54.8s. 
10,000-Meter X-Country Team : 
1912 Sweden. =... 2...) ee 10 pts. 
1920. Finlandiss iag:Stc-ay fe dee ected tates ee eee 10 pts. 
1924) Finland... sf) 25. 0... <n eee 11 pts. 
1,500-Meter Walk 3 
1906 George V. Bonhag, United States........... 7m.12.6s 
3,000-Meter Walk 
1906 G. Stantics, Hungary................. Time not take 


1920.-Ugo'Frigerioiltaly yc). on sar ateleccrete etnies 13m.14.2s 


3,500-Meter Walk 
1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain................ 


lympie Champions 


2 10,000-Meter Walk 


1912 G. H. Goulding, Canada................... 46m.28.4s. 
1920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy....................... 48m.6.2s. 
1924 Ugo Ragenomitaiv. sce. scans te 47m.49s. 
/ 
10-Mile Walk 
(1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain............. 1h.15m.57.4s, 
50,000-Meter Walk 
1932 Thomas W. Green, Great Britain........ 4h.50m.10s. 
1936 Harold Whitlock, Great Britain.......... 4h.30m.41.4s, 
400-Meter Relay 
Wer 2sGl oat Brita son: eese tee cece eee 42.45 
moeOnUnitanrotmiasa- ces... sos. :<. acco... esol. 42.2s 
Hse SUNIUREL SUELOS Seeacd to ateeec ee nee sca ce eo 4ls 
LES UPR RG SU Coy ee a ee ee PS eee 4ls 
peaer Untied States. 2-2... veede ao ccceet cele 40s 
epauMntad: statossn sae sek tek Ee 39.8s 
1,600-Meter Relay 
| OTIS THES ETC a 3m.27.2s 
Mae can itGG States eos 5 PRIS aes. ab 3050 odes ok 3m.16.6s 
PES AEST eg TTT Tg ea es 3m.22.2s 
EGP QUST IAS 17 es el aan ure WO colt 3m.16s 
_ ECUITLSHST EE Se 5 ee ee eae Soest 3m.14.2s 
mae-Unifed States: 2 2. ft Soak. 3m.8.2s 
Bsaroteat Brita’... ce. xc..ccnmis ofcatheellseidoms 3m.9s 
Pole Vault 
1896 W. W. Hoyt, United States................ 10ft.9%in. 
1900 |. K. Baxter, United States............... 10ft.9.9in. 
1904 C. E. Dvorak, United States............... 11ft.6in 
mOgGORGOF FIance'.-+. cr... .c<s cos cs cn ene 11ft.6in 
908 A. C. Gilbert, United States............. 124t.2in. 
E. T. Cook, Jr., United States............ 
912 H. J. Babcock, United States............. 12ft.11Yin. 
920 F. K. Foss, United States................. 13ft.5in 
924 L. S. Barnes, United States.............. 12ft.11 in. 
928 Sabin W. Carr, United States............. 13ft.9%in. 
932 William Miller, United States............. 14ft.1%in. 
936 Earie Meadows, United States............ 14ft.3 in. 
Standing High Jump 
900 R. €. Ewry, United States............... 5ft.5in. 
904 R. C. Ewry, United States............... 4ft.llin. 
906 R. C. Ewry, United States............... 5ft.1%in. 
908 R. C. Ewry, United States............... 5ft.2in. 
912 Platt Adams, United States............. 5ft.4Yein. 
Running High Jump 
B96 E. H. Clark, United States.............. 5ft.11 in 
900 1. K. Baxter, United States............. 6ft.2 sin. 
304 S.S. Jones, United States.............. 5ft.1lin. 
906 Con Leahy, Ireland...................- 5ft.97in. 
08 H. F. Porter, United States............. 6ft.3in. 
12 A. W. Richards, United States........... 6 ft.4in. 
120 R. W. Landon, United States............ 6ft.4’Ain. 
24 H. M. Osborn, United States............ 6ft.5'%ein. 
28 Robert W. King, United States........... 6ft.4%in. 
32 Duncan McNaughton, Canada........... 6ft.5%ein. 
36 Cornelius Johnson, United States........ 6ft.7' fein. 
Standing Broad Jump 
00 R. C. Ewry, United States.............- 10ft.6 in. 
04 R. C. Ewry, United States.............. 11ft.47%in. 
06 R. C. Ewry, United States.............. 10ft.10in. 
08 R. C. Ewry, United States.............. 10ft.114in. 


D2 Crrtsicilitiras; GrebCO.i.sic.. 020 Voie cece lft. Yin. 


1896 E. H. Clark, United States.............. 20ft.9%4in. 
1900 A. E. Kraenzlein, United States.......... 23ft.6%in 
1904 Myer Prinstein, United States........... 24ft.lin. 
1906 Myer Prinstein, United States........... 23ft.7 ain. 
1908 Frank Irons, United States.............. 24ft.6V2in. 
1912 A. L. Gutterson, United States.......... 24ft.11Y%in 
1920 Wm. Pettersson, Sweden............... 23ft.5 ain. 
1924 DeHart Hubbard, United States.......... 24ft.5Yein. 
1928 Edward B. Hamm, United States........ 25ft.43%4in. 
1932 Edward Gordon, United States7& rae 25ft. Ain. 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States............. 26ft.5%gin. 
Standing Hop, Step, and Jump 
1900 R. C. Ewry, United States.............. 34ft.8 Yin. 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States.............. 34ft.7 Yin. 
Running Hop, Step, and Jump 
1896 J. B. Connolly, United States............ 45ft. 
1900 Myer Prinstein, United States........... 47ft.44in. 
1904 Myer Prinstein, United States........... 47ft. 
1906 P. O'Connor, Ireland. .-.....<.....2..8- 46ft.2in. 
1908 T. J. Ahearne, Great Britain............. 48ft.11 Yin. 
1912 G. Lindblom, Sweden.................. 48ft.5Yein. 
1920°V.Tuulos; Finland. 2.5 =. eae 47ft.6%in. 
1924 A. W. Winter, Australia................. 50ft.11 Yin. 
1928 Mikio Oda, Japan...................... 49ft.10'S¢in 
1932 Chuhei Nambu, Japan.................. 51ft.7in. 
1936 Naoto Tajima, Japan................... 52ft.57%in. 
16-Lb. Shot-put 
1896 R. S. Garrett, United States............. 36ft.2in. 
1900 R. Sheldon, United States.............. 46ft.3%in. 
1904 Ralph Rose, United States.............. 48ft.7in. 
1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States........... 40ft.44<in. 
1908 Ralph Rose, United States.............. 46ft.7 Yin. 
1912 P. J. McDonald, United States........... 50ft.4in. 
1920. V;-Porhola, Finland =. 27. 207 =. a--cerer 48ft.7Yein. 
1924 Clarence Houser, United States.......... 49ft.2Yin. 
1928 John Kuck, United States............... 52ft.Yein. 
1932 Leo Sexton, United States.............. 52ft.6%<in. 
1936 Hans Woellke, Germany................ 53ft.1%in. 
16-Lb. Shot-put (Both Hands) 
1912 Ralph Rose, United States.............. 90ft.5%in. 
16-Lb, Hammer Throw 
1900 J. J. Flanagan, United States........... 167ft.4in. 
1904 J. J. Flanagan, United States........... 168ft.lin. 
1908 J. J. Flanagan, United States........... 170ft.4 Yin. 
1912 M. J. McGrath, United States........... 177ft.7in. 
1920 P. J. Ryan, United States.............. 173ft.5 in. 
1924 F. D. Tootell, United States............ 174ft.10 in. 
1928 Patrick O'Callaghan, Ireland........... 168ft.7 Vain. 
1932 Patrick O'Callaghan, Ireland........... 176ft.11 Yin. 
1936 Karl Hein, Germany................... 185ft.4in. 
56-Lb. Weight Throw 
1904 E. Desmarteau, Canada................ 34ft.4in 
1920 P. J. McDonald, United States.......... 36ft.11%4in 


The Olympic Oath 


“We swear that we will take part in the 
Olympic Games in loyal competition, re- 
specting the regulations which govern 
them and desirous of participating in 
them in the true spirit of sportsmanship 
for the honor of our country and for the 
glory of sport.” 


hte a pees “ett. 1928 Ethel Catiariteed Cina eee it 
i eho ea United States......... i 1932 Jean Shiley, United States........ Pee ‘sft Yin i; 
Clarence Houser, United States......... 155ft.244in. 1936 Ibolya Csak, Hungary...........s.e--0000+ 5ft.3in. 


john Anderson, United States.......... 162ft.4%in. 
Carpenter, United States.......... 165ft.7¥%in. Discus Throw 


“ 1928 H. Konopacka, Poland................-- 
Deeuicas: Throw—Greek Style 1932 Lillian Copeland, United States......-.... 
-W. Jaervinen, Finland..........-...5-+ 115ft.4in. 1936 Gisela Mauermayer, Germany............ 


1908 M.S. Sheridan, United States.......... 124ft.8in. 


Javelin Throw 


; Discus Throw (Right and Left Hand) : f 
Senne a71ft.10%i 1932 Mildred Didrikson, United States.......... 143ft.4in. — 
spam mgreionle; Fieland.-...-.--2-2+-2>- 10Yin. 1936 Tilly Fleischer, Germany...............+5 1astt.2%in. 
E fe Javelin Throw ~ ’ 
1906 E. Lemming, Sweden..............--45 175ft.6in. SWIMMING—MEN : 
-:1908 E. Lemming, SWadGh.. 220 caumh eet sions 179ft.10Yain. ZS 
~-1912 E. Lemming, Sweden..............-++ 198ft.11 %in. 50 Yards 
1920 Jonni Myyra, Finland...............6+5 215ft.9%in. 1904 Zoltan de Halomay, Hungary...............---- 28s. 
1924 Jonni Myyra, Finland...............--- 206ft.6%in. 
1928 E. H. Lundquist, Sweden.............. 218ft.6 Vein. , 
4932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland................ 238ft.7in. 100 Meters 
1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany.............. 235ft. Bein. 1896 Alfred Hajos, Hungary................... 
mT ‘ 1904 Zoltan de Halomay, Hungary.............. 
ee as > Javelin Throw 1906 C. M. Daniels, United States.............. 
a 1908 C. M. Daniels, United States.............. 
7 (Bree yyle) 1912 Duke P. Kahanamoku, United States 
«1908 E. V. Lemming, Sweden............... 178ft.7in. 1920 Duke P. Kahanamoku, United States 
, 1924 John Weissmuller, United States.......... 
{ Javelin Throw 1928 John Weissmuller, United States.......... 
fe (Both Hands) 1932 Yasuji Miyazaki, Japan...............+.-- 
% 1936 Ferenc Csik, Hungary.............000e00- 
i Pole i. SaaristovFinianG, <5 .4.......3.-. 358ft.11 in. *100 yards 
; Pentathlon 220 Yards 
a 1906 H; Mellander, Sweden. ..............0ese220s 24 pts. 1900 F.C. V. Lane, Australia 
3 POU ZMbe REEBIGHINOTWAY caitit. Asiolynie seers mtiomeis. ese a 21 pts. 1904 C. M. Daniels, United States.............. 
% 1920 E. R. Lehtonen, Finland SES NORE ORT ea ee 14 pts. 
. 1924 E.R. Lehtonen, Finland...................4-. 16 pts. 400 Meters 
Decathlon 1904 C.M. Daniels, United States.............. 
190 Ss 18)... sear tata ces Gia bien 
1912 H. Wieslander, Sweden. ............00. TIA AD BML. “iene teen Gest eden 
1920 H. Loviand, Norway................55- 6,804.35 pts. 1912 G.R Hodgson Cansdagnn ee 
1924 H. M. Osborn, United States............ 7,710.775 pts. a, we hag) No ee 
e . 1920 'N: Ross, United) States. ; . 52-1. octentcte 
1928 Paavo Yrjola, Finland.................. 8,053.29 pts. 1924 John Weissmuller, United States 
1932 James Bausch, United States........... 8,462.23 pts. 1928 Albert Zorilla ineeatinn Ce OS Ze 
1936 Glenn Morris, United States............ 7,900 618.) “aos ciscones Grakite United Sistct eae 
| : P , United States........... 
(Old point system used from 1912 to 1932; new point 1936 Jack Medica. United Stat 
; system used in 1936.) , United States... 02... 5.0050. 
*440 yards R 
3 
TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 500 Meters 3 
100-Meter Run 1896 Paul Neumann, Austria of 
1928 Elizabeth Robinson, United States.............. 12.2s. St 
1932 Stanislawa Walasiewicz, Poland................ 11.9s. 880 Yards Si 
1936 Helen Stephens, United States................. 11.58. 1904 Emil Rausch; Germany. teh. uke ee 13m.11 ds. 
800-Meter Run Reeatiaee : 
1928 Lina Radke, Germany............00eee0004 2m.16.8s. : waar : 
1900 Jarvis, Great Britain 2 
2 


80-Meter Hurdles 


1932 Mildred Didrikson, United States..............- 117s. 1:200-Meters 
1936: Trebisonda Valla, Italy... ....2..0.scctessreee ‘117s. 1896 Alfred Hajos, Hungary 


SVeeew et ce meres cs swe 


1,600 Meters 
1906 H. Taylor, Great Britain 


z One Mile 


Plunge for Distance 
1904 W. E. Dickey, United States............... 62ft.6in. 


: 
: 800-Meter Relay 


ieoeareat Britains 842 ess ook c ck voc ccc 10m.55.6s. 
MLA RUSU SA eee te nN oac s cocle wana d0 ae 10m.11.6s. 
CUMS ERRSUATDS sah peUe co Soca cineemene 10m.4.4s 
MPAMUNGU StALDS 20, sieibc a cists ane aoc OSes 9m.53.4s 
RD LATTE MC EASES 9m.36.2s. 
SEA LEVIES ls 90S ee aed oe 8m.58.4s. 
LSU) LEH ASR eS aie eee te aa = 8m.51.5s. 


100-Meter Backstroke 


1904 Walter Brack, Germany................... 1m.16.8s.* 
1908 Arno Bieberstein, Germany................ 1m.24.6s. 
[912 Harry Hebner, United States.............. 1m.21.2s. 
1920 Warren Kealoha, United States............ 1m.15.2s. 
[924 Warren Kealoha, United States............ 1m.13.2s. 
(928 George Kojac, United States............... 1m.8.2s. 
932 Masaji Kiyokawa, Japan.................. 1m.8.6s. 
936 Adolph Kiefer, United States.............. 1m.5.9s. 
100 yards 


200-Meter Breast Stroke 


908 F. Holman, Great Britain.................. 3m.9.2s. 
912 Walter Bathe, Germany................... 3m.1.8s. 
920 H. Malmroth, Sweden.................... 3m.4.4s. 
924 R. D. Skelton, United States............... 2m.56..6s 
Pe CVentSUTUTAsdAPANse ck.. aaceiss «jnieis/late weve 2m.48.8s. 
932 Yoshiyuki Tsuruta, Japan................. 2m.45.4s. 
936 sletsuo Hamuro, Japan................0- 05 2m.42.5s. 


400-Meter Breast Stroke 


04 Georg Zacharias, Germany................ 7m.23.6s 
9320 H. Malmroth, Sweden.................... 6m.31.8.s 


1,000-Meter Team Race 
RIGUHUNGANY ecto cian ceminActsein = ctalcisis(e.siere sl 00 17m.16.2s. 


Water Polo 


00 Great Britain 

04 United States 

08 Great Britain defeated Belgium 
12 Great Britain defeated Austria 
20 Great Britain defeated Belgium 
24 France defeated Belgium 

28 Germany defeated Hungary 

32 Hungary defeated Germany 

36 Hungary 


1904 Emil Rausch, Germany.................... 27m.18.2s. 


Gottlob Walz, Germ an 
1908 Albert Zuerner, Bevin 


1912 Paul Guenther, Germany 
1920 L. E. Kuehn, United States 

1924 A.C. White, United States.......... 
1932 Michael Galitzen, United States. . Seivactealaaee 
1936 Richard Degener, United States 


Fancy High Diving © 


1912 Eric Adlerz, Sweden..................0000. ee 
1920 C. E. Pinkston, United States....... 
1924 A. C. White, United States.............. Sonic ae 


ra 


Piain High Diving 


Ceo icici Sear ary) 


rc cr i iiry 


Plain and Fancy High Diving 


1928 P. Desjardins, United States................. 98.74 
1932 Harold Smith, United States.................. 124.80. 
1936 Marshall Wayne, United States............... 113.58 


SWIMMING—WOMEN 

100 Meters 
1912 Fanny Durack, Australia................. 1m.22.2s. 
1920 Ethelda Bleibtrey, United States.......... 1m.13.6s. 
1924 Ethel Lackie, United States............... 1m.12.4s. 
1928 Albina Osipowich, United States.......... 1m.11s 
1932 Helene Madison, United States............ 1m.6.8s 
1936 Hendrika Mastenbroek, Holland........... 1m.5.9s 

300 Meters 
1920 Ethelda Bleibtrey, United States.......... 4m.34s. 

400 Meters 
1924 Martha Norelius, United States........... 6m.2.2s. 
1928 Martha Norelius, United States........... 5m.42.8s. 
1932 Helene Madison, United States............ 5m.28.5s. 
1936 Hendrika Mastenbroek, Holland........... 5m.26.4s 


1912 Great Britain :....ccs2 so toe hee 5m.52.8s 
1920) United’ Statesi2i5..- 32st. noosa sacs 5m.11.6s 
1924: United States i24...0,.1- 24a aa eee 4m.58.8s. 
1928: United: States.ai25, 35h eee soe aioe 4m.47.6s. 
1932- United: States: Jave2no0.. vate omer 4m.38s. 
I93GiHolland - 3° >.:coccs acon sae rete tomer 4m.36s. 


100-Meter Backstroke 


1924 Sybil Bauer, United States................ 1m.23.2s. 
1928 Marie Braun, Holland..................... 1m.22s. 
1932 Eleanor Holm, United States............... 1m.19.4s 
1936 Dina Senff, Hollands <2 occ ocr cic cieistetes 1m.18.9s 
200-Meter Breast Stroke 
1924 Lucy Morton, Great Britain................ 3m.33.2s. 
1928 Hilde Schrader, Germany................. 3m.12.6s. 
1932 Clare Dennis, Australia................... 3m.6.3s. 
1936 Hideko Maehata, Japan................... 3m.3.6s. 


i. « 


laformavon Pleats Alman ( 


Plain High Divin ESTRIAN 
la ig ig ponies EQUES | 
1912 Greta Johansson, Sweden...........--++--+++-- 39.9 1912 G. Lilliehook, Sweden..........2.cesceeeeeeeees 27 Bs 
1920 Miss Fryland, Denmark........... aa AE eee 6 1920 J. Dyrssen, Sweden......+..0eecereeeesercerees 18.45 
1924 Caroline Smith, United States............--..-- 9 1924 O. Lindman, Sweden.........---.0eeeeeeeeerees 19-8 
F Spvinebcard Divis 1928 S. A. Thofelt, Sweden............-++eeeeeeeeres sla 
volg age ett td J Points 1932 John G. Oxenstierna, Sweden. .......-.-+-.-.++ : f 
1920 Aileen Riggin, United States.............-.--- 9 1936 Gotthardt Handrick, Germany..............+++-+- d 
1924 Elizabeth Becker, United States..............-. 8 
1928 Helen Meany, United States..........----++++5 ee POLO 
1932 Georgia Coleman, United States..........-...-- 5 1900 Great Britain 1924 Argenti 
Acar 2 gentina 
1936 Marjorie Gestring, United States......... setae 89.27 1908 Great Britain 1936 Argentina 
Plain and Fancy High Diving 1920 Great Britain : 
Points 
1928 Elizabeth B. Pinkston, United States........... 31.60 
1932 Dorothy Poynton, United States...............- 40.26 BASKETBALL ‘ 
1936 Mrs. Dorothy Poynton Hill, United States....... 33.93 1904 United States 1936 United States 
ROWING 
Eight-Oared Shell Four-Oared Shell with Coxswain : 
1900 United States 1900 Germany 
1904 United States 1906 Italy 
1908 Great Britain 193.2° Germany 2... aetetsr<ivie\eineainelri- ¥ ephrisalee ine 6m.592¢8. 
AGI2e Great Brita. caviesesecsecy cree cesses 6m.15s. 1920" Switzerland d4.ceecs cee ae ee ee 6m.54s. 
POQDMUHITGG StStGSs sae cacecacivisccee ces coierars 6m.2%%s. 1924 Switzerland ......u...2c-8 ence eee 7m.183¢s. 
TODAMTINIEOd DOLAtESs \eisiejeiee nlevinics't'e18 > pair siiews. 6m.3324s 1928) Mtalyacn ooo adn: oRleies a aol lertyenle Sees 6m.47%s. 
MG BMUITITOU OLAECS Enc ccin.ainlcie y wceie cg’aie slsisie + mcie 6m.3<s. 1932. Germany.. .:. diac c:eaks oii tee wien 7m.19\¢s. 
1932 United States......c.ceccccccsetesrenees 6m.373%s. 1936; Germany’. <.<<..-.. cesses pera ieee 7m16.2s. 
1936 United States;...........ceeeeeer eee ees 6m.25.4s. 
Four-Oared Shell Without Coxswain 
1904 United States 
1908 Great Britain 
Single Sculls 1924 Great Britain 
1900 Barrelett, Belgium 1928 Great Britain... ..........- 22s eeeee erences 6m.36s. 
1904 Frank B. Greer, United States 1932? Great Britainy....sc 2. .<c. nme t ts serene 6m583<s. 
1908 H. T. Blackstaffe, Great Britain 1986" Germany 5s ch. s.d- once cine cos sce ees somes 7m.1.8s. 
1912 W. D. Kinear, Great Britain............... 7m.47%%s. = 2 
1920 J. B. Kelly, United States................ 7m.35s. Pair-Oared Shell with Coxswain 
1924 Jack Beresford, Jr., Great Britain......... 7m.49}4s. 1900 Holland 
1928 Henry Robert Pearce, Australia........... 7m.1ls. 1906 Italy (1,600 Meters) 
1932 Henry Robert Pearce, Australia........... 7m.44%s. 1906 Italy (1,000 Meters) 
1936 Gustav Schaffer, Germany..............-- 8n1.21.5s. 


1920 M. Olgeni and G. Scatturin, Italy.......... 7m.56s. 
1924 M. Candeveau and A. Felber, Switzerland. .8m.39s. 
1928 H. W. Schochlin and C. F. Schochlin, Switz- 


: Grland i. eck Skee eee eet 7m.42%4s. 
Double Sculls 1932 Joseph A. Schauers and Charles M. Kieffer, ‘ 
; United: Statess\ 20-5 8. as ete eee 8m.254¢s. 
1904 United States : 
1908 J. R. K. Fenning and G. L. Thomson, Great Britain hes ellie Gustinann sane: ae 36.9 
1920 J. B. Kelly and Paul V. Costello, United States beh ean aor OS rise 005° 2° cies 
7m.9s. . . 4 
1924 J. B. Kelly and Paul V. Costello, United Pair-Oared Shell Without Coxswain 
StALOS OR eer caesar ccionds See ces 6m.34s. 1904United. States. cscs, cesar tet Seemann 10m.57s. 
1928 Paul V. Costello and Charles J. Mcllvaine, 1908 J. Fenning and G. Thomson, Great Britain. .9m.41s. 
HEREC SS EALGS, cieiaeensevelpreferorierrris « aefeleresers 6m.412%s. 1924 W. H. Rosingh and A. C. Beynen, Holland. .8m.1924s. 
1932 Kenneth Myers and W. E. Garrett Gilmore, 1928 K. Moeschter and B. Muller, Germany..... 7m.624s. — 
RNB SLALOS, Cc tem cetaceans eubtereste ie 7m.17%s. 1932 Lewis Clive and H. R. Arthur Edwards, Great 
1936 Jack Beresford and Leslie Southwood, Great Britainoiex nines o sod cone aoe mien cia 8m. 
BY ItAiR sath icine rte ces sitite elo Nuala bcercleze 7m.20.8s. 1936 Willi Eichhorn and Hugo Strauss, Germany .8m.16.1s. 
BOBSLEDDING 
Four-Man Two-Man ( 
1924 Switzerland (Capt. Scherrer).......:...... 5m.45.54s. 1932 United States (Capt. J. H. Stevens)........ 8m.14.74s, 
1928 United States (Capt. Fiske).............-- 3m.20.5s. 1936 United States (Capt. Ivan Brown).......... 5m.29.29s. 
1932 United States (Capt. Fiske)............... 7m.53.68s. Skeleton j 
: 1936 Switzerland (Capt. Pierre Musy)........... 5m.19.85s. 1928 John Heaton, United States............... 3m.1.8s, _ 


lympic ‘Champions 


Flyweight 

904 George V. Finnegan, United States (105-Ib. class) 
920 Frank Genaro, United States 

924 Fidel La Barba, United States 

928 Anton Kocsis, Hungary 

932 Stephen Enekes, Hungary 

936 Willi Kaiser, Germany 


Bantamweight 


904 QO. L. Kirk, United States (115-Ib. class) 
908 H. Thomas, Great Britain 

920 Walker, South Africa 

924 W.H. Smith, South Africa 

928 Vittorio Tamagnini, Italy 

932 Horace Gwynne, Canada 

936 Ulderico Sergo, Italy 


Featherweight 


904 0. L. Kirk, United States 

908 R. K. Gunn, Great Britain 

320 Fritsch, France 

324 John Fields, United States 

328 L. Van Klaveren, Holland 

932 Carmelo Ambrosio Robledo, Argentina 
336 Oscar Casanovas, Argentina 


Lightweight 


304 H. J. Spanger, United States 
08 F. Grace, Great Britain 

120 Samuel Mosberg, United States 
124 Harold Nielsen, Denmark 

128 Carlo Orlandi, Italy 

)32 Lawrence Stevens, South Africa 
136 Imre Harangi, Hungary 
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BOXING 


Welterweight 


1904 Al Young, United States 

1920 Schneider, Canada 

1924 J. S. Delarge, Belgium 

1928 Edward Morgan, New Zealand 
1932 Edward Flynn, United States 
1936 Sten Suvio, Finland 


Middleweight 


1904 Charles Mayer, United States 
1908 J. W. H. T. Douglas, Great Britain 
1920 H. W. Mallin, Great Britain 

1924 H. W. Mallin, Great Britain 

1928 Piero Toscani, Italy 

1932 Carmen Barth, United States 
1936 Jean Despeaux, France 


Light Heavyweight 


1920 Edward Eagan, United States 
1924 H. J. Mitchell, Great Britain 
1928 Victoria Avendano, Argentina 
1932 David E. Carstens, South Africa 
1936 Roger Michelot, France 


Heavyweight 


1904 Sam Berger, United States 
1908 A. L. Oldham, Great Britain 
1920 Rawson, Great Britain 

1924 Otto Von Porath, Norway 

1928 A. Rodriguez Jurado, Argentina 
1932 Santiago A. Lovell, Argentina 
1936 Herbert Runge, Germany 


WRESTLING 


CATCH-AS-CATCH-CAN 
Flyweight 
04 R. Curry, United States (105-Ib. class) 


Bantamweight 


04 George N. Mehnert, United States (115-Ib. class) 
08 George N. Mehnert, United States (119-Ib. class) 
24 Kustaa Pihalajamaki, Finland 

28 K. Makinen, Finland 

32 Robert Edward Pearce, United States 

36 Odon Zombory, Hungary 


Featherweight 


96 Karl Schumann, Germany 

04 1. Niflot, United States 

08 G. S. Dole, United States 

20 Charles E. Ackerly, United States 
24 Robin Reed, United States 

28 Allie Morrison, United States 

32 Herman Pihlajamaki, Finland 

36. Kustaa Pihlajamaki, Finland 


Lightweight 


4 B. J. Bradshaw, United States 
18 G. de Relwyskow, Great Britain 
10 Kalle Antilla, Finland 

4 Russell Vis, United States 

8 O. Kapp, Esthonia 

32 Charles Pacome, France 

6 Karoly Karpati, Hungary 


Welterweight 


1904 0. F. Roehm, United States 

1924 Hermann Gehri, Switzerland 

1928 A. J. Haavisto, Finland 

1932 Jack F. Van Bebber, United States 
1936 Frank Lewis, United States 


Middleweight 


1904 Charles Erickson, United States 
1908 S. V. Bacon, Great Britain 
1920 E. Leino, Finland 

1924 Fritz Haggmann, Switzerland 
1928 E. Kyburg, Switzerland 

1932 Ivar Johansson, Sweden 

1936 Emile Poilve, France 


Light Heavyweight 


1920 Anders Larsson, Sweden 

1924 John Spellman, United States 

1928 T. S. Sjostedt, Sweden 

1932 Peter Joseph Mehringer, United States 
1936 Knut Fridell, Sweden 


Heavyweight 


1904 B. Hansen, United States 
1908 G. C. O'Kelly, Great Britain 
1920 Roth, Switzerland 

1924 Harry Steele, United States 
1928 Johan C. Richthoff, Sweden 
1932 Johan C. Richthoff, Sweden 
1936 Kristjan Palusalu, Esthonia 


924 aT horleif Haug, Norway 
1928 P.E. Hedlund, Sweden. . 


1932 Veli Saarinen, Finland 


1936 Elis Viklund, Sweden 


1924 Jacob T. Thams, Norway 


1928 Alfred Andersen, Norway 
1932 Birger Ruud, Norway 
1936 Birger Ruud, Norway 


Combined 18-Km. Race and Jump 


Points 
1924 Thorleif Haug, Norway..............-..----5 18.906 
1928 Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway............. 17.833 
1932 Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway............. 446 
» 1936 Oddbjorn Hagen, Norway..................- 430.3 

30-Km. Military Ski Race 
POZA ROWILZ ONAN acta cla’ v'oinicisic,0[0ibia.#\s 00/8 siniele is vse 3h.56m.6s. 
40-Km. Ski Relay Race 

ROSHAN AN Certetr tein iele( <laacin sisisicls vivo m.c/nie visio 2h.41m.33s 


Points 

POSOUELANZEENUN, GOLMANY). 6 .5.<150,0 acme ele ceie'nis vines oc 99.25 
Women's Combined Downhill and Slalom 

Points 

1936 Christel Cranz, Germany...................... 97.06 
FIGURE SKATING 
Men 

Points 
1924 Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden.................. 2,575.25 
1928 Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden.................. 2,698.25 
T9SZ \KarlSchafer, Austria.-...........00ccse0-- 2,602.00 
2936), Karl Schafer, Austria... .. 2.0... .ccce eee 2,959.00 

Women 

Points 
1924 Mrs. H. Szabo-Planck, Austria.............. 2,094.25 
1928 Sonja Henie, Norway...................... 2,452.25 
1932 Sonja Henie, Norway...................... 2,302.5 
1936 Sonja Henie, Norway...................... 2,971.4 

Pairs 

Points 
1924 H. Engelmann and A, Berger, Austria.......... 74.5 
1928 Andree Joly and Pierre Brunet, France......... 78.2 
1932 Andree Brunet and Pierre Brunet, France....... 76.7 
1936 Maxie Herber and Ernst Baier, Germany....... 103.3 


ICE HOCKEY 


1932 Canada 
1936 Great Britain 


1924 Canada 
1928 Canada 


rway ( 
“1932 John A. ‘Shea, 
1936 Ivar Ballangrud, ania, Se 


1,500 Meters 


1924 Clas Thunberg, Finalnd............... Boer site 
1928 Clas Thunberg, Finland 

1932 John A. Shea, United States 

1936 Charles Mathisen, Norway 


5,000 Meters 


1924 Clas Thunberg, Finland 
1928 Ivar Ballangrud, Norway 
1932 Irving Jaffee, United States 
1936 Ivar Ballangrud, Norway 


10,000 Meters 


1924 Julien Skutnabb, Finland................. 

1928 Irving Jaffee, United States............... 
Uaffee made best time but, on account of thawing of ice 
race was cancelled) 

1932 Irving Jaffee, United States............... 

1936 Ivar Ballangrud, Norway.................. 


U. S. 1948 WINTER TEAMS 
(Ski team listed on page 845) 


Bobsledding 


No. 1 two-man—Tuffield Latour and Leo Martin, Saranae 
Lake, N.Y. 

No. 2 two- man—Fred Fortune, Jr., Lake Placid, N. Y., and 
Schuyler Carron, Ausable Forks, 'N. Yi 

No. 1 four-man—James Bickford, Pat Buckley, Donald Du : 
pree and William Dupree, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

No. 2 four-man—Francis Tyler, Pat Martin, William D'Amico, 
Lake Placid, N. Y., and Ed Rimkus, Schenectady, Nove 

Alternates—Bud Washbond, Keene Valley, N. Y.; Joe Meconi 
and Thomas Hicks, Lyon Mountain, N.Y. 


Figure Skating 


Men's Singles 
Richard Button, Englewood, N. J. 
James Grogan, Berkeley, Calif. 
John Lettengarver, St. Paul. 


Women's Singles 
Janette Ahrens, Minneapolis. 
Gretchen Merrill, Boston. 
Eileen Seigh, Brooklyn 


Pairs 


Peter and Carol Kennedy, Seattle, Wash. a 
Robert Swenning and Yvonne Sherman, New York 


Speed Skating 


Ken Bartholomew, Minneapolis. a 
Ray Blum, Nutley, N. J. i 
Bob Fitzgerald, Minneapolis. 
Ken Henry, Chicago. 

Del Lamb, Milwaukee; 
Louis Ruprecht, St. Louis 
Art Seaman, Minneapolis. - 
Buddy Solem, Chicago. uu 
John Werket, Minneapolis. 


lerb McKenley, Illinois. 

lerb McKenley. = 

880 ye —Jack Clifford, Ohio State. 

Mile—Gerald Karver, Penn State. - 

2 miles—Jerry Thompson, Texas. 

120-yd. high hurdles—Harrison Dillard, Baldwin-Wallace. 

220-yd. low hurdles—Harrison Dillard. 

Broad jump—Willie Steele, San Diego State. 

High jump—trving Mondschein, New York University. 

Shot-put—Charles Fonville, Michigan. 

Discus—Fortune Gordien, Minnesota. 

Javelin—Bob Likens, San Jose State. 

Pole vault—Tie for first among Moore, Northwestern; Rich- 
ards, Illinois; Morcom, New Hampshire; Rasmussen, 

Oregon; Hart, Southern California; Maggard, U. C. L. A. 

Team—lllinois. 


Wrestling 


121 Ib.—Richard Hauser, Cornell (lowa) College. 
128 Ib.—Russell Bush, lowa State Teachers. 
136 Ib.—Lowell Lange, Cornell (lowa) College. 
145 Ib.—William Koll, lowa State Teachers. — 
155 Ib.—Gales Mikles, Michigan State. 
165 Ib.—William Nelson, lowa State Teachers. 
175 Ib.—Joe Scarpello, lowa. 
Heavyweight—Richard Hutton, Oklahoma A. and M. 
Team—Cornell (lowa) College. 

Fencing 
Epée—Abraham Balk, New York University. 
Foil—Abraham Balk. 
Saber—Oscar Parsons, Temple. 
Team—New York University. 


Sais 


i Swimndeat erg 
50-yd. free style—Richard Weinberg, Michigan. _ 
~ 100-yd. free style—Richard Weinberg. “aes 


220-yd. free style—Bill Smith, Ohio State. Lapa int ¥ 


440-yd. free style—Bill Smith. 


1,500-m. free style—George A. Hoogerhyde, Michigan State, eg 


150-yd. backstroke—Harry Holiday, Michigan. 


200-yd. breast stroke—Joe Verdeur, LaSalle (Philadelphia. 


300-yd. medley relay—Michigan.. 
400-yd. free style relay—Ohio State. , 
1-m. dive—Miller Anderson, Ohio State. 
3-m. dive—Miller Anderson. 
Team—Ohio State. 
Boxing 
125 Ib.—Gerald Auclair, Syracuse. 
130 Ib.—Glen Hawthorne, Penn State. 
135 Ib.—Charles Davey, Michigan State 
145 Ib.—Cliff Lutz, Wisconsin. 
155 Ib.—Herb Carlson, Idaho. 
165 Ib.—John Lendenski, Wisconsin. 
175 Ib.—Laune Erickson, Idaho. 
Heavyweight—Art Saey, Miami (Fla.). 
Basketball 
Holy Cross defeated Oklahoma, 58 to 47, in final. 
Baseball 
California defeated Yale, 2 games to 0, in final. 
Tennis 
Singles—Gardner Larned, William and Mary. 
Doubles—Sam Match-Bob Curtis, Rice Institute. 
Team—William and Mary. 
Golf 
Individual—Dave Barclay, Michigan. 
Team—Louisiana State. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE A. A. A. A. TRACK AND FIELD CHAMPIONS, 1947 


Oufdoor 


100 oy —Joseph Cianciabella, Manhattan. 
220 yd.—Joseph Cianciabella. 

440 yd.—George Guida, Villanova. 

880 yd.—Reginald Pearman, New York U. 
Mile—Gerald Karver, Penn State. 

2 miles—Curtis C. Stone, Penn State. 

Mile relay—Army. 

120-yd. high hurdles—Sherwood Finley, Yale. 
220-yd. low hurdles—Fred Johnson, Michigan State. 
Broad jump—Fred Johnson. 

High jump—George Heddy, Colgate. 
Shot-put—Bernard Mayer, New York U. 
Discus—Victor Frank, Yale. 

Javelin—Donald Trimble, Harvard. 
Hammer—Robert H. Bennett, Brown. 

Pole vault—Peter Harwood, Harvard. 
Team—New York University. 


— 


NATIONAL A. A. U. WRESTLING 
CHAMPIONS, 1947 


115 Ib.—Grady Peninger, Oklahoma A. & M. 

121 Ib.—Charles Ridenour, New York A. C. 

126 Ib.—Louis Kachiroubas, Univ. of Illinois. 

135 Ib.—Lowell Lange, Cornell (Iowa) College. 
145 Ib.—James Miller, Ithaca (N. Y.) Y. M. C. A. 
155 Ib—Orville Long, Southwestern (Okla.) Tech. 
165 Ib.—Douglas Lee, Baltimore Y. M. C. A. 

175 Ib.—Dale Thomas, Cornell (Iowa) College. 
191 b.—Henry Wittenberg, New York Police Dept. 
Heavyweight—Ray Gunkel, Purdue. 
feam—Cornell (lowa) College. 


Indoor 
60 yd.—Joseph Cianciabella, Manhattan. 


60 yd. high hurdles—Warren Halliburton, New York U. 


600 yd.—George Guida, Villanova. 

1000 yd.—William Atkinson, Manhattan. 
Mile—Gerald Karver, Penn State. 

2 miles—Curtis C. Stone, Penn State. 

Mile relay—Seton Hall. 

2 mile relay—New York University. 

Broad jump—Herbert Douglas, Pittsburgh. 
High jump—lrving Mondschein, New York U. 
Pole vault—A. Richmond Morcom, New Hampshire. 
Shot-put—Bernard Mayer, New York U. 
35-Ib. weight—Robert H. Bennett, Brown. 
Team—New York University. 


LACROSSE CHAMPIONS, 1947 


National Open—Mount Washington Club, Baltimore. 
National Intercollegiate—Johns Hopkins. 
North-South—North. 


1947 All-America Team 


Goal—George Baron, City College of New York. 
Defense—John McEnery, Army. 
Defense—Fred Allner, Princeton. 
Defense—Lloyd Banting, Johns Hopkins. 
Midfield—Jim Hartinger, Army. 
Midfield—Henry Fish, Princeton. 
Midfield—Wilson Fewster, Johns Hopkins. 
Attack—Leonard Gaines, Princeton. 
Attack—Damon Jordan, Rensselaer Poly. 
Attack—Brooke Tunstail, Johns Hopkins. 


Information Please Almanac % 


BOXING 


HETHER it be called pugilism, prize 

fighting or boxing, there is no tracing 
“the Sweet Science” to any definite source. 
Tales of rivals exchanging blows for fun, 
fame or money go back to earliest re- 
corded history and classical legend. There 
was a mixture of boxing and wrestling 
called the “pancratium” in the ancient 
Olympic Games and in such contests the 
rivals belabored one another with hands 
fortified with heavy leather wrappings that 
were sometimes studded with metal. More 
than one Clympic competitor lost his life 
at this brutal exercise. 

There was little law or order in pugilism 
until Jack Broughton, one of the early 
champions of England, drew up a set of 
rules for the game in 1748. Broughton, 
called “the father of English boxing”, also 
is credited with having invented boxing 
gloves. However, these gloves—or “muffiers” 
as they were called—were used only in 
teaching ‘‘the manly art of self-defense” 
or in training bouts. All professional 


championship fights were contested with 
“pare knuckles” until 1892 when John L. 
Sullivan lost the heavyweight champion- 
ship of the world to James J. Corbett in 
New Orleans in a bout in which both con- 
testants wore regulation gloves. 

The Broughton rules were superseded by 
the London Prize Ring Rules of 1838. The 
8th Marquess of Queensberry, with the 
help of John G. Chambers, put forward 
the “Queensberry Rules” in 1866, a code 
that called for gloved contests. Amateurs 
took quickly to the Queensberry Rules, the 
professionals slowly. 

There is no official international set of 
rules for boxing even today. Amateur 
organizations set rules for amateurs in 
different countries and professional rules 
set by boxing commissions vary even in 
different sections of the United States, 
but the variations are for the most part 
minor. A prize fighter doesn’t have to 
change his style greatly to ply his trade 
anywhere in the world. 


Boxing Statistics 


Source: Nat Fleischer’s All-Time Ring Record Book, published and copyrighted by The 
Ring Book Shop, Inc., Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y. 


Boxing's Biggest Gates 


WF—Won on foul. ND—No decision. 


(1st)—First bout. 


(2d)—Second bout. (3d)—Third bout, 


Date Winner, weight Loser, weight Rounds Site Receipts Attendance 
Sept. 22,1927 Tunney (18914 )-Dempsey (1924) (2d) . 10 Soldier Field, Chicago........... $2,658,660 104,943 
June 19,1946 Louis (207)-Conn (187) (2d) ........... KO 8 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,925,564 45,266 
Sept. 23, 1926 Tunney (189!4 )-Dempsey (190) (Ist)... 10 Sesquicentennial Stdm., Phila.... 1,895,733 120,757 
July 2,1921 Dempsey (188)-Carpentier (172). ...... KO 4 Boyle's 30 Acres, Jersey City.... 1,789,238 80,000 
Sept. 14, 1923 Dempsey (19224 )-Firpo (21634)........ KO 2 Polo Grounds, New York........ 1,188,603 82,000 
July 21,1927 Dempsey (19414 )-Sharkey (196)....... KO 7 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,083,530 75,000 
June 22, 1938 Louis (19834)-Schmeling (193) (2d).... KO 1 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,015,012 70,000 
Sept. 24, 1935 Louis (19914 )-Max Baer (21014)....... KO 4 . Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,000,832 88,150 
June 12, 1930 Schmeling (188)-Sharkey (197) (Ist).... WF 4 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 749,935 79.222 
June 22,1937 Louis (19734 )-Braddock (197)......... KO 8 Comiskey Park, Chicago =. 5<.2 715,470 45,500 
July 26,1928 Tunney (192)-Heeney (20334).......... KO 11 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 691,014 45,890 
Sept. 29, 1941 Louis (20214 )-Nova (202!4)........... KO 6 Polo Grounds, New York........ §83,711 56,549 
June 19, 1936 Schmeling (192)-Louis (198) (Ist)...... KO 12 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 547,541 42.088 
Sept. 11, 1924 Wills (217)-Firpo (22414).............. 12 Boyle's 30 Acres, Jersey City. .... 509,135 70,000 
July 16,1926 Delaney (16614 )-Berlenbach (17414) (3d) 15 Ebbets Field, Brooklyn.......... 461,789 49.186 
July 16,1947 Graziano (154 14)-Zale (159) (2d)...... KO 6 Chicago Stadium............... 452.918 18.547 
July 23,1923 Leonard (134)-Tendler (13324) (2d)... . 15 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 452,648 58.519 
July 4, 1919 Dempsey (187)-Willard (245).......... KOn-3— Toledo Onhioeaes o- eeeee ae 452,224 19.650 
June 18,1941 Louis (19924)-Conn (174) (Ist)......... KO 13 Polo Grounds, New York........ 451.743 60.071 
June 21,1932 Sharkey (205)-Schmeling (188) (2d)... . 15 Long Island City Bowl, N.Y....... 432,365 61,863 
June 14, 1934 Max Baer (20924)-Carnera (26314)..... KO 11 Long Island City Bowl, N.Y....... 428,000 56,000 
Feb. 27,1929 Sharkey (192)-Stribling (182).......... 10 Flamingo Park, Miami Beach, Fla.. 405,000 40,000 
July 12, 1923 Firpo Se ae em), Sree ar KO 8 Boyle's 30 Acres, Jersey City....... 390,837 80,000 

irpo - McAuliffe ) aa paces KO 3 ; : 
Li “ a twice (245)-Floyd Johnson (195)... KO Yankee Stadium, New York...... 385,040 31,000 
une 27, 19: Schmeling (187)-Uzcudun (19214) (Ist). 15 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 378 
July 27,1922 Leonard (134!5¢)-Tendler (13434) (1st). ND 12 Boyle's 30 Acres, Jersey City..... eat yt 
July 3, 1931 Schmeling (189)-Stribling (18624)...... KO 15 Cleveland Stadium.............. 349,415 37,396 
Sept. 20, 1939 Louis (200)-Pastor (183) (2d).......... KO 11 Briggs Stadium, Detroit......... 347,870 33,868 
Sept. 27, 1946 Zale (160)-Graziano (154)............. KO 6 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 342,497 39,827 
Sept. 19, 1946 Louis (21114)-Mauriello (1984)........ KO 1 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 335,063 38,494 
June 28, 1939 Louis (20034)-Galento (23334).......... KO 4 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 333,308 34.852 
June 25, 1935 Louis (196)-Carnera (260!)............ KO 6 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 328,655 62,000 


(Bouts in which title changed hands) 
WF—Won on foul. 


| HISTORY OF WORLD HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP FIGHTS 


| Date 


, Where held Winner, weight, age Loser, weight, age Rounds Referee 

July 8, 1889 Richburg, Miss...... John L. Sullivan, 198 (30)... Jake Kilrain, 195 (30)..... 75 John Fitzpatrick 
Seer eae News se : Fea bare-knuckle title fight) 

alee’ ew Orleans, La..... James J. Corbett, 178 (26)... John L. Sullivan, 212 (33). 21 Prof. Joh ) 
March 17, 1897 Carson City, Nev.... Bob Fitzsimmons, 167 (34).. James J. Corbett, 183 ne KO 14 George ne ot 
June 9, 1899 Coney Island, N.Y.. *James J. Jeffries, 206 (24).. Bob Fitzsimmons, 167 (37) KO11 George Siler 
Feb. 23,1906 Los Angeles........ tTommy Burns, 180 (24).... Marvin Hart, 188 (29)..... 20 James J. Jeffries 
Dec. 26,1908 Sydney, N.S.W.... Jack Johnson, 196 (30)...... Tommy Burns, 176 (27)... KO14 Hugh Mcintosh 

(Police stopped fight to save Burns from further punishment) 
July 4,1910 Reno, Nev.......... Jack Johnson, 208 (31)...... James J. Jeffries, 227 (34). KO15 Tex Rickard 
; (Jeffries came out of retirement in an effort to regain title) 

April 5, 1915 Havana, Cuba....... Jess Willard, 230 (31)....... Jack Johnson, 20534 (37).. KO 26 Jack Welch 
July 4, 1919 Toledo, Ghio. 520. Jack Dempsey, 187 (24)..... Jess Willard, 245 (35)..... KO 3 Ollie Pecord 
Sept. 23,1926 Philadelphia........ tGene Tunney, 18974 (28)... Jack Dempsey, 190 (31)... 10 Pop Reilly 
June 12,1930 New York.......... Max Schmeling, 188 (24).... Jack Sharkey, 197 (27).... WF 4 Jim Crowley 
June 21,1932 Long Island City.... Jack Sharkey, 205 (29)...... Max Schmeling, 188 (26). . 15 Gunboat Smith 
June 29, 1933 Long Island City..... Primo Carnera, 26034 (26)... Jack Sharkey, 201 (30).... KO 6 Arthur Donovan 
June 14, 1934 Long Island City..... Max Baer, 20914 (25)....... Primo Carnera, 26314 (27). KO11 Arthur Donovan 
June 13, 1935 Long Island City..... Jim Braddock, 19334 (29)... Max Baer, 20924 (26)..... 15. Jack McAvoy 
June 22,1937 Chicago............ Joe Louis, 19714 (23)....... Jim Braddock, 197 (31)... KO 8 Tommy Thomas 


*Lack of opposition caused Jeffries to retire in March 1905. He named Marvin Hart and Jack Root as the 
leading contenders and agreed to referee their fight at Reno, Nev., on July 3, 1905, with the stipulation that 
he would designate the winner the world champion. Hart, 190 (28), knocked out Root, 171 (29), in the 
twelfth round. 

¢Burns claimed the title after defeating Hart. Philadelphia Jack O’Brien became another claimant after 
fighting a 20-round draw with Burns at Los Angeles on Nov. 28, 1906, with Jeffries as the referee. Burns, 
180 (25), eliminated O’Brien, 167 (29), by defeating him in 20 rounds at Los Angeles, May 8, 1907. Charles 
Eyton was the referee. 

¢Tunney retired after his bout with Tom Heeney in New York on July 26, 1928. Tunney, 192 (30), knocked 
Out Heeney, 20342 (30), in the eleventh round. Ed Forbes was the referee. 


BARE-KNUCKLE HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS, 1719-1892 


1719—Jim Figg 

1734—George Taylor 

1740—Jack Broughton 

1750—Jack Slack 

1760—Bill Stevens 

1761—George Meggs 

1765—Bill Darts 

1777—Harry Sellers 

1780—Jack Harris 

1785—Tom (Jackling) Johnson 

1790—Big Ben Brain 

1792—Daniel Mendoza 

1795—John Jackson (retired) 

1802—Jem Belcher 

1805—Henry Pearce (Game Chicken) 

1808—John Gully (declined title) 

1809—Tom Cribb received belt, not transferable, and cup 

1824—Tom Spring received four cups; resigned title. 

1825—Jem Ward received belt, not transferable 

1838—James (Deaf) Burke claimed title 

1839—William Thompson (Bendigo) beat Burke; claimed 
championship; received belt from Jem Ward. 

1841—Nick Ward Uem’s brother) beat Ben Caunt, Feb. 2. In 
return match Caunt beat Nick Ward and received belt 
by subscription. It was transferable. 

1845—Thompson beat Caunt and got belt. 

1850—Bill Perry (The Tipton Slasher), after fight with Pad- 
dock, claimed title. 

1851—Harry Broome won title from Perry. 

1853—Perry claimed title when Broome forfeited £200 to him 
in a match; retired from ring on Aug. 13. 

1857—Tom Sayers beat Perry for £200 a side and new belt. 

1869—Sayers retired after 42-round draw with John C. 
Heenan (The Benicia Boy), leaving old belt open for 


competition. 


1860—Sam Hurst (The Stalybridge Infant) beat Paddock and 
received belt. 

1861—Jem Mace beat Hurst. 

1862—Mace beat Tom King for £200 a side and the belt. 

1862—King beat Mace and claimed belt. Subsequently gave 
it up. Declined to meet Mace again. Mace claimed belt. 

1863—King beat Heenan for £1,000 a side. 

1865—Joe Wormald beat Andrew Marsden for £200 a side 
and belt, which had been claimed by both. Belt was 
given to Wormald, who forfeited £120 to Mace, 

1866—Mace and Joe Goss fought draw with £200 a side and 
belt at stake. 

1867—Wormald received £200 forfeit from Ned O’Baldwin 
and claimed belt when O’Baldwin failed to appear at 
starting place. 

1867—Mace and O’Baldwin drew; £200 a side; title and belt 
in abeyance. 

1868—Wormald and O’Baldwin drew; £200 a side and title in 
America. 

1869—Mike McCoole beat Tom Allen in America for world 
championship. 

1870—Mace beat Allen in America for world championship. 

1871—Mace and Joe Coburn fought draw for championship; 
£500 a side. 

1882—John L. Sullivan defeated Paddy Ryan for American 
championship only; 9 rounds, Mississippi City, Miss. 
(London Prize Ring rules). 

1885—Jem Smith beat Jack Davis for £100 a side and cham- 
pionship of England. 

1887—Jake Kilrain and Jem Smith drew; $10,000 and Police 
Gazette Championship of World belt. 

1889—John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kilrain, 75 rounds, Rich- 
burg, Miss., July 8, in last bare-knuckle championship 
fight; $10,000 a side and Police Gazette Belt. (Sullivan 
claimed world title because of draw fought by Kilrain 
with Smith, England’s titleholder.) 


iicu hese 
LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


1903 _—Jack Root, George Gardner 
1903-05—Bob Fitzsimmons 


~ 1912-16—Jack Dillon 
 1916-20—Battling Levinsky 
_ 1920-22—Georges Carpentier 

1923 —Battling Siki 
1923-25—Mike McTigue 
1925-26—Paul Berlenbach 
1926-27—Jack Delaney (a) 
1927. —WMike McTigue 
_ 1927-29—Tommy Loughran (a) 
 1930-34—Maxie Rosenbloom 
~ 1934-35—Bob Olin 
1935-39—John Henry Lewis (a) 
1939 —WMelio Bettina 
_ 1939-41—Billy Conn (a) 

1941- —Gus Lesnevich 
_ (a)Abandoned title. 


| we MIDDLEWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


1867-72—Tom Chandler (bare knuckles). 
_ 1872-81—Geo. Rourke (bare knuckles and gloves) 
 1881-82—Mike Donovan (r) 
1884-91—Jack (Nonpareil) Dempsey 
__ 1891-97—Bob Fitzsimmons 
~ 1897-1907—Tommy Ryan, Kid McCoy, Philadelphia Jack 
O’Brien (t) 
1907-08—Stanley Ketchel 
1908 —Billy Papke 
1908-10—Stanley Ketchel 
--1910-13—Billy Papke 
1913 —Frank Klaus 
1913-14—George Chip 
1914-17—Al McCoy 
1917-20—Mike O'Dowd 
1920-23—Johnny Wilson 
1923-26—Harry Greb 
1926 —Tiger Flowers 
1926-31—Mickey Walker (a) 
1931-32—Gorilla Jones (NBA); Ben Jeby (N. Y. Comm.) 
1932-37—Marcel Thil* 
1938 —Al Hostak and Solly Krieger (NBA) 
1939 —Solly Krieger, Al Hostak (NBA); Ceferino Garcia 
(N. Y. Comm.) 
1940 —Tony Zale (NBA); Ken Overlin (N. Y. Comm.) 
1941 —Tony Zale (NBA); Billy Soose (N. Y. Comm.)+ 
1941-47—Tony Zale 
1947. —Rocky Graziano 
(r)Retired. (t)Title claimants. (a)Abandoned title. 
*Thil’s victory on a foul over Jones gave him a clear 
title claim, but the New York Commission withheld 
recognition, At various times during the 1932-37 
period, championship recognition by the different 
bodies was given to the following: Ben Jeby, Lou 
Brouillard, Vince Dundee, Teddy Yarosz, Babe Risko, 
and Freddy Steele. Fred Apostoli knocked out Thil 
in 10 rounds at the Polo Grounds, Sept. 23, 1937, 
but did not claim the title because of an agreement 
made with Thil. This was Thil’s last fight. +Soose 
abandoned his claim to the title and Zale became 


the undisputed champion by defeating Georgie 
Abrams, who had beaten Soose three times. 


WELTERWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


1892-94—Mysterious Billy Smith 
1894-96—Tommy Ryan 

1896 —Kid McCoy (0) 

1900 —Rube Ferns, Matty Matthews 
1901 —Rube Ferns 

1901-06—Joe Walcott* 
1906-07—Honey Mellody 


r evi ne 2 eS ca 
Other Boxing 


ithe . \ “0 
1907 —Mike (Twin) Sullivant 
1915 —Ted Lewist 
1919-22—Jack Britton 4 
1922-26—Mickey Walker : : mpi 
1926-27—Pete Latzo a 
1927-29—Joe Dundee 
1929-30—Jackie Fields 

1930 —Young Jack Thompson 
1930-31—Tommy Freeman 

1931 —Young Jack Thompson 
1931-32—Lou Brouillard 
1932-33—Jackie Fields 

1933 —Young Corbett 3d 
1933-34—Jimmy McLarnin 

1934. —Barney Ross 
1934-35—Jimmy McLarnin 
1935-38—Barney Ross 
1938-40—Henry Armstrong 
1940-41—Fritzie Zivic 
1941-46—Freddie Cochrane ; 
1946-47—Marty Servo (r), Ray Robinson : 


- . ~- 


1947- —Ray Robinson 


(o)Outgrew class. *Walcott lost on foul to Dixie Kid — 
in 1904, but decision was disputed. Dixie Kid went 
abroad, outgrew class, and Walcott was again recog- 
nized as the champion. {Sullivan outgrew class. The 
title was claimed by Jimmy Gardner, Jimmy Clabby, 
Ray Bronson, Clarence (Kid) Ferns, Mike Gibbons, 
Kid Graves, Mike Glover, Ted Lewis, and Jack Brit- 
ton but no one received recognition as titleholder 
until Ted Lewis established his claim in 1915. tLewis 
outpointed Britton to gain undisputed possession of 
the crown on Aug. 31, 1915, and fought Britton a 
number of times over a period of four years with 
varying results until March 17, 1919, when Britton 
became the undisputed titleholder by knocking out 
Lewis. (r) Retired. 7 


~ 


LIGHTWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 

1885-96—Jack McAuliffe* 

1896-99—Kid Lavigne 

1899-02—Frank Erne 

1902-08—Joe Gans 

1908-10—Battling Nelson 

1910-12—Ad Wolgast 

1912-14—Willie Ritchie 

1914-17—Freddy Welsh 

1917-25—Benny Leonard (r) 

1925 —Jimmy Goodrich 

1925-26—Rocky Kansas 

1926-30—Sammy Mandell 

1930 —Al Singer 

1930-33—Tony Canzoneri 

1933-35—Barney Ross 

1935-36—Tony Canzoneri 

1936-38—Lou Ambers 

1938-39—Henry Armstrong 

1939-40—Lou Ambers 

1940-41—Lew Jenkins 

1941-42—Sammy Angotty 

1943 —Beau Jack, Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), 
Sammy Angott (NBA). 

1944 —Beau Jack, Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Sammy 
Angott, Juan Zurita (NBA). ‘ 

1945 ~—Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Juan Zurita, Ike 
Williams (NBA). 

1946-47—Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Ike Williams 
(NBA). 

1947- —1Ike Williams 


*MvAuliffe was champion of America. but never - 
held the world crown, his battle for the world title a 
with Jem Carney of England in 1887 resulting in a 
74-round draw. (r)Retired. jAngott announced his re« 
tirement on Noy. 13, 1942, leaving title vacant, but 7 
approximately two months later announced his come- 
back as challenger for the crown. 
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4 _ 1899-1900—Terry McGovern (0) 


xon 

IcGovern 
ing Corbett (0) 
04-( srooklyn Tommy Sullivan 
08-1 be Attell 
12-23—Johnny Kilbane 
23 —Eugene Criqui 
»23-25—Johnny Dundee (0) 
'25-27—Louis (Kid) Kaplan (0) 
)27-28—Benny Bass 
28 —Tony Canzoneri 
)28-29—Andre Routis 
)29-32—Battling Battalino (0) 
932 —Tommy Paul (NBA); Kid Chocolate (N. Y. Comm.). 
)33-36—Freddie Miller 
)36-37—Petey Sarron 
137-38—Henry Armstrong (a) 
138-40—Joey Archibald 
440-41—Harry Jeffra, Joey Archibald 
141-42—Chalky Wright 
442- —Willie Pep 
(0)Outgrew class. (a)Abandoned title. 


FLYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


116-23—Jimmy Wilde 

123-25—Pancho Villa* 

25 —Frankie Genaro 

)25-27—Fidel La Barba (r) 

127 +—Corporal Izzy Schwartzt 

130 —Midget Wolgast (N. -Y. Comm.); Frankie Genaro 
(NBA). 

131-32—Young Perezt 

132-35—Jackie Brown 

135-38—Benny Lynch (r) 

139 —Peter Kane (a) 

143-47—Jackie Paterson (d) 

447. —Rinty Monaghan 

*Villa died in 1925, Genaro claiming title. {Schwartz 

as recognized as champion by N. Y. Comm., but 

ynditions in the class became confused and were not 

Taightened out until an elimination tourney was 

eld in November, 1929. }Perez was recognized as 

orld’s champion by the International Boxing Union 

f Europe. (r)Retired. (a)Abandoned title. (d)De- 

rived of title. 


NATIONAL A. A. U. CHAMPIONS, 1947 


2 Ib.—Robert Holliday, Cincinnati. 

8 Ib.—Rudolph Gonzalez, Denver. 

6 Ib.—Wallace Smith, Cincinnati. 

5 Ib. —Johnny Gonsalves, Oakland, Calif. 
7 Ib.—Jackie Keough, Cleveland. 

0 Ib.—Nick Ranieri, Chicago. 

5 Ib.—Grant Butcher, San Francisco. 
savyweight—Willie Clemmons, Cleveland. 
2am—Cleveland. 


Jimmy Barry(r) 


1901 —Harry Harris (0) 
- 1902-03—Harry Forbes : ro 
1903-04—Frankie Neil Lem i 
1904 —Joe Bowker (0) 
1905-07—Jimmy Walsh (0) ie oe 
1910-14—Johnny Coulon J yeeay i a 
1914-17—Kid Williams a 
1917-20—Pete Herman 
1920-21—Joe Lynch 
1921 —Pete Herman 
1921-22—Johhny Buff + 
1922-24—Joe Lynch ; ae, 
1924 —Abe Goldstein 2b 
1924-25—Eddie (Cannonball) Martin ; 
1925  —Charlie (Phil) Rosenberg (d) 
1929-35—Al Brown 
1935-36—Baltazar Sangchili - 
1936 —Tony Marino 
1936-37—Sixto Escobar 
1937-38—Harry Jeffra } 
1938-40—Sixto Escobar (r) “ 
1940-42—Lou Salica A Fe 
1942-47—Manuel Ortiz an 
1947. —Harold Dade ; 
1947-  —Manuel Ortiz aa 


(0)Outgrew class. (r)Retired. (d)Deprived of title 
when unable to make weight for championship bout. 


Famous Firsts in Boxing 


First modern ring champion: Jim Figg 
of England, 1719. 3 

First set of boxing rules and first set of 
boxing gloves: Made by Jack Broughton, 
1743. : 
First championship fight in America: ei 
Jacob Hyer beat Tom Beasley, 1816. 

First glove fight: Between two English 
boxers, at Aix-la-Chapelle, France, October 
8, 1818. 

First contest in which motion pictures 
were filmed for general display to the pub- 
lic: Bob Fitzsimmons vs. Jim Corbett bout 
at Carson City, Nevada, 1897. 

First million-dollar gate: Jack Dempsey 
vs. Georges Carpentier at Boyle’s Thirty 
Acres, Jersey City, N. J., July 2, 1921 
($1,789,238) . 

First fight broadcast: Dempsey vs, Car- 
pentier, 1921, J. Andrew White announcer. 

First fight to draw over 100,000 people: 
Jack Dempsey vs. Gene Tunney at Phila- 
delphia, 1926 (120,757). 

First fight on television: Eric Boon vs, 
Arthur Danahar, Harringway Arena, Lon- aati 
don, England, February 23, 1939. 


Neil Memorial Award Winners ie 


The Edward J. Neil Memorial Plaque is given annually by the Boxing Writers’ Associa- 


on of New York to the individual who has 
port. The winners: 


1938 Jack Dempsey 1943 
1939 Billy Conn 

1940 Henry Armstrong 1944 
1941 Joe Louis 1945 
1942 Sgt. Barney Ross 1946 


done the most to further the cause of the 


The boxers in all branches of the 
Armed Forces of our country. 

Lt. Comdr. Benny Leonard, U.S.M.S. 

James J. Walker 

Tony Zale 


a 


Information Please Almano 


Ring Record of Joe Louis 


Born, May 13, 1914, Lexington, Alabama. Weight, 207 Ib. 1937 a 
Height, 6 ft. 2 in. Jan. 11 Stanley Ketchel, Buffalo.................. KO 2 
Jan. 27 Bob Pastor, Madison Square Garden........ W 10 
1934 Feb. 17 Natie Brown, Kansas City................. KO 4 
July 4 Jack Kracken, Chicago.............-..... KO 1 June 22 James J. Braddock, Chicago............... KO 8 
July 11° Willie Davis, Chicago................-.... KO 3 (Won heavyweight championship of the world) 
NUyveo Larry Udell Chicago. ...2.0.ctesfecece eee KO 2 Aug. 30 Tommy Farr, Yankee Stadium.............. Wi : 
Rugieia e JACK KIAnz, CHICALO...c0..c-sa.pcecsciares W 6 ‘ 
Aug. 27 Buck Everett, Chicago.................... KO 2 1938 a 
Sept.11 Alex Borchuk, Detroit.................... KO 4 Feb. 23 Nathan Mann, Madison Square Garden..... KO 3. 
Sept. 25 Adolph Wiater, Chicago.................... W 10 Apr. 1 Harry Thomas, Chicago...............-..- KO 5 
Oct. 24 Art Sykes, Chicago................. tee KO 8 June 22 Max Schmeling, Yankee Stadium.......... KO 1 
Oct. 30 Jack O’Dowd, Detroit..................... KO 2 Ey 
Nov. 14 Stanley Poreda, Chicago.................. KO 1 1939 % 
Nov. 30 Charley Massera, Chicago................. KO 3 Jan. 25 John Henry Lewis, Madison Sq. Garden....KO 1 ~ 
Dec. 14 Lee Ramage, Chicago..................... KO 8 Apr. 17 Jack Roper, Los Angeles.................. KO 1 
June 28 Tony Galento, Yankee Stadium............ KO 4 
1935 Sept.20 Bob Pastor, Detroit...................... KO Il 
yan. 4. Patsy Perroni, Detroit s....0..0c2-0.026--- W 10 1940 
he a ee Bikes, oe rape ERERG Sct rene a 8 Feb. 9 Arturo Godoy, Madison Square Garden...... W 15) 
eb. a Saad “e agg Eo Oe KO 3 Mar. 29 Johnny Paychek, Madison Square Garden...KO 2° 
tye 3 Nate “Ree aaa So. >} Re W 10 June 20 Arturo Godoy, Yankee Stadium............ KO 8 
Maret de hoy liarer. Chicago’; ......c.c.6eccc.., KO 3 Dee: 16 Al McCoy, Boston. -...:....2...ce.ceeaeule KO 6 
Apr. 24 Biff Benton, Dayton...................... KO 2 1941 . 
ve a Teil niin at ay ee A 3 Jan. 31 Red Burman, Madison Square Garden...... KO 5 
May Beene ‘Stantan Kalamarcoste seein dio. KO 3 Feb. 17 Gus Dorazio, Philadelphia 28d od nee eee KO 2 7 
June 25 Primo Carnera, Yankee Stadium........... KO 6 Mar. 21 Abe Simon, Detroit. . S208 See aes ae ae KO 1 
Aug. 7 King Levinsky, Chicago KO 1 Apr. 8 Tony Musto, St. Louis meen ee te’ ; KO 9 
Sept. 24 Max Baer, Yankee Stadium...............Ko 4 May 23 Buddy Baer, Washington, D.C........ W disq. 7 
Dec. 13 Paulino Uzcudun, Madison Square Garden..KO 4 June 18 Billy Conn, Polo Grounds................. KO 13 
Sept.29 Lou Nova, Polo Grounds.................. KO 6 
1936 1942 
Jan. 17 Charley Retzlaff, Chicago................. KO 1 Jan. 9 Buddy Baer, Madison Square Garden...... KO I 
June 19 Max Schmeling, Yankee Stadium....... KO by 12 Mar. 27. Abe Simon, Madison Square Garden....... KO 6 
Aug. 17 Jack Sharkey, Yankee Stadium............ KO 3 
Sept.22 Al Ettore, Philadelphia................... KO 5 1946 
Oct. 9 Jorge Brescia, Madison Square Garden..... KO 3 June 19 Billy Conn, Yankee Stadium.............. KO 8 
Dec. 14 Eddie Simms, Cleveland.................. KO 1 Sept. 18 Tami Mauriello, Yankee Stadium.......... KO 1 
RECAPITULATION 


Bouts, 59; knockouts, 50; won decisions, 8; knocked out by, 1. 


Bouts in Which Louis Received More Than $100,000 


Year Rival Amount | Year Rival Amount | Year Rival Amount | Year Rival Amount 


1946—Conn....... $625,916 | 1941—Nova....... 199,500 | 1939—Pastor...... 118,400 | 1946—Mauriello... 103,611 
1938—Schmeling .. 349,228 | 1941—Conn!....... 153,905 | 1939—Galento..... 114,332 | 1937—Farr........ 102,578 
1935—Max Baer... 240,833 | 1936—Schmeling .. 140,959 | 1937—Braddock... 103,684 


Ring Earnings ef Joe Louis by Years 
Woot staeee, $ 4,757.00 1937 


AOE Hi 253,262.00 | 1940........ 117,455.25 | 1946........ 741,727.44 
UE aaa oe 429,655.00 | 1938........ 406,409.00 | 1941........ 471,892.86 
LISS eras: 281,838.00 | 1939........ 301995317) | 19427 ee. 111,082.00 | Total........ $3,393,073.72* 


*Louis was inducted into the Army in 1942. Before his fight with Billy Conn on June 19, 1946, Louis’ earn- 
ings from exhibitions while on furlough and since his discharge amounted to $73,000. In 1946-47 Joe received 
approximately $200,000 from exhibitions in the United States, Hawaii, Mexico, Cuba and South America. 


Title Bout Sets Indoor Record Lesnevich Stops Fox's Streak 


A crowd of 18,457 paid record receipts When Billy Fox stepped into Madison 
of $422,918 for an indoor boxing show to Square Garden’s ring on Feb. 28, 1947, for 
see Rocky Graziano knock out Tony Zale a title bout with Gus Lesnevich, world 
in the sixth round of their world middle- light heavyweight champion, he carried : 
weight title bout in the Chicago Stadium with him a record of forty-three knock- 
on July 16, 1947. An additional $30,000 was outs in forty-three professional bouts. Les- 
received for the broadcast rights. nevich knocked him out in the tenth. 


(World title fights in 1947 listed on page 910.) 
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| SPORTS ORGANIZATIONS AND INFORMATION BUREAUS 


; 
-L-AMERICA FOOTBALL CONFERENCE. Empire State Bldg., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


VATEUR ATHLETIC UNION OF THE U. S. 233 Broadway, 
New York 7, N.Y. 


MATEUR BICYCLE LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 4233 - 205th St., 
Bayside, N.Y. 

MATEUR FENCERS LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 161 E. lst St., 
New York 28, N.Y. 

MATEUR HOCKEY ASSN. OF THE U. S. Madison Square 
Garden, 307 W. 49th St., New York 19, NY. 

NATEUR SKATING UNION OF THE U. S. 18093 Ilene St., 
Detroit 21, Mich. 

MATEUR SOFTBALL ASSN. OF AMERICA. Municipal *Pier, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

NATEUR TRAPSHOOTING ASSN. Vandalia, Ohio 

IERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSN. Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

TERICAN BADMINTON ASSN. 1805 S. 55th Ave., Chicago 
0, Ill. 

IERICAN BASKETBALL LEAGUE. 120 Wall St., New York 5. 
IERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS. 2200 N. Third St., Mil- 
waukee 12, Wis. 

IERICAN CANOE ASSN. 36 Devon Ave., Trenton, N. J. 
JERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE. 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. 
ERICAN KENNEL CLUB. 221 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 
IERICAN LAWN BOWLING ASSN. 601 N. Rossmore Ave., 
_os Angeles 4, Calif. 

ERICAN POWER BOAT ASSN 1180 National Bank Bldg., 
Jetroit 26, Mich. 

ERICAN MOTORCYCLE ASSN. Box 1049, Columbus, Ohio 
ERICAN RACING DRIVERS CLUB (midget auto racing). 
45 Calhoun Ave., New York 61, N. Y. 

SN. OF AMERICA BASKETBALL LEAGUE. 515 Madison 
ve., New York 22, N. Y. 

SN. OF PROFESSIONAL BALL PLAYERS OF AMERICA. 
24 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

LIARD ASSN. OF AMERICA. 629 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
A. 

STERN COLLEGE ATHLETIC CONFERENCE. Biltmore Hotel, 
ew York 17, N. Y. 

ERCOLLEGIATE A.A.A.A. Biltmore Hotel, New York 17, 
r-L. ARCHERY ASSN. OF THE U. S. 77 Franklin St., Boston 
), Mass. 

‘L. ASSN. OF AMATEUR OARSMEN. 5 Union Sq., New 
ork 3, N.Y. 

-L. ASSN. OF ANGLING AND CASTING CLUBS. Box 
38, Bartlesville, Okla. 

1. ASSN. OF STATE RACING COMMISSIONERS. Box 
6, Lexington, Ky. 

'L. BASEBALL CONGRESS. Wichita 1, Kans. 

'L. BASKETBALL LEAGUE. Hotel Fowler, Lafayette, Ind. 
L. BOXING ASSN. 115 Market St., Paterson, N. J. 


NATL. COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSN. Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. 


NATL. DUCK PIN BOWLING CONGRESS. 1420 New York Ave., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. : ® 

NATL. FOOTBALL LEAGUE. 1518 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2. 

NATL. HOCKEY LEAGUE. Sun Life Bldg., Montreal, Quebec. 


NATL. HORSE SHOW ASSN. OF AMERICA. 90 Broad St., 
New York 4, N. Y. 


NATL. HORSESHOE PITCHERS ASSN. 912 Melrose Ave., Santa 
Cruz, Calif. 

NATL. RIFLE ASSN. OF AMERICA. Scott Circle, Washington 
6, D.C. 

NATL. SKEET ASSN. 1600 Rhode Is. Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 

NATL. SKI ASSN. Box 33, Barre, Mass. 

NATL. SQUASH RACQUETS ASSN. Room 335, 40 Worth St., 
New York 13, N. Y. 

NATL. SQUASH TENNIS ASSN. 131 E. 15th St., New York 3. 

NATL. STEEPLECHASE AND HUNT ASSN. 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

NEW YORK RACING ASSNS. SERVICE BUREAU. 250 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

NEW YORK STATE ATHLETIC (BOXING) COMMISSION. 
80 Centre St., New York 13, N. Y. 

NORTH AMERICAN YACHT RACING UNION. 37 West 44th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 

ORGANIZING COMMITTEE FOR THE XIV OLYMPIAD. 105, 
Victoria St., London, S. W. 1, England 

PROFESSIONAL GOLFERS’ ASSN. OF AMERICA. 134 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

U. S. CHESS FEDERATION.£208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 

U. S. FIELD HOCKEY ASSN. Washington Lane, Jenkintown, 
Pa. 

U. S. FIGURE SKATING ASSN. 1122 Leader Bldg., Cleveland 
14, Ohio 

U. S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE. 222 N. Bank Dr., Chi- 
cago 54, Ill. 

U. S. GOLF ASSN. 73 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

U. S. HOCKEY LEAGUE. Savings and Loan Bldg., Minneapo- 
lis 2, Minn. 

U. S. INTERCOLLEGIATE LACROSSE ASSN. 3317 Richmond 
Ave., Baltimore 13, Md. 

U. S. LAWN TENNIS ASSN. 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

U. S. OLYMPIC ASSN. Biltmore Hotel, New York 17, N. Y. 

U.S. PADDLE TENNIS ASSN. 111 Broadway, New York6, N.Y. 

U. S. POLO ASSN. 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

U. S. SOCCER FOOTBALL ASSN. 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 

U. S. TABLE TENNIS ASSN. 2501 Pocahontas Ave., Rock Hill 
Village 17, Mo. 

U. S. TROTTING ASSN. 525 Main St., Hartford 3, Conn. 

WOMAN'S INTERNATIONAL BOWLING CONGRESS. 85 E. 
Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohio 

WORLD'S PROFESSIONAL TENNIS LEAGUE. 9130 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


pS eS a 
Evans Snowshoe Victor 


oyd Evans, a marathon runner from 
Hyacinthe, Quebec, won the ten-mile 
e at the International Snowshow Con- 
ss on Feb. 1, 1947. The winner finished 
h a three-minute margin over Walter 
ang, the runner-up, covering the route 


from Bow to Manchester, N.H., in 68 
minutes 15 seconds. Gerard Cote, three- 
time Boston Marathon victor, finished 
third. Evans set the world record of 59 
minutes 23 seconds for the distance at 
Quebec in 1945, 


pie. 


and in December, 
Wales, he introduced his new game under 


LAWN. TENNIS ~ 


Cricket and Baseball Club in ‘the ap 
of 1874. i 

For a few years the new game w 
along in haphazard fashion under vary 


“AWN TENNIS is a comparatively modern 
modification of the ancient game of 


court tennis. Major Walter Clopton Wing- 


field thought that something like court 
tennis might be played outdoors on lawns 
1873, at Nantclwyd, 


the name of Sphairistike at a lawn party. 
The game was a success and spread rapidly, 


but the name was a total failure and 
almost immediately disappeared when all 
the players and spectators began to refer 
to the new game as “lawn tennis”. In the 


early part of 1874 a young lady named 


Mary Ewing Outerbridge returned from 


Bermuda to New York, bringing with her 
the implements and necessary equipment 
of the new game that she had obtained 
from a British Army supply store in Ber- 
muda. Miss Outerbridge and friends played 
the first game of lawn tennis in the United 
States on the grounds of the Staten Island 


Lawn Tennis Statistics 
Source: The Official Tennis Guide; published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 


DAVIS CUP CHALLENGE ROUND RESULTS 


No matches in 1901, 1910, 1915-18, and 1940-45. 


rules. Tennis balls were of no standard 

size or texture. The nets were set at differ- 
ent heights up to 5 feet on the side and 
4 feet in the middle. Some courts were 
marked out in hour-glass shape, narrow 
in the middle and wide at both ends. Bu’ 

about 1880 standard measurements for the 
court and standard equipment within 
definite limits became the rule. In 1821 
the United States Lawn Tennis Associa-— 
tion was formed and conducted the first 
national championship at Newport, R. I 
The international matches for the Davis P 
Cup began with a series between the | 
British and United States players on the 
courts of the Longwood Cricket Club, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., in 1900, with the 
home players winning. 


Sark ee ee ee ee ee 


Year Result Where played Year Result Where played 
1900 United States 5, British Isles 0 Chestnut Hill 1924 United States 5, Australasia 0 Philadelphia 
1902 United States 3, British Isles 2 Brooklyn 1925 United States 5, France 0 Philadelphia 
1903 British Isles 4, United States 1 Chestnut Hill 1926 United States 4, France 1 Philadelphia 
1904 British Isles 5, Belgium 0 Wimbledon 1927 France 3, United States 2 Philadelphia 
1905 British Isles 5, United States 0 Wimbledon 1928 France 4, United States 1 Paris 
1906 ° British Isles 5, United States 0 Wimbledon 1929 France 3, United States 2 Paris 
1907 Australasia 3, British Isles 2 Wimbledon 1930 France 4, United States 1 Paris 
1908 Australasia 3, United States 2 Melbourne 1931 France 3, Great Britain 2 Paris 
1909 Australasia 5, United States 0 Sydney 1932 France 3, United States 2 Paris 
1911 Australasia 5, United States 0 Christchurch 1933 Great Britain 3, France 2 Paris 
1912 British Isles 3, Australasia 2 Melbourne 1934 Great Britain 4, United States 1 Wimbledon i 
1913 United States 3, British Isles 2 Wimbledon 1935 Great Britain 5, United States 0 Wimbledon J 
1914 Australasia 3, United States 2 Forest Hills 1936 Great Britain 3, Australia 2 Wimbledon 3 
1919 Australasia 4, British Isles 1 Sydney 1937 United States 4, Great Britain 1 Wimbledon i 
1920 United States 5, Australasia 0 Auckland 1938 United States 3, Australia 2 Philadelphia 4 
1921 United States 5, Japan 0 Forest Hills 1939 Australia 3, United States 2 Haverford ¢ 
1922 United States 4, Australasia 1 Forest Hills 1946 United States 5, Australia 0 Melbourne ; 
1923 United States 4, Australasia 1 Forest Hills 1947 United States 4, Australia 1 Forest Hills ; 
WIGHTMAN CUP RECORD 
WOMEN . 
Year Result Where played Year Result Where played 
1923 United States 7, England 0 Forest Hills 1933 United States 4, England 3 Forest Hills . 
1924 England 6, United States 1 Wimbledon 1934 United States 5, England 2 Wimbledon 
1925 England 4, United States 3 Forest Hills 1935 United States 4, England 3 Forest Hills , 
1926 United States 4, England 3 Wimbledon 1936 United States 4, England 3 Wimbledon ; 
1927 United States 5, England 2 Forest Hills 1937 United States 6, England 1 Forest Hills Ml 
1928 England 4, United States 3 Wimbledon 1938 United States 5, England 2 Wimbledon ‘y 
1929 United States 4, England 3 Forest Hills 1939 United States 5, England 2 Forest Hills , 
1930 England 4, United States 3 Wimbledon 1940-45 No matches : d 
1931 United States 5, England 2 Forest Hills 1946 United States 7, England 0 Wimbledon W 
1932 United States 4, England 3 Wimbledon 1947 United States 7, England 0 Forest Hills 3 
mi 


{882 Richard D. Sears 
883 Richard D. Sears” 
1884 Richard D. Sears 

1885 Richard D. Sears 

L886 Richard D. Sears 
887 Richard D. Sears 


888 Henry W. Slocum, Jr. 
889 Henry W. Slocum, Jr. 


890 Oliver S. Campbell 

891 Oliver S. Campbell 
{892 Oliver S. Campbell 
4893 Robert D. Wrenn 


1 1898 Malcolm D. Whitman 
1899 Malcolm D. Whitman 
1900 Malcolm D. Whitman 


1901 William A. Larned 
1902 William A. Larned 
1903 Hugh L. Doherty 
1904 Holcombe Ward 
1905 Beals C. Wright 
1906 William J. Clothier 
1907 William A. Larned 
1908 William A. Larned 
1909 William A. Larned 
1910 William A. Larned 


1915 William Johnston 


1916 R.N. Williams, II 


1917 R. Lindley Murray; 


1918 R. Lindley Murray 
1919 William Johnston 
1920 William T. Tilden, II 
1921 William T. Tilden, II 
1922 William T. Tilden, If 
1923 William T. Tilden, II 
1924 William T. Tilden, Il 
1925 William T. Tilden, Il 
1926 Jean Rene Lacoste 

1927 Jean Rene Lacoste 


1932 H. Ellsworth Vines, It. r 
1933 Fred J. Perry 4 
1934 Fred J. Perry 

1935 Wilmer L. Allison 

1936 Fred J. Perry 
1937 J. Donald Budge 

1938 J. Donald Budge 

1939 Robert L. Riggs 

1940 Donald McNeill — Bee 
1941 Robert L. Riggs oe 
1942 Frederick R. Schroeder, Jr. 
1943 Lt. (jg) Joseph R. Hunt Be. 


1944 Sgt. Frank A. Parker ios 
1945 Sgt. Frank A. Parker ae 
1946 John A. Kramer 
1947 John A. Kramer 


1911 William A. Larned 1928 Henri Cochet 

1912 Maurice E. McLoughlin* | 1929 William T. Tilden, II 
£896 Robert D. Wrenn 1913 Maurice E. McLoughlin | 1930 John H. Doeg 

4897 Robert D. Wrenn 1914 R.N. Williams, II 1931 H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr. 


*Challenge round abandoned. {Patriotic tourney. 


£894 Robert D. Wrenn 
$895 Fred H. Hovey 


Men's Doubies ae 
1881 C. M. Clark—F. W. Taylor 1915 William Johnston—C. J. Griffin y 
1882 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1916 William Johnston—C. J. Griffin 
1883 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1917. F. B. Alexander—H. A. Throckmorton* 
1884 R, D. Sears—James Dwight 1918 W. T. Tilden, I—Vincent Richards; 
1885 R. D. Sears—J. S. Clark 1919 N.E. Brookes—G. L. Patterson “ 
1886 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1920 William Johnston—C. J. Griffin ae 
1887 R, D. Sears—James Dwight 1921 W. T. Tilden, Il—Vincent Richards oa 
1888 0. S. Campbell—V. G. Hall 1922 W. T. Tilden, II—Vincent Richards is 
1889 H. W. Slocum, Jr.—H.3A. Taylor 1923 W.T. Tilden, II—B. |. C. Norton = 
1890 V. G. Hall—Clarence Hobart 1924 H. 0. Kinsey—R. G. Kinsey oes 
1891 0. S. Campbell—R. P. Huntington, Jr. 1925 Vincent Richards—R. N. Williams, II ue 
1892 0. S. Campbell—R. P. Huntington, Jr. 1926 Vincent Richards—R. N. Williams, II ae 
1893 Clarence Hobart—F. H. Hovey 1927 W.T. Tilden, II—F. T. Hunter i; 
1894 Clarence Hobart—F. H. Hovey 1928 G.M. Lott, Jr.—J. F. Hennessey st 
1895 M. G. Chace—R. D. Wrenn 1929 G. M. Lott, Jr.—J. H. Doeg (7 
1896 C. B. Neel—S. R. Neel 1930 G. M. Lott, Jr.—J, H. Doeg & 
1897 L. E. Ware—G. P. Sheldon, Jr. 1931 WL: Allison—John Van Ryn fe 
1898 L. E. Ware—G. P. Sheldon, Jr. 1932 H.E. Vines, Jr.—Keith Gledhill es 
1899 Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 1933 G. M. Lott, Jr.—L. R. Stoefen s 
1900 Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 1934 G. M. Lott, Jr.—L. R. Stoefen 
1901 Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 1935 W.L. Allison—John Van Ryn 
1902 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1936 J.D. Budge—C. G. Mako 
1903 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1937 Baron G. von Cramm—Henner Henkel 
1904 Holcombe Ward—B. C. Wright 1938 J.D. Budge—C. G. Mako 
1905 Holcombe Ward—B. C. Wright 1939 A. K. Quist—J. E. Bromwich 
1906 Holcombe Ward—B. C. Wright 1940 J. A. Kramer—F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
1907 H. H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 1941 J. A. Kramer—F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
1908 H. H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 1942 Lt. (jg) Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert 
1909 H. H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 1943 J. A. Kramer—Cpl. F. A. Parker 
1910 H. H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 1944 Lt. W. D. McNeil—a/c Robert Falkenburg 
1911 R. D. Little—G. F. Touchard 1945 Lt. Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert 
1912 M. E. McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 1946 Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert 
1913 M. E. McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 1947 J. A. Kramer—F. R, Schroeder, Jr. 


1914 M. E. McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 
*Patriotic tournament. {Challenge round abandoned. 


DAVIS CUP FINAL, 1947 FRENCH CHAMPIONS, 1947 
Singles—Josef Asboth, Hungary. 


i A. er eaOswols d Sept. 1) 4 ¢ 
ae etn PO A m | Women’s singles—Mrs. Pat Canning Todd, Hidden Valley, 
United States 4, Australia 1 Calif. 

Jack Kramer, United States, beat Dinny Pails, 6-2, 6-1, 6-2; Doubles—Eric Sturgess-Eustace Fannin, South Africa. ; 
. : : \ Women’s doubles—Margaret Osborne, San Francisco-Louise 
ed Schroeder, United psekess beat John Bromwich, os, at Brough, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
-3, 6-4; John Bromwich and Colin Long, Australia, beat  yixeq doubles—Eric Sturgess-Mrs. Sheila Summers, South 
ack Kramer and Ted Schroeder, 6-4, 2-6, 6-2, 6-4; Ted Africa. D 
chroeder, United States, beat Dinny Pails, 6-3, 8-6, 4-6, 9-11, U. S$. PROFESSIONAL CHAMPIONS, 1947 


0-8; Jack Kramer, United States, beat John Bromwich, 6-3, —_ singles—Bobby Riggs, Ferndale, N. Y. 
-2, 6-2, Doubles—Don Budge, Oakland, Calif.-Bobby Riggs. 


1887 Ellen F. Hansell 
1888 Bertha L. Townsend 
1889 Bertha L. Townsend 
1890 Ellen C. Roosevelt 
1891 Mabel E. Cahill 
1892 Mabel E. Cahill 
1893 Aline M. Terry 
1894 Helen R. Helwig 
1895 Juliette P. Atkinson 
1896 Elisabeth H. Moore 
1897 Juliotte P_ Atkinson 
1898 Juliette P. Atkinson 
1899 Marion Jones 

1900 Myrtle McAteer 
1901 Elisabeth H. Moore 
1902 Marion Jones 


Women's Singles 


1903 Elisabeth H. Moore 
1904 May G. Sutton 
1905 Elisabeth H. Moore 
1906 Helen Homans 
1907 Evelyn Sears 

1908 Mrs. Maud Bargar-Wallach 
1909 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 
1910 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 
1911 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 
1912 Mary K. Browne 
1913 Mary K. Browne 
1914 Mary K. Browne 
1915 Molla Bjurstedt 
1916 Molla Bjurstedt 
1917 Molla Bjurstedt* 


1918 Molla Bjurstedtt 

1919 Mrs. George W. Wightman 
1920 Mrs. Franklin I. Mallory 
1921 Mrs. Franklin 1. Mallory 
1922 Mrs. Franklin I. Mallory 
1923 Helen N. Wills 

1924 Helen N. Wills 

1925 Helen N. Wills 

1926 Mrs. Franklin |. Mallory 
1927 Helen N. Wills 

1928 Helen N. Wills 

1929 Helen N. Wills 

1930 Betty Nuthall 

1931 Mrs. Helen W. Moody 
1932 Helen Jacobs 


“Louise Hammond won patriotic tourney. {Challenge round abandoned. 


1933 Helen Jacobs Pp 
1934 Helen Jacobs ~ ba 
1935 Helen Jacots : 
1936 Alice Marble 

1937 Anita Lizana 

1938 Alice Marble 

1939 Alice Marble 

1940 Alice Marble 

1941 Mrs. Sarah P. Cooke 
1942 Pauline M. Betz 

1943 Pauline M. Betz 

1944 Pauline M. Betz 

1945 Mrs. Sarah P. Cooke — 
1946 Pauline M. Betz 

1947 A. Louise Brough 


Women's Doubles 


1890 Ellen C. Roosevelt—Grace W. Roosevelt 
1891 Mabel E. Cahill—Mrs. W. F. Morgan 


1919 Marion Zinderstein—Eleanor Goss 
1920 Marion Zinderstein—Eleanor Goss 


1882 Mabel E. Cahill—A. M. McKinley 1921 Mary K. Browne—Mrs. R. H. Williams 
1893 Aline M. Terry—Hattie Butler 1922 Mrs. J. B. Jessup—Helen N. Wills 
1894 Helen R. Helwig—J. P. Atkinson 1923 Kathleen McKane—Mrs. B. C. Covell 
1895 Helen R. Helwig—J. P. Atkinson 1924 Mrs. G. W. Wightman—Helen N. Wills 


1896 E. H. Moore—J. P. Atkinson 
1897 J. P. Atkinson—Kathleen Atkinson 
1898 J. P. Atkinson—Kathleen Atkinson 


1925 Mary K. Browne—Helen N. Wills 
1926 Elizabeth Ryan—Eleanor Goss 
1927 Mrs. L. A. Godfree—Ermyntrude Harvey 


1899 Jane W. Craven—Myrtle McAteer 1928 Mrs. G. W. Wightman—Helen N. Wills 

1900 Edith Parker—Hallie Champlin 1929 Mrs. Phoebe Watson—Mrs. L. R. C. Michell 
1901 J. P. Atkinson—Myrtle McAteer 1930 Betty Nuthall—Sarah Palfrey 

1902 J. P. Atkinson—Marion Jones 1931 Betty Nuthall—Mrs. E. B. Whittingstall 
1903 E. H. Moore—Carrie B. Neely 1932 Helen Jacobs—Sarah Palfrey 

1904 May G. Sutton—Miriam Hall 1933 Betty Nuthall—Freda James 

1905 Helen Homans—Carrie B. Neely 1934 Helen Jacobs—Sarah Palfrey 

1906 Mrs. L. S. Coe—Mrs. D. S. Platt 1935 Helen Jacobs—Mrs. S. P. Fabyan 


1907 Marie Weimer—Carrie B. Neely 

1908 Evelyn Sears—Margaret Curtis 

1909 Hazel V. Hotchkiss—Edith E. Rotch 
1910 Hazel V. Hotchkiss—Edith E. Rotch 
1911 Hazel V. Hotchkiss—Eleanora Sears 
1912 Dorothy Green—Mary K. Browne 
1913 Mary K. Browne—Mrs. R. H. Williams 
1914 Mary K. Browne—Mrs. R. H. Williams 
1915 Mrs. G. W. Wightman—Eleanora Sears 
1916 Molla Bjurstedt—Eleanora Sears 

1917 Molla Bjurstedt—Eleanora Sears 

1918 Marion Zinderstein—Eleanor Goss 


1936 Mrs. M. G. Van Ryn—Carolin Babcock 
1937 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 
1938 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 
1939 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 
1940 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 
1941 Mrs. S. P. Cooke—Margaret Osborne 
1942 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
1943 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
1944 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
1945 A. Louise Brough— Margaret Osborne 
1946 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
1947 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 


BRITISH CHAMPIONS 
Men's Singles 


1877 S. W. Gore 1893 J. Pin 


1878 P. F. Hadow 
1879 J. T. Hartley 
1880 J.T. Hartley 
1881 W. Renshaw 
1882 W. Renshaw 
1883 W. Renshaw 
1884 W. Renshaw 
1885 W. Renshaw 
1886 W. Renshaw 
1887 H. F. Lawford 
1888 E. Renshaw 
1889 W. Renshaw 
1890 W. J. Hamilton 
1891 W. Baddeley 
1892 W. Baddeley 


1894 J. Pin 

1895 W. Baddeley 
1896 H. S. Mahony 
1897 R. F. Doherty 
1898 R. F. Doherty 
1899 R. F. Doherty 
1900 R. F. Doherty 
1901 A. W. Gore 
1902 H. L. Doherty 
1903 H. L. Doherty 
1904 H. L. Doherty 
1905 H. L. Doherty 
1906 H. L. Doherty 
1907 N. E. Brookes 
1908 A. W. Gore 


*Challenge round abandoned. 


1909 A. W. Gore 

1910 A. F. Wilding 
1911 A. F. Wilding 
1912 A. F. Wilding 
1913 A. F. Wilding 
1914 N. E. Brookes 
1915-18 No tournaments 
1919 G. L. Patterson 
1920 W. T. Tilden, II 
1921 W. T. Tilden, II 
1922 G. L. Patterson* 
1923 W. M. Johnston 
1924 J. Borotra 

1925 R. Lacoste 

1926 J. Borotra 

1927 H. Cochet 


1928 R. Lacoste 

1929 H. Cochet 

1930 W. T. Tilden, II 
1931 S. B. Wood 
1932 H. E. Vines, Jr. 
1933 J. H. Crawford 
1934 F. J. Perry 
1935 -F. J. Perry 
1936 F. J. Perry 
1937 J. D. Budge 
1938 J. D. Budge 
1939 R. L. Riggs 
1940-45 No tournaments 
1946 Yvon Petra 
1947 John A. Kramer 


hia Baddeley 
. S. Barlow—E, W. Lewis 

. L. Pim—F. 0. Stoker 

- Baddeley—H. Baddeley 
395 W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 
$96 W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 
$97 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
98 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 


**Challenge round abandoned. 


$84 M. Watson 


i D tie 
F Doherty. L. Doherty. 
1906 s. H. Smith—F. L. Riseley 
1907 N. E. Brookes—A. F. Wilding 
_| 1908 A. F. Wilding—M. J. G. Ritchie 
1909 A. W. Gore—H. R. Barrett 
1910 A. F. Wilding—M. J. G. Ritchie 
1911 M. Decugis—A. H. Gobert 
1912 H. R. Barrett—C. P. Dixon 
1913 H. R. Barrett—C. P. Dixon 
1914 N. E. Brookes—A. F. Wilding 
1915-18 No tournaments 
1919 R. V. Thomas—P. O’Hara Wood 
1920 R.N. Williams, II—C. S. Garland 
1921 R. Lycett—M. Woosnam 
1922 R. Lycett—J. 0. Anderson* 


Women's Singles 


$85 M. Watson 
$86 Miss Bingley 
887 L. Ded 

$88 L. Dod 

689 Mrs. Hillyard 
$90 L. Rice 

"91 L. Dod 

92 L. Dod 

"93 L. Dod 

$94 Mrs. Hillyard 
195 C. Cooper 


1898 C. Cooper 
1899 Mrs. Hillyard 
1900 Mrs. Hillyard 
1901 Mrs. Sterry 
1902 M. E. Robb 
1903 Miss Douglas 
1904 Miss Douglas 
1905 M. Sutton 
1906 Miss Douglas 
1907 M. Sutton 
1908 Mrs. Sterry 
1909 D. Boothby 


1912 Mrs. Larcombe 


1913 Mrs. L. Chambers 
1914 Mrs. L. Chambers 
1915-18 No tournaments 


1919 Mile. Lenglen 
1920 Mile. Lenglen 
1921 Mlle. Lenglen 
1922 Mile. Lenglen 
1923 Mile. Lenglen 
1924 K. McKane 

1925 Mile. Lenglen 
1926 Mrs. Godfree 


196 C. Cooper 
197 Mrs. Hillyard 


113 Mrs. McNair—Miss Boothby 
114 Miss Ryan—A. M. Morton 


1910 Mrs. L. Chambers 
1911 Mrs. L. Chambers 


1927 H. Wills 
1928 H. Wills 
Women's Doubles 


1926 Miss Ryan—M. K. Browne 
1927 Miss Ryan—H. Wills 


115-18 No tournaments 


18 Mlle. 
20 Mile. 
21 Mile. 
22 Mile. 
23 Mile. 


Lenglen—Miss Ryan 
Lenglen—Miss Ryan 
Lenglen—Miss Ryan 
Lenglen—Miss Ryan 
Lenglen—Miss Ryan 


24 Mrs. Wightman—H. Wills 


25 Mile. 


sterans’—J. Gilbert Hall, New York. 
5men Veterans’—Mrs. Alice Wane, San Bernardino, Calif. 


Doubles 
xed—John Bromwich, Australia-A. Louise Brough, Bev- 


Lenglen—Miss Ryan 


1928 Mrs. H. Watson—P. Saunders 

1929 Mrs. H. Watson—Mrs. Michell 

1930 Miss Ryan—Mrs. F. S. Moody 

1931 Mrs. Shepherd-Barron—Mrs. Mud- 
ford King 

1932 Mile. D. Metaxa—Mlle. J. Sigart 

1933 Miss Ryan—Mme. Mathieu 

1934 Miss Ryan—Mme. Mathieu 


OTHER UNITED STATES CHAMPIONS, 1947 


Singles 


erly Hills, Calif. 


ther and son—G. Diehl, Mateer, Sr.-G. Diehl Mateer, Jr., 


Ardmore, Pa. 
terans’—J. Gilbert Hall-Sidney Adelstein, New York. 


Orleans. 


Singles—Frank Parker, Los Angeles. 
Women’s singles—Mrs. Mary A, Prentiss, Los Angeles. 
Doubles—Ted Schroeder, 


1936 C. R. D. Tuckey—G. P. 
1937 J. D. Budge—C. Gene h C 
1938 J. D. Budge—C. Gene M. 

1939 R. L. Riggs—E. T. C = 
1940-45 No tournaments Spe 
1946 J. A. Kramer—Tom Brown — 

1947 J. A. Kramer—R. Falkenburg 


1929 H. Wills Ped 
1930 Mrs. F. S. Moody : 
1931 Frl. C. Aussen 
1932 Mrs. F. S. Moody 
1933 Mrs. F. S. Moody 
1934 D. E. Round 

1935 Mrs. F. S. Moody 
1936 H. H. Jacobs 
1937 D.E,Round 
1938 Mrs. F. S. Moody 
1939 A. Marble 
1940-45 No tournaments 
1946 Pauline M. Betz. 
1947 Margaret Osborne 


1935 K. E. Stammers—F. James 
1936 K. E. Stammers—F. James 
1937 Mme. S. Mathieu—A. M. Yorke 
1938 A. Marble—Mrs. S. P. Fabyan 
1939 A. Marble—Mrs. S. P. Fabyan 
1940-45 No tournaments 

1946 L. Brough—M. Osborne 

1947 Doris Hart—Mrs. Pat Todd 


Clay Courts 


Los Angeles-Jack Tuero, New 


Women’s doubles—Gertrude Moran, Santa Monica, Calif.- 
Mrs. Mary A. Prentiss. 


Vere 


Public Parks 


ymen Veterans’—Mrs. Hazel Hotchkiss Wightman-Edith : 

Sigourney, Boston. Singles—Fred Kovaleski, Detroit. ie 
Indoor Women’s singles—Mrs. Mary A. Prentiss, Los Angeles. ie 

Doubles—Fred Kovaleski-Gene Russell, Detroit. 
a Los Angeles. ' : f 

Ds awh. ieeccre tentfaboubue, Los Angeles. Women’s doubles—June Crow, Santa Monica,j Calif.-Mrs. 

men’s singles—Pauline Betz, Los Angeles. Mary A. Prentiss. 

men’s doubles—Doris Hart-Barbara Scofield, Coral Gables. Mixed doubles—Willis Anderson, Los Angeles-Mrs. Mary A. 

xed doubles—William Talbert, Wilmington, Del.-Doris Hart. Prentiss. ' 


Nae hy 
ichard D. Sears, 
93. Fiske Warren, Boston A.A. 
B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 


and, England, and Ch 
Hewitt Morgan, R. and T. Club ” 


4-95 1930 Lord Aberdare, England — : 
~ Lawrence M. Stockton, Boston A.A. 1931-32 William C. Wright, Philadelphia 
897 r George R. Fearing, Jr., Boston A.A. 1933 James H. Van Alen, .R. and T. Club 
898-99 Lawrence M. Stockton, Boston A.A. 1934-37 Ogden Phipps, R. and T. Club = 
900 Eustace H. Miles, England 1938 James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club 
1-04 Joshua Crane, Boston A.A. 1939 Ogden Phipps, R. and T. Club 
Charles E. Sands, R. and T. Club 1940 James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club 
: 17 Jay Gould, Philadelphia R. C. 1941 Alastair B. Martin, R. and T. Club 
1918-19 No tournaments 1942-45 No tournaments 
1920-25 Jay Gould, Philadelphia R. C. 1946 —— Robert Grant, III, R. and T. Club 
926 C, Suydam Cutting, R. and T. Club 1947 E. M. Beals, Jr., Boston 


coe RACQUETS 


Source: Allison Danzig, The New York Times. 


National Champions 


—_-1890 B. Spalding de Garmendia, N. Y. Racquet Court 1915 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1891 B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 1916 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1892 J. S. Tooker, R. and T. Club, Boston A.A. 1917 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1893-94 B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 1918-19 No tournaments 
1895 J. S. Tooker, R. and T. Club, Boston A.A. 1920-22 C.C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1896-97 B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 1923 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1898 F. F. Rolland, Canada 1924-25 C.C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1899 Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston A.A. 1926 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1900 Eustace H. Miles, England 1927-28 C.C. Pell, R. and T, Club and Tuxedo 
1901 Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston A.A. 1929 H. D. Sheldon, R. and T. Club ; 
1902 Clarence H. Mackay, R. and T. Club 1930 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1903 Payne Whitney, R. and T. Club 1931-33 C.C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1904 George H. Brooke, Philadelphia R. C. 1934 E. M. Edwards, Philadelphia R. C. 
1905 Lawrence Waterbury, R. and T. Club 1935 H. D. Sheldon, R. and T. Club 
; 1906 Percy D. Haughton, R. and T. Club 1936 E. M. Edwards, Philadelphia R. C. 
1907 Reginald Fincke, R. and T. Club 1937-39 Robert Grant, III, R. and T. Club 
1908 Quncy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston T. and R. Club 1940 Warren Ingersoll, III, Philadelphia R. C, 
; 1909 H. F. McCormick, University Club, Chicago 1941 Robert Grant, III, R. and T. Club 
1910 Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston T. and R. Club 1942-45 No tournaments 
1911-12 Reginald Fincke, R. and T. Club 1946 Robert Grant, III, R. and T. Club 
1913-14 Lawrence Waterbury, R. and T. Club 1947 


J. Richard Leonard, Cedarhurst, L. 1. 


Gold Racquet Winners 
Tuxedo, N. Y. 


1904 —M.S. Barger, R. and T. Club 
1905-07—C. H. Mackay, R. and T Club 
1908 —J.G. Douglas, R. and T. Club 
1909 —H. F. McCormick, Chicago Univ. Club 
1910 —G.C. Clark, R. and T. Club 
1911-12—J. G. Douglas, R. and T. Club 
1913 —H. F. McCormick, Chicago Univ. Club 
1914-17—C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1918-20—No tournaments 

; 1921-23—C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club 
1924 
1925-27—C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 


—S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 


1928 —S.G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1929-30—C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 

1931 _—S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1932-33—C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 

1934  —J.R. Leonard, Tuxedo 

1935 —H. B. Sheldon, R. and T. Club 

1936-39—R. Grant III, R. and T. Club 

1940 —J.R. Leonard, Tuxedo 

1941 —R. Grant III, R. and T. Club 

1942-45—No tournaments 

1946-47—R. Grant III, R. and T. Club 


OTHER RACQUETS CHAMPIONS, 1947 


World open—James Dear, London, England. 
American open—Kenneth Chantler, Montreal. 


National doubles—Richard A. Holt-Maj. A. Ronald Taylor, 


London, England. 
Western singles—Richard A. Holt. 


Western doubles—Cosmo Crawley-John Pawle, England. 


Canadian singles—Robert Grant III, United States. 
Canadian doubles—Cosmo Crawley-John Pawle. 
Pell Cup—Richard A. Holt. 

international Cup—England. 


ai 


est 


marge Aaa National Singles Perio 


007 Sr iohn A. Miskey, Dyestiock @ C. 
008 John A. Miskey, Overbrook G. C. 


boo W.L. Freeland, Germantown C. C. 1929 J. Lawrence Pool, Harvard Club, New York. . 
0 John A. Miskey, Overbrook G. C. 1930 Herbert N. Rawlins, Jr., R. and ce Club, N. Y. a 
1 F.S. White, Germantown C. C. 1931 J. Lawrence Pool, Harvard Club, New York. ss 
2 Constantine Hutchins, Boston A. A. 1932 Beekman Pool, Harvard University. Bey” 
3 Mortimer L. Newhall, Germantown C. C. 1933 Beekman Pool, Harvard Club, New York. = 

14 Constantine Hutchins, Boston T. and R. Club 1934 Neil J. Sullivan, Germantown. C.C. ae 

15 Stanley W. Pearson, Germantown C. C. 1935 Donald Strachan, Philadelphia C. C. a 

16 Stanley W. Pearson, Germantown C. C. 1936 Germain G. Glidden, Harvard University. Br, 

17 Stanley W. Pearson, Germantown C. C. 1937 Germain G. Glidden, Harvard Club, New York. er 

18-19 No tournaments. 1938 Germain G. Glidden, Harvard Club, New York. a 

20 Charles C. Peabody, Union B. C., Boston. 1939 Donald Strachan, Merion C.C. By 

21 Stanley W. Pearson, Philadelphia R. C. 1940 A. Willing Patterson, Philadelphia R. C. a 

22 Stanley W. Pearson, Philadelphia R. C. 1941 Charles W. Brinton, ‘Princeton University. er, 


23 Stanley W. Pearson, Philadelphia R. C. 
24 Gerald Robarts, Bath Club, London. 

25 W. Palmer Dixon, Harvard University. 
26 W. Palmer Dixon, R. and T. Club, N. Y. 


1927 Myles P. Baker, Boston A. A. 
“1928 Herbert N. Rawlins, Jr., R. and T. Club, N.Y. 


1942 Charles W. Brinton, Princeton University. 
1943-45 No tournaments. 

1946 Charles W. Brinton, Philadelphia. 

1947 Charles W. Brinton, Philadelphia. 


Lapham International Trophy Record 


ear Result Where played Year Result Where played P 
222 U.S.11,Canada2 Boston 1934 U.S.10,Canada1 Cedarhurst, N. Y. Re: 
223 U.S.9,Canada3 Toronto 1935 U.S.11, Canada 4 Montreal 
224 U.S.724,England Philadelphia 1936 U.S.10,Canada2 Detroit 
6, Canada 14% 1937 Canada 8,U.S.7 Montreal 
25 U.S.10,Canada5 Montreal 1938 U.S.13,Canada2 Boston 
26 U.S.13,Canada2 New York 1939 Canadaill,U.S.4 Toronto 
27 England 17%, U. Toronto 1940 Canadal10,U.S.5 Hartford 
S. 1614, Canada 11 1941 U.S.8,Canada7 Toronto 
28 U.S.14,Canadal Buffalo 1942 U.S.13,Canada2 Rochester, N. Y. 
29 Canada 8,U.S.4 Hamilton 1943 Canada7,U,S.5 Montreal 
30 U.S.8,Canadai Baltimore 1944 U.S.12,Canada3 New York 
31 Canada6é,U.S.5 Quebec 1945 Canada 12,U.S.3 Toronto 
32 U.S.8,CanadaOQ Hartford 1946 U.S. 18, Canada2 Boston 
33 Canadaill,U.S.4 Toronto 1947 Canada9,U.S.6 Hamilton 


OTHER SQUASH RACQUETS CHAMPIONS, 1947 


int Trophy—United States. 


>kett Trophy doubles—Charles W. Brinton-Donald Strachan, 


-hiladelphia. 
National 


ubles—Dave McMullin-Stanley Pearson, Jr., Philadelphia 


Professional—Ed Reid, Hartford, Conn. 
Intercollegiate—Pete Landry, McGill. 
Team—Detroit. 

Women’s—Mrs. Charles Homer, Jr., Merion, Pa. 


SQUASH TENNIS 


National Champions 


ar Winner and club 

11 Alfred Stillman, Harvard 

12 Alfred Stillman, Harvard 

13 George Whitney, Harvard 

14 Alfred Stillman, Harvard 

15 Eric S. Winston, Harvard 

16 Eric S. Winston, Harvard 

17 Eric S. Winston, Harvard 

18 Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 
19 John W. Appel, Jr., Harvard 

20 Auguste J. Cordier, Yale 

21 Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 
22 Thomas R. Coward, Yale 

23. +=. Earl Fink, Crescent 

24 Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 
25 William Rand, Jr., Harvard 

26 Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 
27 Rowland B. Haines, Columbia 


Year Winner and club 

1928 Rowland B. Haines, Columbia 
1929 Rowland B. Haines, Columbia 
1930 Harry F. Wolf, New York A. 
1931 Harry F. Wolf, New York A. 
1932 Harry F. Wolf, New York A. 
1933 Harry F. Wolf, New York A. 
1934 Harry F. Wolf, New York A. 
1935 Harry F. Wolf, New York A. 
1936 Harry F. Wolf, New York A. 
1937 Harry F. Wolf, New York A. 
1938 Harry F. Wolf, Montclair 
1939 Harry F. Wolf, New York A. 
1940 Harry F. Wolf, New York A. 
1941 Joseph J. Lordi, New York A. C. 
1942-45 No tournaments 

1946 Frank R. Hanson, Columbia 
1947 Frederick B. Ryan, Jr., Yale 


“aa aagaaaaa 


_ Intormation Please Al 


Source: United States Table Tennis Association (compiled by Victor B. Rupp). 


Year Men’s singles 
1927-28 R. Jacobi, Hungary 
1928-29 M. Mechlovits, Hungary 
1929-30 Fred Perry, England 
1930-31 Viktor Barna, Hungary 
1931-32 Miklos Szabados, 
Hungary 

1932-33 Viktor Barna, Hungary 

1933-34 Viktor Barna, Hungary 

1934-35 Viktor Barna, Hungary 

1935-36 Viktor Barna, Hungary 

1936-37 Standa Kolar, 
Czechoslovakia 

1937-38 Richard Bergmann, 
Austria 

1938-39 Bohumil Vana, 
Czechoslovakia 

1939-40 Richard Bergmann, 
Austria 

1940-46 No tournaments 

1947‘ Verhuslav Vana, 
Czechoslovakia 


TABLE TENNIS 


Men’s doubles 
Jacobi-Pecsi, Hungary 
Liebster-Thum, Austria 
Barna-Szabados, Hungary 
Barna-Szabados, Hungary 
Barna-Szabados, Hungary 


Barna-Szabados, Hungary 
Barna-Glancz, Hungary 


¥ 

World Champions oy 
Year Women’s singles 3 
1927-31 M. Mednyansky, Hungary i 
1932 A. Sipos, Hungary * 
1933 A. Sipos, Hungary -. 
1934 Marie Kettnerova, Czechoslovakia : 
1935 Marie Kettnerova, Czechoslovakia : 
1936 Ruth Hughes Aarons, United States * 
1937 No tournament ba 
1938 = Trudi Pritzi, Austria ny 
1939  Vlasha Depetrisova, Czechoslovakia “e 


Barna-Szabados, Hungary 
Barna-Szabados, Hungary 
Blattner-McClure, United 
States 
Blattner-McClure, United 
States 
McClure-Schiff, 
States 
Bergmann, Austria-Barna, 
Hungary 
No tournaments 
Vana-Slar, Czechoslovakia 


United 


United States 


MEN'S SINGLES 
1931 Marcus Schussheim, New York 


1932 Coleman Clark, Chicago, III.* 


Marcus Schussheim, New York* 
1933 James M. Jacobson, New Rochelle, N. ¥.* 


Sidney Heitner, New York* 
1934 James McClure, Indianapolis, 

Sol Schiff, New York* 
1935 A. Berenbaum, New York 
1936 Viktor Barna, Hungaryt 

Sol Schiff, New Yorkt 
1937 Laszlo Bellak, Hungaryt 
1938 Laszlo Bellak, Hungary 
1939 James McClure, Indianapolis, 
1940 Louis Pagliaro, New York 
1941 Louis Pagliaro, New York 
1942 Louis Pagliaro, New York 
1943 William Holzrichter, Chicago, 
1944 John Somael, New York 
1945 Richard Miles, New York 
1946 Richard Miles, New York 
1947 Richard Miles, New York 


*Co-champions. 
championships. +Closed champi 


Ind.* 


Ind 


At the time there were two national associations, 


onships. 


WOMEN'S SINGLES 


1933 Jessie Purves, Des Plaines, IIl* 
Mrs. Fan Pockrose, New York* 
1934 Ruth Hughes Aarons, Stamford, Conn.* 


Iris Little, Maplewood, N. J.* 


1935 Ruth Hughes Aarons, Stamford, Conn. 
1936 Ruth Hughes Aarons, Stamford, Conn.} 
1937 Ruth Hughes Aarons, Stamford, Conn.t 


1938 Emily Fuller, New York 
1939 Emily Fuller, New York 


*Co-champions. At the time 


championship. {Closed championship. 


there were two national associations, 


1940-46 No tournaments ; 
1947 _—- Giselle Farkas, Hungary 


Other World Champions, 1947 

Men’s team (Swaythling Cup) —Czechel 
slovakia. e 

Women’s team (Corbillon Cup) —Czechos 
slovakia. 

Women’s doubles—Gertrude Pritzi, Aus- 
tria—Giselle Farkas, Hungary. 

Mixed doubles—Francois Soos-Giseli 


Farkas, Hungary. ; 
Champions : 


MEN'S DOUBLES 


1932 James M. Jacobson-George T. Bacon, Jr., New Rochelle 


N.Y. 
1933 Paul Pearson-Edwin Lewis, Chicago, IlI* 
Ralph Langsam-Lloyd Waterson, New York* 7 
1934 Samuel Silberman-Alan Lobell, New York* 
Sol Schiff, New York-Manny Moskowitz, Rutherford 
N.J* 
1935 A. Berenbaum, New York-Edward Silverglade, Trenton, 
N.J 


1936 James McClure, Indianapolis, Ind.-Robert lat 
St. Louis, Mo.t 

James M. Jacobson, New Rochelle, N. Y.-Sol Schiff, 
New Yorkt 7 
Laszlo Bellak, Hungary-Standa Kolar, Czechoslovakiaf 
Sol Schiff, New York-James McClure, Indianapolis, ng 
Laszlo Bellak- Tibor Hazi, Hungary 

Sol Schiff, New York- James McClure, Indianapolis, 4 
Edward Pinner- Cy Sussman, New York 

Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York 

Laszlo Bellak, New York- Tibor Hazi, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William Holzrichter, Chicago, III. -Laszlo Bellak, N 
York 3 
1945 John Somael, New York-Max Hersh, Detroit, Mich. 5 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1946 Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York 
1947 Douglas Cartland-Arnold Fetbrod, New York 


each with its own champion. + 


1940 Sally Green, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1941 Sally Green, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1942 Sally Green, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1943 Sally Green, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1944 Sally Green, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1945 Davida Hawthorn, New York 
1946 Bernice Charney, New York 
1947 Leah Thall, Columbus, Ohio 


eae yl ee Pears 


st 
} 


each with its own champion. +Opem 


out 


GOLF 


T MAY BE that golf originated in Hol- 
land—historians believe it did—but cer- 
y Scotland fostered the game and is 
ous for it. In fact, in 1457 the Scottish 
liament, disturbed because football and 
lf had lured young Scots from the more 
idierly exercise of archery, passed an or- 
ance that “futeball and golf be utterly 
tyit doun and nocht usit’. James I and 
arles I of the royal line of Stuarts were 
lf enthusiasts, whereby the game came 
be known as “the royal and ancient 
ame of golf’. 

The golf balls used in the early games 
sere leather covered and stuffed with 
eathers. Clubs of all kinds were fashioned 
w hand to suit individual players. The 
reat step in spreading the game came 
lith the change from the feather ball to 
ne gutta-percha ball about 1850, and in 
860 formal competition began with the 
stablishment of an annual tournament 
er the British open championship. There 
re records of “golf clubs” in the United 


States as far back as colonial days but 
no proof of actual play before John Reid 
and some friends laid out six holes on the 
Reid lawn in Yonkers, N, Y., in 1888 and 
played there with the golf balls and clubs 
brought over from Scotland by Robert 
Lockhart. This group then formed the St. 
Andrews Golf Club of Yonkers, and golf 
was established in this country. 

However, it remained a rather sedate and 
almost aristocratic pastime until a 20-year- 
old ex-caddy, Francis Ouimet of Boston, 
defeated two great British professionals, 
Harry Vardon and Ted Ray, in the United 
States Open championship at Brookline, 
Mass., in 1913. This feat put the game and 
Francis Ouimet on the front pages of the 
newspapers and stirred a wave of enthu- 
siasm for the sport. The greatest feat so 
far in golf history was that of Robert Tyre 
Jones, Jr. of Atlanta, Ga., in winning the 
British Open, the British Amateur, the 
U. S. Open and the U. S. Amateur titles 
in one year, 1930. 


Golf Statistics 
Source: United States Golf Association. 


UNITED STATES OPEN CHAMPIONS 


ar Winner Score Where played 


95 Horace Rawlins........... 173 Newport 
96 James Foulis............. 152 Shinnecock Hills 
EIOGILIOVO. 5.ca5: sactne co'e.o 162 Chicago 
Boner red Hem... 0.002 ccc2ss ess 328 Myopia 
39 Willie Smith............. 315 Baltimore 
30 Harry Vardon............ 313 Chicago 
J1 Willie Anderson (a).....:. 331 Myopia 

)2 L. Auchterlonie........... 307. Garden City 
13 Willie Anderson (a)....... 307 Baltusrol 

}4 Willie Anderson.......... 303 Glen View 
)5 Willie Anderson.......... 314 Myopia 

Wor Alex Smith; ...0- 0... - 295 Onwentsia 
D7eCAIEX ROSS. 250). «ice o:0ie oisieie-aie 302 Philadelphia 
98 Fred McLeod (a)......... 322 Myopia 

9 George Sargent........... 290 Englewood 
10 Alex Smith (a)........... 298 Philadelphia 
11 J. J. McDermott (a)....... 307 Chicago 
Zsa SHMCDEMOW. oes. = 294 Buffalo 

13. Francis Ouimet (a b)...... 304 Brookline 

4 Walter Hagen............ 290 Midlothian 
5 Jerome D. Travers (b). . 297 Baltusrol 

6 Charles Evans, Jr. (b)..... 286 Minikahda 
7-18 No tournamentst 

9 Walter Hagen (a)......... 301 Brae Burn 
0 Edward Ray.............. 295 Inverness 


Year Winner Score Where played 
1921 James M. Barnes......... 289 Columbia 

1922 Gene Sarazen............ 288 Skokie 

1923 R.T. Jones, Jr.(ab)..... 296 Inwood 

1924 Cyril Walker............. 297 Oakland Hills 
1925 W. Macfarlane (a)........ 291 Worcester 
1926 R.T. Jones, Jr.(ab)..... 293 Scioto 

1927 Tommy Armour (a)....... 301 Oakmont 

1928 Johnny Farrell (a)........ 294 Olympia Fields 
1929 R. T. Jones, Jr. (ab)..... 294 Winged Foot 
1930 R.T. Jones, Jr. (b)....... 287 Interlachen 
1931 Billy Burke (a)........... 292 Inverness 
1932 Gene Sarazen............ 286 Fresh Meadow 
1933 John Goodman (b)........ 287 North Shore 
1934-—Olin:Dutrass so scc..; Aaa 293 Merion 
1935'—Sam-Parks; Irie. .3.5...< 299 Oakmont 

1936 Tony Manero............. 282 Baltusrol 

1937 Ralph Guidahl............ 281 Oakland Hills 
1938 Ralph Guidahl............ 284 Cherry Hills 
1939 Byron Nelson (a)......... 284 Philadelphia 
1940 W. Lawson Little, Jr.(a).. 287 Canterbury 
1941 Craig Wood.............. 284 Colonial 
1942-45 No tournamentst 

1946 Lloyd Mangrum (a)....... 284 Canterbury 
1947 Lew Worsham (a).......... 282 St. Louis 


- b)Amateur. *In 1898 competition was extended to 72 holes. jIn 1917, Jock Hutchison, 
ae oon ee fen Patriotic Tournament for the benefit of the American Red Cross at Whitemarsh 
lley Country Club. tin 1942, Ben Hogan, with a 271, won a Hale America National Open Tournament for the 
efit of the Navy Relief Society and USO at Ridgemoor Country Club. 


“1898 


1909 
1911 


ae B. F nedonals.> 

ai J, Whighamis. 0.3.0... Shinnecock Hills 
PP AWHIGHEINE sais. cecetient Chicago 

- Findlay S. Douglas.......... Morris County 


aa -Newport — 


; B ookline 
. Flossmoor i 


1899 H.M.Harriman............ Onwentsia Re Ts Sones i. Ao. cae ag ! 
1900 Walter) salCaviSite os ciet-lote ote Garden City 1926 George Von Elm............ Baltusrol 
1901 Walter J. Travis............ Atlantic City 1927" le Te esa. cen ae Minikahda 
- Louis N. James.............Glen View 1928" Re T. Son6S We sow sc setins'es Brae Burn 
Walter J. Travis...) 0. 00.6.0 Nassau 1929. He Ro doboston,... 03 ona. Aenea Del Monte 
on. Chandler Egan........... Baltusrol 1930 —~ Ri Tz Jones, Sr... ;..-.2. eines Merion 
_H. Chandler Egan........... Chicago 1931 Francis Ouimet............. Beverly 
ak Eben M. Byers............. Englewood 1932 C.R. Somerville............ Baltimore 
1907 Jerome D. Travers Euclid 1933). G. F..Dunlap, Ji. aa Kenwood 
1908 Jerome D. Travers... Garden City 1934 W. Lawson Little, Jr........ Brookline ¥g 
Robert A. Gardner... Chicago 1935 W. Lawson Little, Jr........ Cleveland ; 
1910 Wo G6. Fownes, Jr... s2..26.. Brookline 1936 John W. Fischer............ Garden City 
Harold H. Hilton............ Apawamis 1937 John Goodman............. Alderwood 
1912 Jerome D. Travers.......... Chicago 1938 Willie Turnesa............. Oakmont 
1913 Jerome D. Travers.......... Garden City 1939 Marvin H. Ward............ North Shore ; 
1914 Francis Ouimet............- Ekwanok 1940 R. Ds Chapmaniic. ..niesw xe? Winged Foot 3 
1915 Robert A. Gardner.......... Detroit 1941 Marvin H. Ward............ Omaha 
1916 Charles Evans, Jr........... Merion 1942-45 No tournaments 
1917-18 No tournaments 1946.. (sted! Bishop 222. score cen Baltusrol 
DIG ReeaeS SDE HEITOR si. oc. -jeoie.cisioye0's Oakmont 1947. Robert Riegel............... Del Monte 
1920 Charles Evans, Jr........... Engineers’ 
UNITED STATES WOMEN CHAMPIONS 
(Amateur) 
Year Winner Where played Year Winner Where played 
1895 Mrs. C. S. Brown........... Meadow Brook 1921 Marion Hollins............. Hollywood (N. J.) 
1896 Beatrix Hoyt............... Morris County 1922 Glenna Collett.............. Greenbrier 
S07 ee BAX HOY ts. ene on wai sie's Essex (Mass.) 1923 Edith Cummings............ Westchester-Biltmore 
1898 BeatrixsHoyticss cnc... Ardsley 1924 MrsADiG. Hurd -s.cneaene Rhode Island ‘ 
1899 Ruth Underhill............. Philadelphia 1925 Glenna Collett.............. St. Louis v 
1900 Frances C. Griscom......... Shinnecock Hills 1926 Mrs. G. H. Stetson.........: Merion . 
1901 Genevieve Hecker.......... Baltusrol 1927 Mrs; B. .Homine: scrccrt Cherry Valley 
1902 Genevieve Hecker.......... Brookline 1928 Glenna Collett.............. Hot Springs (Va.) 
1903 Bessie Anthony............ Chicago 1929 Glenna Collett.............. Oakland Hills ¥ 
ODA SEER Me EISHOP Ssce/cle vals vicinal Merion 1930 Glenna Collett.............. Los Angeles 3 
1905 Pauline Mackay............ Morris County 1931 Helen HICKS..5... . <3, 00.4 <ineo Buffalo a 
1906 _-Harriot S. Curtis............ Brae Burn 1932 Virginia Van Wie........... Salem 2 
1907 Margaret Curtis............ Midlothian 1933 Virginia Van Wie........... Exmoor 4 
1903 eK Go Haney cnc... 2.2... Chevy Chase 1934 ‘Virginia Van Wie........... Whitemarsh Valley 
1909 D. 1. Campbell............. Merion 1935 Mrsokaht. Vale. Ute sccsccee Interlachen : 
1910 DE GSTADDOl es. :. aia. s:s:0 Homewood 1936 Pamela Barton............. Canoe Brook 4 
_1911 Margaret Curtis............ Baltusrol 1937 Mrs. J. A. Page, Jr......... Memphis 4 
1912 Margaret Curtis............ Essex (Mass.) 1938," Patly Batgiimneo. -setaetccls Westmoreland : 
1913 Gladys Ravenscroft......... Wilmington 1939 Betty Jameson............. Wee Burn ~ 
1914 Mrs. H. A. Jackson......... Nassau 1940 Betty Jameson............. Del Monte : 
1915 Mrs. C. H. Vanderbeck...... Onwentsia 1941 Mrs. Frank Newell.......... Brookline , 
VC) CS CRS (TT Belmont Springs 1942-45 No tournaments > 
1917-18 No tournaments 1946 Mrs. M. D. Zaharias........ Tulsa 7 
1919 — Alexa Stisling.............. Shawnee 1947 Louis: Suggs... css6s. canes Franklin Hills 4 
1920"> | Alexa Stinling........ 0000 Mayfield 4 
United States Public Links Champions 7 
Year Winner Where played Year Winner Where played .. 
1922 Edmund R. Held............ Toledo, Ohio 1934 David A. Mitchell........... Pittsburgh, Pa. 7 
1923 Richard J. Walsh........... Washington, D. C. 1935 Frank Strafacl:.¢:..05 0c... Indianapolis, Ind. 
1924 Mosaph) CODA. 5.7.6 0 0\oahes « Dayton, Ohio 1936 B. Patrick Abbott........... Farmingdale, N. Y. FE: 
1925 RadaMcAuliffe.. 0. 4-.......: Garden City, N. Y. 1937 Bruce N. McCormick........ San Francisco, Calif. 
1926 Lester Bolstad............. Buffalo, N. Y. 19387": Al. Leachis Ssnis. co cccinres Cleveland, Ohio ; 
1927 C. F. Kauffmann............ Cleveland, Ohio 1939 Andrew Szwedko........... Baltimore, Md. q 
1928 C. F. Kauffmann............ Philadelphia, Pa. 1940 Robert.C; Clarkas.isccc.e Detroit, Mich. 3 
1929. C.F. Kauffmann............ St. Louis, Mo. 1941 = William M. Welch........... Spokane, Wash. 
1930 Robert E. Wingate.......... Jacksonville, Fla. 1942-45 No tournaments a 
ae saree Fens RpNeaouerpoc . Paul, Minn, 1946 Smiley Quick.::............ Denver, Colo. 
bis Millecsstencssos. cuss ouisville, Ky. 1947 Wilfred Crossley............ polis, Minn. 
1933 Charles Ferrera............ Portland, Oreg. : + olinineapalls aaa 


; cee ss ca cutie ie lic a Det inde he i Os i ies ym hae A Coney eee es el fe fut 
r; ° 3 " ? f 
a : UNITED STATES P. G. A. CHAMPIONS 
Source: The Professional Golfers’ Association of America, 
ear Winner Where played Year. Winner Where played 
116 Jim Barnes....... +s... oiwanoy, N. Y. 1933. Gene Sarazen........... Blue Mound, Wis. 


17-18 No tournaments 1934 Paul Runyan..... ...Park Club, Buffalo 
»19 Jim Barnes........ ..... Engineers, L. |. 1935 Johnny Revolta. . ... Twin Hills, Okla. 
»20 Jock Hutchison......... Flossmoor, Ill. 1936 Denny Shute........... Pinehurst, N.C. 
321 Walter Hagen........... Inwood, L. I. 1937. Denny Shute........... Pittsburgh, Pa. 

922 Gene Sarazen........... Oakmont, Pa. 1938 = Paul Runyan............ Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 
923. Gene Sarazen........... Pelham, N. Y. 19395 = ;HengyePicatd'ncs: sce oes Pomonok, L. I. 
924 Walter Hagen........... French Lick, Ind. 1940 Byron Nelson........... Hershey, Pa. 

825 Walter Hagen........... Olympia Fields, III. 1941 ‘Victor Ghezzi........... Denver, Colo. 

926 Walter Hagen........... Salisbury, L. I. 1942 Sam Sneed............. Atlantic City, N. J. 
927. += Walter Hagen...... .....Dallas, Texas 1943 No tournament 

928 [Weyl 0) EY eee arg es Baltimore, Md. 1944 Bob Hamilton........... Spokane, Wash. 
929  ~=Leo Diegel.............. Hillcrest, Calif. 1945 Byron Nelson........... Dayton, Ohio 

330 Tommy Armour......... Fresh Meadow, L. I. 1946 Ben Hogan............. Portland, Oreg. 
BST) = TONE CrEQVVieec o.0.s.s-s Wannamoisett, R. I. 1947 Sim Fertley nsec cece Plum Hollow, Mich. 
Bs2- = Olin Duta.cas...>----.s Keller Course, Minn. 


BRITISH OPEN CHAMPIONS 


‘ear Winner Score Where played Year Winner Score Where played 
BbOie Weaker cs cacces. 174 Prestwick 1900: JH, Taylorita. sac. 309 St. Andrews 
861 Tom Morris, Sr........ 163 Prestwick 1901 James Braid.......... 309 Muirfield 

362 Tom Morris, Sr........ 163 Prestwick 1902 = Alex! Herd sncbe ies oe 307 Hoylake 

BSE PARK x on ysleiaccicinne’s o's 168 Prestwick 1903: H: Nardone sires: 300 Prestwick 

864 Tom Morris, Sr........ 167 Prestwick 1904 Jack White............ 296 Sandwich 

Ree A cotrathic ss cc .s sce 162 Prestwick 1905 James Braid.......... 318 St. Andrews 
Bea We PAtK coc ¢ cae ccs. 169 Prestwick 1906 James Braid.......... 300 Muirfield 

367. Tom Morris, Sr........ 170 Prestwick 1907 Arnaud Massy......... 312 Hoylake 

368 Tom Morris, Jr........ 170 Prestwick 1908 James Braid.......... 291 Prestwick 

369 Tom Morris, Jr........ 154 Prestwick 1909 J.H. Taylor........... 295 Deal 

370 Tom Morris, Jr........ 149 Prestwick 1910 James Braid.......... 299 St. Andrews 
372 Tom Morris, Jr........ 166 Prestwick 1911 Harry Vardon (a)...... 303 Sandwich 

aya Tome Kidd =26,. cise. 179 St. Andrews 1912°= ES Ray se. steectc sn peicracras 295 Muirfield 

374 Mungo Park.......... 159 Musselburgh 1913-_F He aylone cc. -.eree 304 Hoylake 

375 . Willie Park........<.. 166 Prestwick 1914 Harry Vardon......... 306 Prestwick 

375. Bob Martin........... 176 St. Andrews 1915-19 No tournaments eg 

376. Jamie Anderson....... 160 Musselburgh 1920 George Duncan........ 303 Deal 

378 Jamie Anderson....... 157 Prestwick 1921 Jock Hutchison (a)..... 296 St. Andrews 
379 Jamie Anderson....... 170 St. Andrews 1922 Walter Hagen......... 300 Sandwich 

380 Bob Ferguson......... 162 Musselburgh 1923 A.G. Havers.......... 295 Troon 

381 Bob Ferguson......... 170 Prestwick 1924 Walter Hagen......... 301 Hoylake 

382 Bob Ferguson......... 171 St. Andrews 1925 Jim Barnes........... 300 Prestwick 

383 W. L. Fernie (a)....... 159 Musselburgh 1926 R.T. Jones, Jr........ 291 Royal Lytham, St. Annes 
384 Jack Simpson......... 160 Prestwick 1927 2-0 J0nes; I0esncnces 285 St. Andrews 
385 Bob Martin........... 171 St. Andrews 1928 Walter Hagen......... 292 Sandwich 

BBB Dea BIOWM eine oacisteie:e 157 Musselburgh 1929 Walter Hagen......... 292 Muirfield 

ROT Wes Park oS sisvierss 210. > = 161 Prestwick 1930 R.T. Jones, Jr........ 291 Hoylake 

388 Jack Burns........... 171 St. Andrews 1931 T.D.Armour......... 296 Carnoustie 

389 ~W. Park, Jr. (a).....-. 155 Musselburgh 1932 Gosarazen cae es se nes 283 Princes, Sandwich 
290 eENORMS BAW io cis.<i o's 15 5.016 164 Prestwick 1933 D. Shute (a).......... 292 St. Andrews 
391 Hugh Kirkaldy........ 166 St. Andrews 1934 T.H. Cotton.......... 283 Sandwich 

392* H.H. Hilton........... 305 Muirfield LOSS SAS POtrys ae sit Benes ate 283 Muirfield 

393. W. Auchterlonie....... 322 Prestwick 1936 A.H. Padgham........ 287 Royal Liverpool 
Bee He PaylOl ean ins s<icrece « 326 Sandwich 1937.-1,, He Cotton... 3. i003: 290 Carnoustie 

305 dcp aylOlsas woe vinieie’ 322 St. Andrews 1938 R.A. Whitcombe...... 295 Sandwich 

396 H. Vardon (a)......... 316 Muirfield TOSSEREBUFLOME CE vra)accinisiereisie 290 St. Andrews 
5077 HH Hiltons... <i 314 Hoylake 1940-45 No tournaments 

998 He VardOM) caiecec5 cfo-e'e-0- 307 Prestwick 1946 Sam Snead........... 290 St. Andrews 
399 H.Vardon..........-- 310 Sandwich 1947/- Fred: Daly. ccicris else ivi 293 Hoylake 


(a)Won play-off. *In 1892 competition was extended to 72 holes. 


————— 


Ace Percentage Increases 


Michael Buchka, assistant pro at the in a vain attempt to score a hole-in-one. 
Vebster-Dudley (Mass.) Golf Club, one day One ball lipped the cup, five came within 
ist July spent twelve hours making 3,333 an inch of the cup and the pin was hit six 


hots at the course’s 135-yard third hole times. 


< y Year 
mee". 1897 
1898 


ey 1899 


ag 


Tad a 


Ce ad A ORO ply ae et ee 


1900 
1901 
1902 


1903 
1904 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


*Two 


Year 
1939 


1940 

1941 

1942 
etie. 


seen 


eee 


Rapiadesctet SrelefePeyeie ois Hoylake 
L.M. B. Melville......... St. Andrews 
eerste? vrai. Sandwich 


BeRaMaxwell. ci. .cececcns ¢ Muirfield 
WaiTiravis.ncccstss se: Sandwich 
AAG BONY sc: ./0- sca o0 Prestwick 

_ James Robb.............. Hoylake 

PeaJohniBallacc ts casinos .<- St. Andrews 

EASIEST ee Sandwich 
R. Maxwell.............. Muirfield 
Molin Palltecrien Mees = Hoylake 
BPH GHIMOR ss siticestc «aces Prestwick 


Intercollegiate Golf Association of America Champions 


Individual Team 
Louis P. Bayard, Jr., Princeton....... Yale 
John Reldyir., Yale. ....3.3..0<.6- 0. Harvard 
James F. Curtis, Harvard............ Yale 
Percy Pyne, 2d, Princeton........... Harvard 
No tournament 
H. Lindsley, Harvard................ Harvard 
Charles Hitchcock, Jr., Yale.......... Yale 
H. Chandler Egan, Harvard.......... Harvard 
F. 0. Reinhart, Princeton,........... Harvard 
A. L. White, Harvard................ Harvard 
Robert Abbott, Yale................. Yale 
PVIPMCLOW ln VAG, Se jcc de reek, Yale 
EllistKnowles,.Yale.e....0-.. nes a> Yale 
H. H. Wilder, Harvard............... Yale 
Albert Seckel, Princeton............. Yale 
Robert E. Hunter, Yale.............. Yale 
George C. Stanley, Yale............. Yale 
F.C. Davison, Harvard.............. Yale 
Nathaniel Wheeler, Yale............. Yale 
Edward P. Allis, 3d, Harvard......... Princeton 
Francis R. Blossom, Yale............ Yale 
J. W. Hubbell, Harvard.............. Princeton 


tournaments, in spring and fall. 


National Collegiate Athletic Association Champions 


Individual Team 
‘Jincent D'Antoni, Tulane............ Stanford 
Princeton* 
F. Dixon Brooke, Virginia........... L.S. Ux 
Eagiotewant CSU) eda. cs cake, Stanford 
Stanford* 
Frank Tatum, Jr., Stanford......... ta S. U# 


W. I. Hunter......... 
E. W. E. Holderness. . 
R. H. Wethered........... 
E. W. E. Holderness....... 


St. Andrews 


1925 Robert Harris..... . .Westward Ho 
1926 Jess W. Sweetser. . .Muirfield 
1927. —— Dr. W. Tweddell.......... Hoylake 

1928; \ 4T..P. Penns... ence ae Prestwick 
1929 Cd TONG cane, Saree Sandwich 
1930 RT IJONGS Sose srs cook St. Andrews 
1931 E. Martin Smith.......... Westward Ho 


1934 W. Lawson Little, Jr...... Prestwick , 
1935 ——~W. Lawson Little, Jr...... Royal Lytham, St. Annes 
1936) SH Thomson aoe: oa St. Andrews 

1937 R. Sweaaysdticsels.< cnc. Sandwich 

1938. ©: R.. Yateszee: a5. ee. Troon 

1939 UA. Kyuleisces. Go aoe Hoylake 

1940-45 No tournaments , 
1946". J. Bruen Magee cee ce oe ae Birkdale 4 
1947 Willie Turnesa............ Carnoustie 


Individual 


Year Team % 
1917-18 No tournaments yg 
1919 A. L. Walker, Jr., Columbia.......... Princeton 
1920 Jess W. Sweetser, Yale.............. Princeton 
1921 J. Simpson Dean, Princeton.......... Dartmouth — 
1922 Pollack Boyd, Dartmouth............ Princeton — 
1923 Dexter Cummings, Yale............. Princeton 
1924 Dexter Cummings, Yale............. Yale 
1925 G. Fred Lamprecht, Tulane.......... Yale 
1926 G. Fred Lamprecht, Tulane.......... Yale 
1927 Watts Gunn, Georgia Tech............ Princeton 
1928 M. J. McCarthy, Jr., Georgetown. .... Princeton 
1929 Tom Aycock, -Yale>.... ccneaceeeeee Princeton 
1930 George T. Dunlap, Jr., Princeton... .. Princeton — 
1931 George T. Dunlap, Jr., Princeton..... Yale 
1932 John W. Fischer, Jr., Michigan Bra Yale 
1933 Walter Emery, Oklahoma biaecch tone Yale 
1934 Charles R. Yates, Georgia Tech....... Michigan 
1935 Ed White, U. of Texas REE RE Te Sth Michigan 
1936 Charles Kocsis, Michigan............ Yale 3 
1937; Fred'Haas; Jro(PaSsU: eee Princeton 
1938 John P. Burke, Georgetown.......... Stanford — 
q 
Year Individual Team : 
1943 Wallace Ulrich, Carleton............. Yale 4 
1944 Louis Lick, Minnesota............... Notre Dame 
1945 John Lorms, Ohio State............. Ohio State 
1946 George Hamer, Georgia.............. Stanford 
1947 Dave Barclay, Michigan.............. LSU 


<u _ ade City G.c 
; . .St. Andrews, 
One match halved , Scotland 
28 United States 11, Great Britain 1. . .Wheaton, III. 
30 United States 10, Great Britain 2...Royal St. George's 
32 United States 8, Great Britain 1....The Country Club, 
_ Three matches halved Brookline, Mass. 
34 United States 9, Great Britain 2. ...St. Andrews, 
One match halved Scotland 
36 United States 9, Great Britain 0....Pine Valley G. C., 
Three matches halved Clementon, N. J. 
38 Great Britain 7, United States 4... .St. Andrews, 
One match halved Scotland 
47 United States 8, Great Britain 4... .. St. Andrews 


P. G. A. TOURNEY WINNERS, 1947 
Winter Tour 


‘Event and winner Score 

ss Angeles Open—Ben Hogan...................... 280 
osby Pro-Amateur—Ed Furgol...................-- 213 
shmond (Calif.) Open—George Schoux............. 268 
soenix Open—Ben Hogan..................-2--000 270 
icson Open—Jimmy Demaret...................... 264 
in Antonio Open—Ed Oliver.................-....- 265 
. Petersburg Open—Jimmy Demaret............... 280 
ami 4-Ball Championship—Hogan-Demaret.......... — 
sksonville Open—Clayton Heafner*................. 281 
eater Greensboro Open—Vic Ghezzi................ 286 
iarlotte Open—Cary Middlecoff*................... 277 
agusta Masters’'—Jimmy Demaret................-. 281 

Summer Tour 

suston Open—Bobby Locke..:...............20000+ 277 
lonial Invitation—Ben Hogan................2.-05% 279 
iladelphia Inquirer Open—Bobby Locke............ 277 
odall Invitation—Bobby Locke.................... 347 
tional Capital Invitation—Lloyd Mangrum.......... 269 
sited States Open—Lew Worsham*................. 282 
vited States P.G.A—Jim Ferrier................... — 
icago Victory Open—Ben Hogan.................-- 270 
|-American Open—Bobby Locke*.................- 276 
verness Round-Robin 4-Ball—Hogan-Demaret........ — 
nadian Open—Bobby Locke...:...............-.-- 268 
lumbus Open—Bobby Locke.............-.-.---+- 274 
. Paul Open—Jim Ferrier* .................-.-+--- 272 
meralda Open—Herman Keiser.............-.-++-- 273 
rtland (Oreg.) Open—Charles Congdon............. 270 
no Open—E. J. (Duich) Harrison................-. 272 
sstern Open—Johnny Palmer..............-------+ 270 
nver Open—Lew Worsham..............++-++---++ 276 
buquerque Open—Lloyd Mangrum...............-. 268 
rth Fulton Open—Toney Penna................-.- 281 
ternational Championship—Ben Hogan............. 135 
ading (Pa.) Open—E. J. (Dutch) Harrison........... 277 


*#Won play-off. 


Braid Scores 15th Hole-in-One 

James Braid, England’s grand old man 
‘golf, registered his fifteenth hole-in-one 
st April. His ace came at the 165-yard 
nth hole on the Walton Heath course, 
here he had been the professional for 
rty-three years. According to the British 
of Book, the late Sandy Herd holds the 
cord for aces with nineteen. 


; : 4 ita 
- 1929 Great Britain 7, United States 5.. 


1931 United States 9, Great Britain 3..... 
1933 Great Britain 6, United States ois ithpo 
1935 United States 9, Great Britain 3... . .Ridgewo 
1937 United States 8, Great Britain 4. ....Southpo' 
1947 United States i, Great Britain 1..,, Portland, 


Curtis Cup Record 
WOMEN 

Year 
1932 United States 5%, Great Britain 3%... 
1934 United States 6%, Great Britain 2%. .C 


1936 United States 44%, Great Britain 42. Gleneagle 
1938 United States 542, Great Britain 3Y¥2..EssexC.C. 


OTHER CHAMPIONS, 1947 — 


Western Amateur—Marvin Ward, Spokane, Wash. 
All-American Amateur—Felice Torza, Weathersfield, Conn. 
igh South Amateur—Charles B. Dudley, Greenville, 
Canadian Amateur—Frank Stranahan, Toledo ne 
Trans-Mississippi—Charles Coe, Ardmore, Okla. By.” 
National Senior—Martin S. Lindgrove, Short Hills, N. J. 7 
Western Junior—Tom Veech, Milwaukee. ae 
National Pro-amateur—Matt Kowal-Richard Allman, Phila- 


delphia ig 
National Caddy—George E. Allmon, Jr., Kansas City, Mo. a 
Negro National Open—Howard Wheeler, Philadelphia tone” 


International Senior (Duke of Devonshire Cup)—United States 
Lesley Cup—New York Bs, 


Women ie 
National Open—Betty Jameson, San Antonio, Texas 
Western Open—Louise Suggs, Lithia Springs, Ga. 
Western Amateur—Louise Suggs 
British Amateur—Mrs. Mildred D. Zaharias, Denver 
All-American Open—Grace Lenczyk, Newington, Conn. 
Canadian Open—Grace Lenczyk 
Eastern Amateur—Maureen Orcutt, Englewood, N. J. 
Intercollegiate—Shirley Spork, Michigan State Normal 
East-West (W. B. Thomas Trophy)—West 
National Senior—Katherine Foster, Westerly, R. I. 


Golf Record to McHale eS : 

Jim McHale of Philadelphia turned in r 
the best 18-hole round in the history of the 
National Open golf championship tourney 
when he registered a 30, 35—65 in last 
year’s event, held at the St. Louis-Country 
Club. His 30 for the first nine shattered 
the previous mark of 31, held jointly by 
Bobby Jones and Henry Ransom, and his 4 
65 wiped out the former record of 66, held “f 
by a number of players. fl 


McHale’s record round: 


Out— 
SUN A aM Sir go Ger 43345483 4 5—35 y 
MeHalet rcs 1-16 332443 2 4 5—30 } 
In— 
12 aA hale 4435453 4 4—36—71 jj 
McHale erro nnuca 4435443 4 4—35—65 f 


ICE HOCKEY 


CE HOCKEY, by birth and upbringing a 

Canadian game, is an offshoot of field 
hockey. Some historians state that the first 
ice hockey game was played in Montreal 
in December, 1879, between two teams 
composed almost exclusively of McGill 
University students, but others assert that 
Kingston, Ont., or Halifax, N. S., were 
scenes of earlier hockey games. In the 
Montreal game of 1879 there were fifteen 
players on a side and they used an assort- 
ment of crude sticks to keep the puck in 
motion. Early rules allowed nine men on 
a side but the number was reduced to 
seven in 1886 and finally reduced to six, 
the standard of today. 

The first governing body of the sport 
was the Amateur Hockey Association of 
Canada, organized in 1887. In the winter 
of 1894-95 a group of college students from 
the United States visited Canada, saw 
hockey played, became enthused over the 
game and introduced it as a winter sport 
when they returned home. This was the 


Ice Hockey Statistics 


start of hockey in the United States. 
first professional league was the Interna 
tional Hockey League that operate 
strangely enough, not in Canada but 
northern Michigan in 1904-06 and includ: 
as players such famous stars as Cyclone: 
Taylor and Hod Stuart, later included in 
the Hockey Hall of Fame. 4 
Until 1910, professionals and amateurs 
were allowed to play together on “‘mixed 
teams”, but this arrangement ended with 
the formation of the first “big league”, the 
National Hockey Association, in eastern 
Canada in 1910. The Pacific Coast League, 
to provide professional hockey in the West, 
was organized in 1911 with Seattle (and 
later other American cities) included in 
the circuit. The National Hockey League 
replaced the National Hockey Association 
in 1917. Boston, in 1924, was the first 
American city to join that circuit. The 
Stanley Cup, top trophy of hockey, was 
competed for by “mixed teams” from 1894, 
to 1910, thereafter by professionals. 


Source; James C. Hendy, editor, Oficial National Hockey Guide. 


PROFESSIONAL j 


NATIONAL LEAGUE : 
Stanley Cup Play-Offs, 1947 . 


(Figures in parentheses indicate number of victories) 7 


Final 


Toronto (4) vs. Montreal (2) 
April 8—Montreal 6, Toronto 0 
April 10—Toronto 4, Montreal 0 


Montreal (4) vs. Boston (1) 
March 25—Montreal 3, Boston 1 
March 27—Montreal 2, Boston 1* 


Semifinals 


Toronto (4) vs. Detroit (1) 
March 26—Toronto 3, Detroit 2* 
March 29—Detroit 9, Toronto 1 


April 12—Toronto 4, Montreal 2 March 29—Boston 4, Montreal 2 April 1—Toronto 4, Detroit 1 
April 15—Toronto 2, Montreal 1* April 1—Montreal 5, Boston 1 April 3—Toronto 4, Detroit 1 
April 17—Montreal 3, Toronto 1 April 3—Montreal 4, Boston 3* April 5—Toronto 6, Detroit 1 


April 19—Toronto 2, Montreal 1 


FINAL 1946-47 STANDING OF THE CLUBS 
(Regular season) 


*Overtime. 
Goals 
W. L.. T. Pts. For Agst. 
Montreal Canadiens............. 34 16 10 78 189 138 
Toronto Maple Leafs............ 31° 19: 10572) 209 172 
BOSTON BKUINS None laevis lpn h toe 26 23 11 63 190 175 


ALL-STAR TEAM, 1946-47 
Goal—Bill Durnan, Montreal. 
Befense—Kenny Reardon, Montreal. 
Defense—Emile Bouchard, Montreal, 
Center—Milt Schmidt, Boston. 
Right Wing—Maurice Richard, Montreal. 
Left Wing—Doug Bentley, Chicago. 


Goals — 
W. L. T. Pts. For Agst. 


Detroit Red Wings.............. 22 27 11 55 190 193 
New York Rangers.............. 22 32 6 50 167 186 
Chicago Black Hawks........... 19 37 4 42 193 274 


SPECIAL TROPHY WINNERS, 1946-47 


Hart (most valuable player)—Maurice Richard 
Calder (outstanding rookie)—Howard Meeker 
Lady Byng (most genilemanly)—Bobby Bauer 
Vezina (outstanding goaltender)—Bill Durnan 


LEADING SCORERS IN THE NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Player and Club 
flax Bently, Chicago........ 
Maurice Richard, Montreal... 
ally Taylor, Detroit......... 
fiilt Schmidt, Boston........ 
zd Kennedy, Toronto...... 
mug Bentley, Chicago...... 
wobby Bauer, Boston....... 
py Conacher, Detroit....... 
ill Mosienko, Chicago...... 
foody Dumart, Boston...... 
oe Blake, Montreal........ 


294—Montreal A. A. A. 
'95—Montreal Victorias 
£96—Winnipeg Victorias 
=97—Montreal Victorias 
'98—Montreal Victorias 
*99—Montreal Victorias 
‘00—Montreal Shamrocks 
*01—Winnipeg Victorias 
02—Montreal A. A. A. 
03—-Ottawa Silver Seven 
04—Oitawa Silver Seven 
05—Ottawa Silver Seven 
“06—Montreal Wanderers 
07—Kenora Thistles 


sy 

Games Gls. As. Pts. min, 
60 29 43 72 12 
60 45 26 71 69 
60 17 46 63 35 
59 27 35 62 40 
60 28 32 60 27 
52 21 34 55 18 
58 30 24 54 4 
60 30 24 54 6 
59 25 27 52 2 
60 24 28 52 12 
60 21 29 50 6 


Stanley Cup Play-Offs 


Player and Club 


Maurice Richard, Montreal. . 
Ted Kennedy, Toronto... .. 
Toe Blake, Montreal....... 
Roy Conacher, Detroit...... 


Billy Reay, Montreal. ...... 


Buddy O'Connor, Montreal. . 


Gaye Stewart, Toronto..... 
Syl Apps, Toronto......... 
Nick Metz, Toronto........ 
Howie Meeker, Toronto... 
Billy Taylor, Detroit........ 


STANLEY CUP WINNERS 


Emblematic of world professional championship. 


1907—Montreal Wanderers 
(March) 
1908—Montreal Wanderers 
1909—Ottawa Senators 
1910—Montreal Wanderers 
1911—Ottawa Senators 
1912—Quebec Bulldogs 
1913—Quebec Bulldogs 
1914—Toronto 
1915—Vancouver Millionaires 
1916—Montreal Canadiens 
1917—Seattle Metropolitans 
1$18—Toronto Arenas 
1919—Series unfinished* 


1920—Ottawa Senators 
1921—Ottawa Senators 
1922—Toronto St. Patricks 
1923—Ottawa Senators 
1924—Montreal Canadiens 
1925—Victoria Cougars 
1926—Montreal Maroons 
1927—Ottawa Senators 
1928—N. Y. Rangers 
1929—Boston Bruins 
1930—Montreal Canadiens 
1931—Montreal Canadiens 
1932—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1933—N. Y. Rangers 


Games Gls. As. 


- 210) 6 
aya 


_ 
POASCCHMCENOHE 


. 
~ 
~ 
mOROMWOHEDY 
OWN HK oP yoo 
J 
AMARMANNYNDOWWOre 


1934—Chicago Black Hawks 
1935—Montreal Maroons 
1936—Detroit Red Wings 
1937—Detroit Red Wings 
1938—Chicago Black Hawks 
1939—Boston Bruins 
1940—N. Y. Rangers 
1941—Boston Bruins 
1942—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1943—Detroit Red Wings 
1944—Montreal Canadiens 
1945—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1946—Montreal Canadiens 
1947—Toronto Maple Leafs 


“The Montreal Canadiens and Seattle, P.C.H.L. champions, had played five games at Seattle, Wash., 
hen an influenza epidemic (which took the life of Joe Hall of the Canadiens) caused the Department of 
ealth to stop the series. Each team won two games, with one contest ending in a tie, 


-bey Baker 
ssell Bowie 
‘brey Clapper 
arles Gardiner 
die Gerard 


HOCKEY'S HALL OF FAME 


Kingston, Ontario 


Aurel Joliat 
Frank McGee 
Howie Morenz 
Frank Nighbor 


Lester Patrick 
Tom Phillips 
Harvey Pulford 
Eddie Shore 


UNITED STATES LEAGUE 


Final 1946—47 standing of the clubs 
(Regular season) 


Hod Stuart 

Capt. James T. Sutherland 
Fred (Cyclone) Taylor 
Georges Vezina 


Leading Scorers 
(Regular season) 


NORTHERN DIVISION he 

Ww. L. T. Pts. mace Player and Club Games Gls. As. Pts. min. 

i 6 15 73 225 181 Don Morrison, Omaha..... as 09" Pe 2. 7 ANS IO ceed 

ane REP MOR 222. 29 20 11 69 264 ley Ray Powell, Omaha-Kan. City 55 28 42 70 6 

nneapolis Millers........... 28 22 10 66 214 197 Byron McDonald, Kansas City 51 16 52 68 2 

; i 27 27 6 60 216 234 Ken Davies, St. Paul........ 5819-45. 64" 206 

ae ae M. Skinner, Houston........ 57) 23). Bc 64, 5 

BoLERESN DIVISION aor Moe White, Houston........ 60 28 3h. 62-7 

W. L. T.Pts. For Agst, Dick Butler, Kansas City..... 59 #19 39 58 48 

27 18 15 69 232 218 John McKenzie, Dallas...... 58 30 31 61 23 

Ag tes ae Se 195 214 Roy Kelly, Minneapolis... 60." 29730 ea 

eer Rete ze A - 46 203 259 [om Forgie, Minneapolis.... 60 27 34 61 0 

OS CLR GSS 3s We oo etuneos 
aston Skippers............. 14 32 14 42 210 259 
Play-Offs, 1947 


Series 
D—Kansas City beat Fort Worth, 3 games to 1. 
E (final)—Kansas City beat Omaha, 4 games to 1. 
Champions 
1947—Kansas City 


ries 
A—Omaha beat Dallas, 4 games to 2. 


B—Fort Worth beat Tulsa, 3 games to 2. 


C—Kansas City beat Minneapolis. 3 games to 0. 1946—Kansas City 


t April 12—Boston 5, Los Angeles 5 


Final 


(218 
281 


Se heer eee e eee 


i 
220 


Yi Bot d 1, veld basen 
: “Johnny Holota, Cleveland... — 
Les Douglas, Indianapolis... . 

Cliff Simpson, Indianapolis.. 
Johnny Chad, Providence... . 


Pete Leswick, Cleveland... .. tT 32 a 3 
Frank Mario, Hershey....... 64 24 47 ‘ 
Johnny Mahaffy, Buffalo... . . 63. 29) 405° 69) 
Johnny O'Flaherty, Pittsburgh 64 33 35 68 
Jack Hamilton, Pittsburgh... 64 27 41 68 


Carl Liscombe, St. L.-Prov. .. 


Champions 


; 7 1941—Cleveland 1945—Cleveland 
ershey beat Cleveland, 4 games to 0. 1942—Indianapolis 1946—Buffalo 
-B—Buffalo beat Springfield, 2 games to 0. 1943—Buffalo 1947—Hershey 
C—Pittsburgh beat New Haven, 2 games to 1. 1944—Buffalo 
)- Pittsburgh beat Buffalo, 2 games to 0. 
(final)—Hershey beat Pittsburgh, 4 games to 3. 
AMATEUR 
: ie AMATEUR ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
ute Inter-League Championship Final, 1947 
Played at Boston 


April 15—Boston 
April 13—Boston 9, Los Angeles 7 


(Series decided on total point basis) 


April 17—Boston 4, Los Angeles 0 


6, Los Angeles 4 


FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS 


4 a w. L. Tk. Pts. 
Boston Olympics.............- 4 1 1 9 
Eastern League 
Final 1946-47 standing of the clubs 
(Regular .season) 
Goals 
W. L. T. Pts. For Agst. 
New York Rovers............. 30 22 4 64 232 202 
__ Washington Lions............. 24 24 ~8 56 235° 252 
me Boston Olympics.............. 2ouj20) 5 55 284. (273 
Baltimore Clippers............ 18 30 8 44 203 253 
“Canadian teams............. L310 7 nox 167) 14d 


*Results of exhibition games with Canadian teams 
counted in league standing. 


Play-Offs Standing 
Goals 
W. L. T. Pts. For Agst. 


*Boston Olympics............. Geb2 wath 3 eeo5 
Baltimore Clippers............ Case Ol 2 sbi 28 
New York Rovers............. Rj AY mI GY Ay NEEY 
Washington Lions............. 22° Lge se eOseer ne 


*Declared winner on basis of total points scored, 


Ww. 
Los Angeles Monarchs......... 1 


Ze 


L. 
4 1 


Pacific Coast League 


Final 1946-47 standing of the clubs 
(Regular season) 
SOUTHERN DIVISION 


Goals | 
W. L. T. Pts. For Agst. 
138 
260° 


Hollywood Wolves............ 43 16 1 87 238 
*Los Angeles Monarchs........ 36 24 O 72 308 
San Diego Sky Hawks......... 33 26 1 67 194 
Fresno Falcons............... 26 .33. 1537 236 
Oakland Oaks.o..05. 2.4 cc00n 22 38 O 44 253 
San Francisco Shamrocks...... 174207 S35 eos 
NORTHERN DIVISION 
“Portland Eagles.............. 39 21 0 78 281 
Seattle Ironmen.............. 34 25 1 69 263 
Vancouver Canucks........... 30 29 1 61 267 
New Westminster Royals... ... 29) 29-2) 160257) 
Tacoma Rockets.............. 16) 42.) 25345223 


*Won divisional play-offs. Los Angeles won 
play-off, 4 games to 0. 


OTHER CHAMPIONS, 1947 


World amateur—Czechoslovakia. 
National A.A.U.—Hanover (N.H.) Indians. 


Canadian 
Allan Cup (senior amateur)—Montreal Royals. 
Memorial Cup (junior amateur)—St. Michael's College Majors. 
Quebec Senior League (regular season)—Ottawa Senators. 
Quebec Senior League (play-offs)—Montreal’ Royals. 


Ontario Assn. (senior A)—Hamilton Tigers. 
Ontario Assn. (junior A)—St. Michael’s College Majors. 


Intercollegiate 
International Assn.—Dartmouth and Toronto (tie). 
Pentagonal League—Dartmouth. 
Canadian—Toronto. 


April 19—Los Angeles 7, Boston 6 
April 20—Boston 6, Los Angeles5 


Pisa 


34 


Pe ickts me equipment and |; 
in the rules. ; 
Because Dr. Naismith had 


at ‘Springfield, Mass., deliberately invented 
the game of basketball in order to provide 
indoor exercise and competition for the 
students between the closing of the foot- 
hall season and the opening of the base- 
fall season. He affixed peach baskets over- the game spread over the country. ‘Unit dd 
head ‘on the walls at opposite ends of the States soldiers introduced the game ing 
Symnasium and, with an association (soc- Europe in World War I and, being take a 
cer) football, organized teams to play his up by foreign nations, it-soon became au i 
mew game in which the purpose was to world-wide sport. An odd point is tha : 
toss the ball into one basket and prevent, though it is still chiefly an indoor ga: 
as far as possible, the opponents from toss- in the United States, in other countries 
ing the ball into the other basket. Fun-  ffourishes almost entirely outdoors. 


Basketball Statistics 


Intercollegiate 
NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A. A. CHAMPIONS NATIONAL INVITATION CHAMPIONS ; 
:939—Oregon 1943—Wyoming (Madison Square Garden Tournament) ber 
.940—Indiana 1944—Utah 1938—Temple 1943—St. John’s (Brooklyn) = 
1941—Wisconsin 1945—Oklahoma A&M _—_‘:1939—Long Island U. 1944—St. John’s (Brooklyn) 
1942—Stanford 1946—Oklahoma A&M 1940—Colorado 1945—DePaul a. 
1947—Holy Cross 1941—Long Island U. 1946—Kentucky eS 
1942—West Virginia 1947—Utah ig 


FINAL 1946-47 CONFERENCE STANDINGS a 


BIG NINE EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE 
Won Lost Won Lost Won Lost Won Lost 

Nisconsin..... 9 3 Jowasoakliasinaye 5 7 Columbia...... 11 1 Harvard....... ie w/ 
llinois........ Sum Ohio State..... Bs Cornell... 8 4 Yale, suet 4 8 
ndiana....... 8 4 Purdue........ 4 8 Pennsylvania.. 7 5 Princeton...... 2 10 
Vlinnesota..... fies oD Northwestern.. 2 10 Dartmouth..... eo I 
Vichigan...... 6 6 PACIFIC COAST 

NORTHERN DIVISION SOUTHERN DIVISION 

ISSOURI VALLEY 

: Mis A *Oregon State.. 13 3 UCC Aye oes 
st. Louis...... pL a Washington.... 3 9 ? oie: q 

Washington St.. 11 5 California...... LIP. 42) a 
klahoma A&M 8 4 Tulsa seen 3 9 Washington 8 8 Stanford Bea ia 

Sih a8 Wichita........ 2 10 Biers Mon eout 
rake.....+... 5 Oregon........ 79 So. California. 2 10 
EHehion 2: =. A Idaho... 1.15 a 
SOUTHWEST *Won title play-off. ie 
OXAS Hen ts 1230 TexasA&M.... 4 8 BIG SIX 
rkansas...... Sand Ricelfs.32 aac Spe 8) Oklahoma..... 8 Faz Kansas........ Ses a 
0. Methodist.. 8 4 Texas Christian 1 11 Missouri....... 6 4 Kansas State... 3 7 ! 
AVION. vite see 6 lowa State..... Seen Nebraska...... Saree 
OTHER INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS, 1946—47 

outheastern Conference—Kentucky. Border Conference—Arizona. 
outhern Conference—North Carolina State. Mason-Dixon Conference—Loyola (Md.). 


ig Seven Conference—Wyoming. National Association (N.A.1.B.)—Marshall College (W. Va.). 


1939 New York Renaissance 
1940 Harlem Globetrotters 


Professional 
WORLD CHAMPIONS 


"Tr ee Uhh lee en YS, 7 


Bit AEN EY on 
Information Please Alma 


1943 Washington, D. C. 
1944 Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Zollners 


1941 Detroit Eagles 1945 Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Zollners ; 
1942 Oshkosh Stars 1946 Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Zollners 

1947 Indianapolis Kautskys 4 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Source: Basketball Association of America. 
Final 1946—47 Standing of the Clubs ; 
(Regular Season) , 
EASTERN DIVISION WESTERN DIVISION 3 
Won Lost Pet. Won Lost Pct. 
WEES TINT AGT te Geet sae eae eae 49 11 S17 =~ ChiCag0 <2 3s. ee ee ee ae 39 22 -639 2 
PPhiladelphlasccckeic sss sic-.se 0 35 25 583 SE: LOGS Sessutaectete ad aot oe 38 23 623 — 
NeWvork-etc ctceessices 33 27 550. Cleveland 2208. oo eense cae 30 30 500 

Brow donOgtemcmcasar) =. i. <0 28 32 467 Detroit as30 5 2S ee as tee 20 40 333 
OnONtOMeRptaeeeictee socies ie cis 22 38 pa67 —- Pittsburglics ot.: See tees oe 15 45 .250 
BOSIORs tube eacnaccs cients cess 22 38 367 
*Won title play-offs. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Source: John J. O’Brien, President, 
American Basketball League. 


Final 1946-47 Standing of the Clubs 
(Regular Season) 
SOUTHERN DIVISION 


Won Lost Pct. 
BalGimarmetntgtsencnatc ct ves 31 3 912 
Philadelphia... 225. 5..2.0... 19 4 .576 
MP ECOITOUCST vate ie nie ctecastisietsies vie 17 17 -500 
BUZAPBUNer or cai on Kc satiny a's 15 18 455 
WHET LOM sy icy ervta ces icin cave +e 15 20 429 


*Declared title play-off victor over Baltimore by 
default. 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


Won Lost Pct. 
BSIOOKEVEteetir tomy. ee sins eens © 24 10 706 
MOTISGVICUUY seus asain larnja ila’ srs ose 14 22 389 
ECOM MA em Maite cieta\ths.'s Toile ose 'b nls 13 22 371 
TAA RO CS sy oe ROR aoege 11 23 324 
CRETE Shine Ae 7 17 292 

{Suspended. 
Champions 


1926—Cleveland Rosenblums 
1927—Brooklyn Original Celtics 
1928—Brooklyn Original Celtics 
1929—Cleveland Rosenblums 
1930—Cleveland Rosenblums 
1931—Brooklyn Visitations 
1932—No competition 
1933—No competition 
1934—Philadelphia Hebrews 
1935—Brooklyn Visitations 
1936—Philadelphia Hebrews 
1937—Philadelphia Hebrews 
1938—Jersey Reds 
1939—New York Jewels 
1940—Philadelphia Sphas 
1941—Philadelphia Sphas 
1942—Wilmington 
1943—Trenton 
1944—Wilmington Bombers 
1945—Philadeiphia Sphas 
1946—Ba!timore Bullets 
1947—Trenton 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Source: National Basketball League. 


Final 1945-47 Standing of the Clubs : 
(Regular Season) 
EASTERN DIVISION § 
Won Lost Pet. 
Rochester sass. cee eee 31 13 705 
Fort Wayne:..x sasncevtee see 25 19 568 
Syracuse's... (st t supa eee 21 23 ATT 
Apledy Sees coe eee 21 23 ATT 
IRF~GitiOS Fo toyins occak ee 19 25 432 — 
Yourgstiwnga0 sce seen ee 12 32 273 
: 
WESTERN DIVISION 7 
Won Lost Pct. 
Oshkosh: 23..2 een ce ieee 28 16 -636 
Indianapolis.................. 27 17 614 © 
Sheboygan. 5. cschonmes eee 26 18 591 
{Chicagoivr sca eee 26 18 591 
AUGOSON, Sc esccuree bes scene 24 20 545 - 
Detrolt tics ox sgstg, eRe 4 40 091 
*Won league title. tWon play-off title. ; 
Champions > 
1938 Oshkosh 1943 Fort Wayne 7 

1939 Akron 1944 Fort Wayne 

1940 Akron 1945 Fort Wayne 

1941 Oshkosh 1946 Rochester 
1942 Oshkosh 1947 Rochester 


A. A. U. CHAMPIONS, 1947 
Men—Phillips 66 Oilers, Bartlesville, Okla. 
Women—Sports Arenas, Atlanta, Ga. 


Singer Boy Field Trial Victor Fs 

Singer Boy, a red and black male coon 
dog owned by Stewart Planck of Columbus, 
Ohio, won the tree championship at the 
annual $5,000 Leafy Oaks national field 
trials at Kenton, Ohio, last year. ‘Anothell 
coon dog, Danger, owned by Carl McCoy of 
Belleville, Ill., captured the line title. 


DOG SHOWS 


Source: The American Kennel Club. 


Morris and Essex Kennel Club Exhibition 
= (Madison, New Jersey) 


Best in show Breed Owner 
GirenigeinSc hed -Pabwtree: 2.20. ee wade dash sptteest cc. scenes oe Willi iggi 
Ch. Delf Discriminate of Pinegrade.............. Sealyham terrier. ............ eee ~ 
CRE EMO EMI Dy epee = oc oh oa, oe Pomeranian.................. Mrs. V. Matta 
Ch. Weltona Frizzette of Wildoaks.............. Fox terrier, wire.............. Mr. and Mrs. R. C, Bondy 
Ch. Fionne v Loheland of Walnut Hall........... Great. dane ....-.0 ses Harkness Edwards 
‘Ch. Lone Eagle of Earlsmoor................... Fox terrier, wire.............. Dr. and Mrs. S. Milbank 
Eppingeville of Blarney..................20..0. Fox terrier, wire.............. John G. Bates 
Ch. Gunside Babs of Hoilybourne............... Sealyham terrier............. S. L. Froelich 
Ch. Milson O’Boy............ Tahoe Hava nee Ifish Setternsc..2. oes ate Mrs. Cheever Porter 
Ch. Mr. Reynal’s Monarch..................... Hartletsécs cn: sh eros ae Amory L. Haskell 
(Ob DRA CP ea aaa oie ae English setter: ...<.25 5 cee Maridor Kennels 
Ch Ideal: Weather: . ..-....2.......... Sates cen Old English sheep dog........ Leonard Collins 
Grey OWT DUCE. mS. ad. Ssh Sces bet Se Cocker spaniel............... H. E. Mellenthin 
Che Blakeen: Jung Frau... .. 5. cco v sce ccicut Poodle, standard............. Blakeen Kennels 
Ch. i ome Yn (LS See am See ate lang i oe ae Fox terrier, smooth........... Wissaboo Kennels 
No shows 
Glia BONHOW: Si BEAU Sociie. sce a nsdscencacceleee Cocker spaniel............... Robert A. Gusman 
Rock Ridge Night Rocket.................-00005 Bedlington terrier............. Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 

Westminster Kennel Club Exhibition 
(Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y.) 

Best in show Breed Owner 
CheWarran Remedy... ...n0.dec+as. 220 00see Fox terrier, smooth........... Winthrop Rutherfurd 
Che WarrentRomedys=sa.15 as occse oo aniiek sus 014 Fox terrier, smooth........... Winthrop Rutherfurd 
Che Warren Remedy_os5.41-2« ..ccccdee +. ds see ee Fox terrier, smooth........... Winthrop Rutherfurd 
Chia sabine Rarebiteo..620 + cc asc oidecsnscsoe Fox terrier, smooth........... Sabine Kennels 
HOES (Ca rd (2 (Sn a Scottish terrier............... A. Albright, Jr. 
Ch. Kenmore Sorceress................22-0000- Airedale terrier.............. William P. Wolcott 
Ch. Strathway Prince Albert................... Bulldeg es 25:5 ie a cece Alex H. Stewart 
Ghoprentwood: Horo. %,<..02 5. siaaescse oe eo eee Old English sheep dog........ Mrs. Tyler Morse 
CHIR ORA AV IG fcc sicictats Gere Since aieiaintare nies cow Fox terrier, Wire.............. George W. Quintard 
MO AMGTION VIC « iatao ee pias wincese ard aime sina denn Fox terrier, Wire............. George W. Quintard 
Ch. Conejo Wycollar Boy..................205- Fox terrier, Wire.............. Mrs. Roy A. Rainey 
Ch. Haymarket Faultless.....................-- Bull terrier.................. R. H. Elliot 
Ch. Briergate Bright Beauty..........:......... Airedale terrier.............. G. L. L. Davis 
Ch. Conejo Wycollar Boy...................... Fox terrier. Wite.2= 22 o.7 nk. Mrs. Roy A. Rainey 
Ch. Midkiff Seductive.........:.......2-..-00- Cocker spaniel............... William T. Payne 
Ch. Boxwood Barkentine...................... Airedale terrier....... Ree Frederic C. Hood 
No best in show award 
Ch. Barberryhill Bootlegger.................... Sealyham terrier............. Bayard Warren 
Ch. Governor Moscow............... Berane Pointerisa-dscAcsk ieee oe se Robert F. Maloney 
ChiSignale Circuit c.<cows.at ss neisie veces vi eoe Fox terrier, Wire.............. Halleston Kennels 
Ch. Pinegrade Perfection................-..... Sealyham. terrier............. Frederic C. Brown 
Ch. Talavera Margaret....................005. Fox terrier, Wire.............. R. M. Lewis 
Land Loyalty of Bellhaven..................... Collie ermeeueoth cane gates Mrs. Florence B. IIch 
Ch. Pendley Calling of Blarney................. Fox terrier, wire.............. John G. Bates 
Ch. Pendley Calling of Blarney................. Fox terrier, Wire.............- John G. Bates 
Ch. Nancolleth Markable...................... Pojnte gence ate as late te eres Giralda Farms 
Ch. Warland Protector of Shelterock............ Airedale terrier.............. S. M. Stewart 
Ch. Flornell Spicy Bit of Halleston.............. Fox terrier, Wire.............. Halleston Kennels 
Ch. Nunsoe Duce de la Terrace of Blakeen....... Poodle etntke tana nae Blakeen Kennels 
Ch. St. Margaret Magnificent of Clairedale....... Sealyham terrier............. Clairedale Kennels 
Ch. Flornell Spicy Piece of Halleston............ Fox terrier, Wire.............. Halleston Kennels 
MSAVOsOF MAUI OU arcsee eo cio te wack os wietoce pals rie aveiazs English:sétterias3a./esmieeee Maridor Kennels 
Ferry v. Rauhfelsen of Giralda.................. Doberman pinscher........... Giralda Farms 
CRAM YAOWN-BIUClO sats siccinond an eatierce<ceae Cocker spanie)........0.--..-- H. E. Mellenthin 
Che Wy) OWNGBTUCIO s2. acs ascig. << sinleleiergg ees wiotoierese Cocker spaniel............... H. E. Mellenthin 
Ch. Wolvey Pattern Edgerstoune................ West Highland terrier......... Mrs. John G. Winant 
Ch. Pitter Patter of Piperscroft...............-. Miniature poodle............. Mrs. P. H. B. Frelinghuysen 
Ch. Flornell Rare-Bit of Twin Ponds............. Welsh terrier..............--- Mrs. Edward P. Alker 
Shieling’s Signature.............-..-++0+2-e0es SeOLiShHteMiel.-. ..a2s cece one: Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Snethen 
Ch. Hetherington Model Rhythm,............... Fox terrier, Wire.............- Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Carruthers II} 
Ch. Warlord of Mazelaine...............:-...08+ Boxoteecmctacesciricstitercts aise teste Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Kettles, Jr. 


own as the Manipuri. British army offi- 
_ cers in India, about 1860, found the Mani- 
Pa puri playing polo and learned the game 
i from them. The fact that the Manipuri 
ited “small mative horses—they had no 


919, - \ 

In 1869 some officers of the 10th Hus- 
__ sars, returning from India, introduced the 
_ game in England and informal games were 
played with as many as eight players on 
a side. Formal competition at Hurlingham, 
the great shrine of the game, began in 
_ 1876 with five players on a side, which 


stroke and mu 


Polo Statistics 
Source: United States Polo Association. 


4 INTERNATIONAL MATCHES 


ata a mare 
John Wats 


the game. ee 

James Gordon Bennett, Jr., noted Amer. 
ican newspaper owner and editor, saw polo 
at Hurlingham in 1875, brought the im- 
plements to this country, had a carload of 
cow ponies sent up from Texas and pro- 
moted a game that was played indoors at 
the Dickel Riding Academy at Fifth Avenue 
and 39th Street, New York City, in 1876. 
Polo moved outdoors to the Jerome Park 
race course and other suitable places soon 
after. One field on which it was played, 
at Fifth Avenue and 110th Street, was 
taken over by the New York baseball team 
in the National League and that is why 
the field on which the “Giants” play ball, 
although there since have been two 
changes in site, still is called “the Polo 
Grounds.” 


., Great Britain vs. United States q 
1886 Won by Great Britain (10-4, 14-2) 1911 Won by United States 


at Newport, R. I. Great Britain: No. 
1, Capt. T. Hone; No. 2, Hon. R. Law- 
ley; No. 8, Capt. Malcolm Little; 
Back, John Watson. United States: 
No. 1, Winthrop K. Thorne; No. 2, 
R. Belmont; No. 8, Foxhall P. Keene; 
Back, Thomas Hitchcock. 

Won by Great Britain (1-2, 6-1, 7-1) 
at Hurlingham. Great Britain: No. 
1, Cecil P. Nickalls; No. 2, P. W. Nick- 
alls and F. M. Freake; No. 3, Walter 
. Buckmaster and George A. Miller; 
$ Back, Charles D. Miller and Walter 
Buckmaster. United States: No. 1, 
R. L, Agassiz and J. M. Waterbury, 
Jr.; No. 2, J. E. Cowdin and Law- 
rence Waterbury; No. 8, Foxhall P. 
Keene; Back, Lawrence Waterbury 
and R. L. Agassiz. 

Won by United States (9-5, 8-2) at 
Hurlingham. United States: No. 1, 
Lawrence Waterbury; No. 2, J. M. 
Waterbury, Jr.; No. 3, Harry Payne 
Whitney; Back, Devereux Milburn. 
Great Britain: No. 1, Capt. Herbert 
H. Wilson and Harry Rich; No. 2, 
F. M. Freake; No. 3, P. W. Nickalls; 
Back, Lord Wodehouse and Capt. J. 
Hardress Lloyd. 


oe 


1902 


a OPE ee 


1909 


(414-8, 416- 
314) at Meadow Brock” Unite } 
States: No. 1, Lawrence Waterbury; 
No. 2, J. M. Waterbury, Jr.; No. 3 
Harry Payne Whitney; Back, Dey- 
ereux Milburn. Great Britain: No. 1, 
Capt. Leslie St. G. Cheape; No. 2, 
A. Noel Edwards; No. 3, Capt. J. 
Hardress Lloyd; Back. Capt. Herbert 
H. Wilson. ‘a 
Won by United States (514-3, 414- 
41%) at Meadow Brook. United 
States: No. 1, Lawrence Waterbury 
and Louis E. Stoddard; No. 2, J. M. 
Waterbury, Jr., and Lawrence Water- 
bury; No. 3, Harry Payne Whitney; 
Back, Devereux Milburn. Great 
Britain: No. 1, Capt. Leslie St. G. 
Cheape; No. 2, A. Noel Edwards and 
F. M. Freake; No. 3, Capt. R. Ga 
Ritson, Back, Capt. Vivian N. Lock- 
ett. = 
Won by Great Britain (814-3, 4-23/) 

at Meadow Brook, Great Britain: No, 
1, Capt. H. A. Tomkinson; No. 2, 
Capt. Leslie St. G. Cheape; No. 3, 
Maj. F. W. Barrett; Back, Capt. 
Vivian N. Lockett. United States: 
No. 1, Rene LaMontagne; No. 2, J. 
M, Waterbury, Jr.; No. 3, Devereux 


1913 


1914 


2, Thomas 

- 3, J. Watson 
Webb, Back, Devereux Milburn. 

_ Great Britain: No. 1, Lt. Col. H. A. 
Tomkinson; No. 2, Maj. F. W. Bar- 
rett; No. 3, Lord Wodehouse; Back, 
Maj. Vivian N. Lockett. 


1924 Won by United States (16-5, 14-5) 1936 Won by United States (10-9, 38-6 

at Meadow Brook. United States: No. Hurlingham. United States: No 
1, J. Watson Webb; No. 2, Thomas Eric Pedley; No. 2, Michael 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, Malcolm Stev- Phipps; No. 3, Stewart B 
enson and Robert E. Strawbridge Back, Winston F, C. Guest. Grea 
Jr.; Back, Devereux Milburn. Great Britain: No. 1, Hesketh H. Hughes; 
Britain: No. 1, Maj. T. W. Kirkwood No. 2, Gerald Balding; No. 3, Eric H. 
and Lt. Col. T. P. Melvill; No. 2, Tyrrell-Martin; Back, Humphrey P. 
Maj. F. W. Hurndall and Maj. G. H. Guinness, . 
Phipps-Hornby; No. 3, Maj. E. G. 1939 Won by United States (11-7, 9-4) at 
Atkinson; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. Meadow Brook. United States: No. 

1927 Won by United States (13-3, 8-5) at 1, Michael G. Phipps; No. 2, Thomas 
Meadow Brook. United States: No. Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 8, Stewart B. 
1, J. Watson Webb; No. 2, Thomas Iglehart; Back, Winston F. C. Guest. 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, Malcolm Stev- Great Britain: No. 1, Robert Skene; _ 
enson; Back, Devereux Milburn. No. 2, Aidan Roark; No. 3, Gerald 
Great Britain: No. 1, Capt. Claude Balding; Back, Eric H. Tyrrell-Mar- 
E. Pert and Capt. R. George; No. 2, tin. 

Argentina vs. United States 

1928 Won by United States (7-6, 7-10, Winston F. C. Guest; Back, William 
13-7) at Meadow Brook. United Post, 2d. Argentina: No. 1, Arturo 
States: No. 1, W. A. Harriman; No. Kenny; No. 2, J. D. Nelson and Mar- 
2, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., and E. A. tin Reynal; No. 3, Jose Reynal; Back, 
S. Hopping; No. 3, Malcolm Steven- Manuel Andrada. 
son and Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 1936 Won by Argentina (21-9, 8-4) at 
Back, Winston F. C. Guest. Argen- Meadow Brook. Argentina: No. 1, 
tina: No. 1, Arturo Kenny; No. 2, Luis Duggan; No. 2, Roberto Cava- ek 
J.D. Nelson; No. 3, J. B. Miles; Back, naugh; No. 3,.Andres Gazzotti; Back, 
Lewis L. Lacey. Manuel Andrada. United States: No. 

.932 Won by United States (9-6, 17-8, 1, G. H. Bostwick; No. 2, Gerald ~ 


12-10) at Buenos Aires. United 
States: No. 1, Michael G. Phipps; 
No. 2, Elmer J. Boeseke, Jr.; No. 3, 


Great Britain: No. 1, Gerald Balding; 


No. 2, Lewis L. Lacey; No. so 
C. T. I. Roark; Back, Humphrey > 
Guinness. 


Balding; No. 3, Thomas Hitchcock, 
Jr.; Back, John Hay Whitney. 


Leading High-Gocal Players in the United States 


Player and club 


Handicap 

tewart B. Iglehart, Meadow Brook (N. Y.)............ 10 
lichael G. Phipps, Meadow Brook.................... 10 
Gou Suiith AUS. CROXAS) toc efi satel) slo Sc tede's cw poke 10 
Jinston F. C. Guest, Meadow Brook.................. 9 
eorge Oliver, Blind Brook (N. Y.).................... 8 
ric'Pedley, San Mateo (Calif.).................0.2006 8 
eter Perkins, San Francisco......................24. 8 
HOBoeseke; Jr:) Riviera (Calif)... :.......0. 500-505 7 
. H. Bostwick, Bostwick Field (N. Y.)................ 7 
lan L. Corey, Jr., Meadow Brook.................... 7 
T. Mather, Meadow Brook.....................-05. 7 

GARIN CAIGSRIMICIA Seiarie cscs ica sti <izid «maddie. sa. 7 
awisismitn, East. Aurora.(N. Y.).c.).00% ss .eesice esol 7 


(As of August, 1947) 


Player and club Handicap 
Harold Barry, Austin:/.5.....00c. %.0. ace aes 6 
Roy Barry; Houston..........sc. 2 cok} tea eee 6 
Clarence C. Combs, Monmouth (N.J.)................ 6 
J. Peter Grace, Jr., Meadow Brook.................... 6 
Fom Guy,-San Francisco. °).'2...0 eer eee 6 
Cyril Harrison, Rolling Rock (Pa.)..................2-. 6 
E. A. S. Hopping, Meadow Brook..................... 6 
James P. Mills, Meadow Brook.................-...-% 6 
Bobby Nichoalds, San Antonio....................... 6 
Stephen Sanford, Meadow Brook..................... 6 
Pedro Silvero, Meadow Brook......................2. 6 
Robert Smith, San Mateo................0...0000e eee 6 
Clarence Starks, Fairfield (Conn.)..................... 6 


Hurricanes Take Monty Waterbury Cup Final 
Alan Corey sparked the Hurricanes to a 9-3 victory over the Westchester quartet in the 
947 final of the twenty-second Monty Waterbury Memorial Cup handicap tournament 
{| the Meadow Brook Club, Westbury, L. I. The West beat the East, 9 to 7, in last season’s 
snewal of the intersectional series on famed International Field of the Meadow Brook 


lub. 


a 


B44 


1904—WANDERERS 


1—C. R. Snowden. 
2—J. E. Cowdin. 

3—J. M. Waterbury, Jr. 
Back—L. Waterbury. 


1910—RANELAGH 


1—R. N. Grenfell. 
2—F. Grenfell. 
3—Earl of Rocksavage. 
Back—F. A. Gill. 


1912—COOPERSTOWN 


1—F. S. von Stade. 
2—C. C. Rumsey. 
3—C. P. Beadleston. 
Back—M. Stevenson. 


1913—COOPERSTOWN 


1—F. S. von Stade. 
2—C. C. Rumsey. 
3—C. P. Beadleston. 
Back—M. Stevenson. 


1914—MEADOW BROOK 
MAGPIES 


1I—N. L. Tilney. 
2—J. W. Webb. 
3—W. G. Loew. 
Back—H. Phipps. 


1916—MEADOW BROOK 


1-H. Phipps. 
2—C. C. Rumsey. 
3—W. G. Loew. 
Back—D. Milburn. 


1919—MEADOW BROOK 


1—F. H. Prince, Jr. 
2—J. W. Webb. 

3—F. S. von Stade. 
Back—D. Milburn. 


1920—MEADOW BROOK 


I—F. S. von Stade. 
2—J. W. Webb. 

3—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 
Back—D. Milburn. 


,- 


NATIONAL OPEN POLO CHAMPIONS 
Not held from 1905 to 1909, inclusive; 1911, 1915, 1917, 1918, and from 1942 to 1945, inclusive. 


1921—GREAT NECK 


1—L. E. Stoddard. 
2—R. Wanamaker, II. 
3—J. W. Webb. 


Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


1922—ARGENTINE 


1—J. B. Miles. 
2—J. D. Nelson 
3—D. B. Miles. 
Back—L. L. Lacey. 


1923—MEADOW BROOK 


1—R. Belmont. 

2—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
3—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 
Back—D. Milburn. 


1924—MIDWICK 


1—E. G. Miller. 
2—E. L. Pedley. 
3—A, P. Perkins. 
Back—C. F. Burke. 


1925—-ORANGE COUNTY 
1—W. A. Harriman. 
2—J. W. Webb. 
3—M. Stevenson. 
Back—J. C. Cowdin. 


1926—HURRICANES 


1—S. Sanford. 
2—E. L. Pedley. 
3—Capt. C. T. |. Roark. 


Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


1927—SANDS POINT 


1—W. A. Harriman. 
2—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
3—J. C. Cowdin. 
Back—L E. Stoddard. 


1928--MEADOW BROOK 
1—C. V. Whitney. 
2—wW. F. C. Guest. 
3—J. B. Miles. 
Back—M. Stevenson. 


1929—HURRICANES 
1—S. Sanford. 
2—Capt. C. T. I. Roark. 
3—J. W. Webb. 


Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


1930—HURRICANES 
1—S. Sanford. 
2—E. L. Pedley. 
3—Capt. C. T. |. Roark. 


Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


1931—SANTA PAULA 


1—A. Gazzotti. 
2—José Reynal. 
3—Juan Reynal. 
Back—M. Andrada. 


1932—TEMPLETON 


1—M. G. Phipps. 
2—W. F. C. Guest 
3—S. B. Iglehart. 
Back—R. R. Guest. 


1933—AURORA 


1—S. H. Knox. 
2—J. P. Mills. 
3—E. T. Gerry. 
Back—E. J. Boeseke, Jr. 


1934—TEMPLETON 


1—M. G. Phipps. 
2—wW. F. C. Guest 
3—S. B. Iglehart. 
Back—R. R. Guest. 


1935—GREENTREE 


1—G. H. Bostwick. 
2—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
3—G. Balding. 
Back—J. H. Whitney. 


1936—GREENTREE 


1—G. H. Bostwick. 
2—G. Balding. 

3—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
Back—J. H. Whitney. 


CHESS 


Source: American Chess Bulletin. 


World Champions 


1851-58 
1858-62 
1862-66 
1866-94 


Adolph Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 
Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 
Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 
William Steinitz, Vienna, Austria 


1894-1921 Emanuel Lasker, Berlin, Germany 


1921-27 
1927-35 
1935-37 
1937-46 


Jose R. Capablanca, Havana, Cuba 

Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, Russia 

Dr. Max Euwe, Amsterdam, The Netherlands 
Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, Russia* 
*Alekhine, a French citizen, died on March 23, 1946, 


leaving the world championship vacant. 
Kashdan Annexes Open Crown 


— Te, = Poet 


1937—OLD WESTBURY 


1—M. G. Phipps. 
2—C. Smith. 

3S. B. Iglehart. 
Back—C. V. Whitney 


1938—OLD WESTBURY 


1—M. G. Phipps. 
2—C. Smith. 

3—S. B. Iglehart. 
Back—C. V. Whitney. 


1939—BOSTWICK FIELD 


1—G. H. Bostwick: 
2—R. L. Gerry, Jr. 
3—E. T. Gerry. 


Back—E. H. Tyrrell-Martin. 


1940—AKNUSTI 


1—6. S. Smith. 

2—R. L. Gerry, Jr. 
3—E. T. Gerry. 
Back—A. L. Corey, Jr. 


1941—GULF STREAM 
1—J.H. A. Phipps. 
2—M. G. Phipps. 
3—C. S. von Stade. 
Back—A. L. Corey, Jr. 


1946—HERRADURA 


1—Gabriel Gracida. 

2—Guillermo Gracida 
3—Alejandro Gracida 
Back—José Gracida. 


1947—OLD WESTBURY 
1I—P. Silvero 
2—C. C. Combs 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—G. Oliver 


United States Champions 


1858-62 Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 

1871-87 George H. Mackenzie, New York 
1887-92 Max Judd, St. Louis, Mo. 

1892-94 Simon Lipschuetz, New York 

1894 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown, Ky. 
1894 Albert B. Hodges, Staten Island, N. Y* 
1894-97 


Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown, Ky. 


1897-1906 Harry Nelson Pillsbury, Boston, Mass. 


informavion Please Almanac 


Isaac I. Kashdan of New York, with a 
score of 1144-14, won the 1947 open 
championship tournament of the U. S. 
Chess Federation at Corpus Christi, Texas, 
last August. Runner-up honors were shared 
by Anthony Santasiere and Abe Yanofsky. 


1906-09 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown, Ky. 
1909-36 Frank J. Marshall, New York 

1936-44 . Samuel Reshevsky, New Yorkt 

1944-46 Arnold S. Denker, New York 

1946 Samuel Reshevsky, Boston 


*Retired after winning return match with Show- qf 
alter. tIn 1942, Isaac I, Kashdan of New York was co- 
cause of a tie with Reshevsky 
nt. Reshevsky won the play- 


champion for a while be 
that year’s tourname 
off. 
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SKIING 


| 


/QAKIS were devised for utility, to aid those 
' who had to travel over snow. The Nor- 
rwegians, Swedes, Lapps and other in- 
fhabitants of northern lands used skis for 
many centuries before skiing became a 
ssport. Emigrants from these countries 
Ibrought skis to the United States with 
‘them. The first skier of record in the 
United States was a mailman by the name 
»0f “Snowshoe” Thomson, born and raised 
‘in Telemarken, Norway, who came to the 
‘United States and, beginning in 1850, used 


skis through twenty successive winters in 
carrying mail from northern California to 
Carson Valley, Nevada. 

Ski clubs sprang up about sixty years 
ago where there were Norwegian and 
Swedish settlers in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota and ski contests were held in that 
territory in 1886. On Feb. 21, 1904, at 
Ishpeming, Mich., a small group of skiers 
organized the National Ski Association 
that, with the rapid growth of the sport, 
now has approximately 300 member clubs. 


Skiing Statistics 
Source: National Ski Association of America 


Long Jumps (Official American) 


Distance, 
“Year Made by and place in feet 
1904 TT. Walters, Ishpeming, Mich.............. 82 
1905 Gustave Bye, Red Wing, Minn............. 106 
1908 John Evenson, Ishpeming, Mich........... 122 
1910 August Nordby, Ishpeming, Mich.......... 140 
1913 Lars Haugen, Steamboat Springs, Col...... 185 
1917 Henry Hall, Steamboat Springs, Col........ 203 
1919 Lars Haugen, Steamboat Springs, Col...... 214 
1932 Hans Beck, Lake Placid, N. Y............. 235 


Joseph Bradl of Austria holds the world long-jump 


Yugoslavia, in 1938. 
NATICNAL CHAMPIONS, 1947 
Jumping 
Class A, amateur and open—Arnold Kongsgaard, Norway. 
Class B—Kenneth Oja, Ishpeming, Mich. 


Class C (under 18)—Wilbert Rasmussen, Ishpeming, Mich. 
Veterans’ (over 32)—Earl Minkin, Ironwood, Mich. 


Cross-Country, and Classic Combined 


Class A cross-country—Wendall Broomhall, Rumford, Maine- 


Combined jumping and cross-country—Ralph Townsend, 
Durham, N. H. 
Downhill and Slalom 
MEN 
Downhill, amateur and open—Karl Molitor, Switzerland. 
Slalom, amateur and open—Karl Molitor. 
Combined, amateur and open—Karl Molitor. 
WOMEN 
Downhill, amateur and open—Rhoda Wurtele, Canada. 
Slalom, amateur and open—Olivia Ausoni, Switzerland. 
Combined, amateur and open—Rhoda Wurtele. 


Awards 


Paul Bietila Trophy (best American-born ski jumper)— 
Joseph Perrault, Ishpeming, Mich. 

Julius P. Blegen Trophy (outstanding service to U. S. skiing)— 
Roger Langley, Barre, Mass. 

National Ski Patrol Trophy (outstanding national ski patrol- 
man of the year)—Harold M. Gore, Amherst, Mass. 

American Ski Trophy (outstanding contribution to the sport) 
—R. L. (Barney) McLean, Denver, Colo. 


The American jumping record of 289 feet 
was unofficially broken by Arnold Kongs- 
eaard, who leaped 294 feet while giving an 
exhibition at Olympian Hill, Hyak, Wash., 
on March 23, 1947. 


Distance, 
Year Made by and place in feet 
1934 John Elvrum, Big Pines, Calif............. 240 
1937 Alf Engen, Salt Lake City, Utah........... 242 
1939 Alf Engen, Big Pines, Calif................ 251 
1939 Bob Roecker, Iron Mountain, Mich......... 257 
1941 Alf Engen, Iron Mountain, Mich........... 267 
1941 Torger Tokle, Leavenworth, Wash.......... 273 
1941 Torger Tokle, Olympian Hill, Hyak, Wash... 288 
1942 Torger Tokle, fron Mountain, Mich........ 289 


record with a leap of 350.96 feet, made at Planica, 


U, S. 1948 OLYMPIC TEAM 


Men's Downhill and Slalom 


John M. Blatt, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Robert Blatt, Jr., Palo Alto, Calif. 
William G. Distin, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
David S. Faires, Seattle, Wash. 

Gene Gillis, Bend, Oreg. 

H. Devereaux Jennings, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Steve Knowlton, Aspen, Colo. 

George Macomber, West Newton, Mass. 
Robert L. McLean, Denver, Colo. 
Richard D. Movitz, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Jack N. Reddish, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Colin C. Stewart, Hanover, N. H. 


Women's Downhill and Slalom 


Gretchen Fraser, Vancouver, Wash. 

Rebecca A. Fraser, Bridgewater Corners, Vt. 
Brynhild Grasmoen, Merced, Calif. 

Suzanne Harris, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Paula Kann, North Conway, N. H. 

Andrea Mead, Rutland, Vt. 

Dodie Post, Reno, Nev. 

Ruth-Marie Stewart, Hanover, N. H. 


Men's Jumping 
Ralph Bietila, Ishpeming, Mich. 
Walter Bietila, Iron Mountain, Mich. 
Arthur Devlin, Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Sverre Fredheim, St. Paul. 
Joseph Perrault, Ishpeming, Mich. 
Gordon Wren, Denver, Colo. 


Men's Cross-Country, and Classic Combined 


Wendall Broomhall, Rumford, Maine. 
Corey Engen, Huntsville, Utah. 

Don Johnson, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ralph Townsend, Durham, N. H. 


Brabrieinad: source. ‘The oldest 7 


still on the calendar is the 


(i gle ind) eat began in 1715. The first 
j -Cambridge race was held at Henley 
29. Competitive rowing in the United 
ites began with matches between boats 
. by professional oarsmen of the New 
kK water front. They were oarsmen who 
rowed the small boats that plied as ferries 
from Manhattan Island to Brooklyn and 
return, or who rowed salesmen down the 


ce the first salesman to meet an in- 
ming ship had some advantage over his 
vals, there was keen competition in the 
dding for fast boats and the best oars- 
‘men. This gave rise to match races for a 
“purse or a side bet on many occasions, 
he first of such races was held in June, 
(1811, in four-oared gigs. 


Rowed at Centre Harbor, N. 
‘ - triangular Tace at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 


penn op erionr-oared “apatite 
(1843. The first Harvard-Yale race 
Aug. 3, 1852, on Lake Winnepesauke 
The first time an American college crew 
went abroad was in 1869 when Harvard 
challenged Oxford and was defeated on the 
Thames. There were early college rowing 
races on Lake Quinsigamond, near Wor- 
cester, Mass., and on Saratoga Lake, N. Y., 
but the Intercollegiate Rowing Association, 
in 1895, settled on the Hudson, at Pough- 
keepsie, as the setting for the annual 
“Poughkeepsie Regatta”. The National As- 
sociation of Amateur Oarsmen, organized 
in 1872, has conducted annual champion- — 
ship regattas since that time. The first 
rowing races were held with lap-streak © 
gigs but shells came into general favor — 
about a century ago. The outrigger was 
invented in 1830 by Clasper, an English- 
man. Yale used the sliding seat in 1870. 


Rowing Statistics 


Source: From American Rowing, Copyright by Robert F. Kelley; courtesy of 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Yale-Harvard Varsity Race Record 


in 1852; Springfield, Mass., 
_ to 1870; Saratoga Lake, N. Y., Tahar: New London, Conn., 


in 1855, 1872-73, 1876-77; Worcester, Mass., 1859 
1878 to 1895, 1898 to 1916, 1919 to 1941, and 1947; 


in 1897 with Cornell victor in 20:34; Derby, Conn., in ‘1918, 1942; — 


and Boston, Mass., in 1946. Course was 2 miles in 1852; 3 miles from 1855 to 1875, and 4 miles thereafter. 


- Year Winner Time Year Winner Time Year Winner Time 

- 1852 Harvard 1 1889 Yale 21:30 19185 Harvard 10:58 
1855 Harvard 22:00 1890 Yale 21:29 1919° Yale 21:42Y% © 
1859 Harvard 19:18 1891 Harvard 21:23 1920 Harvard 23:11 4 

; 1860 Harvard 18:53 1892 Yale 20:48 1921 Yale 20:41 

1864 #£Yale 19:01 1893 Yale 25:01% 1922 Yale 21:53 

7 1865 Yale 18:421% 1894 Yale 23:4514 1923 Yale 22:10 

: 1866 Harvard 18:43144 1895 Yale 21:30 1924 Yale 21:583, 

_ 1867 Harvard 18:1234 1897 Yale 20:44 1925 Yale 20:26 1 

_ 1868 Harvard 17:481% 1898 Yale 24:02 1926 Yale 20:1426 

- 1869 #£=Harvard 18:02 1899 Harvard 20:5214 1927 Harvard 22:354% 

— 1870 Harvard 20:302 1900 Yale 21:1244 1928 Yale 20:21%% © 
1872 Harvard 16:57 1901 Yale 23°37 1929 Yale 21:20 Gq 
1873 Yale 16:59 1902. Yale 20:20 1930 Yale 20:09, 
1874 Harvard 16:56 1903 Yale 20:1944 1931 Harvard 22:21 
1875 Harvard 17:05 1904 Yale 21:40% 1932 Harvard 21:29 
1876 Yale 22:02 1905 Yale 22:33% 1933 Harvard 22 463, © 
1877 Harvard 24:36 1906 Harvard 23:02 19347 Yale 19:5144 
1878 Harvard 20:443, 1907 Yale 21:10 1935 Yale 20:19 
1879 Harvard 22315 1908 Harvard 24:10 1986 Harvard 20:19 
1880 Yale 24:27 1909 Harvard 21:50 19375 Harvard 20:02 
1881 Yale 22:13 1910 Harvard 20:4614 1938 Harvard 20:20 | 
1882 Harvard 20:47, 1911 Harvard 22:44 1939 Harvard 20:48%, 
1883 Harvard 25:4614 1912 Harvard 21:438144 1940 Harvard 21:38 
1884 Yale 20:31 1913 Harvard 21:42 1941 Harvard 20:40 | 
1885 Harvard 25:15% 1914 Yale 21:16 1942° Harvard 10:093, 
1886 Yale 20:42 1915 Yale 20:52 1943-45 No races 
1887 Yale 22:56 1916 Harvard 20:02 1946 Harvard 9:18 
1888 Yale 20:10 1917 No race 1947 Harvard 20:40 


iHarvard won by 3 to 4 lengths. 
being disabled in collision, 
at 2 miles on Housatonic. 
crews broke upstream record. 


*Yale ran into Harvard at turn and was disqualified. 
aoe awoke waken. zrom fe 3 ene -mile mark. 5Race was informal; 
ourse was eet less than 4 miles. 7Downstream a 
®Rowed at 2 miles. 10Rowed at 134 miles. nal courte eeteea 


8Yale did not finish, 
rowed — 
SBoth © 


| Rowing 847 


POUGHKEEPSIE REGATTA RECORD 
(Varsity eight-cared shells—4 miles) 


Rowed on Saratoga Lake (3 miles) 1898. Rowed on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N. Y. 


(2 miles) 1920. Racing 


Suspended in 1917, 1918, 1919, 1933, and 1942 to 1946, inclusive. Rowed at 3 miles from 1921 to 1924, inclusive, 


and in 1947, 

Year Time First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 
[1895 21:25 Columbia......... Cornell 
(1896 19:59 ornate nagse= Harvard ce ccce nk Pennsylvania..... Columbia 
£1897, 20:474¢ . Cornell........... Columbia 3 
©1898 = 15:51% Pennsylvania.....Cornell........... Wisconsin. ....... Columbia 
£1899 = 20:4 Pennsylvania. ....Wisconsin........ Cornell........... Columbia 
©1900 19:443¢  Pennsylvania.....Wisconsin........ Cornell ..Columbia......... Georgetown 
S1901° «-18:533¢  Cornell........... Columbia......... Wisconsin. ....... Georgetown....... Syracuse......... Pennsylvania 
[1902 19:53¢ Cornell Wisconsin........ Columbia......... Pennsylvania. .... Syracuse... eee Georgetown 
(1903 18:57 Cornell: s-<<....:. Georgetown....... Wisconsin........ Pennsylvania..... Syracuse......... Columbia 
1904 20:223¢  Syracuse......... Cornellicaesaes 2 Pennsylvania. .... Columbia......... Georgetown....... Wisconsin 
1905 20:29 Comello oe. Syracuse......... Georgetown.......Columbia......... Pennsylvania... .. Wisconsin 
1906 19:3644 Cornell ..Pennsylvania..... Syracuse......... Wisconsin........ Columbia......... Georgetown 
1907 20:234 Corelle 256 S.-.% Columbia) e272 -Navy Ss oo. oe Pennsylvania. .... Wisconsin........ Georgetown 
1908 19:241¢ Syracuse......... Columbia.........Cornell.......5... Pennsylvania. .... Wisconsin 
1909 19:2 U7 | ee ee Columbia......... Syracuse......... Wisconsin,....... Pennsylvania 
1910 20:42} Cornell........... Pennsylvania. .... Columbia......... Syracuse......... Wisconsin 
M1911 20:10  Cornell...........Columbia......... Pennsylvania..... Wisconsin........ Syracuse 
M912 - 19:313¢ Cornell........... Wisconsin........ Columbia. ........Syracuse......... Pennsylvania. .... Stanford 
M913 19:283¢  Syracuse......... Comelts. 2-2 -se=0- Washington....... Wisconsin........ Columbia......... Pennsylvania 
1914 19:374¢  Columbia.........Pennsylvania..... Cornell a2esiao< Syracuse: >... .\-. Washington....... Wisconsin 
1915 29:363¢ Cornell........... Stanford. -2 4. - Syracuse......... Columbia......... Pennsylvania 
1916 29:152g  Syracuse......... Comell 5% 55-36 Columbia......... Pennsylvania 
1920 11:23 SYTACUSE wi25°F 5 o0'<% Cornell... ..-Columbia......... Pennsylvania 
1921 14:7 Mavs ooo. scree California........ Gomolli = 2 = 2 33 Pennsylvania. .... Syracuse, ......-.- Columbia 
a22* 013-3396 Navy... eee ne Washington....... Syracuse......... Cornell es coe ce Columbia......... Pennsylvania 
1923 14:36 Washington....... WAVY Priestess s Columbia......... Syracuse......... Cornel. anise Pennsylvania 
1924 15:2 Washington....... Wisconsin. ....... Cornell? nc dese Pennsylvania. ....Syracuse......... Columbia 
1925 19:244¢ Navy........ ...-Washington....... Wisconsin........ Pennsylvania. .... CornellS=--eeenieee Syracuse 
1926 19:283, Washington.......Navy............ Syracusey ese s.0: Pennsylvania. .... Columbia......... California 
1927 20:57 Columbia......... Washington.......California........ Navys-o.ccc ities. Cornell eon eee Syracuse 
1928 18:3546  California........ Columbia......... Washington....... Comolle. cee Navy;5.. cctate ace Syracuse 
1929 22:58 Columbia......... Washington....... Pennsylvania. .... Navini ocesc acre aie Wisconsin 
1930 21:42 Comell?.. 2-2... Syracusec. 5:.>. MEST es aes California........ Columbia,........ Washington 
PSU a54 36 a NAVY Se caso es Cornell s..35s0:0 13 Washington....... California........ Syracuse. /2c)aeer Pennsylvania 
1932 19:55 California........ Cornelia es Fae Washington....... Navy. es cbs Syracuse! seeerae Columbia 
1934 19:44 California........ Washington....... Navy. seers Cornell; oe sci ses Pennsylvania. .... Syracuse 
1935 18:52 California........ Cornell.cisceo% opis Washington pe NAVY ER od. . ale,abetoleters Syracuse......... Pennsylvania 
1936 19:936 Washington....... California........ Navy s Secesses ss Columbia......... Cornell... een oe Pennsylvania 
1937  18:333¢ Washington....... Navyis..;ertyest aie! Cornell..,..<,.... Syracuse......... California,....... Columbia 
1938 18:19 NAVY ea see side California........ Washington....... Columbia......... Wisconsin. ....... Cornell 
1939 18:1234 California........ Washington....... Navy. cits e neces Cormall,....cstencece Syracuse... ...0 Wisconsin 
1940 22:42 Washington....... Cornell ie crrctelerr- oe Syracuse......... NAVY ii saat secrets California........ Columbia 
1941  18:53%/1 Washington.......California........ Cornelliisec,yarers Syracuse......... Princeton........ Wisconsin 
POA Fils 59 eS NAVYo scsi en Cornell 5.3 acai Washington....... California.........Princeton......... Syracuse 

*Record for three miles. jRecord for four miles. 
Seventh Eighth Swamped 
1925—Columbia 1926—Cornell 1895—Pennsylvania 1929—Syracuse 
1926—Wisconsin 1930—Wisconsin 1897—Pennsylvania 1929—California 
: _ wi ; 1907—Syracuse 1929—Cornell 

1927—Pennsylvania 1931—Wisconsin 1929_-M. |. T 1930—Navy 
1928—Pennsylvania 1932—M. I. T. surat 

1930—Pennsylvania 1940—Princeton OTHER COLLEGE CHAMPIONS, 1947 
1931—Columbia 1941—M. I. T. National Sprint—Harvard. 

1932—Pennsylvania 1947—M. I. T. Eastern Association—Harvard. 

1934—Columbia Ninth Oxford-Cambridge—Cambridge. 

1935—Columbia 1931—M. I. T. Poughkeepsie 


1936—Syracuse 
1937—Wisconsin 
1938—Syracuse 


1941—Columbia 
1947—Pennsylvania 


Junior varsity—California. 
Freshman—Washingion. 


Harvard-Yale 


Tenth A F 
1939—Columbia Junior varsity—Harvard. 
1940—Wisconsin 1947—Rutgers Freshman—Yale. 

Eleventh Interscholastic 


1941—Rutgers 
1947—Wisconsin 


1947—Columbia 


National—LaSalle High, Philadelphia. 
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MOTORBOATING 


ie the source of power—the internal 
combustion engine—is the same in the 
motorboat as it is in the automobile, the 
history of motorboat racing parallels that 
of auto racing. There was a sporting risk 
in driving the early power boats. As soon 
as they began to show a degree of depend- 
ability, there came the informal rivalries 
of the rivers and lakes. These led to the 
formal contests of speed and endurance 


over marked courses under the control of 
the American Power Boat Association. The — 
races were severe tests of all parts of power — 
boats and what was learned in the annual 
Gold Cup competition, which started in 
1904, caused a great improvement in the — 
designing of engines and hulls. The de- 
velopment of the outboard motor opened 
up another branch of power boat com- 
petition of wide popularity. 


Motorboating Statistics 
Source: American Power Boat Association and Motor Boating Magazine. 


GOLD CUP WINNERS 


Beginning with 1922 the race for the American Power Boat Association Gold Cup was open only to 
displacement boats of over 25 feet in length and powered with motors of not more than 625 inches piston 


displacement. 

Time of Best heat 
Year Sponsor Winner and owner best heat speed m.p.h. 
1904 Columbia Yacht Club............ STANDARD; €:'C: Riotia -css2 et oe ee 1:33:30 23.6 
POCA SCOMMTIDIB Vs 1G2 crisis shine cess oa 0 VINGT-ET-UN II, W. Sharpe Kilmer................ 1:27:03 25.3 
1905 Chippewa Bay Y.C............. CHIPS, Wainwright. so: .t: ace nee ee eee ae 1:52:38 15.9 
1906 Chippewa Bay Y.C............. CHIP Sid. Wainwright ee oe eee eee 1:27:01 20.6 
1907 Chippewa Bay Y.C............. CHIPSIL J. WainWrightia te. crore. scene caer 1:26:43 20.8 
1908 Chippewa Bay Y.C............. DUA HM, E32 Sthroederc,. vaesccteusee ce eee 0:58:13 30.9 
1909 Thousand Islands Y.C.......... DIXIE. ESI Schrodderscc cue. Phot e ont enes 0:58:25 32.9 
1910 Thousand Islands Y.C.......... BIXIECHICES KBuritaii,..csscce. coe eee 0:57:14 33.6 
Ml eenEsOntenaG.Y Cocca gas. sc. MOTO Jets HayOeN setae ee ree eee nee ce aoe 0:53:31 36.1 
1912 Thousand Islands Y.C.......... PoD.O- 1, Alfred Games’ 3 ee See 0:44:59 44.5 
1913. Thousand Islands Y.C.......... ANKLE DEEP, C. S. Mankowski.................... 0:41:03 50.49 
1914 Lake George Reg. Assn.......... BABY SPEED DEMON II, Paula Blackton........... 0:42:41 48.5 
PO ee et GOUNG Pa. A. cc. sms. esses MISS DETROIT, Miss Detroit P. B. A............... 0:41:21 49.7 
2916: > Miss Detroit PB. A............ MISS MINNEAPOLIS, Miss Minneapolis B. A....... 0:52:12 36.8 
1917. Miss Minneapolis B. A.......... MISS DETROIT II, Garfield A. Wood............... 0:36:47 56.5 
POLS eMDO OY Once ciciosicesetss sce ess MISS DETROIT III, Detroit Yachtsmen............. 0:34:36 §2.1 
PE DOPUL EY Gor siscs.0 ces sts ne vas MISS DETROIT III, Garfield A. Wood............... 0:32:37 56.3 
WTAE eal UTE Te eal aul ie Sia a a MISS AMERICA, Garfield A. Wood.................. 0:25:44 70.0 
MOAT DOLIOIE Va Clavie caiacGlsccece co MISS AMERICA, Garfield A. Wood.................. 0:32:52 56.5 
OPAMP OTEDIt 3) Osis sie cnec «cles ev’ scc PACKARD-CHRISCRAFT, J. G. Vincent.............. 0:44:17.77 40.6 
PODS DOUBIL Vu Goes cits os ase alee vee PACKARD-CHRISCRAFT, J. G. Vincent.............. 0:40:30 44.4 
TOPE DEEGIL VG iG cars Sicisielnc ects «0 +s BABY BOOTLEGGER, Caleb Bragg.................. 0:33:48.61 46.4 
PO POMERGOIUMDIA,Y sO. .ccsacu ss es ues os BABY BOOTLEGGER, Caleb Bragg.................. 0:37:11 48.4 
ROPG Sec COlUMDIa Y: C.>....52. 000s... GREENWICH FOLLY, G. H. Townsend............... 0:36:34 49.22 
1927 Indian Harbor Y.C............. GREENWICH FOLLY, G. H. Townsend............... 0:35:18 50.99 
1929 Red Bank & Columbia Y.C...,.. IMP SROES Hoyt: © 3 ccs decane ct een eae 0:35:39.04 50.489 
1930 Red Bank & Columbia Y.C...... HOTSY<TOTSYV=iKilesrath = excuse ne one eee 0:32:07 56.05 
Moc eeeMOMAUKY IG. g cece. kc ea ves os HOTSY TOTSY, V. Kliesrath-R. Hoyt............... 0:32:46.47 54.92 
dpo2ms Montauk YOO. oe. cs. aves) DELPHINE: IV, ‘HoraceiE. Dodges cmeenctant eee 0:30:24 §9.2i1 
BOSS me PIFOIU NG, Goccicid dickies we cone « EL MAGAR TONG: Rols, 2.5 aetna ee ee 0:29:34.4 60.866 
1934 Lake George Club............... ELS LAGARTO;G REISS hence ee ee eee 0:31:00.4 58.03 
1935 Lake George Club............... ELLAGART.O;-G: ‘Relse.n te Pecoraro ae 0:31:16 57.582 
1936 Lake George CUD Sx et aaee oie, IMPSHiI;, Horace E: Dodge. .eeee etek cee ae 0:38:13 47.120 
1937 Detroit SRE, aa ee NOTRE DAME, Herbert Mendelson................. 0:26:13.32 68.645 
LO3Sier DOLL Vis Cites se tnaiecoeeces st ALAGIe Theo Rossiare =. cece heen onan ee ee 0:27:14.38 66.080 
1939 Miss DOO UBSAs sec oscn5. ss MY"SIN:°Z5.G::Simmons; Itjens ene hee eee ee 0:26:50.73 67.05 
1940 Indian Harbor Y.C............. HOTSY TOTSY Ill, Sidney Allen................... 0:35:04.3 51.316 
1941 Red Bank Reg. Assn............ MYCSIN;:Z.G:, Simmons, Jit) seen bene een an —_— SES: 
ASSO Mer DOCKOMU Veni Gitos cme eccailcacee vieic TEMPO VI, Guy Lombardo..../........-...-...... 0:25 :23.7. 
1947 South Shore Y.C............... MISS _PEPS V, Walter, Roy and Russell Dossin....... 0:31:36" ara, 


*Only contestant. 


SS ee ee 
Moterboat Classics to Miss Peps V 


Miss Peps V, owned by the Dossin 
brothers and piloted by Danny Foster, 
made a clean sweep in 1947 of the three 
events that make, up motorboating’s 


“triple crown,” the Gold Cup test on Ja- 
maica Bay, Long Island, the National 
Sweepstakes at Red Bank, N. J., and the 
President’s Cup at Washington, D. ©, 


HARMSWORTH TROPHY WINNERS 


R.M.Y.C.—Royal Motor Yacht Club. A.C.F.—Automobile —) 
Se heer ea tae nich oe he bi Club de France. M.B.C.A.—Motor Boat Club of 


Year Winner Club Boat and owner Course Speed* 
Moos) sEngiand.. R.M.Y.6:.< “NAPIER I, S..F. Edge...c.....--..00-<e.0s.05 Queenstown (Cobh)....... 19.53 fe 
1904 France... A.C.F......TREFLE-A-QUATRE, E. B. Thurbon............ Solent, England.......... 26.63 
M905 England.. R.M.Y.C... NAPIER Il, S. F. Edge...................0005 Arachon, France.......... 26.03 
M906 England.. R.M.Y.C....YARROW-NAPIER, Lord Montagu of Beabieu and Solent, England.......... 15.48 
L. de Rothschilds. 
mS0riy. USS... M.B-CAS: DIXIE: I, Eo SuSchmaders .. 2... + cs. caes Saeienlns Solent, England.......... 31.78 
S08 se Soe M-B-CAS ~ DIXIE li Es J>Schroeder. 2.025. occ casess sess Huntington Bay, L.J...... 31.347 
M910 U.S. MEG AS 2 °DIXIE: Hl; F.:K2 Burmhain... <1. 0.57. 00de00 so Huntington Bay, L.1...... 36.04 
Bor FUSE le! REE GA~ Se DIXIE IV; F:. KcBurnbam:<. 2:0. «cea Huntington Bay, L.I...... 40.28 
4912 England R.M.Y.C... MAPLE LEAF IV, E. Mackay Edgarf........... Huntington Bay, L.J...... 43.18 
4913 England R.M.Y.C... MAPLE LEAF IV, E. Mackay Edgar............ Osborne Bay, Eng......... 57.45 
m920> _U:S=.:.. M.B.C.A... MISS AMERICA I, Garfield A. Wood.......... Osborne Bay, Eng......... 61.51 
e921" USS..3..: M.B.C.A... MISS AMERICA II, Garfield A. Wood.......... Detroit River............. 59.75 
w5265 ULSA. Y.A.A..... MISS AMERICA V, Garfield A. Wood.......... Detroit River............. 61.118 
O28 US i555. Y.A.A.. MISS AMERICA VII, Garfield A. Wood......... Detroit River............. 59.325 
B29 See US: we Y.AA.. MISS AMERICA VIII, Garfield A. Wood........ Detroit River............. 75.287 
B9302-/USS. oo... Y.A.A.. MISS AMERICA IX, Garfield A. Wood......... Detroit River.............. 77.233 
pas Ub ee Y.AA... MISS AMERICA VIII, Garfield A. Wood, Jr..... Detroit River.............. 85.861f 
Byaee UTS. ei VATA <<. MISS AMERICA X, Garfield A. Wood.......... Lake St. Clairatx..neosrs 78.489 
ESS oed US ees Y.AA... MISS AMERICA X, Garfield A. Wood.......... StsClair-River.cccene ness 86.939 


*In statute miles per hour. 

{First of hydroplanes to win, predecessors being all displacement craft. 

tLord Charles C. Wakefield of Hythe’s MISS ENGLAND II established the heat record of 89.913 statute 
m.p.h. and the lap record of 93.123 in the first race of the 1931 regatta. 


Records for One Mile 


Class es am Date Place Boat and owner or driver 
m.p.n, 
Unlimited hydroplane (U. S.)........ 124.915 9/20/32 Algonac, Mich........ MISS AMERICA X, Gar Wood 
Unlimited hydroplane............... 141.74 8/19/39 Lake Coniston, Eng... BLUE BIRD II, Sir M. Campbell 
Sold Cup supercharged.............. 100.987 10/ 9/40 Detroit, Mich........ NOTRE DAME, H. Mendelson 
30ld Cup nonsupercharged........... 99.884 9/14/41 Cincinnati, Ohio...... WHY WORRY, W. E. Cantrell 
J1-cu.-in. hydroplane............... 64.685 10/25/41 Salton Sea, Calif..... TOP’S PUP, Jack Cooper 
135-cu.-in. hydroplane.............. 80.178 11/17/45 Salton Sea, Calif..... LY BEE, Tom Hill 
151-cu.-in. hydroplane limited....... 65.766 9/20/46 Washington, D.C..... UNCLE SAM 1, Edison Hedges 
151-cu.-in. hydroplane unlimited. .... 81.264 9/21/47 Washington, D.C...... UNCLE SAM I, Edison Hedges 
225-cu.-in. hydroplane, Div. 1........ 88.786 10/17/40 Picton, Ontario....... VOODOO, Dave Foreman 
225-cu.-in. hydroplane, Div. Il....... 77.670 5/17/42 Elsinore, Calif........ INVADER, Tommy Ince 
Pacific One design...............+-- 52.346 11/17/45 Salton Sea, Calif..... PUDGY, Elmer Cravener 
Records in Competition 
Class Distance Speed, Date Place Boat and owner or driver 
m.p.h 
3old Cup lap........... 5 aes 61.973 9/ 1/33 Detroit, Mich........... EL LAGARTO, Geo. Reis 
30ld Cup heat.......... SOs ci 70.878 9/ 2/46 Detroit, Mich........... TEMPO VI, Guy Lombardo 
30!d Cup race.......... 90-288: 68.072 9/ 2/46 Detroit, Mich........... TEMPO VI, Guy Lombardo 
30ld Cup lap........... eas ee 77.911 9/ 2/46 Detroit, Mich........... MISS GOLDEN GATE III, Dan Arena 
3ritish International.... 30(n)..... 89.913 9/ 6/31 Detroit, Mich........... MISS ENGLAND, Kaye Don 
3ritish International.... 5(n)...... 93.017 9/ 6/31 ‘Detroit, Mich........... MISS ENGLAND Il, Kaye Don 
>resident’s Cup lap..... Vi aan 74.258 9/22/46 Washington, D.C........ MISS GREAT LAKES, Albin Fallon 
>resident’s Cup heat.... 15........ 71.181 9/22/46 Washington, D.C........ MISS GREAT LAKES, Albin Fallon 
National Sweepstakes... lap....... 76.923 8/25/40 Red Bank, N.J......... NOTRE DAME, H. Mendelson 
National Sweepstakes... heat...... 76.140 8/25/40 Red Bank, N.J......... NOTRE DAME, H. Mendelson 
National Sweepstakes... total race.. 66.809 8/25/40 Red Bank, N.J......... TOPS III, Jack Cooper : 
single engine hydroplane 12 hours 63.17 9/30/29 Lake Roseau, Can....... RAINBOW VIII, H. B. Greening 
723.92 mi. 
single engine hydroplane 24 hours 50.78 10/23/25 Lake Roseau, Can....... RAINBOW IV, H. B. Greening 
1217.88 mi 
\quaplane open sea.... 41........ 31.69 1937 Catalina to Hermosa, Calif. CHRIS-CRAFT, Bob Duntley (rider) 
(n) Nautical miles. 
SS A eS oes 
LAWN BOWLING CHAMPIONS, 1947 IRISH HURLING 
International Kilkenny defeated Cork, 14 to 13, for the 
jingles—Floyd Taylor, Los Angeles. + 1947 All-Ireland hurling championship. The 
Joubles—James Calderwood-Lawrence Graham, Hermosa match took place at Croke Park, Dublin, 


Beach, Calif. 
‘riples—A. Ciro, G. Fairley and W. G. Murray, Vancouver, B. C. before a crowd of 70,000. 


when he crossed the Atlantic westward 
n 1492. But who the first sailor was and 
ere he launched his primitive craft no- 
ever will know. The word “yacht” is 
utch origin and the first “yacht race” 
record in the English language was a 
ing contest from Greenwich to Graves- 
and return in 1662 between a Dutch 


The first yacht club was organized at 
rk, Ireland, in 1720 under the name 
of the Cork Harbour Water Club, later 
changed to the Royal Cork Yacht Club. 
_ The Royal Yacht Squadron was organized 


~ Oct. 16-23, 1871 COLUMBIA (2), F. Osgood, U. S 
e SAPPHO (2), Wm. P. Douglass, U. S. 
MADELEINE (2), J. Dickerson, U. S 


MISCHIEF (2), J. Busk, U.S 


PAug. 11-12, 1876......... 


~ Nov. 9-10, 1881 

Sept. 14-16, 1885 

# Sept. 9-12, 1886,.......... 

_ Sept. 17-30, 1887 

meOct 7-13, 1893) 6b os 

. Sept. 7-12, 1895 

~ Oct. 16-20, 1899.......... 

Sept. 28-Oct. 4, 1901...... 

_ Aug. 22-Sept. 3, 1903 

meuly 25-27, 19200. 5.5... 

Sept. 13-17, 1930 
Sept. 17-25, 1934......... 
July 31-Aug. 5, 1937...... 


*Finished second. 


MAYFLOWER (2), Gen. J. Paine, U. S 
VOLUNTEER (2), Gen. J. Paine, U. S 
VIGILANT (3), Messrs. Iselin-Morgan 


COLUMBIA (3), P. Morgan, U. S 
RELIANCE (3), Iselin, et al, U. S 
RESOLUTE (3), R. Emmons, et al, U. 
ENTERPRISE (4), Vanderbilt-Aldrick, 
RAINBOW (4), H. Vanderbilt, U. S 


Z 
r 


First race held off Cowes, Isle of Wight, England; from 1870 to 1920 races held off New York Bay; from ; 
ze: 


1930 to 1937 races held off Newport, R. 


‘York Yacht Club was organ: 
_ the Stevens schgoner “Gimerack” 


Dates Winner, Owner, Country 
MAU. 22, 185), co.cc ws AMERICA (1), J. C. Stevens, U.S... 
AUB NIST irae eta oaks MAGIC (1), F. Osgood, U.S......... 


nURS 
DEFENDER (3), Messrs. Iselin-Morgan, U. S 
COLUMBIA (3), Messrs. Iselin-Morgan, U.S... 


RANGER (4), H. Vanderbilt, et al, U. S 


30, 1844, and a clubhouse erected at 


sian Fields, Hoboken, N. J., the following ; 


year. : 

From that time until the Civil W: 
races were held over courses starting from 
the water off the yacht club promontory. 
One course was to the Sandy Hook Light- 


» 


ship and return. gy 
“America” was — 
built by a group of New York yachtsmen > 
and sent abroad to compete at Cowes. In 


In 1850 the celebrated 


a race around the Isle of Wight, with a 
special cup as a prize, the “America” de- 


feated fourteen English boats and brought 


back the trophy that has been raced for 


as “the America’s Cup” in many interna- 
tional yacht races since that time. 


; Yachting Statistics 
AMERICA'S CUP RECORD 


Figures in parentheses indicate number of races won 


Loser, Owner, Country 
*AURORA, J. Le Marchant, England 
CAMBRIA, J. Ashbury, England 
LIVONIA (1), J. Ashbury, England 


COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN, C. Gifford, Canada 
ATALANTA, A. Cuthbert, Canada 

GENESTA, Sir R. Sutton, England 

GALATEA, Lt. Henn, R.N., England 

THISTLE, J. Bell, England 

VALKYRIE II, Lord Dunraven, England 
VALKYRIE II, Lord Dunraven, England 

. SHAMROCK J, Sir Thomas Lipton, England 
SHAMROCK II, Sir Thomas Lipton, England 
SHAMROCK III, Sir Thomas Lipton, England 
SHAMROCK IV (2), Sir Thomas Lipton, England 
SHAMROCK V, Sir Thomas Lipton, England 
ENDEAVOUR (2), T. 0. M. Sopwith, England 
ENDEAVOUR Il, T. 0. M. Sopwith, England 


Sao 
U.S 


YACHTING CHAMPIONS IN 1947 
Source: John Rendel, The New York Times. 


Scandinavian Gold Cup—George Nichols’ 
GOOSE (six-meter) 

Seawanhaka Cup—Robert B. Meyer syndi- 
cate’s DJINN (six-meter) 

King’s Cup—J. V. Santry’s 
(schooner) 

Astor Cup—W. Mahlon Dickerson’s COT- 
TON BLOSSOM (yawl) 

George Cup—John Odenbach, Jr.’s CIRCE 
(six-meter) 

International Snipe 
Wichita, Kans. 

National Snipe Class—Ted Wells 


PLEIONE 


Class—Ted Wells, 


International Comet Class—Owen P. Mer- 
rill, Riverton, N. J. 


International Class sloop team match 


(Amorita Cup)—Bermuda defeated the _ 


United States 
International Class sloop team match at 
Larchmont—vU,. S. defeated Bermuda 
Women’s National (Mrs. C. F. Adams Cup) 


—American Y. C. (Rye, N. Y.) crew; Mrs. 


Sylvia S. Everdell, skipper : 
National Junior (Sears Cup)—“Buzzards,” 

Wings Neck, Pocasset 

Jackson, skipper 


» Mass.; Michael 


q 


< 


. L. Inslee Western L. I. Sound............ 
are g. aan RODUNSON 1 beSah yd «v5 Western L. 1. Sound............ Western L. 
BE ee ae Adrian Iselin Il................ Western L. I. Sound............ Western L. | 
PROD rot c sc's wee sts B. W. Comstock...... 3 RAP Narragansett Bay............... Western L 
; PEND EDU e cc tute ele Oris t's Walton Hubbard................ Newport Harbor..............-. Warwick, R. 
POSPARKLER Wed. ines P.ESEdrington cesses. 5 - <0 New Orleans Gulf............... Newport Bea 

139 ne JUG. JOBRSEN aes ccc. cose Chesapeake Bay.,.............. New Orleans 


BEGG YO WEES css 0513 sss A ANAD Reece Seco 2-1 loee Western L. I. Sound......... Gibson Islan 
OEREEN es onc 3. ar Wed WRN ar 8 pa se pe Central L. I. Sound............. Western L. | 
LS eae Edward: Finki (2c. ccoe.psesca-s Los Angeles Harbor............. Southport, Con 
THREE STAR TWO......... Glenn Waterhouse.............. E. San Francisco Bay........... Los Angeles, Cal 


Cnty 31) CUE 26 a H. F. Beardslee. 3 Newport Harbor San Franscico, Calit 
bee lasicia.ciaje ote «OW POMC HOT DON > ricteh) Astocn carttaties , Cal 
(UT 1) Ss. aaa oes HOP sBeardslee 2. 22-1 5 - <2 = Newport Harbor......... ... Newport Beach, Ca 


BEBO MAGE Shee cho cee nis ce ue Adrian Iselin I]..............-. Western L. |. Sound... .. Rochester, N. Y. 

Uchys TUS 0 GaSe eee Milton Wegeforth............... San Diego Bayo... .. «3 ccneeese Western L. {Ns a i 

WOQGISPIMMOls 20.0 sce.c3 cess Walter von Hutschler............ Ramburgs i520 see ee San Diego, Calif 

SEE TRU bes Sek Jalan Walter von Hutschler............ Hambarg. 94.452 <accbee gees Kiel, Germany A 

1940 RAMBUNCTIOUS........... Jim Powie6.- aaeasics) coe hess. Los Angeles Harbor............. San Diego, Calif. : i 

MOATVIENG Hin! cnn ci. ce vce nes oil's Genrge:Flejtz 727c-3 ie = ees Los Angeles Harbor............. Los Angeles, Calif, : 

4942 C2 ee Haury. G.NYG Un foe acai Southern Lake Mieh............ Chicago, Ill. ' 

1943 [| 5. Lehane sean Arthur M. Deacon............-- Western L. 1. Sound............ Bay Shore,N.Y. 4 

1944 PINS co anasto ns in Gerald Driscoll.............-.-. San Diego Bay c. <.)...-.0ceeu,.steet Chicago, I} = =. 

1945 ) a Ge ee Malin Burnham..............-- San Diego Bays oie sates trer Stamford, Conn. 

W946 (WENCH Ul... noses sess. George Fleitzs Utes Los Angeles Harbor............. Havana oe 

SRR TEMES E WNDU nce, sets conse Sates sie so Durward Knowles............... Nassau, Bahamas............... Los Angeles, Calif. 

sails. | 

BADMINTON | | 
Source: John E. Garrod, American Badminton Association. : 
United States Champions 
Men's Singles Year Men's Doubles 

Walter R. Kramer, Detroit, Mich. 1937 Chester Goss—Donald Eversoll, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Walter R. Kramer, Detroit, Mich. 1938 Hamilton Law—Richard Yeager, Seattle, Wash. 

David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 1939 Hamilton Law—Richard Yeager, Seattle, Wash. 

David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 1940 Chester Goss—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 

David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 1941 Chester Goss—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 

David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 1942 Chester Goss—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 

No tournaments 1943-46 No tournaments 

David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 1947 D. G. Freeman—Webster Kimball, Pasadena, Calif. 

Women's Singles Year Women's Doubles 

Mrs. Del Barkhuff, Seattle, Wash. 1937 Mrs. Del Barkhuff—Zoe G. Smith, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. De! Barkhuff, Seattle, Wash. 1938 Mrs. Roy C. Bergman—Helen Gibson, Westport, Conn. 

Mary E. Whittemore, Boston, Mass. 1939 Mrs. Del Barkhuff—Zoe G. Smith, Seattle, Wash. 

Evelyn Boldrick, San Diego, Calif. 1940 Elizabeth Anselm—Helen Zabriskie, Oakland, Calif. 

Thelma Kingsbury, Oakland, Calif. 1941 Thelma Kingsbury—Janet Wright, Oakland, Calif. 

Evelyn Boldrick, San Diego, Calif. 1942 Evelyn Boldrick, San Diego, Calif.—Janet Wright, Oakland, Calif. 

No tournaments 1943-46 No tournaments ; 

Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y. 1947 Thelma K. Scovil—Janet Wright, San Francisco, Calif. 


Mixed Doubles 


1937—Mrs. Del Barkhuff-Hamilton Law, Seattle, Wash. 1941—Sally L. Williams, Spokane, Wash.-David G. Freeman, 


1938—Mrs. Del Barkhuff-Hamilton Law, Seattle, Wash. Pasadena, Calif. 
1939—Zoe G. Smith-Richard Yeager, Seattle, Wash. 1942—Sally L. Williams, Spokane, Wash.-David G. Freeman, 
1940—Sally L. Williams, Spokane, Wash.-David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 
Pasadena, Calif. 1943-46—No tournaments. 
1947—Mrs. Virginia Hill-Wynn Rogers, Burbank, Calif. 


Other U. S. Champions, 1947 


Veterans’ doubles—Lewis Rulison-Hulet Smith, Pasadena, Boys’ doubles—Ted MoehImann-Don Brown, St. Louis. 
Calif. Girls’ doubles—Barbara Scarfett-Susan Devlin, Baltimore. 
Boys’ singles—Ted MoehImann, St. Louis. Junior mixed doubles—Ted Moehlmann-Pat Galbreath, 

Girls’ singles—Barbara Scarlett, Baltimore. St. Louis. 


*Indicates skipper’s series in which the contestants drew for local boats each day and brought their own Be 
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AUTO RACING 


HE FIRST automobiles on the road were 
erratic in action and driving them or 
even riding in them was considered a trifle 
risky, hence it became the sporting thing 
to do. Experimental excursions in crude 
cars gave rise to rivalry in speed over the 
rough roads of the Gay Nineties and this 
eventually led to formal contests, the first 
of which was a road race from Paris to 
Rouen in 1894, with 26 cars showing up at 
the starting line. Formal competition in the 
United States started with a road race in 
the Chicago district on Thanksgiving Day, 
1895, and the winner, J. F. Duryea, cov- 
ered the road distance of 54.36 miles at the 
astonishing average of 7.5 miles per hour! 
Around 1900 Paris became the hub of 
road racing in Europe and each year there 
were raucous, dusty and dangerous races 
from Paris to Berlin, to Vienna, to Madrid 


and other cities on the Continent. Acci- 

dents were so numerous to drivers and 

spectators that, after a gory group of mis- 

haps in the forepart of the Paris—Madrid 

race of 1903, the contest was halted at 

Bordeaux by public authorities and all 

road racing was brought under control. 
Other kinds of auto racing were exposed 
to view. Some contests, including 24-hour 

races for stock models, were held on circu- 

lar or oval tracks originally built for 
horse racing. Finally came the special rac- — 
ing strips for autos, including such famous 
autodromes as Brooklands in England and 
the Indianapolis Speedway in the United. 
States. 

As a test of engine and chassis under 
severe conditions and great strain, auto 
racing rendered invaluable assistance in the 
development of the motor car of today. 


Auto Racing Statistics 
Source: Contest Board, American Automobile Association, Washington, D. C. 


National A. A. A. Champions 
1911 R. Mulford 1922 Jimmy Murphy 1933 Louis Meyer 
1912 R.De Palma 1923 Eddie Hearne 1934 Bill Cummings 
1913 E. Cooper 1924 Jimmy Murphy 1935 Kelly Petillo 
1914 R.De Palma 1925 Peter De Paolo 1936 Mauri Rose 
1915 E. Cooper 1926 Harry Hartz 1937 Wilbur Shaw 
1916 Dario Resta 1927 Peter De Paolo 1938 Floyd Roberts 
1917 E. Cooper 1928 Louis Meyer 1939 Wilbur Shaw 
1918 R. Mulford 1929 Louis Meyer 1940 Rex Mays 
1919 “Howdy” Wilcox 1930 Billy Arnold 1941 Rex Mays 
1920 G. Chevrolet 1931 Louis Schneider 1946 Ted Horn 
1921 Tommy Milton 1932 Bob Carey 1947 Ted Horn 


History of the One-Mile Speed Mark 


The first recorded effort for one mile was 
made in 1898 by Chasseloup-Laubat, drivy- 
ing a Jentaud, in France. His average was 
39.23 m.p.h. This was increased to 65.79 in 
1899 by Jenatzy, also in France. The first 
man to travel better than 100 m.p.h. was 
Rigolly, in 1904, at 103.56 m.p.h., followed 
by Baras, with 104.53 in the same year. 
The first over 200 m.p.h. was Major H. O. 
D. Segrave, who drove at 203.790 in 1927 
at Daytona, Florida. 


Another chapter was added in 1947 when 
Jchn Cobb of London became the first 
person to travel more than 400 m.p.h. on 
land. The Englishman accomplished the 


Date Driver 

Sept. 8, 1935 Sir Malcolm Campbell 
Sept. 3, 1935 Sir Malcolm Campbell 
Nov. 19, 1937 Capt. G. E. T. Eyston 
Aug. 27, 1938 Capt. G. E. T. Eyston 
Sept. 15, 1938 John Cobb 

Sept. 16, 1938 Capt. G. E. T. Eyston 
Aug. 23, 1939 John Cobb 

Sept. 16, 1947 John Cobb 


feat on Sept. 16 at Bonneville, Utah, while 
raising the world mile record to 394.196 
m.p.h. and the world kilometer (.62137 of 
a mile) mark to 393.825 m.p.h. 


Cobb’s fastest mile was covered in 8.93 
seconds and his average speed was 9.1325 
seconds. The Briton drove at the rate of 
385.645 m.p.h, for the mile and 388.019 for 
the kilometer on the southward run, then 
increased his pace to 403.135 m.p.h. and 
899.808, respectively, on the northward 
sprint, the best times ever recorded. 


Those who drove 300 m.p.h. or better 
follow (all at Bonneville) ; 


Car Average 
Bluebird Special 301.1292 
Bluebird Special 301.13 
Thunderbolt #1 311.42 
Thunderbolt ¥1 345.5 
Railton 350.2 
Thunderbolt #1 357.5 
Railton Red Lion 368.9 
Railton Mobil Special 394.196 


. Auto Racing 853 


Indianapolis Speedway Winners 
(500-mile race) 


Year Winner Car Second Third Time Average 

1911 Harroun Marmon Mulford Bruce- 6:42:08 74.59 
Brown 
1912 Dawson National Tetzlofft Hughes 6:21:08 78.70 
1913 Goux Peugeot Wishart Merz 6:35:05 76.92 
1914 Thomas Delarge Duray Guyot 6:03:45 82.47 
1915 De Palma Mercedes Resta Anderson 5:33:55 89.84 
1916* Resta Peugeot De Aleve Mulford 3:34:17 83.26 
1917-18 No races 
1919 Wilcox Peugeot Hearne Goux 5:40:42 88.06 
1920 Chevrolet Monroe Thomas Milton 5:38:32 88.50 
1921 Milton Frontenac Sarles Ford 5:34:44 89.62 
1922 Murphy Murphy Special Hartz Hearne 5:17:30 94.48 
1923 Milton H. G. S. Special Hartz Murphy 5:29:50 90.95 
1924 Corum- Duesenberg Special Cooper Murphy 6:05:23 98.23 
Boyer 
1925 De Paolo Duesenberg Special Lewis Shafer 4:56:39 101.13 
19267 Lockhart Miller Special Hartz Woodbury 4:10:17 95.88 
1927 Souders Duesenberg Devore Gulatta 5:07:33 97.54 
1928 Meyer Miller Special Moore Souders 5:01:33 99.48 
1929 Keech Simplex Special Meyer Gleason 5:07:25 97.58 
1930 Arnold Hartz-Miller Cantlon Schneider 4:58:39 100.488 
1931 Schneider Bowes Special Frame Hepburn 5:10:28 96.629 
1932 Frame Miller Special Wilcox Bergere 4:48:03.79 104.144 
1933 Meyer Miller Special Shaw Moore 4:48:12.75 104.089 
1934 Cummings Miller Special Rose Moore 4:46:05.20 104.863 
1935 Petillo Gilmore Special Shaw Cummings 4:42:22.71 106.240 
1936 Meyer Ring Free Special Horn Mackenzie 4:35:03.39 109.069 
1937 Shaw Shaw-Gilmore Spl. Hepburn Horn 4:24:07.80 113.580 
1938 Roberts Burd Piston Reg. Spl. Shaw Miller 4:15:58.40 117.200 
1939 Shaw Boyle Special Snyder Bergere 4:20:47.389 115.035 
1940 Shaw Boyle Special Mays Rose 4:22:31.17 114.277 
1941 Rose-Davist Noc-Out Hose Clamp Mays Horn 4:20:36.24 115.117 
Special 


1942-45 No races 


1946 Robson Thorne Eng. Spl. Jackson Horn 4:21:16.71 114.820 

1947 Rose Blue Crown Holland Horn 4:17:52.17 116.338 
Spark Plug Special 

*300 miles. Race ended at 400 miles owing to heavy rain. tDavis drove 180 miles, Rose 320. 


LEADING FINISHERS IN 1947 INDIANAPOLIS RACE 


Pos. Driver Home city Time Average m.p.h. 
ee Niaditd= ROSE s ince vrs os = Chicago asia ee ero ox 4575 D206 & aceasta 116.338 
Desi OL ANG — .awtee-ee oo «om Bridzeport, Connie. ae. oe 4185242955 ese 116,097 
Bre VEC MOLMiis c=. ra = «5s wos PatevsoliatiNerd este see as eee 45205'52.BD tus spe siege 114.997 
4.Cliff Bergere* ;....--...> TOlEAO se. so she epee 4524532 62). .tagu ear cronies 113.404 
5. Jimmy Jackson ......... Indianapolis ...........-..-%. 4:25 D268 om eee et 112.834 


*Relief for Herb Ardinger, Detroit. 


ne 


NATIONAL CANOEING CHAMPIONS, 1947 U. S. NEGRO TENNIS CHAMPIONS, 1947 


—Pendleton C. C., New York Singles—George Stewart, Panama. 
en Women’s singles—Althea Gipson, Wilmington, N. C. 


Single Blade Doubles—John Chandier, Plainfield, N. J.-Harold Mitchell, 


Oakland, Calif. 
1-man—Bill Havens, Washington (D.C.)C.C. Women’s doubles—Margaret Peters-Roumania Peters, Tus« 
2-man—Frank Haas-Frank Krick, Cacawa C. C., Bristol, Pa. kegee, Ala. 


4-man—Washington C. C. (Rhodes, F. Havens, W. Havens, — Mixed doubles—Ora Washington, Philadelphia-George Stewart. 
Trilling) 


Double Blade PADDLE TENNIS 
National Open Champions, 1947 


Singles—Lester Stevens, Bronx, N. Y. 
Doubles—Abe Tauber-Cliff Bacharach, Bronx, N. Y. 


J-man—Ernie Riedel, Pendleton C. C. 
2-man—Adolph Springel-Ernie Riedel, Pendleton C. C. 
4-man—Pendleton C. C. (Folkes, Springel, Riedel, Lavach) 


neient outdoor game that sur- 
awn bowling. The outdoor game is 


vere rolled at some target. It is be- 
that a game something like nine- 
as popular among the Dutch, Swiss 


ich time the game was played out- 
doors with an alley consisting of a single 
lank 12 to 18 inches wide along which 
was rolled a ball toward three rows of 
three pins each placed at the far end 
of the alley. When the first indoor alleys 
‘were built and how the game was modified 
‘ from time to time are matters of dispute. 
_ Much of the confusion arises from a lack 
of certainty as to which game is meant, 

bowls” or “bowling”, one with a “Jack” 
and the other with “pins”, in historical 
_ Passages. 


Bowling 


: Type of record 


4 


game of nine-pins was flourishing in the 
United States but so corrupted by gam- 
bling on matches that it was barred by 
law in New York and Connecticut. Since 
the law specifically barred “nine-pins”, it 
was eventually evaded by adding another 
pin and thus legally making it a new game. 
The genius who thought up that simple 
method of outwitting the law and putting 
@ popular game in motion once more re- 
mained modestly anonymous. With the in- 
crease in the number of pins, the old 
diamond formation of nine-pins was aban-— 
doned for the triangle set-up of ten-pins © 
that remains the rule to this day. Various. 
organizations were formed to make rules for 
bowling and supervise competition in the — 
United States but none was successful until 

the American Bowling Congress, organized : 
Sept. 9, 1895, became the ruling body. 


Statistics 


Source; Eli Whitney, Public Relations Director, American Bowling Congress. 


American Bowling Congress Records 


Holder Score Year 

MAR IREAILOLAL NG eISIe's dls aisle siotle sos ode ow cece ec Bitk:Bros.,(Chitcago ia ct7,.< csc ce Note oe 3234 1938 
MB OHIMOSINRAMOx ats oo). sass c cis Cociac's 0 oo beckec oe fea:Shap,: Milwaukee. 25 55..4 eevee ost eee ee 1186 1927 
Mighidoubles:total.s....csssccn.leeosetenecoene G. Zunker—F. Benkovic, Milwaukee.................... 1415 =: 1933 
MeHighidoubles game. .... 2.6.0... eceeseccccesees J. Gworek—H. Kmidowski, Buffalo..................... 544-1946 
BMISIISIDMES HOM sec aen ss creec cmb. dics sues. Larry Shotwell, Covington, Ky......................... 774 1930 
Marllahiall events total... 026... . 6. ccceees eee ccces Max. Steln;! Belleville; Mle ncseccen sce ones ees 2070 1937 
_ High 3 games in any event...................... Larry Shotwell, Covington, Ky...............-e.00---. 774 1930 


, AMERICAN BOWLING 


Singles Score 


CONGRESS CHAMPIONS 


RMA cicgics ego] 


ees 


1929 | Ad Unke, Milwaukee, Wis............... 728 
1930 | Larry Shotwell, Covington, Ky............ 774 
1931 | Walter Lachowski, Erie, Pa.............. 712 
1932 | Otto Nitschke, Cleveland, Ohio........... 731 
1933 | Earl Hewitt, Erie, Pa.................... 724 
1934 | Jerry Vidro, Grand Rapids, Mich.......... 721 
1935 | Don Brokaw, Canton, Ohio............... 733 
1936 | Charles Warren, Springfield, Ill........... 735 
1937 | Gene Gagliardi, Mt. Vernon, N.Y......... 749 
1938 | Knute Anderson, Moline, lll.............. 746 
1939 | Jim Danek, Forest Park, Ill.............. 730 
1940 | Ray Brown, Terre Haute, Ind............ 742 
1941 | Fred Ruff, Belleville, Ill................. 745 
1942 | John Stanley, Cleveland, Ohio............ 756 
1946 | Leo Rollick, Los Angeles, Calif........... 737 
1947 | Junie McMahon, Chicago................. 740 


Doubles 


Otte r., St. Louis, Mc us Hub Recreation, Joliet, Ill.........-... atten 
— Georg son, Chicago, Ill..... Graff & Son, Kalamazoo, Mich.............. 
‘Mike Mauser, Youngstown, Ohio S&L Motor, Chicago, We... ee einielee nies > 
Hugh Stewart, Cincinnati, Ohio........... Jefferson Clothiers, Dayton, Ohio..............- ra 
| Gil Zunker, Milwaukee, Wis.............. Flaig Opticians, Covington, Ky..........-...- mids 
Walt Reppenhagen, Detroit, Mich......... 1972 | Strohs, Detroit, Mich............. Paknahse dacs 
Ora Mayer, San Francisco, Calif.......... 2022 | Wolfe Tire Service, Niagara Falls, N. Y........ Retest 
John Murphy, Indianapolis, Ind........ .. 2006 | Falls City Hi-Bru, Indianapolis, Ind................-. ze 
| Max Stein, Belleville, Ill...............-. 2070 | Krakow Furniture, Detroit, Mich.................-.-. Aa 
Don Beatty, Jackson, Mich............... 19784 Birk Bros., Chicago; WWocetec «5... sesece es onto eeees 
Joe Wilman, Chicago, Ill................. 2028 | Fife Electric, Detroit, Mich..............ceseseeeeeees i 
#40 | Fred Fisher, Buffalo, N.Y.............-. 2001 | Monafch Beer, Chicago, Ill............-+..seeeeeee Pe 
241 Harold Kelly, South Bend, ind........... 2013 | Vogel Bros., Forest Park, Ill............0eeeeeeeeee eee 3 
942 | Stan Moskal, Saginaw, Mich............. 1973 | Budweiser, Chicago, Ill.............-seneeeseeeeesen’ f 
B46 | Joe Wilman, Chicago, Ill..........-....-. 2054 | Llo-da-mar Bowl, Santa Monica, Calif.............- ae 
347 | Junie McMahon, Chicago................. 1965 | Eddie and Earl Linsz, Cleveland, Ohio.................. 


WOMAN'S INTERNATIONAL BOWLING CONGRESS CHAMPIONS 
Source: Emma Phaler, Secretary, Woman’s International Bowling Congress, Inc. 


“ear Singles Score 
529 Mrs. Agnes Higgins, Chicago......-..---.----- 637 
330 Anita Rump, Fort Wayne......-...-.----+---+ 613 
331 Mrs. Myrtle Schulte, St. Louis..........------- 650 
532 Audrey McVay, Kansas City, Mo........------- 668 
533 Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, Ill...........----- 628 
534 Marie Clemensen, Chicago.........-.----++-++ 712 
935 Marie Warmbier, Chicago..........-----+--+-- 652 
536 Mrs. Ella Burmeister, Madison, Wis.....-.--.-- 612 
937. Mrs. Anna Gottstine, Buffalo............------ 647 
938 Mrs. Rose Warner, Waukegan, Ill.........-.--- 622 
939 Helen Hengstler, Detroit...............---+--- 626 
940 Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, Ill...........----- 626 
941 Nancy Huff, Los Angeles............-.--+--+-- 662 
942 Tillie Taylor, Newark, N.J........---+-2---+++ 659 
946 Val Mikiel, Detroit...........--.-.-seeeee rere 682 
947 Agnes Junker, Indianapolis, Ind.........-.--.-- 650 
Zear All-events Score 
[ ee SS cee 
929 Mrs. Emma Jaeger, Toledo........-.-+--+-++++ 1700 
930 Mrs. Selva Twyford, Chieago........---++-++-- 1727 
931 Mrs. M. Schulte, St. Louis..........-+---+-+--- 1742 
932 Marie Warmbier, Chicago......-.------+-+-+-> 1807 
933. Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, Ill.......-----+--- 1765 
934 Mrs. Esther Ryan, Milwaukee......-.---------- 1763 
935 Marie Warmbier, Chicago......-.--------+-+-- 1911 
936 Mrs. Ella Burmeister, Madison, Wis......------ 1683 
937. Mrs. Louise Stockdale, Detroit.......-----+---- 1761 
938 Dorothy Burmeister, Chicago.....-..-.-----+-- 1843 
939 Ruth Troy, Dayton, Ohio.........----+++++-+-- 1724 
940 Mrs. Tess Morris, Chicago.....-------++-+++++ 1777 
941 Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, Ill........--+---+- 1799 
942 Nina Van Camp, Chicago......--+--+++++-+-++> 1888 
946 Catherine Fellmeth, Chicago........-.----+--+> 1835 
947 1826 


Marge Dardeen, Cincinnati....-...--..---++-> 


Doubles 

Jie ee Se ees 
M. Smith—D. McQuade, Chicago..........-.+.+-+++-- 
F. Trettin—M. Warmbier, Chicago...........-..-+---- 
Z. Baker—G. Pomeroy, Detroit.............---+---+-- 1145 
M. Frank—E. Kirg, Chicago............-.+-2eee-eeeee 1218 
V. Peters—M. Kite, Syracuse, N. Y..........-.------+ 1135 
F. Trettin—D. McQuade, Chicago...........-.----++-- 1190 
E. Haufler—B. Simon, San Antonio.........-..------- 1219 oe 
Mrs. A. Lindermann—Mrs. L. Baldy, Milwaukee....... 1116 
L. Franke—G. Weber, Fort Wayne............-----+-: 1230° a 
F. Probert—E. Sablatnik, St. Louis..........-.--.-+-- 1215| ae 
C. Powers—B. Reus, Grand Rapids..........--------- 1130 = 
T. Morris—D. Burmeister Miller, Chicago.........---- 1181 ag 
J. Pittinger—M. J. Hogan, Los Angeles..........-..--+ 1155 ° 
S. Hartrick—C. Allen, Detroit........,.-2-+sesecer-2s 2208 99 
V. Focazio—P. Dusher, Niagara Falls, N. Y..........-. 1251 eet 
Candice Miller—E. Beard, Ft. Wayne, Ind............-- 1245 th 

Team Score 

i: 

Harvey’s Market Sq. Rec., Kansas City.......-..+-++-- 2538| ae 
Finucane Ladies, Chicago........---.+e+eeeeereserees 2784 
Alberti Jewelers, Chicago........-.--seeeeeeeeeereees 2748 
Martin Breitt Realtors, St. Louis.........-+e++eee eee 2667 « 
Alberti Jewelers, Chicago.........---+eeeeeeseerreees 2864 | 
Tommy Dolls Five, Cincinnati........+++++-++++++7--> 2616 ai} 
Alberti Jewelers, Chicago..........--++eeee+eeereeeee 2765 ne) 
Easty Five, Cleveland......-..-s+-e+eeeeeeerrreceees 2617 ee 
The Heil Uniform Heat, Milwaukee.......-----+------ 2685 ~~ 9s 
The Heil Uniform Heat, Milwaukee......--.+---++++-- 2706 "8 
Kornitz Pure Oil, Milwaukee........-+++++eeeeeeer ees 2613 q 
Logan Square Buicks, Chicago.........+++-++++++-+- 2689 4 
Rovick Bowling Shoes, Chicago.......-.+++++++++++2+5 2661 5 
Logan Square Buicks, Chicago.........++-+++++++10++ 2815 ; 
Silver Seal Soda, St. Louis..........++++eeetereeeees he d 


Kornitz Pure Oil, Milwaukee..........----+++++++-+-> 


TOP BOWLERS FOR 1945-47 SEASON 


(Selected in nation- 


Buddy Bomar, Chicago 

. Joe Wilman, Chicago 

. Andy Varipapa, Hempstead, N. Y. 
. Ned Day, West Allis, Wis. 

. Hank Lauman, St. Louis 


Op ober 


wide poll by the National Bowling Writers Association.) 


6. Junie McMahon, Chicago 
7. Allie Brandt, Lockport, N. ¥ 
8. Walter Ward, Cleveland 
9. Joe Norris, Chicago 
10. Mort Luby, Chicago 


WORLD RECORDS (MEN) 


Individual 
Event and record holder 


Doubles 
Single game—W. Christiano-J. Silk, Norwalk, 
CAD SSeS SF Caen ra eee a 352 
3-game set—R. Haines-A. Felter, Baltimore 918 


6-game set—N. 
7-game set—S. Witkowski, Middletown, Conn.- 
4. Genovesi, Rockville, Conn. ................ 1,938 
8-game set—E. Campbell-L. Seim, Annapolis, 
Md 


WHASHUNICON MED Geetha 4 ic) cd eXie'cs oes 245-10 
Teams 
Team game—Black Rock, Bridgeport, Conn. .... 767 
3-game set—Hick’s Cafe, Baltimore ............ 2,123 
5-game set—Kelly Buick, Baltimore ........__ 1348 
!0-game set—Park Circle Motor, Baltimore 6,460 
15-game set—Popular Club Rec., Baltimore 9,420 
Consecutive wins—Franks Tavern, Washington, 
Season average—Hick’s Cafe, Baltimore ........ 632-90 
3-man game—Middletown (Conn.) All-Stars 475 
3-man set—Huguely’s Bethesda (Md.) Stars 1,249 
3-man 5-game set—C. Hildebrand, E. Pickus, 
N. Hamilton, Baltimore .................... 1,957 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONS, 1947 
MEN Score 
All-events—Frank Guethler, Washington, D.C......... 1239 
Singles—Winny Guerke, Baltimore, Md............... 445 


Bethesda Bowling Center, Washington, D. C... 
Team—+ Ice Palace, Washington, D.C................ 1919 


GAELIC FOOTBALL 


Cavan upset Kerry, 17 to 13, in the final 
of the 1947 All-Ireland Gaelic football 
championship, played at the Polo Grounds, 
New York, before 35,000 spectators. This 
was the first time that the title was decided 
on other than Irish soil. 


ROQUE 


Frank Krause of Long Beach, Calif., a 
former titleholder, won the 1947 national 
championship tournament of the American 
Roque Association. Krause beat Cullen 
Willis of Abilene, Texas, 32 to 0, in the 
final of the ten-day event, which was held 
at Wichita, Kans. 


DUCK PINS 
Source; A. L. Ebersole, Executive Secretary, National Duck Pin Bowling Congress, 


WORLD RECORDS (WOMEN) 


Individual 
Event and record holder 


Single game—Mrs. Peggy Vreeland, West Haven, 
Conn. 


5-game 
6-game 
7-game 
8-game 
9-game 


Team game—Aristocrat Dairy, Baltimore ...... 680 
3-game set—Virginia Dairy, Richmond, Va. .... 1,886. 
5-game set—Health Center Girls, Norfolk, Va... 2,896 


10-game set—Evening Star Champions, 
Washington;..D. G. 2 ilk a ek eee 
Season average (36 games)—Recreation Girls, 


Baltimore. ">... ovens aaeenn hee 557-20 
Consecutive wins—Bookies, Richmond, Va. ...... 3 
3-woman 7-game set—I. Simmons, J. White, 

E. Lieb, Baltimore .7......50.)-. 2, eee 2,433 

NATIONAL CHAMPIONS, 1947 
WOMEN 
All-events—Lorraine Gulli, Washington, D.C.......... 1117 
Singles—Florence Reynolds, Watertown, Conn......... 410 


Doubles—Lorraine Gulli-Ingomar Moen, Washington, 
D.C 


Team—Dundalk Center, Baltimore, Md............... 1740 


THE ASHES, 1946-47 
Australia won three of the five test 


matches with England and drew the other j 
two to retain “The Ashes,” mythical sym- : 
bol of world cricket Supremacy. The term ~ 
“The Ashes” originated from an obituary 
notice which appeared in the Sporting k 
Times of London in 1882 after Australia 4 
had won the test match series for the first ~ 
time. The notice read: 5 
“In affectionate remembrance of English P. 
Cricket, which died at the (London) Oval ~ 
29th August, 1882. Deeply lamented by a 
large circle of sorrowing friends and ~ 


acquaintances. R.ILP. (N.B.—The body will 
be cremated and the ashes taken to Aus- 
tralia.) ” 


Bill Edrich and Denis Compton, Eng- 
land’s third wicket pair, set a world bat- — 
ting mark for test cricket competition in 
the second match of the series with South 
Africa on June 28, 1947, by putting on 370 
runs before their partnership was broken. 


Soccer and Softball 


857 


SOCCER 


Source: Flannery News Bureau of New York. 


National Challenge Cup Winners 


Emblematic of United States 
Championship. 


{Senior amateur and professional elevens eligible for 
tournaments.) 


914 
915 
916 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Field Club 

Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. C. 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. C. 

1917 Fall River (Mass.) Rovers 

1918 Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. C. 

1919 Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. C. 

1920 Ben Miller F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 

1921 Robins Dry Dock F. C., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
922 Scullin Steel F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
1923 Paterson (N. J.) F.C. 

1924 Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 

1925 Shawsheen S. C., Andover, Mass. 
1926 Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. C. 

1927 Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 

1928 New York Nationals S. C. 

1929 Hakoah All Stars, New York 

1930 Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 

1931 Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 

4932 New Bedford (Mass.) F.C. 

1933 Stix, Baer & Fuller F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
1934 Stix, Baer & Fuller F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
1535 Central Breweries S. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
1936 First German American S. C., Philadelphia 
1937 New York Americans S. C. 

1938 Sparta A. B. A., Chicago, Ill. 

1939 St. Mary's Celtic S. C., New York 
1940 No official champion* 

1941 Pawtucket (R. I.) F.C. 

1942 Gallatin S. C., Pittsburgh 

1943 Brooklyn (N. Y.) Hispano S. C. 

1944 Brooklyn (N. Y.) Hispano S. C. 

1945 Brookhattan S. C., New York 

1946 Vikings, Chicago 

1547 Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 


*Finalists: Baltimore (Md.) 8S. C. end Sparta 
Saeed 


A. B: A., Chicago, OL 


National Amateur Challenge Cup Winners 


1923 No official champion* 
1924 Fleisher Yarn F. C., Philadelphia 
1925 Toledo (Ohio) F. C. 
1926 Defenders F. C., New Bedford, Mass. 
1927 Heidelberg (Pa.) F. C. 
1928 No official championt 
1929 Heidelberg (Pa.) F. C. 
1930 Raffies F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
1931 Goodyear F. C., Akron, Ohio 
1932 Shamrock S. C., Cleveland, Ohio 
1933 German American S. C., Philadelphia 
1934 German American S. C., Philadelphia 
1935 W. W. Riehl S. C., Castle Shannon, Pa. 
1936 First German S. C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1937 Highlander F. C., Trenton, N. J. 
1938 Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
1939 St. Michael’s A. C., Fall River, Mass. 
1940 Morgan Strasser S. C., Morgan, Pa. 
1941 Fall River (Mass.) S. C. 
1942 Fall River (Mass.) S. C. 
1943 Morgan Strasser S. C., Morgan, Pa. 
1944 Eintracht S. C., New York 
1945 Eintracht S. C., New York 
1946 Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass 
1947 Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
*Medals to semifinalists: Fleisher Yarn F. C., Phila- 
delphia; Roxbury (Mass.) F. C.; Jeannette (Pa.) F. C.; 
Swedish American A. A., Chicago, Ill. +Finalists: 


Powers-Hudson-Essex F. C., Fall River, Mass.; and 
Swedish American A. C., Detroit, Mich. 


Cubans Triumph in Tuna Contest 

A six-man team from Cuba won the 
Alton B. Sharp Trophy, emblematic of the 
world tuna-angling championship, at the 
international matches at Wedgeport, Nova 
Scotia, last September. The Cubans tallied 
5,063 points, with the United States second 
with 3,073 points. The British Empire team 
finished third and last with 2,487 points 


SOFTBALL 


Source: M. J. Pauley, Executive Secretary, Amateur Softball Association. 
Werld Amateur Champions 


Men 
J. L. Gills, Chicago, Il. 
Ke-Nash-A’s, Kenosha, Wis. 
Crimson Coaches, Toledo, Ohio 
Kodak Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Pohlers, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Carr’s, Covington, Ky. 
Kodak Park, Rochester, N. Ws, 
Bendix Brakes, South Bend, Ind. 
Deep Rock Oilers, Tulsa, Okla. 
Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
Zollners, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Zollners, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Zollners, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Women 
Great Northerns, Chicago, Il. 
Hart Motors, Chicago, Il. 
Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, Ohio 
National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
J. J. Kreig’s, Alameda, Calif. 
J. J. Kreig’s, Alameda, Calif. 
Arizona Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, OKla. 
Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
Lind & Pomeroy, Portland, Ore. 
Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 


} and in medieval times. Snikesvors 
ave believed the Egyptian tale, be- 
in Antony and Cleopatra he has 
ae saying: “Let’s to billiards; come, 
There is an illustration of 


and using a shovel-shaped stick to 
he “cue ball” in motion, from which 


‘ ; development. 
rtainly the game was popular in Eng- 
and end on the Continent in the 17th 


; bea, 


“english” toa pilliard ‘pall was * ise ed 
by Jack Carr, an Englishman, in 1820 

Frenchman named Mingaud is credited 
with having invented the “draw” shot at 
about the same time and also to have de- 
vised leather tips for wooden cues. Cham- _ 
pionship competition, amateur and pro- — 
fessional, is a modern development in — 
billiards. The first formal professional 
tournament held in the United States took — 
place in New York in 1863 with eight — 
players competing. The first three-cushion 
tournament was held in St. Louis in 1878. 


te Billiards Statistics 
Source: Chas. C. Peterson, President, Billiard Association of America. ; 


World 18.2 Balk-line Champions 
3-05 Maurice Vignaux 1908 George F. Slosson 1910-20 Willie Hoppe 1926 Erich Hagenlacher q 
1906 _ George F. Slosson 1908 George B. Sutton 1921-22 Jake Schaefer, Jr. 1927. Welker Cochran y 
1906-07 George B. Sutton 1909 Ora C. Morningstar 1923-24 Willie Hoppe 1928 Edward Horemans 
1907 Willie Hoppe 1909 Calvin Demarest 1925 Edward Horemans* 1929-33 Jake Schaefer, Jr. ; F 
1907 Jacob Schaefer, Sr. | 1910 Harry P. Cline 1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr. 1934-46 Welker Cochran : 
 *Disputed match, Schaefer won play-off, 
‘ 18.2 BALK-LINE RECORDS " 
‘Year ‘Holder Points | Year Holder Points 
1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr..High run (game)........... 400 | 1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr..High grand average match... 93.75 
1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr..High run match............ 432 1926 Jake Schaefer, Jr..High run exhibition match. . 585 : 
1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr..High average............... 400 1926 Jake Schaefer, Jr..High grand average 2400 pts. 120 
1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr..High grand average tourna- 1926 Welker Cochran. ..High run exhibition......... 684 
‘: Tmenteeeendc, sms, ce 57.14 ; 
q World 18.1 Balk-line Champions 
1903-05 Maurice Vignaux 1908 Jacob Schaefer, Sr. 1909-11 Willie Hoppe 1914-26 Willie Hoppe 
1906 Willie Hoppe 1908 George B. Sutton* 1912 George B. Sutton 1926-27 Jake Schaefer, Jr. 
1907 — George B. Sutton 1908 George F. Slosson 1913 Ora C. Morningstar 1927-46 Willie Hoppe 
1907 — Willie Hoppe 
; *By forfeit. 
18.1 BALK-LINE RECORDS 
_ Year Holder Points Year Holder Points 
1926 Jake Schaefer, Jr..High run in match play poate 212 1927 Welker Cochran. . High run in exhibition........ 353 
1926 Jake Schaefer, Jr..High single average in match 1927 Welker Cochran. . .High single average in exhibi- 
Play Bae hine whine ae 60 lioh Runs Sa eee 150 
1926 Jake Schaefer, Jr..High grand average in match 1927 Welker Cochran. ..High grand average in exhibi- 
fi) at Rey A A a Na 36 Hon 2%... 32s a 61 
FINAL STANDING OF WORLD THREE-CUSHION TITLE TOURNEY, 1947 
(At Chicago, March 4 to 15) 
High Best i S 
A ies bee Oy Tun game Wik. an woe 
Willie Hoppe, White Plains, N.Y... 8 1 8 38 Joe Procita, Gloversville, N.Y.... 4 5 ll 52 
Arthur Rubin, Brooklyn........, 7 fe 9 33 Howard Lindley, Minneapolis...., AL 35 7 44 
Jay Bozeman, Vallejo, Calif...... 6 3 9 39 Allen Hall, Chicago............., 3 6 8 36 
Willie Mosconi, Kansas City, Mo.. 5 4 9 52 John Fitzpatrick, Los ee 2 7 10 51 
Andrew Ponzi, Philadelphia... ... 4 5 10 43 living Crane, Livonia, N.Y. 2 7 11 46. 


| 


l 


’ 


William H. Huey 


| 1920 


R. x 
~ John Layton 
1921 Augie Ki Kieckhefer 
1921-23 John Layton 


1923 ‘Tiff Denton 
1924 _R. L. Cannafax 
1925 =-R. L. Cannafax 


1926-27 Otto Reiselt 


1927. Augie Kieckhefer 
1928 Otto Reiselt 
1928-29 John Layton 
1930 John Layton 
-1931 Arthur Thurnblad 


THREE-CUSHION RECORDS 


1916 Alfredo DeOro 
~ 1908 Pines: Hueston 1916 Charles Ellis 
~ 1908- 09 Alfredo DeOro 1916 Charles McCourt 
1910 Fred Eames 1916 Hugh Heal 
. 191@ Alfredo DeOro 1916 George Moore 
1910 John Daly 1917. Charles McCourt 
1910 Thomas Hueston 1917 _—*R.. L. Cannafax 
1911 John Daly 1917-18 Alfredo DeOro 
1911 Alfredo DeOro 1918-19 Augie Kieckhefer 
High Runs 
Year Holder Event Points 
1915 Charles Morin... . -Tournament (Pro)...-.-.--+-- 18 
1919 Tiff Denton....... Tournament (World).....-.--- 17 
1926 John Layton...... Interstate League......--..--- 18 
1927 Willie Hoppe...... American League.........---- 20 
1928 Willie Hoppe....-- Exhibition vs. C. C. Peterson... 25 
1930 Gus Copulos...... Tournament (World).......--- 17 
1936 Willie Hoppe. ...-- Match play.....--..-+--+++-> 15 
1939 Joe Chamaco...... National League*........----- 18 
1940 Tiff Denton......-. Tournament}....-------+---- 17 
1945 Willie Hoppe.....- Match playt.........------+- 20 


*No safeties. {Safeties. ¢No safeties; optional cue 
pall first shot of inning. 


High Averages—Best Game 


Points 
50 in 16 innings Interstate League 
1925 Otto Reiselt...... 100in 57 innings Interstate League 
1925 Otto Reiselt...... 150 in 104 innings Interstate League 
23 innings Tournament 

23 innings National League* 
23 innings Tournamentf = 
20 innings Tournamentt = 
20 innings Match 


*No safeties. tSafeties. {No safeties; optional cue 


Year Holder 
1925 Otto Reiselt...... 


50 in 
50 in 
50 in 
50 in 
60 in 


1930 John Layton..... 
1939 Joe Chamaco..... 
1940 Jay N. Bozeman.. 
1945 Willie Hoppe..... 
1945 Welker Cochran. . 


pall first shot of inning. 


World Pocket Billiard Champions 


1938 
1939 


1940-44 Willie Hop 


1944 
1947 


1930-32 Ralph Greenleaf 
1933-34 Erwin Rudolph 


1878-80 Cyrille Dion 1898 Jerome Keogh 1909 John Kling 1930 
1881 Gottlieb WahIstrom 1899-1900 Alfredo DeOro 1910 Thomas Hueston 

1882-83 Albert Frey 1901 Frank Sherman 1910 Jerome Keogh 

1884 J.L. Malone 1901 Alfredo DeOro 1910-12 Alfredo DeOro 1935 
1886-87 Albert Frey 1902 William Clearwater 1912 R. J. Ralph 1936 
1887. J. L. Malone (f) 1902 Grant Eby 1913 Alfredo DeOro 1937 
1887-88 Alfredo DeOro 1903 Alfredo DeOro 1913-15 Bennie Allen 1938 
1888 Frank Powers 1904 Alfredo DeOro 1916 John Layton 1939 
1889 Albert Frey 1905 Jerome Keogh (f) 1916-18 Frank Taberski 1940 
1889 Alfredo DeOro 1905 Alfredo DeOro 1919-24 Ralph Greenleaf 1941 
1890 H. Manning 1905 Thomas Hueston (f) 1925 Frank Taberski 1941 
1891 Frank Powers (f) 1906 Thomas Hueston 1926 Ralph Greenleaf 1942 
1392-94 Alfredo DeOro 1906 John Horgan 1926 Erwin Rudolph 1942 
1895 William Clearwater 1906 Jerome Keogh 1926 Thomas Hueston 1943 
1895 Alfredo DeOro 1907 Thomas Hueston 1927. Frank Taberski 1944 
1896 Frank Stewart (f) 1908 Thomas Hueston 1927-28 Ralph Greenleaf 1945 
1897 Grant Eby 1908 Frank Sherman 1928 Frank Taberski 1946 
1897 Jerome Keogh 1908 Alfredo DeOro 1929 Ralph Greenleaf 1946 
1898 William Clearwater 1909: Charles Weston 1929 Frank Taberski 1947 

(f) Forfeit. ) League play. (t) Tourney. (m) Match. 
A POCKET BILLIARD RECORDS 
(14.1 Championship Game) 

Event Points Holder Year Event Points 
Tournament—high run.......- 126 Ralph Greenleaf 1929 Tournament—best game i 
Tournament—high run......-. 125 Bennie Allen 1935 inmingS.....-..++-++eere8s 2 
Tournament—high run......-. 125 George Kelly 1935 Tournament—best game In 
Tournament—high run.......- 125 Willie Mosconi 1945 Innings. .....------20+7 72" 2 
Exhibition—high run.....-..-- 309 Irving Crane 1939 Match—high run for single 
Exhibition—high run........-- 309 Willie Mosconi 1945 Game. pe send eines 127 
Tournament—high single game Match—high run for single 

average......--.+esereeeee Ralph Greenleaf 1929 GaMOe ee sas sapere 127 
Tournament—high grand aver- Match—high run in continuous 

11.02 Ralph Greenleaf 1929 Dlayincemeeniteck se selocoe ar 153 


1937 


1945-46 Welker cect ae 


Welker ‘Cochra 
- Welker Cochr 


Welker Coc 
Willie Howie ; 


. 


Event 


Erwin Rudolph 


Andrew Ponzi 
James Caras 
Ralph Greenleaf 
James Caras 
James Caras 
Andrew Ponzi (I) 
Willie Mosconi (1) 
Erwin Rudolph (t) 
Irving Crane (m) 
Willie Mosconi (t) 
Andrew Ponzi (m) 
Willie Mosconi (m) 
Willie Mosconi 
Willie Mosconi 
Irving Crane (t) 
Willie Mosconi (m) 


Holder Year 
Ralph Greenleaf 1929 
Willie Mosconi 1945 
Willie Mosconi 1945 
James Caras 1946 
Andrew Ponzi 1934 


i 
, 


‘ 


2—J. H. Shoemaker 
F. Reynolds 
. Shoemaker 


3 ‘By challenge. 


P J 
ollins 


rey Coll 
| 1922—E.T. Appleby® f 
npion, {National 18.1 champion—F. S. Appleby. tAmateur 


National Amateur Pocket Billiard Champions 


1925—Carl A. Vaughan 
1926—Clarence Hurd 
1927—J. H. Shoemaker 
1928—J. Collins 
1929—Cy. Yellin 


i =~ 


National Amateur Three-cushion Champions 


1924—Frank Flemming 
1925-26—Dr. A. J. Harris 
1927—Dr. L. P. Macklin 
1928—J. N. Bozeman 
1929—Charles Jordan 
1929—Max Shimon 
1930—Joseph Hall 


ts limited to athletic clubs. 


1930—Max Shimon 
1930—R. B. Harper 
1931—Frank Flemming 
1931-35—Edward Lee 
1936—Edward Lee* 
1937—A. Primeau 


1930—J. H. Shoemaker 
1931—Robert Cole 
1931—J. H. Shoemaker* 
1932—E. Fagin 

1932—J. H. Shoemeker* 


ICE SKATING 
Speed 


Billiard Association. { 


1938—Gene Deardorf 
1939-45—Gene Deardorff 
1945-46—C. T. Vandenover — 


1946—Edward Lee 


1946—Robert M. Lord} 
1947—Robert M. Lordt 


1933—E. Fagin ~ 


‘Interna 


1933—J. H. Shoemaker® = 
1934-35—J. H. Shoemaker 

1936-37—E. C. Rogers 4 
1938-40—Arthur Cranfield q 


Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States 


NATIONAL SENIOR AMATEUR RECORDS 


MEN’S OUTDOOR 


_ World—Lasse Parkkinen, Finlan 
World 500-meter—Sverre Farstad, Norway 
World 5,000-meter—Lasse Parkkinen 


Time Holder Place Date 

18.1 Robert Fitzgerald Minneapolis 1/10/43 

35.4 Charles Gorman Lake Placid 2/14/27 

35.4 Ken Bartholomew St. Paul 1/25/42 

35.4 Robert Fitzgerald Minneapolis 2/15/42 

1:14.2 Robert Fitzgerald Minneapolis 1/7/45 

1:55.8 Clas Thunberg Saranac Lake 2/15/26 

2:38.2 Clas Thunberg Lake Placid 2/12/26 

5:33.8 Eddie Schroeder Minneapolis 1/30/34 

8:19.6 Ross Robinson Lake Placid 2/14/30 

14:30.4 Ross Robinson Lake Placid 2/12/27 
WOMEN’S OUTDOOR 

220 yd 20.2 Maddy Horn Saranac Lake 2/11/39 

440 yd 39.4 L. Neitzel Minneapolis 2/3/29 

880 yd. 1:25.9 Maddy Horn Escanaba* 1/13/40 

Y%mi. 2:17 Dot Franey Minneapolis 1/16/37 

1 mi. 3:06.1 Maddy Horn Oconomowoct 1/24/37 

*Michigan, Wisconsin, 


(Made in competition) 


MEN’S INDOOR 


Event Time Holder Place 
220 yd. 18 F. Robson Boston 
¥% mi. 23.8 C. Gorman St. John's* 
440 yd. 36.8 C. Gorman St. John’s 
880 yd. 1:15.6 B. O’Sickey Pittsburgh 
% mi. 2:00.4 P. Johnston Cleveland 
1 mi. 2:41.2 Morris Woods 
F. Robson Pittsburgh 
2 mi. 5:54.8 R. Heckenbach St. Paul 
3 mi. 8:58.8 P. Johnston Pittsburgh 
4 mi. 13:41.8 Joe Moore Brooklyn 
5 mi. 15:42.2 F. Stack Chicago 
WOMEN’S INDOOR 
220 yd. 21.6 Dot Franey St. Paul 
440 yd. 41.6 Dot Franey St. Paul 
880 yd. 1:27 Leila B. Potter Pittsburgh 
%mi. 2:18.1 Kit Klein Chicago 
1 mi. 3:15.6 Maddy Horn Chicago 


*New Brunswick, Canada. 


SPEED SKATING CHAMPIONS, 1947 


North American—Mario Trafeli, Detroit 


Women’s North American—Betty Mitchell, Winnipeg 


National—Ken Bartholomew, Minneapolis 
Women's National—Gerry Scott, Minneapolis 
Canadian—Frank Stack, Winnipeg 

Women’s Canadian—Betty Mitchell 


Date 
1/13/11 
3/1/27 
2/27/25 
3/1/16 
3/2/28 


2/13/04 
1/30/37 
2/19/27 
2/7/27 
2/8/30 


2/15/36 
2/16/36 


3/6/26 — 


2/2/35 
4/1/38 


= 


PRC SC 
Figure Skating 861 
Figure Skating 
Source: Art Goodfellow, Editor, National Ice Skating Guide, 
104 Front St., New York 5, N. ¥. 


WORLD CHAMPIONS UNITED STATES CHAMPIONS 


Year Men 
1896 Gilbert Fuchs, Germany 
1897 Gustav Hugel, Austria 
1898 H. Grenander, Sweden 
1899 Gustav Hugel, Austria 
1900 Gustav Hugel, Austria 
1901 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
1902 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
1903 Ulrich Saichow, Sweden 
1904 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
1905 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
1906 Gilbert Fuchs, Germany 
1907 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
1908 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
1909 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
1910 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
1911 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
1912 Fritz Kachler, Austria 
1913 Fritz Kachler, Austria 
1914 Gosta Sandahl, Sweden 
1915-21 No competition 
1922 Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden 
1923. Fritz Kachler, Austria 
1924 Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden 
1925 Willi Boeckl, Austria 
1926 Willi Boeckl, Austria 
1927 Willi Boeckl, Austria 
1928 Willi Boeckl, Austria 
1929 Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden 
1930 Karl Schafer, Austria 
1931 Karl Schafer, Austria 
1932 Karl Schafer, Austria 
1933 Karl Schafer, Austria 
1934 Karl Schafer, Austria 
1935 Karl Schafer, Austria 
1936 Karl Schafer, Austria 
1937 Felix Kaspar, Austria 
1938 Felix Kaspar, Austria 
1939 Graham Sharp, England 
1940-1946 No competition 
1947 Hans Gerschweiler, Swit- 
zerland 


Women 


Madge Syers, England 
Madge Syers, England 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Lily Krenberger, Hungary 
Meray Horvath, Hungary 
Meray Horvath, Hungary 
Meray Horvath, Hungary 
No competition 

Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Cecilia Colledge, England 
Megan Taylor, England 
Megan Taylor, England 
No competition 

Barbara A. Scott, Canada 


Year Men 
1914 Norman Scott 
1915-17 No competition 
1918 Nathaniel Niles 
1919 No competition 
1920 Sherwin Badger 
1921 Sherwin Badger 
1922 Sherwin Badger 
1923 Sherwin Badger 
1924 Sherwin Badger 
1925 Nathaniel Niles 
1926 C. |. Christenson 
1927 Nathaniel Niles 
1928 Roger Turner 
1929 Roger Turner 
1930 Roger Turner 
1931 Roger Turner 
1932 Roger Turner 
1933 Roger Turner 
1934 Roger Turner 
1935 Robin Lee 

1936 Robin Lee 

1937 Robin Lee 

1938 Robin Lee 

1939 Robin Lee 

1940 Eugene Turner 
1941 Eugene Turner 
1942 Bobby Specht 
1943 Arthur R. Vaughn, Jr. 
1944 Omitted 

1945 Omitted 

1946 Richard Button 
1947 Richard Button 


Women 


Theresa Weld 

No competition 
Mrs. R. S. Beresford 
No competition 
Theresa Weld 
Theresa Blanchard 
Theresa Blanchard 
Theresa Blanchard 
Theresa Blanchard 
Beatrix Loughran 
Beatrix Loughran 
Beatrix Loughran 
Maribel Y. Vinson 
Maribel Y. Vinson 
Maribel Y. Vinson 
Maribel Y. Vinson 
Maribel Y. Vinson 
Maribel Y. Vinson 
Suzanne Davis 
Maribel Y. Vinson 
Maribel Y. Vinson 
Maribel Y. Vinson 
Joan Tozzer 

Joan Tozzer 

Joan Tozzer 

Jane Vaughn 

Jane V. Sullivan 
Gretchen Merrill 
Gretchen Merrill 
Gretchen Merrill 
Gretchen Merrill 
Gretchen Merrill 


Other U. $. Champions, 1947 


Pairs—Yvonne Sherman and Robert J. Swenning, New York. 
Fours—St. Paul (Janet Gerhauser, Marilyn Thomsen, John 
Nightingdale and Marlyn Harold Thomsen). 


Dance—Lois Waring, Baltimore, 


Washington, D. C. 
Team—St. Paul F. S. C. 


and Walter Bainbridge, 


World Champions, 1947 
Pairs—Michelin Lannoy and Clair Baugniet, Belgium. 


European Champions 
Men—Hans Gerschweiler, Switzerland. 
Women—Barbara Ann Scott, Ottawa, Canada. 


——$———— 


Babe Zaharias Turns Professional 

Mrs. Mildred (Babe) Didrikson Zaharias 
won the women’s British golf champion- 
ship at Gullane, Scotland, in June, 1947, 
and turned professional the following 
month aiter receiving an offer of $300,000. 
The victory in the British event was the 
first for an American-born player. Mrs. 
Zaharias captured sixteen tournaments in 
succession before surrendering her amateur 


status. 


North American Champions 


Men—Richard Button, Englewood, N. J. 

Women—Barbara Ann Scott. 

Dance—Lois Waring and Walter Bainbridge. 
Pairs—Suzanne Morrow-Wallace Diestelmeyer, Toronto S. C. 


— 


BOBSLEDDING CHAM PIONS, 1947 
World 


Two-man—Charles Feierabend-E. Waser, Switzerland. 


North American 
Two-man—Fred Fortune, Jr.-Schuyler Carron, Lake Placid 
B.C. 
Four-man—Ausable Forks. 
National A. A. U. 
Two-man—Tuffy Latour-Jim Bickford, Saranac Lake B. C. 
Four-man—Saranac Lake. 


pei lire io RTE 


Coaching Berths Filled 


Robert J. H. (Bob) Kiphuth of Yale and teams for the 1948 Olympics. Ray 
Mike Peppe of Ohio State will coach the Daughters of the Washington A. C., Seattle, 
United States men’s swimming and diving will direct the womens squad. 


RI 
w volumes that contain the court 
of decisions in patent cases. There 


of inventions and improvements 
h @ man could stand or sit and propel 


elf along a road goes back as far as the 
f the Ptolemies in Egypt, but noth- 


chman named de Sivrac, in 1769, in- 
ed a tricycle on which he sat and rolled 
ong by pushing his feet against the 
ound. There were various two-wheeled 
d three-wheeled improvements devel- 
ed by French, German and English ex- 
-perimenters in the next century or so. The 
_ frames were better; steering with the front 
wheel was a new feature; handlebars were 
f more convenient design and adjustable 
ats were added. But the rider still pushed 
self along with his feet until, about 
1820, somebody had the bright idea of 
rotating the front wheel with a geared 


Si al <r owe a »s te 
sy Histor} ot the sport — 
robably should be sought in > 


- r yr nh 
it -- " eee « 


e | g bo 
and, in the case of bicycles, were attach 
to the front wheel that grew to be ‘mucl 
larger than the rear wheel. Solid rubber 
tires began to replace iron tires in 1869. 
There was a long legal dispute about 
credit for the invention of the “safety bi- 
cycle” with two wheels of equal size and 
pedals attached to a sprocket that, through © 
gears and a chain, applied power to the - 
rear wheel but, in any case, the “safety” 
or modern bicycle had just about driven , 
the old “high-wheeler” off the roads by 
1890. Pneumatic tires were invented in- 
1888 by J. B. Dunlop, a Scotsman who — 
was a practising veterinarian in Belfast, _ 
Ireland, and in a few years all the better S 
bicycles were using pneumatic tires. But @ 
when Dunlop tried to patent his invention, — 
it was discovered that a stranger named — 
R. W. Thomson had taken out an English — 
patent On such an idea in 1845. The Pick- 4 
wick Bicycle Club, founded in London, — 
1870, was the first bicycle organization. _ 
The League of American Wheelmen was _ 


ona 


> 
device, the rider furnishing the power by organized in 1880, 1 
_ 
Cycling Statistics : 
Source: Amateur Bicycle League of America, Inc. 4 
NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONS : 
Winner Where held Year Winner Where held ' 3 
Arthur Nieminsky, New York ...... Washington, D. C. 1935 Cecil Hursey, Georgia, 25> - ec Atlantic City ¥ 
Carl Hambacher, New Jersey....... Atlantic City 1936 Jackie Simes, New Jersey......... St. Louis : 
Charles Barclay, Californa......... Chicago 1937 Charles Bergna, New Jersey: mcr Buffalo fi 
Charlie Winter, New York.......... Buffalo 1939 Martin Deras, California........... Columbus p: 
Edward Merkner, Illinois.......... St. Louis 1940 Furman Kugler, New Jersey,....... Detroit 
Edward Merkner, Illinois.......... Philadelphia 1941 Marvin Thomson, Illinois.......... Pasadena, Calif. Bs 
Jimmy Walthour, Jr., New York. .. Louisville 1945 Ted Smith, New York............. Chicago 
R. J. Connor, District of Columbia, - Kenosha, Wis. 1946 Don Hester, California............. Columbus 
Sergio Matteini, New York......... Newark, N. J. 1947 Ted Smith, New York.............. Philadelphia 
Bobby Thomas, Wisconsin......... Kenosha, Wis. 
National Amateur Championships, 1947 | 
(At Philadelphia, Aug. 16-17) 
> LEADING FINISHERS 
Senior Pts. Junior Pts. Girls Pts. 
de Ted Smith ......... 11 1, Joe Cirone =~)... . 13 1. Doris Travani ..._. 11° 
PR CUENS) ots (2) Co Pan 10 2. Art Stahlberg ..... 11 2. Doris Kessel ....... 10 
«3. James. Lauf ....... 9 3. Karl Wettberg ..... 4 3. Dolores Lussier .._.. 7 
4 Warren Bare ...... 7 4. Gordon Eddy ...... 2 4. Gay dJuncr ee 3 
OTHER CHAMPIONS WORLD CHAMPIONS 
Mile—M. Thomson 10 miles—W. Bare ai; ‘ 
Bille 7: Heid a6 valleg Or Gate Professional—Joseph Scherens, Belgium 
Middle-distance speed—Raoul Lesueur, 
Frans Gielen of Belgium won the six- SoCs 
day international bicycle race around Amateur sSpeed—Reginald Harris, Great 
Sweden last August. 


Britain 


-holder and where made 


In'elpiais& nib.018 ere, a/a's > 916 nb bovi erm 


ig ara 
B. W. King, Atlantic City, N.J 
Charles Winters, Chicago, Ill 
John Leahy, Louisville, Ky.........------+++++ odio ee ae egal ak Bee i: } 
, ; >. ee To ee Se ae we 

1 2:02. R. L. Guthridge..... 
: f S. C. Haberle...... : 
ne 2 4:4614 Theodore Becker, Louisville, Ky........------++- att PEE onal otetleerasee eis 


3 7:1824 Don Sheldon, Columbus, (hin ck ee eee arn ods vs ataaaer 
3% 11:59%4 Jack Heid, Columbus, Ohio. ..-.----.---++++eereererscrererssse ss 
10 23:5914 Don Hester, Columbus, ) Oe ope SPene on proce onaaase doc Conteh: 
15 48:4024 Jackie W. Simes, Jr., Washington, D. C........--+2eeeeeeess se eeneee ete sie 
Fs 20 igo? <~ ACE. Wahl, Baftalo, N. Y,.cc.cca0---decer eo eeooete owns soneeaepeaneconians * July 
i 25 1:02:14 Charles R. Thomas, Tonawanda, N.Y......-.-.--0-2eeeeeceseeeeeteesseeses es Sept. i 
; 50 2:02:00 Lao Adams, Buffalo, Ne ¥.. 22. <5 -.- 202-0. 92 ee orn se rmtnen nar emer 2 eran july 14 
100 © 4:33:2534 Louis Maltese, Union City, N. J., to South Philadelphia, Pa.........+++ alte June 6 


DISTANCE AGAINST TIME 
Record-holder and where made 


Ta 

PH DHMONMDNPwWHe 
_ 
> 
= 


*Made on a flat macadam track. 


ee 
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NATIONAL ROWING CHAMPIONS, 1947 INTERCOLLEGIATE TEAM CHAMPIONS, 1947 


Eastern ia 
Assn. of Rowing Colleges—Harvard (sprint) 
Baseball League—Yale 


Source: K. N. Heinz, Secretary, National 
Association of Amateur Oarsmen. 


Basketball League—Columbia 


~ Single sculls—Ted Dubois, Winnipeg, R. C. parts 
Association single sculls—Joe Mcintyre, Vesper B. C., Phila- Boxing Assn.—Syracuse e 
delphia. Golf Assn.—Princeton j 
Quarter-mile single sculls—John Kieffer, Fairmount R. A., Gymnastic League—Penn State 
Philadelphia. I. C. 4-A indoor track and field—N. Y. U. 
Double sculls—Ottawa R. C. (T. Graves-G. Beaudry). I. C. 4-A outdoor track and fiela—N. Y. U- : 
Quadruple sculls—Fairmount R. A., Philadelphia. Nonagonal Games Assn. (track and field) — 4 
Pair-oared shell with coxswain—Vesper B. C., Philadelphia. Harvard 4 
Pair-oared shell without coxswain—West Side R. C., Buffalo. Swimming Assn Rutgers ; 
4-oared shell with coxswain—West Side R. C., Buffalo. 5 A 3 ; { 
x A Swimming League—Yale ° 
4-oared shell without coxswain—Vesper B. C. A F 
: Tennis Assn.—Cornell and Yale (tie) : 
8-oared shell—West Side R. C., Buffalo. z Lehigh é 
Intermediate 8-oared shell—Ecorse (Mich.) B. C. Wrestling Assn.—Lehilg : 
145-Ib. single sculls—Joe Angyal, Jr., is Lily A. C. Big Nine 
- -mile sir ulls—Joe Angyal, Jr. 
145-Ib. quarter-mile single sculls gy: Baseball—Illinois 


145-Ib. double sculls—Fairmount R. A., Philadelphia (A. 

Sonzogni—P. Jones). Basketball—Wisconsin 

145-lb. quadruple sculls—New Rochelle (N. Y.) R. C. Fencing—Northwestern 

145-Ib. 4-oared shell with coxswain—Detroit B. C. Golf—Michigan 

145-Ib. 8-oared shell—Wyandotte (Mich.) B. C. Gymnastics—Minnesota 

Team (Barnes Trophy)—Ecorse B. C. Swimming—Ohio State 
Tennis—Northwestern 


British Henley Track and field (indoor) —HMlinois 
Diamond Sculls—John B. Kelly, Jr., Philadelphia. Track and field (outdoor) —Ilinois 
Wrestling—Ilinois 


Thames Challenge Cup—Kent (Conn.) School. 


864 


Information Please Alman 


RIFLE AND PISTOL SHOOTING 
Source; Raymond J. Stann, National Rifle Association of America. 


The X count is used in most small-bore records to break ties. The X-ring on the target is a circle hebier toy 


the 10-ri and in a case where two or more competitors have the same point score, the one with 
most X’s an ieniaved the winner. (m) Indicates metallic sight used. (a) Indicates any sight used. V-ring (bull’s- 
eye value 5 points) used instead of x-ring on Army target in Palma Course only. 


National Outdoor Small-Bore Rifle Records 


20 SHOTS, 50 YARDS AND 20 SHOTS, 100 YARDS 
(DEWAR COURSE) 


Event and record holder Score Year 
Individual—William Woodring .... 400-37x(m) 1939 
Individual—William Woodring ... 400-37x(a) 1939 
2-man team—D. Bashline-M. Israel- 

SON Meise Seve tis ls att. 800(m) 1937 
2-man team—T. Randle-V. Moore 799-62x (a) 1939 
4-man team—Frazier-Simplex R. C. 1590-97x(m) 1947 
4-man team—Dearborn AP Bact 1596-97x(a) 1947 
5-man team—Glendale, Calif. 1984(m) 1937 


1988-124x(a) 1940 


20 SHOTS, 50 YARDS 
Individual—John Crowley 1945 
Individuali—Walter Tomsen «eee 200-19x(m) 1945 
Individual—Ransford Triggs 1946 
Individual—Fred Patterson 


Individual—c. F. Sterbutzel { °**** absisnaoks -hbas 
2-man team—C. Petrie-M. Dormas 399-25x(m) 1938 
2-man team—H. Greer-J. Wade .. 400-32x (a) 1941 
40 SHOTS, 50 YARDS 
Individual—R. D. Triggs ........ 400-38x(m) 1942 
Individual—J, F. McCubbin ...... 400-39x (a) 1940 
20 SHOTS, 100 YARDS 
Individual—Walter Tomsen ....... 200-18x(m) 1945 
Individual—Dick Owens 200-18x(a) 1941 
Individual—William Woodring 1946 
Mixed doubles—A. Blensinger- 

BICRNORUDUON Pos deena es ck cee 400-30x(a) 1944 
2-man team—W. Patriquan-C. 

PUIG GR NRC e kh suse tates ee ecc k's 400-21x(m) 1940 
2-man team—J. Lacy-W. Breuler 400-36x (a) 1939 
4-man team—Burbank R. C. ...... 799-42x (a) 1940 
4-man team—Gunners Club, L.I. .. 788-34x(m) 1947 
5-man team—McKean R. C. ...... 992-55x(a) 1940 

40 SHOTS, 100 YARDS 
Individual—Dave Carlson ......... 400-36x(m) 1941 
Individual—R, Parry ............ 400-35x (a) 1941 
2-man team—D. Carlson-L. 

WW OBTHOFDOG iiss ac'..c Dass eave ee 797-54x (a) 1944 
4-man team—Los Angeles R. & R. 

(is TD) se a ha 1584(m) 1936 
4-man team—Gunner’s Club, N. Y. 1580-83x (a) 1946 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONS, 1947 
Rifle 
Smallbore—G. Wayne Moore, Washington, Pa... 3194x3200 
Team smallbore—Connecticut State Team...... 2388x2400 

Junior smallbore—Miss Audrey Bockmann, 

IIL CLES TB Bea Is se. kn a i a 1590x1600 
Women's smallbore—Adelaide McCord, Sewick- 

TESA GE THES ier) fears er ee 3179x3200 
Intercollegiate—Walter Bowling, Maryland. ..... 287x300 
Intercollegiate team—Maryland................ 1408x1500 
Interscholastic—Jack Busse, St. Albans, N.Y... 191x200 
Interscholastic team—Austin Junior High, El 

ASOPTOXAS SU, Sree Me's S Seiettaicedeuealece : 734x800 

Pistol 
All-around—Tech. Sgt. Huelet Benner, Fort 

MUON PAV sects eich cre eA ites cae Shins 2609x2700 
Individual—Chief Petty Officer John A. Young, 

USN Seattlos Waste sci ng. chien ces 279x300 
Women—Mrs. Rosalind Noble, Dayton, Ohio.... 1575x1800 


A NHL attendance record was set in the 
Chicago Stadium on Feb. 23, 1947, when 
20,004 fans saw the Chicago-Boston game. 


20 SHOTS, 50 METERS 


Event and record holder Score Year 
Individual—Arthur Bockmann ..... 200-18x(m) 1944 
Individual—Ray Wilson .......... 200-18x(a) 1945 
2-man t - B. Clark-Joseph 

Bidwell <<. <.sap.tsat aint ovate 397-25x(m) 1947 
2-man team—C. Whipple-R. L. 

Pollen. 32772sies sens dvs ae é 400-3ix(a) 1947 
4-man team—East Alton R. & P. 

Ot Eee ee ro mere nt 792(m) 1937 
4-man team—Orco Gun Club ...... 793-43x(a) 1941 
5-man team—American Legion Post 

209. SAGs oh ieee BR Eka sae 970(a) 1938 

40, SHOTS, 50 METERS 
Individual—Mart Henning ........ 400-34x(m) 1941 
Individual—L. T. St. Clair, Jr. .. 400-37x(a) 1947 

20 SHOTS, 200 YARDS 
Individual—Charles Whipple ...... 199-I2x(m) 1939 
Individual—A. F. Goldsborough ... 200- 14x (a) 1936 
2-man team—D. Carlson-J. Lacy .. 395-15x(a) 1941 
4-man team—Limited Steel Car 

COIs seuss hx een eee 785(a) 1933 


15 SHOTS AT EACH RANGE OF 150, 175, AND 200 
YARDS (PALMA COURSE) 


Individual—T. G. Arnold ........ 225-42v(a) 1934 
4-man team—Quinnipiac R. & P. 
GHB. Ses chases beac oe 899-f5iv(a) 1938 


SWISS MATCH COURSE 


Fired prone at 200 yards until a shot is placed 
outside bull’s-eye. 


(C-5 target—bull’s-eye diameter, 7.2 inches) 


Bull’s eyes 
Individual—Stiles Stevens ........ 98 in row(m) 1936 
Individual—Arthur Jackson ........ 324(a) 1940 
(Decimal target—bull’s-eye diameter, 4 inches) 
Individual—Charles Hamby ........ 99(a) 1937 
Individual—William Schweitzer 220(m) 1939 


eee eee 
U. S. Retains Dewar Rifle Cup 


A twenty-man rifle squad representing 
the United States Successfully defended 
the Dewar Cup, symboiic of international 
team supremacy, in 1947, The U. S. group 
totaled 7,932 points in its triangular match 
with Great Britain and Canada. The tri- 
umph was the twenty-second for the 
United States since Lord Dewar of Great 
Britain placed the trophy in competition 
in 1919. Great Britain won the cup in 1926 


and 1937, while no other country has ever 
held it, 


HANDBALL CHAMPIONS, 1947 
National A. A. U. 4-Wall Softball 
Singles—Constantine Lewis, Hollywood, Calif. 
Doubles—Sam Haber and Joe Samson, New York. 


National A. A. U. 1-Wall Softball 
Singles—Vic Herschkowitz, Brooklyn. 
Doubles—Fred Geller-Frank Gluckler, New York. 


wrence ...... 
* 4-man team—U. S. Treasury 
200 (plue 50c) 1943 5-man team—uU. S. Teese 


1 minute per shot. #20 seconds per 5 shots. Individual—Basi! Starkey ............ 
4-man team—Quantico Marine Team . 7 


#10 seconds per 5 shots. 
Pr ee ; 
a NATIONAL MATCH COURSE CAMP PERRY COURSH ~~ 


(10 shots slow fire at 50 yd.; 10 shots timed fire at ndividual—Alfred Hem 
; 5 — ming =. <qaeueny b 
; 25 yd.; 10 shots rapid fire at 25 yd.) 2-man team—A. Homeina sis Reeves : 


ndividual—Alfred Hemming ...........- . 297 1938 4-man team—U. S. Treasury ..... - 
2-man team—F. O’Conner-G. Huddleston ... 585 1940 5-man team—Los auosiee Pallas eae 


 4-man team—U. S. Treasury ........-- 


_ 5-man team—Los Angeles Police ... . 1438 1940 ~ 45 Caliber Pistol R of 5 

= ° aliber Pi ; : 

ft: See PETES, COUSEE 20 shots, 50 yd. (s)—H oe Sie Seen 

- ae (10 shots slow, timed and rapid fire at 25 yd.) 20 tnote 25 aa. ‘ok vader ae ; 

- Individual—C. A. Brown ......-...-..-.-- 296 1943 20 shots, 25 yd. (r)—F. M. O’Connor 

: 2-man team—C. A. Brown-P. C. Roettinger 586 1944 : 

i # CAMP PERRY COURSE NATIONAL MATCH COURSE > 

mal Individual—Harry Reeves ........ pitas 

b qo shots TP ie eyo 25 yd., using 2-man team—A. we Hemming-H. Reeves 
Pindividual—G. Huddleston ..........-.---- ey ioe ee ee ee 

; = ieee eee: Huddleston .. oi 1940 Nas 

_ 4-man team—Detroi Olice .......eeeeeeee 1939 

 5-man team—St. Louis Police ......------ 1444 1937 NRA SHORT COURSE 

Individual—H. L. Benner .............- ay BO AOE 

i Center-fire Pistol or Revolver 2-man team—W. E. Fletcher-J. R. Tucker .. 548 | 

20 shots, 50 yd. (s)—H. L. Benner .......- 194 1947 : 

= Don Lawrence ......- 190 §=61941 CAMP PERRY COURSE s 
20 shots, 25 yd. (s) fe: W. Rossi .......-- 190 1947  Individual—Harry Reeves .......-...----+ warliye = 
20 shots, 25 yd. (t)— 2-man team—A. L. Meloche-Lee Echols .... 570 

" H. L. Benner .......- ae ere 200 (plus 10c) 1947 4-man team—Quantico Marine Team ......- 1146 | 
20 shots, 25 yd. (r)—Emmett Jones .....-.- 200 #=«641946 5-man team—Detroit Police ......-+++--++> 

MOTORCYCLING 


Winners of National Championships in 1947 
Source: American Motorcycle Association. 


Road Races 
Winner and home city Motorcycle 


Event and where held 


200 miles (Daytona Beach, Fla.) ..Johnny Spiegel, Muskego, Wis. ...--. Indian pi 
100 miles (Laconia, N. is hlp terse ae Alli Quattrocchi, Providence, R. I, ...Harley-Davidson — 
: Mile Track ee 

10 miles (Milwaukee) .....----- .Floyd Emde, San Diego, Califs 3 -..27 Harley-Davidson ~ 
25 miles (Springfield, T1:) G.2. -icie.-1- OLA, Chann, Deerfield, N. J.....--- Harley-Davidson — 


Half-Mile Track 


5 miles (Montgomery, Ala.) ....Leo Anthony, Port Huron, Mich. ....Harley-Davidson 
10 miles (Richmond, Va.) ......-Leo Anthony, Port Huron, Mich. ... .Harley-Davidson 
Speedway f 
100 miles (Langhorne, Pa:)).. see HO Guill, Danville, Va. ..-----+++--- Norton “sf 
Hillclimb fe 
Class A (Muskegon, Mich.) ....---- Roy Burke, Milwaukie, Oreg. ....---- Indian : 
Class B (Muskegon) ...------- ,..Herb Fletcher, Cumberland, Md. ....Indian 
Tourist Trophy 
50 miles (Memphis, Tenn.) .--+.-- Ed Rusk, Columbus, Ga. .....--+-+:- Harley-Davidson 
100 miles (Riverside, Califiy—s))- -is Ray Tanner, Los Angeles ......--+-- Harley-Davidson 
Endurance Run 
500 miles (Camden, N. J yrs teas . Julius Kroeger, Rochester, Nie Priomph 
; "Gordy Milne, Pasadena, Calif. .....-- Jap 


Night Speedway (Los Angeles) 


Sea sR WK 
Grand American Winners, 1947, 
+ Vandalia, Ohio, Aug. 18 to 23) — 


Sports Afield, 401-05 Second Ave. 
So., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


+? Score 
Grand American Handicap—Hugh Crossen, Gardiner, 
BRA CZOAVG Veet os, Se thas crew gop rvion need atone afore 99x100 
fomen’s Grand American Hanidcap—Mrs. Roy 
___ Meadows, Grimes, lowa (19 yd.)............... 95x100 
rofessional handicap—Rudy Etchen, Beverly Hills, 
RAM CZARY Oty tnnctattsnecralqac mele - dese oe oAsT 95x100 
iminary handicap—K. S. Stewart, Wichita, 
SAS ACCONYG!) Rian aetoeielsisci Yang che, whipleieiers So.0's « 100x100 
iminary professional—Graydon Hubbard, St. 
QUIS COTE VE) wisictetet ass la Aoi ebeisege warsin a eSevaicers 93x100 
Women’s preliminary—Mrs. George P. Fairchilds, 
_ Reading, Panch7 yd jen wresacatice cease t 97x100 
5 Women's championship—Lela Hall Frank, Sierra 
a Niadrer Calihaienee ls sco: odsol a bse nbas eae oe 197x200 
Women’s champion of champions—Lela Hall Frank. 100x100 
North American championship—Cliff Doughman, 
Marrow ONO nape ar gs sic cs ose eaeecs sis ce 200x200 
Veterans’ champion—H. B. Greenamyer, Piqua, 
PA oie litres ais cor niwesie areeiaiece 99x100 
"Husband and wife—Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Rader, Jef- 
BR TOPSONVING) OHIOL: io aie ctacciccss cise auch o's wv eierecree'e 197x200 
Junior championship—Fred David Waldock, San- 
MRGNSKY BOND reteroislcmien sisisicidee cece ees + c4 ees 100x100 
u Sub-junior championship—David Lee Cook, Coal 
MEE US a SS eee er 97x100 
; State team race—Ohio Team.................0. 497x500 
Professional championship—D. Lee Braum, Dallas, 
BUCKOS Wereret tate leraiseic's'g ciniciawa cide Sis vic e Me wicincesiase’s 200x200 
4 Paul Bunyan Bait Trophy—Rudy Etchen.......... 95x100 
Brother and brother—Stanley and Walter Ward, 
" BastaviGhSeSPOrihat en, Ccscers cn ciesien soscicesc 199x200 
Champion of champions—Joe Hiestand, Hillsboro, 
OD NIE etn e Sealy cccnesc ove. caiee vaca obo cee 100x100 
~ Doubles championship—Homer Clark, Jr., Alton, 
.. Elloo Sood ao eS SBS aoa See 97x100 
Professional doubles—Rudy Etchen.............. 94x100 
_ Women's doubles—Moselle Cameron, Denver.....  83x100 
_ Father and son—Homer Clark, Jr. and Sr., Alton, 
MMPI REA Sits « cictvinlow Sate os aareles 199x200 
All-around professional—Rudy Etchen............ 688x700 
Afl-around—Vic Reinders, Waukesha, Wis......... 687x700 


BRITISH SOCCER CHAMPIONS, 1947 

Source: Jim Kelly, 2889 Bainbridge Ave., 
New York, 58, N. Y. 
International—England 
English 
League (Division I) —Liverpool 
League (Division II)—-Manchester City 
League (Division III, South)—Cardiff City 
League (Division III, North)—Doncaster 
Rovers 

Cup—Charlton Athletic 


Scottish 
League (Division “A”)—Rangers 
League (Division “‘B’’)—Dundee 
Cup—Aberdeen 
Welsh 
League—Lovells Athletic 
Cup—Chester 
: Irish 
Regional League—Belfast Celtic 
Cup—Belfast Celtic 


ae 
“tion, 1600 peri Island Ave., I 
Washington, D. C. 


National Championships, 1947 
(At Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 6 to 10) 
Men 

Event and winner 


All gauge—Dr. R. F. Westermeier, Buffalo, NiY3 
5-man team—Buffalo (N. Y.) Trap and Field Club 
2-man all-gauge team—Ed Lee, Norwich, N. Y.- 


Score 


250x250 
1233x1250 


Dr. R.:F.: Westermeleris. Joc. cs seoce es asecee 497x500 | 
Service team—Jacksonville (Fla.) NAATC....... 1194x1250 
Father and son—Dr. E. R. Wray-John Wray, ; 

Rochester, NY (Silt caecwssccceesast oy cies 487x500 
Service individual—Lt. C. C. Orton, Jacksonville 

EIB... codsancigaaedios pee oeeteeee cae 245x250 
Champion of champions—Art Beam, Niagara ‘ 

Falls, N..Yis:c. adactvonans do paseien a Bae 100x100 
Junior—Bob Beikirch, Rochester, N. Y......... 96x100° 
Sub junior—Barney Hilburn, Dallas, Texas..... 91x100 
Twenty gauge—Charles Poulton, San Antonio, ‘ 

TQXas...2 3, con pemicauerads acne ese 100x100 
2-man 20-gauge team—Grant Ilseng, Waco, 4 

Fexas-Chartes Poulton. <.54-.2....cceeewnee oc 198x200 
Family 20 gauge—W. B. and S. W. Strickler, a 

Roanoke, Va... ..2, 02a ee aceon deere eee 190x200 
Small gauge—Charles Poulton................... 99x100 | 
Sub small gauge—Alex Kerr, Beverly Hills, Calif. 99x100 
High-over-all—Alex Kerr... .........ccceceeee 543x550 

Women : 
All gauge—Mrs. Marie Ellis, Yukon, Fla........ 243x250 
Twenty gauge—Mrs. Marie Elfis............... 96x100 
Small gauge—Mrs. Marie Ellis................. 95x100 
Sub small gauge—Mrs. L. W. Childs, Lake Kerr, a 

Flas as Sawt ear nacre caer ea cone ee eee 89x100 

High-over-all—Mrs. L. W. Childs.............. 518x550 

National Shooting Industry Ss 
All gauge—D. Lee Braum, Dallas, Texas........ 250x250 $ 
Twenty gauge—D. Lee Braum................. 100x100 
Small gauge—D. Lee Braum.................. 100x100 
Sub-small gauge—D. Lee Braum.............. 96x100 
High-over-all—D. Lee Braum.................. 546x550 


WINNERS OF DISTANCE YACHT RACES 


St. Petersburg to Havana—Remigio Her- 
nandorena’s CICLON (sloop) 

Newport to Annapolis—David Z. Bailey’s 
ALAR (sloop) 

Chicago to Mackinac—Leland L. Karas’ 
CARA MIA (sloop) 

Marblehead to Halifax—Alan Carlisle’s TI- 
CONDEROGA (Ketch) 

Vineyard Lightship and return—De Coursey 
Fales’ NINA (schooner) 

Port Huron to Mackinac—O. A. Johnson’s 
SPOOKIE (cutter) 


Berst Makes Record Toss 


Frank Berst heaved the 56-pound weight ; 


41 feet 6 inches at the Uniformed Fire- 
men’s Association track and field meet at 
Buffalo, N. Y., on Aug. 3, 1947, to better 
Matt McGrath’ Ss American. standard, set at 
Montreal on Sept. 23, i911, by 115 inches. 


‘bows and arrows: ‘means 

food and also weapons in war- 
put the invention of gunpowder in 
e 14th Century brought about a com- 
lete change in the hunting field and in 
the ranks of war. Archery survived only 
sa sport. One of the oldest annual sport- 
ing events in England is the archery con- 
test for “The Ancient Scorton Arrow” (a 
little silver dart) that has been held each 
| in Yorkshire since 1673. The tradition 


i? 


Pb 


MEN 


Archery Statistics eee 
¥ Per isy 
Source: Louis C. Smith, Secretary, National Archery Association of the United States. , 
} Mat 


NATIONAL RECORDS re 
Target Shoot 


course, used the bow ‘and arr 


came into their hands throug 
plorers and settlers. Organized ar 


Bowmen of Philadelphia in 1828. The 
languished through the Civil War 
but was revived by the formation of t 
National Archery Association in 1878. 


WOMEN ~ Y 
Score Year . 


_ Round and record-holder Score Year Round and record-holder 
Single York—Jack K. Wilson, Springfield, Single National—Mildred E. Miller, Mil- x 
GME fn hn os. eee 141- 881 1947 Waukee 28, sodanisadne enero 72-522 1941 
Double York—Jack K. Wilson. .......--.-- 280-1698 1947 Double National—Ann Weber, Bloomfield, shige 
Single American—Larry Hughes, Burbank, |; Be eer Teor Mana ago 142-1062 1946 — 
Bi Galif eee ccc ers eee wee see's 90- 744 1941 Single Columbia—Mildred Morrison, Mad- 2S ae 
Double American—Larry Hughes.........- 180-1464 1941 ison, No J.ce...0ce seca eebeeweveeb unease 72-588 1947 
Double Columbia—Ann Weber.........-.-- 143-1159 1946 
y Flight Shoot ae 
Class 1—Bows weighing up to and including 50 pounds. Class 2—Bows weighing up to and including 65 ie 4 
pounds. Class 3—Bows weighing up to and including 80 pounds. Class 4—Bows of all weights. at |) 
Distance Distance Ne . 
Class yd. ft. in. Year Class yd. ft. in. Year oem 
i—Mike Humbert, Springboro, Ohio.... 468 2 .. 1946 4—Don Gourley, Tulsa, Okla........--- 553: 52. 6 1947 eae 
2—Herb Henderson, Evansville, Ind..... 547 2 2 1947 Free-style—Charles Pierson, Cincinnati.. 658 2 8 1946 © @ 
3—Irving Baker, Westfield, NGI oe 575 2 3 1947 é 
WOMEN ‘ 
Class 1—Bows weighing up to and including 35 pounds. Class 2—Bows weighing up to and including 50 4 
pounds. Class 3—Bows of all weights. “ee a 
Distance Distance 
Class yd. ft. in. Year Class yd. ft. in. Year © 
1—Mrs. Jack Stewart, Austin, Texas.... S83t ee LAG 3—Millie Hill.........00-0+:00ssernesens 434 10 1946 — 
2—Millie Hill, Dayton, Ohio.......----- 432 2 3 1946  Free-style—Mrs. Cecil Modlin, Evansville, cae 
Th Henee <a re ROAR ar etre. n ate 564 6 1946 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONS, 1947 
Target Shoot ——_—————— 
Men—Jack K. Wilson, Springfield, Mo. E 
OTHER U. S. TENNIS CHAMPIONS, 1947 a 


Women—Ann Weber, Bloomfield, New: 
Junior boys’'—Jerome J. Moga, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Junior girls’—Lorraine Avery, Saginaw, Mich. 


Flight Shoot 


Men—lIrving Baker, Westfield, N. J. 
Women—Millie Hill, Dayton, Ohio 

Junior boys’—Dick Finke, Park Hills, Ky. 
Junior girls’—Virginia Hersh, Dayton, Ohio 


Field Archery 


Men—Irwin Pletcher, Bakersfield, Calif. 
Women—Babe Bitzenburger, Los Angeles 
Junior boys’—David Webb, Wichita, Kans. 
Junior girls‘—Kathlene Powell, Portland, Oreg. 


Junior 
Singles—Herbert Behrens, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Doubles—Richard Mouledous, New Orleans-Herbert Behrens. 
Boys’ 


Singles—Robert Perry, Los Angeles. 
Doubles—Richard Holyroyd, Delray Beach, Fla.-Hamilton 


Richardson, Baton Rouge, La. 


Interscholastic 


Singles—Herbert Behrens. 
Doubles—Herbert Behrens-George King, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


a | 


Information Please Alman 


FENCING 


Source: Amateur Fencers League of America. 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONS 


Year Foil Epée Saber Women’s foil 

18927~. .W.'S. O'Connor... ces. es cess Bok, :O'Connol.. ¢.--n. sate R. 0. Haubold 

TERE eA sil os LL? 4 a G. M. Hammond............. G. M. Hammond 

13947%...C. G. Bothner........5...... ReO>:Haubold sii. scsi. eae G. M, Hammond 

TSUDA GV wh OSES ois 5 ce e'e'e ics 's ole CxG; Bathnénits so. s dae C. G. Bothner 

1896....G. Kavanaugh............... ASVaEs Postes 2 tena. eee C. G. Bothner 

1897 50C. Go Bothnets. oo. sce ec. os Cs'G: Bathner.a. cee ces ene C. G. Bothner 

1898. ...No competition 

1899....G. Kavanaugh............... M2 Diaz. oe ates costa os G. Kavanaugh 

TOMO eer LOWNSENG.. cciicc vec ce ve cs Wer Dirkyonseescesss eee J. L. Erving 

NGO Ves GcelAtAlic aoc case ss asie a oie Ce Tathamtn.5 wo. es ara A. V. Z. Post 

NOO2 re eer MARKED his cals cacesceess Ccwkathat ane 5... 2 tera A. V. Z. Post 

TOSS chs VOWNSENG. oc .c.scc cesses C.tlathanize Ame. ces anaes A. V. Z. Post 

1904....€.G. Bothner............... CrGaBothnonsen. i ccacuse A. G; Anderson 

ROQG MeO Gis BOUNNGl< ..ccesiccs cess WSs) COnNOE so to ascites e K. B. Johnson ; 
1906....S. D. Breckinridge........... WiGrehe: Atencio acces sete A. G; Anderson 

MOO Ieee Ove WEG DOL a: ovis vc cles ctiee oe WaDSLyon icc smc cedome on A. G. Anderson 

T9087 We Ls BOWMAN. 03... cee PaBenzenherg X23. <sicm na G. W. Postgate 7 
1909 OA. Dickinson: So.ce. ses A Doilia Poet. foccticcs ee A. E. Sauer L 
1910....G. K. Bainbridge............. A. De La Poer.............-- J.T. Shaw ; 
ROM e eee Gerth BECCA ec viele cc-eaces 00 cco « Gill SBrOata> occ ses eae A. G. Anderson ; 
MiP Seek Uh) | ae ASVEZ, Post Sores Goan C...A.. Bill, see x, ice atte A. Baylis > 
AOL Sumatera MOYLAN... femns ce ve dese ASE ASAUSES) Gh aca socwace A. G.Andersonis.. vce ciewieee Mrs. W. H. Dewar 
1914....S. D, Breckinridge........... Bo WoAllehanone. cock W. Von Blijenburgh........... M. Stimson ‘a 
#9155 OVA. Dickinson.>.<....0.<... J. A. MacLaughlin........... 5. Hall... “cee J. Pyle j 
Po lGurmAhASAUCN ioc ceccsicew cee. WHE Russelliasicaces. eee SiHallimh is ceeteccecaeeee Mrs. C.H. Woorhees 
AGL sPeO ANE siiapleaechcese. Fae. os HS GNU OSE eters, ces a eiess AuSélyon....& sche eeaeeee F. Walton z 
1918....No competition . 
MOL aso AHOll Ae konicdos ates ccc W HiiRussall’. Gather... Nance. ASS. Lyons ciacamteniaeee No competition ; 
OOD RSC Halliae. os. voeckcecseeew cs R. W. Dutcher............... Sutlallsceccc sts Ree A. Gehrig 
BO2Lreaake Wes Honeyoutt-... .o.% 0c 0. ue G..R.\MePherson 2. . 2.0. os <- C. R. McPherson............. A. Gehrig 
LO Zparien kc ROVION scceiss s.c:.si =e cattle Gis NUNG@SS niebat one EO GANUneS 2.2. onde asaucne A. Gehrig 

MOZS ire OLOV Sa ctceeSeiciics oc Sale os Gh Gi Calnani csr ka ca.tee ne L. M. Schoonmaker........... A. Gehrig 
OOH Secs CRINUABS |<, cidicecy veces ss EG. Nunes nme accue een os J.vE= Gighoux = sos eenncos ee Mrs. C. H. Hopper ? 
BOZO MNO CAMA Acces cci.ccvc oe. WHS RaSsell De cose see Ja Vineg.cv 26 ag. ees Mrs. L. M. Schoonmaker 
NO2G Gros CAMAl 0. sae ec- cleo LOGS, Nunesioeee ee. ee LG) Nunes*..< oo ec oee ee Mrs. L. M. Schoonmaker — 
DO Pipes tO CONAN slecisieebis,s.c» wo « He Van Buskitkive. Us etwas NOMUTaY Soctoes, no ene es eee S. Stern 

POOR ere Gs Gr CAMAM San, vceieca'se see RIGS Nunes? nau karenekice Ny Marayn cc beta, eee M. Lloyd 

POLO meet LOWS ccs sas cece > «olen F..S. Righeimer.. .......... L..G. Nunes s.5¢ Jy eee Mrs. L. M. Schoonmaker 
DOS temiGs Gur Cala. <tc. cece es cee. MaPasche Soros ore tees N.C. Armitage... 020.0. anon Mrs. H. Van Buskirk : 
PO otenpmGs GoiOAlNAM vcs. Cheese esse M. A. de Capriles ........... J. R. Hufiman:.225-0: een aeeee M. Lloyd 

RGseire ds Le LOVISING. code eek an ccksscs LS GRNURESSHE oc pene ce 32. Hufimade: ccs s one D. Locke 

BOMB aay file: Ma LOVIS vars srcainedisiacklaaie se GMs Betsshsncs eacksiases aor dR. Haffmanes. ccct acento D. Locke 

1934....H. V. Alessandroni........... GAMHBISStacs santonc oScan eee N.'C. Armitapesst cece H. Mayer 

PASO rawr ka LOWS ches. ic vase sce ces eS DANGSE GRE oN teas cake N..C--Armitaye to. nar cece H. Mayer 

1936....H. V. Alessandroni........... GEM HOISS= gan secre ee NiiG. Armitagac.., tone, eaten Mrs. J. de Tuscan 

PUSH UM EWLOVIS cs cki ic oniokics ass as Ap Sands se atiac.cckeeee 3. R.-Hutimantanc ne eee H, Mayer 

POBRIE MED MEVELY escautictls cn sieece e's J. R..de Capriles ............ JR Biffmane.. oecp ease ae H. Mayer 

OOS SIN LOW ISecintlc cticcsls frets Sue's Gas Lo Tingley Phe cose okie NeG. Armitage: 22.2 srecwcnaen H. Mayer 

TOAD ere MO SLE MOLY  venietiibrsie isveidieiwiviocele Paselbertitey ale ccntcaieen, NN CrArmitages.scceceneeees H. Mroczkowska 

MOAT Er NDS CGEUO mires coisreeieise dek-cic-g Gai. Hiss ieockt soc coe NaC. Armitage.) oe eee H. Mayer 

BOR eree A DOW wee eta ah ccs cciele wees HE Santos, cock ce etan cee Ni CaArmitage aasee ee eee H. Mayer 

Od dmmbes We DOW ccvtk Scarcicleraca tycuecsioe's « Re DESColl Tis .3 che saves NiiCArmitagess. dane ceeee H. Mroczkowska 

TOAD TA SAG ONYUBE S120. cinvicvsice ceeds M. A. de Capriles ........... G..Nyilas. coe ae ee et M. Dalton 

TORO eee MU rRVOLY ests. sal ree ee wate: 3.0 MeGitmancees’.. os oc ae cee. No. G/Armitage-nn te ee M. Cerra 

TO4G isc adaxte dO Caples. 2.5 .5....0%.. AcWolfeiars eat aen ats IRON Yilasijamc tan nae ees H. Mayer 

LSAT Dean COtrulOn ems ose de sce James; Strauch: cicciew cece. James EIVNN ss550s eee nea ee Mrs. Helena Dow 


NATIONAL TEAM CHAMPIONS, 1947 
Saber—Salle Santelli. 
Epée—Salle Santelli. 
Foil—New York A. C. 
Three-weapon—Salle Santelli. 
Women's—Fencers Club, New York. 


Women's Intercollegiate Champions 


Individual—Estelle Osher, Hunter. 
Team—Hunter College, N. Y. 


The United States team of José R. de 
Capriles, Albert Wolfe and Dr. Tibor Nyilas, 
won the first Wilkinson Trophy tourney, 
held in New York last April. In a round- 
robin competition involving six trios, in- 
cluding Cuba and Mexico, the U. S. swords- 
men beat all five opponents to take the 
cup. The other teams represented the East, 
mid-west and Pacific Coast. 


ib and Bait Casting 


FLY AND BAIT CASTING 


Source: Earl Osten, Executive Secretary, National Association of Angling 
and Casting Clubs 


WORLD RECORDS 


Official Distance Events 


Trout fly (average)—Dick Miller, 

Huntington Beach, Calif. ....... 
Trout fly (long cast)—-Dick Miller. 183 
Salmon fly (average) — 

Jimmie Green, San Francisco ... 
Salmon fiy (long cast) — 

imme Green oo... c2a2+: sane 206 
54-02. bait (average) —Ernest 


Hiotta, Cleveland .........-+-.-+> 4074 
54-oz. bait (long cast) —Lee Sens, 
PreUmONeCA NS ae. chciaaie ns - +s = +i 417 


34-oz. bait (average) Clarence 


Anthes, Waukesha, Wis. ........ 85924 
34 -o0z. bait (long cast) —Clarence 
Anthesee an ¢ Hie ee See tee 385 
Official Accuracy Events 
Score 
Dry fly—Frank Steel, Chicago .... 100 


Wet fiy—Held by seventeen casters 100 
54-oz. bait—J. A. Halbleib, 
Touisville: «2.5.5 ae eee es 100 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONS, 1947 


Men 

All-around—Robert Budd, Jeffersonville, Ind. 
All-distance—Phil Miravalle, San Francisco, 3001 ft. 
Distance baits—John F. Kiedaisch, St. Paul, 2033 ft. 
Distance flies—Jimmie Green, San Francisco, 1063 ft. 
All-accuracy—Charles Sutphin, Indianapolis, 389 pts. 
Accuracy baits—Charles Sutphin, 194 pts. 
Accuracy flies—Ed Tassi, Phil Miravalle, Jimmie Green, San 

Francisco, 197 pts. 


Women 


All-accuracy—Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, N. J., 375 pts. 
Accuracy baits—Adelea McDonald, Chicago, 182 pts. 
Accuracy flies—Dorothy Vogel, 196 pts. 


Junior 
All-accuracy—Don Vannice, Long Beach, Calif., 343 pts. 
Accuracy baits—Charles Bigley, Fort Worth, Texas-Don 
Vannice, 173 pts. 
Accuracy flies—Don Vannice, 170 Pts. 


Accuracy Events 


MEN 
Score 
Dry fly—Jim Corbell, Long Beach, Calif...........++- 99 
Wet fly—Jimmie Green...........--+eeeeeereereeeee 100 
¥%-0z. bait—Charles Sutphin.............++++e+e0005 98 
§4-0z. bait—Earl Osten, Bartlesville, ON ae rato oeeinl= 97 
WOMEN 
Dry fly—Dorothy Vogel.........-..+++eerererereeees 97 
Wet fly—Dorothy Vogel..........---.sseeeseeeereees 99 
¥%-0z. bait—Dorothy Hunt, Long Beach, Calif......... 94 
5/-0z. bait—Adelea McDonald........-----+-++++++++ 94 
JUNIOR 
Dry fly—Lee Hardesty, Dotroitec noses aiid eects 86 
Wet fly—Don Vannice.......--.+-+-eererreersereete 88 
Y-oz. bait—Don Vannice.........--+++erererreeer ee 83 
%-oz. bait—Charles Bigley......-----++-+s+++r000"7 91 


34-oz. bait—S. G. Dennis, Chicago 99 
Adelea MacDonald, Chicago } 
Distance Events 
Feet 
Trout fly—Marvin Hedge, Portland, Oreg............ 165% 


Salmon fly—Jimmie Green.............ceeeese eevee 198% 
Y%-oz. bait—John F. Kiedaisch.............- uF 
5-0z. bait—Ben F. Rice, San Francisco 


Skish Events 


Score 

Men’s bait—Ben Hardesty, Detroit................++: 78 
Men’s fly—Cliff Wyatt, Long Beach, Calif............. 95 
Women’s bait—Adelea McDonald.............-+++--- 62 
Women’s fly—Dorothy Vogel.........---.++seeeeeeee 87 
Junor bait—Jerry Singer, Fort Worth, Texas.......... 54 
Junior fly—Lee Hardesty. ..........---0eeseeeeeeres 22 
All-skish champion—Ben Hardesty.............--+++- 151 

Combined Events Champions 

Score 

All-accuracy—Earl Osten-Charles Sutphin............ 389 
Accuracy flies—Lou Guerin, San Francisco........... 198 
Accuracy baits—Charles Sutphin........-.....--+++ 197 
Feet 

All-distance—Dick Miller, Huntington Beach, Calif... 3243 
Distance baits—Lee Sens, New Orleans, La.......... 2174 
Distance flies—Jimmie Green. .......+.--42+se-200s 1063 

SKISH 

Score 

Bait—Wilbur Brooks, Indianapolis..........--.--++- 82 
Fly—Dorothy Vogel.........-..22+eeeeeeeeeereress 97 

Five-Man Team Event 

Score 


5/-0z. bait—Fort Worth Anglers Clubs age eer 457 


Club Pennant 
Golden Gate Angling & Casting Club, San Francisco 


Gazel Swim Marathon Victor 


Ben Gazel of Toronto won the Canadian 
National Exhibition ten-mile swim, held 
on Lake Ontario, Toronto, last August. 
Gazel’s time for the event, held for the 
first time since 1937, was 4 hours 44 
minutes 27 seconds, well above the record 


of 4:19:28, set by Frank Pritchard in the 
last renewal. Second place went to Jerry 
Kerschner of Columbus, Ohio. The winner 
received $5,000, while the runner-up earned 
$2,500. Only eight finished out of a start- 
ing field of 56. 


; abama: Dept. of Conservation, Mont- 

- gomery 4, 

\laska: Alaska Game Comm., Juneau. 

izona: State Game Warden, Phoenix. 

: Kansas: Game and Fish Comm., Little 

Rock, j 

‘ ifornia: Div. 
_ Francisco 11. 

_ Colorado: Dept. of Game and Fish, Den- 

een VET, 17. 

: Connecticut: Supt. of Fisheries and Game, 

Hartford. 

laware: Chief Game and Fish Warden, 

Dover. 

istrict of Columbia: Supt. of Metropoli- 

_ tan Police, Washington. 

Florida: Director, Game and Fresh Water 

Fish Comm., Tallahassee. 

Georgia: Director, Div. of Wildlife, Atlanta. 

Idaho: Dept. of Fish and Game, Boise. 


of Fish and Game, San 


Illinois: Dept. of Conservation, Spring- 
eas eld. 
_ Indiana: Dept. of Conservation, Indianapo- 
: lis 9. 
Iowa: State Conservation Comm., Des 
a Moines 8. 
Kansas: Director of Fish and Game Comm., 
3 Pratt. 
Kentucky: Director, Game and Fish Diy., 
Frankfort. 


_ Louisiana: Comm’r. of Conservation, New 

: Orleans 16. 

_ Maine: Comm’r. of Inland Fisheries and 
7 Game, State House, Augusta. 

_ Maryland: State Game Warden, 514 Mun- 

: sey Bldg., Baltimore 2. 

_ Massachusetts: Director, Div. of Fisher. 

- ies and Game, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 

+ ton. 

_ Michigan: Director, Dept. of Conservation, 


Lansing. 

Minnesota: Director, Div. of Game and 
Fish, Dept. of Conservation, St. Paul 1. 

Mississippi: Director of Conservation, 
Jackson. 

Missouri: Conservation Comm., Jefferson 
City. 

Montana: State Fish and Game Warden, 
Helena 3. 


“ ter to any coneervatiat wernt listed below: will, bring : a copy of tt he h 
¢) aw © of the fishing laws that are current at the time of request: 


Nebraska: Sec., Game, Forestration and 
Parks Comm., Lincoln 9. 

Nevada: Sec., State Fish and Game Comm., 
Reno. 

New Hampshire: 
Concord. 

New Jersey: Sec., Board of Fish and Game 
Comm’rs., Trenton. 

New Mexico: State Game Warden, Santa a 
Fe. 

New York: Dept. of Conservation, 
Broadway, Albany 7. 

North Carolina: Div. of Game and Inland 
Fisheries, Raleigh. 

North Dakota: Game and Fish Comm’r., 
Bismark, 

Ohio: Conservation Comm’r., Dept. of Agri~ 
culture, Columbus 15. : 

Oklahoma: State Game and Fish Comm., 5 
Oklahoma City 5. 

Oregon: State Game Comm., 616 oregon 
Bldg., Portland. a 

Pennsylvania: Fish Comm., Harrisburg; 
Game Comm., Harrisburg. 7 

Rhode Island: Div., of Fish and Game, 
State House, Providence. : 

South Carolina: Chief Game Warden, Con~m > 
lumbia. i 

South Dakota: Director, Game and Fish 
Comm., Pierre. 

Tennessee: State Director of Game andi 
Fish, 304 State Office Bldg., Nashville 3. 

Texas: Game, Fish, and Oyster Comm., 
Austin 14, 

Utah: Director, Utah Fish and Game 
Comm., State Capitol Bldg., Salt Lake 
City. 


Fish and Game Dept., 


483 3 


Vermont: Fish and Game Director, Mont-— 


pelier. 


Virginia: Exec. Sec., Comm. of Game and — k 


Inland Fisheries, Richmond. 


. 
Washington: Dept. of Game, 515 Smith — 


Tower, Seattle 4. 
West Virginia: 
Charleston. 
Wisconsin: Conservation Director, 
son 2, 
Wyoming: State Game and Fish Comm., 
Cheyenne. 
Canada: Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa. 


Conservation Comm., 


LS 


Carpio of Peru Swims Channel 


On Sept. 5, 1947, Daniel Carpio of Peru, 
a 35-year-old bank clerk, became the first 
person to swim the English Channel since 
1939. Battling powerful three-knot cur- 
rents and high waves the Peruvian was 
forced to follow a forty-two-mile route to 
cross the nineteen-mile wide straits from 
Cape Griz Nez, France, to Dover, England, 
in 14 hours 46 minutes. 


Blower Swims Irish Sea 


Madi- 


Tom Blower of Nottingham, England, 


conqueror of the English Channel in 1937, 


last year became the first person to swim _ 


the treacherous Irish Sea. Under wretched 
conditions, Blower, a mill hand, negotiated 


the twenty-five miles in 15 hours and 25 | 


minutes. He started from Donaghadee, 
Northern Ireland, and touched land five 
miles from Port Patrick, Scctland, 


‘ishing 
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FISHING 


WORLD RECORDS 


Caught with Red and Reel in Salt Water 


Source: International Game Fish Association, Francesca LaMonte, Secretary, American 
Museum of Natural History. 


Girth 
a 
314” 
rd 
41” 
aii 
21%” 
i” 
32” 
aii 


iz 
74” 
62” 


a 
# 
ia 
sa 
9614” 
70” 
oa 
80” 
iv 
13% 
18” 
of” 


Where caught Year 
Catalina, California............. 1912 
Pass-a-Grille, Florida........... 1937 
Bahama Islands............-.-- 1932 
Catalina, California............. 1916 
Playa del Rey, California........ 1941 
Cape Hatteras, N.C..........-. 1941 
Banks off New York...........- Loe 
Vineyard Sound, Mass.......--. 1913 
Sheepshead Bay, N.Y.........- 1937 
Cohasset Narrows, Mass........ 1874 
Bimini, Bahamas..............- 1919 
Bimini, Bahamas...........-.-- 1935 
Cape Charles, Va.........-.---- 1938 
Oahu; Hawall.005 250.0 sie 1940 
Surf City, New Jersey........... 1925 
Banks off New York..........-- 1895 
Sarasota; Floridav. >. sec see 1923 
Bimini, Bahamas...........--.- 1941 
Bay of Islands, N. Z:.........-- 1926 
Tahal eae eens 1930 
Balboa, California...........--- 1931 
Miami) Florida os..- oes 2-22 tee 1938 
Chagres River, Canal Zone....... 1944 
Miami Beach, Florida..........- 1929 
Charles Islands, Galapagos...... 1938 
Galveston, Texas.........-..--- 1938 
Mayor Island, N. Z...-......--- 1943 
Egmont Key, Florida..........-- 1936 
Bay of Islands, N.Z........-.-- 1937 
Sydney Heads, Australia........ 1939 
Kangaroo Island, Australia...... 1941 
Tocopilla, Chile..........---..- 1940 
Panuco River, Mexico........... 1938 
Makua, Hawaii.........0ce0+0-- 1937 
Ipswich Bay, Mass........-..-- 1940 
Tahiti Se ae4e ee icclateee's ante 1936 
Greer Cay, Bahamas............ 1943 
Mullica River, N.J.....-.--..-- 1944 
Lake Worth, Florida...........- 1946 
Bermagui, Australia..........-+ 1938 


Caught with Rod and Reel in Fresh Water 
Source: Field & Stream, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. ¥. 


Species Lb.,oz. Length 
PRAEOLO Meno. cuca Ghisls 66—4 ae 
PERMOTACK conic tee ss ss» 106 682” 
PRETACUGA CoE Io's, so. 5 ps. 103-4 66” 
Bass, Calif. Black Sea.... 515 a. 
Bass, Calif. White Sea.... 74—4 76” 
Bass, Channel..........-- 75—8 6454” 
BSS OCA spate nc ncitcs oes 8—2 aa ee 
BASS OUP Oi » on ve - os 73 60” 
Blackfish (Tautog)........ 21—2 Bd 
OSS Ae ee Soe aie eee 25 Sea 
MOUS eee aetant oo os = 13-12-31” 
Cero (Fla. Kingfish)....... 73—8 62” 
MDA a PKone es caine aes 102 Batts 
RI atcicrettes s <iie7 i=. <2 = 67—8 6812” 
Oram, Black... .....-.2-- 90 =F 
Flounder, Summer......-.- 19 
MWS tects es « wc, 22s 542 Sis 
Marlin, Blue.........---- 737 15712” 
Marlin, Pacific Black...... 976 15214” 
Marlin, Silver........---- 618 138” 
Marlin, Striped.......-... 692 161” 
Marlin, White......-...-- 161 104” 
Robalo (Snook)......----- 50—8 ald 
Sailfish, Atlantic.......... 106 wis 
Sailfish, Pacific........... 190 1221” 
MAWHHSHEr ct sss nace e-s 736 175” 
Shark, Mako.......-..--- 1000 144” 
Shark, Porbeagle.....-.-- 1009 126” 
Shark, Thresher........-- 922 aide 
Shark, Tiger......<..-.-- 1382 166” 
Shark, White...........-- 1919 176” 
Swordfish, Broadbill...... 860 165” 
“Risa au paibee encarta 247 8912” 
Muna, Allison: ....-..5++-- 265 730 
Tuna, Bluefin..........-. 927 123” 
Tuna, Dogtoothed......... 151—8 aaese 
TEL 8h sne Seouenadeeea 133—8 83” 
WeakfiShl.cas ice secccies ss 17—8 46” 
Weakfish, Spotted........ 14 332” 
VeHOWIAll cc. c+ s-05--s 88 64” 

Species Lb., oz. Length 
Black Bass, Largemouth....... 22—4 3214” 
Black Bass, Smallmouth....... 14 28” 
(CEN dcon coon Sea penenamane 42 42” 
Catfish, Channel.........----- 28 3834” 
Muskalonge.......--------++- 64—8 58” 
Perch, Yellow......-.-------- 4-342 .... 
Perch, White..........------- 4—4 18%” 
Pike, Northern........------- 46—2 522” 
Pike, Walleyed........------- 22-4 3614” 
Salmon, Atlantic........-.---- 79—2 ...- 
Salmon, Chinook......------- 83 He 
Salmon, Landlocked.......--- 22—8 36” 
Trout, Brook........----++++- 14—8 
Trout, Brown.......---++---> 39— Br iw 
Trout, Cutthroat........------ 41 39” 
Trout, Dolly Varden.....-..--- 29—4 364” 
Trout, Lake..........----+-+> 63 472” 
36 372” 


Trout, Rainbow or Steelhead... 


Girth 
2814” 
214” 
29” 
22% 
24” 
oi 
25” 
21” 


2494" 


25Y4" 


Where caught Year 
Montgomery Lake, Ga........--- 1932 
Oakland, Florida..........----- 1932 
Rappahannock River, Va....---- 1930 
Ohio River.........-0ccaseceones 1924 
Favil Lake, Wisconsin.......-.-- 1947 
Bordentown, New Jersey...-..--- 1865 
Havana, Illinois.........++----++ 1947 
Sacandaga Reservoir, N. Y....-. 1940 
Fort Erie, Ontario.......-.------ 1943 
Tanaelv, Norway.....-----+--+ 1928 
Umpqua River, Oregon.......--- 1910 
Sebago Lake, Maine......-..--- 1907 
Nipigon River, Ontario.......--- 1916 
Loch Awe, Scotland........----- 1866 
Pyramid Lake, Nevada.......--- 1925 
Pend Oreille Lake, Idaho.......- 1947 
Lake Athapapuskow, Manitoba... 1930 
Pend Oreille Lake, Idaho........ 1947 


Angler 


Frank Kelly 

Harvey M. Harker 
Chester E. Benet 
Wallace Beery 

W. M. Hartness 
Capt. B. R. Ballance 
Peter Volkman 
Chas. B. Church 
Albert von Kleist 

L. Hathaway 

B. F. Peek 

Leonard B. Harrison 
J. E. Stansbury 
Fred McNamara 
Capt. Jack Inman 
Fred Foster 

W. E. Lincoln 

J. V. Martin 

Capt. Laurie Mitchell 
Zane Grey 

A. Hamann 

L. F. Hooper 

Capt. J. W. Anderson 
Wm. Bonnell 

E. Tremayne 

Gus Pangarakis 

B. D. H. Ross 

Aj. Hack 

W. W. Dowding 
Lyle Bagnard 

G. R. Cowell 

W. E. S. Tuker 

H. W; Sedgwick 

J. W. Harvey 

J. Vernagiia 

Dr. S. Rabinovitch 
K. L. Ames, Jr. 

A. Weisbecker, Jr. 
R. N. Rose 

Clive Firth 


Angler 
George W. Perry 
Walter Harden 
Robert W. Harris 
C. L. Stanley 
Alois Hanser 
Dr. C. C. Abbot 
George H. Brader 
Peter Dubuc 
Patrick E. Noon 
Henrik Henriksen 
F. R. Steel 
Edward Blakely 
Dr. W. J. Cook 
W. Muir 
John Skimmerhorn 
R. C. Worst 
Miss L. L. Hayes 
C. C. Shepherd 


. “4 
Information Please Almana 


Who's Who in Sports 
BASEBALL 


ALEXANDER, Grover C., b. St. Paul, Nebr., 
Feb. 26, 1887. 


APPLING, Luke, b. High Point, N. C., April 
2, 1909. 


BLACKWELL, Ewell, Jr., b. Fresno, Calif., 
Oct. 23, 1922. 


BOUDREAU, Lou, b. Harvey, Ill., July 17, 
1917. 

BRANNICK, Eddie, b. New York, N. Y., 
July 22, 1893. 


CHANDLER, A. B. (Happy), b. 
Ky., July 14, 1898. 

CHAPMAN, Ben, b. Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 
25, 1908. 


COAKLEY, Andy, b. Providence, R. I., Nov. 
20, 1882. 


COBB, Tyrus R. (Ty), b. Banks County, 
Ga., Dec. 17, 1886. 


COCHRANE, Gordon Ss. (Mickey), b. 
Bridgewater, Mass., Apr. 6, 1903. 


CRONIN, Joe, b. San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 
12, 1906. 


DEAN, Jerome H. (Dizzy), b. Holdenville, 
Okla., Jan. 16, 1911. 


DICKEY, Bill, b. Bastrop, La., June 6, 1907. 


DI MAGGIO, Dom, b. San Francisco, Calif., 
Feb. 12, 1918. 

DIMAGGIO, Joe, b. Martinez, Calif., Nov. 
25, 1914, 

DUROCHER, Leo, b. West Springfield, 
Mass., July 27, 1906. 

DYER, Eddie, b. Morgan City, La., Oct. 11, 
1900. 

DYKES, Jimmy, b. Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 
10, 1896. 

EVANS, Billy, b. Chicago, Ill., Feb. 10, 1884. 

FELLER, Bobby, b. Van Meter, Iowa, Nov. 
3, 1918. 

FOXX, Jimmy, b. Sudlersville, Md., Oct. 22, 
1907. 

FRICK, Ford C., b. Wawaka, Ind., Dec. 19, 
1894. 

FRISCH, Frank F., b. New York, N. Y., Sept. 
9, 1898. 
GORDON, Joseph L. (Flash), b. Los An- 
geles, Calif., Feb. 18, 1915. 
GREENBERG, Henry (Hank), 
York, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1911. 

GRIFFITH, Clark C., b. Clear Creek, Mo., 
Novy. 20, 1869. 

GRIMM, Charlie, b. St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 
28, 1898, 

GROVE, Robert M. (Lefty), b. Lonacon- 
ing, Md., March 6, 1900. 

HARRIDGE, Will, b. Chicago, Il., Oct. 16, 
1886. 


HARRIS, Stanley R. (Bucky), b. Port Jer- 
vis, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1896. 


Corydon, 


b. New 


HARTNETT, Charles L. (Gabby), b. Woon= 
socket, R. I., Dec. 20, 1900. 

HEILMANN, Harry, b. San Francisco, Calif., 
Aug. 3, 1894. : 

HEYDLER, John A., b. La Fargeville, N. Y., 
July 10, 1869. 

HORNSBY, Rogers, b. Winters, Tex., Apr. 
27, 1896. 


KLEM, Bill, b. Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 22, 


1874, 


KUHEL, Joe, b. Cleveland, Ohio, June 25, 


1906. 


LEWIS, G. E. (Duffy), b. San Francisco, 
Calif., Apr. 18, 1888. 


1900. 


MAC PHAIL, Larry, b. Cass City, Mich., 
Feb. 3, 1890. 


MC CARTHY, Joe, b. Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. — 


21, 1887. 


MC KECHNIE, William B., b. Wilkinsburg, © 


Pa., Aug. 7, 1877. 


MACK, Connie, b. East Brookfield, Mass., 
Dec. 23, 1862. 


MARANVILLE, Walter J. (Rabbit), 
Springfield, Mass., Nov. 11, 1892. 


MARTIN, John L. (Pepper), b. Temple, 
Okla., Feb. 29, 1904. 


NEUN, Johnny, b. Baltimore, Md., Oct. 28, 
1900. 


NEWHOUSER, Hal, b. Detroit, Mich., May 
20, 1921. 


O’DOUL, Frank (Lefty), b. San Francisco, 
Calif., Mar. 4, 1897. 


O'NEILL, Steve, b. Minooka, Pa., July 6, 
1891. 


OTT, Mel, b. Gretna, La., Mar. 2, 1909. 


PENNOCK, Herb, b. Kennett Square, Pag 
Feb. 19, 1894. 


RICKEY, Branch, b. Senecaville, Ohio, Dec. 
20, 1881. 


ROBINSON, Jackie, b. Cairo, Ga., Jan. 31; 
1919, 


ROWE, Lynwood T. (Schoolboy), b. Waco, 
Tex., Jan. 11, 1912. 


RUEL, Herold (Muddy), b. St. Louis, Mo., 
Feb. 20, 1896. 


RUTH, George H. (Babe), b. Baltimore, 
Md., Feb. 6, 1895. 


SHOTTON, Burt E., b. Brownhelm, Ohio 
Oct. 18, 1884. 


SISLER, George H., b. Manchester, Ohio, 
Mar. 24, 1893. 


SOUTHWORTH, Billy, b. Harvard, Nebr. 
Mar. 9, 1898. 


SPEAKER, Tris, b. Hubbard, Tex., Apr. 4, 
1888. 


b. 


’ 


* 
LYONS, Ted, b. Lake Charles, La., Dec. "a 
: 


| ole 
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Baseball—(cont.) 


"RAYNOR, Harold J. (Pie), b. Framing- 
ham, Mass., Nov. 11, 1899. 

VAGNER, John P. (Hans), b. Mansfield, 
Pa., Feb. 24, 1874. 

VALKER, Fred (Dixie), b. Villa Rica, Ga., 
Sept. 24, 1910. 


WALTERS, Bucky, 


b. Philadelphia, Pa., 


April 19, 1910. 
WEISS, George M., b. New Haven, Conn., 
June 23, 1895. 


WILLIAMS, Ted, b. San Diego, Calif., Oct. 


30, 1918. 


BOXING 


ARMSTRONG, Henry, b. St. Louis, Mo., 
Dec. 12, 1912. 


3AER, Max, b. Omaha, Nebr., Feb. 11, 1909. 

3RADDOCK, Jim, b. North Bergen, N. J., 
Dec. 6, 1905. 

3URNS, Tommy, b. Hanover, Canada, June 
17, 1881. 


SOCHRANE, Freddie, b. Elizabeth, N. J., 
May 6, 1915. 

SONN, Billy, b. Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 8, 1917. 

DEMPSEY, Jack, b. Manassa, Colo., June 
24, 1894. 


FIRPO, Luis Angel, b. Junia Province, 
Buenos Aires, Oct. 11, 1896. 


GRAZIANO, Rocky, b. New York, N. i> 
June 7, 1922. 


JACK, Beau, b. Augusta, Ga., Apr. 1, 1921. 

JEFFRIES, James J., b. Carroll, Ohio, Apr. 
15, 1875. 

LANGFORD, Sam, b. Weymouth, N. Ire- 
land, Feb. 12, 1880. 

LESNEVICH, Gus, b. Cliffside Park, N. J., 
Feb. 22, 1915. 

LOUGHRAN, Tommy, b. Philadelphia, Pa., 
Nov. 29, 1902. 


LOUIS, Joe, b. Lexington, Ala., May 13, 
1914. 


MC LARNIN, Jimmy, b. Dublin, Ireland, 
Dec. 17, 1905. 

MAURIELLO, Tami, b. New York, N. Y., 
Jan. 4, 1920. 

PETROLLE, Billy, b. Berwick, Pa., Jan. 10, 
1905. 

RISKO, Johnny, b. Austria, Dec. 18, 1902. 

ROSENBLOOM, Max, b. New York, N. Y., 
Sept. 6, 1904. 

ROSS, Barney, b. New York, N. Y., Dec. 23, 
1909. 

SHARKEY, Jack, b. Binghamton, N. Y., 
Oct. 6, 1902. 

STEELE, Freddie, b. Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 
18, 1912. 

TENDLER, Lew, b. Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 
28, 1898. 

TUNNEY, Gene, b. New York, N. Y., May 
25, 1898. 

WALKER, Mickey, b. Elizabeth, N. J., July 
13, 1901. 

WILLARD, Jess, b. Pottawatomie County, 
Kans., Dec. 29, 1883. 

ZALE, Tony, b. Gary, Ind., May 29, 1914. 


FOOTBALL 


BATTLES, Cliff, b. Akron, Ohio, May 1, 
1910. 

BAUGH, Sammy, b. Temple, Tex., Mar. 17, 
1914. 

BELL, Bert, b. Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 25, 
1894. 

BIBLE, Dana X., b. Jefierson City, Tenn., 
Oct. 8, 1891. 

BIERMAN, Bernard W., 
Minn., Mar. 11, 1894. 

BLAIK, Earl H., b. Detroit, Mich., Feb. 15, 
1897. 

BROWN, Paul E., b. Norwalk, Ohio, Sept. 
7, 1908. 

CLARK, Earl (Dutch), b. Fowler, Colo., 
Oct. 11, 1906. 

CONZELMAN, Jimmy, b. St. Louis, 
March 6, 1898. 

CRISLER, Herbert O. (Fritz), b- Earlville, 
Iil., Jan. 12, 1899. ~ 

CROWLEY, James H., b. Chicago, Til., Sept. 
10, 1902. 

DAWSON, Lowell (Red), b. Minneapolis, 
Minn., Dec. 20, 1906. 


b. Springfield, 


Mo., 


DEGROOT, Dudley, b. Chicago, I., Nov. 
20, 1899. 

DOBBS, Glenn, b. McKinney, Texas, July 
12, 1922. 

DOBIE, Gil, b. Hastings, Minn., Jan. 31, 
1879. 

DORAIS, Gus, b. Chippewa Falls, Wis., July 
2, 1891. 

DUDLEY, Bill, b. Bluefield, Va., Dec. 24, 
1921. 

EDWARDS, Albert G. (Turk), b. Clarkston, 
Wash., Sept. 28, 1907. 

FLAHERTY, Ray, b. Spokane, Wash., Sept. 
1, 1904. 

GRANGE, Harold (Red), b. Wheaton, Il., 
June 13, 1904. 

HALAS, George, b. Chicago, Ill., Feb. 2, 
1895. 

HARLOW, Dick, b. Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 
19, 1889. 


HEFFELFINGER, W. W. (Pudge), b. Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Dec. 20, 1867. 


HEIN, Mel, b. Redding, Calif., Aug. 22, 1909. 


* MAN, Sid, b. “Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 
» 1916. 


eee Ill., May 19, 1893. 
_ MCMILLIN, Alvin N. (Bo), b. Prairie Hill, 
Tex., Jan. 12, 1899. 


_ NAGURSKI, Bronko, b. International Falls, 
Minn., Nov. 3, 1908. 

Y NEALE, Earle (Greasy), b. Parkersburg, 
“ _ W.Va., Nov. 6, 1891. 

_ NEVERS, Ernie, b. Willow River, Minn., 
June 11, 1903. 

_ NEYLAND, Robert, b. Greenville, Tex., 
ieee Sept, 17, 1892. 


OWEN, Steve, b. Cleo Springs, Okla., April 
21, 1898. 


Me eer Maurice “S(Gupper 1 D. 


Ill., Oct. 15, 1898. 


SNYDER, Bob, b. Fremont, onto, ¥ 7 
1913. 


July 24, 1894. 


STAGG, A. Alonzo, b. West Orange, N. 
Aug. 16, 1862. 


STRONG, Ken, b. West Haven, Conn., Apr r 
21, 1906. 


STUHLDREHER, Harry A., b. Massillon 
Ohio, Oct. 14, 1901. aa 


SUTHERLAND, Dr. John B. (Jock), be. 
Coupar-Angus, Scotland, March 21, 1889 


THOMAS, Frank, b. Muncie, Ind., Nov. 15, 
1898. 


THORPE, Jim, b. near Prague, Okla., May 
28, 1886. 


WADE, Wallace, b. Trenton, Tenn., June 15, 
1892. 


WALSH, Adam, b. Churchville, Iowa, Dec. 
4, 1901. 


WARNER, Glenn S., b. Springville, N. Ys 
Apr. 5, 1871. 


WATERFIELD, Bob, b. Elmira, N. Y., July 
26, 1920. 


GOLF 


_ ARMOUR, Tommy, b. Edinburgh, Scotland, 
'e Sept. 24, 1895. 


_ DEMARET, Jim, b. Houston, Texas, May 10, 
1910. 


‘FERRIER, Jim, b. Sydney, Australia, Feb. 
, 24,1915. 


2 HAGEN, Walter, b. Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 
i 21, 1892. 


; HOGAN, Ben, b. Dublin, Tex., Aug. 13 
g 1912. f 


' JONES, Bobby, b. Atlanta, Ga., Mar. 17, 
: 1902. 


LITTLE, W. Lawson, Jr., b. Newport, R. I., 
June 23, 1910. 


LOCKE, Bobby, b. Ermiston, South Africa, 
Noy. 20, 1917. 


MC SPADEN, Harold (Jug), b. Rosedale, 
Kans., July 21, 1908. 


NELSON, Byron, b. Fort Worth, Tex., Feb. 
4, 1912. 


OLIVER, Ed (Porky), b. Wilmington, Del., 
Sept. 6, 1916. 


ORCUTT, Maureen, b. New York, N. Y., Apr. 
25 L207. 


RIEGEL, Robert H. (Skee), b. New Bloom-— 
field, Pa., Nov. 25, 1914. 


RUNYAN, Paul, b. Hot Springs, Ark., guy” 
12, 1908. 


SARAZEN, Gene, b. Harrison, NASYee Feb. 
27, 1901. ~ 


SMITH, Horton, b. Springfield, Ohio, May 
22, 1908. 2 
SNEAD, Sam, b. Hot Springs, Va., May 27 a 
1912. 


TURNESA, Joe, b. New York, N. Y., Jan. 31 
1901. 


TURNESA, Willie, b. Elmsford, N. Y., Jane 
20, 1914. 


PD 


Elma he te PN eae 


VARE, Gicuna Collett, b. New Haven, 
Conn., June 20, 1903. 


a 


VINES, H. Ellsworth, Jr., b. Los Angeles, 
Calif., Sept. 28, 1911. 


WORSHAM, Lew, b. Alta Vista, Va., Oct. cy 
1917. 


ZAHARIAS, Mildred Didrikson (Babe), b 
Port Arthur, Tex., June 26, 1913. 


a 


= Pon ee to LPEOIA FeE 


es 


. 


brey V. (Dit), b. Newmarket, 

ario, Feb. 9,1907. 

H. (Happy), b. Owen Sound, On- 

, June 1, 1901. 

OTTSELIG, Johnny, b. Odessa, Russia, 

June 24, 1905. 
Dick, b. Hamilton, Ontario, July 


UDGE, J. Donald, b. Oakland, Calif., June 
18, 1915. 

OKE, Sarah Palfrey, b. Sharon, Mass., 
‘Sept. 18, 1912. 

OOKE, T. Elwood, b. Ogden, Utah, July 5, 
1913. 

ACOBS, Helen Hull, b. Globe, Ariz., Aug. 
6, 1908. 

-RAMER, John, b. Montebello, Calif., Aug. 
si, 1921. 


SHORE, Eddie, b. Fort Qu'appette, § 


TENNIS 


“bec, Dec, 31, ee 


ROSS, Arthur H., b. Naughton, yntari 


Jan. 13, 1886. 


katchewan, Nov. 26, 1902. 


SMYTHE, Conn, b. Toronto, ontario, a ae 
1, 1895. . mek 


MARBLE, Alice I., b. 
Calif., Sept. 28, 1913. 
RICHARDS, Vincent, b. New York, x. : 
March 20, 1903. 
RIGGS, Robert L., b. Los Sips Calif. 
Feb. 25, 1918. 
ROARK, Helen Wills Moody, b. Centerville, 
Calif., Oct. 6, 1905. Phat 
TILDEN, William T., II, b. Philadelphia, 
Pa., Feb. 10, 1893. hy 
WOOD, Sidney, b. Bridgeport, Conn., Now 

1, 1970. 


OTHER SPORTS 


LLEN, Forrest C. (Phog), b. Jamesport, 
-Mo., Noy. 18, 1885 (Basketball). 

RCARO, Eddie, b. Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 
19, 1916 (Horse racing). 

TKINSON, Ted, b. Toronto, Ont, 
17, 1916 (Horse racing). 

INGHAM, William J., b. Norristown, Pa., 
Aug. 8, 1889 (Athletic director). 

‘ANN, Howard, b. Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. 
11, 1895 (Basketball). 

‘ASSIDY, Marshall, b. Washington, D. Cc 
Feb. 21, 1892 (Horse racing). 

‘OCHRAN, Welker, b. Manson, Iowa, Oct. 
7, 1896 (Billiards). 

‘OFFEY, Jack, b. New York, N. ¥., Jan. 28, 
1888 (Athletic director). 

SURTIS, Ann, b. San Francisco, Calif., Mar. 
6, 1926 (Swimming). 

JE MAR, Clarence, b. Melrose, Mass., Mar. 
20, 1888 (Marathon). 

"DERLE, Gertrude, b. New York, ING Y pn OCt. 
23, 1906 (Swimming). 

TLING, Emil Von, b. New Sion.) IN Lies 
Mar. 30, 1883 (Track and Field). 

INGEN, Alf, b. Nijondalen, Norway, May 
15, 1909 (Skiing). 

7ALCARO, Joe, b. Naples, Italy, Jan. 3, 
1896 (Bowling). 

"7ERRIS, Dan, b. Pawling, NG Soy Ceibye ie 
1899 (Track and Field). 

7ITZSIMMONS, James (Sunny Jim), b. 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., July 23, 1874 
(Horse peclie) 


June 


SREENLEAF, Ralph, b. Monmouth, MI1., 
Nov. 3, 1899 (Billiards). 
IENIE, Sonja, b. Norway, Apr. 8, 1913 (Fig- 


ure Skating). 


HIRSCH, Max, b. Fredericksburg, Texas, 
July 12, 1880 (Horse racing). a 
HOLMAN, Nat, b. New York, N. ¥., Oct. 19, 
1896 (Basketball). ar 
HOPPE, Willie, b. Cornwall, N. Y., Oct. u, 
1887 (Billiards). 
JACOBS, Hirsch, b. New York, N. Y., April rj 
8, 1904 (Horse racing). i 4 
JONES, Ben A., b. Parnell, Mo., Dec. 31, 
1882 (Horse racing). ae 
KILPATRICK, John Reed, b. New York, 
N. Y., June 15, 1889 (Executive). 


KIPHUTH, Robert J. H. (Bob), b. Tona- 
wanda, N. Y¥., Nov. 17, 1890 (Athletic 3 


director). re 
LONGDEN, Johnny, b. Wakefield, England, “i 
Feb. 14, 1910 (Horse racing). 5s 
MC DANIEL, Henry, b. Uniontown, N. J, 


Sept. 10, 1867 (Horse racing). 

OWENS, Jesse, b. Decatur, Ala., Sept. 12, 
1913 (Track and Field). 

RICE, Grantland, b. Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
Nov. 1, 1880 (Writer). 

SANDE, Earl, b. Groton, S. D., Nov. 13, 
1898 (Horse racing). 

SCHAEFER, Jake, b. Chicago, Ill., Oct. 18, 
1894 (Billiards). 

VANDERBILT, Harold S., b. Oakdale, N, Y., 
July 6, 1884 (Yachting). 

VARIPAPA, Andy, b. Italy, Mar. 81, 1894 
(Bowling). 

WINN, Matt J., b. Louisville, Ky., June 30, 
1861 (Horse racing). 

WOODWABD, William, b. New York, N. Y., 
April 7, 1876 (Horse racing). 


Information Please Alm r 


Noted Nicknames in Sports 


BASEBALL 


Beans—John Reardon 

Beauty—Dave Bancroft 

Big Poison—Paul Waner 

Big Six—Christy Mathewson 

Big Train—Walter Johnson¢/ 

Billy The Kid—Billy Southworth 

Country—Enos Slaughter 

Dazzy—Arthur Vance 

Dem Bums—Brooklyn Dodgers 

Dixie—Fred Walker 

Dizzy—J. H. Dean 

Duster—Walter Mails 

Fireman—Johnny Murphy 

Fordham Flash—Frankie Frisch 

Flying Dutchman—Hans Wagner 

Gashouse Gang—St. Louis Cards of the 
mid-Thirties 

Georgia Peach—Ty Cobb 

Gray Eagle—Tris Speaker 

High Pockets—George Kelly 

Hitless Wonders—White Sox of 1906 

Home Run—Frank Baker 

Iron Horse—Lou Gehrig 

Iron Man—Joe McGinnity 

Kiki—Hazen Cuyler 

King Kong—Charlie Keller 

Little Napoleon—John McGraw 

Little Poison—Lloyd Waner , 

Little Professor—Dom DiMaggio 

Mad Russian—Lou Novikoff 

Meal Ticket—Carl Hubbell 

Miracle Man—George Stallings 

Mr. Shortstop—Marty Marion 

Mite Manager—Miller Huggins 

Muddy—Herold Ruel 

Mule—George Haas 

Old Arbitrator—Bill Klem 

Old Fox—Clark Griffith 

Old Hoss—Riggs Stephenson, Charlie Rad- 
bourne 

Ol’ Pete—Grover Cleveland Alexander 

Old Roman—Charles A. Comiskey. 

7Oom Paul—Paul Derringer 

Pants—Clarence Rowland 

Peerless Leader—Frank Chance 

Rabbit—Walter Maranville 

Rajah—Rogers Hornsby 

Shoeless Joe—Joe Jackson 

Smoky Joe—Joe Wood 

Sultan of Swat—Babe Ruth 

The Cat—Harry Brecheen 

The Crab—Johnny Evers 

The Lip—Leo Durocher 

Three-fingered—Mordecai Brown 

Turkey Mike—Mike Donlin 

Yankee Clipper—Joe DiMaggio 

Wahoo Sam—Sam Crawford 

Wild Horse of the Osage—Pepper Martin 


FOOTBALL 


Automatic Jack—Jack Manders 

Four Horsemen—Jim Crowley, Harry 
Stuhlidreher, Elmer Layden and Don 
Miller of Notre Dame 


Galloping Ghost—Red Grange 

Gloomy Gil—Gilmour Dobie 

Greasy—Earle Neale 

Hurry-up—Fielding H. Yost 

Little Boy Blue—Albie Booth 

Mr. Inside—Felix (Doc) Blanchard 

Mr. Outside—Glenn Davis 

Pop—Glenn S. Warner 

Pudge—w. W. Heffelfinger 

Seven Blocks of Granite—Fordham line 
1936 

Seven Mules—Notre Dame line of 1924 

Sleepy Jim—Jim Crowley 


BOXING 


Basque Woodchopper—Paulino Uzcudun 
Boston Strong Boy—John L. Sullivan 
Boston Tar Baby—Sam Langford 

Boy Bandit—James J. Johnston 

Brown Bomber—Joe Louis 

Durable Dane—Battling Nelson 

Fargo Express—Billy Petrolle 

Gentleman Jim—James J. Corbett 

Li'l Arthur—Jack Johnson 

Manassa Mauler—Jack Dempsey 
Michigan Assassin—Stanley Ketchel 
Pittsburgh Windmill—Harry Greb 
Rocky—Tommy Graziano 
Ruby Robert—Bob Fitzsimmons 
Slapsie Maxie—Maxie Rosenbloom 
Sugar—Ray Robinson 
Terrible Terry—Terry McGovern ; 
The Orchid Man—Georges Carpentier 

Toy Bulldog—Mickey Walker 

Two-ton Tony—Tony Galento ¥ 
Wild Bull of the Pampas—Luis Angel Firpo 


TENNIS 


Bounding Basque—Jean Borotra 

California Comet—Maurice McLoughlin 

Four Musketeers—Jean Borotra, Rene La- 
coste, Henri Cochet and Jacques Brugnon 

Little Miss Poker Face—Helen Wills Moody 
Roark 


ts ee” 


HORSE RACING 


Big Red—Man o’ War 

Mr. Longtail—Whirlaway 
Old Bones—Exterminator 
The Iceman—George Woolf 


Miscellaneous 


Boy Wonder—Willie Hoppe 

Calamity Jane—Bobby Jones’ putter 

Phog—Forrest Allen 

Human Fish—Johnny Weissmuller 

Iron Man—Reggie McNamara 

Kraut Line—Milt Schmidt, Bobby Bauer 
and Woody Dumart, Boston Bruins 

Porky—Ed Oliver 

Rocket—Maurice Richard 

Siege Gun—Jesse P. Guilford 

Strangler—Ed Lewis 

The Emperor Jones—Bobby Jones 

The Fastest Human—Charley Paddock 

The Flying Finn—Paayvo Nurmi : 


LIVER WENDELL HotMEs, the famous Au- 
tocrat of the Breakfast Table, wrote 
sat the running horse was a gambling toy 
it the trotting horse was useful and, fur- 
aermore, “horse-racing is not a republican 
stitution; horse-trotting is.” Oliver Wen- 
s11 Holmes was a born and bred New 
aglander and New England was the nurs- 
-y of the harness racing sport in America. 
acers and trotters were matters of local 
“ide and prejudice in Colonial New Eng- 
nd and, shortly after the Revolution, the 
fessenger and Justin Morgan strains pro- 
uced many winners in harness racing 
matches” along the turnpikes of New 
‘ork, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massa- 
husetts, Vermont and New Hampshire. 
There was English thoroughbred blood 
1 Messenger and Justin Morgan and, many 
ears later, it was blended in Rysdyk’s 


HARNESS RACING 


Hambletonian, foaled in 1849. Hamble- py 
tonian was not particularly fast under 
harness but his descendants have had al- 

most a monopoly of prizes, titles and 
records in the harness racing game. Ham- 
bletonian was purchased as a foal with its 

dam for a total of $124 by William Rysdyk 

of Goshen, N. Y. and made a modest for- 

tune for the purchaser. 

Trotters and pacers often were raced 
under saddle in the old days and, in fact, 
the custom still survives in some places 
in Europe. Dexter, the great trotter that 
lowered the mile record from 2:1934 to 
2:171%4 in 1867, was said to handle just as 
well under saddle as when pulling a sulky. 
But as sulkies were lightened in weight 
and improved in design, trotting under 
saddle became less common and finally 
faded out in this country. 


Harness Racing Statistics 
Source: Roger Duncan, Vice-President, United States Trotting Association. 


Hambletonian Winners 
Goshen, N. Y. 


(Three-year-old trotters) 


rear Winner Driver Best time Value 

926........Guy McKinney Re aietel tte eee CINGU: EUAY = oisreie'sieis occ ott 8/4. wee .. -$73,451.32 
927.......-losola’s Worthy ....------ Marvin Childs ........2.03 3/4........ 54,694.44 
O28... vcs -SPENCEL -....----choeceres W. H. Leese ...... DY 5202 “L/2 eve ose C8 220-00 
929........Walter Dear .....---++--: S Water COX: + wre edewties 2 02°38 / Sra ce 60,309.60 
930.......-.Hanover’s Bertha .......- Tom Berry ..-<-++++-+ 2 03-4 oul ser ae 56,859.84 
931.......-Calumet Butler ........-- R. McMahon .......+-2.03 1/4..+++++- 50,921.39 
932........The Marchioness ....-.--+-- MY Caton Sic sleerrieie asia 2.0L 1/4. auievanre 49,489.26 
I S35 Sas ..Mary Reynolds ....-.------ Ben White ...-+-+e-+- 2.03 3/4......+. 40,459.88 
[984.4 7.20: Lord Jim ........e>- .e.e-H. M. Parshall ....... 2.02 3/4...+++6- 25,845.44 
IOS iisveeie se « Greyhound .....++++++--: Sep Palin ..... cetera auete 2.02 1/4...50: .» 933,321.00 
'9386..+....-RoOSalind .....--+eeeeeeees Ben Wb =~ scree yeneit 20123 /4 eget 35,643.83 
LOSiTsco welee Shirley Hanover ....----- H. Thomas ......+..-- 2.01 1/2... ccae, BLO LeDO 
MOSS iereteo.0 sis. McLin Hanover ......++-- H. Thomas ...-..-eees> 2.02 1/4...-ce0- 37,962.37 
BOS OS nce inieves Peter Astra ......e2cceces H. M. Parshall ....... 2.04 1/4......-. 40,502.46 
1940.......- Spencer Scott ....--++-++: F, Egan .....see- nie eeae ecececes 43,685.45 
IGEN sisi0< sions Bill Gallon ......-+--+-s+- Lee Smith ....... plafeletes.UD « seine ies O03 (20.00 
DAD = warn iccek ts The Ambassador ......--- Ben: “Wier see setae 204 Sat a eee 38,954.38 
[G43 oe oie sig! one Volo Song ....-+--seeeees Ben White ........--2.02 1/2..-.+6- 42,298.03 
1944........vankee Maid ...-++--++> Eye THOMAS Hass cclarers 204 ang tence arene 33,577.12 
1945. ...-Titan Hanover ...-.- weee-H. Pownall ...-+ee-- 2.04 Sees ogee DO;196,08 
1I946........Chestertown ...-- Dovsyerueers Tom Berry oe. ss ss 2 O21 Die ieee 50,995.57 
A Techs cine Hoot Mon ......, 20+ - ss Sep Palin ......-..--- DOO oa erates 45,417.93 


Run at Syracuse, N. rag 


Race Track, Yonkers, N. Y., in 1943. 


in 1926 and 1928; run at Lexington, Ky., 


in 1927 and 1929; run at Empire City 


SUMMARY OF 1947 HAMBLETONIAN 


Heats 

Horse Driver 1st 2d 3d 
Hoot Mon.......+-- Sep Palin........-- 2 1 1 
ROUNEY.: «isos ee es Bi Shively.......-- 1 2 2 
Way Yonder......-. Will Fleming......- 8 3 3 
Buckshot B......-- Frank Safford...... 2 6 4 
Scotch Thistle.....- Clint Hodgins...... 13 4 6 
Volotone......++++: Fred Egan......--- 4 8 7 
Grand Parade...... Harry Fitzpatrick... 9 7 5 


Times—2.01%, 2.00 (Hambletonian record), 2.02%. 
Winner—Black colt by Scotland-Missey (Guy 


Heats 

Horse Driver 1st ad 3d 
Joe’s Pride........- Del Cameron......- 7 5 9 
Patrick Hanover... .Harry Short........ 6 9 8 
Black Key.......-- Olen Humphres.... 9 12 12 
Tyson Hanover..... Paul Vineyard...... 10 10 ll 
American Ballad... .Harry Pownall...... 11 13 10 
Deanna Hanover....Ben White.......-- 12 115.5SChe 


Abbey); bred by Charles Phellis, Greenwich, Conn. 


ie 
S.F;,Palincesses te 
H. C. Moody...... 2 


Harry Pownall.......... 
Harry Pownall.......... Sept. 7. 1945 
iid ‘57% ( (SUF. Pala. car ae Aug. 21, 1936 
1.57% Fred’Egan: vynsceencan Sept. 24, 1941 
1.58% Alma Sheppard........ Sept. 24, 1937 
2.00 C. K. G. Billings........ Aug. 24, 1903 
| .. 2.00 C. K. G. Billings........ Aug. 7, 1911 
2am to cis creybound and Rosalind......... 1.58% Soro Pala: 6263. Sept. 5, 1939 


Three Abreast—Calumet Dubuque, Mac 
PPIONYEQOULBOHSs cc: . orate <n fetoee < AG Walsh S37. Aug. 14, 1937 


| Tar 
DTP oo ae inehaeeh So ane ; iF. Walsineasees ee. Sept. 7, 1936 
Belnut, Maud V., 


PM er iccats as erales ai oes «oben les 2.30 Not recorded........... July 4, 1896 
Sehisle eae 2.01% Mrs. F. D. Johnson..... Sept. 27, 1940 
A daScRiciesoomeeeone 1.54% Chas. Tanner.......... Oct. 9, 1913 


Time Driver Date 
Fee St yhiind: Bot cuthnd acne See epeace 1.59% Si alin || eR Spee July 16, 1937 
Yearling—U. Rorbeser che veh is ts caveshoccd ee 2.21% H.C. Moody... .... Sept. 18, 1913 
2-year-old—Titan Hanover..................... 2.03% (r) Harry Pownall.......... Sept. 19, 1944 
-3-year-old—Titan Hanover..................... 2.01% Harry Pownall.......... Sept. 18, 1945 
4-year-old—Doctor Spencer.................... 2.01% (r) H. Fitzpatrick.......... Sept. 19, 1946 
_ To Wagon—Sweet Marie....................... 2.082 W. J. Andrews......... Sept. 21, 1907 
Team to Pole—Calumet Dubuque and Hollyrood 
BONS Sumer iia. scrwish si oh aie sh ves cee 2.06% Werks Walshins.nce.c cite Aug. 19, 1937 
Team, Three Abreast—David Thornton, Hollyrood 
Boris, Capita UeStOCK seeeen croc seus tot osc. ok. 2.22% TBs. Walshi.ce ee ae July 2, 1937 
Under Saddle—Hollyrood Boris................. 2.09 Helen James........... Sept. 17, 1936 


Pacing on Mile Track 


Time Driver Date 
All-age—Billy, Direct,......¢.cseSeccccseccess. 1.55 Vie Fleming.< 35.0. ...00 Sept. 28, 1938 
Yearling—Royal Lady 2nd..............0000000, 2.14% OME Powellta...0- 5. Oct. 20, 1939 
2-year-old—Knight Dream..................... 2.0025 '(1) SP. EaSattardssess- aan Oct. 2, 1947 
3-year-old—Chief Counsel..................... 1.57% H. Ma Parshallepe eee Sept. 30, 1938 
4-year-old—Billy Direct....................... i590 Vic Flemingee see oe Sept. 28, 1938 
Lady Driver—Highland Scott................... 1.59% Mrs. E. R. Harriman... Aug. 22, 1929 
MorwWagon—-Dan Patch). )....2....02¢.50.. 0... 1.57% (w) M.E. McHenry......... Oct. 27, 1903 
Team to Pole—Minor Heir and George Gano...... 2.02 ES ds McCarran Oct. 1, 1912 
Under Saddle—George Gano................... 2.10% M. Anderson........... Sept. 2, 1915 
With Running Mate—Flying Jib................. 1.58% A. McDowell........... Oct. 4, 1894 
(r)Record made in race, (w) With windshield. 
Pacing on Half-mile Track 
Time Driver Date 

Alleage—Billy Diract,.......0s-22..scc0000a,.. 1.59% Wm. Fleming.......... Oct. 18, 1939 
WearlligsLadyePatchien cannes tte. 5k | 2.18% O. M. Powell........... 1924 
eaVeat- Ol ACIDS aise? Cees eh en an 2.03% (r) R.L. Parker........... Sept. 16, 1942 
syear-old—Meil Will. cam ts oesok hook oc oon 2.01% (tr) H. M. Parshall......... Oct. 13, 1932 
4-year-old{ ines Counselataee mene te a 2.01 (r) H. Ritzpatrickaeres eee Aug. 18, 1944 

DikectExpresswem nas as ba tcl 2.01 (1) P. W. Vineyard......... Aug. 15, 1947 
War Wagore-DaniPatcnsac, 5 Gi fey kes eS 2.05(w) H.C. Hersey........... Sept. 21, 1905 
Team to Pole—Billy Direct and The Widower..... 2.04% Chas. Fleming......... Oct. 12, 1939 
Under Saddle—Zombro Hanover................ 2.06% J. Weipertee) eae Sept. 21, 1935 


*Data unavailable. (r)Record made in race, (w)With windshield. 


Springfield, itl 7 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. — 
Readville, Mass, 
North Randall, ( Ohi 
Indianapolis, i d. 


Goshen, N. Y. “ 


Rutland, Vt. 

* a 
Chicago, Il. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 


Where made > 
Goshen, N. Y. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Delaware, Ohio 
Delaware, Ohio 
Delaware, Ohio 
Allentown, Pa. 


Skowhegan, Me. — 


Gorham, Maine = 
Brockton, Mass. 3 


Where made x 
Lexington, Ky. 
Indianapolis, Ind. ~ 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Goshen, N. Y. 
Memphis, Tenn s: 
Columbus, Ohio 
Madison, Wis. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


Where made § 
Altamont, N. Y. 
* 


Carthage, Ohio 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Jefferson, Ohio 
Westbury, N.Y 
Allentown, Pa. 

Altamont, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 


; is 
hi Club Trotting Oaks ( : 
-old fillies) —-Nymph Hanover 2.09% 
an Trotting Championship 


itational)—Proximity ....... 2.0225 
mal Pacing Derby (invitational) 
—Direct BSSPECSS lest  eiejsiri srs - 2 loms 2.02%, 
3-Year-Old Trotters 

ambletonian—Hoot Mon ........ 2.00 
Shampionship Stallion—Rodney .. 2.04% 
rseman Futurity—Way Yonder .. 2.03% 

reading Fair Futurity—Fedor .... 2.09 
oo Futurity—Hoot Mon .... 2.04% 

Matron—Nymph Hanover .......- 2.09 
merican—Hoot Mon .........--- 2.01%, 


*Raced on half-mile track. 
CURLING 


a GAME OF CURLING is supposed to be 
_ of Dutch origin but it dates back to 1607 
1 Scotland and grew to be the national 
yort of that country. The action is some- 
1ing like bowling on ice and, for that mat- 
sr, it is alleged to be an offshoot of lawn 
swling. Circular stones (weight about 35 
5unds in the United States, top limit 44 
5unds in Great Britain) are sent sliding 
p and down the rinks toward targets 
‘led “tees” at either end. Each player 
ses two stones and a side or team consists 
- four players, one of whom is captain or 
skip”. 

Formal competition in curling began 
ith the formation of the Grand Cale- 
snian Curling Club in Scotland on Nov. 
5, 1838. The title of the club was changed 
» “Royal” Caledonian Curling Club when 
ueen Victoria, with Albert, the Prince 
onsort, visited Scotland in 1842 and 
since Albert became a patron of the club. 
sots who emigrated to Canada and the 
nited States carried their love of the 
ame with them and spread the enthusi- 
sm to such an extent that, where climate 
srmits, curling matches and “bonspiels” 
ave become popular fixtures on the winter 
ports programs of the northern States and 


anada. 


CURLING WINNERS, 1947 


don Grand National Medal—Schenectady No. 1 
yuglas Medal—Ardsley No. 2 

ockton Cup—Utica No. 2 

len Medal—utica 

tchell Medal—Utica No. 2 

untry Club Cup—Utica No. 1 


- Geers—Goose Bay . 


wee 


*Little Brown Jug—Forbes ( 
*Matron—Goose Bay 
American—Forbes Chief ......... 


i » 
eh we. laos Janae 


2-Year-Old Trotters — 
Greyhound—Rollo 2. 
*Trotting Club Stake—Judge Moore 
Castleton Farm Stake—Adeline Han- 


over 
Horseman Stake—Rollo 


wie ste,.s) ea leene is, 


2-Year-Old Pavers! 


*Village Farm—Nat Hanover 
Geers—Friscoway 
Fox Pacing—Knight Dream 
Little Pat—Friscoway 
*Trotting Club Stake—Knight 

Dream 


oe ee ww 6 Lyle web coe te one 


iim 0 0) e Boe eller elo ust stole) Isler achat 


April Star, Titan Hanover Break Records 


April Star, a 6-year-old chestnut gelding — 
owned by R. L. Craig of Urbana, Ohio, won 
the mile-and-a-quarter $50,000 Golden 
West free-for-all pace at Hollywood Park 
last season in the world-record time of 
2:32. Another world standard was set on Arn 
the same day, May 3, in the previous race, 
a mile-and-an-eighth trot, when Titan 


Hanover was timed in 2:16.2. ) 
BRIDGE Bue 
0) 


Source: American Contract Bridge League. 


WORLD MASTERS’ CHAMPIONS, 1947 


Individual—Charles Solomon, Philadelphia. 


Pairs—Allen Harvey, Jr., Louisville—Frank Weisbach, Cincin- Fe a 
nati. a 
Team of four—Mrs. Helen Sobel, Lee Hazen, Waldemar von 4 a ; 


Zedtwitz, B. Jay Becker, New York; Charles H. Goren, 
Philade!phia. 

Mixed team of four—Mrs. E. J. Seligman, Harry J. Fishbein, . 
New York: Mrs. Ruth C. Goldberg, Ludwig Kabakjian, ra 
Philadelphia. m 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONS, 1947 


Individual—Alexander Weiss, New York. 

Men’s pairs—Tobias Stone-Sol Mogal, New York. 

Women’s pairs—Mrs. Max Gutman, Covington, Ky.; Mrs. L. J. 
Goldstein, Cincinnati. ¥} 

Mixed pairs—Meyer Schleifer-Betty Bysshe, Los Angeles 4 

Knockout team of four—Joseph E. Low, Harry J. Fishbein, y 
Larry Hirsch, Harry Feinberg, David Clarren, New York. i 

Mixed teams of four—Detmar Walther, Beverly Hills, Calif.; 
Mrs. David Eidem, Meyer Schleifer, Betty Bysshe, Los 
Angeles. 

Amateur team of four—Miss Augusta Cantor, New York; 
Victor Mitchell, Henry Mullaney, Andrew Gabrilovitch, q 
Brooklyn. ? 


Information Please Alma: 1 


HORSE RACING 


NCIENT DRAWINGS On stone and bone 

prove that horse racing is at least 3000 
years old, but Thoroughbred Racing is a 
modern development. Practically every 
thoroughbred in training today traces its 
registered ancestry back to one or more of 
three sires that arrived in England about 
1728 from the Near East and became 
known, from the names of their owners, 
as the Byerly Turk, the Darley Arabian 
and the Godolphin Arabian. The Jockey 
Club (English) was founded at Newmarket 
in 1750 or 1751 and became the custodian 
of the Stud Book as well as the court of 
last resort in deciding turf affairs. 

There was horse racing in this country 
before the Revolution, but the great lift 
to the breeding industry came with the 
importation in 1798, by Col. John Hoomes 
of Virginia, of Diomed, winner of the 
Epsom Derby of 1780. Diomed’s lineal 
descendants included such famous stars of 
the American turf as American Eclipse and 
Lexington. From 1800 to the time of the 
Civil War there were race courses and 
breeding establishments plentifully scat- 
tered through Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky and 


Louisiana. In fact, thoroughbred rac. 
was largely a Southern sport and that was 
one reason why the Confederacy had such 
excellent cavalry in the Civil War. A cen 
tury ago crack horses were matched in 
four-mile races that were run in heats 
best two out of three! 

The oldest stake event in North Ameri 
is the King’s Plate, a Canadian fixture tha’ 
was first run in the Province of Quebec in 
1836. The oldest stake event in the 
United States is The Travers, which was 
first run at Saratoga in 1864. The gam- 
bling that goes with horse racing and 
trickery by jockeys, trainers, owners and 
track officials caused attacks on the sport 
by reformers and a demand among hor, 
racing enthusiasts for an honest and effec= 
tive control of some kind, but nothing on 
lasting value to racing came of this until 
the formation of The Jockey Club in 1894. 
The Jockey Club, composed of fifty mem- 
bers chosen from the aristocracy of the 
turf, was all-powerful in racing regula- 
tion until the State Racing Commissions 
came into being as a result of mutuel bet- 
ting and the great revenues that came with 
the tax on the “daily handle”. . 


‘ 


Horse Racing Statistics 


Statistics relative to thoroughbred racing in this publication are reproduced from the 


American Racing Manual, by special permission of the copyright owners, TRIANGLE 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. Reproduction prohibited. 2 


HISTORY OF TRADITIONAL STAKES 


AMERICAN DERBY 
Washington Park; 3-year-olds; 1 miles. 


Run at Washington Park, Chicago, prior to 1905; 
distance 144 miles since 1928. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1884 Modesty............ I. Murphy........ 117 $10,700 
1885 Volante............. I. Murphy........ 123 9,570 
1886 Silver Cloud........ }. Murphy........ 121 8,160 
USB7.GEHS Todd: . 2... Hamilton......... 118 13,690 
1888 Emperor of Norfolk..1. Murphy........ 123. 14,340 
RBG9y Spokahe....15.0 0... 0 Kiley... .>..... 121 ~—-:15,400 
1890 Uncle Bob.......... Boa ACT ES AO 115% 15,260 
1891 Strathmeath........ Covington........ 112 + =18,610 
1892 ‘Carlsbad’... . 0.2... R. Williams. ...... 122 16,930 
1893 Boundless.......... ESGarrisonee . eee 122 49,500 
1894 Rey el S’ta A’ta..... E. Van Kuren,.... i122 19,750 
1898 Pink Coat........... W. Martin. ....... 127 9,225 
1900 Sidney Lucas....... J. Bullman....... 122 9,425 
1901 Robert Waddell...... J. Bullman... 0... 119 19,275 
L902 Wrath xs; sv. 09k sce Leckyn@ccn ace. 122 19,875 
1903 The Picket.......... Helgesen......... 115 27,025 
1904 Highball............ G. C. Fuller....... 122 26,325 
1OTG Dodges.nwss ee ane F. Murphy........ 126 6,850 
1926 Boot to Boot........ A. Johnson. ...... 121 89,000 


run at Hawthorne, 1916. Distance 114 miles until 1928; 


Year Winner 


Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1927 Hydromel........... L. McDermott... . 116 =22,750 
1928 Oro scorer cee E. Ambrose....... 126 =. 21,925 
1929 Windy City..........L. McDermott..... 118 = 47,550 
1930 Reveille Boy........ W. Pronkih eis 118 51,200 
1931 Mates.<.eee es oe G: Ellists. veae eae 126 48,675 
1932 ‘Gusto. =. seen ee S.|COUCCL oc aneeee 118 48,200 
1933 Mr. Khayyam....... PB. Walls creases 121 23,410 
1934 Cavalcade.......... M. Garner........ 126 =. 23,310 
1935 Black Helen......... D. Meade......... 118 25,025 
1937 Dawn Play.......... L. Balaski........ 116 =. 25,400 
1940 Mioland............ J” Adams. oc esecee 123 44,900 
1941 Whirlaway.......... A. Robertson...... 126 44,975 
1942: Alsabi.g of oss ccc ce. G. Woolfiz>- 23,2. 126 ~—- 60,850 
1943 Askmenow..........G. Woolf.......... 115 56,150 
1944 By Jimminy.........G. Woolf.......... 122 61,650 
1945 Fighting Step....... G. South. 52 118 68,950 
1946 Eternal Reward...... R. Campbell. ..... 118 83,450 
1947 Fervent............. D. Dodson........ 118 = 70,950 


EecRacing) 881 3 

bo Soa Ne ewe ee i ee oe Ee ee ean i ‘ 

| ARLINGTON FUTURITY 
Arlington Park; 2-year-olds; 3/4 mile. 


National Futurity in 1927 and 1928. Run at Washington Park from 1943 to 1945, inclusive. 


ar Winner Jockey Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 
PET MISStOB). << <.0Fscieve Es Pool Soe ae 1938 Thingumabob....... Es Arcaroys5..:.%,..2' 117s 31,110 
°8 Double Heart........ L. Geving 7939: Andy Ki; teen sep JSESOLOS noses 114 = 33,735 
82 Ladysman.......... R. Jones.......... 1940 Swaine 23. nace PT ACAMS! alas 117: 34,470 
SEERAL SIO. orn oo =a nis D. Bellizzi........ 116 31,020 1941 Sun Again.......... WaEads? s.s\-cunes 122 © 34,655 
34 Toro Nancy......... RaFonesos «ses 5s 112.) 41,725 1942 Occupation........-. Le Balasklinsi./8'es, 117_—s—‘451,500 
35 Grand Slam......... is Bresen.. 243+ << 122 45,135 1943 Jezrahel............ O:-Grohs 255 ese 116 48,650 
36 Case CG fics ates 35 A. Robertson...... 117 36,540 1944 Free for All......... O=Grehs. 7-2 cure 122 = 48,525 
2 ODO hese eae A. Robertson...... 122: Kisses 1945 Spy Song........... S.:Brooks ican 122 58,650 

Teddy’s Comet...... GuSiutl <0 sas ce 117 18,000 1946 Cosmic Bomb....... Se Clarkz-c so 122 66,875 
*Dead heat. 9947 Pidti--2 en ecces ee Dell Jessop......... 122 66,900 


BELMONT STAKES 
Belmont Park; 3-year-olds; 1/2 miles. 
Run at Jerome Park prior to 1890; run at Morris Park from 1890 to 1905. Distance 15g miles prior to 1874; 


duced to 114 miles, 1874; reduced to 114 miles, 1890; changed to 13% miles, 1893; increased to 114 miles, 
95; increased to 13g miles, 1896; changed to 114 miles in 1904 and 1905; increased to 142 miles, 1926. 


sar Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 
Gr RUTIMGSS. 03 ..< 2-2. J. Gilpatrick....... 107 $1,850 1907 Peter Pan........... G. Mountain....... 126 22,765 
68 General Duke........ RSSWE, ae cases ae 110 2,800 7988: Coline azn. sass cae JL Netter 2 ee 126 22,765 
PEON AU do. s oboe eb Ge Willers. os <5: oe 110 = 3,350 1909 Joe Madden.........- E..Duganz. seeesaen 126 24,550 
70 Kingfisher.........-- WE Dick <2 cu. a0 110 3,750 1910 Sweep............-. J. Butwell......... 126 9,700 
71 Harry Bassett........ W. Miller........-- 110 5,450 1913 Prince Eugene........ R. Troxler........- 109 = 2,825 
72 Joe Daniels.........- J ROWG f25. does 119 4,500 1914 Luke McLuke........ M. Buxten........- 126 3,025 
73 Springbok.........-- WGROWG sa. es. 0 tee 110 5,200 1915 The Finn. .........-- G2 Bytné2)a5coatee 126 ~=—-:1,825 
WEEESAXON Soy + ck.c = 10 = G. Bardee........- 110 = 4,200 1916 Friar Rock.........-- EHaynes. Scsce ee 126 = 4,100 
aD AIIM Ge Sissies v deena R=SWiUiceso, see 110 4,450 4917. Hourless;c. 2,0 wee J. Butwell......... 126 5,800 
76 Algerine.........-.-- W. Donohue.....-.- 110 3,700 1918: Johrens.. .ccn. sete F. Robinson........ 126 ~=8, 950 
177 Cloverbrook......-.-- C. Holloway.......- 110 5,200 1919 Sir Barton...........  Voftus Sansa 126 11,950 
178 Duke of Magenta..... L. Hughes.......-. 118 3,850 1920 Mano’ War........-- C. Kummer.......- 126 = 7,950 
379 Spendthrift........-.- SU EvatScs.s0-0 = 118 4,250 1921 Grey Lag.........--- E/Sandeoe ciseec 126 8,650 
eo Grenada: ..2.0<------ L. Hughes.......-- 118 2,800 1922 Pillory.......-...-.- C. H. Miller........ 126 39,200 
381 Saunterer.........-- T. Costello.......-- 118 3,000 4923" Zovss cc center ES Sande; caiscnngae 126 38,000 
ae? Forester... ...-...-0-- J. McLaughlin...... 118 2,600 1924 Mad Play........-.-. Es Sand@ 3a 4an~ tle os 126 42,880 
383 George Kinney.....-- J. McLaughlin...... 118 3,070 1925 American Flag....... A. Johnson........ 126 38,500 
3g4 "Panique..........-.+- J. McLaughlin...... 118 3,150 1926 Crusader........-.-- Assohnsoneiin dace 126 48,550 
SRO MMT VANES 5, ci acon caress PUDulys.c esate a 118 2,710 1927 Chance Shot........- E> Sande :isteneroas 126 60,910 
386 Inspector B.......-.- J. McLaughlin...... 118 =2,720 1928 Vito tee tin nee bets C. Kummer.......- 126 63,430 
387 Hanover..........--- J. McLaughlin...... 118 2,900 1929 Blue Larkspur........M. Garner........- 126 59,650 
ROUSIEDIXON s.:. «- 2 oes = J. McLaughlin...... 118 3,440 1930 Gallant Fox........-- Ei Sandasi;2-esien 126 66,040 
ROR ETIO Serta ature. o 218s is'es'o% W. Hayward......-. 118 4,960 1931 Twenty Grand.......- C. Kurtsinger...... 126 58,770 
390 Burlington..........- iS. Barnes ava tes 118 8,560 1932 Faireno..........-++- Ta Malleyceccaes 126 55,120 
Bolt FOXfOIdo. ois3- =e ors E<Gartison...---./- 118% 5,070 1933 Hurryoff.......-..--- M. Garner.......-- 126 49,490 
MOO PATTON crocs te's w= nies W. Hayward.....-- 122 6,610 1934 Peace Chance.......- W. D. Wright....... 126 43,410 
893 Comanche.........-- WeSIMMS 0.2 < L7a2e5; 510 1935 Omaha..........---- W. Saunders....... 126 35,480 
894 Henry of Navarre..... W. Simms.......-- 117 «6,680 1936 Granville.........--- iS Stout. tscaea aes 126 29,800 
895 Belmar........--++-- Ei dafalscccuss-0 << 119 2,700 1937 War Admiral.....-..- C. Kurtsinger...... 126 38,020 
896 Hastings.........---- HEGHGiR ecco useto oe 122 3,025 1938 Pasteurized........-.- SsStout ese ees 126 34,530 
897 Scottish Chieftain..... J. Scherrer......-- 115 3,550 1939 Johnstown.........-- Je Stoutive, eras 126 37,020 
898 Bowling Brook......- F. Littlefield. ...... 122 ~=7,810 1940 Bimelech........--.- FAs Smith. Geee-ce 126 35,030 
399 Jean Bereaud........ R, Clawson......-- 122 9,445 1941 Whirlaway.....-...-- E. Arcaro........-- 126 39,770 
SOOM UdriA. 5 oo ee N. Turner.....---- 126 14,790 1942 Shut Out.........--- EArcar0iassncees 126 44,520 
901 Commando.........- H. Spencer......-- 126 11,595 1943 Count Fleet.........-. J. Longden........ 126 35,340 
902 Masterman........-- J. Bullman......-- 126 13,220 1944 Bounding Home...... Gt Smiths. <2 126 55,000 
903 Africander.........-- J. Bullman.......- 126 12,285 1945 Pavot...........-+++ B. AlCare. inc. naran 126 52,675 
904: Delhi. 5.0... ...200605- G: Odom...) -.-- 126 11,575 1946 Assault......-....--- W. Mehrtens....... 126 75,400 
905 Tanya.........-.++-- E. Hildebrand...... 121 17,240 1947 Phalanx..........---+ R. Donoso.......-- 126 78,900 
906 Burgomaster.......-- EE lyneigavunaas 6 22,700 


“TRIPLE CROWN" WINNERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Kentucky Derby, Preakness and Belmont Stakes) 
Horse Owner 


year Horse Owner Year 

'919') Sir Barton... 02.5. ---- +220 eee erin e es J.K.L. Ross 1941 Whirlaway......-----++ee00rs ss eee Warren Wright 
1930 Gallant Fox.........---++-+eeeee> William Woodward 1943 Count Fleet ........--.+++-seee eee Mrs. John Hertz 
19385. Omaha........--2+--sr creer rents William Woodward 1946 Assault........2--+-seeeteeee cress Robert J. Kleberg 
1937 War Admiral........-+--++s+eeres Samuel D. Riddle 


Park in 191 


to 1939, in a Ae ace Pa 
T,age Jockey , wear _ Winner, ag | decker > 
jonopole (4)....A. McCarthy...... 106 $5,850 1919 Eternal (3)..........A. Schutting 
Bard (5)....... _.W. Hayward...... 125 1925 1920 Cirrus (4)...........L. Ensor 
(COS ne aan A. Hamilton... ... 116 6,900 =—-:1921 Grey Lag (3)........L. Fator....... 


6 wo viene 0c ep WARNS, ce ccacecns 
eeece A200 24,1 8 4969 NICPHAISTOS (0)......3. WIAIDEN.......- 


ese ane 105 7,750 1927 Peanuts (5).........H. oa doe eee 
5 Sir Walter (6)....... Ealardals costs 113 7,750 1928 Black Panther (4)...J. Maiben......... 105 ~ 13, 
1897 Howard Mann (4)....H. Martin......... 106 7,750 1929 Light Carbine (6)....G. Rose.......... 97 
898 Ornament (4)....... Tesoloaniins: soo 127 7,800" «1930 Sortie (5). 3...ce P.. Walls. ae lll 
899 Banastar (4)........ D. Maher......... 110 7,800 1931 Questionnaire (4)....R. Workman...... 127 
900 Kinley Mack (4)..... P. MeCue......... 122 7,800 1932 Blenheim (4)........ A. Milisi..5. soe 109 
fee LOOT Conroy'(3). in. .c 0. W. O'Connor...... 102% 7,800 1933 Dark Secret (4)..... HoMilis 2.3 Seem 115 
Bre1902 Reina'(4)..00..0..-.. W. O’Connor...... 104 7,800 1934 Discovery (3)....... J. Bejshak........ 113 
1903 Irish Lad (3)........ FSO Neit=.... sen. 103 14,950 1935 Discovery (4)....... J. Bejshak........ 123 

904 The Picket (4)...... E. Helgesen....... 119 ~=—-15,800 1936 Discovery (5)....... L Fallons.c aoe 136 
1905 Delhi (4)........... Re BYERS yes t eto 124 = 15,800 1937 Seabiscut (4)....... J. Polards. cose 122 
1906 Tokalon (5)......... W. Bedell........ 108 = 15,800 1938 The Chief (3)....... J. Longden....... 105 
1907 Superman (3)....... W. Miller......... 99 15,800 1939 Cravat (4).......... B..Jamesi ceeds 126 
Beer ato0s Celt (3) ie s.r 3.25 525 Je Nottero.. occ. 106 =19, 750 1940 Isolater (7)......... J. Stout eee 119 
1909 King James (4)...... ES Dugan. .00 es 126 3,850 1941 Fenelon (4)......... J. Stouts, Seca 119 
1910 Fitz Herbert (4)..... E. Dugan......... 130 4,800 1942 Whirlaway (4)....... Gs Woolf: ee 128 
1913 Whisk Broom II (6)..J. Notter,........ 130 3,125 1943 Devil Diver (4)...... S, Brooks. ..2.008 123 
1914 Buckhorn (5)....... J. McCahey....... 113 3,350 1944 Four Freedoms (4)...E. Arcaro......... 116 
1915 Tartar (5). ......... J. McTaggart...... 103 3,850 1945 Stymie (4).......... R. Permane....... 116 
1916 Friar Rock (3)....... ESMaynes «03 0. 108 3,850 1946 Gallorette (4)....... J. Jessop. oi che 118 
1917 Borrow (9).......... W. Knapp........ 117 4,850 1947 Assault (4).......... E. Arcatatetcn ee 133 


my. 1918 Cudgel (4).......... Ee bykesaicrinis ts 129 4,850 

: BUTLER HANDICAP 

ts Empire City; 3-year-olds and over; 1 3/16 miles. 
Distance 14% miles in 1935. Run at Jamaica from 1943 to 1947, inclusive. 


Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val, 
1935 Discovery (4)....... J. Bejshak........ 132 $11,675 1942 Tola Rose (5)....... W. Mehrtens...... 103 22,800 
1936 Good Gamble (4)....L. Fallon......... 119 9,975 1943 Thumbs Up (4)...... ONGrohs: ee 116 23,300 
1937 Seabiscuit (4)....... J Pollard... 5. 126 18,025 1944 First Fiddle (5)...... J. Longden....... 126 38,225 
1938 Esposa (6).......... Ne Walls Fi anaes 114 19,400 1945 Stymie (4).......... R. Permane....... 121 38,770 
1939 Lovely Night(3)..... Ne Walls Ba reccaet 104 = 16,950 1946 Lucky Draw (5)..... H. Woodhouse.... 105 39,900 
1940 Can't Wait (5)....... By Jamesic issn 111 21,000 ~——-1947 Assault (4).......... Ex. Alcaro. <1 ceo 135 36,700 
1941 Foxbrough (5)....... UESTDUDS, fronton cy 118 ~=19,800 ¥ 
CLASSIC STAKES 4 
Arlington Park; 3-year-olds; 11/4 miles. a 
Run at Washington Park in 1943 and 1944. 4 
Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val, Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win va 
; 1929 Blue Larkspur.......M. Garner........ 126 $59,900 1939 Challedon.......... H. Richards....... 126 = 35,600 
; 1930 Gallant Fox......... EsSandOveviancesn 126 64,750 1940)'Stroccotn. oe). eree G. Woolf-Sc.2.ceee 121 37,935. 
PSSM Mats. Siw ccs ce A. Robertson...... 126 73,650 1941 Attention........... C. Bierman....... 121 42,450 
LSSZIGUSTOL she cca apie skh S. Coucci..3...... 126 76,600 1942 Shut Out........... ES Arcaro.> mc 126 69,700 
; 1933 Inlander............ Revonesie.. Setfeo. 118 = 32,755 1943 Slide Rule.......... BSZufelt a. 120 53,450 
1934 Cavalcade.......... M. Garner........ 126 30,325 +: 1944 Twilight Tear....... USHaas ee eee 114 62,050 
W857Omahars.. cos..0. W. D. Wright...... 126 28,975 1945 Pot o’ Luck......... D. Dodson........ 119 67,150 
1936 Granville........... J FStottt een sacs 126 28,400 1946 The Dude........... M. Duhon......... 119 76,8 ) 
1937 Flying Scot......... UMC oe endee 123 27,375 1947 But Why Not........ W. Mehrtens...... 117) A 7S 
1938 Nedayr............. W. D. Wright...... 121 27,500 ; 
<<< aa 
Cow Pony Defeats Thoroughbred ‘ 
A quarter-mile winner-take-all match event, for a reported purse of $100,000, was 
race between Roy Gill’s Barbra B., a 4- held at Hollywood Park 


, Inglewood, Calif., 
year-old cow pony, and Charles S. Howard's on Aug. 4, 1947, : 


Fair Truckle, a 4-year-old imported thor- Barbra B., a filly, was timed in 21% 


oughbred, resulted in the quarter-horse seconds for the distance. Both racers car- 
winning by two and one-half lengths. The ried 110 pounds. 


6,500 


steer eeee 


Iwi m= wie SS hh. 


Boca ss nies Hughes........107 4,850 

ERE Sete Hughes . 110 4,200 

tele a sialais Hughes........107 3,550 

MMONATON 6 en <jsia'n kip = Schauer....... 110 3,500 
George Kinney.......- J. McLaughlin. .110 3,600 
UOT eee ee Stoval...2°> sno, 112% 3,595 
5 East Lynne.......-.-- W. Donohue. . .115 3,595 
tine Bard. <2. sae case W. Hayward... .118 3,290 
J Hanover............-- J. McLoughlin. .123 4,560 
_Taragon sac. eee W. Hayward. . .123 4,040 
4 Chacolet (6)........-- M. Garner..... 116 24,840 
5 Sarazen (4).......--+- E. Sande...... 130 25,950 
6 Sarazen (5).......---- F. Weiner..... 128 24,550 


“7 


Win n er, age 


Yi 
400 1927 Mars (4).. 
|} 1928 Mike Hall ¢ 


1929 Diavolo (4).........- ac 
1930 Sandy Ford (4)........F. Catrone.... .106 
1931 Paul Bunyan (5).......E. Gianelloni.. .110 
1932 Gallant Knight (5)..... H. Schutte.....121 
Try 


1936 Dark Hope (7).......-- R. Jones....... 

1937 Calumet Dick (5)...... J. Wagner..... 113 
1938 Pompoon (4).........- G. Woolf....... 108 
1939 Sir Damion (5).......- D. Meade..... .118 
1940 Honey Cloud (6)....... H. Mora.......115 
1941 Haltal’(4), 5. -oo<es eter C. McCreary...110 
1942 Whirlaway (4)......... E. Arcaro...... 128 
1943 Riverland (5).......... S. Brooks..... 123 
1944 Sun Again (5)........- F. A. Smith... .120 
1945 Rounders (6).........- F. Remerscheid 118 
1946 Armed (5)..........-- D. Dodson..... 130 
1947 Assault (4).......+.+- E, Arcaro...... 129 


DWYER STAKES 
Aqueduct; 3-year-olds; 11/4 miles. 


sistance 1% miles in 1887, from 1898 to 1909, inclusive: from_ 1926 
miles from 1915 to 1924, inclusive; and from 1935 to 1939, inclusive. 


lusive; and at Belmont Park in 1913. Run as Brooklyn Derb: prior to 1918. 


s 


to 1934, inclusive. 1%¢ miles in 1925; 
Run at Gravesend from 1887 to 1910, 


17,77 

25,70 

25,400 
25,700 
24,700 


ok 


at Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. | 
Hanover. acc... --2s5e McLaughlin..... 118 = $2,675 1919 Purchase..........--- Knapp. -.2ce002 118 4,850 

8 Emperor of Norfolk....Murphy......-- 118 3,740 1920 Man o’ War.........-- Kummer.....-- 126 4,850 

9 Cynosure........----- Fitzpatrick...... 118 4,790 1921 Grey Lag.....-...-.-- Sande.......0+2. 123 7,100 

0 Burlington..........-- BarneS: <2.<1-</0< 118 6,960 1922 Ray Jay. i sc000600- POnCe sees eee 7 7,150 ‘ 
MERUSSCH: ocd e-s2-- oc. MBVIGEs tease. 122 5,270 1923 Dunlin, ...22. 0050-5: Lang. pec cence: 123 7,150 =e 
mePatropises-2<2---- ++: Hayward........ 122, 5,240 1924 Ladkin.............-- Maiben........- 123, *..7,750 2 am 
3 Rainbow............-- Littlefield....... 122 4,350 1925 American Flag........ Johnson........ 126 8,900 S 
WeDOBPINS=2-.-.<----->- Simms.......-- 122 5,340 1926 Crusader..........-.- Sande.........- 123° 15008 9) 
Keenan... -.20- 20s. >- TIGA Re cine ose ws 122 4,640 1927 Kentucky Il.........-. Maiben......... 108 18,500 y 
6 Handspring.........-. Doggett......... 122 7,800 1998 \GenidiGccascs ax core Kelsayccsacmieice 110 19,600 oes. 
# Octagon............-- SimMS J... 2-< 122 7,960 1929 Grey Coat...........-. O'Donnell...... 117, 19,458 
8 The Huguenot......... Spencer......-. 122 7,750 1930 Gallant Fox..........- Sande........- 126 =11,500 ae 
9 Ahom........-.------ Martin.......-- 119 + +=7,750 1931 Twenty Grand......... Kurtsinger...... 126, 11,500 ee 
0 Petruchio...........-- Spencer......-- 108 8,475 1932) FairenOboc<s<05< ecu se Malley........- 124 =12,200 © , 
i Bonnibert. .......---- Spencer.......- 112 7,750 1933 War Glory.........--- Gilberta--5s055 118 4,250 

2 Major Daingerfield..... Gdom:.<.<.... .- 2 118 7,750 1934 Rose Cross.........-- Coucel.) ie castat 116 4,096 Pr 
iss Whorler..:.....:.---- O'Neill... ..<..- 118 7,750 1935 Omaha...........+--- Wright......... 126 9 200:° (=a 
44 Bryn Mawr.......---- Eyn@s eater 118 10,000 1936 Mr. Bones..........-- Gilbert, 2.0 119 8,500 = 
)5 Cairngorm........---- Dayisee sceceeee 118 5,390 W9877Strabou wee descents S.Renick....... 116 =: 10,750 

6 Belmere.........----- O'Neill.....-:-- 118 9,475 1938 The Chief..........-- Woolfii..s 22 .t.< 3s 119 8,900 

We Peter Pani......-.---- Miller.........- 126 10,475 1939 Johnstown.........--- Stout st 700es es 126 9,250 

8 Fair Play.......-.---- Dugansen-.+ >.) 114 13,350 1940 Your Chance.......... Wright<...05...25- 116 9,650 

99 Joe Madden.......... Dugan........- 126 9,225 1941 Whirlaway.........--- Arearoncks eterna 126 8,075 

10 Dalmatian 122 2,300 1942 Valdina Orphan....... Bierman.......- 116 = 21,150 

[3 Rock View 2,150 1943 Vincentive........-.-- Gitbert .:2 < seerat 111. ‘19,600 

14 Roamer..... 2,300 1944 By Jimminy.........-- Atkinson....... 114 39,170 

15 Norse King.. 2,275 1945 Wildlife...........++- Atkinson....... 116 38,835 

FBV GHICIOS ae ees cela ste « 2,950 1946 Assault........--.---- Mehrtens....... 126 40,700 

17 Omar Khayyam....... Collins; .----'- 125 3,850 1947 Phalanx..........---- R. Donoso.....- 126 40,800 

18 War Cloud..........-- Buxtons. cst 124 4,850 


FAMOUS HORSE RACING COLORS 


slair Stud—White, red spots, scarlet cap. 
radley, E. R.—White, green hoops, white 
sleeves, green cap. 

rann, W. L.—Red, yellow blocks, red 
sleeves and cap. 

alumet Farm—Deyil’s red, blue collar, 
blue hoops on sleeves, plue cap. 


Foxcatcher Farm—Sapphire blue, 
front and back, blue cap. 


Greentree Stable—Pink, black stripes on 


sleeves, black cap. 


Howard, C. S.—Red, white “H” in triangle 


front and back, white sleeves, 
white cap. 


gold fox mY 


red and 


Eee. ee eee ae ee ee eS ae v phy 
Information 


EPSOM DERBY 
Epsom Downs, England; 3-year-olds; 1 mile, 885 yards. 


Distance one mile prior to 1784, Distance 144 miles since 1939. Run at Newmarket from 1915 to 1918, 
sive, and from 1940 @ 1945, inciusive, and called the New Derby Stakes. 


Year Owner Winner Win val. Year Owner Winner 

1780 Sir C. Bunbury...... Diamed Acs. sate meses $5,620 1847 Mr. Pedley.......... Cossack ala Dag Eee 

1781 Mr. O'Kelly......... VSNEGIDSE.'s ile oe heme 4 6,255 1848 Lord Clifton......... Surplice.. oS:5. cesses 

1782 Lord Egremont...... Assassin's; .¥icaee ee 5,500 1849 Lord Eglinton....... T. Flying Dutchman.... 

1783 Mr. Parker......... Saltrama.wiaec eae cee 5,000 1850 Lord Zetland..... ...Voltigeur.. [22 Fs. eaee 

1784 Mr. O'Kelly......... Sotgeant, 220.0 Jee fue §,125 1851 Sir J. Hawley....... Tedaington............ 

1785 Lord Clermont.......Aimwell............... 4,375 1852 Mr. Bowes.......... Dan. O’Rourke......... 

1786 Mr. Panton......... Noble; i, cache pce cs 5,000 1853 Mr. Bowes.......... W. Australian. ......... 

1787 Lord Derby......... SEP Teazle: saeco 4,500 1854 Mr. Gully........... Andover... .2) ee 

1788 Prince of Wales...... Sto hHOMaS shanks coe 4,625 1855 F. Popham.......... Wild Dayrell........... 

1789 Duke of Bedford... . SRYSGTANErG csk hv ore 4,652 1856 Admiral Harcourt... .Ellinton............... 

1790 Lord Grosvenor......Rhadamanthus......... 4,750 a057; W: F Anson: e.0e Blink Bonny........... 

1791 Duke of Bedford..... RagGten ose scence oe 4,625 1858 Sir J. Hawley....... Beadsman............. 

1792 Lord Grosvenor...... datini Bull: seesseecn nes 4,875 1859 Sir J. Hawley....... i 

1793 Sir F. Poole......... NV ecco ote reset 6,500 1860 Mr. Merry.......... Thormanby............ 

1794 Lord Grosvenor...... Daedaltiss 2 soe es 6,125 1861 Colonel Towneley....Kettledrum............ 

1795 Sir F. Standish...... Spread Eagle.......... 6,500 1862 Mr. Snewing........ Caractacus....2..2.0ee8 

1796 Sir F. Standish...... Didalatsse-c78 ay oe 6,500 1863 R.-C. Naylor........ Macaroni: :. <>; . sane 

1797 Duke of Bedford..... Colt, by Fidget......... 5,000 1864 W. I’Anson......... Blair Athol. ........... 

1798 Mr. Cookson........ SIGURITY SR ee ce oe 5,375 1865 C’nt F. deLagrange. .Gladiateur............. 

1799 Sir F. Standish...... Archduke. 5-5. vat aces 5,000 1866 R. Sutton........... Lord Lyoh.... cs22kune 

1800 Mr. Wilson.......... Champtoncsa:\...acca~ 5,250 1867 Mr. Chaplin......... Hermit: ......<. scenes 

1801 Sir C. Bunbury...... BlaanOticn, « toc domed 4,375 1868 Sir J. Hawley....... Blue Gown............. 

1802 Duke of Grafton..... MVIMRES cic cies no ee 4,750 1869 J. Johnstone........ Pretender;:.-. >. sca ee 

1803 Sir H. Williamson... .Ditto.................. 4,625 1870 Lord Falmouth. ..... Kingeraft. &. = Vos 

1804 Lord Egremont...... Hannibalatc. 2c iece. 4,625 1871 B. Rothschild. ...... Favonius. .0. 2 ee 

1805 Lord Egremont...... Card. Beaufort......... 6,250 1872 H. Savile........... Cremorne............. 

1806 Lord Foley.......... a ROM ME 5,875 1873 Mr. Merry.......... Doncaster: ..-p 5 eee 

1807 Lord Egremont...... BISEUAN er. wxc ost 5,875 1874 W. S. Cartwright. ...Geo. Frederick......... 

1808 Sir H. Williamson....Pan.................-. 5,500 1875 Prince Batthany..... Gatopin: . 2.520 

1809 Duke of Grafton..... PORGsRicas cos ca cet 6,375 1876 A. Baltazzi.......... Kisber.... 24°. 

1810 Duke of Grafton..... Whalebone............ 6,500 1877 Lord Falmouth...... Silbio. .....2<22 5. ee 

1811 Sir J. Shelly........ manta ssa. oa 7,500 1878 W.S. Crawfurd..... Sefton. ..<.<sue cee 

1812 Mr. Ladbrook....:.. Octavitisiaa anno one 7,125 1879 Mr. Acton.......... Sir Bews: /.< scare 

1813 Sir C. Bunbury...... Smolensko............ 7,375 1880 D. of Westminster. ..Bend Or............... 

1814 Lord Stawell........ Blucharcsc ont. eee 7,125 1881 P. Lorillard......... lroquoisf......-25cc ae 

1815 Duke of Grafton..... Nehiskerst to So) a ae Se 7,500 1882 D. of Westminster. ..Shotover.............. 

1816 Duke of York....... Prince Leopold......... 7,250 1883 Sir F. Johnstone... .. St Blaise... 2 eae 15 
1817 Mr. Payne.......... 120] ee Aaa Ry ee 8,625 1884*J. Hammond........ St. Gatien. ;. i; 5 Shaan wall 
1818 Mr. Thornhill. ...... SR Ricrcis os thea as ae 8,500 Sir J. Willoughby... .Harvester.............. 

1819 Duke of Portland... .Tiresias............... 8,250 1885 Lord Hastings....... Moltons...3...2%- 29a eee 

1820 Mr. Thornhill....... alors cos wanteets os 7,875 1886 D. of Westminster...Ormonde.............. 

1821 Mr. Hunter......... Gustaviigi cs. <<a a <8 7,875 1887 Mr. Abington....... Mer. Hampton......... 

1822 Duke of York....... GSAS ane nk a. weet 7,625 1888 Duke of Portland... .Ayrshire............... 

1823 Mr. Udny........... Bmlhus ove ys are 8,375 1889 Duke of Portland... .Donovan............... 

1824 Sir J. Shelley. ...... Gedyitn, cuctis eee 8,875 1890 Sir J. Miller......... Sainfoin... icc eee 

1825 Lord Jersey......... Middleton). ifs... ccs 9,000 1891 Sir F. Johnstone... .. Common. ...... 20 eee 

1826 Lord Egremont...... LAD DOR. Canes thus oe 9,000 1892 Lord Bradford....... Sir:Hugas:.\. 3. 22d ee 

1827 Lord Jersey......... Mameluke............. 13,500 1893 Mr. McCalmont...... isinglass >... b2 20a 

1828 Duke of Rutland..... Cadland wide oer cs 13,000 1894 Lord Rosebery....... Ladas.....2.cse eee 27,256 
1829 Mr. Gratwicke....... Brodanibk= eee onic 12,750 1895 Lord Rosebery...... Sir Visto... ; ..-aaeee 27,256 
1830 Mr. Chifney......... Lt RRA RR ate 13,500 1896 Prince of Wales... .. Persimmon............ 27, 
1831 Lord Lowther....... Spantalls:; 2. c euthiacce 15,500 1897 Mr. Gubbins........ Galtee More........... 27, i 
1832 Mr. Ridsdale........ Ste(Glles wre Bek wee ae 14,375 1898 J. Larnach.... 32.4. Jeddah... 20.0, ches a 
1833 Mr. Saddler........ Dangerous.) va. che 17,625 1899 D. of Westminster. . stlying Fox... yee saeee 27,256 
1834 Mr. Batson......... Plenipotentiary......... 17,125 1900 Prince of Wales... .. Diamond Jubilee....... 27,250 
1835 Mr. Bowes.......... Mundiga ces .cowhe see 16,750 1901 W. C. Whitney...... Volodyovskit........... 28,356 
1836 Lord Jersey......... Bay Middleton......... 18,125 1902 J. Gubbins.......... Ard Patrick 22° scceeae 27.25 
1837 Lord Berner........ Phosphorus............ 14,000 1903 Sir J. Miller......... Rock, Sand... noses 32,506 
1838 Sir G. Heatcote...... Amatoc acu. snakes 18,265 1904 L. de Rothschild... .. St. Amants.<, saga 32.250 
1839 Mr. W. Ridsdale...., Bloomsbury............ 19,500 1905 Lord Rosebery...... Citero:, 3: See 32,250 
1840 Mr. Robertson....... Little Wonder.......... 19,125 1906 Maj. E. Loder....... Spearmint............. 32.250 
1841 Mr. Rawlinson... ... Coronation............. 21,875 1907 R. Croker.....2..... Orby fins hcg 32,250 
1842 Colonel Anson....... Attila neue my oe oe 24,500 1908 Chev. Ginistrelli,.... Signorinetta,.......... 32.256 
1843 Mr. Bowes.......... Cotherstone............ 21,250 1909 King Edward........ Minoru: .2-28sso eee 32,250 
1844 Colonel Peel........ Onlandon gues Soe e 21,750 1910 Mr. Fairie..,....... Lemberg.............. 32.256 
1845 Mr. Gratwick........ Merry Monarch... ..... 20,000. 1917-3-Bi joel eneegts Sunstar ivan pene 32,25 
1846 Mr, Gully........... Pyrrhus the First....... 26,500. ‘*pead heat. stake siolaed eee 


*Dead heat; stake divided. fAmerican bred or om 


as be te 


Epsom Derby—(cont.) 
Owner Winner Win val. Year Owner Winner Win val. 


W. Raphael......... Tagalie.......... i Soe 32,250 1930 H.H. Aga Khan..... Bhonhelin) ccichiiites curries 50,180 
A. P. Cunliffe....... ADOVONT << chess wspice $2:250 1931-). A. Dewar......... Cameronian...........- 48,640 
H. B. Duryea........ Durbar Ti... ox awses 2 Pay eddies to WANS oe iis saat April the Fifth......... 34,056 
DOCU i nes cic xnisn Pommem......2...-.... 12,000 $1933 Lord Derby......... Hyperion. «0.0... 5 scqteis 49,182 
RHO Gace «sieve Eiineilas cao. a cscee 14,500 1934 H.H. M. of Raj’pla. .Windsor Lad........... 46,760 
Mr. Fairie....-..... Gay Crusader.......... 10,250 1935 H. H. Aga Khan..... Bahtanis. . .wachpeienniers 46,080 
Lady Jas. Douglas. ..Gainsborough.......... 20,000 1936 H.H. Aga Kahn..... Mahmoud............. 49,670 
Lord Glanely........ Grand Parade.......... 32,250 1937 Mrs. G. B. Miller....Mid-Day Sun.......... 47,205 
Maj. G. Loder....... Splon: Mop: ...<.- -acacee 32,250 1938. P. Beatty.< -.2..5... Bois Roussel........... 43,644 
US Ee fc" Sone Huimorist: ©* S..-..- won == 32,250 1939 Lord Rosebery...... Blue Peter............. 42,680 
Lord Woolavington...Captain Cuttle......... 51,250 1940 F. Darling.......... Pont I'Eveque.......... 23,803 
BGRTESH croc vs 5-3 + PapyiiSs cr net seo 56,800 1941 Mrs. M’D'ald-Buc'n..Owen Tudor........... 18,003 
Lord Derby......... Sansovino...........+ 59,025 1942 Lord Derby......... Wailing Street......... 15,530 
Me Ee MOMIS 2. cc... Mantras ashe < ceemise 55,475 1943 Miss Dorothy Paget. .Straight Lead.......... 17,552 
B6 Lord Woolavington...Coronach.............. 51,750 1944 Lord Rosebery...... Ocean Swell........... 23,604 
(7 Frank Curzon....... Call BO92 65. ons cmawe 63,075 1945 Sir Eric Ohlson...... Dantedi.n<tcestaeueesc 33,356 
BS Sir H. C’liffe-Owen. .Felstead.............-- 58,025 1946 J. E. Ferguson...... Aif born... .<desbeee 32,000 
29 W. Barnett.......... EAS cw us aeiee ce cess 59,825 1947 B. G. de Waldner. ...Pearl Diver............- 338,604 


-American bred or owned. 
FUTURITY STAKES 
Belmont Park; 2-year-olds; 6/2 furlongs 


Distance 1,263 yards 1 foot from 1892 to 1901, inclusive. Distance 3/4 mile prior to 1892 and from 1902 to 1924, 
Slusive; about 7/8 mile from 1925 to 1933, inclusive. Run at Sheepshead Bay until 1910. Run at Saratoga by 
Scial arrangement in 1910, 1913 and 1914. 


sr Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 
88 Proctor Knott....... SS BANOS. ioe oie 112 $40,900 1919 Man o’ War........- SeLOftus.. cere 127 ~=26,650 
SGRGhAa0S: oes. 2s. 5 ee Gea DaVy 2. cake 109 54,500 1920 Step Lightly........ F. Keogh. ..caes 116 35,870 
#0 Potomac............ A. Hamilton...... 115 67,675 1921 Bunting............ F. Coltiletti....... 117 =: 39,700 
)1 His Highness........ J. McLaughlin..... 130 61,675 1922 Sally’s Alley........ A. Johnson....... 116 = 47,550 
b? Morellou......---..- W. Hayward...... 118 40,450 1923 St. James........-- T. McTaggart..... 130 64,810 
SAV DOMINGs .o++02--s-- Fo fataly feu. ones 130 48,855 1924 Mother Goose....... L. McAtee........ 114 65,730 
14 The Butterflies..... H. Griffin......... 112 48,710 1925 Pompey......-.-«<+ L. Frater capers 127 58,480 
»5 Requital............ Hirao ce 00 p 115 53,190 1926 Scapa Flow......... L._Fatots ape nee 122 65,980 
BEROCUOM EE a8 odeies + oes F. Turbiville...... 115 43,790 1927 Anita Peabody...... O.-kangc seen 124 = 91,790 
17 L’Aloueite.......... R. Clawson.....-. 115 34,290 1928 High Strung......... L. McAtee........ 122 97,990 
28 Martimas.........-- H>fewis A. 2-see 118 36,610 1929 Whichone..........- R. Workman...... 125 105,730 
29 Chacornac......-..- H. Spencer....... 114 30,630 1930 Jamestown......... L. McAtee........ 130 99,600 
90 Ballyhoo Bey........ Ae SIONS 126 soos 112 33,580 1931 Top Flight.......... R. Workman...... 127 94,780 
DEE VANKEG. c..ct<c- <= W. O’Connor....-- 119 36,850 1932 Kerry Patch......... P: Walisics;;5 scao 122 88,690 
92 Savable..........-- Peet VRO Scioto wx7s 119 44,500 1933 Singing Wood....... Re Jones: cries as 122 81,700 
93 Hamburg Belle...... Ga Eutet cece 114 36,600 1934 Chance Sun......... W. D. Wright...... 122 77,510 
AR Mbicecriss swt t s+ <> E. Hildebrand.... 114 40,830 1935 Tintagel............ S. Coucelsenanee 122 66,450 
35 Ormondale........-- A. Redfern......- 117 = 32,960 1936 Pompoon.........-- H. Richards....... 127 55,630 
96 Electioneer.......-- WeShaw.) 20. cee 117 =: 36,880 1937 Menow.........-.+- C. Kurtsinger..... 119 56,800 
MEFECOHIN eke cee asies-0 +s W. Miller.......-- 125 26,640 1938 Porter's Mite.......- B. James: + 254.92 119 57,045 
D8 Maskette.........-- J. Notter........- 118 26,110 1939 Bimelech........... F. A. Smith....... 126 57,710 
DS Sweep. ..-...s0-+*- J. Butwell........ 126 24,100 1940 Our Boots........-- EZ ANCAIOinc, oasea 119 65,800 
10 Novelty........-.-- C. H. Shilling..... 127 25,360 1941 Some Chance....... Ws Eads... SV copie ve 122 57,900 
fa pPennant...e.. es =s C= Rorelix s caeacie 119 15,060 1942 Occupation.......-. G:'Woolfso. 7... 2a 126 57,890 
14 Trojans. ........2-- C. Burlingame.... 117 16,010 1943 Occupy. css ney G: Woolf: iv, sou 126 55,635 
15 Thunderer.........- SoNotter cen see 122 ~=16,590 1944-Pavot5 sl eecs sates G. Woolf........-- 126 53,890 
16 Campfire.........-- J. McTaggart...... 125 17,340 1945 Star Pilot........... A. Kirkland....... 126 52,940 
MI PApp haces sce Le Allefiten.. anes 127 ‘15,600 1946 First Flight.......... E. Arcaro........ 123 73,350 
18 Dunboyne........-- A. Schuttinger.... 127 23,360 1947 Citation. .....<..< A. Snider.......- 122 =78,430 


GALLANT FOX HANDICAP 


Jamaica; 3-year-olds and over; 15 miles. 


ear Winner, age Jockey wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
39 Isolater (6)......-.-- TES Gl Bane poo 119 $ 8,400 1944 Some Chance (5) meas A. Snider Nea Roe 116 37,565 
40 Seine 3S Agta D. Meade........-- 107 11,150 1945 Reply Paid (3).....-- H. Lindberg.......- 108 39,105 
441 Market Wise (3).....- W. Eads....0.-..-- 119 11,550 1946 Stymie (5)......----- Bivames2,is.cageers 126 59,050 
142 Dark Discovery (4)....W. Mehrtens....... 100 11,300 1947 Stymie (6).......-.-- C. McCreary......- 125 56,350 
43. Eurasian (3)......--- H. Lindberg.......- 116 19,700 


Sayajirao Takes Irish Derby : 

The Gaekwar of Baroda’s Sayajirao, after Curragh. Sayajirao, 2 $117,600 yearling 

mishing third in England’s Epsom Derby purchase, also was first in England’s tra- 
n 1947, went on to win the Irish Derby at ditional St. Leger Stakes. 


eee 


tenes 


M3 1928 Jolly Roger (6).......R. H. Crawford. 
MO Boaageee noe : 6,050 1929 Are Light (5)......... A. Bauman...... 
. Jude (4)... oh: J 


‘ 5,450 1930 Tourist 11 (5)........ W. Hunt.. vetneeeas ; 
| Mackey Dwyer (5)... 5,210 1931 Green Cheese (4)..... Mr. R. McKinney... 
Good and Plenty (6). “Ray peso aes eae 170 5,675 1932 Tourist 11 (7)........ G. Cooper......... 158 
HATO) tae tera sere. Owens: ty)... Adee: 143 ...5,500 ~1933-Best Play-(4)........- A. Bauman........ 132 
©) ye Oe Rees McAfee........... 138 4,775 1934 Battleship (7)........ Mr. C. K. Bassett. ..147 
Secleiato one Davidson..........155 740 1935 Snap Back (6).......W. N. Ball.........137 
1910 Rossfenton (4)....... Wy Allens} 2c ¢ fe 138 1,275 1936 Bushranger (6)....... H> Little. 752 eer 172 
1913 Penobscot (4)........ WOLKE ns tars, sets, soe 140 =-1,845 1937 Sailor Beware (5)..... A. Littles:;,...-eenee 153 
1914 Relluf (7)............ vuckey 53:45. 157 1,650 1938 Annibal (5).......... Mr. R. McKinney. . .156 
1915 Mission (6).......... Bo Haynesic2i5.5:. 148) 1,785 1939 Whaddon Chase (4)...J. Penrod.......... 146 = 9,300 
LOLS HibleriC) 0... <7 20 iiaratrettel......-.,. 140 ~=—-:1,860 1940 Cottesmore (5)....... E; Slate. onsen eee 160 14,850 
«1917 Expectation (6)....... B. Haynes............ 144 -1,895 1941 Speculate (5)........ 1; ROBY 2os. cco 142 14,350 
1918 ‘St. Charlcote (6)..... CaxSmoote= <5... 158 = «1,755 1942 Cottesmore (7)....... F.. Slate... eae 155 13,95 0 
1919 Stonewood (7)....... Vet POWGIS <0 Soe tat 148 2,150 1943 Brother Jones (7).....G. Walker......... 150 14, 500 
) 1920 Square Dealer (6)....V. Powers......... 154 2,075 1944 Burma Road (5)...... J. Magee-e2 2o-oee 136 13,385 
1921 Earlocker (5).......... W. Mahoney....... 142 3,675 1945 Mercator (6)......... W> Owellic.n.5 sore 142 15,005 
; T9220 Lytle (8). 0. eck. ees R. H. Crawford... . 136 3575 1946 Elkridge (8).......... E. Roberts,........ 151 21,425 
23 Sea Tale (7)......... I WRIGKCO ec ek 1 158 3,675 1947 Adaptable (6)........ i Riches. 5. =. eee 147 20,700 
1924 Dan IV (6)........... N. Kennedy........ 158 4,100 


GRAND NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE E 
Liverpool, England; 6-year-olds and over; 4 miles, 856 yards (Aintree Course) 4 
Year Owner Winner Starters Value Year Owner Winner Starters 


— 1839 J. Elmore........... MOttenvesn eee: Ties eas 1878 J. Nightingall. . goes onlinal...2. ae 12 
1840 Mr. Villebois........ BONY ees soe csc 12a ae 1879 G. Moore......°.... The Liberator. .... 18 
1841 Lord Craven........ Charity. ...2...... 1p ee 1880 P. Ducrot........... Empress.......... 4 
1842 J. Elmore........... Gayladees ep oe [Sits ire ae 1881 Capt. Kirkwood..... Woodbrook....... 13 
1843 Lord Chesterfield....Vanguard......... TO9h0 fe 1882 Lord Manners....... Seaman.:2.2...58 12 
1844 Mr. Quartermaine...Pioneer............ 1.5 Sete Pi 1883 Prince C. Kinsky....Zoedone.......... 10 
--:1845 W. S. Crawfurd..... CUIGYAI Cc oe. ese I Le diotinn Se 1884 H. F..Boyd.......... Voluptuary....... 15 
1846 Mr. Adams......... Pionear:.:.......: Doe re 1885 A. Cooper.......... Roquefort........ 19 
1847 Mr. Courtenay...... Matthew. ........ 20% ce ee 1886 Mr. Douglas........ Ol Jods see 23 
ay, 1848 Capt. Little......... Chandler......... aU eae ees T88TuE Jaye se oooh at Gamecock. ....... 16 
1849 Mr. S. Mason, Jr....Peter Simple...... 24 = $4,025 1888 Col. E. W. Baird..... Playfalt.c: cone 20 
1850 Mr. Osborne........ Abd el Kader. ..... KF deat tht 1889 M. A. Maher........ Frigates..-2. 20 20 
i 1851 Mr. Osborne........ Abd el Kader...... ZL eee 1890 G. Masterman....... {ex.s nec. eae 16 
my 1852, 7. F. Mason........ Miss Mowbray..... 24 3,400 1891 W.G. Jameson...... Come Away....... 21 
f 1853 Capt. Little........, Peter Simple...... 1 li ea 1892 C. G. Wilson........ Father O’Flynn.... 25 
«1854 Mr. Moseley. ....... Botsrto; <5... mfr oN IY 1893 C2 Gubofiiia 8. oe Cloister... 2. os 15 
1855 Mr. Dennis......... Wanderer......... (As Sood ch 1894 Capt. C. H. Fenw’k..Why Not......... 14 
ty L856eW: Barnet. .°....... Freetrader........ Va ess Shes 1895 J. Widger...::...°.. W.M.f. Borneo... 19 
; 1857 G. Hodgman........ Emigrant......... 28 §,575 1896 Lord Wavertree...... The Soarer....... 28 
ie 1858). Capel... 2... Little Charley. .... 16 ee 1897, HM. Dydsa2, 0. Manifesto........ 28 
1859 Mr. Willoughby...... Half Caste........ 20 4,200 1898 C.G. Adams........ Drogheda......... 25 
1860 €. Capel...:;....... ANauStiens eto 19: ORS ee 1899 J. G. Bulteel........ Manifesto........ 19 
1861 J. Bennett.......... Jealousy.......... 24 4,925 1900 Prince of Wales..... Ambush II........ 16 
1862 Visc’t de Namur..... Huntsman........ DS Be lrd gear 1901S Bo\Bletsoe.-.. eee. Grudonssss7 ee 24 
1863 Lord Coventry....... Emblomsirr. © esos 16 4,275 1902 A. Gorham.......... Shannon Lass..... 21 
; 1864 Lord Coventry....... Emblematic....... 4a UA 1903 J. S. Morrison....... Drumcree........ 23 
1865 B. J. Angell......... Alcibiade......... 23 5,175 1904 G.H. Gollan........ Moifaa,.. 1 nee 26 
L866 3M Studds......... Salamander....... 30 ee tse 1905)F- Bibby-soue sae aee Kirkland......... 27 
1867 Duke of Hamilton....Cortolvin......... 23 8,300 1906 Prince Hatzfeldt..... Ascetic’s Silver.... 23 
1868 Lord Poulett........ The Lamb........ 21 7,850 1907 S. Howard.......... Eremoniy. sa.4ese 23 
1869 Mr. Weyman........ The Colonel....... 22 8,800 1908 Maj. F. Douglas- 

LSZ0oMiEVans!s) sss -0 2. The Colonel..... 23 7,325 Pennanteowien Rubigti a eee 24 
1871 Lord Poulett........ The Lamb........ 25 8,325 1909 J. Hennessy......... Lutteur IIl....:... 32 
1872E. Brayley.......... Casse Tete....... 25 7,275 1910 S. Howard........., Jenkinstown...... 25 
1873 Capt. Machell....... Disturbance....... 28 9,800 A9L1F: Bibbyer seas Glenside.......... 26 

1874 Capt. Machell....... Reugny.ios oe... 22 9,450 1912 Mr. C. G. Assheton- 
US7os Bird earn. t, Pathfinder........ 18 9,700 Smith: caayeeeen Jerry Mucosa ee 24 

1876 Capt. Machell....... Regal, 33.30% 19 7,550 1913 Sir C. G. Assheton- 
1877 F.G. Hobson........ Austerlitz......... 16 6,450 Smithy eeepc a. Covertcoat........ 22 


*American bred or owned. 


-Ballymacad 
.Poethlyn 
. Poethlyn 
ij ...Troytown 
21 T. McAlpine Shaun Spadah.... 
22 Hugh Kershaw Music Hall 
Stephen Sanford... .Sgt. Murphyt 


1932 W. Parsonage. . 


1933 Mrs. F. A. Clark... 


1934 Miss D. Paget 


1935 Maj. Noel F’rlong.... 
1936 Maj. Noel F’rlong.... 
1937 H. Lloyd Thomas... . 


1938 Mrs. M. Scott 
1939 Sir A. Maguire 


G ilin 


Reynoldstown..... 
Royal Mail........ 
Battleshipt 
Workman 


224 Lord Airlie Master Rob’t 
1940 Lord Stalbridge 
1946 Jock Morant 
1947 J. J. McDowell 


*Substitute race. 


Bogskar 

.Lovely Cottage. ... 
Caughoo 

y+American bred or owned, — 


HOLLYWOOD GOLD CUP 
Hollywood Park; 3-year-olds and over; 11/4 miles. 


Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val 
os Seabiscuit (5)........ G2 Woolfs<...5.522% - 133 $37,150 1944 Happy Issue (4)...... H. Woodhouse..... 119 60,600 (a 
939 Kayak II (4).......-- Be Woolf sc. .s6> -% 125 35,075 1945 Challenge Me (4)..... A. Skoronski....... 108 48,230 — 
940 Challedon (4)........ Ge Woolfs.-s-tnsicos 133 36,200 1946 Triplicate (5)......... B. Jamess3.caeuae 113% 79/900" 
941 Big Pebble (5)....... J. Westrope........ 119 62,475 1947 Cover Up (4)......... R. Permane........ 117 73,500 
, 
I HOPEFUL STAKES ee 
i Saratoga; 2-year-olds; 61/2 furlongs. ey | 
“Distance 3/4 mile prior to 1925; run at Belmont Park 1943 to 1945, inclusive. ‘ me 
sear Winner Jockey Wt. Winval. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. a 
303 GL. ead ree C2Gannoni. 00 -- 112 $22,275 1927, BroOMS..o.4¢69 «ace a J. Maiben......... 115 55,756 
BaerTanya......0--.----- E. Hildebrand...... 127 29,790 §=-1928 Jack High... o.com (Rat Bethan Be Anan 127 54,100 
905 Mohawk Il........--- A. Redfern........ 130 16,490 1929 Boojum............. R. Workman....... 117, 54,7507) 
906 Peter Pan...... ees Siar) pSaasase 130 17,640 TSS0 LEDINOLs ua cote inion W. Kelsay........- 117 55,000 : 
507 Jim Gaffney........-. DE Nicolo. -- 115) 17500. | 1931 Tiek One. a. emir P,, Walls iiteisio'eoo oaks 117 45,950 
908 Helmet...........--- Jil) GiiCl ta aiaoace ae 115 10,990 1932 Ladysman.........-- R; Joness2 ne eutiace 130 41,400 
909 Rocky O’Brien........V. Powers......... 122 17,160 ASS3uBAZaAN sa naais sie ctsierlate D. Meade.......... 119 °33,550" aay 
910 Novelty..........--- A. Thomas:. <7. 130 19,140 1934 Psychic Bid.......... M. Garner......... 122 24,250 — 
513 Bringhurst..........- PL OftaSzret ene 113 4,100 1935 Red Rain..........-- R. Workman....... 124 38,400 
BIA Regret....-..s- ee Se Notter cinco <b 2x 127 ~=9,590 1936 Maedic............-- E. Litzenberger..... 122 32,600 
315 Dominant.........--- J, Noten. ose or 130 9,150 1937 Sky Larking......... A. Robertson....... 119: 31,450. ae 
916 Campfire........---- J. McTaggart....... 130 18,850 1938 El Chico............. N. Wall....-.2.0+- 126 42,550° aie 
a7 sun Briaf......-2-2.- W. Knapp........- 130 30,600 1939 Bimelech............ F./A. Smithija ce 122 33,750 
918 Eternal..... eo si ehenatt A. Schuttinger..... 115 30,150 1940 Whirlaway........... J. Longden........ 122 37,850 
919 Man o’ War......-.-- HE OMUS|: s.ci,0i0 = ls 130 24,600 1941 Devil Diver.......... J. Skelly scene 119 35,950 te 
920 Leonardo Il.......--- A. Schuttinger..... 115 33,850 1942 Devil’s Thumb....... C. McCreary....... 122, 31,750 
921 Morvich...........-- A. Johnson........ 130 34,900 1943 Bee Mac...........-. Si YOUNG datum leas 33,300 
S227 DUMIMN c. neces ones es GaKammerse.s.s--.- 115 38,950 19442 Pavotetor.cccurse pe G. Woolf....... he §1,775 
923 Diogenes.........--- GOPONCE. praise 115 46,800 1945 Star Pilot............ A. Kirkland 55,195 i 
924 Master Charlie....... G. Babin.......... 130 48,700 1946 Blue Border.......... A. DeLara.. 7.22. 46,450 — 
925 Pompey.....-------- Pe Fatoree sacra 127 42,850 1947 Relic.........-.--.+- J. Adamss..5 secmtnet 48,200 
926 Lord Chaucer......-. F. Coltiletti........ 115 48,850 

ee 
New York Wagering, Attendance Records 
Type of record Track Date Amount 

VIutuel handle (8 races) Belmont Sept. 22, 1945...........--.-+--)- $5,016,745 
Mutuel handle (7 races) Jamaica* NOV... 3, 194B ae ine Seccucle ol eelloieneemauet 4,330,471 
Mutuel handle (1 race) Belmont Sept. 27, 1945.......---.-+--.2-- 763,127 
Daily double Jamaica Och. 30, 1945). css. ctwemvanen 251,682 
Attendance Jamaica May 30, 1945......-.+-+.--++.4:- 64,670 


*Empire City meeting. 
i i i in 1947 when a 

A world betting record for a single race was set at Churchill Downs L ; 

srowd estimated at 115,000 wagered $1,253,042 on the Kentucky Derby. At Santa Anita % 

Park, Arcadia, Calif., attendance (85,500), betting ($4,761,483) , and single-race betting MS 

(Santa Anita Handicap, $1,044,351) records were made on March 1, 1947. if 


KENTUCKY DERBY 


Churchill Downs; 3-year-olds; 11/4 miles 


—— 
"TRIPLE CROWN" WINNERS IN ENGLAND 
(Epsom Derby, St. Leger Stakes and Two Thousand Guineas) 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey wt. 
1875 Aristides........... 0. Lewis........ 100 $2,850 \ 1912 Worth cao vie cienete C. H. Shilling... .117 
EB @AVAGrANty 1b sess a R. Swim......... 97 2,950." 1913 _Donerail;.".)5.2- 408 R. Goose........ 117 
1877 Baden Baden....... W. Walker....... 100 3,300 1914 Old Rosebud........ J. McCabe....... 114 
1878 Day Star........... J. Carter........ 100 4,050 1915 Regret............. 5. Nottet nc sso 112 
1879 Lord Murphy........ C. Schauer...... 100 3,550 1916 George Smith....... J, LofttSic.iaees 117 
PSSOTFONSOS tices ses. GaLewisi eis. 105 3,800 1917 Omar Khayyam......C. Borel......... 117 
1881 Hindoo............. J. McLaughlin... .105 4,410 1918 Exterminator........ W. Knapp....... 114 
1882 Apollo.............. BsHurd.3. Ge. 102 4,560 1919 Sir Barton.......... J :oftas 5.0% asec 112% 
1883 Leonatus........... W. Donohue..... 105 3,760 1920 Paul Jones.......... i ee 126 
1884 Buchanan.......... |, Murphy....... 110 3,990 1921 Behave Yourself..... C. Thompson... .126 
1885 Joe Cotton.......... E. Henderson. ...110 4,630 1922 Morvich............ A. Johnson...... 126 
4890: 1923; Zev 5G, cianeeee E. Sande... 02 126 
4,200 1924 Black Gold.......... J. D. Mooney... .126 
Bs 4,740 1925 Flying Ebony........ E. Sande. ....252 126 
1889 Spokane............ T. Kiley 4,970 1926 Bubbling Over... ... A. Johnson...... 126 
LG US) ies ee a 1. Murphy....... 118 5,460 1927 Whiskery........... L. McAtee....... 126 
1891 Kingman........... |. Murphy....... 122 4,680 1928 Reigh Count........ C. Laligh on. eke 126 
OO BRATZ Fara ase isais ca A. Clayton....... 122 4,230 1929 Clyde Van Dusen....L. McAtee....... 126 
1893 Lookout............ E. Kunze........ 122 4,090 1930 Gallant Fox......... E. Sande .i<.<mc 126 
4,020 1931 Twenty Grand....... C. Kurtsinger....126 
2,970 1932 Burgoo King........ E: James 2%. <.s25 126 
4,850 1933 Brokers Tip......... D. Meade........ 126 
4,850 1934 Cavalcade.......... M. Garner....... 126 
4,850 1935: Omaha. ice ees W. Saunders..... 126 
4,850 1936 Bold Venture........ I. Hanford....... 126 
4,850 1937 War Admiral........ C. Kurtsinger. . . .126 
4,850 1938 sLawrins escteon a EArcaro.cs ata 126 
4,850 1939 Johnstown.......... Je Swati lass ek 126 
1903 Judge Himes........ H. Booker....... 117 4,850 1940 Gallahadion......... C. Bierman...... 126 
1904 Elwood............. FORMOM. creak 117 4,850 1941 Whirlaway.......... E. Arcaro........ 126 
TODS Age cc. ss ces eMart... «cs 122 4,850 1942 Shut- Oat. 33. SG, W. D. Wright..... 126 
1906 Sir Huen........... Rebroxierss <2... 117 4,850 1943 Count Fleet......... J. Longden...... 126 
1SOTePINK Stal 55... cies A. Minder....... 117 4,850 1944 Pensive... ..500..008 C. McCreary..... 126 
1908 Stone Street........ A. Pickens...... 117 4,850 1945 Hoop 3rss sec ate E. Arcaro........ 126 
1909 Wintergreen........ V. Powers....... 117 4,850 1946 ‘Assaults... 5. oe W. Mehrtens..... 126 
ROUOEDONAU Cech clas cie's elas F. Herbert....... 117 4,850 1947-Jet-Pilot.g eee oF E. Guerin........ 126 
1911 Meridian........... G. Archibald... ... 117 4,850 
MASSACHUSETTS HANDICAP 4 
Suffolk Downs; 3-year-olds and over; 11/s miles. 7 
Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. ; 
1935 Top Row (4)......... GeAWOOIE co atin, 116 $18.750 1942 Whirlaway (4)........ G.. Woolf sanc sees 130 43,850 
1936 Time Supply (5)...... R. Workman....... 121 23,500 1943 Market Wise (5)...... V. Nodarse........ 126 39,650 
1937 Seabiscuit (4)........ Bimhollardtn yan: cos. 130 51,780 1944 First Fiddle (5)....... J. Longden........ 124 41,850 
1938 Menow (3)........... NeWallonaes se ee 107 40,550 1945 First Fiddle (6)....... J. Longden........ 121 42,750 © 
1939 Fighting Fox (4)...... MSOLOUt Ses 113. 49,250 1946 Pavot (4)............ A. Kirkland. ....... 120 47,750 
1940 Eight Thirty (4)...... H. Richards........ 126 46,550 1947 Stymie (6)...........C. MeCreary........ 128 41,150 
1941 War Relic (3)......... T. Atkinson........ 102 48,350 . 


1853 West Australian..............0......0.-- Mr. Bowes 1899 Flying Fox. aeee ee ee. Duke of Westminster 

WBb5er Gladiateurs; sicuets ee decease Count F. deLagrange 1900 Diamond Jubilee.................... Prince of Wales — 
meoGreL Ord LYON ser fs cea th esp cs cackevs coc soves R. Sutton — £1903\> Rock’Sand ,.), oho tac essen ae ge Sir J. Miller 
BREO =ONMONGG Asc Koes bate es Duke of Westminster 1915 = \Pommetn. 202, enc cae. ee S. Joel 
POOL TE COMMONE sa ex jaritaew eo cokes. cea Sir F. Johnstone 1917% 1Gay: Crusader). -es-ce ce) eee Mr. Fairie 
EOIa eeuISINGlaSS eee ete iat ca ohn sl see H. McCalmont 1918 Gainsborough..................... Lady Jas. Douglas 

MBO HaGaltae MOTs ceo cccw. Se baec oe bounceoge J. Gubbins 1995.0 Bahram vacc-ase-s) nenenn, eee Aga Khan 


‘Raced in name of Lord Alington in Two Thousand Guineas, 
es 


Attendance, Betting Figures in U. S. 


Pari-mutuel Pari-mutuel 


Attendance wagering Attendance wagering 
1940 8;500,000 Se. $ 408,528,711 1944 18,000,000 se aeeieee $1,126,564,598 
1941 LSDOOLO0 Gras: cee 513,005,110 1945 18,950,000: 5 ees 1,413 ,346,468 
1942 LAYHOO; OOO ae Mics. 534,062,392 1946 25,246, 706>r.. ee 1,794,033,000 


1943 14,000,000 ......... 710,729,432 1947 (see page 898) 


7 Tim Whiffler....... Ge Peiscoll. a..26:: 123 
68 Glencoe........... 4 C. Stanley........ 127 


Go Warrior..........-s 6 C. Morrison....... 122 

70 Nimblefoot........ FeSO eo Pots 92 

ene Pearl... 6.6... 5 J.T. Kavanagh. ...101 

72 The Quack......... 6 W.Enderson...... 108 

ga Don Juan... 2.2... 4 W. Wilson........ 96 
bya Haricot..........-- A= P Pigatt os os sok es, 91 
375 Wollomai.......... 6-oRiBatty...<< ee: 106 
BEBEBTISIS) fc. coves +: 3 P. St. Albans..... 88 
Bar-Chaster... <5...) SaePe Pigott (: .sbse 96 
B78 Calamia.........-. Sat, BIOWN. .occecas 114 
379 Darriwell.......... 5 S. Cracknell...... 102 
$80 Grand Fleneur...... Ns 2 ||| ee ae 98 
OY re Ra TOGOUSH 5 <-ce e's 80 
882 The Assyrian....... 5 C.Hutchins....... lll 
883 Martini Henri...... 3 J. Williamson..... 103 
0 CTE ES ee 5 A. Robertson.....- 135 
885 Sheet Anchor...... 7 M. O'Brien......- 109 
886 Arsenal........... 4 W-.English........ 103 
887 Dunlop...........- 5 ¥.Sanders<.. .<, <2 115 
888 Mentor............ 4 M.O’Brien....... 115 
Bao) Brav0... 0.00 Ga cARWiN 5.252 its 119 
890 Carbine........... 5 R. Ramage........ 145 
891 Malvolio........... 4 G. Redfern........ 116 
892 Glenloth........... 5 G.Robson........ lll 
Bas) Tarcoola...........- BH. Cripps... «52> 116 
B94 Patron..........-- 4 H. Dawes........- 129 
395 Auraria..........-- 5 J. Stevenson...... 102 
96 Newhaven........- 3 H. Gardiner......- 111 
(397 Gaulus........-... 5 S. Callinan....... 166 
898 The Grafter........ 5 od- GOUGN <6 oa 2cic 128 
‘899 Merriwee........-- SoeVe PUNO «0 occlen 104 
900 Clean Sweep.......3 A. Richardson..... 98 
‘901 Revenue..........- ES DUNN: ..i0,- coer 108 
902 The Victory........ R. Lewis........-- 124 
‘903 Lord Cardigan N. Godby......... 92 
904 Acrasia..........-. 7 +T. Clayton........ 104 


MELBOURNE CUP 


Melbourne, Australia; 3-year-olds and over; 2 miles. 


NARRAGANSETT SPECIAL 


Narragansett Park; 3-year-olds and over; 1 3/16 miles. 


Year Winner, ags Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1934 Time Supply (3)...... Te weher acs co sie oe 120 $28,000 
1935 Top Row (4).......-- W. D. Wright.......110 25,700 
1936 Rosemont (4).......- H. Richards........ 121 32,100 
1937 Calumet Dick (5)..... H. Dabson.......-- 115 28,200 
1938 Stagehand (3)......-. J. Westrope........ 119 26.300 
1939 Challedon (3).......- H. Richards........ 118 24,600 
1940 Hash (4)...........-- ESAICatOgasacmelae= 122 24,600 


PIMLICO SPECIAL 


Pimlico; 3-year-olds and over; 1 3/16 miles. 


For 3-year-olds in 1937. 


Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1937 War Admiral......... C. Kurtsinger...... 128 $ 5,680 
1938 Seabiscuit (5):......- Gi-Woolf..Fiviiecises:: 120 15,000 
1939 Challedon (3).......- E. Arcaro........-- 120 10,000 
1940 Challedon (4).......- GC Woolf: ¢-iccpries 126 10,000 
1941 Market Wise (3)...... W Eads 2-tescciti eats 120 10,000 


*Walkover, 


Year Winner Age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1905 Blue Spec......... 6 F. Bullock........ 112 31,870 
1906 Poseidon.......... 3 T. Clayton........ 104 31,630 
1907 Apologue.......... Se WA CVANS. waa 107 24,545 
1908 Lord Nolan........ S-SGRER Yn cence 94 25,635 
1909 Prince Foote....... 3 W.H. McL’hlan...106 27,185 
1910 Comedy King...... 4 W.H.Mcl’hlan,..109 30,890 
1911 The Parisian....... 6 R.Cameron....... 121 33,210 
1912, Piastres 5... ose 4 A. Shanahan......107 32,880 
1913 Posinatus.......... 5 A. Shanahan...... 98 36,345 
1914 Kingsburgh........ 4 G. Meddick....... 96 38,200 
1915 Patrobas.......... 3> Re Lowist< asa 104 38,700 
1916 Sasanof........... 3) EsFoley os. cea? 95 34,775 
1917 West Court........ 5 W.H. Mcl’hlan,,.117 29,895 
1918 Night Watch....... 5 W. Duncan....... 93 30,680 
1919 Artilleryman....... 3” R. Lewisiicccaes 104 36,450 
4920: Poitrel 5 Sousa 6 K. Bracken....... 140 36,550 
1921 Sister Olive........ 3 E. O’Sullivan...... 93 40,860 
1922 King Ingoda....... 4 A. Wilson......... 99 52,740 
1923" Bitallice: sc. secre 5 A. Wilson......... 98 52,440 
1924 Backwood......... 6. P. Brown’..).2<..07 114 50,995 
1925 Windbag........... 42 JU Munro. 2sccce 130 52,450 
1926 Spearfelt.......... 5 = He. Cairns: once 129 49,560 
1927 Trivalve........... 3 UR. Lewis... ccs 104 49,990 
1928 Statesman......... 4 J. Munro......... 112 46,845 
1929 Nightmarch........ 4 Ro Reed so e.stae bets 128 47,110 
1930 Phar Lap.......... 4°53 Pike icwemaccee 138 46,145 
1931 White Nose 5 N. Percival....... 98 35,000 
1932 Peter Pan.........3 W.Duncan....... 104 24,500 
1933 Hall Mark.........3 J. O’Sullivan...... 106 26,000 
1934 Peter Pan 5= D.-Muntosg< aca 136 41,000 
1935 Marabou.......... 4 Ka Voitren..= cere 109 40,000 
1936 Wotan............. 4 -OPhillipss) zee 110 36,000 
1937 The Trump........ 5 A. REO ameter 117 36,000 
1938 Catalogue.......... 8 «Fe Sheans...2. 22.55 116 © 28,000 
1939 Rivette............ 6 = E: Prestoniiniteox 97. 29,540 
1940 Old Rowley........ Te KNOX ecto ce 110 22,309 
1941 Skipton...........- 3. W.. Cooks: eteraas 104 17,967 
1942 Colonus.........-. 4 H. McCloud....... 100 16,957 
1943 Dark Felt.......... 6 V. Hartney........ 116 24,871 
S9A4- SIDUS cote! care asco 4 D.Munro......... 117 17,853 
1945 Rainbird........... 4 -W. Cook. .seacan 105 40,000 
1946 Russia.........:-. 6 D.Munro......... 126 35,000 
1947 Hivallcierc verano cts 4--V,,Purtell ees 109 28,000 
Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1941 War Relic (3)........- T. Atkinson........ 107 22,400 
1942 Whirlaway (4)........ G. Woolf.........-. 130 24,300 
1943 Market Wise (5)...... J. Longden........ 124 25,300 
1944 Paperboy (6)......... W. Mehrtens....... 110 23,150 
1945 Westminster (4).....- W. Garner......-.- 110 20,490 
1946 Lucky Draw (5)......- C. McCreary........123 27,950 
Not run in 1947. 
Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1942* Whirlaway (4).....- Gi Woolfeee ceases 126 10,006 
1943 Shut Out (4)........ Ev ArcanOvnecenstsct 126 25,000 
1944 Twilight Tear (3)....D. Dodson......... 117. 25,000 
1945 Armed (4).......--- D. Dodson........-- 126 25,000 
1946 Assault (3)......--. ESArcarOgisese actos 120 25,000 
1947 Fervent (3)........- AxSniderso.css gece 120 25,000 


ar Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey wt. 
OU GAOULVIVOF sos citsiciets «: 0:0 G. Barbee....... TO paseo 1920 Mano’ War......... C. Kummer...... 126 
1874 Culpepper.......... M. Donohue..... TIQi ee coat 1921 Broomspun......... F. Coltiletti...... 114 
_ 1875 Tom Ochiltree....... L. Hughes....... ph U her Spe Sos 1922" PUY ceca eee L.Morris:S...0-. 114 
MPLS TOL SHIFOY) conse keane G. Barbee....... if (Pao 1923) Vigil ..3, 0 sce B. Marinelli...... 114 
1877 Cloverbrook......... C. Holloway...... Ts ecw asc 1924 Nellie Morse........ J. Merimee...... 121 
1878 Duke of Magenta... .C. Holloway...... 1 CUP RIEe re 1925 Coventry........... C. Kummer...... 126 
MPLBTORHALOIA So. es cecisac W. Hughes $2,550 1926 ‘Displayls., 2. 3 eee J. Maiben....... 126 
1880 Grenada............ W. Hughes 2,000 1927 Bostonian.......... As Abel ace oe 126 
1881 Saunterer.......... W. Costello 1,950 1928 Victorian........... R. Workman... 126 
1882 Vanguard........... W. Costello...... 110 1,250 1929 Dr. Freeland........ L. Schaefer...... 126 
EROS SAGODUSS scis,. csak os G. Barbee....... 110 1,635 1930 Gallant Fox......... EU Sande 2.c. tee 126 
1884 Knight of Ellerslie. ..S. H. Fisher. .... 110 45905. 0937, Mate? cce ee GJENS 25 -eeees 126 
1885 Tecumseh.......... J. McLaughlin... .118 2,160 1932 Burgoo King........ EF. James: oc. as 126 
1886 The Bard........... S.H. Fisher..... 118 2,050 1933 Head Play.......... C. Kurtsinger. ...126 
1887 Dunbine............ W. Donohue..... 118 1,675 1934 High Quest......... R. JOWGS, =the 126 
‘1888 Refund............. F. Littlefield. .... 118 1,185 1595. Omaliaencsce ok sew W. Saunders.....126 
ESOT BUGCHISES chs. cs aie os H. Anderson..... 118 1,130 1936 Bold Venture........ Gu Woolf. tee 126 
CTEM S11: | ea MW SDOVIO, ose. ms 116 3,225 1937 War Admiral........ C. Kurtsinger. ...126 
1910 Layminster......... RRSEStOD sn. cata n. 84 3,300 1938 Dauber M. Peters) soe 126 
)- 1911 Watervale.......... Ep.Dugen..... 28. 112 2,700 1939 Challedon..........G. Seabo........ 126 
1912 Colonel Holloway....C. Turner....... 107 1,450 1940 Bimelech... IS EN ba 126 
P1913) Buskinisu...+. >.>. J. Butwell....... 117 1,670 1941 Whirlaway.......... ExsArcaro:. seu 126 
M914 Hol ay. ooo... oe: A. Schuttinger. . 108 1,355 1942" Alsab.. 5 oa ose ce B. Jamés..... 5. 126 
1915 Rhine Maiden....... D. Hoffman...... 104 1,275 1943 Count Fleet......... J. Longden...... 126 
1916 Damrosch.......... L. McAtee....... 115 1,380 1944 Pensive............ C. McCreary..... 126 
USL 7eKalitans. 6.5.6... E. Haynes....... 116 4,800 1945 Polynesian.......... W. D. Wright... . 126 
1918 War Cloud.......... SE LOLtUS a etecraioatr 117 12,250 LSAGWASSaUITS. cco coats W. Mehrtens..... 126 
1918 Jack Hare Jr........ GoP@aks jo.naas. 115 11,250 1947 Faultless......... sis DOdSONS sae 126 

1919) Sir'Barton.......... J PILOLUS'., «ates sa 126 24,500 

SANTA ANITA DERBY 
Santa Anita Park; 3-year-olds; 11/s miles 
Distance 1%. miles prior to 1938. 
Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey wt. 
AOSORGINDS clocks rile: S. Coucci........ 126 $19,650 1940 Sweepida.........., R. Neves........ 120 
ISEL AN EV) (Raa W. D. Wright..... 126 26,000 1941 (Porter’s'Cap.).. 2 LoBaasy 1.0% ae 120 
1987 Fairy Hills... 2... Me'Petersiste css... 121 45,425 1945 Bymeabond......... G.\Woolf..n5 eee 119 
1938 Stagehand.......... J. Westrope...... 118 42,350 1946 Knockdown......... R. Permane...... 122 
OO RCIBNClA wees nce C. Bierman...... 115 41,850 L947 uOnaMirust,,.c... cemaceen J. Longden...... 118 
SANTA ANITA HANDICAP 
Sanita Anita Park; 3-year-clds and over; 11/4 miles 

Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey wt. 
1935 Azucar(7).......... GuWoolf.c... cc. 117 $108,400 =: 1940 Seabiscuit (Op Bescon 3° Pollardss.-csee 130 
1936 Top Row (5)........ W. D. Wright..... 116 104,600 1941 Bay View (4)........ No Wall sae 108 
1937 Rosemont (5)....... H. Richards...... 124 90,700 1945 Thumbs Up (6)...... J. Longden...... 130 
1938 Stagehand (3)....... NeWall tea ees: 100 91,450 1946 War Knight (6)...... J. Adams........ 115 
1939 Kayak 11 (4)........ J Adams...) 110 91,100 1947 Olhaverry (8)........ M. Peterson...... 116 


Btdhenen a. cahoe O. Bourassa....... 
Ola a afontsitiet oe LE MOMtis:,o.-+ seeks 


STOP Elighitecn maces es.» R. Workman....... 


1982 Swivel... 2. 00.00000 J. Gilbert... 


41,015 
54,030 


122 49,220 
117 53,350 
119 59,660 
114 53,310 


50,750 
55,810 
50,360 


119 56,170 
116 62,430 


41,015 


teen 


1938 Challedon........... 


1939 Bimelech............ 

1940 Bold Irishman........J. Gilbert..... RAZZ) 
1941 Contradiction........K. McCombs..... BV bowe 
1942 Count Fleet.......... J. Longden........ ni 
19AS  PIAGF oo cae wea tse C. McCreary....... 119% 
1944Pot.a" Luck pps. 3 D. Dodson, )..nee8 122 35, 
1945, Star'Pilot.; 3. scce. A. Kirkland........ 122 36 
1946 Jet Pilot............. J. Gilbert -= = see 122 


1947 (see page 898) 


PREAKNESS STAKES 
pane Pimlico; 3-year-olds; 1 3/16 miles 


Distance 1%2 miles prior to 1889; 114 miles 
stance 114 miles from 1911 to 1924, inclusive. 


in 1889; 1 mile in 1909 and 1910. Run in two divisions in 19 


ey 
$1 | 1926 ¢ Chance | Shot. ores: 
cae ra000 1927 CATS et ss oon ni 
os fos 0 1928 Blue Larkspur... 4 
a nce 1929 Whichone...........-L. McAtee...... 


x Berane cies 1930 Jamestown.......... L. McAtee. . 
Ree hias Steiei Sewell............119 15,000 1931 Top Flight...........R. Workman... 
Gage d ee W. Miller..........122 13,000 1932 Happy Gal...........T. Malley 

8 Sir Matting... see C. H. Shilling. ..... 122 9,250 1933 Wise Daughter....... J. Gilbert. . 


ime <1 Sate Nicola 2.2: 4. -<aer- 122 4,875 1934 Boxthorn............ D. Meade......... 
Dd Novelty. ch... 5 = wan’ C.H. Shilling...... 122, 12.250 + 1935*RediRain......... 205 R. Workman....... 2: 


S ASBe Soe Byrne: 2. . <4 5.20019) 996,500 sane Coldstream. < ..<... 4.) Es Arcarony eee 
Rageoteme (6 cca AM MOUS «<3 55s 119 5,125. . 1936 Forty Winks......... R. Workman....... 
5 Dominant eee Cae otis T. McTaggart...... 122i ga toy 1937 Pumpkin............ J; Gilbert.teyec ne 
a6 CENT eee J. McTaggart...... 122 =-5,625 TSSS, EM Choe. cccdescoee Ni Wall 2 tiscrscccae ees 
u7 Sun Briar........... W. Knapp......... 122 11,750 1939 Bimelech............ FLA; Smith: tsyaee 
$8 Hannibal............ [ENSUE oe «12 sn ito = 122 11,000 1940 Whirlaway........... J. Longden... 
£9 Golden Broom........ E. Ambrose........ 122 ~=8,500 1941 Amphitheatre........ A. Robertson. s 
BGMISYSIOR... cece cscs J. Rodriguez....... 122 9,500 1942 Halberd............. G. Woolf 5. cine ners y 
ME MOIVICH 2.5 ou 2c. 3 0 a Co ee 122 10,500 1943 Cocopet. 5) ob. <6 C. McCreary....... 
12 Goshawk............ Ea McAtes.. <2 %.:..<. 122 12,750 1944 9Pavoti ce ons. cissciachis G. Woolfs:! eee 
3 St. James........... Fa Santle's..5-..1.(m ie 122 12,750 1945 Mist o’ Gold......... W. D. Wright....... 122 
’4 Sunny Man.......... USL a er 122 13,000 1946 Grand Admiral........ J.D. Jessop........122 
BEMRTOSt Olga ojnrc, chcisin cece Ee SANGG aoe 5, 4505.55 122 12,000 1947 Better Self...........E. Arcaro..........122. uu, be 


Dead heat. 

1 SUBURBAN HANDICAP 

Eelmont Park; 3-year-olds and over; 11/4 miles. 
Run at Sheepshead Bay prior to 1913. 


ear Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. — 

34 Gen. Monroe (6)..... W. Donohue...... 124 $4,945 1918 Johren (3).......... F. Robinson....... 110 5,850 

BOOEONUaS (4)... as.. a0 Oe eee 102 5,855 1919 Corn Tassel (5)...... Li EnSonvs se cca 108 5,200 bf 

86 Troubadour (4)...... W. Fitzpatrick..... 115 5,697 1920 Paul Jones (3)...... A. Schuttinger.... 106 6 350 

REMEUIUS CA), » > bro ocaivies GED AVIS fod ose o oe 102 6,065 1921 Audacious (5)....... C. Kummer....... 120 8,100 

88 Elkwood (5)......... WO Marun.. - coe. 119 6,812 1922 Captain Alcock (5)...C. Ponce......... 108 ~=- 8,200 

89 Raceland (4).......- E. Garrison....... 120 6,900 1923 Grey Lag (5)........ E. Sande......... 135 7,800 

90 Salvator (4)......... E..Murphy J... ..-. 127- ~—«6,900 1924 Mad Hatter (8)...... E.:Sandeeannisc 125 9/150)" Se 

91 Loantaka (5)......-. M. Bergen........ 110 9,900 1925\-Sting: (4) sic:s ce at B. Bruening...... 122) 11 3005 

92 Montana (4).......- E. Garrison....... 159 217-750 1926 Crusader (3)........ J. Callahan....... 104: 713/150 ee 

93 Lowlander (5)....... P. McDermott..... 105 ~=—:17,750 1927 Crusader (4....-.... 11,875. ane 

94 Ramapo (4)......... Feplaral oo asco 120 =12,070 1928 13/675 coum 9 

95 Lazzarone (4)....... A. Hamilton. ..... 115 4,730 1929 Bateau 4).......... . 14,100 ae 

96 Henry of Navarre (5).H. Griffin......... 129 §,850 1930 Petee Wrack (5)..... E. Sandee. fosters 122. ~=-:11,850 ; 

97 Ben Brush (4)....... W. Simms: 3.2.2.2: 123 5,850 1931 Mokatam (4)........ A. Robertson...... 123; 1200 

eNO) siciciz’e.c'ois coin AS Claytons.1 1.00. 119 6,800 1932 White Clover I] (6)..R. Workman...... 115 = 11,100 

2 ia 6) peeoecneeaee N. Turner.......- 114 6,800 1933 Equipoise (5)....... R. Workman...... 132 7,250 

90 Kinley Mack (4)..... Pi MeCue. «05.0. 120 6,800 1934 Ladysman (4)....... S$; Coutel ..¢. 2-04 114 5,750 

D1 Alcedo (4).......... H. Spencer....... 112 7,800 1935 Head Play (5)....... C. Kurtsinger..... 114 12,175 

02 Gold Heels (4)......- O. Wonderly...... 124 7,800 1936 Firethorn (4)........ H. Richards....... 116 = 12,125 

03 Africander (3)....... Ga Fillers: si0s1-<1- 110 ~=16,490 1937 Aneroid (4)......... C. Rosengarten.... 110 10,950 

04 Hermis (5)........-- A. Redfern....... 127 —-:16,800 1938 Snark (5)........... J. Longden....... 120 ~=:17,050 

05 Beldame (4)......-- FE. O/Netllenc.. 5 3:0: 123 16,800 1939 Cravat (4).......... J. Westrope....... 121. 17,750 

06 Go Between (5)..... Wi SRBW secre vcisisrs 116 ~=—16,800 1940 Eight Thirty (4)..... H. Richards....... 127 —-:19,850 

07 Nealon (4).........- W. Dugan........ 113 ~—-16,800 1941 Your Chance (4).....D. Meade......... 114 ~=—25,200 

08 Ballot (4)..........- Je Notten ys .2<- 127 ‘19,750 1942 Market Wise (4)..... B. Jameson 124 ~=—.27,800 

09 Fitz Herbert (3)..... E. Duganty.- 06 105 3,850 1943 Don Bingo (4)....... J. Renick. .sictrons 104 =27,600 

10 Olambala (4)........ G. Archibald...... 115 4,800 1944 Aletern (5).........- H. Lindberg....... 108 39,210 

13 Whisk Broom II (6). .J. Notter.......-. 139 3,000 1945 Devil Diver (6)...... ES Arcaro seam eate 132 34,995 

15 Stromboli (4)....... (CPNUUTNON a rycie artes 122 3,925 1946 Armed (5)........-- D. Dodson........ 130 43,000 

16 Friar Rock (3)....... M. Garner........ 101 3,450 1947 Assault (4). ...... +E. AfCATO.: \o 00. 130 40,000 

7, Boots (6)... sass LOFLUS. ie eter <= 122 4,900 ; 
————————— a, 


ENGLISH STAKE WINNERS, 1947 


‘rand National—J. J. McDowell’s Caughoo Ascot Gold Cup—F. R. Schmitt’s Souverain 
‘psom Derby—Baron G. de Waldner’s Pearl Lincolnshire—S. Oxenham’s Jockey Treble 
Diver Epsom Oaks—Madame Pierre Corbiere’s 


000 Guineas—J. A. Dewar’s Tudor Min- Imprudence 
strel Cambridgeshire—G, A. Tachmindji’s Fairey 


t. Leger—Gaekwar of Baroda’s Sayajirao Fulmar 


TRAVERS STAKES 


Saratoga; 3-year-olds; 11/4 miles. 


Distance 134 miles prior to 1890; 144 miles in 1890, 1891, and 1892; 114 miles in 1893, 1894 and 1897: 
146 miles in 1895, 190) 1902, and 1903, Run as Travers Midsummer Derby from 1927 to 1932, inclusive. Run 
at Belmont Park from 1943 to 1945, inclusive. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win vy 

1864 Kentucky............ Gilpatrick.......... 100 $2,950 1907 Frank Gill........... Notter 5 .\c. aca cee 129 

1865 Maiden.............. Sewelloetassin.. ra 97 3,400 1908 Dorante............. JAD Ota s coe sites 116 

1866 Merrill. 20.2 es ADS! Scat toe aoe 100 3,500 1909 Hilarious............ Scoville. J). sae es 129° 58 

2867 Ruthless. 20 553....... Gilpatrick.......... 103 2,850 1910 Dalmatian........... C.H. Shilling. ..... 129 4,8 

1868 The Banshee......... SHIN cee e atte there 97-" “3;150'* 1913) Rock View..........- T. McTaggart...... 120 ees 

7869) Glonelg. 3c... se. Ce MGR een ter fee 110 3,000 1914 Roamer............. Jo Butwell';..ccwae 123 33) 

1870 Kingfisher........... CoMilloress ct. 110 4,950 1915 Lady Rotha.......... M. Garner......... 106 2, 

1871 Harry Bassett........ WerNiletites ss. te DIOW <9: 600*s< T9IG*Spiit. =a eee Sophias: . oo eeee 125° "2: 

1872 Joe Daniels.......... PeROWG nc concn 110 = 5,500 1917 Omar Khayyam....... J2Butwell... wea 120 

1873 Tom Bowling......... RaSWitt-r.cs ee... 110 = 5,400 1918 Sun Briar... 3. 0.27.. W. Knapp 2.2 120°" 7 

NOTA SAttilays ok oes... Barbee............ 110 . 5,050 ISS: Hannibal 22-2 ee.- £. Ensor. <2 see 120 9,835 

1875 D’Artagnan.......... Barbee............ 110 4,850 1920 Man o’ War.......... A. Schuttinger..... 129 9,275 

1876 Sultana............. Hayward.......... 107 3,700 1921 Sporting Blood....... Lily... Sct secee 116 102 

1877 Baden Baden........ DAVES es ae oe 110 4,550 1922 Little Chief.......... I Fator.o..eteee 123 

1878 Duke of Magenta... .. Hughes jo. 2... 00. 118 4,250 1923 Wilderness........... B. Marinelli........ 120 13, 

1879 Falsetto............. I. Murphy......... 118 4,950 1924" Sun Flag. 2s. FE. Keogh. eases 115 

1880 Grenada............. Huphess 3... ces 118 =3,750 1925 Dangerous........... C. Kummer........ 115 

188) sHindoo: os... 2.5... J. McLaughlin... ... 118 2,950 1926: Matszocr... cee sates F. Coltiletti........ 123 

1882 Carley B............ Quantrell.......... 115 3,450 1927 Brown Bud.......... Ls Fatorcc. .< tee 120 

1883 Barnes.............. J. McLaughlin... ... 118 3,400 1928 Petee-Wrack......... S. O’Donnell....... 117. 30,550 

1884 Rataplan............ Fitzpatrick... :... 118 = 4,150 1929 Beacon Hill.......... A. Robertson....... 117 31,826 

US85"Bersan. os... occ. Spellman.......... 118 = 4,025 1930 Jim Dandy........... F..1 Baker see ee 120 27,050 

1886 Inspector B.......... J. McLaughlin...... 118 = 3,825 1931 Twenty Grand........ L. McAtee..<. sues 126 33,000 

USSLGATOV A ee Saas Blaylock. i... <0. 118 =3,825 1932 ‘War Heros.)....4....2 J.‘ Giibert, eae 115 : 

1888 Sir Dixon............ J, McLaughlin...... 118 4,625 1933 Inlander............. R:: Jones. 3....G2eee 126 2 

1889 Long Dance.......... Banmess se 24-).- 118 3,700 1934 Observant........... L. Humphries...... 112 

AOU LSI JOMN See... ck. Bergenin. ct, .2aecoe 118 = 4,925 1935 Gold Foam........... Si Couceh,...u4 enke 112 

Ret Vallotas, assess. on R. Williams........ 122 =2,900 1936 Granville............ J Steut, - aa 127 

UBOPRAZEO tc Nan es oat Clayton........ ret VF aps sab Sr Ri) 1937 Burning Star......... W. D. Wright....... 117 

1893 Stowaway........... McDermott........ 107. = 2,450 1938 Thanksgiving........ EF. Areato:. teas 117 

1894 Henry of Navarre..... bara ene each ce 125 = 2,350 1939 Eight Thirty.......... H. Richards........ 117 

TEREST eevee AS loner GER aes clen x ook 104 =-1,125 1940Fenelon.¢. 22.0... -. J.Stout.=: cca 122 17,425 © 

1897 Rensselaer........... Ji-(0 byRpReR eRe 126 =1,425 1941 Whirlaway........... A. Robertson....... 130 16,900 — 

TOD ISB NeS eka is Shor. SNSWorcr con tesa 126 ~—6,750 1942 Shut Out............ E. Arcard.:.. 2... 130 17,825 — 

DOOZsHermis.o ss cc clsie ves RIGOR odes torent: 111 6,750 1943 Eurastan. S. Brooks... 2 112 19,850 © 

1903 Ada Nay............. Ex Oi Neils. ceen 106 8,150 1944 By Jimminy......... E. (Arcaro\. ee 126 25,015 

1904 Broomstick.......... ruBUINS one ss sh: 129 5,850 1945*Adonis:; “a eeeeeae C. McCreary....... 110 28,680 

1905 Dandelion........... SUaWneoe, tate. lll = 8,350 1946 Natchez............. T. Atkinson.........124 24,750 

1906 Gallavant............ W..Miller.: >.<... 111 5,800 +1947 Young Peter.......... TeMay ee cance teaes 124 19,375 

WASHINGTON PARK FUTURITY ' 

Washington Park; 2-year-olds; 3/4 mile. 4 

Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. ; 

TOAST MISE Caclis, sic es A. Robertson...... 117 $26,135 1944 Free for All.......... 0..Grohsa eee 122 47,850 

1940 Porter's Cap......... C. Bierman........ 117. 30,780 1945" Revoked:.ceoteae o A. Bodiou......... 118 56.700 4 

TOATSAISAD SG) cs soe cs occas R. L. Vedder....... 119 32,575 1946 Education............ J. Adams sc on tee 118 65,125 . 

1942 Occupation.......... Ey Balaskl....,2.. 2) 122 58,475 1947\Bewiltchinc....c- see DsDedson. Scere 119 63,150 r 

1943 Occupy.............. L. Whiting......... 113 43,625 — 

WIDENER 


Hialeah Park; 3-year-olds and over; 11/4 miles 
Run as Widener Challenge Cup Handicap prior to 1938. Run as Widener Handicap from 1938 to 1944, inclusive, 


Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 

1936 Mantagna (4)....... E. Litzenberger...109 $10,150 1941 Big Pebble (5)...... G. Seabo..... 109 51,800 

1337 Columbiana (4)......H. Le Blanc......103 2,000 1942 The Rhymer (4).....E. Arcaro......111 69.980 

1938 War Admiral (4)..... C. Kurtsinger. ...130 49 550 1944 Four Freedoms (4)...E. Arcaro........ 109% 29.350 

1939 Bull Lea (4) Gee Ghe 1. Anderson...... 119 46,450 1946 Armed (5).......... D. Dodson....... 128 45.700 ; 

1940 Many Stings (5)..... R. Donoso....... 109 52,000 1947 Armed (6)...........D. Dodson.,...... 129 43.900 
et ae ela a 


Fair Truckle and Count Speed Set World Records 
Two world records, in successive races six-furlong dash, in 1:082 and i : 
> ’ . ’ n e 
were made at Golden Gate Fields, Albany, next event Mrs. John ee Et coum 


Calif., on Oct. 4, 1947. C. S. Howard’s Fair Speed ran the mile and one-six 
Truckle won the Pleasanton Handicap, a 1:41, ee 


WOOD MEMORIAL 
Jamaica; 3-year-olds; 1 1/16 miles 


as Wood Stakes prior to 1927. Distance 1 mile and 70 
C orial Stakes from 1927 to 1941, inclusive. Run in two ie ina ies, aie ae spicrenhdlie ic ge 8d 


y Winner Jockey Wt. Win. val Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win. val 
Backbone...........1. Parke......... 110 $7,600 1938 Fighting Fox J. Stout 120 $17 50 
BOMBOV ss r= s,005 2 «5 B. Breuning..... 120 8.700 1939 Johnstown.......... ‘eshout. ee 120 ' 
Berens oh: ‘a: See 117 OSG INO Bit, ces eee Hees ae 120 19.098 
Distraction.......... D. McAuliffe.....120 11,300 1941 Market Wise........ D. Meade....... 120 18, 50 
Essare...........-. M. Garner....... 110 ‘11,000 ‘1942 Requested.......... W. D. Wright.....120 
Gallant Fox......... E. Sande........ 120 10,150 1943 Count Fleet......... 1 Langdon ss 24006 70,150 
Twenty Grand....... C. Kurtsinger.. . .120 10,200 1084: SHP'Up dc 46 so E. Arcaro........ 126 19,625 
Universe........... L. McAtee....... 120 10,400 +—-:1944 Lucky Draw......... J. Longden...... 126 20,115 
Mr. Khayyam....... P. Walls......... 122 3,760 1945 Jeep...........-... A. Kirkland......126 18,945 
High Quest......... D. Bellizzi....... 120 3.990 1945 Hoop Jr............E. Arcaro........ 126 —-18,945 
odey.2............ R.Workman.....112 11,350 1946 Assault............. W. Mehrtens.....126 22,600 

“Teufel.............. E. Litzenberger...112 10,775 ‘1947 Phalanx............. E. Arcaro........126 31,325 

: Melodist............ J. Longden...... 120 T9205 ray FOR FT Wi ons inate ae orate E. Arcaro........ 126 31,625 

Man o' War's Record 
(Bred by August Belmont. Owned by Glen Riddle Farm.) 
1919 

mate Track Race Dist. Wt. Fin. Time Odds Earnings 

+ 6 Belmont Park............ Purse coc carhe Ciges Conia nis ¥% st 115 1 159 3-5 §$ 500 

+ 9 Belmont Park...........- Keene Memorial Stakes ....5¥f st 115 1 1:0534 7-10 4,200 

3 OMG EST ees Youthful Stakes? 5...42v.- 2+ es siow = 5¥%f 120 1 1:0634 1-2 3,850 

be2s)) SAQUCGUCL. «2.5.22. s2050-- Hudson: Stakes-22.c.-.c. eres nee i 130 1 1:01% 1-10 2'825 

BP AQUCUUCE. .....0505-.0 50% Mremont Stakes. occ. 02. dagenre =e 3a ve soe A 1:13 1-10 4,800 

PMP a SAL ALORA Se ccain se osecce cee United States Hotel Stakes.........- % 130 1 1:1224 9-10 7,600 

DEE MISAT ALORS ; o cisiciae'a's« oes ons Sanford Memorial Stakes..........-- ¥, 130 2 1:11} 11-26 700 

SP em OOEOLA riiete sis cores ce aes Grand Union Hotel Stakes........... % 130 1 1:12 11-20 7,600 

SOS Sarat0ga.... ices cos -s eee Hopeful Stakes.........--+.0eeeee-- % 130 1 1:13 9-20 24,600 

t.13 Belmont Park............ Belmont Futurity...........--...-+- % st 127 1 1:113% 1-2 26,650 

Totalc sane $83,325 

1920 
rate Track Race Dist. Wt. Fin. Time Odds Earnings 
reas Pimlico... << 222. ceceees Preakness StakeS.......-----++0-+- 1% 126 1 1:513% 4-5 $23,000 

29. Belmont Park............ Withers Stakes...:...+.---+-e+seee- pt 118 1 1:3546 1-7 4,825 

212 Belmont Park............ Belmont Stakes.......-.--+-++++-- 1% 126 1 2:144% 1-25 7,950 
SI OM HAMAICAy<ciciscic scene os oe Stuyvesant Handicap.........-.---+- 1 135 1 1:41% 1-100 3,850 
r-10  Aqueduct...............- Dwyer Stakes......-.-.0--22-+-+++- 1% 126 1 1:494% 1-5 4,850 
Paes Sarat0ga.. 1... s-22ce+e ss Miller Stakes. -=.--.+--+--+-s-s---- 1% 131 1 1:5634 1-30 4,700 
pe) Saratoga. .... 00.0 cee Travers Stakes......------++-+-+res 1% 129 1 2:01% 2-9 9,275 
+. 4 Belmont Park...........- Lawrence Realization Stakes........- 1% 126 1 2:4044 1-100 15,040 
4.11 Belmont Park..........-- Jockey Club Stakes.........-------- 1% 118 1 2:2844 1-100 5,850 
+.18 Havre de Grace..........- Potomac Handicap..........-----++- 1%e 138 1 1:44% 15-100 6,800 
._ 12 Kenilworth Park.......... Kenilworth Park Gold Cup........--- 1% 120 a 2:03 1-20 80,000 
Total; cpamate $166,140 

RECAPITULATION 
Age Sts. 1st 2d 3d Unp. Earnings 
I ane wo cin'nis clo alelo,ain e.0109ininivinle'= aieisie'ae ae n0inis sig Secale nie itie 2 10 9 | 0 0 $ 83,325 
Pe eee re, soc 3 se aiatsinieielareteisiel aise walnla sical ieny = Sep ie AL. Dia O 0 _ 166,140 
Dis 20apod 0 0 $249,465 


BetaSP eae re oko ails w oyarclassiv.oicie 0 wreTh.o,ejejeisis aivieiains vigeie'ainie 
(Man o’ War died o 


Record Equaled in Dead Heat 


A dead heat between C. T. Clifford’s 
e-Tee-See and Walter McCarty’s Artillery 
stured the 1947 running of the Golden 
ate Breeders’ Handicap at Hollywood 
rk on June 21. The time for the mile 
da sixteenth was 1:41%, equaling the 
rid standard set by Snow Boots at Santa 
lita Park in 1946. Mrs. J. D. Hertz’s Count 
eed lowered the record to 1:41 at Golden 
tte Fields, Albany, Calif., on Oct. 4. 


n Nov. 1, 1947.) 


Calumet Sets Earnings Mark 


Warren Wright’s Calumet Farm last year 
became the first stable in the history of 
horse racing to earn more than $1,000,000 
in a single season. Armed’s victory in the 
Washington Park Handicap on Labor Day, 
Sept. 1, netted $37,500, to boost Calumet’s 
mark to $1,012,741. Armed, a gelding, 
Faultless and Fervent, 3-year-olds, and Be- 
witch, a 2-year-old filly, were the principal 
money-winners in the establishment’s drive 
to the million-dollar figure. 


15, Hipodromo 
, Butte, Mont.; Sept. 7, 1906. , 
, 5, 115, Juarez, Mexico; February 5, 1916... header ee 
ie Score, 4, 111, Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico City, Mexico; April 1, 1945. ; 
‘Saggy, 2, 117, Havre de Grace, Md., April 23, 1947....... ce tbe. beet, Nes ts ae 
Pan Zareta, 5, 120, Juarez, Mexico; February 10, 1915...... Rialto mote SRI ete ees PA i 


i es 


ee ee eee ad 


er ae are 


 1mi.5%f 

1% 
2 

— 2mi.40yd. 

2mi.70yd. 


Farragut, 5, 113, Agua Caliente, Mexico; March 9, 1941. 
Winning Mark, 4, 104, Washington Park, Homewood, Ill. 


4 


5 *3/4 mile course at Brighton is started from a hill and is down grade to within one-third of a mile of the 
-s finish. {Track heavy. tTrack sloppy. 


Straight Course 


; Distance Horse, age, weight, track and date 7 
2 % Bob Wade, 4, 122, Butte, Mont.; August 20, 1890 hice oes eaaaadeneten tea eee 

i x% King Rhymer, 2, 118, Santa Anita Park, Arcadia, Calif., Feb. 27, 1947 
h Wy Gloaming, 6, 127, Trentham, Wellington, New Zealand; January 12, 1921 
, 4Ys f Preceptor, 2, 112, Belmont Park, Long Island, N. Y.; May 19, 1908 

Orissa, 2, 119, Belmont Park, Longilsiand,N. Y.; June 4,1928,...... seer. 2. ewe Nal ee 

% Devineress, 3, 103, Epsom Downs, Epsom, England; June 2, 1933 
; 5A f Plater, 2, 107, Morris Park, New York, N. Y.; October 21, 1902 


: % Artful, 2, 130, Morris Park, New York, Ns Y.; October 15,1904. 9.) \es.) oa ee 
bf Porter's Mite, 2, 119, Belmont Park, Long Island, N. Y.; September 17, 1938 
*Abt% High Strung, 2, 122, Belmont Park, Long Island, N. Y.; September 15, 1928 
% First Edition, 4, 126, Hurst Park, Hampton Court, England; May 25, 1926 
1 Mopsus, 3, 105, Brighton, England; June 22, 1939........................00 
1% Banquet, 3, 108, Monmouth Park, New Jersey; July 17, 1890 


*165 feet short of 7/8 mile. 


FRENCH STAKE WINNERS, 1947 ‘4 


Prix de l’Arc de Triomphe—Mrs. L. Au- Prix de Diane—Count de Chambure’s Mon: 
reousseau’s Le Paillon 


Prix de Cadran—Marcel Boussac’s Marsyas Kees f a 
Prix du Jockey Club—Marcel Boussac’s Grand Prix de Paris—Prince Aly Khan’s 
Sandjar Avenger 4 


wee eee 


wee ee eee 


as 


aa rs. Albert Sabath ........ 350,015 .... 
...++-William L. Brann ...... va. 847,685 .... 


Lie Wee a 
LEADING TRAINERS SINCE 1930 


LEADING MONEY-WINNING OWNERS 


(Since 1930) (Winners saddled) 
Cc cal ste tn SEmEDs Year Name besieey 
RUPE WEMGNEY | aes .|s.s oc 5- $385,972 
C. V. Whitney ............. 492,993 1980 C. 5B. Irwin .......... 92 
i re 403,681 1931 J. D. Mikel ......... 72 
e ov. Whitney -.....-.....- 241.992 1932 G. Alexandra ........ 76 
4 Brookmeade Stable ........ SBA ASB pte cee SHCQDS a tae ae a 
$50 Amn Ges Vanderbilt. <== > ss 303,605 1934. H~ Jacons =o 127 113,055 
36 Milky Way Farm Stable .... 206,450 T935,g445 Jacobs. itech eae 114 95,155, 
$7 Mrs. Charles S. Howard ..... 214,559 19036) w.E. . JacoDs: boss Sees WAN } 155,789 ¥ 
88 H. Maxwell Howard ........ 996,495 1937 H. Jacobs ........... 184 142,474 
eerstr tnd ............---- 284.950 1938 H. Jacobs ........... 109 ~=©116,609 
Charles S. Howard ......... 334,120 19395. > Jacobs) s5-4-aene 106 100,907 
11 Calumet Farm ............ 475,091 1940 D. Womeldorff ....... 108 112,137 
42 Greentree StH DIG aa eee 414,432 164145 He Jacobs s+ an sama 123 165,964 
43 Calumet Farm ......0c2 00. 267,915 1942'< He JACODS) <.).i2s.-.1meere 133 186,371 
Seeercalumet Farm .......+.-- 601,660 1943:07 Ha WacODSs "24 5.tee ee 128 210,775 ie 
25 Maine Chance Farm ....... 589,170 te A H. eee ven ee tenes ne ae, BF 
; Bj liplec oe... « seta ; ia 
u ats pe ices i ie 564,095 1946 W. Molter ........--- 122 © 329,725 
3 1947 (See page 898) ae 
LEADING JOCKEYS SINCE 1930 
(Winners ridden) TOP MONEY-WINNING THOROUGHBREDS 
Win- Un- (Since 1930) i 
ar . Jockey Mounts ners placed Pct, Year Horse and age Starts 1st Amount uM 
BO H.R. Riley .... 861 177 416 .21 1980 Gallant Fox (3) .. 10 9 $308,275 
Bip HH. Roble ...... 1,174 173 673 .15 1931 Top Flight (2)..., 7 7 219,000 a 
zi J. Gilbert. ....- 1,050 212 534 20 1932 Gusto (3) ....... 16 4 145,940 
33 J. Westrope ....1,224 301 522 .25 1938 Singing Wood (2) 9 3 88,050 
34 M. Peters ...... 1045 221 498 .21 1934 Cavalcade (3) .... 7 6 111,285 0 0 
BBC. Stevenson ...1,099 206 578 .19 1935 Omaha (3) ...... 9 6 142,255 
36 B. James ...... 1106 245 505 22 1936 Granville (3) .... 11 67 = 110,295 ; 
BA ACaIns7.. =... 1265 260 642 21 1937 Seabiscuit (4) .... 15 11 168,580 
BB J. Longden ....1,150 236 575 .21 1988 Stagehand (3) ... 15 8 189,710 
39 D. Meade ..... 1284 255 628 20 1939 Challedon (3) .... 16 9 184,535 
Agee Dew. ss 1377 287 709 .21 1940 Bimelech (3) ..... 7 4 110,005 
41 D. Meade ...... 1164 210 611 .18 1941 Whirlaway (3) .... 20 13 272,386 
wed Adama”... ... 2 1120 245 540 22 1942 Shut Out (3) .... 12 8 238,872. = 7am 
eT ACamMS h.:40 > 5: 1,069 228 511 .21 1948 Count Fleet (3) .. 6 - 6) 174,055)55 sae 
44 T. Atkinson ....1,539 287 808 .19 1944 Pavot (2 8 8- 179,040)" team 
45 J.D. Jessop ....1,085 290 445 .27 1945 Busher (3) ...--- 13 10 273,735 Sf 
ee acinson 1877 283 58 .17' 1946 Assault (3) 2-2. 15 8 424,195 4% 
17 (See page 898) 1947 (See page 898) a 
es 
RMED'S RECORD BY YEARS STYMIE'S RECORD BY YEARS i: 
ee Crhrough Nov. 1, 1947) (Through Nov. 1, 1947) fi 
(Armed did not start as @ 2-year-old) Year Age Starts 1st 2d 3d Earnings I 
ar Age Starts 1st 2d 3d Harnings 1943 2 28... 4... B.a0tkhneel 10,080 5 
Meo t- 8... 15..0....8 4850 . 1944 3 99.5 3. pbs Ones o.seb 4 
Zoe by. 2 10..9.°4.. 0". 91,600 1945 4 19:1. 9... 4:4 425. 9225;376 i, 
4gu.6,..18...11... 4...2.... 288,725 1046 5... 20024 8: PUT aA e288 650 he 
Deen. 11). 4...1,..., 316,826 1947+ ..6... 19... Tats Bia Aare 200 LO 5 
Totals pope MESH a1 Se aeGee eesO1,00 Totals ee Lees} a: ne” Se: BSRO110) | 


wew ’ ‘ 


BECENOE COONSEENEE § ESMOwS FN: 


THE JOCKEY CLUB 


Though its original charter was dated Feb. 8, 1894, The Jockey Club, parent body 
the American turf, might well be considered as having completed its fifty-sixth year 
service to thoroughbred racing in 1947 because the Board of Control, forerunner of 
Jockey Club, was organized in 1891. Membership is limited to fifty, with The Earl 
Derby the only honorary member. 


OFFICERS 


WILLIAM Woopwarp, Chairman; A. H. Morris, Vice-chairman; 


JOSEPH E. Davis, Secretary and Treasurer 


F. S. von STADE 
JOSEPH E. Davis 
RoBERT A. FAIRBAIRN 


STEWARDS 


WALTER M. JEFFORDS 
A. H. Morris 
DoNALD P. Ross 


JoHN H. WHITNE 
GerorGE D. WIDENE: 
WILLIAM Woopw. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND ASSISTANT TREASURER—MarsHALL Cassipy 


GENERAL RACING SECRETARY AND HANDICAPPER—J. B. CAMPBELL 


REGISTRAR—HAaro_LD O, VosBURGH 
MEMBERS OF THE JOCKEY CLUB 


L. A. Beard 

Albert C. Bostwick 
George H. Bostwick 
James Cox Brady 
W. L. Brann 
Howard Bruce 
Henry W. Bull 
Carleton F. Burke 
James Butler 

F. Ambrose Clark 
John C, Clark 
Joseph E. Davis 
William du Pont, Jr. 
Robert A. Fairbairn 
Marshall Field 


Robert L. Gerry 
Arnold Hanger 
William F. Hitt 
Deering Howe 
Walter M. Jeffords 
Robert J. Kleberg 
A. K. Macomber 
Edward S. Moore 
A. H. Morris 
John A, Morris 
Crispin Oglebay 
Harry A. Parr, IIT 
H. C. Phipps 
Ogden Phipps 
Samuel D. Riddle 


Honorary Member—Earl of Derby 


Address—250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


THOROUGHBRED RACING ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, INC 


JaMEs E. DooLey, President; CaRLETON F. BURKE 
Executive Secretary; JAMES BUTLER, Secr 


Louie A. Beard 
James Butler 
John C. Clark 


Ak-Sar-Ben 
Aqueduct 
Arlington Park 
Atlantic City 
Bel Air 

Belmont Park 
Churchill Downs 
Delaware Park 
Del Mar 

Empire City 
Fair Grounds (New Orleans) 
Garden State Park 


OFFICERS 


DIRECTORS 


Benjamin F. Lindheimer 
J. F. Mackenzie 
Eugene Mori 


MEMBERS 


Golden Gate Fields 
Gulf Stream 
Havre de Grace 
Hialeah Park 
Hollywood 
Jamaica 
Keeneland 

Laurel 

Lincoln Fields 
Longacres 
Monmouth 
Narragansett Park 


Donald P. Ross 
A. G. C. Sage : 
W. Plunket Stewart 
Whitney Stone 
Alfred G. Vanderbilt 
F. S. von Stade | 
George H. Walker 
Cornelius V. Whitney 
John Hay Whitney 
George D. Widener 
P. A. B. Widener, II 
William Woodward — 
Warren Wright | 
William Ziegler, Jr, — 


° 


, Vice-president; SPENCER J. DRAYTON, 
etary; EUGENE Mort, Treasurer k 


Donald P. Ross 3 
fred G. Vanderbili 
Matt J. Winn 


Oaklawn Park 
Pimlico : 
Rockingham Park 
Santa Anita 
Saratoga 
Sportsman’s Park 
Suffolk Downs — 
Timonium . 
Tropical Park 5 
Washington Park 


7 
Address—400 Madison Avenue, New York DVN i 
4 


OTHER STAKE WINNERS IN 1947 
(This compilation does not include victors listed in tabular matter.) 


(AP) Arlington Park; (AC) Atlantic City; 
(BO) Bowie; (CD) Churchill Downs; 
ck; (DM) Del Mar; (EC) Empire City-at-Jamaica; 
) Garden State; (GG) Golden Gate; 
) Hialeah Park; (HA) Hipodromo de las Americas; 


Abbreviations used—(AQ) Aqueduct; 


Meadows; (B) Belmont Park; 


horne; (MP) Monmouth Park; (N) Narragansett Park; 
ico; (RP) Rockingham Park; (S) Saratoga; 


(BM) 
(DP) Delaware 
(FG) Fair Grounds, New Orleans; 
(GP) Gulfstream Park; (HG) Havre de Grace; 
(HAW) Hawthorne Park; (HO 
llywood Park; (J) Jamaica; (K) Keeneland; (L) Laurel Park; (LF) Lincoln Tiida 


(OP) Oaklawn Park; (P) 
(SA) Santa Anita Park; (SD) Suffolk 


ms; (T) Tanforan; (TP) Tropical Park; (WP) Washington Park; (WO) Woodbine 


3-Year-Olds and Over 


rk. 

e, track, winner, jockey, weight Win val. 
American (AC)—Talon, J. Adams, 114.......... $22,450 
rican (HO)—Burning Dream, J. Longden, 112... 34,300 
duct (AQ)—Stymie, C. McCreary, 132......... 20,050 
pnaut (HO)—Olhaverry, R. Neves, 121.......... 35,600 
wgton (AP)—Armed, D. Dodson, 130............ 37,400 
| Meadow (BM)—Artillery, H. Lindberg, 121.... 42,800 
same (AQ) (Ist div.)\—Snow Goose, T. Atkinson, 

T ..ont the ahaa eee 41,500 
Sime (AQ) (2d div.)—But Why Not, EArcaro, 120 42.250 
erly (WP)—Be Faithful, J. Westrope, 113........ 23,000 
rd Memorial (HAW)—Plumper, S. Brooks, 117. 19,650 
xy Helen (HP)}—Miss Grillo, C. McCreary, 130.... 19,400 
er (AQ)}—Rippey, O. Scurlock, 112............. 19,750 
“ely (EC)—Elpis, L. Hansman, 113.............. 19,225 
ection (all ages) (J)—Miss Kimo, 0. Scurlock, 
MES Nhat ccicscisscopesscicctwecce 12,450 
Mar (DM)—Iron Maiden, W. Parnell, 112....... 9,950 
lino (AP)—With Pleasure, J. Richard, 114....... 20,400 
ole Event (Ist div.) (TP}—Westminster, R. J. 
PERBREME SR ts Go sie cic wo 53. velevecncecreecscusis 12,325 
ole Event (2d div.) (TP)—Westminster, R. J 
FUMET RT AGE el cook oso Sccasak te sicses ce spee 11,150 
«mere (AQ)—Elpis, 0. Scurlock, 114........... 18,500 
ard Burk® “HG)—Natchez, A. Snider, 1202 oe 18,500 
ire Gold-cup (EC)—Stymie, C. McCreary, 126.... 73,000 
poise Mile (AP)—With Pleasure, W. Garner, 116 23,150 
Isior (J)—Coincidence, T. Atkinson, 115....... 15,900 
Highweight (all ages) (B)—Rippey, 0. Scurlock, 
 os85 000 SECS OCS eats ee eee eee 21,300 
‘wing (EC)—Brown Mogul, E. Guerin, 116....... 15,700 
en Gate (GG)—Triplicate, J. Longden, 115...... 52,450 
den State Breeders’ (HO)—See-Tee-See, R. 
‘ves, 118($21,250) and Artillery, J. Longden, 121. 21,250 
sland (AP)—Pellicle, A. Snider, 117............ 20,000 
t Western (WP)—Rippey, O. Scurlock, 115...... 18,300 
Lag (J)—Assault, W. Mehrtens, 128........... 32,325 
tream Park (GP)—Armed, D. Dodson, 129..... 23,000 
ndale (GP)—Kingarvie, C. Rogers, 112........ 11,175 
licap de las Americas (HA)—Battle Orphan, 
Garnaneze Pils ca tei chai = spre sive ce cece 22,070 
ah Dustin (SD)—fipis, F. Moon, 119........... 13,550 
» de Grace (HG)—Turbine, M. Basile, 123...... 19,700 
horne Autumn (HAW)—Jack’s Jill, F. Pannell, 
RN en BES NK crio ini aiosioih st vive avers 6s 16,200 
horne Gold Cup (HAW)—Be Faithful, W. Gar- 
BLO tet i te casing Bivle creeb)n:nf0 oF ac vices wieieie 38,500 
horne Speed (HAW)—Spy Song, S. Brooks, 132. 15,300 
horne Sprint (HAW)—Fighting Frank, G. South, 
1. NOUS ACARI IEC Bre dacie sina psa eurig soa a> 15,600 
is Owners (HAW)—€.¥d Poker, D. MacAndrew, 
PT ay ne erate Sas wistava va.) Be v'eis v10'6 9 15,500 
y Club Gold Cup (B)—Phalanx, R. Donoso, 117. 17,850 
sland Special (K)—Letrgnow, F.A. Smith, 103. 22,050 
s (B)—Snow Goose, T. Atkinson, 113...... -.. 42,600 
In (LF)—Mighty Story, D. Dodson, 120........ 11,725 
cres Mile (Longacres)—H.nk H., C. M. Ralls, 125 18,900 
nnan (HP)—Armed, D. Dodson, 130.......... 24,300 


ead heat, +For 4-year-olds and over. 


Stake, track, winner, jockey, weight Win val. 
Manhattan (B)—Rico Monte, E. Arcaro, 123........ $19,250 
Matron (AP)—But Why Not, W. Mehrtens, 114...... 24,250 
Meadowland (WP)—Take Wing, Dell Jessop, 113..... 16,000 
*Merchants’ and Citizens’ (S)—Talon, J. Adams, 117 

($7,725) and Loyal Legion, T. Atkinson, 108....... 7,725 
Metropolitan (B)—Stymie, B. James, 124.......... 21,650 
Miami Beach (HP)—Tel O'Sullivan, J. Stout, 118... 12,700 
Miss America (AC)—Elpis, F. Moon, 122........... 12,275 
Misty Isle (WP)—Miss Kimo, 0. Scurlock, 122..... 23,950 
Modesty (AP)—Sea Snack, M. N. Gonzalez, 117.... 19,600 
Molly Pitcher (MP)—Elpis, F. Moon, 113........... 13,250 
Monmouth (MP)—Round View, L. Hildebrandt, 112. 19,700 
Myrtlewood (AP)—Spy Song, S. Brooks, 124....... 17,800 
New Castle (DP)—Elpis, L. Hansman, 108...:...... 22,200 
New Orleans (FG)—Earshot, F. Moon, 112....:..... 19,150 
New York (B)—Rico Monte, E. Arcaro, 126......... 73,700 
Paumonok (J)—Fighting Frank, P. Glidewell, 125.... 15,500 
Pimlico Cup (P)—Miss Grillo, C. McCreary, 124...... 19,200 
Premiere (HO}—EI Lobo, W. Bailey, 119........... 21,850 
Queens County (AQ)—Gallorette, J. D. Jessop, 119.. 14,950 
Questionnaire (EC)—Stymie, R. Permane, 125...... 18,225 
Riggs (P)—Double Jay, J. Gilbert, 115.............. 20,250 
Rockingham Park (RP)—Agrarian-U, F. Fernandez, 

D2 oo Sate viene ty cabitieec'< pienso ed ane ee 8,675 
Roseben (B)—Inroc, J. Longden, 113.............. 11,975 
Rowe Memorial (BO)—Scholarship, J. Westrope, 115 7,175 
San Antonio (SA)—EI Lobo, W. Bailey, 111......... 42,450 
San Carlos (SA)—Texas Sandman, M. Peterson, 114. 45,150 
San Francisco (T)}—Cover Up, F. Chojnacki, 120.... 16,850 
San Mateo (all ages) (BM)—Outotheblue, H. Lind- 

berg, 108205 55 oo sa ce oe ep Ce 7,560 
San Pasquel (SA)—Lets Dance, J. Gilbert, 117...... 40,900 
¢Santa Catalina (SA)—See-Tee-See, R. Neves, 122.. 33,250 
Santa Margarita (SA)—Monsoon, R. Neves, 114..... 38,000 
Saratoga (S)—Rico Monte, E. Arcaro, 124...,....... 22,400 
Saratoga Cup (S)—Talon, J. Adams, 126........... 12,300 
Scarsdale (E)—With Pleasure, J. Westrope, 129..... 21,100 
Sheridan (WP)—wWith Pleasure, J. Westrope, 124... 22,850 
Special (B)—Armed, D. Dodson, 126..............- 100,000 
Stars and Stripes (AP)—Armed, D. Dodson, 130.... 37,609 
Sunset (HO)—Cover Up, R. Permane, 122 32,200 
Sussex (DP)—Stymie, C. McCreary, 128..... 20,850 
Sysonby Mile (B)—Armed, A. Snider, 126 18,600 
Tanforan (T)—Burning Dream, H. Trent, 112....... 34,200 
Toboggan (B)—Buzfuz, B. James, 121............ 17,900 
Top Flight (B)—Rytina, T. Atkinson, 104........... 18,550 
Trenton (GS)—Cosmic Bomb, O. Scurlock, 120..... 43,900 
Vanity (HO)—Honeymoon, J. Westrope, 122......... 18,350 
Vineland (GS)—Miss Kimo, 0. Scurlock, 117....... 22,050 
Vosburgh (all ages) (B)—With Pleasure, J. West- 

POPC MUS2 2 eee velsccie ow vine eesdie: oherdtatata lal ela iatetotaters 19,900 
Washington (L)—Loyal Legion, A. Snider, 113...... 20,100 
Washington Park (WP)—Armed, D. Dodson, 130.... 37,500 
Westchester (E)—Bridal Flower, W. Mehrtens, 108... 39,700 
Whirlaway (WP)—Armed, D. Dodson, 130........... 29,325 
Whitney (S)—Rico Monte, R. Donoso, 113........... 18,550 
Wilson (S)—Gallorette, J. D. Jessop, 112............ 16,350 


Information Please Al 


Other Stake Winners—(cont.) / 


Grand Union Hotel (S)—My Request, E. Arcaro, 125.. 14,000 


Great American (AQ)—Star Bout, T. Atkinson, 118.. 16,575 
Hawthorne Juvenile (HAW)—Miss Mommy, W. Gar- 

MEN WRLUO MRA ts sit his ses ie esis Uiuan ve causmoa we 17,350 
Hollywood Lassie (HO)—Nursery School, J. Longden, 

DP ROTMMETRE Marches. ofits Cin Sew slave vistsw'essie a.sis'bit 20,200 
Ky. Jockey Club (CD)—Bold Gallant, F. A. Smith, 

ELS er ert cetehusyiereis' «Ue. cis! wiasck cio sloumiiers 21,180 
Lafayette (K)—Phar Mon, A, LoTurco, 122......... 13,500 
Marguerite (P)—Whirl Some, D. Dodson, 116....... 28,025 
Matron (B)—Inheritance, J. D. Jessop, 115......... 35,060 
Mayflower (SD)—Dart By, J. D. Jessop, 107......... 27,025 
Princess Pat (WP)—Bewitch, D. Dodson, 119........ 46,475 
Sanford (S)—Inseparable, J. D. Jessop, 120......... 8,475 
Selima (L)—Whirl Some, D.Dodson116........... 40,340 
Tremont (AQ)—Inseparable, J. D. Jessop, 114...... 17,125 
U. S. Hotel (S)—My Request, E. Arcaro, 122........ 15,375 
Walden (P)—Gasparillo, W. Mehrtens, 110......... 21,450 
Youthful (J)—Nearway, E. Guerin, 122...:......... 14,500 


PIMLICO FUTURITY, 1947 
(Previous history on page 890.) 

Citation, the Calumet Farm’s crack 2- 
year-old, captured the 1947 renewal of the 
Pimlico Futurity. The colt’s victory was 
worth $36,675. Citation, ridden by Doug 
Dodson, carried 119 pounds in annexing 
the rich fixture. 


Attendance, Betting in U. S., 1947 
(Previous record on page 888.) 
Pari-mutuel wagering in the United 
States went over the billion mark for the 
fourth year in succession in 1947, with 
24,672,574 fans betting  $1,542,310,470 
through Oct, 31. 


3-Year-Olds 

Stake, track, winner, jockey, weight Win val. Stake, track, winner, jockey, weight Win 
Alabama (S)—But Why Not, E. Guerin, 126........ $17,975 Jerome (B)—Donor, J. D. Jessop, 115..... MPR Py vs 
Arkansas Derby (OP)—Fleetridge, A. Craig, 117.... 7,550 Jersey (GS)—Double Jay, J. Gilbert, 114........ -.- 24,5990 
Blue Grass (K)—Faultless, D. Dodson, 126......... 11,900 Kent (DP)—Owners Choice, S. Clark, 123.......... 22,400 
C. C. American Oaks (B)—Harmonica, J. Adams, 121. 48,200 Kentucky Oaks (CD)—Blue Grass, J. Longden, 116.. 21,680 
Chesapeake (HG)—Bullet Proof, W. Wright, 11542.. 28,300 King’s Plate (WO)—Moldy, C. McDonald, 119....... 10,335 
Choice (MP)—Young Peter, T. May, 122............ 20,350 Lawrence Realization (B)—Cosmic Bomb, O. Scur- ¥ 
Cleopatra (AP)—Miss Kimo, O. Scurlock, 120....... 19,250 NOCK, B14. 5 cies se eskc.cte s Seve suisics a Sate 19,050 
Delaware Oaks (DP)—Camargo, M. N. Gonzalez, 111 20,955 Louisiana Derby (FG)—Carolyn A., R. Nash, 118.... 15,700 
Derby Mexicano (HA)—Siete Leguas, J. Bravo, 117. 15,620 *Mariposa (T)—Hemet Squaw, G. Zufelt, 118 ($9,725) « 
Derby Trial (CD)—Faultless, D. Dodson, 118........ 9,075 and:Perfecto, J. Nichols; 117.¢ oo ..022.054scme seme 9,725 
Diamond State (DP)—Brabancon, A. Schmidl, 114.. 21,350 Peabody Memorial (LF)—King Bay, J. Higley, 121... 17,475 
Discovery (AQ)—Cosmic Bomb, 0. Scurlock, 126.. 19,750 Pimlico Oaks (P)—But Why Not, W. Mehrtens, 121.. 19,600 
Empire City (EC)—Phalanx, R. Donoso, 126........ 38,500 Princess Doreen (AP)—Four Winds, S. Brooks, 121.. 20,250 
Experimental No. 1 (J)—Bastogne, E. Guerin, 116... 10,950 Providence (N)—Young Peter, T. May, 112.......... 20,250 

_ Experimental No. 2 (J)—Cornish Knight, T. Atkinson, San Felipe (SA)—Owners Choice, J. Longden, 118... 37,950 

EL eI etait cc cctrccrw he Giles «.0ua.6. 4 vie shaders OA 14,600 San Vicente (SA)—Hubble Bubble, B. Layton, 113.. 38,050 
Flamingo (HP)—Faultless, A. Snider, 118..::::..... 49,500 Santa Maria (SA)—On Trust, R. Neves, 117........ 8 
Gazelle (AQ)—Cosmic Missile, H. Pratt, 116........ 20,600 Santa Susana (SA}—Hubble Bubble, B. Layton, 113. 36,50 
Golden Gate Derby (GG)—Cutty Hunk, F. Zufelt,114.. 16,450 Shevlin (AQ}—Blue Border, T. Atkinson, 116....... 35,000 
Hollywood Derby (HO)—Yankee Valor, N. Richardson, Will Rogers (HO)—On Trust, J. Longden, 126....... “20,100 

its MEIN 8 ars oe “ie ciniels a vtacers s.0igie.a eee <'e 36,000 Withers (B)—Faultless, D. Dodson, 126............ 20,950 
Hollywood Oaks (HO)—U Time, L. Balaski, 118..... 18,750 Yankee (SD)—Donor, J. D. Jessop, 116............ _ 25,00 

“av 
2-Year-Olds Steeplechase Winners 

Arlington Lassie (AP)—Bewitch, D. Dodson, 119.... $47,150 Appleton (B)—Floating Isle, F. Adams, Jr., 137..... . $7,9 
Astoria (AQ)—Mackinaw, E. Arcaro, 115........... 16,600 Broad Hollow (B)—Hampton Roads, F. Hutcherson, 
Breeders’ Futurity (K)—Shy Guy, S. Brooks, 117... 20,855 LIB, woos < Uakinscanaueeecedeataee ieee ae 12,800 
Champagne (B)—Vulcan’s Forge, A. Kirkland, 110.. 22,650 Brook (B)—Adaptable, J. Rich, 140............... 13,25 
Cowdin (AQ)—My Request, E. Arcaro, 126......... 20,800 Chevy Chase (L)—Sun Bath, E. Roberts, 139....... 12,475 
Demoiselle (EC)—Ghost Run, R. Donoso, 114....... 33,100 Georgetown (DP)—Genancoke, T. Field, 135...... «eo. 9,908 
East View (EC)—Better Self, E. Arcaro, 122........ 38,100 Harbor Hill (AQ)—Floating Isle, F, Adams, 145..... 7,875 
Garden State (GS)—Itsabet, D. Padgett, 116....... 25,000 Hitchcock (AQ)—War Battle, N. Brown, 162 7,400 


Jervis Spencer (P)—Lieut. Well, W. Passmore, 144... 12,050 
Manly (P)—Little Sammie, J. Smiley, 136.......... 1l 
Meadow Brook (B)—War Battle, N. Brown, 155...... 12, 
Saratoga (S)—Floating Isle, F. Adams, 144....7..... 7 
Shillelah (S)—Tourist List, F. Hutcherson, 146...... 6 
Temple Gwathmey (B)—Tourist List, F. Hutcherson, 


138... ..sss.sic sie seedless Sel ee: ee 11, 
Tom Roby (DP)—American Way, W. Bland, Jr., 149.. 9, 


*Dead heat. 


1947 THOROUGHBRED CHAMPIONS 
Horse of the Year—Armed. 
Handicap Division—Armed. 
3-Year-Old Colt—Phalanx. 
3-Year-Old Filly—But Why Not. 
2-Year-Old Colt—Citation. 
2-Year-Old Filly—Bewitch. 


LEADERS IN 14°,7 ; 
(Through Nov. 25) 
Money-winning owner—Calumet Farm, 
$1,398,511 
Trainer (winners saddled)—Willie Molter 


144 


Jockey (winners ridden )—Johnny Long= 
den, 283 ’ 


Money-winning horse—Armed, $376,325 


= 


Pd the Greeks had a name for it: Epis- 
ros. The Romans had a somewhat similar 
me called Harpastum and are supposed 
ave carried the game with them when 
ey invaded the British Isles in the First 
mitury, B. Cc. 

Undoubtedly the game known in the 
1ited States as Football traces directly to 
> English game of Rugby, though the 
difications have been many and rather 
ecping in some directions. There was 
' ormal football on our college lawns well 
r \a century ago and an annual Fresh- 
n-Sophomore series of “scrimmages” be- 
1 at Yale in 1840, But the first formal 
sercollegiate football game in this coun- 
was the Princeton-Rutgers contest 
uyed at New Brunswick, N. J., on Nov. 
1869, with Rutgers winning by 6 goals 
4. Columbia took to the intercollegiate 
»tball field in 1870 and Yale in 1872. 
on tert f colleges were playing football 
the autumn. 

in those old days games were played 


and Corinthians 2500 years ago — 


he 


surrender the ball to its opponents. ‘Thi 
game grew so rough that it was attacked 


leges abandoned the sport. Conditions were ; 
so bad in 1906 that President Theodore 
Roosevelt, an enthusiast for all sports, 
called a meeting of Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton representatives at the White 
House in the hope of reforming andim- 
proving the game. The outcome was that 
the game, with the forward pass intro- par 
duced and some other modifications of the 
rules inserted, became faster and cleaner 
and gradually grew to the tremendous 
popularity it enjoys today. 
Professional football, now firmly estab- 
lished, is an outgrowth of intercollegiate va 
football. The first professional game was  __ 
played in 1895 at Latrobe, Pa. The National xf 
Football League was founded in 1921. The © 
All-America Conference went into action 
in 1946, ae! 


Football Statistics es 
| Intercollegiate pia) 
Source: Official NCAA Football Guide; published by A. S. Barnes & Co, Be 
tah a) 
RECORD OF ANNUAL POSTSEASON GAMES é er 
pen 
Rose Bowl a 
Pasadena, Calif. “ 
» Michigan 49, Sthford 0 1932 Southern California 21, Tulane 12 va 
, Washington State 14, Brown 0 1933 Southern California 35, Pittsburgh 0 : 
Oregon 14, Pennsylvania 0 1934 Columbia 7, Stanford 0 
. Mare Island Mari\es 19, Camp Lewis 7 1935 Alabama 29, Stanford 13 
. Great Lakes 17, Mare Island Marines 0 1936 Stanford 7, Southern Methodist 0 
Harvard 7, Oregon 6 1937 Pittsburgh 21, Washington 0 
California 28, Ohio State 0 1938 California 13, Alabama 0 
Washington & Jefferson 0, California 0 1939 Southern California 7, Duke 3 
Southern California 14, Penn State 3 1940 Southern California 14, Tennessee 0 
Navy 14, Washingtog:}4 1941 Stanford 21, Nebraska 13 
Notre Dame 27, Stairord 10 1942 Oregon State 20, Duke 16* 
Alabama 20, Washington 19 1943 Georgia 9, U.C. L. A. 0 ; 
Alabama 7, Stanford 7, 1944 Southern California 29, Washington 0 
Stanford 7, Pittsburgh J 1945 Southern California 25, Tennessee 0 
Georgia Tech 8, California 7 1946 Alabama 34, Southern California 14 
Southern California 47, Pittsburgh 14 1947 Illinois 45, U.C. L. A. 14 


" Alabama 24, Washington’State 0 
layed at Durham, N. C. 


Information Please Almane 


Orange Bow! (Miami; Fia.) Sugar Bowl (New Orleans, La.) 
Miami 7, Manhattan 0 1935 Tulane 20, Temple 14 
ey Duquesne 33, Miami 7 1936 Texas Christian 3, Louisiana State 2 
1935 Bucknell 26, Miami 0 1937 Santa Clara 21, Louisiana State 14 
1936 Catholic University 20, Mississippi 19 1938 Santa Clara 6, Louisiana State 0 
1937 Duquesne 13, Mississippi State 12 1939 Texas Christian 15, Carnegie Tech 7 ; 
1938 Alabama Poly. 6, Michigan State 0 1940 Texas A & M 14, Tulane 13 4 
1939 Tennessee 17, Oklahoma 0 1941 Boston College 19, Tennessee 13 + 
1940 Georgia Tech 21, Missouri 7 1942 Fordham 2, Missouri 0 ‘ 
1941 Mississippi State 14, Georgetown 7 1943 Tennessee 14, Tulsa 7 q 
1942 Georgia 40, Texas Christian 26 1944 Georgia Tech 20, Tulsa 18 Rr 
1943 Alabama 37, Boston College 21 1945 Duke 29, Alabama 26 : 
1944 Louisiana State 19, Texas A & M 14 1946 Oklahoma A & M 33, St. Mary's (Calif.) 13 
1945 Tulsa 26, Georgia Tech 12 1947 Georgia 20, North Carolina 10 
1946 Miami 13, Holy Cross 6 
1947 Rice 8, Tennessee 0 1947 CONFERENCE CHAMPIONS 
Big Nine—Michigan 
Cotton Bowl (Dallas, Tex.) Pacific Coast—Southern California 
1937 Texas Christian 16, Marquette 6 Eastern Ivy League—Pennsylvania 
1938 Rice 28, Colorado 14 Southern—William and Mary 
1939 St. Mary's (Calif.) 20, Texas Tech 13 Southeastern—Mississippi 


1940 Clemson 6, Boston College 3 


1941 Texas A & M 13, Fordham 12 Southwest—Southern Methodist 


1942 Alabama 29, Texas A & M 21 Missouri Valley—Tulsa 

1943 Texas 14, Georgia Tech 7 Big Seven—Utah 

1944 Randolph Field 7, Texas 7 Big Six—Oklahoma and Kansas (tie) _ 
1945 Oklahoma A & M 34, Texas Christian 0 Border—Texas Tech is 
1946 Texas 40, Missouri 27 Midwest—Lawrence 

1947 Louisiana State 0, Arkansas 0 Canadian—Western Ontario 


Famous Series Records 


Until 1883, when scoring by points was generally adopted, scores were kept by goals, touchdowns a 
safeties. Earlier results of Big Three games: 1873—Prin. 3, Yale 0; Harv. 4G, 2T, Yale 0; *taF 
Yale 1G, Harv. 2T; Yale 10, Prin. 0; 1877—Yale 0, Prin. 0; Harv. 1G, 1T, Prin. 1T (Spring); Prin. 1G, I 
Harv. 2T (Fall); 1878—Yale 1G, 7S, Harv. 13S; Prin. 1, Yale 0; Prin. 1T, Harv. 0; 1879—Harv. 4S, Yale 
Yale 0, Prin. 0; Prin. 1G, Harv. 0; 1880—Yale 1G, 1T, 2S, Harv. 9S; Yale 0, Prin. 0; Prin. 2G, 2T, Harv. Il 
1T; 1881—Hary. 45, Yale 0; Yale 0, Prin. 0; Harv. 0, Prin. 0; 1882—Yale 1G, 3T, Harv. 2S; Yale 2, Prin, 1 
Harv. 1G, 1T, Prin. 1G. 


Year |Harv. Yale} Yale Prin. | Harv. Prin.| Army-Navy Year) Harv. Yale} Yale Prin. | Harv. Prin, ! Army-Na: 3 


2 6 0 fey ss) 1915 | 41 0 13 7 10 6 0 
1884 0 82 0 0 6 36 1916 3 6 10 0 3 0 15 7 
VEE SIG RS bea 5 6 1919 | 10 3 6 13 10 10 0 6 
1886 I eet) 0 0 OS2 e 1920 9 0 02 %520 14° «14 0 7 
1887 eae WA 12 0 12 0 1921 | 10 3 13 7 3 «10 0 7 
SRS ails aaa 10 0 eas 1922 | 10 3 0 3 32.510 17.5 4 
1889 0 6 0 10 RO aL 1923 Oy Is 27 0 5 0 0 0 
1890 | 12 6 32 0 Oieted 1924 6 19 10 0 0 34 12 07 
1891 O10 19 0 32.16 1925 0 0 1225 0 36 10 3m 
1892 0 6 12 0 Ae 1926 T2412 Jie 10 0. 312 21-28 
1893 0 6 0 6 4 6 1927 0 14 14 6 te 14 9 
1894 (ea 4 24 0 oy TS 1928 } 17 0 ala ors ey 
Re) | oe 20 10 meet és we 1929 | 10 6 13 0 . ooh 
HEE GE Sa he Se 6 24 Dee iz A ey 1930 | 13 0 10 7 Be 6 0 
1897 0 0 6 0 seas kas see Rs: 1931 0 3 51 14 hh ee 17 7 
1898 | 17 0 0 6 40 : Soy at 1932 Cielo 7 7 Se 20 07 
1899 0 0 10e°s31 See es 17 5 1933 | 19 6 Limely a 12 73 
1900 OQ 28 29 5 eae 75. UY 1934 Ones 7 0 yO .19 0 3° 
1901 | 22 0 12 0 Ay ae 11 5 1935 7 hoe i U' 738 0 35 28 6 
1902 OS 23 12 5 See hen 22 8 1936 | 13 14 26-23 14 14 0 7~ 
1903 0 16 6.511 eT ee 40 5 1937} 13 6 26 0 34 6 6 0. 
1904 0% 12 12 0 Yemen: 11 0 1938 7 0 T2520 26 7 14 7 P 
1905 0 6 23 4 SSuhes 6 6 1939 dome Yi } 6 9 0. 108 
1906 0 6 0 0 ect 0 10 1940 | 28 0 7310 0 0 0 He 
1907 Oe 12 TRO ae Sete 0 6 1941 | 14 0 C20 6 4 6 14) 
1908 4 0 11 6 ae es 6 4 1942 3 7 13 6 195.2014 0 14 3 
1909 0 8 17 0 rep ges Pee Whats 1943 a 27 6 so 0 8 
1910 0 0 5 3 pets 0 3 1944 ss * . Boe nets 23 ws 
1911 0 0 3 6 6 8 0 3 1945 O28 20. «(14 : 32. 13 
1912 | 20 0 6 6 16 6 0 6 1946 | 14 27 30 2 13542 21 «18 
1913 | 15 5 3 3 3 0 22 9 1947) 21 31 Oa Jz 33 21 0 
1914 |} 36 0 19. 14 20 0 20 0 4 


Notre Dame-Army Series 


a 
a 
2 
2. 


N. D. 35, A. 13 1923 N.D.13, A.0 1932 N. D. 21, A.0 1940 N.D.7,A.0 
A. 20, N.D.7 1924 N.D.13, A.7 1933 N.D. 13, A. 12 1941 A.0,N.D.0 
N.D.7, A.0 1925 A. 27, N.D.0 1934 N.D.12,A.6 1942 N.D.13, A.0 
A. 30, N. D. 10 1926 N.D.7, A.0 1935 A.6, N.D.6 1943 N.D. 26, A.0 
NLD. 7,,AS2 1927 A. 18, N.D.0 1936 N.D. 20, A.6 1944 A. 59, N. D.0 
N. D. 12, A.9 1928 N.D.12,A.6 1937 N.D.7, A.0 1945 A. 48, N.D.0 
N. D. 27, A. 17 1929 N.D.7, A.0 1938 N.D.19, A.7 1946 A. 0, N. D.0 
N. D. 28, A.0 1930 N.D.7,A.6 1939 N.D.14, A.0 1947- N. D. 27, A.? 
A. 0, N.D.0 1931 A. 12, N. D.0 Her Pes 
Collier's 1947 All-America Team 
Selected by Grantland Rice 
Source: Collier’s Weekly. Reprinted by special permission, t 
osition Player College Age Height Weight 
PRL iegess.aivis (sc =» Richard Scott ........ Navy yey nase oe VAS Rata SA Aaa 202 
8 Ones ee ptevessuhey fe... Penn States. ADT tere bile hale Pe a 210 
EG dno) OE Joseph Steffy ......... BEING oa Sar ees 2G eer STS ae 180 
3 Ce SNe George Connor ....... Notre Dame ....... pI aa 8 F G'BPR argent 220 
Sis Cae Reaberte Davis. 2) oss s ee Georgia Tech. ...... 20. 5,31 ime 64) eee 220 
Bertie it kes. Pantie Cleary [a0 oes So. California ...... AD  seceetetle Oe are 195 
REE iciiw as William Swiacki ...... Colhmpis -- cba ee 22 Eee 62! a Seed 198 
Marterback ...... John Lujack* sos Notre Dame ........ Pe Rae 6 sie eee 180 
MC MMG Ie ooke ins. )cl os < Anthony Minisi ....... Pennsylvania ...... alin BL aes 190 
Jong) 33 eae ee Robert Chappuis ...... ATichigan: 8) se PA Dae Renn 6f 2 Meese 180 
TiS. paaaeeaae Rey Vans — sick s.2 s Kansas (oe ae PT SER ee ESF OLIGYS ceecare 195 
Intercollegiate Team Records, 1947 
ALABAMA AUBURN BOWDOIN CALIFORNIA 
—Miss. Southern ..... Z 13—Miss. Southern ....19 (2=—TUlts oo. ane stare 21 33—Santa Clara 
——Tulane ........... 21 (4—La. Tech ........... 0 6—Massachusetts ...... 7 14—Navy . 0,2, 
—Vanderbilt ........ ol at aim Stl CE eae eee 14 B—Amborsts 5 tases o> 6 | 45—St. Mary’s 
Pago sauesne oe ee i gp a Teoh. - 5.250. orf fie EL elena cuteietes: : PEIN Aeris el or 
—Tennessee . --@/ OQ—Tulane ............ Bates 2. oF cpics. seer _ z 
—Georgia ....... rad, 0—Vanderbilt ep ae 28 21—Colby ..........00.- 6 {4—So. California ....39 
—Kentucky ...... --0 O—Miss. State ....... 14 O—Maine ............ 13 6=-U eC Ae 0 
ape Tech. -.... a4 6—Georgia ........... 28 {3—Washington ......,. 7 
Miami flay es 18—Clemson .......... 34 BROOKLYN COLLEGE MER oeerger proves 
AMHERST BATES G—-N.> V5 As aes 19 
—Champlain ......... 0 14—Mass. State Padi Asatte “eae cpas ieee CANISIUS 
Pee aeade Ac. .. is St Re ee eas gee 2 yoo Kounastown 
Bowdoin ........... pe MULES 5 ckaelaecwt ae eG! ING) Vee hore Ider peta 
[RULE Se SF ieee 7 | 12—Northeastern jwise Polnt: 3.5... 10—St. Vincent ... 
1 bana ee a atte ET ag Se ee he nse 27 25—Marshall 0s: 20 
FaeeMaeG. Cviclcc eos cccep GROG Wiss sc sa —Sst. onaventure ... 
potest 7d) Bees 6 1—CONDY a5 ieee ccok 7—Scranton .......... 
—Williams ........... 6 BROWN 7—Steubenville . 
33—C. ticut . 27—Niagara ... 
Eee OA EOTEOR 7—Princeton. .. giToleda ist; oe 
—Wyoming ...... - af, Sees ae sbeRhodes Island 
—_ tana ..... us as) 6 d- 
Bueaincetmmons 35 7—Arkansas ;. ei econ ee at CARNEGIE TECH 
id = fone ea Ghote re aig 4 LS Colgaten.. eae eee 
Chew Monies ae. 12| ~O—Texas A. & M. 134 ppee Cross ....... o--Waet Va. Wes, BP 
—Texas Tech. ...... 4l 7—T. C. U. ar Spiers er sete pear be Pareste it, a 
—Arizona (Tempe) ..13 7—Texas as e wake 
20—Rutgers 14—Case ......2ce00ee- 19 
\ pgartlhbilecaiae A -54| Gogo" Methodist 2—-Lehigh2 <<. sae 27 
3 6—Rico BUCKNELL O0—Grove City ......... 7 
Ny IREANSAS -9| BOSTONCOLLEGE | 2S~Alfred. ...........¥.0 CATHOLIC U. 
North’ TEKan 210 | 32—Clemson .......... 13—Delaware .......... 7West:. Matyland 2.7 .2t 
es We tees 49—Kansas State Aap pth Pst SCR ACE 0—Randolph- naeoe at ee 
_R: 13— bi GUTIG es cressrelerslolain 0—Joh H Bisel 
=Baylor Cts aie 6—Villanova EB ee ; 2oWewnort ba teen oye 7 
—Mississippi 27—Georgetown 6—N. ue. : 26—Mt. St. Mary’s ....0 
—Texas A. {3—Wake Forest . 6—Buttato vee : 16—Washington Coll. ...0 
—Rice sfnet eae Bit aaa “iGaiit) oe 0Q—Muhlenberg ....... 39 
(stot aN 3 (Gali : 
fri ee: 3 y ely Bra Sete 20 CHATTANOOGA 
fie ee a etd wit) O—Miss. State .......19 
ARMY BOSTON U. 27—-Niagara ........... 14 12—Tennessee Tech. ...0 
Ber tianeyn Ev ote o L 45—Mohawk ..........+- 7 AE et ord Pater 4 opirennsssne Pe er 26 
Illinois ............0, ‘!4—Harvard .......... 19] {4—R. Bitola DR Salt oan! ee eee 
peter SB -SNS NEU cee kee 7.| 54—Hobart. ...........- 19—Dayton ........... 
-Va. Tech. ......... CE RP aa ae So A Alined ere. pate eee O—N. C. State 21.117) 
—Columbia .......... al 13—W. and M... {2—Wayne ....... 46—Union (Tenn.) 
WF and Mee i earhee. 13 |) dh F 50—Bethany ... 0—Mississippi 
patches hepa #4 a det pvinies 40—St. Lawrence Q—Georgia ....... 
ee oe STE 20 Culaate SAGE {4—Bucknell ........... 7—No. Texas State 


iy 


26— = Ween Monies 
ae anil (Ohio) 


PIV Maid. mere. eo 2 
ag priate a=” 28 
~C. N.Y: 
ce erannd een 2s 9 
- 0Q—New. Britain T. .27 
13—Rider Pore oe Von 0 
14—Hofstra ..-...-.++- 26 
2—Wagner ..... ...--- 6 
_7—Brooklyn ......---- 38 
 Q—West Chester T. 47 
6—E. Stroudsburg ....42 
CLEMSON 
42—Presbyterian .....-- 0 
22—Boston Coll. .....- 32 
14—Wake Forest ......16 
O—N. C. State ....... 18 
‘$9—So. Carolina ...... 21 
6—Georgia ........--- at 
35—Furman .......----- mi 
34—Duquesne ........-- 13 
34—Auburn .........-- 13 
COLBY 
0—New Hampshire ...28 
3—Vermont ........-- 27 
6—Coast Guard Ac. ..20 
7—Ambherst .... wee td 
6—Maine .33 
12—Bates .. Sad 
6—Bowdoin ove 
COLGATE 
29—Kings Point ....... 0 
18—Cornell .......+--- 27 
' 7—Princeton .......-. 20 
13—Brown ......-.-+-- 13 
0—Penn State ....... 46 
6—Holy Cross ........ 6 
O0—Syracuse .........-. 7 
14—Boston U. ......... 20 
COLL. OF PACIFIC 
56—Willamette ......... 
25—Loyola (L. A.) ....7 


13—San Diego State ...0 
20—Santa Clara { 
41—Calif. Poly. ........ 
14—San Jose State ....0 
44—Santa Barbara ...19 


52—South Dakota ...... 0 
47—Fresno State ...... 22 
COLORADO A. & M. 
23—Drake ... wh 
13—Utah State 26 
43—Denver ... 13 
28—Colorado Coll Whee 4 
7—Colorado U. ....... 14 
O—Utah 2... eee e eye 19 
27—Brigham Young ...25 
2i1—Wyoming .......... 
7—Montana .......... 41 

COLORADO 
7—lowa State ......... 0 
O—Army ........0.+:- 47 
0Q—Missouri 


9—Brigham Young 
14—Colorado A. & 


7—Utah ......... 13 
{2—Utah State 35 
21—Wyoming 6 
20—Denver .......+-..-- 26 


22—Cornell 
15—Dartmou 
10—Holy Cross 
28—Syracuse .... 


CONNECTICUT 
{[3—Brown. .-.0<cene--09 
{4—Springfield .. 6 
0—Wesleyan ..... 12 
7—Maine ........ 13 


27—Champlain 
14—Coast Guard Ac. 
23—Rhode Island 


6—New Hampshire ...14 
CORNELL 
27—Lehigh ......---.-- 0 
OQ—Yale ........e0000- 14 
27—Colgate ........-- 18 
19—Navy .....-------- 38 
28—Princeton sey) 
0—Columbia 
12—Syracuse . 
13—Dartmouth 
O—PONN 22... orcewe we 
DARTMOUTH 
0—Holy Cross .......-- 0 
28—Syracuse ......+-++-- 7 
O—Penn ......-eeee0e- 32 
13—Brown ......e+e0-- 10 
14—Harvard .......--- 13 
14—Yale ......-eceess- 23 
O—Columbia ........-- 15 
2i—Cornell ......----> 13 
12—Princeton ......-.- 14 
DAVIDSON 
19—Elon ......cceceee- 
O—W. and M. ....... 


0—No. Carolina State .14 
12—Wofford .......++.> 7 
as lemneen See : 4 


O—W. and L. .....-- 2 
(4—V. M. I. ......-- 14 
{3—Richmond .....---- a 
28—Citadel ........---- 7 
20—Furman ......+++--- 6 
DELAWARE 
25—Penn M. C. ......- {3 
19—Maryland ......+-. 43 
12—Bucknell .......--- 13 
26—Gettysburg ......-.- 0 
26—F. and M. ......-. 6 
26—West. Maryland ....0 
14—Muhlenberg ....... 20 
13—W. and L. .....-:- 18 
DENVER 
O—KansaS_...... sees. 9 
26—Okla. A. & M. ...14 
13—Colo. A. & M. ....13 
7—Utah .......-.eee0- 13 
7—Texas Tech. .....-. 36 
20—Brigham Young ....6 
27—Wyoming .....+.--- 7 
0—Utah State ....... 20 
26—Colorado .......-+- 20 
DETROIT 
34—Cent. Michigan 14 
20—Oklahoma ......... 24 
40—Wayne .....++eeeee: 7 
1@—Marquette ........-. 41 
12—Villanova .......-- 14 
38—Duquesne .......++- 4 


19—St. Mary’s (Cal.). 
38—Nevada ......seeee- 
B7——-Strl LOUIS s.yeraistrelsree Oo 
20—Tulsa 


25—Drexel ...- 


0—Western Md. ....- 


DRAKE 
7—Texas Mines ... 
&M 


Lg and Je ocsccus- 


14—Tulsa .. 28 
13—Wichita . 21 
12—St. Loulé ee 41 
13—Oklahoma A. & M...9 
6—lowa Teachers 6 
6—lowa State . 36 


7—New Mexico 


DUKE 
7—N. C. State ........ 0 
19—Tennessee ........-- 7 
[4—Navy .....-..ee0+- 14 
19—Maryland ........-- 7 
13—Wake Forest ....... 6 
0—Georgia Tech ...... 7 
7—Missouri ........-- 28 
0—So. Carolina ........ 0 
Q—No. Carolina ...... 21 
DUQUESNE 
7—Geneva .........++-- 0 


6—Western Reserve 
0—San Francisco . 


Q—Alabama_ . 26 
O—Miss. State . .34 
6—Detroit . 38 
0—Maryland ~<02 
13—Clemson ........-- 34 
O0—Wake Forest ...... 33 
13—St. Louis ......... 14 
FLORIDA 
6—Mississippi ....... 14 
12—No. Texas ... .20 
14—Auburn ...... 20 


7—N. C. State .. 6 
7—No. Carolina 35 
34—Furman xf 
6—Georgia 34 
7—Tulane.... uz 
7—Miami (Fla. 6 
25—Kansas State 5 
FORDHAM 
7—Georgetown ......- 40 
0—Penn. State ....... 75 
6—Rutgers ........6.- 36 
12—Kings Point ....... 0 
6—Boston U. ...4..--- 26 
Q—Lafayette .........- 7 
O—Holy Cross ........ 48 
13—-N. Y. Us ...00eee- 13 
F. and M. 
21—Swarthmore . ..6 
4{—Lebanon Valley 0 
{3—Albright 13 
21—Dickinson . wd 


6—Delaware ... 
0—Wash. & Jeff 
27—Ursinus .... 


7—Muhlenberg 57 
FURMAN 

7—Georgia ..........- 13 
6—Virginia Tech. .20 
8—So. Carolina ....... 26 
7—Citade! ............ 0 
6—Wofford .........- 20, 
7—Florida ........... 34\ 
7—Clemson .........-- 35 
0—Georgia Tech. . 5 
6—Davidson .......... 2 


21—Clemson 
34—Florida . 
28—Auburn 
27—Chattanoo, 
0—Georgia Tech. 


GEORGIA TECH 


27—Tennessee 
20—Tulane .. 
20—V. M. I. 
27—Auburn 
38—Citadel 


5{—Furman 
7—Georgia .. 


GEORGETOWN 


G—Wake Forest 
40—Fordham .. 
0—St. Louis 
12—Tulsa ... 
25—N. Y. U. 
6—Boston Coll 
{2—Villanova . 
0—Geo. Wash. ........0 


GEO. WASHINGTON Pe 
is Vir severe eee BB 


6—W. and L. 

7—Wake Forest 

7—Miami_ (Fla.) F 

6—Virginia Tech. ....42 

6—Wayne 

0—Georgetown ........0 
40—Kings Point .......0_ 


GETTYSBURG 1 
6—Western Maryland ..0 


13—Lafayette ......... [44 
7—Lehigh ..........-. oa 
Q—Delaware ........- 26 | 
7—Bucknell ..... ro... O- 
0—Muhlenberg ....-..27 
20—St. Lawrence ......7 
13—Albright ......... 13 
HARDIN-SIMMONS 
39—Trinity (Tex.) ..... ed 
12—San Jose State ..... 19-3 
35—Arizona ......-..-+ 7 
33—New Mexico ........ 7 
7—Miss. State ....... 27 
83—Houston ..........+- 7S 
27—W. Texas State ..... yee. 
18—Texas Mines ..... » OSE 
6—Texas Tech ........ {4 oe 
42—Ayizona (Tempe) ...0 a} 


HARVARD 


52-<West. Maryland ....0 
19—Boston U. 


ni Maal 
1 a 


O0—Virginia .......... 47 iF 
7—Holy Cross ........ bre 
13—Dartmouth ........ 14 
7—Rutgers .........-- Ste 
7—Princeton ......-.. 33 ei 
13—Brown ........++--- Ls 
EM—YVale) 2202 spisteisteets 3! i 
HAVERFORD 
18—Susquehanna ......20 | 
O0—Ursinus ...........- jane} 
33—Drexel ....... sess» 6 
14—Rand.-Macon ....... 7 
15—Wesleyan .....,..- 25 
12—Hamilton ........... 0 
{3—Johns Hopkins ....40 


13—Swarthmore ........0 


27—Ilowa State _ 
86—S. Dakota St. 


- 6—Villanova 
0—Harvard 
'6—Syracuse 


Sitsoes-- ke 
wesecceene- 7 


ILLINOIS 
> 14—Pittsburgh BU ete 0 
(35—lowa ive elec sis. = 12 

Sc Army =. 26 SECOS BEE 0 

‘40—Minneséta neato 13 

}ez—Purdue .........2. 14 

| 7—Michigans......... 14 

- 60—West Michigan ....14 

- 28—Ohio State ......... 7 

 §3—Northwestern ...... 28 

} INDIANA 

 {7—Nebraska ........... 

 7—Wisconsin .. 
 $4—lowa .............. 

— 4{—Pittsburgh 6 
6—Northwestern ....... 7 
7-—Ohio State ........ 0 
-@—Michigan .........- 35 
48—Marquette .......... 6 
46—Purdue ........... 14 

re ty: 
IOWA 
59—-No. Dakota St. ....0 
7—U. Cc. L.A Reel 
12—Illlinois’ .... £535 


27—Indiana . 
13—Ohio State . 
0—Notre Dame 


13—Oklahoma ..... 
55—Kansas State . 


20—Missouri 
54—Arizona 


KANSAS STATE 


Q—Okla. A. & M. ...12 
6—Texas Mines 
18—New Mexico 
13—Boston College ...49 


7—Missouri .......... 47 
7—Nebraska ......... 14 
O—Kansas ............ 55 
13—Oklahoma ......... 27 
OQ—iowa State ....... 14 
7—Florida ........... 25 
KENTUCKY 
7—Mississippi ........ 14 
20—Cincinnati ......... 0 
20—Xavier (Ohio) ..... 7 
26—Georgia ............ 0 
14—Vanderbilt ......... 0 


7—Michigan State ....6 


Q—Alabama .......... 13 
15—West Virginia ..... 6 
36—Evansville .......... 0 
G6—Tennessee ......... 13 
LAFAYETTE 
O0—Muhlenberg ....... 38 
OPO oe cicpicic’e oe 59 
14—Gettysburg ........ 13 
27—Bucknell ........... 7 
20—W. and J. ........ 12 
14—Syracuse ..........- 7 
@—Rutgers ........... 20 
7—Fordham ........... 0 
7—Lehigh.- ..........05. 0 


LEBANON VALLEY 


21—Moravian 
O—F. and M. 
35—Mt. St. Mays 
27—Hofstra .. 
3{—Albright 
o—P. M. C 


6—Juniata 


LEHIGH 


O0—Cornell . 
21—Case ... 
7—Drexel .. 
9—Gettysburg 
13—Rutgers .... 
14—Muhlenberg 


@—Purdue .. 21 | 20—Kings Point .. 
14—Wisconsin .. 46 | 927—Carnegie Tech 
13—Minnesota .......... 7 Ox-Latayotton: 2.20. ue 7 
IOWA STATE LOUISIANA STATE 
Bi—lowa T. .......+--- 14] 2i—Rice ............-- 14 
@—Colorado ...........745 19—Georgia ........... 35 
 7—Kansas ........-++- 27). 19—Texas A. & M. ..13 
7—Nebraska .......... 14 14—Boston Coll. ...... 13 
0—Mich. State ....... 20 19—Vanderbilt .......- 13 
7—Missouri ........-- 26 |. 18—Mississippi ........ 20 
9—Oklahoma ......... 27 | /2i—Miss. State ........ 6 
86—Drake ............-- 6 12—Alabama .......... 41 
{4—Kansas State ....... 0 6—Tulane ..........-- 6 
_ Unbeaten, but tied. *Unbedten. 


tee, 


O——Bates Meals. anc cel Bi 


MARQUETTE 


41—Detroit 


13—San Fran. ........ 34 


12—Wisconsin ......... 35 
7—Mich. State ...... 13 
7—Villanova ..... BRA A 
6—Indiana ........... 48 

SI—ALIZONG, So cissnisviein ais 21 

MARYLAND 
19—So. Carolina ......13 

43—Delaware .......... 19 

18—Richmond ......... 6 
7—Duke. ............. 19 

2{—Virginia Tech. ....19 

27—West. Va. ......... 0 

32—Duquesne .....:.... 0 
O—No. Carolina ...... 19 

20—Vanderbilt ......... 6 
O—N. C. State ........ 0 

MASSACHUSETTS 
O-——Bates) 2 Sos cacteciyas 14 
7—Bowdoin ........... 6 

33—Worcester .......... 6 

13—Rhode Island ..... 20 

39—Norwich ........... 0 
7—Vermont ........... 7 
7—Springfield ........14 
ed Vik Meee een ee 0 


MIAMI (FLA.) 
7—Baylor .... 


40—Wisconsin 
21—Ohio State . 


7—Villanova 7 
6—T. C. 9 
6—Rollins 0 
28—Geo. Washington ...7 
O—So. Carolina ....... 8 
7—Cincinnati ........ 20 
7—Vanderbilt ........ 33 
G—Fiorlda ty icsnedies <2 7 
6—Alabama .......... 21 
TMIAMI (OHIO) 
28—Murray State ..... 12 
35—Kent State ........ 7 
33—Bowling Green 19 
G—Xavlors ok csi oe vos 6 
21—-ONI0) Wes -secccioney eave 0 
32—Bradley .......... 27 
{2—Dayton ...........- 0 
22-—W ich ital ais. cb.css seers 7 
38—Cincinnati .........7 
*MICHIGAN 

55—Mich. State ........ 0 
49—Stanford a0) (63 
69—Pittsburgh .0 
49—Northwestern 21 
13—Minnesota 6 
14—I}linois ord 
35—Indiana .. -0 

6 

-0 


MICHIGAN STATE 


0—Michigan ......... 55 
7—Miss. State ....... 0 
21—Wash. State ....... ie 
20—lIowa State ......... it) 
6—Kentucky .........-- 7 
{3—Marquette ......... 7 
28—Santa Clara ........ ti) 
{4—Temple ............ 6 
58—Hawaii ........... 19 


MINNESOTA. 


-7—Washington . 


28—Nebraska . 
37—Northwestern 
13—Illinois 
6—Michigan ...... 
29—Pittsburgh .... 
26—Purdue 
7—Ilowa ...... erate! 


1{4—Kentucky 
{4—Florida 

33—So. Carolina 
6—Vanderbilt . 
27—Tulane ... 
14—Arkansas 

20—L. S. U. . 


MISS. STATE 


{9—Chattanooga ........ 
O—Mich. State ....... 
21—San Fran. ........1 
34—Duquesne ...... vis aes 
27—Hardin-Simmons et 
20—Tulane 0 
{4—Auburn 0 
SL. SUT Scan 7 
{4—Miss. Southern 7 
{4—Mississippi ....... 3 
MISSOURI 
1S—St. Louis ...4...;. 0 
7—Ohio State ........ 13 
{9—So. Methodist ..... 35 
2!—Colorado ........... 0 
47—Kansas State ...... 7 
26—lowa State ........ 7 
47—Nebraska ........... 6 
28—Duke -, ..t-nsnmeeet 7 
{2—Oklahoma ......... 21 
14—Kansas ........... 20 
MONTANA 
2i—East Washington ..0 
21—Portland) 7.5 ome ic esis OF 
7—Arizona ........... 40 
7—Utah State ........ 13 
12—Montana St. Col. ..13 
{3—Washington State .12 
2i—Idaho .............. 0 
14—California ........ 60 
4{—Colo. A. & M. ....7 
MUHLENBERG 
38—Lafayette .......... 0 
53—Albright ........... 0 
67—Swarthmore ........ 7 
6—Temple ............ 7 
40—Unpsala_ ...........- 0 
2i1—Loehigh=< in 7.cupiagien 14 
27—Gettysburg ......... 0 
20—Delaware .......... 14 
39—Bucknell ,......... 0 
57—F., and M. ........ 7 
NAVY 

7—California ......... 14 
6—Columbia ......... 13 
14—Duke 3/523 22a 14 
38—Cornell ..........- 19 
O—Penntiiin-cises nee 21 
OQ—Notre Dame ....... 27 
14—Georgia Tech. ..... 16 
7—Penn State ....... 20 
O—Army ........-.... 21 


Kentucky beat Villanova, 24 to 14, in postseason Great Lakes Bowl game. 


ad 
18. 


Line 


‘ae 


ie 


+ <. 


NEBRASKA 
O—Indiana .........-. 17 
13—Minnesota ........ 28 
14—lowa State ........ 7 
0—Notre Dame ...... 31 
14—Kansas State ....... 7 
6—Missouri ..........47 
7—Kansas_ .......---- 13 
13—Oklahoma ......... 14 
6—Oregon State ...... 27 
NEVADA 
50—Flagstaff ........... 0 
13—-San Francisco ..... 37 
13—Oregon ........---- 6 
5i—Portland .........-. 6 
39—St. Mary’s (Cal.) .. 
2i—Tulsa ...........-- 13 
27—St. Louis ......... 21 
6—Detroit ............ 38 
55—Montana State ...... ) 


33—Arizona (Tempe) ..13 


*NEW HAMPSHIRE 


28—Colby 5... eee ese 0 
33—Rhode Island ....... 7 
28—Maine ...........--- 7 
2i—Springfield ........ 17 
28—Vermont .........-- 6 
55—Northeastern ....... 6 
See MELON Shs. oti ya ounge: pansein sje 0 
{4—Connecticut ......... 6 
NEW MEXICO 
12—Arizona (Tempe) ..25 
20—Kansas State ...... 18 


20—N. Mex. A. & M. ..0 
7—Hardin-Simmons ...33 


{2—Arizona ........... 22 
20—Texas Mines ....... 20 
34—Fresno State ........ 3 
8—Drake ...........+-- 7 
20—Texas Tech ....... 26 
18—W. Texas State ....28 
N.Y. U. 
7—Temple ........... 32 
19—Brooklyn ..........- 0 
7—Boston U. ......... 38 
O—West Va. ......... 40 
O0—Georgetown ....... 25 
19—Bucknell ........... 6 
0—Rutgers ........... 40 
183—Fordham .......... 13 


NO. CAROLINA 


14—Georgia ..........-. 7 
Ga TOXAB tee vionies 34 
7—Wake Forest ...... 19 
13—W. & M. ........ 7 
35—Florida ............ 7 
20—Tennessee .......... 6 
4i—N. C. State ........ 6 
19—Maryland oe 
21—Duke ..... 
40—Virginia 
N. C. STATE 

Pee Dako Fi ays sais 6 ré 
{4—Davidson .,........ 0 
{8—Clemson ........... 0 
6—Florida ......-..... 7 
2!—Chattanooga 


6—No. Carolina 
20—Wake Forest . 
7—Virginia ..... ; 
O—Maryland .......... 


NORTH DAKOTA 


7—Oklahoma City ...20 
14—Luther ............ 0 
O0—!owa State T. ..... 20 
13—Augustana 7 
47—Manitoba .......... 0 
25—No. Dakota State .20 
{5—Bradley U. ....... 39 
7—South Dakota ...... 20 


NORTHWESTERN 
O0—Vanderbilt .........3 
U. 26 


27—' «be As «.---- 


2{—Minnesota ........ “ref 


2i—Michigan ........- 4 
7—Indiana .......-.+-. 6 
0—Wisconsin ...... cee 
6—Ohio State eis 
19—Notre Dame VEER TS 
28—IIlinois ......----- 13 
*NOTRE DAME 
40—Pittsburgh 6 
22—Purdue 7 
3!—Nebraska . .0 
2i—lowa ..... 0 
27—Navy .0 
27—Army ...... 4 
26—Northwestern 9 
59—Tulane ....... 6 
38—So. California ...... 7 
OHIO STATE 
13—Missouri ..........- 7 
20—Purdue ..........-- 24 
O—So. Calif. ......... 32 
13—lowa .........+---- 13 
Q—Pittsburgh ........ 12 
Q—Indiana ............ 7 
7—Northwestern ....... 6 
Femtinols 2.6 c0 vee 28 
Q—Michigan .......... 21 
OKLAHOMA 
24—Detroit ........... 20 
26—Texas A. & M. ...14 
[4 FOXES | opin cds pee ve 34 
13—Kansas_ ..........- 13 
Loe Nay Md LU oh ete siecniane 20 
27—lowa State once J 
27—Kansas State ...... 13 
21—Missouri ...... 42 
14—Nebraska ..... 13 
2i—Okla. A. & M. ...13 
OKLA. A. & M. 
12—Kansas State ...... 0 
f4—_T., GC. Ue aie wens 7 
J4—Dahver- Met aceaaae- 26 
14—S. M. U. ......... 2i 
7—Georgia ..........- 20 
9—Drake ......+..0-- 13 
26—Temple ........--.- 0 
O—Tulsa ........4- 2-13 
7—Kansas .....e000-- 13 
13—Oklahoma ......... 21 
OREGON 
27—Montana State ...14 
13—Texas .........04-- 38 
6—Nevada .........-- 3 
7—U. C. L. A. ...... 24 
6—Washington ........ 0 
34—San Fran. ......... 7 
34—ldahe.5..0), > cstee ate 7 
{2—Wash. State ........ 6 
2i—Stanford ........... 6 
14—Oregon State ......6 
OREGON STATE 
6—Utah ........ Wears 7 
14—Washington ........7 
Bom— PAHO tire sistonwiate carotene 6 
6—So. California ..... 48 
46—Portland ........... 0 
cage Sy Naaman Sarai 7 
7—U. C. Bosna: 27 
13—Wash. ‘State Senor 14 
6—Oregon ........... 14 
27—Nebraska .......... 6 
{PENNSYLVANIA 
59—Lafayette .......... 0 
32—Dartmouth ......... 0 
34—Columbia ......... 14 
LES NAVY .ccreleieimorsaneteitie 0 
26—Princeton .......... 7 
19—Virginia ........... 7 
7—AFMY «0... cece e seen 7 
21—Cornell ............ 0 


*PENN STATE 
27—Wash. State 


2i1—West Virginia 


29—Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH 


6—Notre Dame 


12—Ohio State 
0—Minnesota 


0—Penn State 
2—West Virginia 


PRINCETON 


14—Wisconsin ... 
24—Ohio State 
7—Notre Dame 
62—Boston U. 


2t—Minnesota ... 
28—Pittsburgh 


19—Coast Guard 
40—W illiams 


12—Woreester 


7—New Hampshire ... 
20—Massachusetts 
27—Coast Guard 


38—Fort Devens 
0—Connecticut 


14—L. S. U. 


40—Texas Tech. 
Sate a &M 
C. 


RICHMOND 
28—Rand- Macon 
W. and L. 


au bnessdent Sydney 


14—Virginia Tech. 
W. and M 


{8—Union ... 

12—De Pauw 

14—Tufts .... 
48—Hamilton 

13—R. P. IL. 

7—Vermont . Bk 
7—Hobart ...........-.7. 


RUTGERS 


28—Columbia ......... 40 - 
2i—Western Reserve ..6 
13—Princeton 
36—Fordham 
46—Lehigh ........ 
3i—Harvard . 
20—Lafayette . 
40—N. Y. U. 
27—Brown .......++ 


ST. BONAVENTURE 


21—St. Vincent ........ : 
14—Cincinnati ........ 
25—Kings Point ....... 
14—Canisius ...... : 
47—St. Louis ..... 
13—Niagara ....... 
21—Bowling Green .... 
13—Seranton ........... 
6—Dayton ....... 


ST. LAWRENCE 


27—Union . 220s easels 
7—Alfred .'5..:>eecunee 20 
2i—Ithaca’: . 52 s.Scces oan 
12—Clarkson .......... 27 
7—Middlebury ....... 13 
13—Cortland ........... Yi, 
7—Buffalo ........... 40 
7—Gettysburg ........ 20 
ST. LOUIS 
0—Missouri .......... 9 
6!—Missouri Mines ..,.0 
23—Marquett- ......... 27 
16—Georgetown ......... 0 
41—Drake ............ 12 


{3—St. Bonaventure ..47 


21—Nevada~.......4... 27 
6—Wichita  .......... 38 
6—Detroit ........ A a 

(4—Duquesne ......... 13 


ST. MARY'S (CALIF.) 


26—Portland .. 13 
6—California . 45 
6—W ashington 26 
14—Nevada~... 39 
57—Loyola (L. a 
6—Detroit 19 


9—Santa Clara .. 
7—Boston College . 
20—San Francisco 


SANTA CLARA 


7—California ......... 3 
6>-So. Methodist ..... 22 
20—Fresno State 
(3—Stanford ........... 
2{—Coll. of Pacific ...20 
9—San Francisco ..... 20 
0—Michigan State ....28 
33—St. Mary’s (Cal.)...9 


SAN FRANCISCO 


20—San Jose State ....6 
37—Nevada 13 


- 5!—Duquesne ........... 0 
14—Miss, State ....... 2! 
34—Marquette ......... 13 

7—Oregon........... 34 


20—Santa Clara ....... 9 
4i—Loyola (L. A.) a 
{9—Villanova ......... 

32—St. Mary’s (Cal.) 30 


*Unbeaten, jUnbeaten, but tied. Toledo beat New Hampshire, 20 to 14, in postseason Glass Bowl game. 


13—Maryland Sao Uy 19 
pe Misetextppt ee a 33 
26—Furman ........... 8 

Ta Sate es 19 
Pe CR | 
aE pace 0 
A os oe 0 
Rhivi tne 0 
| SO. CALIFORNIA 
| cehyeag State. aves: 0 
Ae ee oh ee 7 

go—onie STATO were. x's: 0 

.48—Oregon State ...... 6 

°39—California ......... 14 
{9—Washington ........ 0 
44—Stanford ..........- 0 
6—U. C. L.A. ........ 0 
7—Notre Dame ....... 38 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

/25—Yankton ......-..-- 7 
6—Marquette .......-- 33 
33—Parsons ..........-- 
13—No. Dakota State ...7 
2!—‘wiorningside ....... 9 
26—So. Dakota State ...7 
20—No. Dakota ......-- 7 
20—Pradley U. ......-- 13 
0—CCll. of Pacific ..... 52 


+SO. METHODIST 


22—Santa Clara ......-. 6 
35—Missouri —at8 
21—Okla. A. ..14 
14—Rice...... ..0 
7—U. A -.0 
14—Texas Sie rdiomereis, «i ace 13 
13—Texas A. & M. ....0 
14—Arkansas .......---- 6 
#0—Baylor .........---- 0 
i9—T. C Pe tele als <iq {9 
STA!*FORD 
16—Idaho .i.c...---++-- 19 
13—Michigan ......--- 49 
7—Santa Clara ......- 13 
6—U. C. L. A. ....-- 39 
0—Washington .....-- 25 
7—Oregon State ...-.-- 13 
0—So. California ..... 14 
6—Oregon .......----- 21 
18—California ......-.-- 2i 
SUSQUEHANNA 
GCs Ge No Verne +2: 9 
20—Haverford ......--- 18 
27—Dickinson .....---- 33 
20—Juniata ........---- 7 
7—Hartwick .......----- 6 
35—Wagner ......------ 6 
7—Allegheny ......---- 7 
SWARTHMORE 
6—F. and M. .....,.-2! 
7—Muhlenberg ..../-- 67 
7—Wesleyan .......--- 40 
7—Ursinus .......----- 0 
1{4—Dickinson ......---- rf 
19—Johns Hopkins ..... 12 
19—Drexel ......------ 14 
Q—Haverford .....---- 13 
SYRACUSE 
14—Niagara .......---:; 7 
7—Dartmouth ......-- aA 
28—Temple ......----- 12 
0—Penn State ....--- 40 
Q—-Holy Cross ....---- 26 
7-—Lafayette .. 14 
6—Cornell . 124 
7—Colgate .. ae 0 
8—Columbia ....- ..28 


;Unbeaten, but tied. 


Bom NEA NOU enter 
{3—Holy Cross ..... wes 
12—Syracuse ... ...... 28 
7—Muhlenberg .......- 6 
2{—Bucknell ........... 0 
Q—Okla. A. & M. ...26 
O—Penn State ........ 7 
6—Mich. State ....... 14 
O—West Virginia ..... 2i 
TENNESSEE 
O0—Georgia Tech. ..... = 
7—Duke ...........-- 
26—Chattanooga 
Q—Alabama .......... 
49—Tenn. Tech. 
6—No. Carolina 
13—Mississippi ..... 
38—Boston paver 13 
13—Kentucky .. 6 
{2—Vanderbilt - eens ¢4 
TEXAS 
33—Texas Tech. ....... 0 
38—Oregon .........-- 13 
34—North Carolina ....0 
34—Oklahoma .......-. 14 
2i—Arkansas  ........-- 6 
12—Rice ........--+--; 0 
13—S. M. U. .......-- 14 
st CBee rae ey. “4 
20—T. C. U. .......--- 0 


Cc. 
32—Texas A. & M. ...13 


TEXAS A. & M. 
48—S. W. Texas ...... 0 


29—Texas Tech. ......- 7 
14—Oklahoma ......... 26 
{3—Louisiana State ....19 
6—T. G2 UL... = 623s 26 
24—Baylor .....-..+--- 
2i—Arkansas .........- 21 
O—S. M. U. .....--.- 13 
7—Rice .....-----++:- 41 
13—Texas .....-+----- 32 
TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
0—Kansas 0 
7—Okla. A. 14 
O—Arkansas_...-. +--+ 6 
19—Miami (Fla.) ....-- 6 
26—Tex. A. & M. ...-- 0 
20—Okiahoma ......---- 7 
14—Baylor ....-...++++- 7 
Q—TexaS ...------eee- 20 
O—Rice 9 5s occ ee aivvierelis 7 
(9-—S2 Me Un ceicse cere 19 
TEXAS TECH 
O0—Texas ........-++-- 33 
7—Texas A. & M. ....29 
2i1—West Texas ....-- 13 
FA—Tulsa (ss i2% » clowns one's rs 
6—Baylor ...---..+.*: 32 
36—Denver ...------++-- 7 
FRC saeesate es pes 40 
4{—Arizona ......----- 28 
26—New Mexico ......- 20 
14—Hardin-Simmons .. 6 
TRINITY 
33—Bates ......++-+++: {2 
31—Middlebury ....----- 7 
25—Hobart ......+--+-- 7 
33—Williams .....-+--+-- 0 
34—Worcester ...---++-- 7 
33—Norwich ....+++++++- 0 
Q—Wesleyan ....-++++- 13 
TUFTS 
2{—Bowdoin .....+-++- 12 
32—Fort Devens ...---. 7 
7—Bates ..--+-+++++-- 12 
Q—Rochester .....---- 14 
{3—Northeastern ....--- 0 
{3—Amherst ....---+++; 7 
0Q—New Hampshire .. 34 
20—Massachusetis .....- 6 


TULANE 
2i—Alabama ..... oats 20 
reps bbe Teehy” os... 20 
= Blea a sien oS 3 
14—Mississippi foe eg 
40—Auburn ...........- 
0—Miss. State ........ 20 
7—Florida ...02...605. 7 
6—Notre Dame ...:.. 59 
G—L, SU ae eee 6 
TULSA 


26—West Texas St. ..13 
28—Drake ..........-- 1 
7—Texas Tech, 


6—Georgetown 
13—Nevada .........-. 
T—Withita 5,2 6.jves see 
13—Okla. A. & M. ....0 
6—Baylor ....--..-+++- 7 
30—Detroit ..........- 20 
13—Arkansas .........-. 27 
UNION 
6—St. Lawrence .....- 27 
13—Rochester ........- 18 
20—Vermont ........--- 7 
24—R. P. f. ..eeeeee- 33 
O—Hobart .........++-- 6 
14—Williams .........-- 0 
{2—Middlebury ........ 26 
18—Hamilton ........-- 0 
U. Cc. L.A. 
22—10WA ......cececenes 7 
26—Northwestern ...... 27 
24—Oregon .........-+-- 7 
39—Stanford .........+- 6 
0—S. M. U. .......-. 7 
@—California .........- 6 
27—Oregon State ....... 7 
34—Washington ........ 7 
0—So. California ...... 6 
UTAH 
7—Oregon State ...... 6 
35—Hawail .....-.----- 0 
28—Brigham Young 6 
(3—Denver. ..2e2 sees 7 
26—Wyoming ......---+- 7 
{3—Colorado ........---> rf 
ice donde A. & M. ..0 
6—Idaho .......---- 13 
40—Utah State ........ 14 
20—Arizona ......-..-- 20 
UTAH STATE 

{9—San Diego State ..24 
91—Wichita ........-.-- 6 


26—Colo. A. & M. ...13 
{3—Montana 
19—Wyoming ......---- 13 
{2—Brigham Young ...27 
28—Montana St. Col. .13 
35—Colorado 12 


20—Denver ......---+-- 0 
14—Utah .....--+++++- 40 
VANDERBILT 
3—Northwestern .....-- 0 
14—Alabama apd 
{0—Mississippi ..6 
Q—Kentucky .. 14 
13—L. S. U. . 19 
28—Auburn_ ....+-+++++: 0 
68—Tenn. Tech. ...---- 0 
33—Miami (Fla.) ..---; 7 
6—Maryland .....-:-- 20 
7—Tennessee ....+-++> 12 
VERMONT 
28—St. Michael’s ....-- 6 
97—Colby .....s+see0+%3 3 
Foal MOH 228 gir erie eee 20 
33—Norwich .....--+-+-- 0 
6—New Hampshire calene 
7—Massachusetts ...--- 7 
6—Rochester ....--+--- 7 
0—Middlebury ....---- 19 


VILLANOVA 

Ee Point ... 0 

eA 13 
7—Miami_ (Fla.) pe 
13—Holy Cross AY 
14—Detroit ... 2 
0—Boston Coll 6 
25—Marquette . 7 
14—Georgetown oh 
2i—San Fran. ......... 9 

VIRGINIA 
33—Geo. Washington... .13 
41—Va. Tech .......... 7 
47—Harvard ........... 0 
32—W. and L. ........ 7 
85—=V.. Micidess ten ene aree 6 
34—Richmond .......... 0 
7—Ponil | ean ee eeiee cots 19 
6—West Virginia ..... o 
2—N. C. State ...... 7 
7—North Carolina ....40 
Vv. M. i. 

{3—Catawba ........... 6 


13—Geo. Washington ...7 
0—Georgia Tech. ....20 


20—Richmond ......... 21 

6—Virginia .......... 35. 

14—Davidson......... 14 

20—W. and M. ....... 28 

6—Citadel ............ 7 

28—Virginia Tech. ....14 
VIRGINIA TECH 

20—Furman 

7—Virginia 

7—W. and 

o0—Army ...... 

{9—Maryland 

42—Geo. Washington 

27—W. and 

3 Richmond * 

14—V. M. I. 

WAGNER 
12—Panzer ......--+++:- 7 
7—Hamilton .......-- 13 
7—Lowell Textile ...... 6 
14—Brooklyn .......--+> 39 
6—C. ©. Ni Ve terese 12 
6—Upsala ........++++) 0 
6—Susquehanna .....- 35 
O0—Hofstra ...-.+.-+-- 34 
27—Hartwick ......---+: 6 

WAKE FOREST 
6—Georgetown .......-- 0 
16—Clemson .......-++ 14 
19—North Carolina ....7 
39—Geo. Washington ..7 
6—Duk6 2 6 ia oe 13 
o0—W. and M. .....-+. 21 
{4—Boston College 13 
O—N. C.. State ...... 20. 
33—Duquesne .......---- 0 
0—So. Carolina ......- 6 

WASHINGTON 
6—Minnesota ......-+-- 
7—Oregon State 
26—St. Mary’s 
O0—Oregon .......-- 
25—Stanford .......---- 
0—So. California ....19 
7—California .:.....-. 13 
7—U. C. L. A. .s..-- 34 
20—Wash. State Hatin 0 

WASH. & JEFF. 
32—Bethany ...-.- 25 
{4—Denison .... 19 
20—Bradley ...... 18 


20—Muskingum 
12—Lafayette 

2{—Carnegie Tech 
{3—F. and M. : 
0Q—Geneva ......:- 


—- 


| 21—Catholic U. 
| 41—Wash. College 
) | 26—Hampden-Sydney 
0| O—Delaware 
19—Dickinson ....... 
—{4—Johns Hopkin: 


WEST VIRGINIA 


De Uf ASE ier 
Seven es 59—Otterbein .......... 0 
‘ WASH. STATE 35—W. and L. ......... : 
_ 6—Penn State ....... 27 pe rae Seas shoe! 
 O—So. California ....21 (4 P erin’ Statome ce. ot 
(OE ATCE OR treat ee oceania! 0—Maryland ......... 27 
—Mich. State . 6—Kentucky .......... 15 
,S—California C= Vinglilan storage 6 
chee ee 2i—Temple oes. cs. Q 
ogee '—Pittsburgh ......... 
Sorenones 17—Pitt: 9 
4—Oregon State ..... WM. & MARY 
Washington ....... s 
nok Sal inate cathe 
eat 56—Citadel ....... 
an *WESLEYAN 2!—Virginia Tech. . 
19—Worcester—.....:.... 0 7—No. Carolina ..... 
- $2—Connecticut ........ Oi!" 47—-Beston Us .vcces oe 13 
- 40—Swarthmore ........ 7 | 2i—Wake Forest ...... 0 
20—Amherst .. 5.0) any et Ra ee oe 20 
 25—Haverford . -15] 45—W. and L. ........ 6 
—{2—Williams . -6 20—Bowling Green 0 
STRATES Sieve cites acninies 0 | 35—Richmond ......... 
*Unbeaten. 


JAN. 1, 1948 BOWL GAMES 


ROSE (Pasadena)—So. California—Michigan 
COTTON (Dailas)—So. Methodist-Penn State 
SUGAR (New Orleans) —Texas—Alabama 


ORANGE (Miami, Fla.)—Georgia Tech-Kansas 
DELTA (Memphis)—Mississippi-Texas Christian 
DIXIE (Birmingham)—William & Mary-Arkansas 
*GATOR (Jacksonville)—Georgia—Maryland 

SUN (EI Paso, Tex.) —Texas Tech-Miami (0.) 


_ RAISIN (Fresno, Calif.) —Coll. of Pacific-Wichita 


TANGERINE (Orlando, Fla.)—Catawba—Marshall 
PINEAPPLE (Honolulu) —Hawaii—Redlands 

HARBOR (San Diego)—San Diego State-Hardin-Simmons 
SALAD (Phoenix)—Nevada—North Texas State 

VULCAN (Birmingham)—Wilberforce State-Grambling 


Jumping 

Military Team—Mexican Army (Capt. Al- 
berto Valdes, Capt. Ruben Uriza, Lieut. 
Col. Humberto Mariles) 

Military Individual—United States Army’s 
Air Mail (bay gelding), ridden by Capt. 
Jonathan R. Burton 

Open—William R. Ballard’s Poppy (chest- 
nut mare) 


Hunter 
Conformation—Mr, and Mrs. John T. Ma- 
loney’s Substitution (bay gelding) 
Working—Vernon G. Cardy’s Flying Colors 
(piebald gelding) 
Young—Seven Star Stables’ 
(bay gelding) 


Bob-O-Link 


Five-Gaited Saddie Horse 
Stake—Daneshall Stables’ Easter Parade 
(chestnut mare) 
Amateur—Daneshall Stables’ Mar Monte 
(chestnut mare) 
Junior (4 years and under)—Dodge Sta- 
bles’ Showboat (chestnut mare) 


0=B 
=F 


HORSE SHOWS 
Championship Awards at 1947 New York National Show 


Ro P. te 
owdoin . 


.- 
c 
a 


6—Colorado 
6—Colorado 


WISCONSIN 


‘YALER) 
32—Purdue ..... tdehre 14 | 34—Kings Point 
7—Indiana ............ 14—Cornell “ 
7—California ......... 17—Columbia 
O—Val@ > ocascea aes 0—Wisconsin ..... 
35—Marquette ......... 49—Springfield .. 
29—Northwestern 23—Dartmouth 
46—lowa ........ aie 14—Brown .. 
6—Michigan .......... 0—Princeton 
Q—Minnesota ......... 3i—Harvard ... 


Neil Award to Lesnevich we 
The Boxing Writers’ Association of New 
York chose Gus Lesnevich and James A 
Farley as recipients of 1947 awards. Lésne- 
vich will receive the Edward J. Neil 
morial Plaque, while Farley will 
honored for long and meritorious s€ry 
to the sport. 


(Previous Neil Award winners on page 821.) 


HARNESS RACING CHAMPIONS, 1947 


Horse of the Year—Victory Song 
Aged—Trotter: Victory Song, 1.5734; Pacer: 
Paul McPherson, 1.5914. x 
8-Year-Olds—Trotter: Hoot - Mon, 
Pacer: Goose Bay, 2.00%. 
2-Year-Olds—Trotter: Rollo, 
Knight Dream, 2.00% ¢ 
Leading money-winner—Hoot Mon, $56,810 
Leading Driver (money won)—Harry Fitz- 
patrick, $130,215.92. 4 


2.00; 


2.05; Pacer: 


be 


Three-Gaited Saddle Horse % 
Open (over 14.2 hands)—Ward Acres 
Farm’s Glenmarie (chestnut mare) 5 
Over 15.2 hands—Ward Acres Farm’s Glen- 
marie yg 
Over 14.2, under 15.2 hands—Mrs. David 
Davies’ Sycamore’s Senor (bay gelding) — 
Amateur (over 14.2 hands) Dodge Stables” 
By Appointment (chestnut gelding) 4 
Harness Horse 
Fine, open—Daneshall Stables’ 
Roses (chestnut mare) B 
Single (over 14.0 hands) Hawthorn Farms? 
_ Wensleydale Pilot (brown gelding) 
Single harness pony (under 14.0 hands) 
Mrs. Loula Long Con ‘bs’ Radiation (bay 
gelding) 4 
Horsemanship (over fences) é 
A. S. P. C. A. Maclay Trophy—Frank D, 
Chapot, Westfield, N. J. ; 
Equitation ; 
National Horse Show event—Miss Elain 
Shirley Watt, Verona, N. J., and Grea; 
Barrington, Mass. 


Gift of 


Lost Tied 

eee se 

SyaRe 2: 
wees 0 1 1000 
in pee | .875 
A tise + Laer | 846 
bh gae | -933 
Su REE 25'S Peek 917 
eed ae Nie pat 2. 888 
Green Bay Packers.......... : 0 1 1000 
Green Bay Packers.......... Mes Ase 186 
_ Green Bay Packers.......... 12 2 0 .857 
ICAL BEATS. «. . 2 acne eee 7 1 6 875 
hicago Bears (W)........-- gS te AE a .833 
3 New York Giants (E)........ TLE 3 psd 786 
. *New York Giants (E)......-. me ei) 615 
hicago Bears (W)........-- 1327-0 0 1000 
*Detroit Lions (W)..........- Decl ane .700 
5 New York Giants (E)....... ee 9 ASO LOO 
6 *Green Bay Packers (W)...... 10:07 A eeglh .909 
6 Boston Redskins (E)........ Zz 5 0 587 


on title in play-offs. 


3 Chicago Bears 23, New York Giants 21. 

4 New York Giants 30, Chicago Bears 13. 

5 Detroit Lions 26, New York Giants 7. 

6 Green Bay Packers 21, Boston Redskins 6. 
7 Washington Redskins 28, Chicago Bears 21. 
8 New York Giants 23, Green Bay Packers 17. 
9 Green Bay Packers 27, New York Giants 0. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


iterson, 23 to 7, in title playoff. 


6 (Through Dec. 7) 
£astern Division Western Division 
a Points, Points, 
6 - WwW. L. T. Pct. For Agst. WwW. L. T. Pet. For Agst 
ittsburgh Steelers .... 8 4 0 .667 240 259 Chicago Bears ........-- 8 3 0 (2727 3425) 214 
iladelphia Eagles ..... 7~ 42, 0) 6636.5 288. 228 Chicago Cards .......-.- 8 (30° 02.727 “276 eee 
Mone Yanks. a. we ++ 4 6 | .400 155 216 Green Bay Packers ..... 6 4 | .600 260 182 
shington Redskins ... 3 8 0 .273 255 354 Los Angeles Rams ...... 5 6 O .455 225 204 
w York Giants .....-- Om 2) 222" {80275 *Detroit Lions ....----- 39 ~ 0) =.250.4 231003 
*Completed schedule. 
ALL-AMERICA CONFERENCE STANDING, 1947 
(Final) 
Eastern Division Western Division 
Points, Points, 
WwW. Lb. T. Pet. For Agst. WwW. L. T. Pct. For Agst 
ew York Yankees .... 1f 2 1  .846 378 ©6239 *Cleveland Browns ..... (2 « (- \f-)2.923) 410 een Sa 
ffalo Bills ..... Pees edn Dis BBY 9 S20 1288 San Francisco 49ers ... 8 4 2 667 327 264 
ooklyn Dodgers 2 ae 3 10 1! 231 18! 330 Los Angeles Dons ..... 77. 2,0), 43500 5328 56258 
Itimore Colts ........ att Co teethey. te ay AS AY eS Chicago Rockets ......- { 13 0 .07f 253 425 
#Clinched divisional title Nov. 30. *Clinched divisional title Nov. 16. 
; ry * Y 
: AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING, 1947 i 
: (Final) 4 
Eastern Division Western Division 
Points Points ay 
T. Pct. For Agst. WwW. L. T. Pct. For Agst. f 
| Si 0  .800 152 it *Bethlehem ......---++--- 6-41 0 .889 264 73 
melt 0  .600 184 134 Wilmington .....--+.+++- 2 sont -286 74 «147 ‘ 
rsey City O- 3.500!) 139) 7128 Wilkes-Barre ...---+eeee 0 8 0. .000 64 221 A 
chmond {250° folly 164 *Clinched divisional title Nov. 9. 
#Clinched divisional titie, Nov. 30. Bethlehem beat i 
i 


j Argonauts Canadian Champions 

‘The Toronto Argorauts beat the Winni- 
27 Blue Bombers, 10 to 9, in the 1947 
anadian football championship final, 


1937 *Washington Redskins (E),... 8 
1937 Chicago Bears (W)..........4 9, 14 
1938 *New York Giants (E)... Pease 
1938 Green Bay Packers(W)...... 8 3 
1939 *Green Bay Packers(W)...... 9 2 
1939 New York Giants (E)........ 9 1 
1940 *Chicago Bears(W).......... 8 3 O 
1940 Washington Redskins (E).... 9 2 0 
1941 *Chicago Bears (W).......-. Po inde be 
1941 New York Giants (E)........ $) eset Oey 
1942 *Washington Redskins (E).... 10 1. o 
1942 Chicago Bears (W).......... Liv=20 08 
1943 *Chicago Bears (W).......--. tf oh Maret | 
1943 Washington Redskins (E).... 6 3 1 
1944 *Green Bay Packers (W)...... es idm 
1944 New York Giants (E)........ 8 1 J. 
1945 *Cleveland Rams (W)........ 9 1 Ore 
1945 Washington Redskins (E).... 8 2 0 
1946 *Chicago Bears\(W).........5 8 2.5 1 
1946 New York Giants (E)........ TS Se es 


CW) Western Division champion. 


& CHAMPIONSHIP PLAY-OFF RESULTS 


aS 


cd 


‘ — = J e'* 
Team 5 


(E) Eastern Division champion. 


1940 Chicago Bears 73, Washington Redskins 0. 
1941 Chicago Bears 37, New York Giants 9. 

1942 Washington Redskins 14, Chicago Bears 6. 
1943 Chicago Bears 41, Washington Redskins 21. 
1944 Green Bay Packers 14, New York Giants 7. 
1945 Cleveland Rams 15, Washington Redskins 14. 
1946 Chicago Bears 24, New York Giants 14. 


STANDING, 1947 


The Negro national football champion- 
947 was claimed by Tennessee 


ship for 1 
perfect record ip 


A. and I., which had a 
ten games. 


eke £2 Dew @ of ee S| | At FT 7 iut Bale fal ee aD i oR “oe 
0% . . 7 4 t P 4 
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PROFESSIONAL TEAM RECORDS, 1947 


National League All-America Conference 
(Through Dee. 7) (Final) 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES BALTIMORE one 
7—New York ......... 7 | 48—Pittsburgh .........7 | {!6—Brooklyn .......... 7 | 30—Buffalo .......... 
7—Detroit ....... Saber 14—Green Bay ........ 17 7—San Francisco ..... 14 | 55—Brooklyn ......... 
14—Pittsburgh ........ 30 | 27—Detroit ........... 13 O—Cleveland ......... 28 28—Baltimore .....,... 
14—Now York ......... 0 27—Chicago Cards ..... 7 7—New York ........ 2! 41—Chicago ....... <a h 
7—Chicago Cards ....27 7—Philadelphia ...... 14 28—San Francisco ..... 28 26—New York ...... alg 
24—Chicago Bears ....28 10—Chicago Cards ....17 15—Buffale ........... 20 {0—Los Angeles ...... 
27—Los Angeles ...... {6 | 16—Boston ........... 27 | 10—Los Angeles ....... 38 | 31!—Chicago ........ 
0—Philadelphia 32 | 2i—Chicago Bears ....41 O—Los Angeles ....... 56 14—San_ Francisco 
21—Philadelphia 28—Detroit ........... 17 2i—New York ........ 35 28—Buffalo ..... ry: 
Sree nator 10—Green oe Rgeieeaee 1 cistece Ant eee a Pa phage be aioe 
—Pi i AREY ace reeklya.” —..scasdn-7 — a 
LES vin 5 (a apg ig 4— Buffalo 22200022. 33 | 28—New York ...01. 28 
CHICAGO BEARS NEW YORK 14—Chicago_ ........... —Los Angeles ......17 
Do--Green Bay 2... 29 postin: ee : O—Cleveland ......... 42 | 42—Baltimore .......... o 
ed ee ba rene pee Sea aii ngs ar 4: - 
4 adelphia 0—Washington ....... 
33—Detroit ..........; O—Boston ........... 14 BROOKLYN LOS ANGELES 
56—Washington 2I—Pitisburgh ....... 38 7—San Francisco ....23 | 24—Chicage .......... 2 
28—Boston ........... 7—Detroit ........... 35 | 7%—Baltimore ......... !4—San Francisco ..... 
20—Green Bay ........ 24—Philadelphia ...... 4 7—Cleveland ......... {4—New York . 
41—Los Angeles a 7—Pittsburgh ........ 24 | 2I—Los Angeles 48—Brooklyn 
49—Pittsburgh 24—Green Bay ........ 24 | 35—Chicago .......... 25—Buffalo ....... 
pc pesalt uae Seti) cane as eeak pe oee ae te asian) Ht > 
lngtian23s 10} !4—Butlalo ...........14 | 38—Baltimore ..... 7 
vst Pigs een pit Same instes : 7—Bufalo 2002000022, 96—Baltimore 222.22. 
REREO@S cee eto I an Francisco ... 
CHICAGO CARDS PHILADELPHIA 12—Cleveland ......... Q—Buffalo ...... 
45—Detroit ........... 21] 45—Washington ....... 42 | 9/—Baltimore 111.1122. 13—New York ..*..... 
3!1—Chicago Bears ...,. 7 23—New York ......... 0 {2—Los Angeles .. 16—Brooklyn 
fe Green Bey Ree sts a Ppt | ora pede wees 7—San Francisco .... 17—Cleveland 
—Los Angeles .......27 | 24—Pittsburgh ........ —New York ........ i 
ByBustows, nts, 7| 14—Los Angeles... ).), th asia et inh tefhisees 
17—Los Angeles ...... 10 38—Washington ....... 14 
I anus: eat ls Glassen oe aes mitt dad: sicoiein ante ¢ BUFFALO NEW YORK 
_ Na BAY atts ——Boste vo. te eens : 
en ee, open Beta Beton ae ee 21 | 28—New York ........ 24 Fis roe a uywiensete ets 28 
3i—New York ....... 35 | 2i—Pittsburgh 212222 Deore eins 3) | Sovee Weaeios naa tC 
45—Philadetphia ...... 2 21—Chicago Cards ..... 45 31—Chicago eae 21—San_Franetseo 0.16. 
2 n Francisco ....41 —Baltimore 2252.0 , 
DETROIT PITTSBURGH 27—Los Angeles ....... 25 (7—Cleveland ...3..... 26 
10—Pittsburgh ........ 2a} 7—Detrele aes v ses os 10 | 20—Baltimore ......... 15 | 31—Brooklyn .......... 7 
21—Chicago Cards ....45 7—Los Angeles ....... 48 14—Brooklyn ......... 14| 28—Chicago .......... 7 
2{—Boston ........... 7 | 26—Washington ....... 27 | 35—Brooklyn ......... 7 | 35—Baltimore ........ 21. 
{3—Los Angeles ...... Bhal> Sl=-BOStan) ies dees est 14 7—Cleveland .........28 | 24—San Fra:cisco ....16 
24—Chicago Bears ....33 | 35—Philadelphia ...... 24 | 25—Los Angeles see IG6—Los Angéles ....... 13 
17—Green Bay ........ 34 | 38—New York ........ 2! | 33—Baltimore {4| 28—Cleveland ......... 28 
cate Uses ng nae rs adie a Riethaisish : (3—New York ........35 | 35—Buffalo ........... 13 
—Chicago Cards .... —Wasnington ....... 21 an Francisco ..... 21 20—Brooklym ......... { 
38—Washington ....... 21| 24—New York ......... 7 peeen Eran ¥ 7 
17—Los Angeles ...... 28 7—Chicago Bears ....49 
{4—Chicago Bears ....34 0—Philadelphia ...... 21 CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
44—Green Bay ........ 35 i7e-Bosten Ole beak Z 21—Los Angeles Nib ae 24 28—Brookiyn | ae 
2 Ow, York cc oe —Los Angeles ....... 14 
GREEN BAY WASHINGTON 20—Buffalo ........... 28 | {4—Baltimore ......... 7 
29—Chicago Bears ....20 42—Philadelphia 14—Buffalo Pest i | 16—New York ......... 21 
17—Los Angeles ....... 14 27—Pittsburgh 21—Cleveland . 41 4(—Buffalo ........... 24 
{0—Chicago Cards ...., 14 28—New York 2i—Brooklyn .... ..35 28—Baltimore ........ 28 
27—Washington ....... 10 | {0—Green Bay 2 28—San Francisco 42} 42—Chieago™ 2... acum 28 
34—Detrolt .......,... 17 | 20—Chicago Bears ....56 | 28—Cleveland 3f 7—Cleveland ......... 14° 
{7—Pittsburgh ........ 18 14—Philadelphia ...... 38 7—New York 28 26—Los Angeles ...... {6 
!7—Chicago Bears ....20 14—Pittsburgh ........ 21 3—Brooklyn . a (6—New York ......... 24 
20—Chicago Cards ....21 2i—Detroit ........... 38 27—Baltimore 21 (4—Cleveland ......... 37 
24—New York ........ 24 45—Chicago Cards ..,.21 {6—San_ Francisco 41 41—Chicago .......4.4 16 
30—Los Angeles ....... 10 24—Boston ........... 27 7—Baltimore .... 14 2{—Brooklyn ........... res 
35—Detroit ........... 14 10—New York ........ 35 !4—Los Angeles .. 34 2i—Exiffalo. oe eee 2. 
1947 CROSS-COUNTRY CHAMPIONS SIX-DAY BICYCLE RACING 
National A, A, U.—Curtis Stone, Philadel- Bill Anderson of Cleveland and Stan ~ 
phia Bransgrove of Australia won the forty-sixth 
National A, A. U. Team—New York A. C, international six-day bicycle race in the 
N.C. A. A—Jack Milne, North Carolina Coliseum, Chicago, last October. : 
N. C, A. A, Team—Penn State : 
I. C, 4-A—Robert Black, Rhode Island __. WOMEN'S FIELD HOCKEY a 
I. C. 4-A Team—Manhattan A visit by an All-England eleven was a 
: : ; highlight of the United States Field Hockey 
DiMaggio and Elliott Honored Association’s twenty-fifth anniversary cele- 


Joe DiMaggio of the New York Yankees bration in 1947. The British team proved 
and Bob Elliott of the Boston Braves were more than a match for the American play- 
chosen as the most valuable players in ers, Sweeping the eighteen games on its 
their respective leagues in 1947 in the nation-wide tour and climaxing its trip— 
annual polls of the 24~-man committee of by defeating the All-America team at the 
the Baseball Writers Association of National tourney at the Philadelphia 
America, Cricket Club. 
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Ryder Cup Summary, 1947 


UNITED STATES 11, GREAT BRITAIN 1 
Singles 


=. J. Harrison, U. S., beat Fred Daly, 5 and 4. 

_ew Worsham, U. S., beat James Adams, 3 and 2. 
_loyd Mangrum, U. S., beat Max Faulkner, 6 and 5. 
=d Oliver, U. S., beat Charles Ward, 4 and 3. 

Sam Snead, U. S., beat Henry Cotton, 5 and 4. 

3yron Nelson, U. S., beat Art Lees, 2 and 1. 

Jimmy Demaret, U. S., beat Dai Rees, 3 and 2. 

Sam King, Great Britain, beat Herman Keiser, 4 and 3. 


Scotch Foursomes 


Dliver-Worsham, U.S., beat Cotton-Lees, 10 and 9. 
Snead-Mangrum, U. S., beat Daly-Ward, 6 and 5. 
Hogan-Demaret, U. S., beat Adams-Faulkner, 2 up. 
Nelson-Herman Barron, U. S., beat Rees-King, 2 and 1. 


WORLD FENCING CHAMPIONS 
INDIVIDUAL 


Foil-—C. d’Oriola, France 
Epee—Ed. Artigas, France 
Saber—Aldo Montano, Italy 
Women’s foil—Ellen Preis, Austria 


TEAM 
Foil—France 
Epee—France 
Saber—lItaly 
Women’s—Denmark 


Walker Cup Summary, 1947 


UNITED STATES 8, GREAT BRITAIN 4 
Singles 


Marvin Ward, U. S., beat Leonard Crawley, 5 and 3. 
Smiley Quick, U.S., beat James Wilson, 8 and 6. 
Robert Riegel, U.S., beat Gerald Micklen, 6 and 5. 
Willie Turnesa, U. S., beat Cecil Erwing, 6 and 5. 
Richard Chapman, U. S., beat Percy Lucas, 4 and 3. 
Frank Stranahan, U. S., beat Charlie Stowe, 2and 1. 
Joe Carr, G. B., beat Ted Bishop, 5 and 3. 

Ronnie White, G. B., beat Fred Kammer, Jr., 4 and 3. 


Scotch Foursomes 
Bishop-Riegel, U. S., beat Carr-Erwing, 3 and 2. 
Turnesa-Kammer, U. S., beat Alex Kyle-Wilson, 5 and 4; 
Crawley-Lucas, G. B., beat Ward-Quick, 5 and 4. 
White-Stowe, G. B., beat Chapman-Stranahan, 4 and 3. 


OTHER WINNERS, 1947 


Score 
North and South Open—Jim Turnesa . 284 
Hawaiian Open—E. J. Harrison ..... 275 

MARATHON WINNERS, 1947 

Time 
Boston—Yun Bok Su, Korea...........0.+0+e-eeeee 2:25:39 
British—Jack Holden, Great Britain............... 2:33:22.2 
Canadian—Ab Morton, Galt, Ontario............-..- 2:45:51 
Czechoslovakia—Charles Heirend, Luxemburg....... 2:36:06 


National A. A. U.—Ted Vogel, Boston A. A..........2:40:11 


—_ 


‘4 ROLLER SKATING 


A. R. S. A. CHAMPIONS, 1947 


Source: United States Amateur Roller Skat- 
ing Association, 120 West 42d St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 

(Recognized by the Amateur Skating Union, Fed- 


eration International de Patinage a Roulettes and 
Amateur Athletic Union.) 


World 
Men’s figure—Donald Mounce, United States 
Women’s figure—Ursula Wehtli, Switzerland 
Mixed pairs—Elvire Collin-Fernand Leemans, Belgium 
Dance—Barbara Killip Gallagher-Fred Ludwig, United States 


United States Senior 
Men's figure—Donald Mounce, Mineola, N. Y. 
Women’s figure—June. enrich, Mineola, N. Y 
Mixed pairs—Charlotte Ludwig-Jude Cull, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Women’s pairs—Christine Ross-Genevieve Ross, Pasadena, 


Calif. 
Dance—Barbara Killip Gallagher-Fred Ludwig, Mineola, N. Y. 


Fours—Violet Gargano, Kurt Hoernlein, Mary Louise Leahey 
and Rodwell Hackett, Elizabeth, N. J. 


United States Speed 
SENIOR 


Men—Joseph Horvath, Passaic, N. J. 
Women—Miriam Hoey, Bayonne, N. A je 


INTER}EDIATE 


Men—Herbert Plump, Hackensack, N.J. 
Women—Geraldine Abatello, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


RINK OPERATORS CHAMPIONS, 1947 


Source: Roller Skating Rink Operators As- 
sociation of the United States, 5795 Wood- 
ward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


World 
Men’s figure—Norman Latin, United States 
Women’s figure—Patricia Carroll, United States 
Pairs—Norman Latin-Margaret Wallace, United States 
Men's speed—Harold Wyant, United States 
Women’s speed—Mary Lou Dauer, United States 


United States 
SENIOR 
Men’s figure—J. W. Norcross, Jr., Greeley, Colo. 
Women’s figure—Margaret Wallace, Brooklyn 
Mixed pairs—Thomas Lane-Patricia Carroll, Elmhurst, N. Y: 
Dance—Clifford Schattenkerk-Bettie Jennings, Seattle, Wash; 


INTERMEDIATE 


Men’s figure—Leonard Baggaley, Oakland, Calif. 
Women’s figure—Nancy Lee Parker, Detroit 

Mixed pairs—Cecil Davis-Phyllis Bulleigh, Greeley, Colo. 
Dance—Thomas White-Fay Johnson, Medford, Mass. 


SPEED 


Men—Harold Wyant, Dayton, Ohio 
Women—Betty Hosek, Seattle, Wash. 


U. S. GIRLS' NET CHAMPIONS, 1947 


Singles—Nancy Chaffee, Ventura, Calif.’ 
Doubles—Beverly Baker, Santa Monica, Calif.-Nancy Chaffee 


thea eee 


_...., Bob Montgomery. ... (oe civge Philadalpalae sess aee 
baer . Jock Leslie. .... oes de'eaoe FUNG MIL ga acose eke) 4 
Pie Cae RSET F * 


weve eeee ee SOG WGAICOU. . 2... eee FICGVYWCIEIN. we eeu ee wee 


AUTO RACING 


Winners of National Championship Races in 1947 
[ eratiag Where held Winner and home city Car . 
Pes. DUO va aaecees Indianapolis, Ind........ Mauri Rose, Chicago............sssses ets Blue Crown Special 
PURO ses ccc Milwaukee, Wis.....:....Bill Holland, Bridgeport, Conn.....:............--.-Peters Special 
Pern LOO ar. ss yas Langhorne, Pa........ ... Bill Holland, Bridgeport, Conn.....5......eeeeee000- Peters Special 
BER ici ayes s,<% Atlanta, Ga.......... ....Walt Ader, Bernardsville, N. J.............00 Weirick Offenhause 


Bainbridge, Ohio........ Ted Horn, Paterson; N. Jc......ce pees oem 1.4 het *) 
Milwaukee, Wis.......... Charles VanAcker, South Bend, Ind......... Tucker Partner ial 
Goshen AN Yen oct ase. « Tony Bettenhausen, Tinley Park, Ill............ .- Belanger Special 
Milwaukee, Wis..:.....-. Ted Horn, Paterson, iN. Jo.is2,..dcnnan ee cclenel .... 7. H. E. Special. 
Pikes Peak, Colo...:..... Louis Unser, Manitou Springs, Colo.:.:..........----008- Maserati — 
Springfield, lll...;....... Tony Bettenhausen, Tinley Park, HI..:;..........Belanger Specia 
N Arlington, Texas..:.:...,Ted Horn, Paterson, N. J...c.2......eeeeeeeeeeers T. H. E. Special — 
_ *Ted Horn Enterprises Special. ~a 
MIDGET AUTO RACING, 1947 Ma 
aN OTHER A. A. U. CHAMPIONS, 1947 Henry Renard of Baldwin, N. Y., cap- 4 
~ 10-km. walk—Henry Laskau, New York, tured the 100-mile national championship — 
-15-km. Re deny Laskau. midget auto race at Goshen, N. Y., on Sept. — 


~ 20-km. walk—Ernest Weber, New York. 21. Mike O’Halloran of Lansing,'Ill., was — 
 25-km. walk—William Mihalo, Detroit. first in the 100-mile national test at Lang- — 


= 30-km. walk—William Mihalo. horne, Pa., on Oct. 12. A crowd of 39,722 — 
— 40-km. walk—William Mihalo. saw O’Halloran lower the one-mile Lang- | 
_ 50-km. walk—John J. Abbate, Philadelphia. horne Speedway mark to 1:04:54.22, nearly 4 
: 15-km. run—Victor Dyrgall, New York. two minutes better than the previous rec- 
_ 20-km, run—Mikko Hietenan, Finland. ord. > 


_ 25-km. run—Thomas Crane, New Medford Club (Mass.). oo BE 
» 30-km. run—William Steiner, New York. Other leading finishers at Langhorne: 2, — 


Paul Mantz, Los Angeles; 3, Chet Gibbons, © 
Paterson, N. J.; 4, Don Brennan, Mil-— . 
waukee; 5, Bill Schindler, Freeport, N. Y.; 


Hunts Meeting Winners, 1947 6, Jimmy Caris, Chicago; 7, George Rice, 
Virginia Gold Cup-—Thomas Stokes’ Never Worry Milford, Conn.; 8, Bill Randall, Wakefield, 
“Maryland Grand National—Lawrence Jones’ Clifton's Duke Mass.; 9, George Marshman, Yerkes, Pa.; _ 
Maryland Hunt Cup—S. S. Janney, Jr.’s Winton 10, Elmer Wilson, Toledo, Qhio; 11, Henry — 


My Lady's Manor Point-to-Point—S. S. Janney, Jr.'s Winton Renard, Baldwin, N. Y. ‘ 


SWIMMING v 
World Medley Relay Records 

Accepted by the International Amateur Swimming Federation as of Sept. 9, 1947 ‘i 
MEN ee 
Distance Time Course Holder Home country Where made Date a 
SO0r¥de = oe. Za G0.O)Sin ened: VO. wem es Univ. of Michigan.......... USS ei ettectaane ner Ann Arbér, Mich... .Feb. 15, 1947 4 
(H. Holiday, R. Sohl, R. Weinberg) ‘ \ 
BOOMS a cate Sh [ioe PASI arie yn BO nes Stes Dauphine du Toulouse. ..... France’. -iseen cies: Marseille........... Oct. 16, 1946 
(G. Vallery, Al Nakache, A. Jany) f : : 
WOMEN r 

300'yd.-... 39m. 19.6 s...... 25yd. 3... National Team............. Netherlands...... Hilversum, Neth,....May 4, 1947 

Gi K. van Feggelin, N. van Vliet, H. Jermculen) " 
SOO MSR An. Sim 42 Ais eee 25 m.......National Team............. Netherlands. ..... Arnhem, Neth....... Apr. 28, 1947 


(i. K. van Feggelin, N. van Vliet, H. Jermculen) 
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Abbreviations: Degrees, 315 
Weights and measures, 751 


Aberdeen, S. Dak., 236, 676 
Abyssinia. See Ethiopia 
Academic degrees, 315, 319 


Academies, service (U.S.), 
253-54 


Academy awards, 748 
 aetand of Design, National, 


goegemy of Medicine, N.Y., 


Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts,and Sciences, 7137 
Award, 748 


os. of Political Science, 


4 

Accidents: Aviation, 635, 660 
Death frequency, 267 
Death rates, 285 _ 
Deaths, by age, 275 
Deaths, by month, 277 
Deaths, by types, 277, 286 
Disasters, 633-35 
Industrial, 359 
Injuries, 367, 285, 359 
es vehicle deaths, 285, 
Railroad deaths, 288 
Shipwrecks, 634-35 


Accountants, American Insti- 
tute of, 73% 
Actors and Actresses, 720-27 
Adams, John, 100 
Hlectoral votey129 
Wife, 248 
Adams, John Quincy, 102 
Electoral vote, 129 


Wife, 248 
Adamson Act, 45, 46, 47, 94 
Aden, 473 5 
ee and population, 439, 
451 


Administrations, Presidential, 
Adult Education, American 
Association for, 734 


Advertising: 
Associations, 734 


* 


Cost of facilities, 351 
Expenditures, 351 
Media, 351 


Aeronautics. See Aviation 


Afghanistan, 437-38 
Agriculture, 437 
Area, 437 
Climate, 438 
sr to and from U.S., 
5 


Economic conditions, 437-38 
Government, 4387 

History, 4387 

League of Nations, 406 
Population, 437 

Social conditions, 437-38 
Topography, 438 

Trade, 437 

United Nations, 406, 421, 437 
World calendar, 679 

World War I, 437 

World War II, 437 


Africa: Area, 611 
Map, 639 
Population, 611 
Population density, 611 
Religions, 760 
See also individual countries 


Agincourt, Battle of, 514 


Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
62, 64, 67, 81, 96, 98, 699, 


700 
Agricultural Marketing Act, 
Si, 95 


Agriculture, 344-46 

Accidents, 359 

A.A.A., 62, 64, 67, 81, 96, 98, 
699, 700 

Capper-Volstead Act, 94 

Cooperatives, 94, 95, 345 

Degrees, 315, 319 

Domestic Allotment Act, 97 

Emergency Tariff Act, 94 

Employment, 359 

Farm animals, 345 

Farm Mortgage Refinanc- 
ing Act, 96 

Farm population, 344 

Farm property, 344 

Farm tenancy, 346 

eer er Farm Board, 58, 59, 
81, 

Federal Farm Loan Act, 45, 
46, 81, 93 : 

Federal Intermediate Credit 
Act, 95 


911 


Four-H Clubs, 735 

Income, 334, 361, 365 

MecNary-Haugen Bill, 
Dipoigi oo 

Marketing Act, 81, 95 

Political factor, 81-82 

Production, 344-46, 607-08 

Schools, 317, 320 

Soil Conservation Act, 97 

Wages, 365 

World War II, 81-82 

See also Farms; Food; indi- 
vidual countries and 
states 

Agriculture, U.S. Department 

of, 121 

Secretaries, 112, 124 


Air Force, U.S., 99 
Secretary of, 112 


Air forces, world, 256, 610 
See also Defense under indi- 
vidual countries 
Air mail: First, 654 
Rates, foreign, 776, 778 
United States, 775, 776 


Air Policy Commission, 660 


Airlines, 659 
Traffic, 349 


Airplanes: Accidents, 635, 660 
Invention, 757 
Military, 341, 656, 659 
Pilots, 659 
Production, 341, 656, 657 
Records, 658-59 
Types, American, 657 
See also Aviation 


Aisne, Battle of the, 692 


Akron, Ohio, 2384 
Area and population, 272 
Presidential vote, 118 
Time, 676 


Alabama, 223 
Admission date, 244 
Agriculture, 346 
Altitudes, 263 
Area, 244, 273 
Bird, state, 246 
Capital, 223, 244 
Cities, 274 
Counties, 137 
Divorce, 282 
Bconomic statistics, 337 
Education, 316, 318, 320 
Blection, primary, 128 


55, 


Fe A Os et 
mo 912 


Alabama—(cont.) 
saromaes (1928-44), 132-36, 


137 
Beg ote, by party, 116, 120, 


Electoral vote (1904-44), 147 

Execution, method of, 289 

Expenditure, education, 316 

Flower, state, 244 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 870 

Governor, 155 

averse: term and salary, 
5 

Hospitals, 287 

Legislature, statistics, 156 

Marital status in, 280 

‘Marriage laws, 281 

Motor vehicle deaths, 285 

Motor vehicle laws, 290 

Motto, state, 244 

Muscle Shoals, 55-56, 60, 65, 


Museum of Natural His- 
tory, 826 

Name, origin of, 244 

National Convention dele- 
gates, 155 

Negro education, 320 

Nickname, state, 244 

Population, 244, 266 

Population, racial, 265 

Population density, 273 

Bee ecaec tates (U.S.), 148, 


School attendance law, 316 

School statistics, 318, 320 

Secession, 260 

Senators (U.S.), 150 

Song, state, 246 

Taxes, 392 

Tidal shore line, 264 

Time, 676 

Towns and villages, 274 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 

Voting, Army and Navy, 115 

Voting qualifications, 157 


Alamo, Battle of the, 691 


Alaska, 239-40 
Area, 261 
Delegate to Congress, 154 
Discovered, 240 
Divorce, 283 
Execution, method of, 289 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 870 
Governor, 155, 240 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 155 
Population, 267 
Purchase, 240, 691 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 
Albania, 438-39 
Area, 438 
Climate, 439 
Economic conditions, 4388-39 
Emigration to U.S., 268 
Government, 438 
History, 438 
Italy, war with, 488 
Natural features, 439 
Population, 438 
Social conditions, 438-39 
Topography, 439 
United Nations, 424, 425, 438 
World War I, 488 
World War II, 438 
Albany, N.Y., 232, 245 
Area, 272 
Climate, 262 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
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t — 


Magnetic declination, 675 
Political machine, 91 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 118 
Time, 
Alberta (prov.), 468 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., 232 
Climate, 262 
Elevation, 293 
Time, 676 
Alcoholic beverages. See 
Liquor 
Aleman, Miguel, 554 
Aleutian Islands, 240 
Algeciras Conference, 522 
Algeria, 518-19 
Agriculture, 519, 607 
Area, 515 
Climate, 519 
Economic conditions, 519 
Government, 518 
History, 518 
Population, 515 
Roman Empire, 518 
Social conditions, 519 
Topography, 519 
World War II, 518 
Alien and Sedition Acts, 201 
Aliens, 264, 270 


All-America Football Confer- 
ence, 907-08 
All-India Congress party, 478 
Allentown, Pa., 272 
Altitudes: Aviation, 658 
United States, 263, 293 
World, 611 
Altoona, Pa., 272 
Aluminum production, 342, 609 
Amarillo, Tex., 237 
Area, 273 
Climate, 262 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Population, 273 


Time, 676 
Ambassadors, 250-51 
Amendments. See individual 
amendments 


American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, 326 


American Academy 
and Science, 734 

American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, 
737 

American Association for 

__Adult Education, 734 

American Association for the 

cette ph of Science, 


of Arts 


American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, 734 


American Association of En- 
gineers, 735 

American Association of Mu- 
seums, 737 

American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, 738 

American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, 738 

American Astronomical 
ciety, 734 


American Automobile Associ- 
ation, 734 


So- 


American 
tion, 7 


American Baptist Home Mis 
sions Society, 734 


Stace Bar Association 
7 


Rael Associa. 


American Bible Society, 734 


Council, Inc., 73 


American Booksellers Associ- 
ation, 734 


American Broadcasting Com-_ 
pany, 331 


pene Chemical Society, 
American Civil Liberties Un- 


ion, 735 ; 

American Civil War. See Civil 
War ; 

American College of Physi-— 
cians, 737 4 

American College of fSur- 
geons, 738 

American Colonization So- 
ciety, 552 . 

Amnerieas Dental Association, © 
7 

American Dietetic Associa- — 
tion, 735 


American economy, 333-403 


American Farm Bureau Fed- © 
eration, 735 7 


American Federation of — 
Labor, 117, 203, 384, 736 


Cneeeee Gold Star Mothers, 


American Horticultural Soci- 
ety, 736 & , 


American Hospital Associa- 
tion, 736 


eae Hotel Association, 


American Indians. See Indians — 


American Institute of Ac- 
countants, 734 


American Institute of Archi- 
tects, 734 


American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers, 735 


American Institute of Chem- — 
ists, 735 

American Institute of Con- 
sulting Engineers, 735 

American Institute of Elec- — 
trical Engineers, 735 


American Institute of Mining — 
and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, 737 


American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, 736 


amerien Jewish Committee, 


Ae Jewish Congress, 


American Jewish Historical — 
Sociéty, 736 


American Labor Alliance, 32 


American Labor party, 28, 33 
anes: (1936-44), 134-36, — 


American League. Sze Base- 
bail; Football 


-merican Legion, 736 

merican Library <Associa- 

tion, 736 

merican Mathematical So- 

_ ciety, 737 

merican Medical Associa- 

_ tion, 737 

merican Medical Women’s 

Association, 737 

merican Merchant Marine 
Institute, 737 

.merican Meteorological So- 
ciety, 737 

~merican Museum of Natural 
History, 326 

eee National Red Cross, 


.merican Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, 737 
.merican Nurses Associa- 

tion, 737 
American ORT Federation, 
37 


American party, 105, 130 

smerican Petroleum Insti- 

_ thite, 737 

American Pharmaceutical 
Association, 737 

oe Philatelic Society, 

yoneen Physical Society, 


American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, 737 

American Public Health As- 
sociation, 737 

American Red Cross, 738 

ea a cvertory Theatre, 


American Revolution, 100, 200, 


90 
Casualties, 259-60 
Cost of, 692 
Societies, national, 734 
Vermont, 237 
Virginia, 237 
American Rose Society, 738 
American Samoa. See Samoa 
American Schools and _ Col- 
leges Association, 738 
American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, 738 
American Society for Control 
of Cancer, 734 
American Sociezy for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, 734 
American Societsvof Civil En- 
gineers, 735 
American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers, 735 
American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engi- 
neers, 736 
American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, 
American Society oi Natur- 
alists, 737 
American Society of, Zoolo- 
gists, 738 
American canara Associa- 
tion, 73 is 
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American Veterans Commit- 
tee, 738 


American Women’s Associa- 
tion, 738 


American Women’s Voluntary 
Services, 738 


American Youth Hostels, 738 
American’s Creed, 210 
America’s Cup (award), 850 
Amusement places, 351 
Anaconda, Mont., 230 
Ancient empires, 623 
Ancient structures, 629-30 
Andaman Sea, 613 
Andorra, 518 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
Sudan 
Anglo-Russian Convention 
(1907), 496 
Anglo-Saxons, 452 
Angola, 577 
Animals: ASPCA, 734 
Farms, 345 
Annam, 525, 526 
Area and population, 515 
Annapolis, Md., 228, 244, 253 
Antarctica, 611, 619 
Anthem, national, 207 
Anthropology, 759 
Anti-Comintern pact: 
Germany, 528 
Hungary, 537 
Italy, 543 
Japan, 548 
Spain, 584 
Antietam, Battle of, 203, 691 
Anti-Federalist party, 25, 129 
Antimasonic party, 129 
Anti-Monopoly party, 27 
Antitrust laws: 
Act (1890), 204 
Capper-Volstead Act, 94 
Clayton Act, 44, 46, 47, 82, 
93, 109, 204 
NIRA, 80, 82, 96 
Sherman Act, 39, 82 
Apparel industry, 347 
Apportionment, House, 157 
Arab League: Iraq, 542 
Lebanon, 
Palestine, 482 
Tunisia, 524 
Arabia, 439-40 
See also Saudi Arabia 
Arabs: Palestine, 481, 482 
United Nations, 428 


See 


Archaic Caucasoid (racial 
stock), 759 

Archbishops: Canterbury, 
764-65 


Roman Catholic, 771 
Archdioceses (R.C.), 771 
Archery, 867 
cy deren trian American Inst., 


Degrees, 315, 319 
Famous structures, 629-31 
Schools, 317 

Arctic Ocean, 613 

Area: Cities (U.S.), 272-73 
Continents, 611 
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Formulas for, 751 
Possessions (U.S.), 261 
States (U.S.), 244-46 
Territories (U.S.), 261 
United States, 261 

Units of, 749 

World, 611 

See also individual countries 


Argentina, 440-43 
Agriculture, 441-42, 607, 608 
Air force, strength, 256 
Area, 440 
Army, strength, 256 
Climate, 442 
Communications, 442 
Defense, 256, 441, 610 
Dinors to and from U.S., 


Education, 441 
Finance, 442 

Forests, 443 
Government, 441 
History, 441 

Human resources, 610 
Industry, 609 

League of Nations, 406 
Manufacturing, 442 
Minerals, 448, 606 
Navy, strength, 256 
Population, 440 
Presidents, 441 
Rivers, 442-43 
Topography, 442 
Trade, 379, 442 
United Nations, 406, 


441 
World War II, 258, 441 
Arithmetic. See Mathematics 


Arizona, 223 

Admission date, 938, 244 

Agriculture, 346 

Altitudes, 263 

Area, 244, 273 

Bird, state, 246 

Capital, 223, 244 

Cities, 274 

Counties, 137 

Divorce, 282 

Economic statistics, 337 

Education, 316, 318 

Election, primary, 128 

Bere: (1928-44), 132-36, 

Elections, 116, 
120, 126 

Electoral vote (1904-44), 147 

Execution, method of, 289 

Expenditure, education, 316 

Flower, state, 244 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 870 

Governor, 155 

aor erntes term and salary, 

Hospitals, 287 

Indians, 264, 265 

Legislature, statistics, 

Marital status in, 28 

Marriage laws, 281 

Minimum Wage Law, 80 

Motor vehicle deaths, 285 

Motor vehicle laws, 290 

Motto, state, 244 

Name, origin of, 244 

National Convention dele- 
gates, 155 } 

Nickname, state, 244 

Population, 244, 266 

Population, racial, 264, 265 

Population density, 273 

Representatives (U.S.), 148, 


421, 


by party, 


156 


151 
School attendance law, 316 


; . on, primary, 128 
ay ea 132-36, 


ey eae by party, 116, 120, 


' Blectoral vote (1940-44), 147 
t Bsorution, method of, 289 
_ Expenditure, education, 316 
Flower, state, 244 

ame and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 870 

Governor, 155 

poernon term and salary, 


Hospitals, 287 

Legislature, statistics, 156 

Marital status in, 280 

* Marriage laws, 281 

ee Motor vehicle deaths, 285 

Motor vehicle laws, 290 

* Motto, state, 244 

Name, origin of, 244 
National Convention dele- 

mK gates, 155 

Negro education, 320 

Nickname, state, 244 

_ Population, 244, 266 

: Population; racial, 265 

Population density, 273 

eee (U.S.), 148, 
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School attendance law, 316 
School statistics, 318, 320 
Secession, 260 
Senators (U.S.), 150 
_ Song, state, 246 
Taxes, 392 
Time, 676 
Towns and villages, 274 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 
Voting, Army and Navy, 115 
Voting qualifications, 157 
' Armada, Spanish, 452, 383, 690 
Armed forces (U.S.): Merger 
of, 193 
Naturalization, 270 
See also Army; Navy; etc. 
Armed Neutrality Act, 94 
Armies, world, 256, 610 
Army, U.S., 86-87 
Allowances, 254-55 
Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, 99 
Casualties, war, 259, 260 
poutineatat Army, 100, 206, 


Court-martial cases, 289 


98, 289, 706, 708 : 
Strength, 256, 610 

U.S. Military’ Academy, 253 
Voting (1944), 115 

War College, 86 


Arrests, number of, 288 
Arson, arrests for, 288 


Art: Associations, 734 
Degrees, 315, 319 
Museums, 326-29, 627 
Schools, 317 
Who’s who, 716-17 

Artemis, Temple of, 605 


Arthur, Chester A., 107 
Wife, 248 


Articles of Confederation, 200, 


Aruba, 560 
Asbury Park, N.J., 
Ascorbic acid, 758 
Ashanti, 460 
Asheville, N.C., 273, 293, 676 
Ashland, Ky., 676 

Ashland, Wis., 238 


Asia: Area, 611 
Glaciers, 618-19 
Map, 642-43 
Population, 611 
Population density, 611 
Religions, 760 
See also individual countries 


Asir, 439 
Assault, arrests for, 288 
Associated Press, 331, 734 


Association of American Col- 
leges, 735 


Association of American Rail- 
roads, 738 


Association of American Uni- 
versity Presses, 738 


Association of Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus, 734 \ 


Associations, 734-38 
Sports, 779, 828, 896 
See also Societies 

Assyrian Empire, 

623, 689 


Astoria, Oreg., 234 


Astronomy: Atmosphere, 686 
Auroras, polar, 683 
Comets, 682-83 
Constants, 686 
Constellations, 682 
Eclipses (1948), 685 
Evening stars, 681 
Events (1947), 186 
Meteors, 686-87 
Moon, 684-85 
Morning stars, 681 
Phenomena (1948), 688 
Photography, 687 
Planet table, 684 
Planetaria, 687 
Seasons, 683-84 
Society, 734 
Stars, brightest, 682 
Sun, 681 
Symbols, 688 
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540, 542, 


Praia 
tary of, 1 12 oa 
‘Selective Service Act, 86, 


cotirety 393 
Eatin and ‘Jatitua 
Magnetic Seercea 
Newspaper, 330 4 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 119 
Time, 676 S 
Winecoff Hotel fire, 715 { 
Atlantic Charter, 205, 18 
Text of, 432 
Atlantic City, N.J., 232 

Area, 273 
Climate, 262 ih 
Elevation, 293 
Longitude and latitude, 
Magnetic declination, 675 — 
Population, 273 v f 
Atlantic Ocean, 613 cae 
Record passages, 332 
Atlas. See Maps + oe 
Atmosphere, 686 4 be 
Atomic bomb: Bikini, 714, 15 
Japan, 713 
Molotov me 2, pe 
Atomic energy, . 
oe (UN. ), 426, 113, ~ 
Commission (U.S.), 99, 161 a 
Control, 426 
Discoveries, 756, 757 a 
EHinstein’s Theorem, 751 
Hanford Works, 238 Pi 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., 236 : 
See also. Chronolo 
Attorneys General 
112, 121-24 


Auckland Islands, 488 re. 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, — 
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(U.S.), © 


poses Society, National, 


Augsburg, Peace of, 527 

Augusta, Ga., 225 
Area and population, 273 
Time, 676 

Augusta, Maine, 228, 244 

Auriol, Vincent, 514, 516 ng 

Auroras, polar, 683 

Austerlitz, Baétle of, 690 a 

Austin, Ney., 675 a 

Austin, Tex., 237, 245 : 
Area and population, 272'\ a 
Time, 676 4 

Australia, 483-85 a 
Agriculture, 607, 608 : 
Area, 452, 611 aa 
Birth rate, 275 fai 
Climate, 485 $ 
Death r& te, 275 4 
mene rate, motor vehicle, ‘% 


Diplowe ts to and from U.S., 


Economic conditions, on og 
Emigration to U.S., 
Goverument, 484 
History, 483-84 
Human resources, 610 
Income, national, 369 
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Industry, 609 
-League of Nations, 406 

Life expectancy, 284 
Minerals, 606 

er otce vehicle death rate, 
Natural features and 
sources, 485 
Population, 452, 483 
Social conditions, 484 
United Nations, 406, 421 
UNESCO, 422 

Voting, compulsory, 114 

World War I, 484 

World War II, 484 
sustraloid (race), 759 
Austria, 443-44 

Agriculture, 444, 608 
Allied Military Government, 
443-44 

Area, 443 

Climate, 444 
: adi to and from U.S., 


re- 


onomic conditions, 444 

Emigration to U.S., 268 

German occupation, 443 

Government, 444 

History, 443 

Life expectancy, 284 

Natural features and re- 
sources, 444 

Population, 443 

Social conditions, 444 

Topography, 444 

United Nations, 425 

World War I, 443 

World War II, 443 


Authors, 727-30 
Author’s League, 734 
Auto racing, 852-53, 910 


Automobiles. See Motor ve- 
hicles 


Autumn (4948), 684 


Aviation, 652-60 
Accidents, 635, 660 
Aeronautical Sciences, In- 

stitute of, 734 

Agencies, governing, 656 
Air forces, 99, 112, 256, 610 
Air mail, 775, 776, 778 
Air mail, first, 654 
Air Policy Comm., 660 
Airlines, 349, 659 
Airplane, invention, 757 
Airplane types, 657 
Balloons, 653, 654, 655 
C.A.A., 656 
C.A.B., 656 9D 
Death rates, 285 
Dirigibles, 653, 654 
Firsts, famous, 653-55 
Helicopters, 654 
Military planes, 341, 656, 659 
Operations, 656 
Pilots, 655, 659 
Production, 341, 656, 657 
Records, 658-59 
Speed ranges, 660 
Terms defined, 663 
Traffic, 349 
Trends, 349 
Women, 655 3 


Awards: Academy, 748 
Nobel Prizes, 739-43 
Pulitzer Prizes, 744-47 


Ayacucho, Battle of, 069 
Azerbaijan, 540 
Aztec Empire, 554 


Hanging Gardens 


Babylon, 
of, 605 
Babylonian Empire, 542, 623 


Bacteriologists, Society of 
American, 734 


Badminton, &85t 
Baffin, 613 


Bahamas, 466 
Area and population, 451 


Bahrein Islands, 439, 451, 473 
Bainbridge, Md., 635 


“Bait casting records, 869 


Baker, Oreg., 675 

Baker Island, 243 

Balfour Declaration, 481, 692 
Bali, 561 


Balkan Wars, 691 
Bulgaria, 489 
Greece, 532 
Rumania, 579 
Turkey, 591 


Ball-Burton-Hatch Bill, 79 
Balloons (aviation), 653-55 
Baltic Sea, 613 


Baltimore, Md., 228 
Area, 272 
Immigrants arrived, 264 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Newspapers, 330 
Population, 271, 272 
Presidential vote, 118 
Symphony Orchestra, 185 
Time, 676 
Walters Art Gallery, 329 


Bangor, Maine, 228, 262, 675 
Banks (island), 613 


Banks and Banking: 
Assets, 353 
Associations, 734, 736 
Commercial banks, 353 
Debits to depositors, 353 
pe pest Unere Bank, 68, 

Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, 21, 63, 65, 96 

Glass-Steagall Acts, 63, 65, 
83, 96, 97 

Gold Reserve Act, 62, 65, 96 

International Bank, 376-77, 
422, 428 

Legislation, 83-84 

Liabilities, 353 

National Banking Act, 83 

nated A OAS) 

Savings, 369 

Savings banks, 353 

Thefts, 289 

U.S. Bank, 101, 103, 201-02 

See also Federal Reserve; 

Money 


Baptist Church, 760-61 
Associations, 734 
Schools, 314 

Bar associations, 734 

Bar Harbor, Maine, 195, 293 

Barbados, 466 
Area and population, 451 

Barley production, 346 

Baseball, 779-800 
All-Star games, 795 
Ail-time records, 796 
American League, 779 
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Attendance records, 798 
Batting champs, 795 
Batting records, 791-92 
Feller, Bob, 793, 800 
Field, dimensions, 798 
Fielding records, 792 
Giants’ homer mark, 793 
Hall of Fame, 797 
History, 780 
Home-run records, 793, 797 
Honor rolls, 797 
Individual records, 796 
Intercollegiate, 817 
Longest game, 798 
Major Leagues, 791-98 
Minor Leagues, 799-800 
National Assn., 779 
National Congress, 798 
National League, 779 
Negroes, 800 
Nicknames, 876 
No-hit games, 792 
Pennant winners, 794 
Be mad records, 798, 796, 
Professional Govt., 779 
Ruth, Babe, 797 
Stadium dimensions, 798 
Strikeout record, 793 
Who’s who, 872 
World Series, 168, 780-90, 
800 

Basketball, 839-40 
Intercollegiate, 817, 839 
Olympic Games, 814 
Professional, 

Bastille, 690 

Basutoland, 459 
Area and population, 451 

Baton Rouge, La., 228, 244 


Battlefield Park, National, 
291, 292 
tape aa Sites, National, 


Bauxite: Arkansas, 223 
France, 518 
Guiana, British, 467 
Hungary, 538 
Production, world, 606 
Bay City, Mich., 229 
Bayonne, N.J., 232 
Area and population, 272 
Beaumont, Tex., 237 
Area and population, 273 
Time, 676 
Bechuanaland, 459-60 
Area and population, 451 
Beer. See Liquor 
Belgian Congo, 446-47, 606 
Belgium, 445-47 
Agriculture, 446, 608 
Area, 445 
Birth rate, 275 
Climate, 446 
Colonial empire, 446-47 
Communications, 446 
Currency, par value, 378 
Death rate, 275 . 
Death rate, motor vehicle, 
286 
pipiens. to and from U.S., 
50 


Education, 446 
Emigration to U.S., 268 
Finance, 446 
Government, 445-46 
History, 445 

Industry, 609 

League of Nations, 40¢ 
Life expectancy, 284 
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Belgium—(cont.) 
Living, standard of, 370 
Manufacturing, 446 
paeeCk vehicle death rate, 
Natural features and re- 

sources, 446 

‘Population, 445 
Population, density of, 611 
Topography, 446 
Trade, 379, 446 
United Nations, 406, 421 
UNESCO, 422 
World War I, 445 
World War II, 258, 445 


Belmont Stakes, 881 


Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, 735 


Bennington, Vt., 237 
Bering Sea, 613 


Berkeley, Calif., 224 
Area and population, 272 


Berkshire Museum, 326 
Berlin, Congress of, 691 
Berlin, N.H., 231 

Berlin, Treaty of, 488, 579 


Bermudas, 466-67 
Area and population, 451 
World War II, 467 


Bethlehem, Pa., 273 
Better Business Bureaus, 734 


Beverages, alcoholic. See 
Liquor 


Bible Society, American, 734 
Bicycling, 862 

Big Brother Movement, 734 
Billiards, 858-60 

Billings, Mont., 230, 676 
Bills and Treaties (1900-47), 


93-99 
Binghamton, N.Y., 272 
Biographies: Presidential 


prospects (1948), 10-24 
Presidents (U.S.), 100-11 
Pulitzer Prizes, 747 

Biology, 187 
Birds, state, 246 
Birmingham, Ala., 223 
Area, 272 
Climate, 262 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 119 
Time, 676 
Birth rates: By country, 275 
Highest, by country, 610 
Births: By age and race, 
Number, by year, 279 
Single and Plural, 265 


Bishops: Methodist, 766-67 
Rr etent Episcopal, 765- 
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Bismarck, N. 
Climate, 262 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Time, 676 


Black Death, 452 
“Black” race, 759 
Blind, schools for, 314 
Blood tests, 281 
B’nai B’rith, 734 


Dak., 233, 245 


Board of Home Missions, 736 | Boxer Rebellion, 492, 691 


Board of International Mis- 
sions of the Evangelical 
ane Reformed, Church, 


Bobsledding, 814, 816, 861 
Boer War, 453, 464, 691 
Bohemia, kingdom of, 500 
Boise, Idaho, 226, 244 
Climate, 262 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Time, 676 
Bolivia, 447-48 
Agriculture, 448 
Area, 447 
Climate, 448 
Currency, par value, 378 
piplanad to and from U.S., 
Economic conditions, 448 
Government, 447-48 
History, 447 
Minerals, 448, 606 
Natural features, 448 
Population, 447 
Social te Naar 448 
Topography, 448 
United raHODe, 406, 421 
UNESCO, 
World War “aL, 258 
Bonaire, 560 
Bonds: Savings, 369 
Stock market, 352 
Bonus Army, 18, 58, 60, 695 
Bonus Bill (1924), 87, 95 
or gun Soldiers’ (1935), 
Bonus Bill, 
87, 97 


Soldiers’ (1936), 


Bonus Loan Bill (1931), 87, 95 
Book-of-the-Month Club, 173 
Books: Associations, 734 
Clubs, 173 
Postage rates, 775 
Borneo (island), 473 
Area, 618 
Borneo, Netherlands, 561, 562 
Heth ees State of North, 473- 


Agriculture, 608 
Area, 451 
Population, 451 
World War II, 474 
Borodino, Battle of, 690 
“Boss rule,’’ 90-92 
Boston, Mass., 229, 244 
Area, 272 
Boston Tea Party, 200, 690 
Climate, 262 
Fires, 634 
Immigrants arrived, 264 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Museum of Fine Arts, 328 
Newspapers, 330 
Police strike, 110 
Population, 271, 272 
Presidential vote, 118 
Symphony Orchestra, 185 
Time, 
Boundaries (U.S.), 261 
Bourbon. See Réunion 
Bowl games. See Football 
Bowling, 854-56 


Bowling Green, Ky., 635 


Boxing, 818-22 
A.A.U., 821 
Bare- knuckle, 819 
Champions, 805, ~~ 817 
Champions, world, 8 19-21 3 
Firsts, famous, 821 
Gates, biggest, 818 d 
arch i eight title fights, 


Intercollegiate, 805, 817 
Louis’ record, 822 

Neil Award winners, 821 
Nicknames, 876 
Olympic Games, 815 
Title bouts (1947), 910 
Who's who, 873 


Boy Scouts of America, 734 
Boycott (labor), 381 
sage Nie of America, Inc., 


Brandywine, Battle of, 690 


Brazil, 448-51 
Agriculture, 450, 607, 603 
Area, 448 
Climate, 451 
Communications, 450 4 
Defense, 449-50, 610 ; 
Diploma to and from U.S., 


Education, 450 
Finance, 450-51 
Forests and fisheries, 450 
Government, 9 
History, 449 
Industry, 609 

Life expectancy, 284 
Manufacturing, 450 
Minerals, 450 
Population, 448 
Hoposraphy,, 451 
Trade, 379, 450 


United Nations, 06, 421 
UNESCO, 422 
World calendar, 679 


World War I, 449 
World War Il, 258, 449 


Breda, Peace of, 560 

Brest-Litovsk, Treaty of, 594 

Bree Woods Agreement, 
76 


pete Woods Conference, 


Bridge (game), 879 

Bridgeport, Conn., 224 
Area and population, 272 
Presidential vote, 118 

Bridges, notdple, 632 


British Cameroons. See Cam-— 
eroons 3 
British Colfmbia, 468 : 
British Commonwealth of Na-_ 
tions, 451-88 . 

See also individual dominions — 
and colonies; Great Brit-— 
ain s 
British Fast India Company, — 
462, 277 Sd 


? 


British Guiana. See Guiana 


British “Honduras. See Hon- 
duras 


British Loan Act, 98 


British Malaya, See Malayan. 
Union 


British New Guinea. 


See 
Papua 


917 


1 its North America Act, 


“itish North Borneo. See Bor- 
neo 


-itish North Borneo Com- 
pany, 473 

-itish Somaliland. See Soma- 
liland 


-itish South Africa Com- 
pany, 462, 463 


roadcasters, Natl. Assn. of, 
734 


roadcasting. See Radio 
rockton, Mass., 273 
ronx. See New York, N.Y. 


Burglary arrests, 288 
Burlington, Vt., 237 


Burma, 474-75 
Agriculture, 475, 608 
Area, 451 
Climate, 475 
Economic conditions, 475 
Government, 475 
History, 474 
Minerals, 606 
Natural resources, 475 
Population, 451 
Rice, 475 
Social conditions, 475 
Topography, 475 
World War Il, 474 


Burnett Immigration Bill, 94 


rooklyn. See New York, N.Y. | Business, 334-38 


rooklyn Museum, 326 
rownsville, Tex., 262 
roz, Josip. See Tito, Marshal 


runei, 474 
Area and population, 451 
World War II, 474 


ryan-Chamorro Treaty, 562 


uchynan, James A., 105 
Electoral vote, 130 
Minority President, 247 


uddhism: India, 477 
Membership, world, 760 
United States, 761, 762 


udget, national, 355 


suffalo, N.Y., 232 

Area, 272 

Climate, 262 

Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Museums, 326 

Newspaper, 330 
Philharraonic Orchestra, 185 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 118 
Time, 676 

uilding material sales, 347 


suildings: Famous, 629-31 

Tallest (U.S.), 632 

sulgaria, 488-90 

Agriculture, 489-90 

Area, 488 

Balkan Wars, 489 

Birth rate, 275 

Climate, 490 

Cominform, 436 

Death rate, 275 

Defense, 489 

Diplomats to and from U:S., 
250 

Economic conditions, 489- 
0 


9 
Emigration to U.S., 268 
Government, 4&9 
History, 488-89 
Life expectancy, 284 
Living, cost of, 370 
Natural resources, 490 
Peace Treaty (1947), 99, 489 
Population, 483 
Social conditions,,,489 
Topography, 490 
United Nations, 425 
World War I, 489 
World War Il, 99, 449 


‘Bull Moose’ party. See Pro- 


Assets, 336 

Associations, 734-38 
Corporations, 35, 336, 389 
Cycles, 338 

Depression, 58, 59, 110-11 
Failures, 338 

Liabilities, 336 

NIRA, 45, 62, 64, 80, 92, 96 
Panic of 1837, 202 

Panic of 1873, 203, 691 
Panic of 1893, 108, 203-04 
Population, business, 338 
R.F.C., 58, 60, 95 
Schools, 317 

Services, 350 

Small business, 33 


6 
Stock market, 96, 351, 352, 


691 
Taxation, 336, 389 
See also Industry; 
Wholesale 
Butte, Mont., 230, 676 


Butter production, 607 


Byelorussian S.S.R., 406, 421 


Byzantine Empire, 438, 481 


ghee cls 


Cabinet members, 112, 121 
Cairo Conference, 407, 
710 


Caldwell, Ohio, 635 
Calendar: Perpetual, 679 
World, 678-79, 734 
Year 1947, 662-74, 680 
Year 1948, 680 
Year 1949, 680 


Calgary, Alta., 675 


California, 224 
Academy of Sciences, 326 
Admission date, 244 
Agriculture, 346 
Altitudes, 263 
Area, 244, 273 
Bird, state, 246 
Capital, 224, 244 
Cities, 274 
Counties, 137 
Divorce, 


2 
Eclipse of moon (1948), 685 


Heonomic statistics, 337 
Education, 316, 318 
Blection, prima 


Retail; 


495, 


Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 870 

Governor, 155 , 

Govern, term and salary, 


1 
Hospitals, 287 
Indians, 264 
Legislature, statistics, 156 
Marital status in, 280 
Marriage laws, 981 
Motor vehicle deaths, 285 
Motor vehicle laws, 290 
Motto, state, 244 
Name, origin of, 244 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 155 
Nickname, state, 244 
Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, 326 
Population, 244, 266 
Population, racial, 264, 265 
Population density, 273 
Represcuylyee (U.S.), 148, 


School attendance law, 316 

School statistics, 318 

Senators (U.S.), 150 

Song, state, 246 

Taxes, 392 

Tidal shore line, 264 

Time, 676 

Towns and villages, 274 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 

AN te Army and Navy, 


Voting qualifications, 157 
Warren, Earl, 9, 23-24 


Calories, 758 
Cambodia, 526 
Area and population, 515 
Cambridge, Mass., 229 
Area and population, 272 
Presidential vote, 118 
Camden, N.J., 232 
Area and population, 272 
Presidential vote, 118 


Cameras, 687 
Cameroons, British, 461 
Area and population, 451 
Cameroun, 519-20 
Area and population, 515 


Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 734 
Cannieye: Presidential, 34—- 


Campbell Island, 488 


Canada, 467-71 

Agriculture, 469, 607, 608 

Area, 451, 467 

Birth rate, 275 

Bridges, notable, 632 

Cabinet, 468 

Cities, longitude and lati- 
tude, 675 

Cities, magnetic declina- 
tion, 675 

Climate, 470 

Communications, 470 

Currency; par value, 378 

Death rate, 275 

ee rate, motor vehicle, 

Defense, 469, 610 


ry, 128 
Blections (1928-44), 132-36, 


137 
116, 


Elections, by party, 


gressive 
3ull Run, Battie of, 671 
3unker Hill, Battle of, 690 
3yreau of Mines, 121 
Bureau of Reclamation,’ 121 


120, 126 


Blectoral vote (1904-44), 147 


Execution, method of, 289 


Pixpenditure, education, 316 


Flower, state, 


Diplomats to and from U.S., 
Education, 469 

Election (1945), 114 
Emigration to U.S., 268 
Explosion, Halifax, 634 
Finance, 

Fisheries, 471 

Forests, 471 
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Canada—(cont.) 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 


reau, 870 
Government, 468-69 
Governors general, 471 
History, 467-68 
Human resources, 610 
Income, national, 369 
Industry, 469, 609 
Islands, 613 
Judicial system, 469 
Lakes, 61 
League of Nations, 406 
Libraries, 627 
Life expectancy, 284 
Living, cost of, 370 
Minerals, 470-71, 606 
piece vehicle death rate, 

2 
Population, 451, 467 
Prime ministers, 471 
Provinces, 468 
Radio stations, 331 
Rivers, 616-17 
Royal Canadian Mounted 

Police, 469 
Territories, 468 
Topography, 470 
Trade, 469-70 
Trade, with U.S., 375, 379 
United Nations, 406, 421 
UNESCO, 422 
Vital statistics, 469 
Waterfalls, 614 
Wild life, 471 
World War I, 467, 468 
World War II, 467, 469 


Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, 331 


Canal Zone. See Panama Ca- 
nal Zone 


Cancer: American Society for 
Control of, 734 
Death rate, 267 
Deaths caused by, 276 


Canoeing, 853 
Canterbury, Archbishops of, 
764-65 


Canton, Ohio, 234 
Area and population, 272 
Presidential vote, 118 


Canton Island, 243 
Capacity, units of, 750-51 
Cape Colony, 464 

Cape May, N.J., 232 

Cape Verde Islands, 577 
Sahn Park, National, 291, 


Capital punishment, 289 


Capitals: State, 244-46 
See also individual countries 


Capper-Volstead Act, 94 


Cardinals, College of, 600, 
769-71 


CARE, Inc., 734 
Caribbean Sea, 613 
peeisbad, N. Mex.: Caverns, 


Elevation, 293 

Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Time, 676 


Carnegie Institute, 326 
Caroline Islands, 243 
Pawn City, Nev., 231, 245, 


Carthage, 689 
Sigs Conference, 407, 
1 


Case Bill, 98, 714 
Casper, Wyo., 239, 262, 676 
Caspian Sea, 613 


Casualties: Insurance, 354 
War, 259, 260 


Caterpillar Club, 654 
Cathedrals, European, 630 


Catholic Churches, 761 
See also Roman Catholic 
Church 


Cattle production, 607 
Caucasoid (race), 759 
ee Caverns, 291, 292, 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 227 
Area and population, 273 
Time, 676 

Celebes, 561, 613 

Cemeteries, National, 291, 293 

Centigrade scale, 752 

Central American Union, 498, 

562, 581 

Ceylon, 475-76 
Agriculture, 608 
Area, 451, 613 
Human resources, 610 
Population, 451 
World War II, 476 

Chad, 520 
Area and population, 515 

Chain stores, 347, 348 

Chalon, Battle of, 689 


Chamber of Commerce of 
U.S.A., 735 

Champions. See Sports 

ee ein Battle of, 
91 


Chapultepec, Act of, 441 
Charleston, S.C., 235 
Area, 273 
Climate, 262 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Population, 273 
Time, 676 


Charleston, W. Va., 238, 246 
Area, 273 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Population, 273 
Time, 676 


Charlotte, N.C., 233 
Area, 272 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Mint Museum of Art, 328 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 119 
Time, 676 

Charter (U.N.), 408-20 

Chattanooga, Tenn., 236 
Area and population, 272 


Presidential vote, 119 
Time, 676 


Cheese production, 607 

peace. industry: Assets, 
Associations, 735 
Earnings, 362 


Exports, 373 
Hours worked, 362 


Price indexes, 367 
Production, 342 
Wholesale trade, 348, 367 
Chemistry: Associations, 735 
Discoveries, 756 
Elements, 754-55 
Nobel Prizes, 196, 740-43 
Physical and organic, 755 
See also Atomic energy 
Chess, 844 
Chester, Pa., 273 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 289, 246 
Elevation, 293 : 
carte whe and latitude, 675 


Magnetic declination, 675 
Time, 

Chicago, Ill., 226 
Administration reform, 9 
Area, 272 
Buildings, tallest, 632 
Climate, 262 
Fires, 634 ¥ 
Longitude and latitude; 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Museums, 326-29 
Newspapers, 330 
Political machine, 91 
Population, 271, 272 
Presidential vote, 118 
Symphony Orchestra, 185 
Time, 676 


Chickamauga, Battle of, 691 
Chief Justices (U.S.), 249 
Child labor, 45, 80, 93 
Children’s Aid Society, 735 
Children’s hospitals, 287 
Chile, 490-92 
Agriculture, 491 . 
area, 490 7 
Birth rate, 275 : 
Climate, 492 : 
Currency, par value, 378 : 
Death rate, 275 
Peart rate, motor vehicle, 
Defense, 491 
ee rei to and from U.S., 


Economic conditions, 491-92 
Government, 491 

History, 490-91 

Human resources, 610 
Industry, 491, 609 

Living, cost of, 370 
Minerals, 491-92, 606 
eee vehicle death rate, 


Population, 490 

Social conditions, 491 

Topography, 492 

Trade, 49¥ 

United Nations, 406, 421 

World calendar, 679 

World War II, 491 
China, 492-96 

Agriculture, 494, 607, 608 

Air force, strength, 256 

Area, 4%2 

Army, strength, 256 

Climate, 495 

Commginications, 494 

Communists, 493° 

Defense, 256, 498, 610 

a ae to and from U.S., 


Education, 493-94 
Emigration to U:S., 268 
Finance, 494 

Fisheries, 495 


Open Door’”’ policy, 35, 78, 
ppwation, ris 494 

Reblee mn, 

Rice, rote 

‘erritories, outer, 495-96 


94 
United Sa 406, 420, 421 
UNESCO, 422 

World Spat 679 
World War II, 258, 492, 493 
hinese (U.S.), 265 
hinese-Japanese War (1894— 
95), 492, 495, 547, 550, 691 
hine.se Turkestan. See Sin- 
 kiang 

hiropractic Association, Na- 
_ tional, 735 

hosen. See Korea 
hristian Education, 
~ Council of, 735 
hristian Endeavor, Interna- 
tional Society of, 735 


hristian Science, 762 


hristianity, 760 
Ethiopia, 511 
Europe, 689 
Finland, 512 
Hungary, 537 
Ireland, 509 
Norway, §63 
Poland, 573 
Russia, 593 
Sweden, 586 
See also Churches; Religion 


hromite production, 606 


hronology, 689-715 
Aviation, 653-55 
Year 1947, 188-96 


hurch of Christ, Scientist, 
762 


World 


ie of England, 452, 764~ 


hurches, 760-637 
Associations, 734-38 


Growth 
See also Religion;., individual 


churches 
icero, Ill., 273 
igarette manufacture, 237 


incinnati, Ohio, 234 

Area, 272 

Art Museum, 326 
Building, tallest, 652 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic i hale 675 
Population, 

Presidential vote, 118 
Symphony Orchestra, 185 
Time, 676 


inema. See Motion pictures 
ircular measure, 751 
ircumference formula, 751 


U.S. 

~ Climate, 362" . 
Mout Domenration 119 
Most Republican, 156 
Number of, 274 
Political machines, 91-92, 
Population, 272-73 

Ten largest, 271 
~ Vote, TReEion AL 118-19 


Citizenship: Defined, 220 
Naturalization, 270 
Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, 656 
Civil Aeronautics Board, 656 
Civil rights, 219 
mak Pee A han Commission, 


Retirement system, 400 

Civil War, American, 106, 
202-03, 69 e 

Atlanta, 225 

Casualties, 259, 260 

Cost of, 692 

Secession dates, 260 

South Carolina, 235 

Virginia, 237 

See also Confederate States 


Civilian Conservation Corps, 
Clay industry, 336 


Clayton Antitrust Act, 44, 46, 
47, 82, 93, 109, 204 
Cleveland, Grover, 108 
Electoral vote, 130 
Minority President, 247 
Wife, 248 


Cleveland, Ohio, 234 
Area, 27 
Building, tallest, 632 
Climate, 262 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Museums, 327 
Newspapers, 330 
Orchestra, 185 
Population, 271, 272 
Presidential vote, 118 
Time, 676 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 273 


Climate: U.S. cities, 262 
World extremes, 622-23 


Cloisters (museum), 327 
Clontarf, Battle of, 509 
Closed shop (labor), 381 


Clothing: Price index, 366 
Retail trade, 347 
Spending, consumer, 364 
Wholesale trade, 348 


Clovis, N. Mex., 676 
Clubs. See Associations 


Coal and Coal industry: 
Assets, 336 
Canada, 471 
Earnings, 362 
Exports, 373 
France, 518 
Germany, 529, 531 
Hours worked, 362 
Production, 341, 606 
Railroad carloadings, 349 
West Virginia, 238 
Wholesale trade, 348 


Coast Guard, U.S., 121 


| Coffee: Imports, (3874 


1 526 
“Area, and populati io 


Netherlands Indi es, 562 


Coke: Production 
Railroad carloadings, 3: 
Wholesale trade, 348 


Collective bargaining, 
380-81 : 


College of Cardinals, 769 a! 

Colleges, 294-311, 624-26 a 
Associations, 735, 738 
Chief executives, apeoie 
Degrees, 315, 319 
Endowments, 294-311 


Enrollment, 294-313, 317, 7,219 a: 


Faculties, 394-31 i 
Football, 900-07 : 
Fraternities, 321-23, 325 
Graduates, 311-13, 317 a 
* Junior, 319 ‘ 
Libraries, 294-311, 627 __ 
Medical schools, 311-13, ait 
Normal schools, 317 

Been es recognition, 824 


Sororities, 323-24 
Students surviving, 320 
Veterans, 313 

See also Schools; Sports 


Colombia, 496-98 
Agriculture, 497 
Area, 496 
Climate, 498 
Currency, par value, 378 
Defense, 497 
Die to and from U.S., 


\ 


Economic conditions, 497 
Government, 

History, 496-97 

Human resources, 610 
League of Nations, 406, 496 
Living, cost of, 370 
Minerals, 606 

sates vehicle death rate, 
Naturai resources, 498 
Panama Canal, 

Population, 496 

Roman Catholic Church, 497 
Social conditions, 497 
Topography, 497 

Trade, 379 

United Nations, 406, 421 


err A Dames of America, 


Colony, defined, 432 


Colorado, 224 
Admission date, 244 
Agriculture, 346 
Altitudes, 263 
Area, 244, 273 
Bird, state, 246 
Capital, 224, 244 
Cities, 274 
Counties, 137 
Divorce, 282 
Economic statistics, 337 
Education, 316, 
Election, primary 
Elections eh, 730-36, 


137 
epee by party, 116, 120, 


Bleetoral vote (1904-44), 147 
Execution, method of, 289 
Expenditure, education, 816 
Flower, state, 244 


Colorado—(cont.) 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 870 
Governor, 155 
Governor, term and salary, 


PEEeeee 

Dee ere statistics, 156 

Marital status in, 280 

Marriage laws, 281 

Motor vehicle deaths, 285 

Motor vehicle laws, 290 

Motto, state, 244 

Museum of Natural His- 
tory, 327 

Name, origin of, 244 

National Convention dele- 
gates, 155 

Nickname, state, 244 

Population, 244, 266 

Population, racial, 264, 265 

Population density, 273 

Rec aues (U.S.), 148, 


School attendance law, 316 

School statistics, 318 

Senators (U.S.), 150 

Song, state, 246 

Taxes, 392 

Time, 676 

Towns and villages, 274 

Unemployment Compensa- 
tion, 398 

yore: Army and Navy, 


Voting qualifications, 157 
esta Springs, Colo., 224, 


Community theater plan, 9 
Colors of degrees, 315 
Colosseum of Rome, 630 
Colossus at Rhodes, 605 
Columbia, S.C., 235, 245 

Area, 273 

Longitude and latitude, 675 

Magnetic declination, 675 

Population, 273 

Time, 676 
Columbia, Wash., 238 
Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 

tem, 331 
Columbus, Ga., 273, 676 
Columbus, Ohio, 234, 245 

Area, 272 

Climate, 262 

Longitude and latitude 

Magnetic declination, 675 

Population, 272 

Presidential vote, 118 

Time, 676 
Comets, 682-83 
Cominform. See Communist 

Information Bureau 
Comintern. See Communist 
International 
Commerce: Degrees, 315, 319 
Distribution, 347-49 
epee Import Bank, 63, 


Interstate, 98, 94, 289 
Schools, 317 
See also Business; Trade 


Commerce, U.S. Department 
of, 121 
Secretaries, 112, 124 


Common law marriages, 281 
morons British House of, 


675 


Corenony rele Puritan, 453, 


Communication Workers of 
America, 386 


Communications, income, 335 


Communism: Bulgaria, 489 
Chile, 491 
China, 492, 493 
Czechoslovakia, 500 
Finland, 513 
France, 516 
Germany, 528 
Greece, 532 
marth 537, 5388 
Italy, 544 
Korea, 550 
Outer Mongolia, 566 
Poland, 3 
Rumania, 579 
Yugoslavia, 602 
See also Union of S.S.R. 
Communist Information Bu- 
reau, 33, 196, 435, 436 


ose agai International, 435, 


Communist Labor party, 32 
peatmetes party (U.S.), 32- 


Elections (1932-40), 131-35 
Compromise of 1850, 202 
Concert music. See Music 
Concord, N.H., 245, 262, 293 


Confederate States of Amer- 

ica, 202-03, 691 

Capital, 237 

Casualties, 260 

Cost of Civil War, 692 

Flag, 208 

Founded, 223 

Secession dates, 260 

See also Civil War 


Bie eon See World War 


Confucianism, 760 
Congo, Belgian, 446-47, 606 
Congo, Middle, 515 


Congress (U.S.), 150-54 
Bills and treaties, 93-99 
Committees, 154 
Elections, 69, 114, 127, 213 
Library of, 626 
Powers, 212, 214-15 
Time of Grete ty a 
Truman, Harry S., 
20th Amendment, bo, 38, 96, 
See also House of Represen- 

tatives; Senate 


Congress of Berlin, 691 


Congress of Industrial Or- 
penizetiens, 117, 384-85, 


Congress of Vienna, 445, 548, 


558, 588, 690 
Congresses, Continental, 


2 


Congressional elections, 
213 


Connecticut, 224-25 
Admission date, 244 
Agriculture, 346 
Altitudes, 263 
Area, 244, 273 
Bird, state, 246 
Capital, 224, 244 


25, 
114, 
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Cities, 274 
Constitution ratified, 211° 
Counties, 1 : 
Divorce, 282 
Economic Speers 337 
paren vie 14 31 een 
ection, pr r 
Elections (1928-44), 132-8 
Elections, by party, 11 
120, 


26 

Electoral vote (1904-44), 1 
Execution, method of, 289 
Expenditure, Mere” 31 
Flower, state, 244 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 

reau, 870 
Governor, 155 
soak term and sala 
Hospitals, 287 1 
Legislature, statistics, 156 
Marital status in, 280 
Marriage laws, 281 
Motor vehicle deaths, 285 
Motor vehicle rps 220 
Motto, state, 244 
Name, origin of, 244 
National Convention dele- 

gates, 155 
Nickname, state 244 
Population, 244, 266 
Population, racial, 265 
Population density, 273 7 
Repree ae (U.S8.), ' 


8 

1 

Time, 676 3 

Towns and vill ges, 274 F 

Unemployment compensa~ 
tion, 398 

Voting, Army and Navy, 


School attendance law, 
School statistics, 318 
Senators (U.S.), 150 
Song, state, 246 

Taxes, 392 

Tidal shore line, 264 


Voting qualifications, 157 
ister Sik as os (U.S.), 201, 211— 


See also individual amends 
ments 


Constitutional Convention, 25 


Construction: Accidents, 359 
Activity, by type, 343 
Employment, 359 

Consulate (France), 515 

Consumer spending, 364 


Con Army, 100, 206, 


Continental Congresses, 
206, 


Continentis, 611 
Maps, 637-43 
See also individual continents 
Conventions, National, 113 _ 
Cities where held, 135 te 
Dates (1948), 24 ; 
Delegates (1948), 155 \ 


Coolidge, Calvin, 110 


25, 


Administrations, 50-57 ; 
Electoral vote, 131 ; 
Wife, 


pea yrs programs (radio), 


Cooperatives, agricultural, 94, 
95, 345 


Copper production, 606 


en’ Sass Ha 


921 


Copyrights, 403 
Corcoran Gallery, 327 
‘Cordoba, Treaty of, 554 


Corn production, 345, 346, 608 


‘Corporations, 336 
Development, 35 
Taxes, 389, 392-94 
See also Business 


‘Corpus Christi, Tex., 237 
Area and population, 273 
Time, 676 


Costa Rica, 498-99 
Agriculture, 498 
Area, 498 
Birth rate, 275 
Climate, 498-99 
Currency, par value, 378 
Death rate, 275 


Death rate, motor vehicle, 


> hele to and from U.S., 


Economic conditions, 498 
Government, 498 
Flistory, 498 

Life expectancy, 284 
Living, cost of, 370 


Metor vehicle death rate, 
286 


Population, 498 

Social conditions, 498 
Topography, 498 

Trade, 379 

United Nations, 406, 421 


Cotton: Consumption, 341 
Exports, 373 
Income, farm, 361 
Production, 345, 346, 607 


Cotton Bowl (football), 
906 


Council Bluffs, Iowa, 227 


Council ot Jewish Federation 


and Welfare Funds, 736 


Council of State 
ments, 738 


900, 


Govern- 


ages, on Foreign Relations, 


Counterfeiting, 288, 289 


Counties (U.S.): Hlection re- 


turns (1944), 137-47 
Most Republican, 119 
Smallest, 236 


Court-martial cases, 289 
Court tennis, 828 
Courts: Federal, 98 


International Court of Jus- 


tice, 418-19,, 422, 428, 438 


Permanent Churt of Inter- 


national Justice, 94, 


97, 431 
See also Suprem¢ Court 


Covington, Ky., 227 
Area and population, 273 
Time, 676 
Cowpens, Battle of, 690 
Crécy, Battle of, 514 
Credit: Consumer, 371 


Intermediate Act, 81 
Pujo Committee, 41 


Creed, American’s, 2:40 
Crescent City, Calif., 262 
Crete, 534 

Cricket (game), 856 


Crime: Arrests, 288 
Bureau of Prisons, 121 


Pa 


8th Amendment, 219 
Execution, methods of, 289 
FBI, 121 
5th Amendment, 219 
Prisoners, federal, 289 
Women, 288 
Crimean War, 453, 591, 691 
Crops. See Agriculture 
Croquet. See Roque 
“Cross of Gold’? speech, 38 
Crown colony, defined, 432 
Crusades, 689 


Cuba, 499-500 
Agriculture, 499, 608 
Area, 499, 613 
Climate, 500 
Currency, par value, 378 
sip louants to and from U.S., 


Economic conditions, 
500 


Government, 499 
History, 499 

League of Nations, 406 
Minerals, 606 

Natural resources, 500 
Population, 499 

Social conditions, 499 
Topography, 500 
Trade, 379 

United Nations, 406, 421 
UNESCO, 422 


Cultivated land, world, 607 
Cumberland, Md., 228 


Curacao, 560 
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- Economic conditions, 521 
Government, 
4 History, 520 
Population, 515 
Social ecpeninas. 520-21 
Topography, 521 
Frequency modulation sta- 
¥ tions, 331 
_ Fresno, Calif., 273, 675 
i _ Frick Collection, 327 
_ ‘Friendly Islands. See Tonga 
Friends (Quakers), 200 
- General Conference, 735 
Religious Society of, 763 
Schools, 314 
Fruits: Exports, 373 
- Food energy, 758 
Imports, 374 
Income, farm, 361 
Fuel: Price indexes, 366, 367 
Production, 341 
Wholesale trade, 867 
See also Coal; Coke; 
Petroleum 
Fur imports, 374 


Furniture sales, 348 
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Gas; 


Gabon, 515 
pedeace Purchase, 261; map, 


Gaelic football, 856 
Galleries, art, 326-29, 627 


Galveston, Tex., 237 
_ Area and population, 273 
Time, 6 
Gambia, 460 
Area and population, 451 
Gambling arrests, 288 


‘Voting ‘cuuelifie 
German Confeder; 
German-Russo Pact, 4 
Germantown, ri 


Germany, 527-3 noe i 
Agriculture, 230 607, 608 
ouncil, 6 Sais 


| Garaen ‘one of Se orinds 735 | 
Garfield, James A., 107 
Death in office, Fs 
Electoral vote, 130 
Ca President, 247 
Wife, 2 

Gary, Re 226 
‘Area and population, 272 
Presidential vote, 118 

Gas production, 341 

Gasoline taxes, 290 

General Federation of Wom- 

en’s Clubs, 738 


Allied Control ¢€ 
28 


Area, 527 
Bizonal merger, 529 
Casualties, war, 260 
Climate, 531 

Communications, 530-31 
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General Land Office, 121 Defense, 529 
Geneva, Utah, 237 Ba ESSE ie toni 


Geography: National Geo- 
graphic Society, 736 
United States, 261, 263, 264 
Geological Survey, 121 


Georgia, 225-26 
Admission date, 244 


Education, 529 
Emigration an U.S: 268 
Finance, 531 ; 
History, 527-28 a 
Human resources, 610 
Industry, 629, 680, 609 
ndustry, a 
Agriculture, 346 League of Nations,+ 431, 
Area 4d, 278 528, 692 
ea Life expectancy, 284 j 
ake Btate, 246 Living, cost of, 370 4 
or pgs ee ’ Living, standard of, 370 
Aue, Minerals, 531, 606 x 
Constitution ratified, 211 Natural. cesdurcesmaall 
Sie oa Population, 527 (Oe 
ivore 
Economic statistics, 337 Population, density of, 611 


Reparations, 530 
Education, 316, 318, nae , 
Election, primary Topography, 531 


Trade, 530 
Eton (1928- i: 72-36, World War I, 94, 
116, 


528 
Blections,. by party, World War Il, 98, 258, 260, = 


ect 434, 528, 530" g a 
Electoral vote (1904-44), Zones of oc 528— 

147 2 ~ 
Execution, method of, 289 ek Apt Battle of, 203, — 


Expenditure, education, 316 

Flower, state, 244 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 870 

Governor, 155 

eapenet. term and salary, 


Gettysburg Address, 247 
Geysers, 621-22 E 
ore Treaty of, 102, 202, 


GI Bill of Rights, 87, 400-02 q 


Gubernatorial dispute, 9, Gibraltar, 459 
reas itals, 287 Area and population, 451 
Legislature, statistics, 156|Gideons International, 736 


Marital status in, 280 
Marriage laws, 281 

Motor vehicle-deaths, 285 
Motor vehicle laws, 290 
Motto, state, 244 

Name, origin of, 244 
National Convention dele- 


Gift tax, 389 


Gilbert Islands, 486 
Area and nopulation, 452 


Girl Scouts of America, 736 3 
Glaciers, 618-19 : 
Glass industry, 336 


Glass-Owen Bill. See Federal 
Reserve Act 


Glass-Steagall Banking Acts, _ 
63, 65, 83, 96, 97 : 


Glendale, Calif. 272 
Glenwood Springs, Colo., 293 


Gold: California, 224 
Canada, 
Prodé:tion, 606 


Gold Coast, 460 


gates, 155 
Negro education, 320 
Nickname, state, 244 
Population, 244, 266 
Population, racial, 265 
Population density, 273 
Representatives (U.S.), 
148, 151 
School attendance law, 316 
School statistics, 318, 320 
Secession, 260 
Senators (60, S.), 150 
Sherman’s March, 691 
Song, state, 246 


Area and population, 451 
Tidal shore line, 264 meee 
Time, t Gold Reserve Act, 62, 65, 96 


Tornadoes, 633 Gold standard, 34, 38, 204 


giate, 817, 834 
Tourney, $33, 835 


Yovernment: States, 156 

oe States, 334, 354-56, 
a 

— See also individual countries 

Governors: Alaska, 155, 240 

Canal Zone, 240 

Georgia dispute, 9, 188 

Hawaii, 155, 241 

Puerto Rico, 155, 241 

States (U.S.), 155, 156 
V'rgin Islands, 155, 242 

Woman governor, 239 

Governors general (Can.), 471 

Graduates, 311-13, 316, 317 

Grain: Income, farm, 361 

_ Production, 345, 346, 608 

_ Railroad carloadings, 349 


Grand Encampment of 
Knights Templar, 736 


Grand Forks, N. Dak., 676 
pane Junction, Colo., 262, 


Grand National (racing), 886 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 229 
Area, 272 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 118 
Grange, National, 736 
Grant, Ulysses 8., 106-07 
Electoral vote, 130 
Wife, 
Great Britain (island), 613 
Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, United Kingdom 
of, 452-59 
Agriculture, 456, 607-08 
Air force, strength, 256 
Area, 451, 453 
Army, strength, 256 
Birth rate, 275 
British Commonwealth, 451— 


88 
British Loan Act, 98 
Cabinet, 454 
Climate, 458 |. 
Communications, 456-57 
Currency, par value, 378 
Death rate, 275 
Defense, 256, 455, 610 
Diplomats to and from U.S., 


250 
Education, 456 
Election (1945), 112 
Emigration to U.S., 
Finance, 457 
Fisheries, 458-59 
Forests, 458 oa 
Germany, occupation of, 529 
Government, 453-55 
History, 452-53 %, 
Income, national, 369 
India, 477-81 
Industry, 456, 609 
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Economic condition 
Government, 534 
History, 534 ; { 
Population, 534 RK 
Social conditions, 534 | 
Topograpny,, 630.) = saunee 
Trade, 379 Sai | 
United Nations, 406, 42 
Guffey Coal Act, 700 
Guiana, British, 467 | i 
Area and population, 451 
Minerals, 606 ae 
Guiana, Dutch. See Surinam 
Guiana, French, 524-25 
Area and population, 515 
Guinea, French, 520 \ 
Area and population, 515 
Guinea, Portuguese, 578 
Area and population, 577 
Guinea, Spanish, 585 igi 
Gulf of Mexico, 613 
Gymnastics, 804 
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Hadassah, 736 
Hagerstown, Md., 228 


erals, 458, 606 

avy, strength, 
Parliament, 453 . 
Population, 451, 453 . 
Population, density of, 611 
Rulers, —53, 

i) foreign-made films, 


Topography, 457-58 
Trade, 375, 379, 456 
United Nations, 407, 420, 
423-24, 428 ; 
UNESCO, 422 
World War I, 453 
World War Il, 258, 453, 456 
See also England; Ireland, 
Northern; Scotland; 
Wales 


Great Falls, Mont., 230, 676 
Great Salt Lake, 237 
Great Siak, 561 

Great Wall of China, 631 


Greece, 523-34 
Agriculture, 533 
Area, 532 
Balkan Wars, 532 
Climate, 534 
Defense, 533 
Diplomats to and from 
U.S., 2 
Economic conditions, 533 


a8 
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Emigration to U.S., 268 Haiti, 535-36 
Empire, ancient, 628, 689 Agriculture, 535 
Government, 5 Area, 535 A 


33 
Greek-Turkey Aid Bill, 99 
History, 532-33 
Industry, 533, 609 
Italian invasion, 532 
League of Nations, 406 
Life expectancy, 284 
Minerals, 606 
Parthenon, 629 
Population, 532 
Roman Empire, 532 


Climate, 536 

Be eae to and from U.S., 
Economic conditions, 535-36 — 
Government, 535 
History, 535 

League of Nations, 406 
Population, 535 j 
Population, density of, 611 
Social conditions, 535 


Social conditions, 533 Topography, 536 - 
Topography, 533-34 Trade, 379 '¢ 
Trade, 533 | United Nations, 406, 421 
United Nations, 406, 421, UNESCO, 422 

423, 429, 532 Halifax, N.S., 634 


UNESCO, 422 

World calendar, 679 

World War I, 532 

World War II, 258, 532 
Greek-Turkey Aid Bill, 99 
Greeley, Colo., 224 
Green Bay, Wis., 238 
Green Mountain Boys, 237 
Greenback party, 27, 29 
Greenland, 504, 613 
Greensboro, N.C., 233 

Area and population, 273 

Time, 
Greenville, Miss., 230 
Greenville, S.C., 235 
Grocery store sales, 348 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, Treaty 

of, 202, 691 

Guadeloupe, 525. 

Area and population, 515 
Guam, 242, 243 

Area, 261 

Population, 267 
Guatemala, 534-35 

Agriculture, 534 

Area, 534 


Hall of Fame, 743-44 
Baseball, 797 
Hockey, 837 


Halley’s Comet, 682-83 
Hambletonian (racing), 877 
Hamilton, Ohio, 273 3 


Hammond, Ind., 226 
Area and population, 273 


Hampton Roads, Va., 238 
Handball, 864 
ene De Gardens of Babylon, 


Harding, Warren G., 110 
Administration, 50-54 
Death in office, 112 
Electoral vote, 131 
Wife, 248 

Hardware sales, 347, 348 

Harness racing, 877-79, 906 

Harpers Ferry raid, 691 

Harrisburg, Pa., 235, 245 
Area and population, 272 
Time, 676 

Harrison, Benjamin, 108 
Blectoral vote, 130 


_ Harrison, Benjamin—(cont.) 
: Minority President, 247 
‘ Wives, 248 
Harrison, William H., 103 
Death in office, 112 
Electoral vote, 130 
Wife, 248 
Harrisonburg, Va., 634 
Hartford, Conn., 224, 244 
Area and population, 272 
Climate, 262 
_ Presidential vote, 118 
- Hastings, Battle of, 452, 689 
Hatch Law, 704 
Havre, Mont., 675 
Hawaii, 241 
Agriculture, 608 
Area, 261 
Delegate to Congress, 154 
Divorce, 283 
Execution, method of, 289 
Governor, 155, 241 
Living, cost of, 370 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 155 
“Population, 267 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 
World War II, 241 
Hawes-Cutting Bill, 96 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act, 58, 
59; 85,95, 6938 
ee et Vanilla, Treaty, 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 93 
Hayes, Rutherford B., 107 
Electoral vote, 130 
Minority President, 247 
Wife, 248 
Health insurance, 400 
Health resorts (U.S.), 293 
Heart disease, 267, 276 
Hejaz, 439 
peciene, Mont., 230, 245, 262, 


Helgoland, 502 

Helvetic Republic, 588 
Hepburn Act, 39, 93 

Herron Art Museum, 327-28 
Heye Foundation, 328 

High schools, 314, 316-18, 320 
Highland Park, Mich., 273 
Hinduism, 760 

Hiroshima, Jap., 713 
piispanic Society of America, 


Hispaniola, 613 
oe Sites, National, 291, 


Historical 
Sipe 
History: Ancient, 188, 623 
Associations, 328 
Aviation, 653-55 
Chronology, 188-96, 689-715 
omereue party, 25-29, 34— 


Disasters, 633-35 
Discoveries, 604-05 
Explorations, 604-05 

Minor parties, 29-33 
Political, 9-157 

Pulitzer Prizes, 746-47 
Hepubhcan Party, 25-29, 34- 


Ate tere National, 


Seven Wonders, 605 
United States, 300-05 
See also individual countries 
and states 
Hoboken, N.J., 232 
Area and population, 273 
Political machine, 92 
Hockey, field, 908 
Hockey, ice, 816, 836-38, 875 
Hog production, 607 
Hokkaido, 613 
Holidays, 772-74 
Holy Alliance, 594 
Holy Roman Empire, 689 
Austria, 443 
Germany, 527 
Italy, 543 
Poland, 573 
Spain, 583 
Switzerland, 588 
Holy See. See Vatican City 
State 
Holyoke, Mass., 273 
Home economics, 317, 319, 320 
Home furnishings, 347 
Home missions assns., 736 
Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion, 65, 96 
Home Owners 
Act, 65, 96 
Homicides: Arrests, 288 
Death rate, 267 
Number of, 276 
Honduras, 536 
Area, 536 
Climate, 536 
Currency, par value, 378 
wren to and from U.S., 


Refinancing 


Economic conditions, 536 
Government, 536 


Population, 536 

Social conditions, 536 
Topography, 536 

Trade, 379 

United Nations, 406, 421 


Honduras, British, 467 
Area and population, 451 


Hong Kong, 476-77 
Area and population, 451 
Ceded to Britain, 492 
World War II, 466 


Honolulu, Haw., 241 
Honor Societies, 321, 323 
Honshu, 613 


Hoover, Herbert C., 110-11 
Administration, 57-62 
Electoral vote, 131 
Wife, 248 


Hoquiam, Wash., 675 
Horses yes Horse racing, 


Associations, 896 
Belmont Stakes, 881 
Epsom Derby, 884 
Grand National, 886 
Hambletonian, 877 
Hunts meeting, 910 
Kentucky Derby, 888 
Man o’ War, 196, 893 
Nicknames, 876 
Preakness Stakes, 890 
Production, 607 


ee 


hee a, wee 


Information ‘Pleases Al 


Records, world, 894 ra 
Shows, 906, 908 
Statistics, 895 
“Triple Crown,” 881 ’ 
Horticultural Society, Amer- 
ican, 736 
Hospitals, 287 3 
American Association, 736 — 


eee Ark., 223, 293,” 


Hot Springs, S. Dak., 293 
Hot Springs, Va., 293 


Hotels, 336, 351 . 
American Association, 736 — 


House of Representatives 
(U.S.), 151-54 
Appar: cnanan’ 148, 1677m 
Bills and treaties, 93-99 
Committees, 154 
Composition of, 212 


Elections (1928-44), 127 - 
sips Amendment, 203, 220-— 


Qualifications, 212 % 
Seat distribution, 127 
Speakers, 149 
Terms, 212, 222 £ 4 
“Ory oon ae 60, 88, 96, 
Un-American Activities 
Committee, 154, 176 
See also Congress a 
Housing: Authority, 63, 81, 98 — 
Construction, 342 : 
Consumer spending, 364 
Farm, 342 ; 
evel Administration, 65, 
Home Owners Loan Act, 96 
Home Owners Refinancing 
Act, 65, ¥ ¢ 
Houses, age of, 344 
National Acts, 65, 97, 98 
Real estate, 335 
Rent Control Bill, 99 
Houston, Tex., 237 
Area and population, 
Presidential vote, 119 
Symphony Orchestra, 
Time, 676 
Howland Island, 243 
Hudson Bay, 613 : 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 468 — 
Huguenot Society of Amer-— 
ica, 736 a 
Huguenots, 200, 514 
Hundred Ytars’ War, 
514, 689 
Hungary, 537-39 
Agricultyte, 538, 608 
Area, 587% 
Birth rate, 275 
Climate, 539 
Cominform, 436 
Death rate, 275 ; 
Deen rate, motor vehicle, za 
Diplorhats to and from U.S., a 


272 
185 


452, — 


Economic conditions, 538 
Emisration to U.S., 268 
Government, 537-38 
History, 537 

Industry, 538 

Lifé expectancy, 284 
Living, cost of, 370 
Minerals, 606 
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Motor vehicle death rate, 


Peace Treaty (1947), 99, 538 


Population, 537 
Population, density of, 611 
Social conditions, 538 
Topography, 538-39 

Trade, 

United Nations, 425 
World calendar, 679 
World War I, 537 

World War Il, 99, 537, 538 


duntington, W. Va., 238 
Area and population, 272 
Time, 676 


funtington Gallery, 327 
turon, S. Dak., 236 
TIurricanes, famous, 633 


ee fields, 618-19 
ce hockey, 816, 836-38, 875 
ee skating, 816, 860-61 


celand, 539-40 
Agriculture, 608 
Area, 539, 613 
Climate, 540 
Currency, par value, 378 
eats to and from U.S., 


Economic conditions, 539-40 
Geysers, 621 
Government, 539 
History, 539 

Living, cost of, 370 
Population, 539 
Social conditions, 539 
Topography, 540 
Trade, 379 

United Nations, 406, 


539 
World War II, 539 


daho, 226 
Admission date, 244 
Agriculture, 346 
Altitudes, 263 
Area, 244, 273 
Bird, state, 246 
Capital, 226, 244 
Cities, 274 
Counties, 138 
Divorce, 282 
Economic statistics, 337 
Education, 316, 318 
Blection, primary, 128 
Elections (1928-44), 132-36, 


13 
per ows by party, 116, 120, 


1 
Blectoral vote (1904-44), 147 
Execution, method of, 289 
Expenditure, education, 316 
Flower, state, 244 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 870 
Governor, 155 
Seo rer Doh term and salary, 
1 
Hospitals, 287 
Indians, 264, 265 
Legislature, statistics, 156 
Marital status in, 280 
Marriage laws, 281 
Motor vehicle deaths, 285 
Motor vehicle laws, 290 
Motto, state, 244 
Name, origin of, 244 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 155 
Nickname, state, 244 


421, 


Population, 244, 266 
Population, racial, 265 
Population density, 273 

ci eet panier (U.S.), 148, 


School attendance law, 316 

School statistics, 318 

Senators (U.S.), 150 

Song, state, 246 

Taxes, 392 

Time, 676 ‘ 

Towns and villages, 274 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 

Voting, Army and Navy, 115 

Voting qualifications, 157 


ee Aes Idaho, 226, 675, 


Idlewild Airport, 232 
Illinois, 226 


Admission date, 244 

Agriculture, 346 

Altitudes, 263 

Area, 244, 273 

Bird, state, 246 

Capital, 226, 244 

Cities, 274 

Counties, 138-39 

Divorce, 282 

Economic statistics, 337 

Education, 316, 318 

Hlection, primary, 128 

Elections (1928-44), 132-36, 
138-39 

ostene: by party, 116, 120, 


Electoral vote (1904-44), 147 

Execution, method of, 289 

Expenditure, education, 316 

Flower, state, 244 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 870 

Governor, 155 

over nUrs term and salary, 

Hospitals, 287 

Legislature, statistics, 156 

Marital status in, 280 

Marriage laws, 281 

Motor vehicle deaths, 285 

Motor vehicle laws, 290 

Motto, state, 244 

Name, origin of, 244 

National Convention dele- 
gates, 155 

Nickname, state, 244 

Population, 244, 266 

Population, racial, 265 

Population density, 273 

Representatives (U.S.), 148, 
151-52 

School attendance law, 316 

School statistics, 318 

Senators (U.S.), 150 

Song, state, 246 

Time, 676 

Towns and villages, 274 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 

Voting, Army and Navy, 115 

Voting qualifications, 157 


Immigration, 88-89, 267-68 


Act (1910), 93 

Alien arrivals, 264 
Burnett Bill, 94 
Commission, 88 
Emergency Quota Act, 94 
Offenders, 289 

Quota Law, 95 


Impeachments, 106, 249 
Imports: U.S., 372-75 


World, 609 
See also Trade 


ULM Order of Red Men, 


Incan empire, 569 


Income: Average, 361 
By states, 337 
Distribution, 362 
Expenditures, 364 
Farm, 334, 361, 365 
Industrial, 334-35 
National, 334-35, 368, 369 
Savings, 364 

Income tax, 83-84 
Collections, 356 
Income classes, 364 
Procedure, 387-88 
Bed reace Bill, 76, 84, 99, 
16th Amendment, 88, 98, 221 
State laws, 392-94 


Independence, Declaration of, 
25, 197-99, 200 
Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, 737 
India, British, 477-81 
Agencies, 478 
Agriculture, 479, 607-08 
Air force, strength, 256 
Gig e Congress party, 
Area, 451, 478 
Army, strength, 256 
Birth rate, 275 
Buddhism, 477 
Climate, 480 
Communications, 479 
Currency, par value, 378 
Death rate, 275 
Defense, 256, 479, 610 
Education, 479 
Emigration to U.S., 268 
Hastings, Warren, trial, 690 
Human resources, 610 
Independence Act, 479 
Industry, 609 
League of Nations, 406 
Life expectancy, 284 
Living, cost of, 370 
Manufacturing, 479 
Minerals, 479-80, 606 
Native states, 481 
Navy, strength, 256 
Political subdivisions, 478 
Population, 451, 478 
Population, density of, 611 
Provinces, 478 
Rice, 479 
Rubber, 479 
States, 478 
Topography, 480 
Trade, 479 
World War I, 478 
World War II, 478, 479 
See also India, Union of}; 
Pakistan 
India, French: 525 
Area and population, 515 


India, Portuguese, 578 
Area and population, 577 


India, Union of, 480 
Area and population, 480 
Pa treat, to and from U.S., 


0 
United Nations, 406, 421 
UNBSCO, 422 
See also India, British 


Indian Ocean, 613 


Indiana, 226-27 
Admission date, 244 
Agriculture, 346 
Altitudes, 263 
Area, 244, 273 


Republic. 
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conomic statistics 
epee 316, 318. pears ee ee 
lection, prim ., i sma 36 
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pea. 120, 2 126+. Corporations, 336, 389 
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_ School attendance law, 316 


Execution, method of, 289 
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Game and Fish Law Bu- Liabilities, 336 
‘reau, 870 NIRA, 45, 62, 64, 80, 92, 96 

Governor, 155 Production, 339-43, 358 

3 Govemor, term and salary,| Productivity, 357 


es Schools, 320 
_ Hospitals, 287 


SES Taxation, 389 
Legislature, statistics, 156 War Production Board, 72 
_ Marital status in, 280 


U L Workers, union, 382, 383 

_ Marriage laws, 281 See also Business; Labor; 
3; Eee peects een ae Manufacturers 
_ Motor vehicle laws, Infantile Paralysis, National 

Motto, state, 244 Foundation for, 736 
Inini, 525 3 

Area and population, 515 
Injuries: Frequency, 267 

Industrial, 259 

Ratio to deaths, 285 

War casualties, 259-60 
Institute of Aeronautical Sci- 

ences, 734 


bebe: of Radio Engineers, 


ates, 155 
Nickname, state, 244 
Population, 244, 266 

_ Population, racial, 265 
Population density, 273 


ool statistics, 318 
enators (U.S.), 150 


Song, state, 246 

‘Taxes, 392 

Time, 676 

Towns and villages, 274 

Unemployment compensa- 
‘tion, 398 

Voting, Army and Navy, 115 

Voting qualifications, 157 


Insurance: Casualty, 354 
Fire, 4 
Health, 400 
Income, national, 335 
Life, 354, 869 
Losses, 354 
Marine, 354 
ey ge survivors’, 394- 


Premiums, 354 
Veterans, 401 


Intercollegiate sports. See 
Sports 


Area, 272 

Auto racing, 853 

Climate, 262 

wierren Art Museum, 327- 


Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 118 
Symphony Orchestra, 185 
Time, 676 


tadlabs, American: Arizona, 


Interest (money), 353, 752 
Letts U.S. Department of, 


Secretaries, 112, 124 


Internal revenue: Code, 387 
Collections, 356 


International Association of 
Lions Clubs, 736 


International Association of 
Machinists, 386 


International Bank, 376-77, 
422, 428 
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International Cooperative 
Alliance, 4386 


International Court of Jus- 
tice, 418-19, 422, 428, 438 


International Date Line, 662 
Eovorm ational Monetary Fund, 


Languages, 624 

Museum exhibits, 326-29 
New Mexico, 232 

Office of Indian Affairs, 121 
Oklahoma, 234 

Population, 264, 265 

South Dakota, 236 


Indo-Chinese Union, 525-26 
Agriculture, 526, 608 
Area, 515. 

Climate, 526 

Economie conditions, 526 
Government, 526 
History, 525-26 
Population, 515 

Social conditions, 526 
Topography, 526 

World War II, 525 


Coheed News Service, 


International Refugee Organ- 
ization, 99, 427-28 


International Society of 
Christian Endeavor, 735 
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Interstate commerce, 
Act (1887), 39, 41 
Commission, 39, 40, 9 
Hepburn Act, 39, 93 _ 
Mann-Elkins Act, 41 


Chemistry, 756 
Electricity, 756 3 
Mechanics, 757 : on 
Motion pictures, 757 
Physics, 757 ‘ q 
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tion of America, 736 

Investments, foreign (U.S.), 
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Agriculture, 346 < 
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Economic statistics, 337 
Education, 316, 318, 320 
Election, primary, 128 
Vie fs (1928-44), 132-36, 


ae ONES by party, 116, 120, 


Electoral vote (1904-44), 147 
Execution, method of, 289 
Expenditure, education, 316 
Flower, state, 244 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 870 
Governor, 155 
gtk ak term and salary, 
Hospitals, 287 
Legislature, statistics, 
Marital status in, 280 
Marriage laws, 281 
Motor vehicle deaths, 285 
Motor vehicle laws, 290 
Motto, state, 244 
Name, origin of, 244 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 155 
Negro education, 320 
Nickname, state, 244 
Population, 244, 266 
Population, racial, 265 
Population density, 273 
pore nia te (U.S.), 148, 


156 


School attendance law, 316 

School statistics, 318, 320 

Senators (U.S.), 

Song, state, 246 

Taxes, 392 

Tidal shore line, 264 

Time, 676 

Towns and villages, 274 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 

Voting, Army and Navy, 115 

Voting qualifications, 157 


Masonic groups, 735-38 


Masgat and Oman, 440 
Area and population, 439 


Mass, units of, 750 


Massachusetts, 228-29 
Admission date, 244 
Agriculture, 346 
Altitudes, 263 
Area, 244, 273 
Bird, state, 246 
Capital, 228, 244 
Cities, 74 
Constitution ratified, 211 
Counties, 140 
Divorce, 282 
Economic statistics, 
Education, 316, ote 
Election, prima 


337 


Elections Cigae a), 70-36, Memphis, Tenn., 


140 


Execution, method 0 28 

rea et Sep mn, 

Flower, state, 2 

Game and Fish Law B 
reau, 870 

Governor, 155 


Governor, term and salary, 


156 ; 
Hospitals, 287 . 
Legislature, statistics, 
Marital status in, 280 
Marriage laws, 281 Sy 

' Martin, Joseph W., 14_ 
Mayfiower Compact, 206. 
Motor vehicle deaths, 285 — 
Motor vehicle laws, 290 — 
Motto, state, 244 at 
Name, origin of, 244 : 
National Convention deiee 

gates, 155 
Nickname, state, 244 — 
Population, 244, 266 4 
Population, racial, 265 © 
Population density, 273” 
sa) iain apse (U.S.), 148, 


Saltonstall, Leverett, 16 


School attendance law, 316 


School Be a aa 

Senators (U.S.), 1 

Song, state, 246 

Taxes, 393 : 

Tidal shore line, 264 

Time, 676 

Towns and villages, 274 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 


Voting, Army and Navy, 115 — ; 


Voting qualifications, 157 


Mathematics, 749-53 
American Society, 737 
Decimals and fractions, 753 
Formulas, common, 751 
Interest, simple, 752 


Measures and weights, 749- 


51, 752-53 
Roman numerals, 752 


Mauritania, 520 
Area and population, 515 


Mauritius, 461 
Area and population, 451 


een ties at Halicarnassus, 


Mayaguez, P.R., 242 
Mayflower Compact, 206 


Meonsurce one weights, 749-51, 


Meat: Exports, 373 
Food energy, 758 
Income, farm, 361 
Production, 607 

Mechanical inventions, 

Medford, Mass., 273 


Medicine: Associations, 737 
Degrees, 315, 319 
Discoveries, 757 
Medical expenses, 364 
Nobel Prizes, Bee Cohirs 
Schools, 311-13, 

Mediterranean Ease te 

Melville (island), 613 

Memorial Park, National, 291, 


157 


Memorials, National, 291, 293: 


236 
Area, 272 


Memphis, Tenn.—(cont.) 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Political machine, 92 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 119 
Time, 676 

Meningitis, 267 

Mental deficiency, 314 


2 eal Academy, 


Merchant Marine Institute, 
American, 737 


_. Meridian, Miss., 230 


-: ser and M SaiFoe: Battle of, 


Mersen, Treaty of, 527 
Mesabi Iron Range, 9, 229 
Mesopotamia, 542, 689 


Metals and Metal industry: 
Assets, 336 
Imports, 374 
Price indexes, 367 
Production, 342, 609 
Wholesale trade, 348, 367 
eteorology, 187 

Mt erican Society, 737 
Climate, 262, 622-23 

Meteors, 686-87 

Methanol production, 342 


Methodist Church, 761-62 
Bishops, 766-67 
Youth Fellowship, 737 


Metric system, 749-51, 806 
Metropolitan Museum, 328 


Meuse-Argonne, Battle of, 
204, 692 

Mexican Cession, 261, 691; 
map, 


Mexican War, 691 
Casualties, 259, 260 
Cost of, 692 
Mexico, 554 
United States, 104, 202 


Mexico, 554-56 
Agriculture, 555, 607, 608 
Area, 554 
Birth rate, 275 
Border clashes with U.S. 
(1916), 554 
Climate, 556 
Communications, 556 
Currency, par value, 378 
Death rate, 275 
Death rate, motor vehicle, 
286 : 
to) 


Diplomats 

WSi> 251 
Education, 555 
Emigration to U.S., 268 
Forests, 556 
Government, 554-55 
Government control, 555 
History, 554 
Human HREEEECes 610 
Industry, 
League of oer 406 
Minerals, 555-56, 606 


mete vehicle death rate, 


and from 


Population, 554 

Religion, 555 

Roman Catholic Church, 554 
Topography, 55 

‘Trade, 379 

United Nations, 406, 421, 554 
UNESCO, 422 


World calendar, 679 
World War Il, 258 


Mexico, Gulf of, 613 


Miami, Fla., 225 
Area, 272 
Climate, 262 
Elevation, 293 
Immigrants arrived, 264 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Orange Bowl, 900, 906 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 119 
Time, 676 


Michigan, 229 
Admission “oy? 245 
Agriculture 
Altitudes, Sea 
Area, 245, 273 
Bird, state, 246 
Capital, 229, 245 
Cities, 274 
Counties, 140-41 
Divorce, 282 
Economic statistics, 337 
Education, 316, coh 
Election, primary 


Elections (1998 24), 732-36, Minneapolis, Minn., 229 
140-41 


sane ghee by party, 116, 120, 


Electoral vote (1904-44), 147 

Expenditure, education, 316 

Flower, state, 245 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 870 

Governor, 155 

og pee term and salary, 


Hospitals, 287 

Indians, 264-65 

Legislature, statistics, 156 

Marital status in, 280 

Marriage laws, 281 

Motor vehicle deaths, 285 

Motor vehicle laws, 290 

Motto, state, 245 

Name, origin of, 245 

National Convention dele- 
gates, 155 

Nickname, state, 245 

Population, 245, 266 

Population, racial, 264-65 

Population’ density, 273 

Bh apa es (U. S.), 148, 


School attendance law, 316 

School statistics, 318 

Senators (U.S.), 150 

Song, state, 246 

Time, 676 

Towns and villages, 274 

age tite os compensa- 
ion 

Vandenberg, Arthur H., 20- 


Voting, Army and Navy, 115 
Voting’ qualifications, 157 


Middle Congo, 515 

Midget auto racing, 910 
Midway Islands, 243 

Mileage charts, 646-51 
Military Academy, U.S., 253 
ees court-martial cases, 


Military forces, abs, 610 
See also Army; Navy 


Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the U.S., 736 


Be Parks, National, 291, 


Se ee 
eianeeter Please 


Miltary training, unive anne 


Milk ‘production, 607 
Milwaukee, Wis., 238 
Area, 272 


Layton Gallery, 328 ; 
Longitude and latiende, am 
Magnetic declination, ere 
Newspaper, 330 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 119 
Time, 676 


Mindanao, 613 


Minerals: Imports, 374 
Production, 606 
Railroad carloadings, 349 — 


Mining: Accidents, 359 
Bureau of Mines, 121 
Cost, unit labor, 357 
Earnings, 361 
Employment, 359 
Hours worked, 361 
Income, 334 
Minerals, 606 
Productivity, 357 
See also Coal 


Area, 272 

Climate, 262 
Longitude and latitude, ove 
Magnetic declination, 675 — 
Newspaper, 330 % 
Population, 272 ; 
Presidential vote, 119 
Symphony Orchestra, 185 © 
Time, 676 


Minnesota, 229-30 
Admission date, 245 
Agriculture, 346 
Altitudes, 263 
Area, 245, 273 
Bird, state, 246 
Capital, 230, 245 
Cities, O74 
Counties, 141 
Divorce, 282 
Economic statistics, 337 
Education, 316, 
Election, primary , 
Elections (1928-24), 70-36, 

1 


Ne cc by party, 116, 120, 5 


Electoral vote (1904-44), 147 
Expenditure, education, 316. 
Flower, state, 245 4 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 870 
Governor, 155 


6 

Hospitals, 287 
Indians, 264, 265 , 
Legislature, Statistics, 156 
Marital status in, 280 
Marriage laws, 281 
Mesabi Iron Range, 9 
Motor vehicle deaths, 285 
Motor vehicle laws, 290 
Motto, State, 245 
Name, origin of, 245 a 
National Convention dele- 

gates, 155 ‘ 
Nickname, state, 245 
Population, 245, 266 i 
Population, racial, 264, 265 — 
Population density, 273. f 
Repecseuaie CG. 8.). 148, 
School attendance law, ae 
School statistics, 318 
Senators (U.S. ), 150 


937 


Song, state, 246 

-Stassen, Harold E., 9, 17-18 
Taxes, 393 

Time, 676 

Towns and villages, 274 

ED omicy ment compensa- 

tion, 398 

Voting, Army and Navy, 115 
Voting qualifications, 157 


} ected parties (U.S.), 29-33, 


Mint Museum of Art, 328 
Miquelon, 525 
Area and population, 515 


Mississippi, 230 

_ Administration date, 245 
Agriculture, 346 
Altitudes, 263 
Area, 245, 273 
Bird, state, 246 
Capital, 230, 245 
Cities, 274 
Counties, 141 
Divorce, 282 
Economic statisties, 337 
Education, 316, 318, 320 
Hlection, primary, 128 
Phe (1928-44), 132-36, 
oe aad by party, 116, 


Electoral vote (1904-44), 147 
Execution, method of, 289 
Expenditure, education, 316 
Flower, state, 245 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 

reau, 870 
Governor, 155 
peaker nor: term and salary, 


Hospitals, 287 
Indians, 264, 265 
Legislature, statistics, 
Marital status in, 280 
Marriage laws, 281 
Motor vehicle deaths, 285 
Motor vehicle laws, 290 
Motto, state, 245 
Name, origin of, 245 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 155 
Negro education, 320 
Nickname, state, 245 
Population, 245, 266 
Population, racial, 264, 265 
Population density, 273 
Se oenetives (U.S.), 148, 
15 
School attendance law, 316 
School statistics, 318, 320 
Secession, 260 


156 


Senators (U.S.), 150 
Song, state, 246 
Taxes, 393 

Tidal shore line, 264 


Time, 676 

Tornadoes, 633 

Towns and villages, 274 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 

Voting, Army and Navy, 115 

Voting qualifications, 157 


Mississippi River, 616 
Floods, 192, 634 


Missouri, 230 
Admission date, 245 
Agriculture, 346 
Altitudes, 263 
Area, 245, 273 
Bird, state, 246 
Capital, 230, 245 
Cities, 274 
Counties, 141-42 


Divorce, 282 
Economic statistics, 337 
Education, 316, 318, 320 


Election, primary, 128 
Elections (1928-44), 132-36, 
wit. b 
ections, art 116, 
1m ah oe ee 


Electoral vote (1904-44), 147 
Execution, method of, 289 
Expenditure, education, 316 
Flower, state, 245 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 870 
Governor, 155 
parte term and salary, 
Hospitals, 287 
Legislature, statistics, 
Marital status in, 280 
Marriage laws, 281 
Motor vehicle deaths, 285 
Motor vehicle laws, 290 
Motto, state, 245 
Name, origin of, 245 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 155 
Negro education, 320 
Nickname, state, 245 
Population, 245, 266 
Population, racial, 265 
Population density, 273 
gl nagtahea nae 9 (U.S.),.148, 


156 


School attendance law, 316 
School statistics, 318, 320 
Senators (U.S.), 150 

Song, state, 246 


ee Harry S., 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 

Voting, Army and Navy, 115 

Voting qualifications, 157 


Missouri Compromise, 202, 691 
Missouri Valley Authority, 85 
Mitchell, S. Dak., 676 


Mobile, Ala., 223 
Area, 272 
Climate, 262 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Population, 272 


Mohammedanism, 439, 689, 760 
Moline, Ill., 226 
Moluccas, 561 


Monaco, 556 
Area and population, 556 
Population density, 611 


Money, Fund, International, 


Money: Circulation, 369 
Credit, 81, 371 
Currencies, world, 378 
Currency Act, 34 
Dollar control, 697 
Dollar devaluation, 698 
Expenditures, 364 
Free silver, 38 
Gold standard, 34, 38, 204 
Interest, 353, 752 
Pujo Committee, 41 
Treasury record, 353 
Sce also Banks 


Mongolian People’s Republic, 
425, 566-67 


Mongoloid (racial stock), 759 


eeeee and Merrimac, Battle of, 


Monmouth, Battle of, 690 


Monroe, James, 101-02 
Electoral vote, 129 
Wife, 248 


Monroe, La., 228 


Monroe Doctrine, 39, 102, 104, 
202, 205, 247, 691 


Montana, 230-31 
Admission date, 245 
Agriculture, 346 
Altitudes, 263 
Area, 245, 273 
Bird, staté, 246 
Capital, 230, 245 
Cities, 274 
Counties, 142 
Divorce, 282 
Economic statistics, 337 
Education, 316, 
Election, primary, 128 
Elections (1928-44), 132-36, 

142 
Elections, 


116, 
120 


Electoral vote (1904-44), 147 

Execution, method of, 289 

Expenditure, education, 316 

Flower, state, 245 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 870 

Governor, 155 

Covey term and salary, 


15 
Hospitals, 287 
Indians, 264, 265 
Legislature, statistics, 
Marital status in, 280 
Marriage laws, 281 
Motor vehicle deaths, 285 
Motor vehicle laws, 290 
Motto, state, 245 
Name, origin of, 245 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 155 
Nickname, state, 245 
Population, 245, 266 
Population, racial, 264, 265 
Population density, 273 
Bg ier ip ct (U.S.), 148, 


by party, 
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School attendance law, 316 

School statistics, 318 

Senators (U.S.), 150 

Song, state, 246 

Taxes, 393 

Time, 676 

Towns and villages, 274 

Unemployment compensa- 

tion, 398 

Voting, Army and Navy, 115 

Voting qualifications, 157 
Monte Carlo, 556 
Montenegro. See Yugoslavia 
Monterey, Calif., 293 
Montgomery, Ala., 2238, 244 

Area, 272 

Longitude and latitude, 675 

Magnetic declination, 675 

Population, 272 

Time, 676 


Montpelier, Vt., 287, 246, 675 
Montreal, Que., 675 
Montreux Convention, 591 
Monuments, National, 291, 292 


Moon, 684-85 
Moonrise (1948), 662-74 
Moonset (1948), 662-74 
Phases (1948), 663-74 


Moosejaw, Sask., 675 
Mormons, 237, 763 
Morocco, 522-23 , 
Agriculture, 522 
Area, 515 
Climate, 523 
Weonomie conditions, 522-23 
Government, 522 
History, 522 
Population, 515 
Social conditions, 522 
Topography, 523 
World War II, 522 
Morrison Plan, 482 


Moscow Conference, 189, 191, 

Moslem League, 478 

Motion pictures, 176-77 
Academy awards, 748 
Invention, 757 


cee Associations, 


Auto industry, 336, 362 
Auto racing, 852-53, 910 
Death frequency, 267 
Death rates, 285, 286 
Deaths, by month, 277 
Deaths, by state, 285 
Deaths, by type, 277, 286 
Exports, 373 

Injury frequency, 267 
Laws, state, 290 

Mileage charts, 646-51 
Number, by country, 609 
Retail trade, 343, 347 
Thefts, 288, 289 
Wholesale trade, 348 


Motorboating, 848-49 
Motorcycling, 865 
Mottoes, state, 244-46 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., 273 
Mountain peaks, 612 
Movies. See Motion pictures 
Mozambique, 577-78 
Munich Conference, 500, 528 
Muscatine, Iowa, 227 
Muscle Shoals, 55-56, 60, 65, 
84, 95 
Museum of Modern Art, 828 


Museum of Navajo Ceremo- 
nial Art, 328 

Museums, 3826-29, 627-28 
American Assn. of, 737 

Music, 178-85 
Degrees, 315, 319 
National Federation, 737 
Opera (1947), 180-82 
Orchestras, major, 185 
Pulitzer Prizes, 747 
Recordings, 182-84 
Schools, 317 
Season (1947), 178-80 
Who’s who, 717-20 


hey Broadcasting System, 


eer Ni 


Nagasaki, Jap., 713 
Nampa, Idaho, 226 
Nantes, Edict of, 514 
Nantucket, Mass., 229 


Napoleonic Wars, 690 
Austria, 443 
Denmark, 502 


England, 453 
Finland, 513 
France, 515 
Great Britain, 464 
Russia, 594 
United States, 101 
Narcotics: Bureau of, 121 
Law violators, 289 
Nashua, N.H., 231 
Nashville, Tenn., 236, 245 
Area, 272 
Climate, 262 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 119 
Time, 676 
Natal, 464 


Sata oi Academy of Design, 


National Academy of Sci- 
ences, 738 


National Anthem, 207 


National Association. 
Baseball 


National Association for Ad- 
vancement of Colored 
People, 735 


National Association of 
Broadcasters, 734 


National Association of Legal 
Aid Society, 736 


National Association of Mag- 
azine Publishers, 737 


National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, 737 


National associations, 734-38 
Nba Ca Audubon Society, 
d 


See 


National Banking Act, 83 


National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, 331 

National Catholic 
Conference, 735 

National Chiropractic Asso- 
ciation, 735 

National Collection of Fine 
Arts, 328 

National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, 735 

National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 737 


Welfare 


National Conventions. See 
Conventions 
National Council for Pre- 


vention of War, 737 


National Council for Women 
of U.S. 738 


National Council of Catholic 
Men, 735 


National Council of Catholic 
Women, 735 


National Council of Jewish 
Women, 736 


National Defense, 


U.S. De- 
partment of, 121 

Secretary, 99, 112, 121, 193 

National Defense Advisory 
Commission, 72 


National Education Associa- 


tion, 735 
National Federation of Busi- 
ness and_ Professional 


Women’s Clubs, 734 


Information Please Alman ac 


National Federation of Jew- 
ish Men’s Clubs, 736 


National Federation of Music 
Clubs, 737 4 


National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, 736 


National Gallery of Art, 323 
ee Geographic Society, 


National Grange, 736 
cr ge Housing Act, 65, 97, 


National Industrial Recovery 
Act, 45, 62, 64, 80, 92, 96% 
National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, 734 2 
National Jewish 
Board, 736 
National Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, 736 4 
National Labor Relations Act, © 
63, 67, 82, 97, 699, 701 ’ 
National Labor Relations 
Board, 65, 82, 97, 194, 380, 
383, 384 : 
National League. 
ball; Football 
National Monetary Commis- 
sion, 83 
National Museum, U.S., 329 
National Organization for 
re Health Nursing, — 
National Park Service, 121 
National Park System, 291-93 — 
Napa Parks Association, | 


Welfare. 


See Base-— 


National Progressive Repub- — 


lican League, 41 
Nagonat Republican party, 


National Safety Council, 738 1 
Nations! Soo oe Act (1947), 7 


, 


Organization, 252 


National Socialist party (Na- — 


zis), 528 
National societies, 734-38 


National Society of Colonial © 
Dames of America, 735 : 

National Society of the 
Daughters of the Ameri-— 
can Revolution, 734 


a 


National Society of the Sons ~ 
of the American Revolu- ~ 


tion, 734 


National Tuberculosis Asso- — 


ciation, 738 
Natural Bridge, Va., 293 


Natural history museums, y 
326-29 : 


Natural resources, 606-10 : 


Naturalization, 270 
Nauru, 486 

Area and population, 452 
Naval Academy, U.S., 253 
Navies, world, 256, 610 
Navy (U.S.), 86-87 

Allowances, 256 

Atomic Energy Commis- 

sion, 99 
Casualties, war, 259 


RO ME a ae aS 


*| Neil Award | 


oa ae 
* 


Ge ayn 7 ASS. © 
es, 112, 122-24 
h, 956, 610 


val Academy, 253 
(1944), 115 a 
e of U.S., 737 


Elections, by party, 116, 
120, 126 

Electoral vote (1904-44), 147 
Execution, method of, 289 
Expenditure, education, 316 
Flower, state, 245 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
_ reau, 870 

Governor, 155 

corer: term and salary, 


eS 
Hospitals, 287 
Indians, 264, 265 
Legislature, statistics, 
Marital status in, 280 
Marriage laws, 281 
‘Motor vehicle deaths, 285 
Motor vehicle laws, 290 
Motto, state, 245 
Name, origin of, 245 
National Convention dele- 
_gates, 155 
Nickname, state, 245 
‘Population, 245, 266 
Population, racial, 264, 265 
Population density, 273 
oe mtatives (U.S.), 148, 


156 


School attendance law, 316 

School statistics, 318 

Senators (U.S.), 150 

Song, state, 246 

Time, 67 

Towns and villages, 274 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 

Voting, Army and Navy, 115 

Voting qualifications, 157 

Jeedles, Calif., 675 


Jegroes: Alabama, 223 
Arrival in U.S., 200, 690 
Baseball, 800 

Dred Scott decision, 691 
Education, 320 
Emancipation, 203, 220, 691 
Families, 274 

15th Amendment, 203, 221 
Haiti, 535 

Liberia, 552 

Life expectancy, 278 
Mississippi, 230 

N.A.A.C.P 


3 tC. Pe 35 
Population (U.S.), 265 
Scottsboro Case, 695, 696, 

699, 701 


|Nejd, 439 
| Nelson, B.C., 675 


£9 ee ee 
» 202, | 22 ivorce, 28 
ment, 203, 220, “Bauestion, 316,818 
7 | “Elections “ase-t),. 
Elections, by par 
Execution, method 


ae 


ei 


boxing), 


Nelson Gallery, 329 
Nepal, 557 


Area and population, 557 

Werberienar aa ae Senile 

T1icu. ’ ye 7-9 

oe Bey $59,007, 608 Governor,/455:.. 7) eae 
Birth rate, 275 Governor, term and salary, 
Climate, 559 156. 3 eae 
Communications, 559 Hospitals, 287 
Currency, par value, 378 Indians, 264, 265 


Legislature, statistics 
Marital status in, 280 
Marriage laws, 281 ine! 
Motor vehicle deaths, 285 — 
Motor vehicle laws, 290 — 
Motto, state, 245 eee 
Name, origin of, 245 _ 
‘National Convention d 
gates, 155 q 
Nickname, state, 245 — if 
Population, 245,266 4) “58 
Population, racial, 264, 265 — 
Population density, 273 
Repre sang aru (U.S.), 148, 


School attendance law, 316 — 
School statistics, 318 ' 
Senators (U.S.), 150 — 4 

Song, state, 246 pd 
Time, 676 , 
Towns and villages, 274 _ 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 $ 
Voting, Army and Navy, 115 
Voting qualifications, 157 


New Bedford, Mass., 229 


Death rate, 275 
ean rate, motor vehicle, 


Defense, 558 
Dipiomete to and from U.S., 


Education, 558-59 
Emigration to U.S., 268 
Fisheries, 559 
Forests, 559 
Government, 558 
History, 557-58 
Human resources, 610 
Industry, 559, 609 

League of Nations, 406 
Life expectancy, 284 
Living, standard of, 370 
Minerals, 559 

Spd vehicle death rate, 
Population, 557 
Population, density of, 611 
Princess Regent, 195 
Religion, 559 

Roman Empire, 557 
Rubber, 562 


Territories, overseas, 500- Area and population, 272 — 
Fie oa Presidential vote, 118 
imor, itai ; 
Topography, 559 NR ee ee coumiiaene 
United Nations, 406, 421,| New Brunswick (prov.), 468 — 


424-25, 561 
UNESCO, 422 
World War I, 558 
World War II, 258, 557-58 


Netherlands Indies, 560-62 
ee ng 561-62 
imate, A f 
Economic conditions, 561-62 | New Guinea (island), 618 ay 
History, 560-61 New Guinea, Netherlands, — 
rice ee 561, 562 : 
il lands, i £ 
Social conditions, 561 New, , Guingar) ster en aes 
Tobacco, 562 
Topography, 562 
United Nations, 406 
World War II, 561 


pothe ands New Guinea, 561, 


New Caledonia, 527 
Area and population, 515 
Minerals, 606 

“New Deal,’”’ 62-77, 111, 205 

New Guinea, British. 

Papua 


yi 
i 
Sceyiam 


Area and population, 452 


New Hampshire, 231 
Admission date, 245 
Agriculture, 346 
Altitudes, 263 
Area, 245, 273 
Bird, state, 246 
Capital, 231, 245 
Cities, 274 
Constitution ratified, 211 
Counties, 142 
Divorce, 282 
Economic statistics, 
Education, 316, 318 


Networks, radio, 331 
Neuilly, Treaty of, 489 
Neutrality Act, 69, 70, 97 
Neutrality Act, Armed, 94 


Nevada, 231 
Admission date, 245 
Agriculture, 346 


337 


Altitudes, 263 Election, primary, 128 hk 
Area, 245, 273 Blections (1928-44), 132-36, 
Bird, state, 246 142 } 


Elections, by party, 116, 
120 


Capital, 281, 245 Hit 
Blectoral vote (1904-44), 147 


Cities, 274 
Counties, 142 


New Hampshire—(cont.) 
Execution, method of, 289 
Expenditure, education, 316 
Flower, state, 245 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 

reau, 870 
Governor, 155 
Beene term and salary, 


15 
Hospitals, 287 4 
Legislature, statistics, 156 


- Marital status in, 280 


Marriage laws, 281 

Motor vehicle deaths, 285 

Motor vehicle laws, 290 

Motto, state, 

Name, origin of, 245 

National Convention dele- 
gates, 155 

Nickname, state, 245 

Population, 245, 266 

Population, racial, 265 

Population density, 273 

Been tetives (U.S.), 148, 


School attendance law, 316 

School statistics, 318 

Senators (U.S.), 150 

Song, state, 246 

Taxes, 393 

Tidal shore line, 264 

Time, 676 

Towns and villages, 274 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 

Voting, Army and Navy, 115 

Voting qualifications, 157 


New Haven, Conn., 224 
Area, 272 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 118 


New Hebrides, 527 
ar and population, 452, 
1 


New Jersey, 231-32 
Admission date, 245 
Agriculture, 346 
Altitudes, 263 
Area, 245, 273 
Bird, state, 246 
Capital, 232, 245 
Cities, 274 
Constitution ratified, 211 
Counties, 142 
Divorce, 282 
Economic statistics, 337 
Education, 316, 

Election, primary, 128 
epee (1928-44), 132-36, 
1 : 
ae nie by party, 116, 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 147 
Execution, method of, 289 
Expenditure, education, 316 

Flower, state, 245 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 870 

Governor, 155 

tes ae term and salary, 


Hospitals, 287 

Legislature, statistics, 156 

Marital status in, 280 

Marriage laws, 281 

Motor vehicle deaths, 285 

Motor vehicle laws, 290 

Motto, state, 245 

Name, origin of, 245 

National Convention dele- 
gates, 155 


Nickname, state, 245 
Political machine, 92 
Population, 245, 266 
Population, racial, 265 
Population density, 273 

sec ta (U.S.), 148, 


School attendance law, 316 

School statistics, 318 

Senators (U.S.), 150 

Song, state, 246 

Tidal shore line, 264 

Time, 676 

Towns and villages, 274 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 

Voting, Army and Navy, 115 

Voting qualifications, 157 


New London, Tex., 634 
New Mexico, 232 


Admission date, 93, 245 

Agriculture, 346 

Altitudes, 263 

Area, 245, 273 

Bird, state, 246 

Capital, 232, 245 

Cities, 274 

Counties, 142 

Divorce, 282 

Economic statistics, 337 

Education, 316, 8 

Election, primary, 128 

ae TT (1928-44), 132-36, 

as by party, 116, 

Electoral vote (1904-44), 147 

Execution, method of, 289 

Expenditure, education, 316 

Flower, state, 245 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 870 

Governor, 155 

HAG TORROE, term and salary, 


Hospitals, 287 

Indians, 264, 265 

Legislature, statistics, 156 

Marital status in, 280 

Marriage laws, 281 

Motor vehicle deaths, 285 

Motor vehicle laws, 290 

Motto, state, 245 

Name, origin of, 245 

National Convention dele- 
gates, 155 

Nickname, state, 245 

Population, 245, 266 

Population, racial, 264, 265 

Population density, 273 

Be he aden (U.S.), 148, 


School attendance law, 316 

School statistics, 318 

Senators (U.S.), 150 

Song, state, 246 

Taxes, 393 

Time, 676 

Towns and villages, 274 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 

Voting, Army and Navy, 115 

Voting qualifications, 157 


New Orleans, La., 228 
272 


Area, 

Battle of, 202 

Climate, 262 

Immigrants arrived, 264 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 119 
Sugar Bowl, 900, 906 


Symphony Orchestra, 185 _ 
Time, 676 


New Rochelle, N.Y., 273 
New York, N.Y., 232, 283 


Academy of Medicine, 737 
Area, 272 

Bridges, 632 

Buildings, tallest, 632 
Capital, colonial, 233 
Climate, 262 

Dewey, Thomas E., 10 
Drama Critics Circle, 169 
Election (1944), 143 

Fire (1835), 634 

Hall of Fame, 743-44 
Immigrants arrived, 264 ; 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Museums, 326-29 
Newspapers, 330 
Orchestras, 178, 185 
Political machine, 90, 91 
Population, 271, 272 
Tammany Hall, 90, 91 
Theatrical season, 171 
Time, 676 

Voting, 115, 118 

See also Stock market 


New York (state), 232-33 


Admission date, 245 

Agriculture, 346 i 
Altitudes, 263 ‘ 
Ans Labor party, 28, 


Area, 245, 273 

Bird, state, 246 

Capital, 232, 245 

Cities, 274 

Constitution ratified, 211 

Counties, 142-43 

Dewey, Thomas E., 10-11 

Divorce, 282 

Economic statistics, 337 

Education, 316, 318 

Election, primary, 128 

Blections (1928-44), 132-36, — 
142-43 * 

116549 


Elections, 
120, 127 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 147. 
Execution, method of, 289 
Expenditure, education, 316 
Flower, state, 245 ‘ 
Game and Fish Law Bu- — 
reau, 870 3 
Governor, 155 a 
Gore term and salary, © 


Hospitals, 287 
Indians, 264, 265 
Legislature, statistics, 156 
Marital status in, 280 
Marriage laws, 281 
Minimum Wage Law, 80 
Motor vehicle deaths, 285 
Motor vehicle laws, 290 
Motto, state, 245 
Name, origin of, 245 * 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 155 ' c 
Nickname, state, 245 
Population, 245, 266 
Population, racial, 264, 265 
Population density, 273 
Representa tiNay (U.S.), 148, 7 


by party, 


School attendance law, 316 
School statistics, 318 
Senators (U.S.), 150 
Song, state, 246 

Texas, 393 

Tidal shore line, 264 

Time, 676 


| sinha FP Re 
s ,, ‘ 


dex 


941 


Towns and villages, 274 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 

Voting, Army and Navy, 


Voting qualifications, 157 


=w Zealand, 486-88 

Agriculture, 607 

Area, 452, 486 
irth rate, 275 

Climate, 487-88 

Death rate, 275 

eae rate, motor vehicle, 

Dependencies, 488 

pats to and from U.S., 


Economic conditions, 487 
Emigration to U.S., 268 
Geysers, 621 

Glaciers, 619 
Government, 487 
History, 486 

Human resources, 610 
Income, national, 369 
Industry, 609 

League of Nations, 406 
Life expectancy, 284 
mou vehicle death rate, 
Population, 452, 486 
Resources, 487 

Social conditions, 487 
Topography, 487 

United Nations, 406, 421 
UNESCO, 422 

World War II, 486-87 
2wark, N.J., 232 

Area, 272 

Museum, 329 
Newspaper, 330 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 118 


swfoundland, 472 

Area, 451, 613 

Emigration to U.S., 268 
Population, 451 

World War II, 472 

ewlands Act, 93 

ewport, R.I., 235 

ewport News, Va., 238 

ews (1947), 188-96 
swspapers: Advertising, 351 
Associations, 734, 735, 737 
Criticism by CBS, 166 
Leading daily, 330 

News services, 331 

Oldest (U.S.), 224 

ewton, Mass., 273 

iacin, in foods, 758 

iagara Falls, 614 

iagara Falls, N.Y., 272, 293 


icaragua, 562-63 

Area, 562 

Birth rate, 275 

Currency, par value, 378 

Death rate, 275 

Diplomats to and from U.S., 
251 

Population, 562 

Trade, 379 

United Nations, 406, 421 


icknames: Sports, 876 
States, 244-46 

iger, 520 5 

Area and population, 515 
igeria, 461-62 
Agriculture, 608 

Area, 451 


Minerals, 606 
Population, 451 


Night schools, 320 


Nineteenth Amendment, 94, 
204, 222 


Nobel prizes, 739-43 
Chemistry, 196, 740-48 
Literature, 196, 739-40 
Medicine, 195, 740-43 
Peace, 195, 739-40 
Physics, 186, 740-43 

Nogales, Ariz., 675 

Norfolk, Va., 2388 
Area and population, 272 
Climate, 262 
Presidential vote, 119 
Time, 676 

Norfolk Island, 452 

Normandy landing, 205, 711 


ah pe Act, 45, 60, 


Norris-Morin Resolution, 95 
Norris Resolution, 95 


North America: Area, 611 
Glaciers, 618 
Map, 637 
Population, 611 
Population density, 611 
Religions, 760 


See also individual countries 


North Borneo. See Borneo 


North Carolina, 233 
Admission date, 245 
Agriculture, 346 
Altitudes, 263 
Area, 245, 273 
Bird, state, 246 
Capital, 233, 245 
Cities, 274 
Constitution ratified, 211 
Counties, 143 
Divorce, 282 
Economic statistics, 337 
Education, 316, 318, 320 
Election, primar 


y, 128 
Elections (1928-44), 132-36, 


143 
Elections, by party, 116, 
120, 127 
Blociort vote (1904-44), 
7 
Execution, method of, 289 


Expenditure, education, 316 


Flower, state, 245 


Game and Fish Law Bu- 


reau, 870 
Governor, 155 


Governor, term and salary, 


156 
Hospitals, 287 
Indians, 364, 265 


Legislature, statistics, 156 
Marital status in, 280 
Marriage laws, 281 

Motor vehicle deaths, 285 
Motor vehicle laws, 290 
Motto, state, 245 

Name, origin of, 245 


National Convention dele- 


gates, 155 
Negro education, 320 
Nickname, state, 245 
Population, 245, 266 
Population, racial, 264, 265 
Population density, 273 


Representatives (U.S.), 148, 


153 


School attendance law, 316 


School statistics, 318, 320 
Secession, 260 


Senators (U.S.), 150 
Song, state, 246 

Taxes, 393 

Tidal shore line, 264 

Time, 

Towns and villages, 274 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 
yee Army and Navy, 


Voting qualifications, 157 


North Dakota, 233 
Admission date, 245 
Agriculture, 346 
Altitudes, 263 
Area, 245, 273 
Bird, state, 246 
Capital, 233, 245 
Cities, 274 
Counties, 143 
Divorce, 283 
Economic statistics, 337 
Education, 316, 318 
Election, primary, 128 
He ona (1928-44), 1382-36, 


Elections, b art 116, 
120, 120° ee ee 

Electoral vote (1904-44), 
147 


Expenditure, education, 316 

Flower, state, 245 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 870 

Governor, 155 

yates term and salary, 


Hospitals, 287 

Indians, 264, 265 

Legislature, statistics, 156 

Marital status in, 280 

Marriage laws, 281 

Motor vehicle deaths, 285 

Motor vehicle laws, 290 

Motto, state, 245 

Name, origin of, 245 

National Convention dele- 
gates, 155 

Nickname, state, 245 

Population, 245, 266 

Population, racial, 264, 265 

Population density, 273 

ee (U.S.), 148, 

o 


School attendance law, 316 

School statistics, 318 

Senators (U.S.), 151 

Song, state, 246 

Taxes, 393 

Time, 676 

Towns and villages, 274 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 

ghediss © Army and Navy, 
pl 


Voting qualifications, 157 
North Island (N.Z.), 613 
Or ia Nebr., 262, 675, 

I: 


North Sea, 613 

Northern Ireland. See Ireland 

Northern Lights, 683 

Northern Rhodesia. See Rho- 
desia 

py arth ss Territories (Can.), 


Northwest Territory (U.S.), 
map, 
Norway, 563-66 
Agriculture, 607. 602 
Area, 563 


Norway—(cont.) 
Climate, 565 
Currency, par value, 378 
Defense, 564 
Die mate to and from 
crag pcaiaa conditions, 564- 
Emigration to U.S., 268 
Fisheries, 565 
Government, 564 
History, 563-64 
Human resources, 610 
Industry, 609 
League of Nations, 406 
Life expectancy, 284 
Living, standard of, 370 
ptoter vehicle death rate, 


Population, 563 
Social conditions, 564 
Territories, outlying, 


66 
Topography, 565 


United Nations, 406, 421 
UNESCO, 422 

World calendar, 679 
World War I, 564 
World War Ii, 258, 564 


Nova Scotia, 468 
Novels. See Literature 


Nuclear reactivity. See 
Atomic energy 


Numerals, Roman, 752 


Nursing: American Nurses 
Association, 737 
Degrees, 815, 319 
Schools, 317 


Nyasaland, 462 
Area and population, 451 


Oo ——— 


Oak Park, Ill., 273 

Oak Ridge, Mass., 687 

Oak Ridge, Tenn., 236 
Oakland, Calif., 119, 272, 676 
Oats production, 346, 608 
Occupations, 358 

Ocean City, N.J., 232 

Ocean Grove, N.J., 232 


Oceania, 483-88 
Area, 611 
Map, 644-45 
Population, 611 
Population density, 611 
Religions, 760 
See also individual countries 


Oceans and seas, 613 
Odd Fellows (assn.), 737 


Office of Price Administra- 
tion, 71, 73-74, 76, 714, 715 


nee of War Mobilization, 


565— 


Ogden, Utah, 237 

Ohio, 233-34 
Admission date, 245 
Agriculture, 346 
Altitudes, 263 
Area, 245, 273 
Bird, state, 246 
Capital, 234, 245 
Cities, 274 
Counties, 143 
Divorce, 283 
EHceonomic statistics, 337- 


ppm ye ete 318 
ection, prim 
Gay et ttre mee 132-36, 


by party, 116, 
(1904-44), 


Execution, method of, 289 

Expenditure, education, 316 

Flower, state, 245 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 870 

Governor, 155 

ba 4 siete’ term and salary, 

Hospitals, 287 

Legislature, statistics, 156 

Marital status in, 280 

Marriage laws, 281 

Motor vehicle deaths, 285 

Motor vehicle laws, 290 

Motto, state, 245 

Name, origin of, 245 

National Convention dele- 
gates, 155 

Nickname, state, 245 

Population, 245, 266 

Population, racial, 265 

Population density, 273 

male heci ceca (U.S.), 

Rubber industry, 234 

School attendance law, 316 

School statistics, 318 

Senators (U.S.), 151 

Song, state, 246° 

Taft, Robert A., 18-19 

Time, 676 

Towns and villages, 274 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 

Wottng Army and Navy, 


Elections, 


Electoral vote 
147 


Voting qualifications, 157 
Oil: Iran, 540 
Netherlands Indies, 562 

Rumania, 58 

Texas, 236 

Venezuela, 600, 601 

See also Petroleum 
Okhotsk Sea, 613 


Oklahoma, 2384 
Admission date, 245 
Agriculture, 346 
Altitudes, 263 
Area, 245, 273 
Bird, state, 246 
Capital, 234, 245 
Cities, 274 
Counties, 1438-44 
Divorce, 283 
Economic statistics, 337 
Education, 316, ane a 
Election, primary 
Elections (1928-44), 78 32-36, 


143-44 
Se ert by party, 116, 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 147 
Execution, method of, "289 
Expenditure, education, 316 
Flower, state, 245 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 870 


Governor, 155 
pee eee term and salary, 


Hospitals, 287 

Indians, 264, 265 
Legislature, statistics, 156 
Marital status in, 280 
Marriage laws, 281 


Information Please Alin 


Motor vehicle deaths, 28! 
Motor vehicle laws, So 

Motto, state, 245 q 
Name, origin of, 245 
National Convention dele. 

gates, 155 

Negro education, 320 
Nickname, state, 245 
Population, 245, 266° 

Population, racial, 264, ;, 
Population density. 273 
Reveceen en ias (U.S. ye TL 


School attendance law, 31 
School statistics, 318, 320 
Senators (U.S.), 151 
Song, state, 246 

Taxes, 393 
Time, 676 
Tornado, 633 

Towns and villages, 274 
Unemployment compensa- 


Voting, 
115 
Voting qualifications, 157 ~ 


Oklahoma City, Okla., 234, 245 
Area, 272 ; 
Climate, 262 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic bape ae 675 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 119 
Symphony Orchestra, 185 
Time, 676 . 

Old-age insurance, 394-95, 397 

Olympia, Wash., 238, 246 

Olympic Games, 809-16 
Basketball, 814 
Bobsledding, 814 
Boxing, 815 
Oath, 811 
Polo, 814 
Rowing, 814 
Track and Field, 809 
Winter sports, 816 
Women, 812, 813 
Wrestling, 815 

Omaha, Nebr., 231 
Area, 272 
Climate, 262 
Newspaper, 330 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 119 
Time, 676 


Oman and Masqat, 440 
Area and population, 439 


Army and Navy 


Omnibus Relief Bill, 60 
Ontario, Oreg., 676 

Ontario (prov.), 468 F 
ee Door” policy, 35, 78 


Open shop (labor), 381 
Opera (1947), 180-82 
Ores Bowl (football), 900, 


Orange Free State, 464 
Orchestras, major, 185 
Order of De Molay, 735 
Order of Owls, 737 
Ore: Imports, 374 
Production, 606 i 
Railroad carloadings, 349 4 
Oregon, 234 4 
Admission date, 245 
Agriculture, 346 
Altitudes, 363 
Area, 245, 273 


ieun eds Nation , 406 
CSasehe India, arta nS 


ie Palestine, 481-83 


i by party, 116, 


ution, method of, 289 


diture, education, 316 


, State, 245 
and Fish Law Bu- 


Fr 
Sat term and salary, 


i 


spitals, 287 

lians, 264, 265 
48} ature, statistics, 156 
farital status in, 280 

riage laws, 281 
Aotor vehicle deaths, 285 
Fotor vehicle laws, 290 
Motto, state, 245 
e, origin of, 245 
Jational Convention dele- 
gates, 155 
Nickname, state, 245 
Population, 245, 266 
ypulation, racial, 264, 265 
pulation density, 273 
aie (U.S.), 148, 
School attendance law, 316 
School statistics, AoE 
senators (U.S.), 1 
song, state, 246 
Taxes, 393 
Tidal aa line, 264 
Time, 6 
Towns and villages, 274 
Jnemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 
qiting: Army and Navy, 


Joting qualifications, 157 
zanic chemistry, 755 
iental Institute, 329 

‘A ; peecration, American, 


thodox Churches, 760, 761 
ears (awards), 748 
tend Manifesto, 105 
tawa, Ont., 675 
toman Empire, 


481, 507, 


? 


chy, Treaty of, 546 

ter Mongolia, 425, 566-67 
rensboro, Ky., 227 

Is (assn.), 737 

ford Movement, 764 


—_$ Pp 


cific Islands, map, 644-45 
ze also individual islands 


cific Ocean, 613 
cific Peace Pact, 94 
idle tennis, 853 

z0 Pago, 242 

int production, 342 
kistan, 481 


1 2-86, 


“vote (1904-44), 147 


Agriculture, 481-82 
Arabs, 428, 481, 482 
eae 451, 481 : 
Balfour Declaration, 692 
Birth rate, 275 
Climate, 483 
Communications, 483 
Death rate, 275 
Diplomats to and from 
U.S., 251 
yqonne conditions, 481- 


Finance, 483 

Government, 482 

History, 481-82 

Human resources, 610 

Industry, 483 

Jews, 428, 481, 482 

League of Nations, 481, 482 

Population, 451, 481 

Resources, 483 

Social conditions, 481-82 

Topography, 483 

United Nations, 428, 482 

eae Palestine Appeal, 

World War I, 481 

World War Il, 482 

Zionist Organization of 
America, 738 


Palm Beach, Fla., 293 
Pan American Union, 737 


Panama (republic), 567-68 
Area, 567 
Currency, par value, 378 
Dipiomats to and from 

U.S., 251 

Industry, 609 
League of Nations, 406 
Population, 567 
United Nations, 406, 421 
World calendar, 679 


Panama ganed, 93, 204, 240- 


Panama Canal Zone, 240-41 
Area, 261 
Execution, method of, 289 
act te -Bunau-Varilla Treaty, 


National Convention dele- 
gates, 

Population, 267 

World War Il, 240 
Panic of 1837, 202 
Panic of 1873, 203, 691 
Panic of 1893, 108, 203-04 
Pantheon at Rome, 630 
Paper and Paper industry: 

Earnings, 362 

Hours worked, 362 

Imports, 374 


Production, 342 
Wholesale trade, 348 
Papua, 485 


Area and population, 452 
Paraguay, 568-89 

Agriculture, 568-69 

Area, 568 

Climate, 569 

Currency, par value, 378 

Defense, 568 

tN an ee to 

U.S. 
A oe A ncpagitvors, 568-69 


and from 


461, 462, 690 es 
Paris, Treaty of (1815), 
Paris, Treaty of (1856), 579 
Perl, rec ge of (1898), 


Parks, Treaty of (1947), 
489, 513, 538, 544, 580. 


rae Hen 74 Confer ence e 
Parks, National, 291 
Parkways, National, 291, 293, 
Parthenon of Greece, 629 — 
Parties, political, 24-77 

See also individual parties 
Pasadena, Calif., 224 ; 

Area, 272 

Elevation, 293 

Observatory, 687 , 

Population, 272 at ‘ 

Rose Bowl, 900, 906 a, 
Pasco, Wash., 238 Bs 
Passaic, N.J., 232 

Area and population, 273° 
Patents, 403 
Paterson, N.J., 232 

Area and population, 272 

Presidential vote, 118 
Patients, hospital, 287 
Pawtucket, R.I., 235 

Area and population, 272 
Reyer -Aldrich Tariff, 41, 42, 

43-44, 93, 204 


Peace, Rebel Prizes for, 195, _ ae 


Peace treaties. See individual 
treaties; Bills; World, 
Wars 

Peaks, mountain, 612 

Pearl Harbor, Haw., 205, 708. 

Peloponnesian War, 689 

Pemba, 466 es 

Area and population, 451 


Pennsylvania, 234-35 I Pig 
Bene of the Fine Arts,, j 


Admission date, 245 
Agriculture, 346 i 


Altitudes, 263 Sr 
Area, 245, 273 2 
Bird, state, 246 $ 
Capital, 235, 245 aa" 


| 
Cities, 274 3 
Constitution ratified, 211 ae 
Counties, 144 : 
Divorce, 283 } 
Economic statistics, 337 i 
Education, 316, ‘ 

primary, 128 | 


Election, 


payee (1928-44), 132-36,. 
1 
Elections, by party, 116,. 
Hlectoral vote (1904-44),. 
147 


Execution, method of, 289 


Pennsylvania—(cont.) 
Expenditure, education, 316 
Flood, Johnstown, 634 
Flower, state 245 
Franklin Institute, 327 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 

reau, 870 
Governor, 155 
See kas term and salary, 
Hospitals, 287 
Legislature, statistics, 156 
Marital status in, 280 
Marriage laws, 
Motor vehicle deaths, 285 
Motor vehicle laws, 290 
Motto, state, 245 
Name, origin of, 245 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 155 
Nickname, state, 245 
Population, 245, 266 
Population, racial, 265 
Population density, 273 
eeeuenia tives (U.S.), 148, 
15 
School attendance law, 316 
School statistics, 318 
Senators (U.S.), 151 
Song, state, 246 
Taxes, 393 
Tidal shore line, 264 
Time, 676 
Towns and villages, 274 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 
Volpe: Army and Navy, 
1 


Voting qualifications, 157 
Pensacola, Fla., 293 
Pensions, veteran, 401 
People’s party, 27, 29, 130 
Peoria, Ill., 226 

Area and population, 272 

Presidential vote, 118 

Time, 676 
Permanent Court of Interna- 

tional Justice, 94, 95, 97, 
431 
Perén, Juan D., 441 
Perpetual calendar, 679 
Persia. See Iran 
Persian Empire, 623 
Persian Wars, 689 
Personal services, 350 
Peru, 569-71 

Agriculture, 570, 607, 608 

Area, 569 

Birth rate, 275 

Climate, 570-71 

Currency, par value, 378 

Death rate, 275 

Pete rate, motor vehicle, 


Defense, 570 
Diplomats to 
U.S), 261 
Economic conditions, 570 

Government, 569 

History, 569 

Minerals, 606 

pee vehicle death rate, 


Population, 569 

Social conditions, 570 
Topography, 570 

Trade, 379, 570 

United Nations, 407, 422 
UNESCO, 422 

“World calendar, 679 


and from 


Petroleum and Petroleum in- 


ustry: 
American Institute, 737 
Assets, 336 
Earnings, 362 
Exports, 373 
Hours worked, 362 
Imports, 374 
India, 480 
Production, 341, 606 
Wholesale trade, 348 
See also Oil 


Pharmacy: American Asso- 
ciation, 737 
Degrees, 315, 319 
Schools, 317 


Pharos of Alexandria, 605 
Phenomena (astron.), 688 


Philadelphia, Pa., 235 
Area, 272 
Capital, colonial, 2385 
Climate, 262 
Immigrants arrived, 264 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination 675 
Museums, 326, 327, 329 
Newspapers, 330 
Orchestra, 185 : 
Political machine, 91-92 
Population, 271, 272 
Presidential vote, 118 
Time, 676 


reeun Society, American, 


sant ieha we Republic of, 571- 


Agriculture, 571-72, 607, 608 
Area, 571 
Climate, 572 
Communications, 572 
Currency, par value, 378 
Defense, 571 
Diplomats to 
U.S., 251 
Education, 571 
Fisheries, 572 
Forests, 572 
Government, 571 
Hawes-Cutting Bill, 96 
History, 571 
ter TF ae os 96, 571, 698, 


Industry, 572 

MacArthur, Douglas, 13 
Minerals, 572, 606 
Population, 267, 571 
President, first, 699 

Rice, 572 

Tobacco, 572 

Topography, 572 

Trade, 2 

freA pectin eae Act, 96, 


and from 


United Nations, 407, 422 

UNESCO, 422 

World War II, 571 
Phoenix, Ariz., 223, 244 

Area, 273 

Elevation, 293 

Longitude and latitude, 675 

Magnetic declination, 675 

Population, 273 

Time, 676 


Phonograph recordings, 182- 
84, 195 


Photography (astron.), 687 
Physical chemistry, 755 
poyeical Society, American, 


Physicians, American Col- 
lege of, 737 


bo ae 
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Physics, 187 
iscoveries, 757 
Inventions, 757 
Nobel Prizes, 196, 740-43 
Temperature scales, 752 
See also Atomic energy 
Physiology, 757 
Pick-Sloan Plan, 85 
Picketing (labor), 381 
Pierce, Franklin, 105 
Electoral vote, 130 
Wife, 248 
Pierre, S. Dak., 236, 245 
Climate, 262 
Longitude and latitude, 6 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Time, 676 
Pilgrims (assn.), 737 
Pilgrims (U.S.), 200 
Pilots, airplane, 659 
Pine Bluff, Ark., 223 
Pistol shooting, 865 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 235 
Area, 


Magnetic declination, 
Newspapers, 330 
Observatory, 687 
Population, 271-72 
Presidential vote, 118 7 
Symphony Orchestra, 185 — 
Time, 676 : 
Pittsfield, Mass., 326 
Pius XII, 600, 703, 769 
Planetaria, 687 
Planets, 681, 684, 688 7 
Planned Parenthood Federa: 
tion of America, 737 t 
Plassey, Battle of, 690 
Plastic materials, 342 
Plays: NYC season, 171 
Pulitzer Prizes, 746 
See also Theater 
Playwrights, 727-30 
Pleasure resorts, 293 
Pledge to the flag, 210 
Ploesti oil fields, 580 
Pluto (planet), 693 
Plymouth, Mass., 206 


Pneumonia: Death rate, 267 ” 
Deaths caused by, 27 


Pocatello, Idaho, 226, 676 


Poetry: Pulitzer Prizes, 747- 
Who’s who, 727-30 4 

Point Barrow, 240 j 

Poland, 572-75 ee 
Agriculture, 574, 607, 608 — 
Area, 572 3, 
Climate, 574-75 
Cominform, 436 
Defense, 574 
Diplomats 

U.S., 251 q 

Economic conditions, 574 — 
Emigration to U.S., 268 
Government, 573-74 
History, 573 
Human resources, 610 
League of Nations, 407 
Life expectancy, 284 
Minerals, 606 
Population, 572 
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Social conditions, 574 
Eopography, 57 
Jnited Nations, 407, 422 
esc, 422 

orld War I, 573 
World War I, 258, 573 


Nar auroras, 683 
{ae Action Committee, 


litical history, 9-157 
Zitical machines, 89-92 


litical parties, 24-77 
see also individual parties 


1k, James K., 104 
tlectoral vote, 130 
Wife, 248 


ll taxes, 115, 157 

lo, 814, 842-44 

Itava, Battle of, 593, 690 
mee, P.R., 242 

ntiac, Mich., 273 

pes, 600, 767-69 


pulation: Africa, as 
Age groups (U.S.), 2 

Asia, 611 

Shinese (U.S.), 

Jities (U.S.), Yate 372-73 
Jontinents, 611 
Densities, 261, 273, 611 
aurope, Ar 

warm, 3 

Temale Ww. S.), a 
Horeign-born (U.S 

_ 269 

ndians (U.S.), 264, 265 
Japanese eee 265 
Male (U.S.), 276 

Marital status (U.S.), 280- 


81 
Negroes (U.S.), 
; aaa (U.S. ye 364, 265, 


North America, 611 
Yeeania, 611 

>ossessions (U.S.), 267 
Racial (U.S.), 264, 265 
Rank, state (U.S), 266 
ural (U.S.), 271, 344 
South America, 611 

ates (U.S.), 244-46, 265, 


265, 


Territories (U.S.), 267 
J.S. (1790-1940), 261, 267 
J.S. (1940-47), 279 
Jrban (U.S.), 

White (U.S. ¥ 305, 276 
World, 611 

‘e also individual countries 
pulist party, 27, 29, 130 
rt Arkansas, Tex., 237 
rt Arthur, Ont., 675 

rt Arthur, Tex., 237 

rt Chicago, Calif., 634 
rtal-to-Portal Act, 381 


rtland, Maine, 228 

\rea, 373 

songitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Population, 273 

lime, 

rtland, Oreg., 234 

\rea, 272 

mates 918), 68 

uclipse A 

Peel ae and Ebtide, 675 
fagnetic declination, 675 
Jewspaper, 330 

Population, 272 


Presidential vote, 119 
Time, 676 


Portsmouth, N.H., 231 
Treaty of, 691 


Portsmouth, Va., 238 
Area and population, 273 


Portugal, 575-79 
Agriculture, 576 
Area, 575 
Birth rate, 275 
Climate, 576-77 
Colonial empire, 577-79 
Death rate, 275 
Defense, 575-76, 610 
Delores to and from 
Economic conditions, 576 
Emigration to U.S., 
Government, 575 
History, 575 
Life expectancy, 284 
Living, standard of, 370 
Minerals, 606 
Population, 575 
Social conditions, 576 
Topography, 576 
United Nations, 425 
World War I, 575, 578 
World War II, 575 
Portuguese Hast Africa. See 
Mozambique 
Portuguese Guiana. See Gui- 
ana 
Portuguese Timor. See Timor 
Portuguese West Africa. Sze 
Angola 
Possessions (U.S.), 240-43 
Area, 
Governors, 155 
Population, 267 


See also individual posses- 
sions 
5 ee rae Department, U.S., 


Postmasters general, 112, 
122-24 

Postal regulations, 775-78 
Air mail, 775, 776, 778 
Parcel post, 115, 1717 

Potato production, 346, 608 

Potsdam Conference, 407, 433, 

713 


Potsdam Declaration, 433, 548 
Poughkeepsie Regatta, 847 
Poultry income, 361 
Preakness Stakes, 890 
Precipitation, annual, 262 
Presbyterian Churches, 762 


Presidents (U.S.), 100-11 
fsuigaseetpaeep ap ae 84-17 
Campaieg_ns, 

Candidates (3789-1944), 129- 
6 


3 
Candidates, probable (1948), 
10-24 
Continental Congresses, 207 
Deaths in office, 112 
Election procedure, 113 
Flectoral College, 113, 116, 
215-16, 220 
Blectoral vote (1789-1944), 
129-31, 
Inauguration date, 113 
Minority Presidents, 247 
Powers, 216-17 
Succession Act, 14, 99, 112, 


161 
Term, 215, 222 


12th Amendment, 220 

20th Amendment, 60, 88, 96, 

Veto power, 214 

Vetoes, 93-99 

White House, 248 

Wives, 248 

See also Elections 
Press, freedom of, 219 
Pribilof Islands, 240 
Prices: Farm, 368 

Food, 367 

Increase, 366 

Index, consumer, 366 

OPA, 71, 73-74, 76, 714, 

Retail, 367, 368 

Wholesale, 366-68 

See also Hxpenditures 
Primary elections, 128 
Prime ministers (Can.), 471 
Prince Edward Island, 468 
Principe, 578 

Area and population, 577 
Printing. See Publishing 
Prisons: Bureau of, 121 

Federal prisoners, 289 

See also Crime 
Private schools, 314, 317 
Production. See Agriculture; 

Manufacturing 
Professional baseball govern- 
ment. See Baseball 

Professional football, 907-08 


Erol esone fraternities, 321- 


Professional schools, 317 


Ng Boy sororities, 323-- 
Progressive Citizens of 
America, 22 
45, 


Progressive party, 30, 
rie 7, 55, 80, 109, th 180- 
Prohibition, 88 
18th Amendment, 
94, 204, 221-22, 697 
Oklahoma, 234 
21st Ba a 50, 66, 88, 


50, 88, 


Volstead Act, 94 
Prohibition party, 29, 131-47 
Prostitution arrests, 288 
Protectorate, defined, 432 


Protestant Churches, 760-63 
See also individual churches 


Protestant Episcopal Church, 
763 


Bishops, 765-66 
Schools, 314 
Providence, R.I., 235, 245 
Area, 272 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic at area 675 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 118 
Provincetown, Mass., 206 
Provo, Utah, 237 
Psychiatric Association, 
American, 737 
Public affairs, who’s who in, 
730-82 
Public assistance, 399-400 


Public debt (U.S.), 371 


946 
See, health associations, 
73 
Public utilities. See Utilities 
Public Works Administra- 
tion, 63 
Publishing and Printing: 
Associations, 734, 737 
Earnings, 362 
Hours worked, 362 
Magazines, 330-31 
Newspapers, 330 
Pueblo, Colo., 224 
‘Area and population, 273 
Time, 676 
Puerto Rico, 241-42 
Agriculture, 608 
Area, 261 
Congressional 
tive, 154 
Divorce, 283 
Governor, 155 
Living, cost of, 370 
Population, 267 
Pujo Committee, 41 
Pulitzer Prizes, 744-47 
Pullman strike (1894), 108 
Punic Wars, 689 
Punishment, capital, 289 
Purchases, government, 334 
ore ea and Drug Act, 40- 


representa- 


eat Commonwealth, 453, 


Puritans (U.S.), 200 
Pygmies, 759 

Pyramids of Egypt, 605 
Pythias, Knights of, 736 


Qatar, 440 
Area and population, 439 


Quadruplets, 265 

Quakers. See Friends 

Quebec (prov.), 468 

Quebec, Que., 407, 675 

Quebec Conference, 407 

Queens (boro.). See New York, 
INN. 


Queens of Hngland, 454 
Quincy, Mass., 272 
Quintuplets, 265 

Quisling, source of term, 564 


pee 


Races (peoples), 759 
Population (U.S.), 264, 265 
See also individual races 


Racine, Wis., 238 
Area and population, 273 
Time, 676 


Racing: Auto, 852-53, 910 
Horse, 196, 876-98, 906, 910 
Motorboat, 848 
Motorcycle, 865 
Yacht, 850-51, 866 


Racquets (sport), 828 


Radio: Advertising, 351 
Associations, 734, 738 
Broadcasting, 3835 


Cooperative programs, 167 
Homes with, 
Networks, 331 
Review (1947), 165-67 
Sets, by country, 609 
Sets, production, 343 
Stations, 331 
Wireless, first, 756 
Railroads: Accidents, 359 
Adamson Act, 45, 46, 47, 94 
Association of American 
Railroads, 738 
Brotherhoods, 386 
Carloadings, 349 
Consolidation, 94 
Cost, unit labor, 357 
Death rates, 285 
Deaths, 277, 286, 288 
Elkins ‘Act, 93 
Hepburn Act, 39, 93 
Income, 335 
Pee aD Act, 400 
Labor Board, 
Mann-Elkins’ tee, 41,93 
Mileage, 609 
Productivity, 357 
Railway Labor Act, 82 
R.EVC., 95 
Retirement Act, 400 
Social Security, 400 
Statistics, 349 
Steam, 349, 757 
Transcontinental, 691 
Transportation Act, 94 
Trends, 349 
See also Transportation 


Rainfall records, 622-23 
Raleigh, N.C., 233, 245, 675 
Rape, arrests for, 288 

Rapid City, S. Dak., 236 
Dap a yarn: Consumption, 


Production, 609 


Reading, Pa., 235 
Area and population, 272 
Presidential vote, 118 


Real Estate: Income, 335 
See also Housing 
Reciprocal trade agreements, 
7, 98, 878-79 
Reclamation, Bureau of, 121 
Recognition societies, 324-25 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, 58, 60, 
Recordings, phonograph, 182- 
4, 195 
Records: Aviation, 658-59 
Rainfall, 622-23 
Snowfall, 623 
Sports, 780-910 
Steamship, 332 
Temperature, 262, 622 


Recreation spending, 364 
Red Cross, 738 

Red Sea, 613 
Reformation, 527, 625, 690 
Refrigerators, 343 


Refugee Organization, Inter- 
national, 99, 427-28 


Reign of Terror, 515, 690 
Relativity, theory of, 757 


Religion, 760-74 
Colleges, 294-311 
Freedom of, 219 
Holidays, 772-74 
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Leads groups (U.S.), 76 0 


Schools, 314 ; 
See also Churches; Bud- 
dhism; Christianity; etc. 
Renaissance, 625 FE 
Reno, Nev., 231 
Climate, 262 
Elevation, 293 a 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 — 
Time, 676 
Rent: Control Bill, 99, 192 
Price index, 366 


Reorganization Act, 88, 159 
Repair services, 350 


Representatives (U.S.). See 
House of Representatives 


Republican party: Conven- 

tion, National (1948), 155 

Conveations National, 113, 7 
oO 


barra de (1856-1944), 130- 


Electoral vote (1856-1944), 
130-36, 147 

Enrollment, 117 

History of, 25-29 

House distribution, 127 

Machines, political, 89-92 

National Committee chair- 
men, 125 

Preserie aoeket 
(1948), 1 

Voting BeAr state, 
116, 126-27 


Resorts, 293 

Resources, world, 606-10 
Resumption Act (1875), 203 
Rey eas Business, small, 


Chain stores, 347, 348 
Costs, 368 

Earnings, 361 

Hours worked, 361 
Income, 335 

Population, business, 338 
Sales, 837, 347, 348 


Réunion, 523 
Area and population, 515 


Revenue, 355, 356 : 
Revolution of 1830, 515, 691 
Revolution of 1848, 691 


Revolutionary War. See 
American Revolution 


Rhine Federation, 553 


Rhode Island, 235 
Admission date, 245 
Agriculture, 346 
Altitudes, 263 
Area, 245, 273 
Bird, state, 246 
Capital, 235, 245 
Cities, 274 
Constitution ratified, 211. 
Counties, 144 
Divorce, 283 
Economic statistics, 337 
Education, 316, 

Hlection, primary, 
eye (1928- si. *T30-96, 


7 Dreier see Nara 


Pe ere er 


Pleas by party, 116, 120, 


Electoral vote (1904-44), 147 
Expenditure, education, 316 
Flower, state, 245 


Game and Fish Law Bu- 
 reau, 870 
Governor, 155 
oreo term and salary, 
Hospitals, 287 
Legislature, statistics, 156 
Marital status in, 280 
Marriage laws, 281 
‘Motor vehicle deaths, 285 
Motor vehicle laws, 290 
“Motto, state, 245 
Name, origin of, 245 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 155 
Nickname, state, 245 
Population, 245, 266 
Population, racial, 265 
Population density, 273 
eee oo iatives (U.S.), 148, 
School attendance law, 316 
School statistics, 318 
Senators (U.S.), 151 
Song, state, 246 
Taxes, 393 
Tidal shore line, 264 
Time, 676 
Towns and villages, 274 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 
Voting, Army and Navy, 415 
Voting qualifications, 157 
Rhodesia, Northern, 462 
Area and population, 451 
Minerals, 606 
<hodesia, Southern, 463 
Area and population, 451 
Living, cost of, 370 
Minerals, 606 
Riboflavin, in foods, 758 
Rice: Burma, 475 
494 


Japan, 
Philippines, 572 
Production, 345, 608 
Richfield, Utah, 675 
Richmond (boro.). See New 
York, N 
Richmond, Va., 237, 246 
Area, 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Maenetic declination, 675 
Museum of Fine Arts, 329 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 119 
Time, 676 
Rifle shooting 864 
Ringling Museum of Art, 327 
Rio de Janeiro, Treaty of, 194 
Rivers, longest, 616-17 
Roanoke, Va., 273, 675, 676 
Robbery, arrests for, 288 
Rochester, N.Y., 232 
Area, 27 
Philharmonic Orchestra, 185 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 118 
Time, 676 
Rock Island, Ill., 226 
Rockefeller Center, 631 


Rockford, Ill., 226 | 

Area and population, 272 
Roller skating, 909 
20man Catholic Church, 761 
Archbishops (U.S.), 771 


Associations, 735 
College of Cardinals, 769-71 
Colombia, 497 
England, 452, 764 
Italy, 548, 544, 600 
Membership, 760, 761 
Mexico, 554 
Popes, 600, 767-69 
Schools, 314 
Spain, 584 ; 
Vatican City State, 251, 600, 
611, 767-69 
Roman Empire, 623, 689 
Algeria, 518 
Colosseum, 630 
Egypt, 507 
Gaul, 514 
Greece, 532 
Italy, 543 
Netherlands, 557 
Pantheon, 630 
Spain, 583 
Syria, 589 
Tunisia, 523 
Roman numerals, 752 
Romania. See Rumania 


Roosevelt, Franklin D., 111 
nye mgad Lea prt 62-77, 111, 


Death, 112, 226 
Electoral vote, 131 
Four Freedoms, 432 
Wife, 248 
See also Chronology 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 108-09 
Administrations, 34-41 
Electoral vote, 130 
Memorial Assn., 738 
Museum, 329 
“Square deal,’ 40, 42, 204 
« Wives, 248 
Roque (sport), 856 
Rose Bowl (football), 899, 906 
Rose Society, American, 738 
Rosicrucian Museum, 329 
Rotary International, 738 
Rowing, 814, 846-47, 863 


Royal Arcanum, Supreme 
Council of, 738 


Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice, 469 


Ruanda-Urundi, 446, 447 


Rubber and Rubber industry: 
Assets, 336 
Imports, 374 
India, 479 
Netherlands, 562 
Ohio, 234 
Production, 608 


“Rugged individualism,’ 205 


Rulers: England, 452, 454 
Russia and U.S.S.R., 595 


Rumania, 579-81 
Agriculture, 608 
Area, 579 
Balkan Wars, 579 
Climate, 581 
Cominform, 436 
Diplomats to and from U.S., 

251 

Economic conditions, 580-81 
Emigration to U.S., 
Government, 580 
History, 579 
Minerals, 606 
Peace Treaty (1947), 99, 580 
Population, | 579 
Social conditions, 580 
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Topography, 581 

United Nations, 425 
World War I, 579 

ae War II, 99, 258, 579, 


Rural population, 271, 344 
Russia. See Union of S.S.R. 
hues Revolution, 435, 513, 


Russo-Japanese War, 78, 109, 
547, 594, 691 


Russo-Turkish War, 591, 691 
Rutland, Vt., 237 
Ryder Cup (golf), 835, 909 


(pees 


Saadist party, 507 

Sacramento, Calif., 224, 244 
Area, 272 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 119 
Time, 676 

Safety Council, Natl., 738 

Saginaw, Mich., 229 
Area and population, 272 
Time, 676 

Sahara, Spanish, 585 

St. Augustine, Fla., 225 

St. Croix Island, 242 

St. Cormarie Treaty of, 4438, 


St. Helena, 462 
Area and population, 451 


St. John, N.B., 675 
St. John Island, 242 


St. Joseph, Mo., 230 
Area and population, 272 
Time, 676 


St. Louis, Mo., 230 
Area, 272 
City Art Museum, 326-27 
Climate, 262 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Newspapers, 330 
Population, 271, 272 
Presidential vote, 119 
Symphony Orchestra, 185 
Time, 676 


St. Mihiel, Battle of, 692 


St. Paul, Minn., 230, 245 
Area and population, 272 
Presidential vote, 119 
Time, 676 

St. Petersburg, Fla., 225 
Area and population, 273 
Elevation, 293 
Time, 676 


St. Pierre, 525 f 
Area and population, 515 


St. Thomas Island, 242 
Sakhalin, 613 


Salaries: Governors, 156 
Legislators, state, 156 
Teachers, 318, 320 


Salem, Oreg., 234, 245 
Sales. See Retail; Wholesale 
Sales tax, 290 

Salmon, Idaho, 675 


e. : Saltonstall, 


pin fie OF | 


LA NII So 


Barts ane 


ee 272 

Climate, 262 

Elevation, 293 

Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 119 
Time, 676 


City, Utah, 237, 


Leverett, 16 
Salvador. See El Salvador 
Salvation Army, 738, 763 

Samoa, American, 242, 243 

Area, 261 
Population, 267 

Samoa, Western, 488 
Area, 
League of Nations, 488 
Population, 452 
United Nations, 488 
World War I, 488 

San Angelo, Tex., 293 

San Antonio, Tex., 237 
Area, 272 
Blevation, 293 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 119 
Symphony Orchestra, 185 
Time, 676 

San Bernardino, Calif,, 293 

San Diego, Calif., 224 
Area, 272 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Maenetic declination, 675 
Museums, 327, 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 119 
Time, 676 

San Francisco, Calif., 224 
Area, 
Bridges, 632 
Climate, 262 
Earthquake, 633 
Immigrants arrived, 264 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Museums, 326, 329 
Newspaper, 330 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 119 
Symphony Society, 185 
Time, 
United Nations Charter, 407 
World Security Charter, 407 


San Jose, Calif., 273, 329 

San Juan, P.R., 242 

San Juan Hill, Charge of, 691 
San Marino, Calif., 327 

San Marino (rep.), 582, 611 
Sana, Treaty of, 440 
Sandwich Islands. See Hawaii 
Sandy Hook, N.J., 232 

Santa Barbara, Calif., 293 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., 232, 245 
Elevation, 293 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Museum, Navajo, 328 
Santa Monica, Calif., 273 
Sao Tomé, 578 
Area and population, 577 
Sarasota, Fla., 327 


Saratoga, Battle of, 200, 690 


Fave ee ee 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y., 293 


Sarawak, 474 
Area and population, 451 
World War Il, 474 


Saskatchewan, 468 


Saudi Arabia, 439-40 
Area and population, 439 
oth Nae to and from U. S., 


United Nations, 407, 422 
gears ae Marie, Mich., 262, 


Savannah, Ga., 225 
Area 272 
Battle of (1779), 690 
Climate, 262 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic Soa. 675 
Population, 272 
Time, 676 


Savings bonds, 369 
Scarlet fever, 267 
Schenectady, N.Y., 272 


Schools: Attendance, 320 
Attendance laws, 316 
Business, 317 
Commercial, 317 
Degrees, academic, 315, 319 
Elementary, 314, 316-18, 320 
Enrollment, 314, 316-18, 320 
Evening, 320 
Expenditures, 316, 318, 364 
Graduates, 316, 317 
Handicapped persons, 314 
ee schools, 314, 316-18, 
Junior colleges, 319 
Junior high, 318-19 
Kindergarten, 317 
Medical, 311-13, 317 
Negroes, 320 
Normal, 317 
Private, 314, 317 
Professional, 317 
Pupils per teacher, 316 
Pupils surviving, 320 
Religious, 314 


Romie Catholic Church, 
1 

Salaries, 318, 320 
Secondary, 314, 316-18, 320 
Special, 320 


Teachers, 314, 316, 318, 320 
Textbooks, free, 316 
Vocational, 320 

See also Colleges 


Science: Associations, 734-38 
Calories, 758 
Chemical elements, 754-55 
Degrees, academic, 315, 319 
Discoveries, 756 
Food values, 758 
Formulas, 751 
Inventions, 756 
Measures and weights, 749- 
51, 752-53 
Museums, 326-29, 627-28 
Nobel Prizes, 740-43 
Races of mankind, 759 
Review (1947), 186-87 
Temperature scales, 752 
Vitamins, 758 
Who’s who, 732-33 
See also individual branches 
Scopes evolution trial, 692 
Scotland, 452-54 
Area, 453 
Emigration to U.S., 268 
Government, 
History, 452 
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Life expectancy, 284 : 
wee vehicle death rate 


Population, 453 
See also Great Britain 


pag oR Case, 695, 696, 699 


Scranton, Pa., 235 
Area, 272 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Population, 272 x 
Presidential vote, 118 
Time, 676 q 

Screen. See Motion pictures — 

Sea of Japan, 613 

Sea products, 608 ql 

Seamens Service, United, 738 

Seas and oceans, 613 ; 

Seasons, 683-84 

Seattle, Wash., 238 
Area, 272 
Climate, 262 
Eclipse (1948), 685 
Immigrants arrived, 264 — 
Longitude and latitude, 67 
Magnetic declination, 675 

Population, 272 

Presidential vote, 119 

Time, 676 

Second International, 435 — 

Secondary schools, 314, 316- 


’ 


Secret Service, U.S., 121 ~ 8 


Secretaries (U.S.). See Cab- 
inet : 


pecumies and Exchange Act. 


Securities and Exchange 
Commission, 68, 65, 96 — 


Security, National. See Na- 
tional Security 


Security Council, 406-07, 411— 
12, 423 “‘S 


Seeing Eye, Inc., 738 
Selective Service Act, 69, 8 
98, 289, 706, 708 


Senate (U.S.), 150-51 
Bills and treaties, 93-99 
Committees, 154 
Composition of, 213 oe 
Election of, 221 q 
Qualifications, 213 
17th Amendment, 87, 98, 22 
Terms, 213, 222 7 
ee Amendment, 60, 88, *e 


See also Congress 
Sénégal, 520 
Area and population, 515 


Serbia. See Yugoslavia 
Bare: establishments, 35 


Bova Days’ Battles (1862), 


Seven Weeks’ War, 448, 528 
Seven Wonders of World, 605 
Seven Years’ War, 468, 690 
Seventeenth Amendment, 87, 
93, 221 3 
Sévres, Treaty of, 532 2 
Sex offenses, arrests for, 2st 
Seychelles, 462 : 
Area and population, 451 — 


hheboygan, Wis., 238 

fheep production, 607 
heridan, Wyo., 676 

herman Antitrust Act, 39, 82 
hiloh, Battle of, 691 
hipwrecks, famous, 634-35 
hoe store sales, 348 


hreveport, La., 228 

Area, 

Dosgitude and latitude, 675 

Magnetic declination, 675 

Population, 272 

‘Time, 676 

hriners, 738 

jam, 582-83 

Agriculture, 608 

Area, 582 

Climate, 583 

Defense, 582 

p lomats to and from U.S., 

Hconomic conditions, 582-83 

Government, 

History, 582 

Minerals, 606 

Population, 582 

Revolution (1947), 196 

Social conditions, 582-83 

Topography, 583 

United Nations, 407, 422 

World War I, 582 

World War Il, 582 

ierra Leone, 462 

Area and population, 451 

ilk: China, 494 

Imports, 374 

Japan, 549 

ilver City, N. Mex., 675 

ilver production, 606 

ingapore, 477 

Area and population, 451 

World War II, 477 

inkiang, 496 

inn Féin, 510 

‘ino-Japanese War. 
Chinese-Japanese 


ioux City, Iowa, 227 
Area and population, 272 
Time, 676 


ioux Falls, S. Dak., 236, 675, 
676 


See 


itka, Alaska, 240 
ixteenth Amendment, 83, 93, 
221 


kating: Ice, 816, 860-61 

Roller, 909 

keet shooting, 866 

kiing, 816, 845 

lavery, 201, 202, 203, 220 

See also Negroes 

mall business, 336 

mithsonian Institution, 329 

moot-Hawley Tariff Act, 58, 
59, 85, 95, 693 

nowfall records, 623 

occer, 857, 866 

ocial Democratic Federa- 
tion, 31 

ocial Democratic party, 2 

ocial fraternities, 322-23 

ocial Hygiene Assn., Amer- 
ican, 738 


Social Science, ear igure 
Academy of, 


Social SO, 658 i a 80, 97,; South Bend, Ind., 226 


394-400 
Social sororities, 324 
Socialist Labor party, 2 


33 
Elections (1928-44), 1314 


Socialist party, 29-32, 38 
Elections (1904-44), 130-47 


Societies, 734-38 
Honor, 321, 323 
Recognition, 324-25 
Sports, 779, 823, 896 


Society of American Bacteri- 


ologists, 734 


Society of Automotive Engi- 


neers, 734 
Softball, 857 
Soil Conservation Act, 97 


Soars bonus bills, 87, 95, 


Solomon Islands, 488 
Area and population, 452 
World War II, 488 


Somaliland, British, 463 
Area and population, 451 


Somaliland, French, 520 
Area and population, 515 


Somaliland, Italian, 546 
Somerville, Mass., 118, 272 
Somme, Battle of the, 692 
Songs, state, 246 


Sons 
erans, 735 


Sons of the Revolution, The 


General Society, 738 
Sororities, 323-24 


Boutk Africa, Union of, 464— 


Agriculture, 465, 607, 608 
Area, 451, 464 

Birth rate, 275 

Boer War, 453, 464, 691 
Climate, 465 
Communications, 465 
Currency, par ser 378 
Death rate, 275 

ae to and from U.S., 


51 
Education, 464 
Finance, 465 
Fisheries, 465 
Forests, 465 
Government, 464 
History, 464 
Human resources, 610 
Industry, 609 
League of Nations, 407 
Life expectancy, 284 
Living, cost of, 370 
Manufacturing, 465 
Minerals, 465, 606 
Population, 451, 464 
Topography, 465 


Trade, 465 
United Nations, 407, 422, 
46 


World War I, 464, 465 
World War II, 464 


Sera African War. See Boer 


7 | South America: Area, 611 


Map, 638 
Minerals, 606 
Population, 611 


Population, density of, 611 


of Confederacy Vet- 


Religions, 760 
See also individual countries 


Area and population, 272 
Presidential vote, 118 
Time, 676 


South Carolina, 235 


Admission date, 245 
Agriculture, 346 
Altitudes, 363 

Area, 245, 273 

Bird, state, 246 
Capital, 235, 245. 

Cities, 274 

Constitution ratified, 211 
Counties, 14 

Divorce, 283 

Economic statistics, 337 
Education, 316, Fo aren 
Election, prima 

Wiepplons (goed), 739-36, 


by party, 116, 


Electoral vote (1904-44), 147 

Execution, method of, 289 

Expenditure, education, 316 

Flower, state, 245 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 
reau, 870 

Governor, 155 

Governos, term and salary, 

Hospitals, 287 

Legislature, statistics, 156 

Lynching trial, 191 

Marital status in, 280 

Marriage laws, 281 

Motor vehicle deaths, 285 

Motor vehicle laws, 290 

Motto, state, 245 

Name, origin of, 245 

National Convention dele- 
gates, 155 

Negro education, 320 

Nickname, state, 245 

Population, 245, 266 

Population, racial, 265 

Population density, 273 

Representanr. (U.S.), 148, 


Elections, 
127 


School attendance law, 316 

School alien es 318, 320 

Secession, 260 

Senators (U.S.), 151 

Song, state, 246 

Taxes, 394 

Tidal shore line, 264 

Time, 676 

Towns and villages, 274 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 

Voting, Army and Navy, 115 

Voting qualifications, 157 


South China Sea, 613 
South Dakota, 236 


Admission date, 245 
Agriculture, 346 
Altitudes, 263 

Area, 245, 273 
Bird, state, 246 
Capital, 236, 245 
Cities, 274 

Counties, 144 

Divorce, 283 

Economic Bas 337 
Education, view | 
Election, prim 


leg ue (gee de) 732-36, 
1 
Elections, by party, 116, 


120, 127 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 147 


South Dakota—(cont.) 
Execution, method of, 289 
Expenditure, education, 316 


Flower, state, 245 


Game and Fish Law Bu- 


reau, 870 
Governor, 155 
Governor, term and 


15 
Hospitals, 287 
Indians, 264, 265 
Legislature, 


statistics, 


salary, 


156 


Marital status in, 280 


Marriage laws, 281 


Motor vehicle deaths, 285 


Motor vehicle laws, 
Motto, state, 245 


290 


Name, origin of, 245 
National Convention dele- 


gates, 155 


Nickname, state, 245 


Population, 245, 266 


Population, racial, 264, 265 
Population density, 273 
Bee eawiives (U.S.), 148, 


School attendance 1 


aw, 316 


School statistics, 318 


Senators (U.S.), 
Song, state, 246 
Time, 676 


151 


Towns and villages, 274 
Unemployment compensa- 


tion, 398 


Voting, Army and Navy, 115 
Voting qualifications, 157 


South Island (N.Z.), 613 


South-West Africa, 4 


65-66 


Area and population, 451 


Southampton (island) 
Southern Lights, 683 


, 613 


Southern Rhodesia. See Rho- 


desia 


Soviet Socialist Republics. See 


Union of S.S.R 
Spain, 583-85 


Agriculture, 584, 607, 608 


Air force, strength, 
Area, 583 


256 


Army, strength, 256 


Birth rate, 275 
Climate, 585 


Communications, 585 


Death rate, 275 
Death rate, motor 


Defense, 584, 610 


vehicle, 


Diplomats to and from U.S., 
251 


Education, 584 


Emigration to U.S., 


Finance, 585 
Fisheries, 585 
Forests, 585 
Government, 584 
History, 583-84 
Industry, 584 
Living, cost of, 370 
Living, standard of 
Minerals, 585 


268 


, 370 


eo vehicle death rate, 


Navy, strength, 256 


Population, 583 


Possessions, colonial, 585 


Religion, 584 

Roman Catholic 
584 

Roman Empire, 583 

Social policies, 584 

Topography, 585 

Trade, 585 


Church, 


World calendar, 679 
World War II, 854 
Spanish-American War, 691 
Casualties, 259, 260 

Cost of, 692 
Cuba, 499 
Philippines, 571 


Spain, 583 
United States, 108, 204 


Spanish Armada, 452, 583, 690 

Spanish Guiana. See Guiana 

Spanish Morocco. See Morocco 

Spanish Sahara, 585 

Spanish War Veterans, 
United, 738 

Spartanburg, S.C., 235 

Speakers of the House, 149 

Beavis Libraries Association, 


Special schools, 320 
Speech, freedom of, 219 


Speed: Falling body, 751 
Light, 686 
Limits, state, 290 
Ranges, aviation, 660 
Records, aviation, 658 
Sound, 751 


Saker’ of influence, definition 
ot, 
Sphinx of Egypt, 629 
Spitsbergen, 565-66 
Spokane, Wash., 238 
Area, 272 
Climate, 262 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 119 
Time, 676 
Spooner Bill, 93 
Sports, 779-910 
Archery, 867 
Associations, 779, 828, 896 
Auto racing, 852-53, 910 
Badminton, 851 
Baseball, 168, 779-800, 817, 
872, 876 
Basketball, 814, 817, 839-40 
Billiards, 858-60 


Bowling, 854-56 

Boxing, 805, 815, 818-22, 873, 
876, 910 

Canoeing, 853 

Champions. See individual 
sports 


Court tennis, 828 

Cricket, 856 

Croquet. See Roque 
Curling, 879 

Cycling, 862, 908 

Dog shows, 841 

Fencing, 817, 868, 909 
Fishing, 870, 871 

Fly and bait casting, 869 
Hooters 856, 873, 876, 899- 


Game and Fish Law Bu- 


reaus, 870 
Golf, 817, 831-35, 873, 909 
Gymnastics, 804 


Handball, 864 
Harness racing, 877-79, 906 
ore Tacine, 196, 876, 880- 


Ice hockey, 816, 836-38, 875 
Ice skating, 816, 860-61 
Information Bureaus, 823 
Intercollegiate champions, 
805, 817, 834, 868, 901 


~~. 


ee a 


Information Please Alma a 


¥ 


Lacrosse, 817 ; 
Midget auto racing, 910 — 
Motorboating, 848-49 . 
Motorcycling, 865 
Negroes, 800, 853 
Nicknames, 876 
Olympic Games, 
Paddle tennis, g 
Pistol shooting, 
Polo, 814, 842-44 
Racquets, 828 
Review (1947), 167-69 
Rifle shooting, 864 
Roller skating, 909 
Roque, 856 

Rowing, 814, 846-47, 863 
Skeet shooting, 866 ; 
Skiing, 816, 845 

Soccer, 857, 866 
Softball, 857 

Squash racquets, 829 
Squash tennis, 829 
peti Award winners. 


Swimming, 805, 807-08, 812, 
817, 869, 870, 910 
Table tennis, 830 
Tennis, 817, 824-30, 853, 867, 
875, 876, 909 
Track and Field, 801-06, 809, 
817, 908, 909 
Trapshooting, 866 
Weight lifting, 805 
Who’s who, 872 
Women. See individual 
sports : 
World Series, 168, 780-9 
800 


Wrestling, 805, 815, 817 
Yachting, 850-51, 866 ; 
Spotsylvania, Battle of, 691 
Spring (1948), 684 E 
Springfield, Ill., 226, 244 
Area, 273 
Climate, 262 : 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 © 
Population, 273 
Springfield, Mass., 229 
ea, 272 “¢ 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 ~ 
Population, 272 : 
Presidential vote, 118 
Springfield, Mo.: Area, 273 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Population, 273 8 
Time, 676 
Springfield, Ohio, 234 
Area and population, 273 — 
Springfield, Vt., 635 
“Square deal,” 40, 42, 204 
Squash racquets, 829 
Squash tennis, 829 
Stadium dimensions, 798 
Stalin, Joseph, 594, 595, 596 


Stalingrad, Battle of, 594 


809-16 
865 


= 


Cs 


Stamford, Conn., 224 i. 
Stamp Act, 690 3 
Standards Assn., American, 


Stanley Cup (hockey), 837 

“Star-Spangled Banner,” 20% 
Stars, brightest, 682 ‘ 
Sens, ee and evening 


t exe Harold E., 9, 17-18 
tate, U.S. Department of, 
2 121 

Secretaries, 112, 122-24 


ete. Governments, Council 

ot, 

tates (U.S.), 223-39 

Admission dates, 244-46 

Agriculture, 346 

Altitudes, 263 

Areas, 244-46, 273 

Birds, state, 246 

Capitals, 244-46 

Cities, 274 

Constitution ratified, 211 

Counties, 137—47 

Divorce, 282-83 

Economic statistics, 337 

Education, 316, 318, 320 

HBlections (1928-44), 

Elections, by party, 116, 
120, 126-27 

Flections, primary, 128 

Eecroral votes (1904-44), 

Execution, methods of, 289 

eee eitures, education, 


Flower, state, 244-46 

Game and Fish Law Bu- 

 reaus, 870 

Governments, 156 

Governors, 155 

Governors, terms and sal- 
aries, 156 

Hospitals, 287 

Indians. See Indians 

Intervention, 79-80 

Labor relations laws, 386 

Legislatures, statistics, 156 

Marital status in, 280 

Marriage laws, 281 

Motor vehicle deaths, 285 

Motor vehicle laws, 290 

Names, origin of, 244 

National Convention dele- 
gates, 155 

Negro education, 320 

Nicknames, 244 

Population, 244-46, 266 

Population, densities of, 273 

Population, racial, 264, 265 

Representatives (U.S.), 148, 
151-54 


peeeonues and expenditures, 


Rights of, 79-80 

School attendance laws, 316 

School statistics, 318, 320 

Secession dates, 260 

Senators (U.S.), 150-51 

Songs, state, 246 

Taxes, 392-94 

Thirteen original, 266 

Tidal shore lines, 264 

Time, 676 

Towns and villages, 274 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398, 399 q 

Voting, Army and Navy, 115 

Voting qualifications, 157 

See also individual states 


tations, radio, 331 
teamship records, 332 
teel and Steel 
Harnings, 362 
Exports, 373 
Germany, 529, 530 
Hours worked, 362 
Production, 342, 609 
tern Gang, 482 


Stock market: Collapse, 57, 
61, 692 


Depression, 58, 59, 110-11 
Panic of 1837, 202 

Panic of 1873, 203, 691 
Panic of 1893, 108, 203-04 
Prices, 352 

Sales, 352 


Securities and Exchange 


Commission, 63, 65, 
Trend, 351 
Yields, 352 
Stockton, Calif., 273 
Stone industry, 336 
Store sales. See Retail 
Stoves, electric, 343 
Strikes (labor), 382 
Causes, 360 
Number per year, 360 
Pullman strike (1894), 108 
State laws, 386 
Termination of, 360 
See also Labor 
Structures, famous, 629-31 
Sudan, Anglo-HEgyptian, 509 
Agriculture, 607 
Area and population, 451 


United Nations, 423-24, 507 


Sudan, French, 520 
Area and population, 515 

Suez Canal, 507, 508-09 

Sugar: Egypt, 508 
Imports, 374 
India, 479 
Netherlands Indies, 562 
Philippines, 572 
Production, 345, 608 
Rationing, 192 

Sugar Act (1764), 200 


Sugar Bowl (football), 
906 


Suicides: Death rate, 267 
Number of, 276 


Sulfur, 342 


Sullivan Award winners 
(sports), 804 


Sumatra, 560, 561, 562 
Area and population, 613 


Summer (1948), 684 


Sun, 681, 688 
Sunrise (1948), 662-74 
Sunset (1948), 662-74 


Sun Valley, Idaho, 226 
Superior, Wis., 238 
Supersonic speed, 660 


Supreme Council of the Royal 


Arcanum, 738 


‘') Supreme Court, U.S., 249 


AAA, 65-66 


Federal Farm Bankruptcy 


Act, 97 
Guffey Coal Act, 700 
Judiciary Act, 98 
Justices, 249 


Keating-Owen Law, 80, 93 


NIRA, 65-66, 80, 82, 96 
Oath of Justices, 247 


Reorganization attempt, 68, 


69-70, 87, 701 


ol, 
Surinam, 560 f 
Area and population, 560 
Minerals, 606 


Surrenders (WW _ MII), 258, 
433-34 


900, 


geet: insurance, 894-95, 


Suzerain, definition of, 432 
Svalbard. See Spitsbergen 


Swaziland, 460 
Area and population, 451 


Sweden, 585-87 
Agriculture, 586-87, 607, 608 
Area, 585 
Birth rate, 275 
Climate, 587 
Communications, 587 
Death rate, 275 
erty rate, motor vehicle, 
Defenses, 586, 610 
Dione to and from U.S., 


Education, 586 
Emigration to U.S., 268 
Finance, 587 
Fisheries, 587 
Forests, 587 
Government, 586 
History, 585-86 
Industry, 587, 609 
League of Nations, 407 
Life expectancy, 284 
Living, cost of, 370 
Living, standard of, 370 
Minerals, 587, 606 
Population, 585 
Social welfare, 586 
Topography, 587 
Trade, 379, 587 
United Nations, 407, 422 
World War I, 585 
World War II, 585 
Sweetwater, Tex., 675 
Swimming, 807-08, 910 
A.A.U. champions, 808 
Eastern intercollegiate 
champions, 805 
English Channel, 870 
Inter coer champions, 


7 
Irish Sea, 870 
Lake Ontario Marathon, 869 
Olympic Games, 812 
Women, 808, 910 
World records, 807, 910 


Switzerland, 587-89 


Death rate, 
Defense, 588 
Dome to and from U.S., 
Economic conditions, 588-89 
Emigration to U.S., 268 
Government, 588 

History, 587 

Industry, 609 

Life expectancy, 284 
Living, cost of, 370 
Living, standard of, 370 
Population, 587 

Social conditions, 588 
Topography, 

Trade, 379 

World War I, 588 

World War II, 588 


Symbols (astron.), 688 


industry: cue ae, American College | gyphillis: Death rate, 267 


Deaths caused by, 276 


Syracuse, N.Y., 232 
Area, 272 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Population, 272 
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Syracuse, N. Y.—(cont.) 
Presidential vote, 118 
Time, 676 

_ Syria, 589-90 
Area, 
Climate, 590 
Defense, 589 
ae ets to and from U.S., 


Economic conditions, 589-90 

Government, 589 

History, 589 

League of Nations, 589 

Population, 589 

Roman Empire, 589 

neon Soe tons 589 
opography, 

United Nations, 407, 422 

UNESCO, 422 

World War I, 589 

World War II, 589 


7 fp oe 


Table tennis, 830 
Tacoma, Wash., 238 
Area and population, 272 
Presidential vote, 119 
Time, 676 
Taft, Robert A., 18-19 
Taft, William Howard, 109 
Administration,. 41-44 
Electoral vote, 130 
Wife, 248 
Taft-Hartley Act, 74, 82, 83, 
99, 160, 191-94, 380-81, 386 
Tahiti, 527 
Taif, Treaty of, 440 
Taiwan. See Formosa 
Taj Mahal, 630-31 
Tallahassee, Fla., 225, 244 
Tammany Hall, 90, 91 
Tampa, Fla., 225 
Area, 272 
Climate, 262 
Blevation, 293 
Longitude and latitude, 675 
Magnetic declination, 675 
Population, 272 
Presidential vote, 119 
Time, 676 


Tanganyika Territory, 463 
Area and population, 451 
League of Nations, 463 
United Nations, 463 

Tangier, 522 
Population density, 611 

Tariffs, 85-86 
Emergency Act, 94 
Se amber, 52, 85, 


Payne-Aldrich, 41, 42, 43- 
44, 98, 204 
ey eee 58, 959, '85, 


Trade Agreements Act, 85, 
86, 97, 98 
PE Aermoed Act, 44, 85, 93, 


Wool Tariff Bill, 99 
See also Trade 
Tasmania, 613 
Taxes, 387-94 
Business, 336, 389 
Corporation, 389, 392-94 
Hstate, 389, 390 
Excise, 390-91 


Federal, 387-91 
Gasoline, 290 
Gift, 389 
Income. See Income tax 
Poll, 115, 157 
Revenue from, 356 
Sales, 290 
State, 392-94 

Taylor, Zachary, 104 
Death in office, 112 
Electoral vote, 130 
Wife, 248 

Tea, 479, 562 

Teachers: College, 294-311 
ore and white education, 
Normal schools, 317 
Number per state, 318 
Pupils per, 316 
Salaries, 318, 320 
Schools, private, 314 
See also Education; Schools 


Teapot Dome, 84, 692 

Teheran Conference, 407, 710 

Telegraph, 756 

Telephones: Invention, 756 
Homes with (U.S.), 337 
Number by country, 609 
Unions, 386 

Telescopes, notable, 687 

Television stations, 331 

Televisor, 756 

Temperature: 

622 


Scales, 752 


Tennessee, 236 

Admission date, 245 
Agriculture, 346 
Altitudes, 263 

Area, 245, 273 

Bird, state, 246 
Capital, 236, 245 

Cities, 274 

Counties, 144-45 
Divorce, 283 

Economic statistics, 337 
Education, 316, 318, 320 
Election, primary. 


Records, 262, 


144-45 
Elections, by party, 
120, 
Evolution trial, 692 
Execution, 


Flower, state, 245 


reau, 870 
Governor, 155 


156 
Hospitals, 287 
Legislature, statistics, 156 
Marital status in, 280 
Marriage laws, 281 
Motor vehicle deaths, 285 
Motor vehicle laws, 290 
Motto, state, 245 
Name, origin of, 245 


gates, 155 
Negro education, 320 
Nickname, state, 245 
Population, 245, 266 
Population, racial, 265 
Population density, 273 


Tennessee Valley Authority, 


Tennis, 824-3 


128 
Blections (1928-44), 132-36, 
116, 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 147 


method of, 289 
Expenditure, education, 316 
Game and Fish Law Bu- 


Governor, term and salary, 


National Convention dele- 


pep occu ue (U.S.), 148, 


School attendance law, 316 


informetton: Pletae 


School statistics, 318, 320 
Secession, 260 <i 
Senators (U.S.), 151 
Song, state, 246 , 
Taxes, 394 
Time, 676 A 
Towns and villages, 274 _ 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion, 398 R- 
Voting, Army and Navy, 115 
Voting qualifications, 157 


. 


63, 65, 67, 84, 96, 205, 236 
700 Bi 


0 
Champions, 817, 824-27, 853, 
867, 909 ‘ 


Court, 828 
Great Britain, 826 
Intercollegiate, 817 


Lawn, 824-27 
Negroes, 853 . 
Nicknames, 876 
Paddle, 853 
Squash, 829 
Table, 830 
Who’s who, 875 
Women, 824, 826, 827, 875, 


909 
Tenure of Office Act, 106 


Terre Haute, Ind., 226 
Area and population, 273 


Toa expansion (U.S.), 


Territories (U.S.). See Alaska; ” 
Hawaii we 


Tests: Blood, 281 
Literacy, 88, 157 


Texas, 236-37 
Admission date, 245 
Agriculture, 346 
Altitudes, 263 
Area, 245, 273 
Bird, state, 246 
Capital, 236, 245 
Cities, 274 
Counties, 145 
Democratic dispute, 9 
Divorce, 

Economic statistics, 337 
Education, 316, 318, 320 
Election, primary, 128 ; 
sen (1928-44), 132-36, 


lection by party, 116, 120, 


Electoral vote (1904-44), 147 
Execution, method of, 289 = 
Expenditure, education, 316 
Flower, state, 245 4 
Game and Fish Law Bu= 
reau, 870 oS 
Governor, 155 e 
Corea term and salar 
a 
Hospitals, 287 
Indians, 264, 265 
Legislature, statistics, 1 
Marital status in, 280 
Marriage laws, 281 
Motor vehicle deaths, 285 
Motor vehicle laws, 290 
Motto, state, 245 
Name, origin of, 245 
National Convention del 
gates, 155 : 
Negro education, 320 
Nickname, state, 245 
Population, 245, 266 
Population, racial, 264, 2 
Population density, 273 


65 


3 
z 


Togo (French), 515, 523 


R epresentatives (U.S.), 148, 
3 Togoland (British), 451, 460, 


School attendance law, 316 
School statistics, 318, 320 


‘Secession, 260 Toledo, Ohio, 234 ; 

‘Senators (U.S.), 151 Area and pulation, 272 

Song, state, 246 Museum of Art, 329 
idal shore line, 264 Presidential vote, 118 

Time, 676 Time, 676 

‘Tornadoes, 633 Tonga, 488 


Area and population, 452 
Tongking, 526 

Area and population, 515 
Topeka, Kans., 244 

Area and population, 273 

Climate, 262 

Time, 676 
Tornadoes, famous, 633 
Toronto, Ont., 675 
Tours, Battle of, 689 
Towns (U.S.), 274 


‘Towns and villages, 274 
Unemployment compensa- 
\ tion, 398 

Voting, Army and Navy, 115 
Voting qualifications, 157 


axas City, Tex., 190, 237, 
634 sol 


extile industry: Assets, 336 
Consumption, 341 
Harnings, 362 

Exports, 373 

Hours worked, 362 


hailand. See Siam Track and Field, 801-06 
heater: A.A.U., 805, 910 
AOR... 172 Boston Marathon (1947), 


803 


New York Season, 171 
we ede 801-05, 809, 817, 


Pulitzer Prizes, 746 

Review (1947), 169-73 

Who’s who, 720-27 

heodore Roosevelt Memo- 
rial Assn., 738 


heology: Degrees, academic, 
Schools, 317 


Cross-country racing, 908 
Dodds’ record (1947), 803 
Intercollegiate, 817 
Marathon winners, 909 
Metric equivalents, 806 
Mile-run history, 804 
Olympic Games, 809 
hiamine, in foods, 758 Records, world, 801-04 


hird International, 692, 710 Women, 803 ; 
hirteen original states, 266 Trade: Distribution, 347-49 


hinteenth Amendment, 203, Economic rorati hg 63, 


Export-Import 
376 
Federal Commission, 44, 46, 
47, 65, 93, 109, 204 
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